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Stop-over in KLM’s Surprising Amsterdam on your next intercontinental journey. 
. Holland Promotion Foundation offers passengers flying KLM’s Royal Class, 

business Class/Full Economy a free First Class hotelroom, a free meal up to 40 guilders (US $16) 
and free transfers between airport and city terminal. 

Enjoy a delightful Stay-on-the-Way in Surprising Amsterdam and continue your 
journey relaxed and refreshed. Call your travel agent or KLM for conditions and full details. 
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Letters 


Mexico’s Future 

To the Editors: 

Your cover story on Mexico I Dec. 201 
beautifully illustrates that nation's best 
hopes: its long-suffering, noble people and 
vast, wasted natural resources. 

Victor Orozco 
Briggs, Texas 

Your fine story will go far to cement 
the warm relations between Mexico and 
the U.S. Fortunately, Mexico now has a 
great statesman in its new President. 

Richard L. Highy 
Adams, Wis. 

Mexico is a mature nation and should 
be allowed to solve its problems. At the 
same time, the U.S is expected to sit back, 
furnish billions in bailouts with no strings 
attached, and permit hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of illegal aliens to enter our country. 

J. Randolph Johnson 
Rock Hill, S C. 

Mexico is doomed to poverty and cha¬ 
os because it refuses to limit its popula¬ 
tion. President de la Madrid s large family 
is a poor example for a country that is 
drowning in people. 

David Me Cargo Jr. 

Anchorage 
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Bravo for the refreshing article by the 
distinguished writer Octavio Paz. It was 
time something was said about the prob¬ 
lems existing in Mexico because of Amer¬ 
ican foreign policy. 

Nettie M. Cameron 
Bellingham. Wash. 

Palatable Death 

The death penalty is the ultimate pun- 


thc victim Brooks' execution is proof that 
in a civilized society like ours, barbaric 
acts cannot be committed without paying 
the consequences. 

Gabriel fa S. Ciocci 
Miami 


loo Much Me 

Amitai Et/ioni's criticism of individ¬ 
ualism and self-fulfillment [Dec. 20J is 
frightening He is suggesting that people 
ought to emulate the organization man, 
the person who sacrifices individuality 
and personal integrity m order to function 
well in a society obsessed with economic 
growth. 

Dong J Fra net more 
Trenton. N J. 

It is now fashionable to decry the Me 
era People would do well to remember 
j what grammarians recognize: the first 
| person is I, the second is you. and the third 
j is the rest of the world. Without a sense of 
self, altruism is meaningless 

Marian Kaplun Shapiro 
Lexington, Mass. 

It is not Abraham Maslow or self-ful- I 
fillment that destroyed America's tradi- I 
j tional values and institutions. It is the 


ishment 


murderer like Charlie | many changes that occurred in our society 


Brooks I Dec 201 It also grants equity to | after World War II, including material- 



In the country which created cognac, the largest selling cognac is MARTELL. 
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If you want to get to America 
fast, then Thai’s Great Circle 
Express is the only way to fly. 

By navigating in a constant 
curve or Great Circle, we are 
able to shorten the distance and 


fly without stopping. 

Our landing point is Seattle 
which is not only 750 kilometres 
closer to Asia than any of the other 
major airports, it is America’s gate¬ 
way to the Mid-west. 


Passengers who are head i 7 
for Dallas/Ft. Worth, the gatei 
to the Sunbelt cities, don’t eve jr 
have to get off the plane. 

Our magnificent747s offer u 
paralleled comfort in all sectio^ 



w' Our attentive cabin crew 

■ t*r unparalleled service. 

■ So whether you’re reclining 
j a Slumberseat in First Class, 
►~*vouring the quiet of our Business 

>ss, or simply enjoying the 










? \i friendly atmosphere in Economy, 
)(j you’ll find that time flies faster on 

W Thai - 

t But maybe you’ve woken 
up to that fact _■ 

already. WpC IfKlI 

Smooth as silk 
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If your funds are not earning 
interest at present or will shortly 
be available for reinvestment 
now is the time tn place them 
somewhere sate to earn a good 
rate of interest 

We make it our business to 
ensure that your money works 
hard for you by providing you 
with a range pt deposit schemes 
designed specially to produce 
maximum interest whilst giving 
you flexibility of choice Our 
deposit account facilities include 

NOTICE DEPOSITS an easy way 
to save for a special occasion 

• £500 minimum initial 
deposit additional deposits 
for any amount 

• 3 months and 6 months 
notice of withdrawal 

• Interest paid or credited 
half ycaily 



Three Ytar Fixed Time Deposit 


Interest paid annually 

The i.ite quoted is (orrwt I <il time 
_of gump to press_ 


DEFERRED INCOME DEPOSITS - 

double your money in just 
6 years 

• £5 000 minimum doposit 

• 3,4.5 or 6 year fixed period 
of deposit 

• All income paid at maturity 

• Anniversary option to 
change deposit period 

Write now for your free copy 
ot our deposit booklet and 
current interest rates 


FIXED TIME DEPOSITS - tor a 

regular income from your savings 

• it 000 minimum deposit, 
maximum £100 000 

• 1. ?. 3. 4 or 5 year fixed 
periods Fixed rale of interest 
for deposit period 

• Interest paid monthly or 
quarterly, or half yearly or 
annually 


Income i« paid without 
deduction of tax 
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Letters 


ism, hedonism, sexual licentiousness, 
reckless behavior and overindulgence. 
Together these traits have prevented peo¬ 
ple from maturing. This situation is grav¬ 
er than the Soviet threat and our econom¬ 
ic crisis combined. 

Stanley B. Stefan 
Monterey, Calif. 


Mailer’s Nativity 

Over the years. Time has had a few 
remarks to make about me, but much can 
now be forgiven. For in your piece about 
Norris Church Mailers paintings [Dec. 
201 your writer, your researcher, your 
typesetter and/or your proofreader were 
kind enough to list the artist's husband as 
Norman Mailer, 49. The proper age—and 
only a most scrupulous sense of the need 
for historical accuracy compels one to 
correct you—is indeed, and in unhappy 
truth, 59. T know you never make errors 
like this on more important occasions. 

Norman Mailer 
New York City 


AidforZia 

I am against the U.S.'s giving aid and 
arms to Pakistan [Dec. 20J. The rationale 
that Pakistan stands between Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan and the Persian 
Gulf is weak because it is becoming obvi¬ 
ous that the Soviets are distressed at their 
overextension in Afghanistan. Besides, 
Pakistanis are as intractable as the Af¬ 
ghans. and it seems unlikely the U.S.S.R. 
would want to take on another collection 
of fanatics. 

I have recently returned from a year 
in Islamabad. I have seen our gutted em¬ 
bassy. Promises of U.S. aid to Pakistan 
have produced no softening of the anti- 
Americanism heard in the mosques, uni¬ 
versities and newspapers. As long as Zia 
receives our technology, Pakistan will 
not soften its disdain for our ideals and 
way of life. 

Thomas A. Dyer 
La Grande, Ore. 

I disagree with your observation 
I Dec. 13] that President Zia’s efforts to 
strengthen traditional Islamic values in 
his country have alienated the intelligen¬ 
tsia and students. I am a Pakistani stu¬ 
dent, and my impression is that most of 
my fellow students approve of the process 
of I slam i/a ti on. 

Ghulam Jilani Malik 
Ames. Iowa 


Man at the Monument 

Even an emotionally disturbed man 
like Norman Mayer, who was killed at 
the Washington Monument [Dec. 20J, 
can perceive that Dense Pack and the 
MX are not the antidotes to the world’s 
unrest. 

Donald J. Schultz 
Winnipeg , Man. 


Gray with an A 

Time ran the wrong photo of Robert 
Grey [Dec. 201, who has been nominated 
as deputy director of the U.S. Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency. The man 
in the picture is me, Robert K. Gray, 
chairman of Gray & Co., public relations. 

Robert K. Gray 
Washington, D.C. 


Ulster’s Troubles 

The atrocity at the Razzmatazz dis¬ 
cotheque in Ballykelly [Dec. 201 once 
again points up the only genuine and last¬ 
ing solution to Ireland’s problems* the 
British must go! 

Jack W. Calve 11 

Edwardsville. 111. 

Unfortunately, a minority sect in 
Northern Ireland thinks that Ulster 
should be part of the Irish Republic This 
group bases its arguments on events that 
took place hundreds of years ago. A sense 
of history is no excuse for the never end¬ 
ing and deliberate murder anu mutilation 
of innocent people 

Raymond C. Hope 
London 

The people of the Republic of Ireland 
who desire peace and reconciliation with 
their neighbors in Northern Ireland 
would be grateful if the misguided Irish 
Americans would cease contributing 
money to the mindless terrorists who are 
causing so much pain and suffering on 
this island. 

Francis Farrelly 
Dublin 


Meaningful War 

Your review of War in the Fa Ik lands- 
The Full Story [Dec. 131 is fair except 
for your conclusion which says l hat the 
conflict is ‘‘ultimately meaningless.” We 
know war is meaningless, but Britain's ac¬ 
tions were necessary. A basic issue con¬ 
cerning relations between nations had to 
be resolved: Can armed aggression be al¬ 
lowed to succeed? The simple answer 
then and now is no. 

David S. Graves 
Leicester. England 

The meaning of the Falklands war is 
that we reasserted the rule of law by re¬ 
capturing British territory that was taken 
by force. Many Americans are jealous of 
our success, especially when they contrast 
our victory to their failures in Viet Nam 
and Iran. 

Anthony Hall 
London 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters, Time & Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100, Japan, 
and should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space. 
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You are 
not to blame if 
a man becomes 
a refugee* 

You are* 
if he continues 
to be one* 




UNHCR is the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Our job is to co-ordinate the world¬ 
wide voluntary efforts to solve refugee 
problems. 

lb give the rights of ipan back to 
refugees. The right to work, to education 
Freedom of religion. Identity papers. 
Travel documents. Legal protection 


You can show your solidarity with 
people in need by supporting the voluntary 
refugee organisations in your country 
They don't ask your help to support 
refugees forever and ever 
They need your help to make refugees 
sclf-supportuig 

Living s useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere in the world Just as you do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees* 
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Special Report 


The Debt-Bomb Threat 

After a decade of go-go lending, second thoughts about the risks 



N ever in history have so many na¬ 
tions owed so much money with 
so little promise of repayment. At 
stake is a gargantuan debt, a $706 
billion lien held by banks, governments 
and international financial institutions 
around the world against a group of deep¬ 
ly troubled developing and East bloc 
countries. It is a sum nearly the size of the 
annual U.S. budget and more than three 
times that of Japan's; it is $154 for every 
man, woman and child on earth. It has 
mushroomed from about $100 billion only 
twelve years ago, keeping borrowers in 
bondage and lenders in growing suspense. 
Much of it may never be paid off, and a 
major default somewhere, somehow, 
could trigger far-reaching political and 
economic reactions everywhere. The 
global economy is sitting on a debt bomb. 

The risks, according to U.S. Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, are 
“without precedent in the postwar 
world.” Says British Financier Lord Le¬ 
ver: “The banking system of the Western 
world is now dangerously overexposed. If 
lending abruptly contracts, there will be 
an avalanche of large-scale defaults that 
will inflict damage on world trade and on 
the political and economic stability of 
both borrowing and lending countries.” 
The financial community, says Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist of 
New York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
is “in a historic period. There is a lot of 
worry that things could get out of hand.” 

In their calmer moments, those in¬ 
volved insist that no such grim scenario 
will ever come to pass, that the unthink¬ 
able will not be allowed to happen, that 
the debt bomb cannot explode. But it is a 
fact that for the past 21 months, particu¬ 
larly through a nerve-racking autumn 
and winter, the bomb’s fuse has been sput¬ 
tering, forcing almost overnight major 
changes in international lending. Ever 
since March 1981. when Poland, with a 
debt of $27 billion, declared that it simply 
did not have the $2.5 billion due its credi¬ 
tors that year, the danger signals have 
been flying. Last August, Mexico an¬ 
nounced that it could not come up with 
the interest on its debt of $80 billion; soon 
thereafter Brazil declared that it was un¬ 
able to meet payments on its $87 billion 
borrowings. Last week Brazil told its for¬ 
eign creditors that it would not make $446 
million m payments on principal due in 
January, but denied that this amounted to 
a moratorium. Argentina, too, was in the 
headline.;, about five months behind in in¬ 


terest payments on its debt of more than 
$40 billion, it encountered a delay in se¬ 
curing a crucial $1.1 billion bailout loan 
from international banks. 

The shock of such big borrowers’ fall¬ 
ing on hard times over so brief a period 
has been sobering. Though Western 
banks and governments are rallying with 
patchwork rescues for Poland, Mexico 
and Brazil, their efforts are merely short¬ 
term answers to long-term problems. 
More important, each crisis has made it 
more difficult for other borrowers to raise 


funds and keep up with payments, hardly 
a reassuring prospect for a parade of more 
than two dozen debtor countries in Latin 
America, Asia, Africa and the Soviet bloc. 

The Internationa] Monetary Fund 
(IMF) reports that 32 countries were in ar¬ 
rears on their debts in 1981, compared 
with 15 in 1975. Yugoslavia ($19 billion) 
is meeting its obligations, but is seeking 
more generous terms on future loans. Ru¬ 
mania late last year rescheduled $2.8 bil¬ 
lion of its $11 billion debt and interest 
payments. Costa Rica ($3.1 billion) has 
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told its creditors that it cannot produce 
S270 million in back interest. South Ko¬ 
rea ($36 billion), despite its generally 
strong economy, is being closely watched. 
And there are others. 

Although developing countries bor¬ 
rowed prudently to maintain growth in 
the face of higher energy costs after the 
1973 oil shock, they were beginning to 
slide into deep debt by the time the second 
major oil-price hike came in 1978-79. 
Now they find themselves pinned down 
by a combination of events, each of 
which, by itself, would be troublesome 
enough: a lingering world recession; high 
interest rates; slumping exports and gen¬ 
erally flat trade; increasing protectionism 
in the industrialized countries; and low 
commodity prices. Interest payments fall 
due, and national treasuries must strain to 
the limits to pay. Everywhere the cost of 
servicing debt is swallowing an increasing 
percentage of export earnings. Though 
some of the biggest borrowers have owned 
up to their problems, other surprises could 
lie ahead. A combination of three or four 
medium-size countries’ getting into diffi¬ 
culty at the same time could prove more 
troublesome than one large default. 

The debt threat has raised fears in 
Western Europe for some time, but was 
initially dismissed as Cassandra talk in 
Washington. Only in recent months has 
the Reagan Administration come around 
to the view that the crisis is potentially 
dangerous and unlikely to blow over 
quickly. As a consequence, the U.S. 
Government became involved in both the 
Mexico and Brazil rescues. Last month 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan ap¬ 
pealed for concerted interna¬ 
tional action to devise a new A WA1 
"apparatus" to handle curren- Estimated 
cy and debt problems, al- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

though he admitted that he 
was still "groping" for what 
form that shou’d take. Said 
Regan: "There must be a bet- Brazil 

ter way." Mexico 

U.S. banks would no doubt - 

agree. Of all the world's finan- 
cial institutions, none are more Korea 

deeply mired in the interna- - 

tional debt dilemma than they. _? ne ? lje !® 
Their loans to developing na- Israel 
tions and the East bloc now 

amount to about $130 billion, - 

including $68 billion to Latin U»S.S.R . 
American and Caribbean Egypt 
countries. At midyear $52 bil- 0, 
lion had been loaned to Mexi- ——- 


ten di n g at year-end 
of dollars 


Developing 

countries 


lit. $370 million to Argentina, a sum amount- 

fears in ing to 92% of its shareholders’ equity. 

, but was Chase Manhattan has loans totaling $2.5 
a talk in billion to the two countries, 77% of stock- 
>nths has holders’ equity, and New York’s Citicorp, 
ie around which refuses to confirm the exact figures, 
otentially has a reported $4 billion, or 85%. On top 
low over of that, Citicorp is a very big lender to 
the U.S. Brazil, with an estimated $5 billion in 
i both the total loans. Altogether, the nine largest 
st month U.S. banks have loaned out about 130%> of 
£gan ap- their equity to Mexico, Brazil and Argen- 
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Estimated debt in billions of dollars 


out, less than 10 % of their total 
assets are at risk to foreign bor¬ 
rowers in trouble. But the 
figures loom large when com¬ 
pared with shareholders’ equi- 


as what a bank would have left 
if it paid off its depositors and 
creditors. New York’s Chemi- 
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tina. These banks have set aside a total of 
$3.6 billion in loan-loss reserves, but that 
amounts to only 12 % of their exposure in 
the three countries. 

Some of the smaller regional U.S. 
banks that have ventured into the foreign 
market are also vulnerable, particularly 
those in Southwestern states that have ex¬ 
tensive dealings across the border. The 
Valley National Bank of Arizona, for ex¬ 
ample, has Mexican loans totaling 60% of 
its equity; at Texas Commerce Bank in 
Houston the figure is 36%. 

uch of the U.S. loan money has 
gone not to governments but to 
private borrowers—in Mexico, 
47% of the total—and the debt¬ 
ors include many companies in financial 
difficulty. Last year Mexican companies 
missed $600 million in interest payments 
to American banks. 

That shortfall is hitting the bottom 
line Robert Albertson, an analyst with 
the Smith Barney investment firm, esti¬ 
mates that delinquent loans to foreign 
firms may have lowered fourth-quarter 
profits of major banks by some 5%. Con¬ 
cern about an earnings drain from bad 
loans has already helped depress bank 
stocks. While the stock market has been 
reaching new highs, shares of Citicorp 
have fallen 14% since November. Chase 
Manhattan has dropped 11 %, and Valley 
National is down 26%. 

To help cautious investors, the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
has asked the banks to disclose publicly 
their potential foreign loan problems. 
As a result, in their third-quarter re¬ 
ports to the commission, the 
banks with large loans to 
Mexico and Argentina were, 
- " »■ in effect, forced to reveal 
lyment their total exposure for the 

first time. But the disclosures 

tpor t> _ are still incomplete because 

Uj% the SEC did not ask the banks 

-to tell what portion of their 

__loans is to private borrowers 

153 _ as opposed to governments. 

49 Clearly, many regional 

-banks are growing restless 

* 0 * _about maintaining their loans, 

125 much less issuing new ones. 

Says the president of a small 

-bank in upstate New York, 

3* which has a $3 million loan out 

44 to the Mexican state-owned oil 

-- company: "When that loan 

__ matures, it will not be renewed. 

T9 We had no business getting in 

gj ~ there in the first place." 

-- There is ample apprehen- 

*9 _ sion elsewhere. Many West 

91 European banks are seeking 

"_l permission to make loans to 

--countries that are questionable 

99 credit risks tax deductible. 

99 British banks are worried 

Tjjj- enough to have increased pro- 

-- visions for losses to the largest 

**9 levels in memory. In West 

Germany, the national bank¬ 
ing supervisory agency is un- 














derstood to have informally recommend¬ 
ed that banks write down,” or 
unofficially write off, 40% of their sover¬ 
eign risk loans. Matters are less critical in 
Japan, where the Ministry of Finance 
makes certain that banks do not lend 
more than 30% of their capital overseas. 
But even Japanese banks, which had a 
total of $81 billion in international 
loans outstanding in 1981, suffer formida¬ 
ble exposure. 

Since U.S. banks have the biggest 
overseas commitment and more than 
three-quarters of international loans arc 
made in dollars, there is little doubt in fi¬ 
nancial circles that should it ever become 
necessary, saving the world's financial 
system will fall to the U.S. Federal Re¬ 
serve. It is the only central bank* capable, 
in the words of H Johannes Witteveen, 
the former managing director of the IMF, 
‘‘of creating the necessary liquidity." In 
effect, the Federal Reserve would have to 
pump in the dollars that a troubled U.S. 
creditor bank needed to survive, even to 
the point where it could fuel inflation in 
the U.S. Says Salomon Brothers' Bruce 
Brittain: “The international debt crisis 
can be boiled down to a problem of four 
countries, ten U.S. banks and the Federal 
Reserve." If things got out of hand, ex¬ 
plains a U.S. Administration official, and 
inflation grew as the result of Federal Re¬ 
serve action, everyone in effect would be 
paying a share. “It would be a tax to save 
the system." 

T'ven if there is no default crunch, the 


*The central bank of a country is the bankers' bank 
Its powers vary from nation to nation But whether it 
be the US Federal Reserve system, the Bank of 
England u the West German Bundesbank, its offi¬ 
cial dm . usually include issuing banknotes, con¬ 
trolling *‘»e money system supervising the banking 
acting as a lender of last resort 


debt dilemma could prove costly. Major 
U.S. banks no longer get favored short¬ 
term interest rates in international money 
markets, and with the exception of Mor¬ 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., all have lost 
their triple-A credit ratings in the U.S. 
bond market, in part because of higher 
lending risks. Moreover, if the large inter¬ 
national banks are saddled with too many 
near bad debts, they might have less mon¬ 
ey available for borrowers at home; thus 
new car loans, personal financing and 
mortgages will remain expensive. And al¬ 
though the risk of bank bankruptcies is 
thought to be slight, the industry's profits 
could be diminished for years to come, 
and some smaller institutions may have to 
be guided into mergers. 




ut there is a larger fear: a surge of 
defaults could turn the world re¬ 
cession into depression. More 
than 40% of U.S. exports of com¬ 
modities and services and one American 
manufacturing job in 20 hinge on sales to 
developing countries; similar export fig¬ 
ures apply to Western Europe and Japan. 
The nations that buy many of the indus¬ 
trialized world’s goods are the same ones 
that have borrowed so heavily. Any eco¬ 
nomic contraction on their part would 
boomerang back in the form of less de¬ 
mand by them for imports. The resulting 
deepening recession, so the theory goes, 
would further hurt the poorer countries, 
and so on and on. Once started, the pro¬ 
cess could be difficult to stop. The devel¬ 
opment dreams of the Third World would 
come to a halt, stock markets would tum¬ 
ble, unemployment would soar, and world 
economic conditions could rival those of 
the 1930s. 

The scope of the current difficulties 


has caught many in the financial commu¬ 
nity by surprise, mainly because few ex¬ 
pected interest rates to remain so high 
for so long or commodity prices to drop so 
steeply. There has been little warning of 
many debt problems, and the speed with 
which rescue operations have to be 
mounted does not leave much time for re¬ 
flection. Endangered borrowers put off 
admitting their problems until the last 
moment for fear of shattering lender con¬ 
fidence and making matters worse. Once 
the bad news is revealed and digested, the 
banks with the largest stake have only 
weeks, sometimes days, to act. Working 
against default deadlines, they must agree 
on the terms of a rescheduling package 
that gives the borrower more time to re¬ 
pay and is ofLen linked to quick cash in¬ 
jections from governments and the IMF. 

Under such circumstances, bankers 
do not worry about getting their original 
loan money back on time—something 
that may come as a surprise to the general 
public, which, as a rule, is expected to pay 
back its debts to banks. The bankers' pre¬ 
occupation with loans to nations is with 
avoiding default. This keeps interest pay¬ 
ments coming, even if at a slower pace In 
any case, rescheduling is sometimes good 
business, because higher rates can be 
charged as the price for delayed repay¬ 
ment. The difference is important If the 
debtor defaults and payments stop alto¬ 
gether, the banks have no choice but to 
write off the loan as a bad debt, and too 
many of those threaten a bank's solvency. 

The rescheduling process generally is 
not easy. The debtors need more than a 
delay in repayment to survive. Most re¬ 
quire new loans, frequently large ones, 
and the biggest banks are in ton deep to 
refuse. “The m^jor banks,” says John Ma- 
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this, the chief international economist for major source of lendable dollars was a 
Chicago's Continental Illinois National persistent U.S. balance of payments defi- 
Bank and Trust Co., “are in for the long cit that left dollars overseas, 
haul. They cannot walk away." The new business was a bonanza for 

The same is not necessarily true for banks. From Wall Street to the financial 
smaller lenders. Loans to countries usual- centers of Western Europe, bankers 

ly involve hundreds of banks: 500 have awoke to the delights of international 

varying-size shares in Poland, 1,400 in lending. Eager to win their spurs, young 

Mexico and more than 1,000 in Brazil, loan officers fell over one another knock- 

Originally attracted to the international ing on the doors of finance ministers from 
lending game by the lure of quick profits, Warsaw to Kinshasa. “The international 
the smaller institutions may be willing to side looked glamorous," recalls David 

cut their losses and, in the midst of re- Ashby, chief economist at London's 

scheduling talks, balk at throwing good Grindlays Bank. “Bankers like travel and 

money after bad. Reports a Hamburg exotic locations. It was certainly more ex¬ 
banker: “I come into these sessions, and I citing than Cleveland or Pittsburgh, and 

find all these hillbillies. The big American an easier way to make money than nurs- 

banks have made the loans and sold parts ing along a $100,000 loan to some scrap- 

of them to the little ones. And these fel- metal smelter " 

lows, who don't know the Baltic from the 

Barents Sea, were all crying, T want my ased largely in London, the net- 

money back!’ " works of leading U.S., West Euro- 

Tt is not just that the smaller banks’ ^^^pean and, later, Japanese. Arab 
money will be missed—although it cer- and Latin American banks ar- 

tainly will be. In some credit packages, ranged syndicates of hundreds of smaller 

there exists the risk that one bank might banks to put together billion-dollar deals 

call the borrower in default. Under the in days. This was often done simply by 

terms of many loans, that move could telephoning around and persuading lend- 

trigger what are called cross-default ers to take $10 million here and $15 mil- 

clauses among other creditors, big and lion there. Profits were large, because the 

small As negotiators realized during the typical developing country, a higher-risk 

Polish talks, it would have been theoreti- borrower, paid a higher interest rate than 

cally possible for a small institution that a domestic blue-chip corporation. Fur- 

loaned $100,000 or so to bring down that thermore, the bank arranging the deal 

country's $27 billion house of cards. In the normally received a fee of one-eighth of 

case of Mexico and Brazil, the danger was 1 %, a cut that produced an instant profit 

not so acute. Unlike loans to Poland, of $1.25 million on a $1 billion loan. So 

which were all made to the government, attractive was the business that smaller 

their debts were scattered among thou- U.S. regional and West European banks j 

sands of borrowers. A default on one loan rushed to open representative offices in | 

would not necessarily spark a de¬ 
fault on others Still, it could in- 

! spire other small creditors to con- MEXICAN CONNECTION 
sider calling in their loans. One Endof third quarter 1982 
important resouiee for the big 

banks in preventing a cross-de- Loans to Mexico 

fault catastrophe is politely de- in millions of 

scribed as “peer pressure," the do<lars 

threat that anyone taking such a Manufacturers 
step would be ostracizea forever. Hmover 

The origins of the debt crisis ____ 

date back to the first major in- rhiam irj d A A1M\ 

crease in oiI prices by the Organi- 

zation of Petroleum Exporting 1 .“ r ■" ' ■ 

Countries (opec) a decade ago. Bankers Trust 926 

Suddenly, a number of oil-rich na- .. 

tions began earning billions of 0 

dollars, far too much for them to CUterp 2,800 

spend on even the most grandiose - .—— . 

of development projects. On the Bjtokcrf , 2,500 

other hand, developing nations America 

that had no oil found themselves ^ 

sorely pressed to pay for higher ChfdagP 750 

energy costs. The answer to the . .. . 

problems of both groups lay in a Chase 1 ^ 

magic word: recycling. The petro- Menhetten A,ow 

powers deposited much of their vyyf",.^ 1 

excess wealth with the world's J.P.Morgan 1,100 

major banks, which in turn loaned t . . < .. „ - ■ 

the money to those who needed it Ckmtifierital 
to buy oil or. in the case of East- 650 

bloc nations, were eager to mod- .1 . . . . . —. . 

ernize their economies. Another Sourc * : s»t*n, Prud«nti«i stcurm* 
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London. Between 1975 and 1982, more 
than 60 banks entered the game each 
year. 

Not surprisingly, the young gunsling¬ 
ers, the loan-marketing officers working 
for such syndicate leaders as Citicorp, 
France’s Societe Generate and Switzer¬ 
land's Credit Suisse, often paid little at¬ 
tention to whether the borrower could re¬ 
pay. The fact that Mexico sat on an ocean 
of oil, that Zaire had mountains of copper 
was thought to be collateral enough. An¬ 
nual bonuses and career prospects were at 
stake; if one bank did not get the business, 
another would. “They had to meet specif¬ 
ic profit targets, sometimes even monthly 
targets," recalls a senior British financier 
in discussing U.S. banks in particular. 
“Money was just a raw material to be fed 
into the sausage machine. They did not 
want to hear about the risks. By the time 
the country couldn’t repay, the people 
who had made the loan were off and away 
to some other bank." 

Not that there were no warnings As 
early as 1974, Lever, then an economic 
adviser to the Labor government, suggest¬ 
ed to British Prime Minister Harold Wil¬ 
son that the banks could not handle the 
massive flow of funds. Two years later, 
Arthur Burns, at that point chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, cautioned U.S. 
bankers about the dangers inherent in the 
booming international loan business. The 
bankers told him that they knew more 
about it than he did. 

As injudicious as the lenders may 
have been, they provided a much appreci¬ 
ated resource. Oil-rich developing na¬ 
tions, such as Mexico, Nigeria, Venezuela 
and Indonesia, wanted to borrow 
for their development plans, in ef¬ 
fect cashing in early on as yet un¬ 
pumped crude reserves. Develop- 
ing countries without oil wealth, 
the majority, needed the money to 
n* offset higher energy prices that 
were squeezing their fledgling in¬ 
dustries and threatening them 
i • with recession. Economic growth 
p,,., was in jeopardy—and with that 
the survival of some fragile re¬ 
gimes. The solution: borrow, bor- 
“' row, and then borrow more. 

Some countries, convinced 
. that they had discovered El Dora¬ 
do, which in a sense they had, 
simply grabbed loans while the 
going was good, even for the va¬ 
guest of schemes. Togo, which has 
no crude, built an oil refinery: to- 
,r ' " • day it stands unused. Liberia ran 
up debts to host a meeting of the 
, Organization of African Unity. 
Other countries constructed inter¬ 
national airports and posh hotel 
T complexes. Corruption was rife: 
in Zaire (see box), politicians 
poured funds into secret Swiss 
bank accounts; the Central Afri¬ 
can Republic spent $50 million, 
roughly half the country's annual 
budget, on the 1977 coronation of 
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the since deposed Emperor Bokassa. 

Even financially prudent countries 
believed that going into debt made eco¬ 
nomic sense. They borrowed five-year 
money on the assumption that their econ¬ 
omies would grow faster than oil prices. 
Since the loans were mainly in dollars and 
inflation in the U.S. was depressing the 
value of the dollar, the borrowers believed 
that they could repay loans taken today 
with cheaper dollars tomorrow. Every¬ 
where, going into debt was seen as the 
means to put off painful, belt-tightening 
decisions. 

T he strategy paid off, for a while 
Between 1973 and 1980, the 
World Bank estimates, the econo¬ 
mies of low- and middle-income 
developing countries grew at an annual 
rate of 4.6%, nearly double the 2.5% 
growth experienced in the industrialized 
world. Then came the reckoning. 

In late 1978 OPtc announced its sec¬ 
ond major price increase, and less than a 
year later the U.S. Federal Reserve 
moved to dampen U.S. inflation by re¬ 
stricting the money supply. Tighter credit 
in the U S. boosted world interest rates 
to new postwar highs, while declining 
inflation in the U.S. and a rush of 
foreign money into the country strength¬ 
ened the dollar. No longer could loans be 
paid off with ever less expensive green¬ 
backs. Quite the contrary. Moreover, 
since the biggest borrowers—Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico and South Korea—carried 
floating interest-rate tags (which change 
with prevailing rates) on most of their 
loans, servicing costs climbed out of sight. 
Between 1976 and early 1982, the London 
Interbank Offered Rate (LIBOR), against 
which most international borrowing is 
set, zoomed from 6% to 15%. Each 
1-point rise added an estimated 
$2 billion to the developing countries’ 
annual debt bill. 

At the same time, the oil shock 
and tighter credit sent the industrial¬ 
ized economies into a recession that 
sparked industrial production cuts, 
ballooned unemployment and set off 
a chorus of calls for protectionism to 
stem the flow of imports from the 
Third World (see Essay). Demand 
for the developing nations’ products, 
mainly raw materials, slumped. As a 
consequence, between 1980 and to¬ 
day, woild commodity prices, ex¬ 
cluding oil, have fallen by 35% to the 
lowest real levels in three decades 
Sugar, a principal Brazilian export, 
dropped from $495 to $120 per ton; Zam¬ 
bia’s copper price plunged from 95c per 
lb. to 69e. Tanzania's President Julius 
Nyerere put it plainly: to buy a seven-ton 
truck in 1981, his country had to produce 
four times as much cotton, or three times 
as much coffee, or ten times as much to¬ 
bacco, as it took to purchase the same ve¬ 
hicle five years earlier 

The developing countries found them- 
^elve^i n a classic sque eze: rising debt 


lion), that created a sense of urgency. Po¬ 
land had used its loans from the West to 
buy Western machinery in the hope of 
exporting new products and thus repay¬ 
ing its debts. Spurred by the spirit of 
detente and profits, international banks 
eagerly cooperated; if it ever came to a 
crunch, they convinced themselves, Mos¬ 
cow would extend a financial umbrella to 
prevent the economic collapse of one of its 
satellites. Unfortunately, many of Po¬ 
land’s investment schemes were ill con¬ 
ceived. The country was in financial trou¬ 
ble as early as 1977, and by 1981 found 
itself severely short of money. The Mos¬ 
cow umbrella proved to be full of holes, 
and Warsaw fell into arrears on its debt 
repayments. 

Poland’s rescue was initially compli¬ 
cated by reluctance on the part of some 
members of the U.S Administration to 
assist an Fast-bloc nation only months 
aftei the Soviet Union had invaded Af¬ 
ghanistan Since the exposure of U.S 
banks was not quite 10'/ of the total 
debt, opponents of a bailout both in and 
outside the Administration j^gued in fa¬ 
vor of declaring Warsaw in uefault No 
such sentiment existed in West Germa- | 
ny, where the banks had lent heavily 
because the Bonn government was com¬ 
mitted to keeping political and econom¬ 
ic channels open to the Fast “What the 
Americans did was poison the atmo¬ 
sphere,” says a Frankfurt banker “We 
were constantly in fear that some small 
U.S bank was going to play patriot and 
show those Communists a thing or two 
by calling in their debt That could have 
started an avalanche ” 

In the end, the default hawks in the 
U.S. lost out, mainly because such a dras¬ 
tic step would have taken the Polish re¬ 
gime off* the hook and erased all 
Western leverage But the fuse on rhe 
debt bomb had been lit, and in ensu¬ 
ing months the vast dimensions of 
the global problem became ever 
more apparent. Facts were hard to 
come by. A recurrent, although total¬ 
ly unfounded, report had it that the 
borrowing nations were planning to 
form an opi.e-like cartel to repudiate 
their debts en masse. Just before the 
annual joint meeting of the IMF and 
the World Bank in Toronto last Sep¬ 
tember, former British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Denis Healey warned 
that “the risk of a major default trig¬ 
gering a chain reaction is growing ev¬ 
ery day ” 

Mounting uncertainty quickly 
shrank the lending markets. In general, 
creditors began to cast a more critical eye 
on applications for rescheduling and new 
loans. The result was a sharp cut in the 
amount of money available to Mexico. 
Brazil and a host of other borrowers. 

Mexico was the first to show signs of 
distress. Just as the West European banks 
dominated the loan business to Poland, 
U.S. banks had taken the lead in Mexico. 
Last August, Mexico’s Finance Secretary. 


costs eating up ever larger chunks of de¬ 
clining export earnings. In 1981, Third 
World economies grew by an average of 
only 2.2%, a sharp decline from the halcy¬ 
on days of the 1970s. Says Robert Solo¬ 
mon, a former U.S. Federal Reserve econ¬ 
omist who is now at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington: “It cannot be 




overemphasized that the recession and 
high interest rates in the industrial coun¬ 
tries are at the heart of debt-servicing 
difficulties.” 

The debtors' worsening woes prompt¬ 
ed a number of countries to ask for partial 
debt rescheduling in the late 1970s. But 
such events were isolated, the amounts 
small. It was only the cry for help from 
Poland, the most indebted of all the East- 
bloc nations (the bloc's total debt: $80 bil¬ 





Jesus SiJva Herzog, summoned represen¬ 
tatives of international banks to the for¬ 
tress-like Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to ask for a postponement of loan 
repayments. 

The Mexican request came as a par¬ 
ticularly shocking blow to the U.S. finan¬ 
cial community. Only two months earlier, 
after all, the Bank of America had happi¬ 
ly put together a syndicate to provide 
Mexico with $2.5 billion. Recalls Morgan 
Guaranty’s De Vries: “It was like an atom 
bomb being dropped on the world finan¬ 
cial system.” 

The Reagan Administration moved 
in with immediate aid: $1 billion in oil 
purchase prepayments, another $1 billion 
in agricultural credits, and half of a $1.85 
billion short-term loan put up by the Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS) in Ba¬ 
sel, Switzerland, the so-called central 


banks' central bank and the keeper of in¬ 
ternational lending statistics. This aid was 
closely followed by the International 
Monetary Fund’s timely announcement 
that it had approved a Mexican adjust¬ 
ment plan and would extend a new credit 
of $3.9 billion. 

But the commercial banks were not 
happy over the iMr’s conditions that 
they increase their lending by 7%. or $5 
billion. Before an agieement could be 
reached, increasingly worried bankers 
began to realize that Brazil, long regard¬ 
ed as most creditworthy, was also in 
deep trouble. 

Meanwhile, in December, shortly af¬ 
ter the U.S. Government came up with 
a $1.2 billion short-term bailout loan for 
Brazil (where U.S. institutions carry 
$18.9 billion of a total debt of $87 bil¬ 
lion), several large U.S. banks combined 


forces to rescue Brazil's largest commer¬ 
cial bank, the government-con trolled 
Banco do Brasil, from a severe cash 
shortage. This support operation is still 
continuing 

For days on end, the financial world 
waited in suspense as bankers tried to 
patch together the two rescue packages. 
In the case of Mexico, 13 leading U.S., 
Japanese, British and West German 
bankers worked around the clock for 
nearly two weeks in the 29th-floor dining 
room of Citicorp headquarters in New 
York City to keep the country from de¬ 
faulting. “It was handled like a money¬ 
raising telethon,” one observer recounted 
later. Just the process of sending out the 
27-page rescheduling proposal to some 
1,400 banks involved in Mexico’s multi¬ 
tude of loans gobbled up more than 600 
hours of telex time. 


“Great Hopes Are Gone” 


B eneath an asthmatic fan, the pianist eases from a tired 
collection of pop tunes to Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glo¬ 
ry. It is a curious switch because there is hardly any glory in 
the seedy Kinshasa bar near the banks of the sluggish Zaire 
River and little hope for the country that bears the river's 
name. Though its debts are small on an international scale— 
only $5.1 billion—Zaire is a financial basket case, a country 
so broke, so mismanaged, so beset by the global recession 
and, ultimately, so corrupt that it should be a perfect warn¬ 
ing to lenders. Since 1976, Zaire's debt has been rescheduled 
at least ti ve times; last year only an estimated $250 million of 
$946 million due in debt service was paid, and the chances of 
full repayment are nil. 

The picture was not always so gloomy. In the early 
1970s, after nearly a decade of civil strife, the former Belgian 
Congo had achieved a measure of political stability under 
the dictatorship of President Mobutu Sese Seko. More im¬ 
portant, the country was recognized as a treasure trove of 
gold, diamonds, oil, copper and cobalt. Banks rushed to ex¬ 
tend credit. They were to rue the day. Notes one foreign 
banker in Kinshasa: “We did not do our sums properly.” 

Aside from export setbacks—prices for copper and co¬ 
balt dropped sharply—much of the loan money that flowed 
in was not spent wisely. Among Mobutu's development 
projects was a huge undertaking to dam the Zaire River 
and to build a 1,100-mile-long power line to the Shaba 
copper-producing region at a total estimated cost of about $1 
billion. Eight months after the power was finally turned on 
in 1981, the current was switched off. Shaba province hap¬ 
pens to be self-sufficient in electricity. Says one Western 
diplomat: “If ever there was a white elephant, this is 
it. Zaire needs the scheme as much as it needs a nuclear- 
powered submarine." 

Worse still, corruption percolates through the regime. “It 
is widely accepted," a U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee staff report completed in March noted, “that he IMo- 
butu] has managed to amass a legendary personal fortune at 
the nation's expense." Kickbacks are the order of the day, 
with the President’s cronies controlling significant slices of 



Mining Zaire’s mountain of copper and. Inset, President Mobutu 


formerly a top official of West Germany's Bundesbank, to 
take over as the director of Zaire’s central bank. Time has 
obtained a copy of the secret report he wrote to IMF Manag¬ 
ing Director Jacques de Larosifere early last year. In it. Blu- 
menthal describes refusing high officials' requests for bun¬ 
dles of cash of up to $50,000, finding a government payment 
of $4 million to a Belgian professor who was the guardian of 
Mobutu’s son, and uncovering a discrepancy of $32.6 million 
between what was supposed to be in the government's bank 
accounts abroad and the money that was actually there. 

Biumenthal left Zaire in 1979. But he continued his in¬ 
vestigations in Western Europe, obtaining from former Zair¬ 
ian Prime Minister Nguza Karl-I-Bond, now living in exile, 
the estimate that Mobutu’s private fortune exceeds $4 bil¬ 
lion. Most of it was said to be held in Swiss bank accounts, a 
point that may explain why the Swiss have been receiving 
fairly regular payments on loans owed them by Zaire. 


the economy. “It's the greed of a handfbl at the top that keeps 
this country in an economic mess," says one Belgian business¬ 
man. Complains one of Zaire’s former financial advisers: 
“We had great hopes, but they are all gone, it is a country that 
makes people dream and then makes them go crazy.'* 

Businessmen are not the only people to despair. In 1973, 
the International Monetary’ Fund sent Erwin Biumenthal, 


The only factor that has kept Western bankers from call¬ 
ing a default is that large loans would have to be written off. 
“If Zaire were serious about sorting out its debt, it could be 
done in a matter of years," says one creditor Explains a 
Western diplomat: “The Zairians are not worried about be¬ 
ing a basket case. The elite always do well regardless of who 
is putting up the money." 
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Spe ci al Report 


At one stage, during discussions in 
Washington over oil prepayments, the 
Mexican delegation came close to walk¬ 
ing out. Recalls a U.S. diplomat: “They 
balked at paying a service fee on the mon¬ 
ey. They said they were seeing imperial¬ 
ism in action and threatened to take the 
next plane home. That would have meant 
default/’ In the end, the U.S. conceded. 
During the Brazil operation, a New York 
banker roused Volcker out of his sleep one 
night to plead for a $500 million Federal 
Reserve contribution to that salvage at¬ 
tempt. Volcker came up with the money. 
In either case, there was no margin for 
failure. 

At year’s end, responses from Mexi¬ 
co’s creditor banks to the IMF’s earlier 
request for new loans were reported to 


be coming in at a fast clip, with about 
$4 billion of the needed extra $5 billion 
already pledged. The biggest banks, 
which have been masterminding the 
complex operation, were said to be con¬ 
fident that everything could be pulled 
together successfully, even though some 
smaller lenders in the U.S. and Western 
Europe were still seeking further assur¬ 
ances Brazil's request for a new jumbo 
loan of $4 4 billion remained under con¬ 
sideration at New Year’s Eve. 

The large U.S. and West European 
banks arc right to be concerned about the 
drift of events, even if governments are 
not likely to permit big bank failures. The 
blow to public confidence would be so 
great ihut the U.S. Federal Reserve or any 
other cei.iral bank would step in first to 
support a roubled major institution “No 
central b; tk would allow its prime com¬ 
mercial bank to go bust," says Grindlays’ 



Ashby. Says a West European central 
banker: "We cannot say what they al¬ 
ready know, that the big banks will not be 
allowed to go under.” 

Perhaps with that in mind, most 
lenders try hard to play down the prob¬ 
lems and insist that talk of default, let 
alone bankruptcies, is ill founded. “For¬ 
eigners have been borrowing our money 
since 1902, when we opened our first 
[overseas] branch in Shanghai,” Citicorp 
Chairman Walter Wriston told Time. 
“Our loan losses overseas are not a third 
of what they are from those good people 
who borrow our money and speak our 
language. There are few recorded in¬ 
stances in history of governments, any 
government, actually getting out of debt. 
Countries do not fail to exist.” The re- 


international Mowftfy Fund 

scheduling of Mexico and Brazil’s debts, 
Wriston suggests, is not unlike the U.S. 
Government’s weekly Treasury bill auc¬ 
tion: both raise new loans to replace old 
borrowings. 

“Cotton candy,” retorts Robert 
Roosa. a former U.S. Treasury Under 
Secretary and now a Wall Street bank¬ 
er. Salomon Brothers' Henry Kaufman 
agrees with Roosa. He contends that the 
U.S.’s public debt cannot be compared 
with that of a developing nation: the 
U.S. has an infinitely more powerful 
economy and a more stable political 
process. Others, echoing that view, note 
that banks can hardly send gunboats to 
seize Poland s steel plants, Mexico’s oil¬ 
fields or Indonesia’s rice mills if debt 
repayments are halted. Says Britain’s 
Lever: “I call f Wriston I the Peter Pan 
of bankers because he still believes 
in fairies.” 


Countries may indeed last forever, as 
Wriston says, but governments do come 
and go. More to the point, even if they do 
not go, they can stop payments, whatever 
the cost—most likely no more access to 
the world’s credit markets. In the mid- 
1800s, when the U.S. was a developing na¬ 
tion, four American states (Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Louisiana and Mississippi) de¬ 
faulted on British loans. Though three 
subsequently paid up. Mississippi is still 
listed in London as a bad debtor; it owes 
$5 million for a bond issue, excluding in¬ 
terest. More recently, whole countries 
have repudiated their foreign loans, 
among them have been Cuba in 1961 and 
North Korea in 1974. 

“The possibility of a country default¬ 
ing rather than accepting the IMF's aus¬ 
terity demands cannot be dismissed out 
of hand,” says New York Financier Fe¬ 
lix RohatVn. Notes Stuart Greenbaum, 
professor of banking and finance at 
Northwestern University “Imagine you 
are a Latin dictator deep in debt. If you 
[accept IMF terms and I cut back on im¬ 
ports, you get riots in the streets. If you 
default, you are ostracized »he world 
capital markets. Now if the first ap¬ 
proach leaves you swinging from a tree 
branch, you know you are going to go 
the default route.” 

Under the circumstances, small 
banks may be frightened enough to stop 
lending internationally. Geoffrey Bell, a 
former British Treasury official, believes 
that of the 1,200 banks active in inter¬ 
national loan syndicates in 1981 “only 
half are likely to remain.” Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. estimates that loans 
to developing nations, before the rescue 
operations at year's end, dropped by 
about 20%, from $33 billion to $27 bil¬ 
lion, in contrast to a 40% increase in 
1981. That kind of severe retrenchment 
could precipitate the very troubles the 
banks fear most. 

Not sui prisingly, those advocating 
renewed lending have become more vo¬ 
ciferous, among them Regan, Volcker 
and IMF Managing Director Jacques dc 
Larosiere. Former U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger told a bankers' 
convention in Atlanta last October that 
“new loans must be in excess of I the 
borrowing countries' existingl interest 
payments to allow these countries to 
keep growing.” In Western Europe, the 
centra] banks are doing more than talk: 
many are pressing smaller lenders to 
produce the new loans. In the U.S., 
Volcker is trying to do the same thing 
in a different way. He wants new loans 
made to support the economies of trou¬ 
bled debtors to be exempted from the 
normal “supervisory criticism” of bank 
regulators. 

One aspect that will help in general 
is a frank discussion of the dilemma; all 
along the crisis was worsened by denials 
that it existed. Stephen Marris. an econ¬ 
omist at the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in Paris, 
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explains that only recently has it be¬ 
come “respectable” to admit that the 
debt problem will not go away in a hur¬ 
ry. That sentiment, thanks partly to the 
Mexico and Brazil rescues and Regan's 
call for new solutions, has now been 
reinforced. 

N o one has yet produced the sort 
of wide-ranging answers needed. 
What is acknowledged is that 
there are no quick fixes. The only 
lasting solution would be an upturn in the 
world economy, setting the industrialized 
world’s plants humming with new busi¬ 
ness, lessening calls for protectionism, 
and increasing demand for the borrowing 
nations' commodities. That would sharp¬ 
ly improve the economies of the Third 
World and the East bloc as well and in 
turn make it easier for them to repay bor¬ 
rowings on time and in full. Says Nicholas 
Hope, chief of the World Bank's external- 
debt division. “Trying to solve the debt 
problem without solving the economic 
problem is much the same as putting out 
the fire in the ashtray when the living 
room is alight.” 

j The decline in interest rates is already 
| taking some of the heat off In what has 
been described in financial circles as a 
“kiss of life,” the U.S. Eederal Reserve re¬ 
laxed its light-credit policies last 
summer, and the prime rate has since 
dropped from 15'V to 11 r -\. Lower 
rates will aid the debtor nations in 
another way as well, they help spark 
recovery in the industrialized world, 
which in turn lifts demand for devel¬ 
oping nations' products That will 
lower interest payments on floating- 
rate borrowings by the debtor na¬ 
tions and reduce the cost of new 
loans. Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
estimates that each single-point drop 
in international interest rates saves 
Mexico $600 million 
1 a year, the develop¬ 
ing nations as a 
whole as much as $3 
billion. 

But a global up¬ 
turn lies months, pos¬ 
sibly even years, 
away. In the mean¬ 
time. experts arc try¬ 
ing to move beyond 
the Band-Aid mea¬ 
sures applied in re¬ 
cent weeks. Few ideas are completely 
worked out or indeed acceptable and ap¬ 
pealing to all. Among the proposals: 

An Early-Warning System. Top interna¬ 
tional bankers recognize that they need 
more up-to-date information on the state 
of debtor nations. At the moment, banks 
have to rely on their own estimates of how 
much a country has borrowed, until the 
BIS publishes worldwide lending statistics 
after a six-month lag. One approach has 
been proposed by William Ogden, vice 
chairman of Chase Manhattan, who has 
persuaded 31 of the world's largest com¬ 
mercial banks to set up a “private IMF.” 



Like the fund, which collects information 
on debtors (but releases only limited ma¬ 
terial ), Ogden's group, to begin working in 
Washington some time next spring, would 
keep tabs on who has borrowed what 
from whom and how the funds arc being 
used. Such details should help the banks 
prepare for impending crises, even if they 
would not entirely prevent the crises. 

A Debt Takeover. Some bankers hope 
that the World Bank or some other inter¬ 
national institution could be persuaded to 
take over troubled loans from commercial 
banks, perhaps by buying them at a dis¬ 
count From the banks' narrow viewpoint. 



this would solve the problem. It is unlikely 
to happen, however. Not only might the 
World Bank resist being saddled with 
such burdens, but most parliaments 
would balk at letting the banks off scot 
free. Says one international financial offi¬ 
cial: “The people who must gel help now 
are the most irresponsible borrowers and 
the most irresponsible lenders. If govern¬ 
ments decide that they must take over, 
they will certainly try to extract their 
pound of flesh.” 

New International Institutions. Some ex¬ 
perts believe that the world needs a new 
agency to help debtor countries, but to es¬ 
tablish one could inflame North-South 
political tensions that would endanger the 
present rescue measures. Discussions cen¬ 
ter on how the world’s largest economies 
can expand short-term lending to devel¬ 
oping economies and how the TMF can 
step in with added scope and power. Up 
until now, the IMF, which is funded by 146 
countries, has concentrated on aiding its 
member nations in weathering balance of 
payments difficulties, often with loans, 
and always with recommendations for 
tough economic-adjustment measures. 

The IMF's main shortcoming is lack of 
money. Though its resources, which were 
seriously depleted by the Mexico and Bra¬ 
zil operations, arc likely to be in¬ 
creased by 50 f /<, to more than $90 
billion, through greater member 
contributions, that might not be 
enough to contain a worsening rate of 
near defaults. While a richer and 
stronger IMF might boost banks' con¬ 
fidence to a degree that they would 
continue lending, objections focus on 
fears that a strengthened IMF could 
worsen the situation by demanding 
of borrowers austerity measures so 
harsh that the moves would spark 
political unrest. 

Even if some of these suggestions 
are implemented, they will not douse 
the debt-bomb fuse. But they will 
help defer new crises and buy 
time until an economic up¬ 
turn does occur. For the mo¬ 
ment. all that can be done 
is to encourage the debtor 
countries to practice as much 
austerity as is feasible and to 
exhort the banks to continue 
debt rescheduling and new 
lending, even if that perpetu¬ 
ates the illusion that the debtors are not 
yet bankrupt and leaves them owing ever 
more money. Says Chairman Volcker: 
“What is especially important is that all 
the participants achieve a high degree of 
common understanding, recognizing the 
potentialities and the limitations of each 
for action. On the basis of that under¬ 
standing. we can then deal forcefully and 
effectively with the problems at hand.” 
That scenario is one on which the world’s 
bankers are staking the future. Crossing 
their fingers all the way. — By Jay Palmer. 
Reported by Glsela Botte/Washington, Lawrence 
NUdkin/Furope and Frederick Ungeheuer/New 
York 
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A War Without End 


Three years after the Soviet invasion, the guerrillas fight on 


T he anniversary was marked in a 
peculiar bul strangely appropriate 
way The 35,000 Soviet soldiers 
stationed in Kabul, the capital of 
Afghanistan, were put on the highest 
alert. Armored cars, their sirens wailing, 
raced through the streets as truck convoys 
dropped Soviet soldiers off at the main in¬ 
tersections. Roadblocks were set up every 
hundred yards or so, and citizens were 
stopped, searched and asked for their 
identification cards. Meanwhile, squads 
of soldiers went house to house, looking 
for high school graduates to fill the ranks 
of the unpopular and demoralized Afghan 
army. When the soldiers found a potential 
recruit, they would take him away at gun¬ 
point. Says an Afghan e xile living in New 
Delhi: “It is not what you would call win¬ 
ning the hearts and minds of the people of 
Afghanistan.” 

The Soviets, however, were not anx¬ 
ious to cause any trouble on the third an¬ 
niversary of that cold day in late Decem¬ 
ber 1979 when Soviet paratroopers landed 
at Kabul airport and began a prolonged, 
costly and so far unsuccessful campaign to 
control Afghanistan. Babrak Karmal, 53, 
the Kremlin's hand-picked leader, re¬ 
mains in power, but the Soviet Union’s 
105,000 troops have failed in rooting out 
the mujahedin, the ragtag but stubborn 
guerrillas who control most of the coun¬ 


tryside Neither side has gained or lost 
much ground over the past three years, 
and all signs point to a continuing stale¬ 
mate. Although diplomats began to spec¬ 
ulate last November that new Soviet 
l eader Yuri Andropov would try to find a 
face-saving compromise that would allow 
the Soviet Union to withdraw from its Af¬ 
ghan quagmire, there has been no evi¬ 
dence of lhat so far. Says a senior British 
diplomat: “No one is winning, and short 
of a decision by Andropov to extricate 
himself from the country, of which we see 
no meaningful sign at present, it could 
drag on for years.” 

The anniversary prompted a world¬ 
wide chorus of statements and demon¬ 
strations calling for an end to the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan. “The United 
Stales does not intend to forget these 
brave people and their struggle," Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan said last week. The 
Socialist government of French President 
Francois Mitterrand did not mention 
the Soviet Union by name, but it “de¬ 
nounced all foreign intervention in Af¬ 
ghanistan's internal affairs.' West Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher was blunter, pledging support 
for “the Afghan people in their demand 
for freedom " In Tehran several hundred 
protesters marched outside the Soviet em¬ 
bassy. and in New Delhi hundreds of Af- 


Guerrillas examine a Soviet plane shot down last month in Kandahar province 





ghan exiles demonstrated in front of the 
Soviet embassy, raising clenched fists 
and shouting, “Down with the KGB." 
Perhaps the harshest criticism came from 
China, where the official party newspa¬ 
per, People’s Dailv, termed the invasion 
of neighboring Afghanistan “a grave 
threat to China’s security” and called 
upon other nations to give “moral and 


The price of resistance: smoke billows up from the 





material assistance” to the guerrillas. 

Accurate information on the situation 
in Afghanistan remains scarce. Foreign 
correspondents were forced to leave the 
country in early 1980, and since then very 
few visas have been issued to Western 
journalists. As a result, the world must 
rely largely on accounts by American and 
West European diplomats in Kabul. The 
diplomats admit that much of what they 
pass along is unconfirmed, while reports 
from the rebels are often exaggerated. 

Still, it is generally agreed that the So¬ 
viets control Kabul and other major cities 
such as Kandahar, in the south, and He¬ 
rat, in the far west. But the sniper fire that 
rings out at night in urban areas shows 
that the rebels can infiltrate even cities at 
will. The countryside, on the other hand, 
belongs to the mujahedin, and it is there 
that the battle is waged. 

In many ways, Afghanistan is a case¬ 
book example of how a well-equipped. 


Panjshir Valley during a Soviet bombing raid 
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conventional army can be frustrated by 
small, mobile bands of guerrillas. The 
Soviets, like the U.S. in Viet Nam, try 
to pinpoint guerrilla strongholds and 
then launch search-and-destroy missions 
against them. But often the Soviets 
discover that the insurgents have in 
the meantime disappeared. Returning to 
their base, the Soviet convoys of trucks 
and tanks are susceptible to ambush by 
the mujahedin. 

T he insurgents arm themselves pri¬ 
marily with weapons they capture 
from Soviet and Afghan soldiers, 
but they also receive and buy 
equipment, such as AK-47 rifles from Pa¬ 
kistan, SA-7 missiles and grenade launch¬ 
ers from China, and bazookas and 60-mm 
mortars from Egypt. Although Washing¬ 
ton refuses to comment, it is widely be¬ 
lieved that the U.S. is funneling arms to 
the rebels through Egypt. In November, 
U.S. Secretary of State George Shultz ac¬ 
cused the Soviets of using deadly chemical 
weapons against the mujahedin. As evi¬ 
dence. the State Department produced 
gas masks that had been found in Afghan¬ 
istan and that carried traces of the toxic 
substances. Moscow vehemently denies 
all chemical warfare charges. 

The Soviet army made some gains last 
winter, but during the summer the guer¬ 
rillas returned to harass the Soviets in the 
province of Kandahar and in the verdant 
Panjshir Valley, about 40 miles north of 
Kabul. In two major offensives, the Sovi¬ 
ets tried to trap the forces of Ahmed Shah 
Massoud, the onetime engineer who leads 
the largest group of guerrillas. Helicopters 
swooped down to drop off paratroopers, 
then joined MiG-21 jets in bombing the 
valley. Howitzers and rocket launchers 
bombarded the villages, and scores of 
tanks, led by the sophisticated T-72, 
rolled over the roads. The rebels withdrew 
to higher ground, then returned later to 


kill the Afghan army units left behind by 
the Soviets to hold the position. 

* Like David fighting Goliath, the reb¬ 
els sometimes score astounding hits. Three 
weeks ago, members of an Islamic guerril¬ 
la force waylaid a convoy in the province 
of Kandahar, near the Pakistan border. 
When a Soviet plane came to the aid of the 
soldiers, the insurgents shot it down with a 
portable SA-7 anti-aircraft missile. As a 
Soviet helicopter whirred overhead, one of 
the mujahedin grabbed an AK-47 rifle and 
fired at the pilot. The bullet hit its target, 
and the chopper came crashing down. 

The Afghan army has turned into a 
major liability for the Soviets. Since 1979, 
when the army consisted of 100,000 
troops, large numbers of soldiers have de¬ 
serted to the rebel side, and 15,000 to 
20,000 more have been killed. Today only 
30,000 soldiers remain in the Afghan 
army, and their loyalty to the Soviets is 
dubious. According to high Pakistani gov¬ 
ernment officials, the Soviets have taken 
some 5,000 teen-age volunteers for exten¬ 
sive military training in the Soviet Union. 
The goal: to develop an officer cadre for a 
revitalized Afghan army that could pre¬ 
sumably maintain control if and when So¬ 
viet forces pull out. 

The rebels, who are estimated to 
number 100,000, also have substantial 
problems. They are split into half a dozen 
major factions. The mujahedin have been 
unable to unite under a joint commander, 
and sometimes they battle each other. “If 
the six groups could get together, they just 
might force the Soviets to rethink staying 
on in Afghanistan,” says a senior Western 
diplomat in Islamabad. “But their infight¬ 
ing inevitably encourages the Soviets 
to hang on.” 

Moscow cannot subjugate Afghani¬ 
stan without sending in more troops. 1 mil¬ 
lion in the view of Pentagon analysts But 
neither do the mujahedin have the fire¬ 
power or numbers to defeat the Soviet 
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The wreckage of a Soviet helicopter brought down as it tried to aid a convoy under attack 







Mujahedin train with weapons in Kandahar 

army. That leaves the Kremlin two op¬ 
tions if it wants to avoid an indefinite stale¬ 
mate: escalate or pull out. There is no sign 
that the Soviets are prepared to do either. 

Some of the mujahedin claim to have 
killed or seriously wounded up to 45,000 
Soviet soldiers over the past three years, 
but U.S. defense expert." estimate that the 
number is probably between 10,000 and 
15,000. They say that even the higher 
number represents a tolerable level of ca¬ 
sualties for a superpower like the Soviet 
Union, and that the current fighting could 
therefore be kept up indefinitely. 

Nor is it certain how much the war is 
costing the Kremlin in economic terms 
Some Western diplomatic sources believe 
that Moscow is forcing the Afghans not 
only to house and feed the Soviet troops 
but to pay for their own military equip¬ 
ment. That would leave Moscow only the 
cost of transporting men and materiel to 
Afghanistan. The Soviet Union may also 
be profiting from Afghanistan's natural 
resources- it has apparently tapped the 


Rebels test captured Soviet detection equipment 


country's water supply for Soviet farms in 
neighboring Uzbekistan. 

Although similarities exist with the 
U.S. involvement in Viet Nam, there are 
also major differences. The Soviet Union, 
for one thing, is dealing with a neighbor, 
not a nation 10,000 miles away, and thus 
it is not plagued by long supply lines 
More important, Moscow docs not need 
to be concerned about domestic opposi¬ 
tion to the war Says a senior British offi¬ 
cial: “There has been no television cover¬ 
age of the war in Afghanistan, so Moscow 
does not have to worry too much about 
what the folks back home are thinking." 

Although Moscow initially was sur¬ 
prised at the fervor of the Afghan resis¬ 
tance movement, the Soviets may no 
longer be trying to crush the rebels. If the 
Soviet objective is to control the Afghan 
government, the major cities and the 
economy, as well as ensure that its neigh¬ 
bor does not fall prey to an Islamic revolu- 
| tion like Iran's. Moscow may have 
! achieved its goals. 


U.S intelligence officials believe that 
Andropov would welcome a settlement in 
Afghanistan, but only on his terms. Short¬ 
ly after the invasion, the Soviets cited 
their conditions for a political agreement 
the border with Pakistan, whici; serves as 
the guerrillas' supply route for weapons, 
would have to be scaled tight: all foreign 
aid to the rebels would have to stop; and 
Pakistan and Iran would have to recog¬ 
nize the Karmal regime as the country’s 
legitimate government For his part, Pa¬ 
kistani President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq 
insists that Soviet troops first must with¬ 
draw, Afghanistan must once again be¬ 
come a nonaligned nation, and the 3 mil¬ 
lion Afghan refugees must return home. 
The likely scenario, therefore, is that 
the Soviets will continue to soldier 
through 1983, fighting the rebels when 
possible, press-ganging more Afghans 
when they can, and waiting to see whose 
side time is on. — By James Kelly . 

Reported by Dean Brelis/New Delhi, with 
other bureaus 









DIPLOMACY 



Peking replies to the Soviets 


I t was hardly a love letter, but after more 
than two decades of rancorous relations, 
the message to the Soviet leadership on the 
60th anniversary of the founding of the So¬ 
viet Union was remarkably warm. Ex¬ 
pressing hopes for the gradual normaliza¬ 
tion of ties, the Chinese government urged 
both countries to “jointly work for the real¬ 
ization of this goal through negotiations, 
concrete actions and the removal of obsta¬ 
cles." Although the vaguely worded mes¬ 
sage promised nothing, it confirmed earli¬ 
er signals that China was serious about 
improving relations with the Soviet Union. 
Says a top Washington analyst. “It is an¬ 
other step forward in the atmospherics ” 
The first step was taken three months 
ago, when Chinese Leader Deng Xiao¬ 
ping agreed to resume consultations be¬ 
tween the two countries after a frosty in¬ 
termission of nearly three years. The 
Soviets, who have long hoped for better 
links with Peking, quickly responded. At 
Leonid Brezhnevs funeral last Novem¬ 
ber, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro¬ 
myko went out of his way to give his Chi¬ 
nese counterpart, Huang IJua, a cordial 
welcome. After a 90-min. meeting, both 
sides declared that they were optimistic 
about the future of Sino-Soviet relations. 
Said TASS: “The Soviet leadership is striv¬ 
ing to move these relations onto the track 
! of good ncighborliness" Although Huang 
was replaced as Foreign Minister after his 
return from Moscow by Wu Xueqian, a 
former Deputy Foreign Minister, the 
switch reflected no change in policy. 

The Chinese have long insisted on 
three conditions before ties could be im¬ 
proved. the Soviets remove some of their 
49 divisions from Mongolia and the 
shared border; they withdraw from Af¬ 
ghanistan; and they end their support of 
Viet Nam's occupation of Kampuchea. 
Lately, the Chinese have hinted that they 
I would be willing to settle for less. One pos¬ 
sibility, which the Soviets may accept, is a 
token reduction of Soviet troops along the 
border. Agreement on that issue alone, 
Chinese diplomats now say, would be 
enough to allow the two countries to con¬ 
duct serious negotiations on trade, thus 
sidestepping the difficult issues of Af¬ 
ghanistan and Kampuchea. 

The slowly thawing relationship is the 
result of a shift away from China’s isola¬ 
tionism. In flirting with Moscow, the Chi¬ 
nese hope to exert some influence over So¬ 
viet policy, while pressuring the Reagan 
Administration to be more outspoken in 
its support of Peking. The move is also re¬ 
garded as a natural extension of China's 
attempt to become more involved in 
world trade in order to develop its back¬ 
ward economy. Says a U.S. analyst: The 
real mystery is why this has not happened 
before." 

The tangible benefits of a rapproche¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union could be sig¬ 


nificant. China's aging industrial plant 
was built almost entirely with Soviet tech¬ 
nology and hardware in the 1950s, when 
the two nations were allies. The Chinese 
may be counting on the Soviets to supply 
needed spare parts and machinery for the 
modernization of these factories, and for 
the construction of new ones, which are 
urgently needed. Relaxation of border 
tensions, which now tie up more than 1 
million Chinese troops, could also help 
cut China's military expenditures. Says a 
U.S. diplomat in Washington: “The Chi¬ 
nese basically want some leverage over 
the Soviets, some diplomatic advantage, 
and they want economic aid. They’re not 
expecting miracles." 

U.S. officials are treating the slow 
courtship “with dignified calm," in the 
words of a U.S. official. Experts in Wash¬ 
ington express confidence that enduring 
conflicts of interest, notably over Afghan- 



New Foreign Minist er Wu Xueqian 

"A step forward in the atmospherics. " 


istan and Kampuchea, will limit any new 
Sino-Soviet friendship. Says a U.S. ana¬ 
lyst: “We don't really sec these two agree¬ 
ing on anything very significant. But we 
sure don't want them to, either." Even if 
the Soviets and the Chinese move closer, 
there will be plenty of warning. “The U.S. 
does not have to panic or go courting cra- 
venly." says a U.S. diplomat. “We expect 
no dramatic changes. And those who arc 
apprehensive should realize this will pro¬ 
ceed slowly, and not necessarily inimica 1- 
ly to U.S. interests" 

One indication of China's continued 
restraint in dealing with the .Soviets came 
last week. Only days after Peking sent 
Moscow the warm message, the Chinese 
called in harsh terms for the withdrawal 
of the U.S.S.R.’s “aggressor troops” 
from Afghanistan. And in a gesture ap¬ 
parently intended to reassure the U.S., 
Chinese leaders have postponed substan¬ 
tive talks with the Soviets until after Sec¬ 
retary of State George Shultz visits Pe¬ 
king in early February. ■ 


FRANCE 



Communists lecture the media 

T he call was intended to strike a nerve 
among politically sensitive French 
journalists Instead, it drew jeers of cyni¬ 
cism and outrage. Nonetheless, all of 
France remained fascinated last week 
with an extraordinary campaign by the So¬ 
viet government and the French Commu¬ 
nist Party that demanded a greater diversi¬ 
ty of views in the reporting by France's 
state-run radio and television networks. 
The reason for the hubbub was easy to dis¬ 
cern: a desire to affect French news cover¬ 
age of the Italian allegation that the Bul¬ 
garian secret police, and by implication 
the Soviet KGB, were behind Turkish 
Gunman Mehmet Ali Agca’s attempt to 
assassinate Pope John Paul II in 1981. 

Like other Western newsmen, French 
broadcasters have given prominent cover¬ 
age to the Italian government’s charges. 
In response, an aide to Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor to France Stepan Chervoncnko sent a 
letter to all major French news organiza¬ 
tions demanding “fair” treatment of the 
U.S.S.R. and accusing the French of mak¬ 
ing “our country the object of the most 
shameless defamation" The French press 
wasted no time in responding. Replied the 
conservative Paris daily l^e Quotidien: 
“One can easily imagine the scandal that 
would ensue if a U.S. ambassador in 
France dared to send an insulting letter to 
all the newspapers, radio and television 
stations demanding that they judge his 
country more sympathetically.” 

Through no coincidence, the Soviet 
theme was also taken up by the French 
Communist Party daily L’Humanite. The 
paper lambasted the French media for 
their alleged anti-Soviet bias and declared 
that there were “no established facts" and 
only “inexistent proof land 1 uncertain hy¬ 
potheses" behind the reports of the Bul¬ 
garian-Soviet connection. The television 
networks were singled out for blame be¬ 
cause. the Communis: newspaper said, 
they were state run and thus “public ser¬ 
vices.” The failure to give equal play to 
Soviet denials of a role in the assassina¬ 
tion attempt. L'Humanite piously said, 
was “serious, serious for democracy.” 
Added the newspaper, in one of 1982‘s 
most ironic statements: “When you only 
hear one bell struck, you can’t distinguish 
truth from falsehood. When you're only 
given one opinion, always the same, it's 
your independence of mind, your chance 
to judge for yourself, that's threatened" 

As it happens, the Soviet leadership 
last week had only a single opinion to of¬ 
fer on Pope John Paul II. The official TASS 
news agency condemned the Pope for his 
“conservative and rigid” attitude toward 
the Soviet bloc. TASS also denounced the 
Vatican for using the “cover of religion" 
to engage in “anti-Communist propagan¬ 
da on a broad scale." The Vatican said it 
had “no comment or reply" to that sound 
of one bell ringing in the Kremlin. ■ 
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As Delegates Klmche and Draper, left, watch, a 


MIDDLE EAST 



Disagreement over an agenda 


T here was a time, in the early fall, when 
U.S. officials believed they could per¬ 
suade Israel, Syria and the Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization to withdraw their 
armies from Lebanon by the end of 1982. 
It did not work out that way. When direct 
negotiations between Lebanon and Israel 
finally began last week, some diplomats m 
the Middle East predicted that the talks 
would last two months. Others speculated 
that the process could easily take a year 
At last week’s sessions, which alter¬ 
nated between Khalde, a Lebanese sea¬ 
side resort south of Beirut, and the Israeli 
border community of Qiryat Shemona. 
the two sides found little to agree on. The 
head of the Lebanese delegation, Antoine 
Fallal, declared that Lebanon had never 
wanted to be a source of hostile action 
against Israel and was neither ‘ responsi¬ 
ble nor accountable" for the longtime 
presence of the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization within its borders. David 
Kimche. director-general of Israel's For¬ 
eign Ministry and head of his country's 
delegation, replied that Lebanon’s signing 
of the 1969 Cairo Agreement, which al¬ 
lowed the PI O. to establish its rule in 
Southern Lebanon and the refugee camps, 
had been a violation of the 1949 armistice 
between the two countries Kimche also 
reminded the Lebanese that their govern¬ 
ment had supponed Egvpt, Syria and Jor¬ 
dan during the Six-Day War of 1967. 

More important than their differing 
interpretations of recent history was the 
fact that the Lebanese and the Israelis 
disagreed over an agenda for the current 
negotiations The Israelis believed that 
* the talks should be wide-ranging, leading 
to norm;; I relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. Israel is reportedly seeking the right 
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rabbi welcomes Fattal to Qiryat Shemona 

to maintain early-warning stations and to 
conduct air and naval surveillance in Leb¬ 
anon. It is also asking for a commitment 
that the PL.O. will withdraw its remain¬ 
ing forces and free all Israeli prisoners of 
war before a simultaneous withdrawal of 
Israeli and Syrian troops from Lebanon 
takes place. 

The Lebanese, on the other hand, 
want to talk mainly about a speedy and 
complete withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
Newly elected President Amin Gemayel 
is concerned that the continuing presence 
of foreign troops will undermine his at¬ 
tempt to restore the government's author¬ 
ity over the country The Lebanese are 
also aware of the feelings of their powerful 
Arab friends, and with reason Saudi Ara¬ 
bia has threatened to withhold urgently 
needed reconstruction funds for Lebanon 
if Gemayel's government concludes an 
agreement that deals with topics other 
than an Israeli withdrawal 

U.S. Special Envoy Morris Draper, 
who is also taking part in the talks, de¬ 
clared last week that the U.S. supported Is¬ 
rael’s "legitimate security interests” as 
well as Lebanon’s "sovereignty and inde¬ 
pendence." But Washington generally fa¬ 
vors the Lebanese position. The Reagan 
Administration fears that wide-ranging 
discussions would merely prolong the cri¬ 
sis in Lebanon and would prevent the U.S. 
from making any headway on President 
Reagan's Sept. 1 peace plan, which calls 
for a future association between Jordan 
and the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip 

Even if Israel and Lebanon reach an 
agreement on troop withdrawals, Syrian 
President Hafez Assad will still have to go 
along with it. Assad has reportedly made 
up his mind to remove his 30,000 troops 
from Lebanon when the Israeli forces are 
withdrawn. But any Israeli efforts to gain a 
permanent military foothold in Lebanon 
could lead to a similar demand by the Syri¬ 
ans, and thus to further delays. ■ 


Ugly Outbreak 

Ethnic tensions flare up 

A ngry crowds blocked streets and 
stoned a bus. Vandals painted swasti¬ 
kas and vicious slogans on houses and 
cars and even on the home of a govern¬ 
ment minister. One message, scrawled on 
a wall in a prosperous neighborhood, sug¬ 
gested that the area's residents be sent “to 
Auschwitz and Treblinka,” two of the 
most notorious Nazi death camps of 
World War II. 

An ugly outbreak of anti-Semitism in 
the U.S. or Western Europe? Not at all. It 
was part of an unusually severe flare-up of 
ethnic tension in Israel between Sephardic 
Jews, who came from North Africa and 
other parts of the Arab and Oriental 
world, and Ashkena/.i Jews, whose roots 
are in Europe. Though the Sephardic com¬ 
munity now forms a majority in Israel, ac¬ 
cording to most authorities, and was large¬ 
ly responsible for bringing Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin to power, the more af¬ 
fluent Ashkenazim have long dominated 
the country's institutions. 

The current troubles staged in the 
Tel Aviv slum of Kfar Shalem, when Yis- 
rael Yehoshua, a sanitation worker who 
migrated from Yemen 35 years ago, add¬ 
ed a room to the two-room house that he 
and 18 relatives share. City authorities 
said that the addition was illegal, and sent 
a bulldozer, accompanied by an elite po¬ 
lice squad, to tear it down. The family 
pleaded with the police to wait, pointing 
out that Yehoshua was in the process of 
obtaining a temporary court injunction 
barring the demolition, but the authori¬ 
ties refused to hold off. As the bulldozer 
rolled forward, Yehoshua’s son Shimon, 
25, fired his pistol from the roof. He hit no 
one, but a policeman quickly shot Shimon 
dead His relatives insisted later that he 
had fired in the air or at the wheels of 
the bulldozer; the police said he had 
aimed at them. Cried his sister Dvora: 
"He survived the war in Lebanon, only to 
be shot like a dog while defending his 
own house!" 

O vernight, ethnic agitation broke out 
in Tel Aviv Demonstrators called 
Mayor Shlomo Lahat a murderer and 
threatened revenge. Swastikas appeared 
on the Jerusalem residence of Yosef Burg, 
the German-born Interior Minister who 
has authority over the police. 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister Begin 
avoided ail public comment, thereby 
drawing a rebuke from the Jerusalem 
Post The paper regretted that Begin, 
“whose sensitivity to anti-Semitism and 
communal animosity is well known, 
should choose to remain silent." Once 
again, as in the aftermath of the Beirut 
massacre last September, it was left to 
President Yitzhak Navon to address the 
nation's conscience. Navon, a Sephardic 
Jew, called for an investigation and at the 
same time denounced the “criminal ex¬ 
ploitation" of the tragedy. ■ 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Prague’s Sullen Winter 


The economy slows, cheating increases and weekends get longer 


I n Czechoslovakia, a country haunted 
by its past, one event in particular lin¬ 
gers in the national mind: the Soviet-led 
invasion by some 600,000 Warsaw Pact 
troops in August 1968. That show of force 
quickly snuffed out the budding reforms 
that came to be known as the “Prague 
Spring" and led to the replacement in 
April 1969 of Communist Chief Alexan¬ 
der Dubcek by Gustav Husak, a party of¬ 
ficial loyal to Moscow. Since then, Husak 
has sought to “normalize" life by 
striking an unwritten deal with his 
15 million countrymen- do not stir 
up political trouble and, in ex¬ 
change, enjoy a steadily improving 
standard of living. But as the coun¬ 
try's economy has faltered, the na¬ 
tion has become apprehensive. This 
week, as Prague plays host to the 
annual summit meeting of the sev¬ 
en-member Warsaw Pact, Soviet 
Leader Yuri Andropov is expected 
to go to Czechoslovakia for his first 
trip outside the Soviet Union since 
taking over from Leonid Brezhnev. 

To assess the current mood, Bonn 
Correspondent John Moody trav¬ 
eled through Czechoslovakia. His 
report: 

By 4 p.m . the winter night has 
stolen the shine from the Vltava 
River and turned the ornate sculp¬ 
tures on the venerable Charles 
Bridge into spooky, weather- 
scarred night stalkers. On Na Priko- 
pe Street, a major artery, every third 
street lamp emits a ghostly glow, for 
most of the rest are turned off. Some 
side streets are completely dark. 

The scene is not from Kafka but 
from contemporary Prague, where 
the Good King Wenceslas ruled 
in the 10th century, where Mo/art 
first per formed Don Giovanni, and 
where, on Aug. 20. 1968, Soviet 
tanks rumbled through the streets 
It is a measure of the country's reli¬ 
ance on the Soviet Union that some¬ 
thing as basic as the street lights in 
the country's capital arc affected by Mos¬ 
cow’s policies: two of three are dark be¬ 
cause the Soviet Union last year cut oil de¬ 
liveries to Czechoslovakia by 12% 

Gustav Husak, 69, had developed 
such close relations with Leonid Brezhnev 
that among East European leaders he 
alone was allowed to address the late So¬ 
viet leader in the familiar “tuy” form of 
Russian. Husak in effect has stifled politi¬ 
cal unrest partly by offering Czechs what 
is one of the highest standards of living in 
Eastern Europe. A similar bargain was 
struck in Hungary by Janos Kaddr, who 
took over after the abortive revolution 
there in 1956. As a senior Western diplo¬ 


mat in Prague puts it. “Husak told 
Czechs, ‘Keep your heads down political¬ 
ly or you'll get them knocked off again, 
like in '68. In return, we’ll look the other 
way when you steal from factories to 
feather your own nests " 

Until the late 1970s, the bargain held 
The economy grew at an average annual 
rate of 2. while inflation was negligible. 
Food prices, in particular, brought smiles 
around the dining-room table. The cost of 
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Czechs crossing the venerable Charles Bridge in Prague 

Fourteen years later, the memory of the invasion lingers on. 

meat, for example, remained unchanged 
throughout the decade Just us important, 
there was official head turning at petty 
thievery from factories and offices, at the 
high absenteeism among workers and at 
the lax enforcement of production codes. 

One Western diplomat remarked that 
Prague had achieved an old socialist 
dream of a shrinking work week, but not 
quite in the proper manner: all but the 
most city-bound citizens leave their jobs at 
noon on Friday, jamming the highways in 
their domestic-made Skoda sedans as they 
travel to their count! y homes for the week¬ 
end. They take Mondays off to recover. 

But the good times are ending. The 


high cost of oil. the tightening of credit 
from the West and a soft market for such 
Czech products as textile machinery, 
glassware and leather goods have slowed 
the country's industrial output. There was 
almost no overall growth in national in¬ 
come in 1981. Last year it was up less than 
I (t/ r. Officials arc tight-lipped about 
Czechoslovakia's debt to the West, but a 
local economist privately puts the figure 
at about $3.8 billion, far less than Poland's 
estimated $25 billion, but up from ap¬ 
proximately $3,1 billion in 1979 Al¬ 
though Communist-bloc nations like 
Czechoslovakia profess to have no unem¬ 
ployment at all, many workers hold jobs 
that require little more than showing up 
and punching a clock 

Amid the economic difficulties, 
the Czechoslovak government was 
forced to raise the prices of meat, 
milk and bread last February by as 
much as 15(Kv, and this month 
more basic services aie expected to 
go up in price. The price of top- 
quality pork, for example, has dou¬ 
bled (to $3.25 per lb.), while beef 
jumped from $2 to $5.45 per lb., 
making such routine dishes as beef 
and onion ragout a once-a-week 
luxury. With salaries averaging 
$300 a month, most Czechs still can 
afford to eat well. The problem is 
finding the groceries: over the past 
year beef and pork have become 
noticeably more scarce. In their 
place, frozen fish from Bulgaria is 
filling store shelves Frsft and onion 
ragout’* There was no mad scram¬ 
ble to buy. As a popular joke puts it, 
“If God wanted Czechs lo eat fish, 
he’d have given us a coastline." 

T he ftxxl supplies are bountiful 
when compared with those in 
the U.SS.R., yet many citizens feel 
that the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party has broken its pledge by fail¬ 
ing to ensure stable prices and no 
shortages. The popular response, so 
far at least, is to cheat a bit more, 
which could be an extraordinary 
feat in this economy The Czechs 
were once famous throughout Eu¬ 
rope for their strict orderliness and 
scrupulous honesty, but that reputa¬ 
tion is now tarnished. Everyone cuts 
a corner here, steals something there. 
Lubomir, for example, is a 34-year-old 
boiler repairman m the city of Brno. His 
monthly salary is $350 He works about 
five hours on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 
On Thursdays he sells on the black mar¬ 
ket spare parts that he has filched on the 
job. Then he spends a long weekend at his 
two-bedroom country house some 40 
miles from Brno, returning to work on 
Tuesday. At a food-processing plant near 
Prague, a middle-level executive is re¬ 
sponsible for overseeing the production of 
2 million tons of canned meal a day. But 
his workers actually produce less than half 
that amount So he lies: he marks down 
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Jaime de Mora y Arag6n, center, leaving Banco de Andalucia after checking losses. 


2 Vi million tons a day. He has no fear of 
being caught and punished. “That’s my 
boss’s problem," he says with a shrug. “He 
probably fiddles with his figures too." 

So pervasive is this way of life that the 
Czechs themselves joke about it constant¬ 
ly. They even made a film about it titled 
Friday Is No Holiday. The'movie shows 
workers plodding lazily through their jobs 
during most of the week. Then comes Fri¬ 
day, and suddenly the proletariat turns in¬ 
dustrious. Some steal bricks to complete 
the lakeside cottage, others “borrow" 
pipes for a private plumbing job or barter 
for extra gasoline to make a weekend ex¬ 
cursion. Released in 1978, the film drew 
packed houses in theaters across the 
country during its run. The boffo business 
was not surprising in a country where the 
most popular maxim among workers re¬ 
mains “If you aren’t cheating, then you 
are cheating your own family." 

Despite the posters hanging through¬ 
out Prague to hail the 60th anniversary 
of the Soviet Union, the Czechs consider 
their relationship with Moscow to be one 
of accommodation, even resignation. 
With Husak firmly in control and an esti¬ 
mated 80,000 Soviet troops still stationed 
m the country, the IJ.S.S.R. dominates 
Czech life both politically and militarily. 
The biggest worry among party officials 
at the moment is figuring out what the 
Kremlin wants. “Andropov is as much a 
mystery to the Czechs as he is to us right 
now," says a Western diplomat. “They 
are waiting to sec whether he wants blind 
loyalty or economic reform, or both.” 

With that kind of attitude, it is not sur¬ 
prising that Czechs have been unsympa¬ 
thetic, even hostile, to the aspirations 
of the Solidarity trade union in neighbor¬ 
ing Poland. The Czechs 
have resented the fact 
that their goods, in¬ 
cluding food and oil, 
were apparently being 
shipped across the bor¬ 
der to relieve shortages. 

Traditionally. Czechs 
have thought of Poles 
as lazy and undisci¬ 
plined: thus there was 
some feeling that they 
deserved their econom¬ 
ic woes. And most Czechs assumed from 
their own experience that Solidarity was 
doomed from the start. 

That is partly why no mass dissident 
movement has sprouted in Czechoslova¬ 
kia since 1968. In addition, the Husak 
regime is notoriously vigorous in rooting 
out rebels. But peihaps the most impor¬ 
tant reason Czechoslovakia has remained 
placid lies in its history. Memory is a pow¬ 
erful teacher, and the pain of that August 
morning in 1968 has not disappeared. 
“Czechs are not heroes," says Wolf Osch- 
hes of t he Federal Institute for East Euro¬ 
pean and International Studies in Co¬ 
logne “They only fight when they think 
they a chance of winning." Right 
now, u, y do not. ■ 



SPAIN 

Holiday Heis t_ 

The jet set loses $16 million 

is the season when the beautiful peo- 
I pie cluster at one of their favorite In 
places, the Spanish Mediterranean resort 
of Marbella, just west down the coast from 
Malaga. Clustering there too this Christ¬ 
mas, alas for them, were the creme de la 
creme of criminals. When Francisco Ye- 
lamo, director of the Marbella branch of 
the Banco de Andalucia, unlocked his 
bank on the town’s main street, the Avc- 
nida de Ricardo Soriano, at the end of the 
Christmas holiday early last week, he 
opened the doors on a burglary so thor¬ 
ough that it rocked all of Spain. Over a 
long and lucrative holiday recess, the 
thieves, still unidentified at week's end. 
had swiped at least $16 million in money, 
jewels and other valuables. 

The burglars were ready to go to 
work, it appeared, as soon as Yelamo rou¬ 
tinely locked up the bank on Christmas 
Eve. Once he was gone, they set to their 
appointed task, knowing that almost 72 
hours would elapse before they would be 
disturbed. Their base of operations was 
an empty apartment above the bank. 
From that vantage point, they disconnect¬ 
ed four separate alarm systems. Then, just 
as in the 1956 movie Rififi. they drilled a 
hole in the floor to the bank s data-pro- 
cessing center. Dropping through, they 
approached their principal objective: the 
two doors leading to the bank’s 186 safe- 
deposit boxes in the basement of the 
building. The first iron-barred door was 
easy to breach; the second, a bulky steel 
safe door with multiple locks, had to be 
burned through. Police discovered tanger¬ 
ine peels on the floor by the gates, left 
there by the burglars, who snacked as 


they spent hours scorching their way into 
the vault with acetylene torches 

Once the thieves were inside, the 
valuables in the private strongboxes were 
theirs for the taking. The thieves ignored 
personal papers and discarded jewelry 
that they apparently considered to be in¬ 
ferior. Included in the haul was a collec¬ 
tion of Goya prints owned by Jaime de 
Mora y Aragon, brother of Queen Fabiola 
of Belgium. De Mora's first estimate of his 
losses: $640,000 “I am ruined,” said Fehci 
Cultrcra. an Italian who lost $250,000 in 
jewels and who was quick to offer a 
$ 100,000 reward 

Little of the loot was insured, and 
much of it appeared difficult to trace. At 
week's end police were still trying to learn 
how much had been taken. Some of the ! 
wealthy victims were not in Marbella last 
week; of hers preferred to wait to talk to 
the police until after the mob of Spanish 
journalists who had swarmed to the resort 
had disappeared In addition, some of the 
money that had been taken might have 
been what the Spanish refer to as “black 
money," undeclared income that its own¬ 
ers would just as soon not mention to the 
authorities. 

So extensive was the take that Spanish 
police assumed that the operation had 
been carried out by a sizable and experi¬ 
enced gang. The burglars were so familiar 
with the bank, investigators theorized, 
that they must have lented a box at some 
point in order to case the place. One imme¬ 
diate suspect. Frenchman Albert Spag- 
giari, 50, who with seven accomplices in 
1976 hit a Societe Generate branch in Nice 
for $ 10 million in cash and other valuables. 
Spaggiari was nabbed by police for that 
heist, but escaped one year later by jump¬ 
ing out the window of a magistrate's office 
where he was being questioned A fugitive 
ever since, he was reportedly spotted re¬ 
cently near Marbella. ■ 
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Sapphire skies, emerald seas and underdevelopment; insets, Jamaica’s Edward Seaga and Grenada’s Maurice Bishop 


TUI CARIBBfcAN 

Trouble s in a P au per's P a radise 

An archipelago of tiny democracies faces economic woes 


O ne of the more important pieces of 
legislation that got lost in the rush of 
last month's lame-duck session of Con¬ 
gress was President Reagan's much her¬ 
alded Caribbean Basin Initiative. Origi¬ 
nally proposed in February 1982, the CBI 
offered $350 million in short-term cash 
aid and a variety of long-term trade and 
tariff benefits for the struggling ministates 
of Central America and the Caribbean. 
Approved by the House and the Senate I 
Finance Committee, the plan must be 
presented anew to the 98th Congress, al- 
• though the short-term aid money has al¬ 
ready been disbursed. 

In Central America, the main aim of 
the CBl is to fight Ma»xist-led subversion 



and insurgency. But in the 2,000-mile- 
long sweep of islands that dapple the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea, the problems are very differ¬ 
ent. The area's twelve sovereign nations, 
nine of which have become independent 
since 1961, face poverty, high unemploy¬ 
ment, crippling debt and declining in¬ 
come from their few marketable com¬ 
modities. Time Caribbean Bureau Chief 
William McWhirter and Correspondent 
I Bernard Diederich visited much of the ar¬ 
chipelago and interviewed its worried 
leaders. Their report: 

It was the search for gold that brought 
the first voyages of discovery to the Carib¬ 
bean. The intrepid explorers found little 
gold, but they fell upon a pauper’s paradise 
of emerald seas, swaying palms and scent¬ 
ed hillsides. Marveled Nicolo Syllacio, a 
writer who traveled with Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus on his 1493 expedition to the is¬ 
lands of the New World: “The beauty of its 
mountains and the amenity of its verdure 
must be seen to be believed." The natural 
allure remains, but the modern quest in the 


Caribbean is both more practical and 
more urgent. It is a search for the means of 
basic political and economic survival. 

The U.S. has much at stake in the out¬ 
come of that search. Not only do the 
Caribbean islands (total pop. about 26.5 
million) extend across vital American 
shipping lanes, but most of the tiny 
nations, ranging in population from 
Barbados' 79,000 to Cuba’s 10.3 million, 
have another special asset that is rare in 
the developing world. Despite a cruel his¬ 
tory of imported slavery, colonialism and 
harsh exploitation, the fledgling states re¬ 
main among the most democratically gov¬ 
erned in the world. The major exceptions: 
Cuba, Grenada and Haiti. Most of the oth¬ 
er governments are aware of, if not always 
responsive to, a barrage of scrutiny from 
independent newspapers and opposition 
parties that extend across a spectrum 
ranging from conservative monetarism to 
Maoism with a calypso beat. Political apa¬ 
thy is rarely a problem. On minuscule 
Dominica (pop. 80,000), for example, vir¬ 
tually everyone seems to tune in to daily 
radio broadcasts of debates in the 30- 
member House of Assembly. As a U.S. 
State Department expert puts it, “We 
can take solace in the fact that the parlia¬ 
mentary system is fundamental in the Ca¬ 
ribbean, and holding up well almost 
everywhere.” 

Sadly, the same cannot be said for the 
region’s economies. Trinidad and Tobago 
(pop. 1.1 million) is lucky, the two-island 
nation now produces about 183,000 bbl. of 
oil a day. But the list of social and economic 
problems elsewhere in the Caribbean is a 
depressing one Cash debts are staggering: 
the islands as a whole owe Western banks 
and governments more than $6.5 billion. I n 
Jamaica (pop. 2.2 million) the $1.4 billion 
foreign debt is equal to 40% of the coun try s 
entire gross domestic product. In Grenada, 
the Marxist-inspired New Jewel Move¬ 
ment has run up a $17.1 million debt that 
equals 21 % of the coun try’s annua 1 prod uc- 
tion of goods and services. Despite large- 
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scale emigration from the islands, unem¬ 
ployment has reached rates of more than 
30%. with the level approaching 50% 
among increasingly restive youths. Says 
Rex Nettleford. a Jamaican author and di¬ 
rector of studies for the Trade Union Insti¬ 
tute of the U ni versi ty of the West Indies: “ I f 
there are not fundamental changes, we are 
going to have very serious problems. Vio¬ 
lence is quite possible." 

Along with economic decline has 
come social demoralization, especially on 
the islands where local values have been 
distorted by mass tourism, gambling and 
the drug trade. In the once conservative 
and traditionally oriented society of the 
Bahamas, 10% of all marriages now end 
in divorce, and 60% of all births are ille¬ 
gitimate. Health studies indicate that half 
the population suffers from malnutrition. 
Says Venezuela's ex-Foreign Minister 
Aristides Calvani, who is heavily involved 
in his government s $750 million aid pro¬ 
gram for the Caribbean: “The general 
rule is poverty going to misery. The Ca¬ 
ribbean states are not the Third World. 
They are the Fourth World.’’ 

T he Caribbean democracies would be 
better equipped to face their woes if 
they could learn to pull in tandem. But 
unique forces seem to work against that 
possibility. After three centuries of slavery 
and colonialism, independence has in¬ 
spired a heady and often heedless individ¬ 
ualism. Says Journalist Ulric Mentus: 
“People cherish their freedom. They think 
of dancing in the streets, throwing out 
their leaders and not going to work if they 
don’t feel like it as all part of the same de¬ 
mocracy. They will not vote for any gov¬ 
ernment they cannot tell to go to hell." 

The same strong-willed individuality 
has produced prickly rivalries among the 
ministates. Two attempts at regional fed¬ 
eration failed. Although the area has some 
effective regional institutions, such as the 
Caribbean Development Bank, genuine 
cooperation in critical areas of govern¬ 
ment planning, marketing and even the 
costly business of diplomatic representa¬ 
tion abroad is rare. Sometimes the re¬ 
gional competition reaches ludicrous 
extremes. In 1976, Jamaica used a devel¬ 
opmental loan from Trinidad and Tobago 
to finance an elaborate London embassy 
and to create Air Jamaica as a rival to the 
donor country's BWIA International; 
both airlines are now heavy money losers. 
Major General Robert Neish, head of the 
4,000-membcr Jamaica Defense Force, 
finds it easier to work out military ex¬ 
change programs with Puerto Rico, a U.S. 
commonwealth, than with his indepen- 
| dent neighbors. 

! f urther splintering of the island com¬ 
munity is a possibility. Already the Lee¬ 
ward Island of Nevis (pop 9,000) is threat¬ 
ening to split away from neighboring St. 
Kitts (pop. 35,000) before their scheduled 
independence from Britain in mid-1983. 

' bay". Dominica's Prime Minister Fugcnia 
Charles We have become little nations of 


our own. and it's not easy to go back. If we 
were given an ultimatum of aid for unity, 
we would probably give up the aid." 

For all the disharmony, there is a 
firm convergence of views on what the is¬ 
lands need in order to survive. At the top 
of the list is a better economic infrastruc¬ 
ture. Says Journalist Mentus: “It's amaz¬ 
ing how similar the situation is in all the 
countries: bad roads, bad telephone ser¬ 
vice, electrical shortages and insufficient 
food production." In Dominica, no fac¬ 
tory exists to preserve the fish that 
residents catch, nor is there adequate ru¬ 
ral drainage, meaning that too much 
rainfall washes away vegetable crops. In 
addition, citizens remain reluctant to 
perform certain vital tasks. Says an econ¬ 
omist in Dominica: “People have an aver¬ 
sion to agriculture because it is associated 



A revolutionary billboard in Grenada 


with slavery and indentured labor." 

But there is also a new message in the 
Caribbean states, one of working harder 
and living within realistic limits. As Trini¬ 
dad's Prime Minister George Chambers 
repeatedly told his citizens on a recent ru¬ 
ral tour, “Our principal problem is how to 
make society more productive. We must 
stop passing the buck." In the hard- 
pressed Dominican Republic, newly elect¬ 
ed President Salvador Jorge Blanco has 
halved his own $120,000 annual salary 
and added an extra hour to the local work 
day. Warns Jamaican Prime Minister Ed¬ 
ward Seaga: “If we don't have growth, you 
will be looking at independent countries 
searching for alternatives to the private- 
enterprise economy.” 

I n the new but fragile m<x>d of Caribbe¬ 
an realism, the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s Caribbean Basin Initiative, with its 
emphasis on incentives to private enter¬ 
prise, may play a helpful psychological as 
well as economic role. Says a senior U.S. 
diplomat in the region \ have tried to 
warn |Caribbean leaders I that they have 
got to get their act togetD r If we put 
down a road, they had better put a factory 
at the end of it.” 

Despite the economic conditions, 
nothing seems to constrain the good humor 
and optimism of the average Caribbean 
citizen Individually, at least, they simply 
believe that their life will improve. These 
feelings, however, could change if the an¬ 
ticipated benefits do not appear. Almost 
every island now has its fledgling Marxist 
movement awaiting such a day of reckon¬ 
ing. Typically, Trevor Monroe, the Rhodes 
scholar who leads Jamaica's Marxist 
Workers' Party, charges that “the demo¬ 
cratic system has been tried to its greatest 
extent in the Caribbean, and it is worn 
out." Fvcn in the warm and languid tempo 
of the Caribbean, time is running short to 
prove that Monroe is wrong. ■ 



"If there are not fundamental changes, we are going to have very serious problems. " 
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Poverty-stricken Asians have one main energy resource: 
harnessing it gives gifted ait students empathy 
for the underprivileged. 


Here in AIT's Solar Energy Park Asia’s 
leaders-in-training learn to work out better 
futures for their people by inventing low- 
cost methods for village self-help. The feel¬ 
ing for the enormous task students develop 
on this unique campus has a spin-off: the 
overwhelming majority shun the brain- 
drain, keeping their special talents at home 
to help the less fortunate. 

A place in Asia’s sun 

Only Asia's best applicants meet the high 
standards oi this one of a kind post graduate 
engineering institute If you think you could 
qualify, write for information. The costs of 
attending All are reasonable and often 
students are supported by their employers or 
Governments In cases where financing is a 
hardship, there are some full scholarships 
travel, accommodation and lining expenses 
included for which you can apply. 
Stimulating teaching challenge 

A fertile academic environment with 
emphasis on meaningful research projects at 
Master & Doctorate levels and an elite, 
motivated student body is an assignment 
most teachers only dream about. At AIT, it's 


a reality. Prospective faculty members with 
Ph.D. minimum & extensive experience 
should contact the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 

Tax - free endowment 

Although supported by both governments 
and the private* sector. AIT faces running cost 
problems common to most universities to 
day. Here help is needed, particularly in the 
form of more scholarships. Negotiations are 
underway for donations and endowments to 
qualify for tax exempt status in the home 
country (already granted in the U S A.). The 
Vice President for Development will be hap 
py to supply further information 
Sponsor a student 

With all but a few of AIT's graduates 
ignoring the pull of the West and staying 
within Asia to become urgently-needed 
technocrats, a scholarship or bursary is a real 
gift to Asia's future. Funds reserved for Asian 
countries of 'most need’ or 'most deserving' 
status can achieve the required result through 
AIT by earmarking for the purpose. 

For further information contact the Office 
for Information Services P.O. Box 2754 
Bangkok, Thailand, 10501. Cable: AIT 
BANGKOK 


AIT 

Asian Institute of Technology 

Graduate Engineering Divisions: Agricultural and Food. Computer Applications. Energy Technology. Environmental 

Geotechnical & Transportation. Human Settlements Development. Industrial & Management. Structural & Construction. Water Resources. 
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Lack of funds caused work to stop last August on Interstate 15 near Nephi, Utah; a parallel highway, known to local drivers as “Nephi Death Strl| 


The Repairing of America 

Deteriorating roads, bridges, dams and sewers finally get some attention 


W hen Ronald Reagan returns to 
Washington this week from 
his holiday vacation in the 
West, one of his first acts will 
be to pick up a pen and sign a bulky docu¬ 
ment. On the same day, a telecopier ma¬ 
chine at the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion 16 blocks away will simultaneously 
dispatch a 6 ^ 2 -page message to the 50 
states, telling each how much federal 
money it can spend from the new 5 c-per- 
gal. increase in the gasoline tax. With 
that, the rebuilding of America will sym¬ 
bolically begin. 

The bill signed by Reagan will provide 
$5.5 billion on top of the $11 billion al¬ 
ready in next year's budget to check the 
perilous deterioration of the nation's high¬ 
ways and mass-transit systems. While the 
dollar total sounds impressive, it actually 
amounts to little more than a federal finger 
in the fragile dike holding back a tide of 
decay that threatens to overwhelm the 
country's neglected network of roads, 
bridges, dams, rails, water and sewer 
pipes The erosion is so far advanced that 
Amit.u Et/ioni, director of the indepen¬ 
dent f enter for Policy Research in Man- 


hattan. warns that the U.S. has become 
“an underdeveloping country, with its 
modern economy in reverse gear.” 

Passed by the lameduck Congress and 
funded by sharp hikes in fees paid by 
trucking firms as well as the gas-tax hike 
(to 9c per gal.), the legislation marks an 
important shift in the way America re¬ 
gards its once matchless physical plant. 
For decades, politicians at every level of 
government tried to impress constituents 
by throwing available funds into dazzling 
new public facilities: a Faneuil Hall shop¬ 
ping mecca in Boston, a Lincoln Center 
cultural complex in Manhattan, a Gate¬ 
way Arch over St Louis, as well as fresh 
brick school buildings, downtown malls 
and late-model firetrucks and police 
cruisers almost everywhere. 

Meanwhile, sewers and water mains 
rotted below ground, highways cracked 
under the pounding of 18-wheel semis 
weighing 40 tons, and steel bridges rusted 
into dangerous disrepair. Politicians 
looked the other way. Says Adriana Gian- 
turco, director of California’s department 
of transportation: “Nobody cuts a ribbon 
over a pothole that's been fixed.” 


F.ven now, when the extent of the 
problem is widely recognized, skeptics 
doubt that there is a genuine national 
commitment to spend anywhere near the 
amount needed for an adequate repair job 
on the nation's roads and sewers. The im¬ 
mensity of the task inspires a sense of fu¬ 
tility akin to that caused by the federal 
budget deficits. In Iowa, the cost of re¬ 
placing sewer lines in cities where there 
are no separate storm drainage systems 
(and where sewage sometimes backs into 
the streets after a heavy rain) is so high 
that, says one small-town public works di¬ 
rector, “nobody has even bothered figui - 
ing it up. We can't afford it anyway.” In¬ 
deed, it took the recessions rising 
unemployment rate to attract bipartisan 
support for the gas-tax bill, which is sup¬ 
posed to create up to 320,000jobs. 

N evertheless, the public is coming 
to realize that any more delays 
will increase the cost of repair lat¬ 
er, and even lead to unnecessary 
loss of life. Federal officials estimate, for 
example, that spending an added $4.3 bil¬ 
lion on the roads and bridges most in need 
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remains a high-fatality road 


of repair could save 17,200 lives and pre¬ 
vent 480 000 personal injuries over the 
next 15 years. 

The list of gross deficiencies in the na¬ 
tion’s structural underpinnings is long. 
Time correspondents who talked to ex¬ 
perts across the nation and surveyed their 
own regions came up with the following 
scary sampling: 

Roads. Even the 41,369-mile federal In¬ 
terstate Highway System, which has no 
equal anywhere, is going to potholes. 
More than 40% of its mileage has already 
exceeded its planned 20-ycar safe life. By 
1990, three-fourths of the system will have 
passed that age At the moment, 10% 
(more than 4,000 miles) is considered in 
need of immediate resurfacing. An addi¬ 
tional 30% (12,000-plus miles) is rated in 
only fair condition, meaning that it is 
“barely adequate" to handle traffic at the 
55-m.p.h. maximum speed. The even old¬ 
er 260,000-mile “pi unary" network of' 
U.S. routes is no better off. According to 
the Congressional Budget Office, two- 
thirds of this system is in only poor or fair 
condition. The cbo places the price of the 
required annual upkeep at $2.9 billion. 

A highway rated poor represents 
more than a safety hazard. It slows traffic 
and beats up the vehicles that use it. The 
Highway Administration has found that 
operating costs for an average car climb 
35 % when it uses routes rated poor rather 
than good. 

The interstate highways fell into dis¬ 
repair because the states eagerly accepted 


federal money (90% of the cost) to build 
them without realizing how expensive it 
was to maintain them. Incredibly, Con¬ 
gress did not vote a penny in federal funds 
for interstate repairs until 1976, when the 
system was already 20 years old, and rou¬ 
tine maintenance remains a state obliga¬ 
tion. Neglect at state and county levels is 
most obvious on the farm-to-market 
roads that are vital to agricultural produc¬ 
tion. As farms have grown larger, huge 
tractors, combines and cultivators are lit¬ 
erally pulverizing these roads, which were 
built for much lighter loads. The family 
farmer who commonly hauled 100 bu. of 
corn to town has given way to corporate 
operators who use huge tractor-trailers for 
1,500-bu. deliveries. 

Soaring costs of labor and materials 
have aggravated the road problems. In 
Georgia, where the state is able to repair 
and properly maintain only 10% of its 
18,000 miles of highways each year, main¬ 
tenance costs have risen 42% since 1977 
Just to put a l!4-in. layer of new asphalt 
on 2.000 miles of highway costs $60 mil¬ 
lion. Minnesota Transportation Commis¬ 
sioner Richard P Braun contends that at 
present spending levels, the stale will not 
be able to rebuild its 12.000 miles of trunk 
highways until the year 2354, at least 
three centuries too late. One 17-mile 
stretch of Highway 15 between New Ulm 
and Winthrop so angered a group of Min¬ 
nesota motorists that they hired a hearse 
and jostled over the pitted surface with a 
sign declaring this highway is dead 
and BURIED. A state-commissioned 
study in Louisiana found the roads so 
rough that the average driver wastes $97 a 
yearin unnecessary gasoline costs. Illinois 
motorists pay an average $50 a year in 
new shock absorbers and front-end align¬ 
ments necessitated by bumpy roads. 

Bridges. A road, of course, is only as safe 
as its shakiest bridge The Federal High¬ 
way Administration reports that one- 
third of the nation's nonfederal bridges 


and 10% of those built with federal funds 
aie “structurally deficient." That means 
that 23% of the 574,000 bridges in the 
U.S. are considered safe only for cars and 
light trucks. Heavier vehicles have to be 
routed around them. The cost of repairing 
or replacing all of these marginally safe 
spans is estimated at $47.6 billion. 

Aging bridges are particularly preva¬ 
lent in Vermont, where a flood in 1927 
swept away roughly half of the slate’s pic¬ 
turesque covered bridges. The steel spans 
that replaced them are past their expect¬ 
ed life of 50 years, meaning that most are 
already in need of replacement. Mean¬ 
while, loads across them are severely re¬ 
stricted. In the multiriver region of metro¬ 
politan Pittsburgh, 1,129 of the 5,000 or so 
bridges require repairs that would cost 
more than $1 billion. When loads over the 
Thompson Run Bridge in suburban Du- 
quesne were reduced to five tons in 1978, 
the United States Steel Corp. had to de¬ 
tour its trucks for 26 miles, adding $1.2 
million a year to its operating costs. 

The frailty of New York City's an¬ 
tique structures was dramatized 18 
months ago when a badly corroded cable 
broke loose from the 99-year-old Brook¬ 
lyn Bridge and killed a Japanese freelance 
photographer. The city has provided only 
limited funds to replace the cables, which 
have merely been encircled with a band of 
steel so that when the next one pops, it 
will not mangle cars or pedestrians. 

As with rural roads, the problem of 
obsolete bridges is most acute in areas too 
impoverished to replace them. More and 
more frequent is the sight of school buses 
stopping at creaking wooden bridges to let 
children walk across, then following be¬ 
hind to pick them up on the other side. In 
many cases, even this is risky for the driv¬ 
er of an empty bus. “We have a lot of ten- 
ton buses going across a three-ton 
bridge." says Clovis Fraser, a Georgia 
transportation official. 

Dams. A bursting dam can be a mass kill- 



Broken guardrail Is a Hazard for trucks on 1-35 bridge near Dallas 
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er. The U.S., by great good luck, has 
not suffered such a tragedy since 
Nov. 6, 1977, when an earthen dam 
in Georgia gave way after a 5-in. 
rainfall and unleashed a 30-ft.-high 
wall of water on Toccoa Falls Bible 
College, killing 39 people. But the pxtf} 
danger remains The Army Corps p'fc; 
of Engineers classifies 8,794 of the 
nation’s 65,500 nonfedcral dams as 
unsafe. 

When the corps inspected 252 —< 

Georgia dams after the Toccoa di¬ 
saster, it placed 73.4% of them in 
the unsafe category. More than half 
of the 809 privately owned dams in 
Five Southern states (Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 

South Carolina) also were declared 
to be unsafe. The corps is now 
studying six badly deteriorated 
dams near Columbia, S.C. If just 
one of them should fail, state engi- j 
neers say, hundreds of people could 
drown. 

In Southern California, eight dams in 
the San Gabriel Mountains were found to 
be vulnerable to earthquake tremors if 
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PAVING THE WAY 

Distribution of the estimated 
$5.5 billion in revenues from 
the new 5 C gasoline tax 
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dikes, made of sand and peat, has been 
sinking as the peat oxidizes. Six levees 
have collapsed since 1980, inundating 
some of the delta islands. The J<x:al water 


their reservoirs were filled. To avoid that j districts cannot afford the $1 billion need- 
danger, water levels are kept low, even af- : ed to strengthen the system. 


ter rainstorms, when dam gates are 
opened. "Wc lose a lot of water to the 
ocean," says Jim Easton, an engineer in 
the district. In the low-lying Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta, a 1.000-mile system of 


After heavy storms two years ago, the 
Salt River nearly topped Arizona's Stew¬ 
art Mountain Dam, threatening to flood 
parts of Phoenix. State officials even 
feared a total collapse of Stewart. “We felt 


it was imminent,’ recalls Reid Tee- 
pies, a Salt River project official. 


\ Sewers. The Environmental Pro- 

\ tection Agency maintains that the 

nation must spend $119 billion by 
* H the year 2000 to handle safely a 
■ \ sewage problem aggravated by 
, 'j population growth and shifts. Even 
■7 without providing for an anticipat- 
f J/ ed 23% rise in population, $91.1 bil- 
/ ^ lion is needed for sewer repair and 
construction, as well as for upgrad¬ 
ing sewage-treatment facilities. Ac¬ 
cording to the EPA, it will cost $37.2 
billion to separate the combined 
sewer and street-drainage systems 
that were installed by some 80 cities 
in the early years of this century. 
Communities that fail to do sc face 
the prospect of having human 1 
waste flow untreated into rivers or I 
even back up into basements. Rob¬ 
ert Silvus, head of the waste-water 
section of the Texas department of water 
resources, describes the situation delicate¬ 
ly: “There are parts of the year when our 
water is effluent-dominated." 

In some cities wood-bottomed sewer j 
lines built before the Civil War are rotting j 
and breaking. Last August, one of them 
yielded to a rainstorm in St. Louis, produc- j 
ing a 30-ft.-deep crater that swallowed j 
part of a tavern and blocked a busy inter- ! 
section for three months. A sewer line in I 


Down a Ribbon of Highway 

T hroughout the 1960s, the Government marshaled ex¬ 
traordinary resources to accomplish a pair of Promethe¬ 
an feats: Americans were dispatched to the moon, and the 
country was overlaid with a brand-new web of nonstop su¬ 
perhighways. The space program remains a source of na¬ 
tional pride. The Interstate Highway ( 

System? Most people take it for grant- J \ 
ed, except when they hit an unfinished i \ 
stretch and find themselves rerouted ■ V. 
along old, slow roads. Yet the Interstate j ^ 

has had a singularly profound effect on | ' 

the way Americans live. r 

A comprehensive system of nation- j ■ y - 
al highways was clearly necessary by j ^ V * 

the 1930s. In 1944, Congress, recogniz- f /f * 
ing that a high-speed federal highway , < 

system had military value as well, made 9 

it eligible for federal funds. But the _ _ fc _ 

states were reluctant to pay their 50% Eisenhower opens brldj 
shares. Finally, in 1956, at President Ei¬ 
senhower's urging, the Federal Government got serious: 
41,000 miles were mandated (1,944 more were authorized lat¬ 
er), with 90%’ of the cost to be federally subsidized. Since then 
some $175 billion has been spent, and an average of 45,000 
people have been working full time building Interstate high¬ 
ways. During the ’60s, the system grew 40 miles a week. 

More than 1.500 miles in 46 slates remain unfinished. 
Some gaps have resulted from environmentalist victories. 
Highway planners in Memphis always assumed they would 
get permission to run Interstate 40 through the 342-acre 


Eisenhower opens bridge over the Mississippi 


Overton Park downtown, and so the road was built almost to 
its borders. Finally, however, the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion decided against the park route. No one knows how or if 
the 3.5-mile gap will be completed. 

In other cities, the Interstate went through unimpeded, 
but with ill effects. During the 1960s old oak trees lining 
Claiborne Avenue in New Orleans were uprooted to clear 
the way for Interstate 10. What had been a street known for 
uvm its black professionals' offices became a 

y seedy strip. 

Hamlets were cut off by the vaga¬ 
ries of Interstate routes. Along South 
— Carolina’s old Highway 301, prosper- 

*' ous towns like Olanta (pop. 700), eight 

miles off the new Interstate 95, quickly 
withered. Explains Mortician and 
Olanta Mayor J. Kelton Floyd: “In 
1963, during one three-month period, 
we shipped 27 bodies out of state. Last 
year we didn’t do one.” 

_ _ _ J Perhaps just as many communities 

»over the Mississippi boomed, however, thanks to their prox¬ 
imity to the Interstate. Suburbs and 
then exurbs grew as the Interstates made possible long daily 
commutes. A nation of indefatigable cross-country travelers 
could thoroughly indulge its passion for movement. Still, this 
remarkable, concrete achievement rarely inspires pride or 
awe. A high-speed trip down an Interstate, its fringes bare of 
shops and homes, is seldom rich with incident. Life begins at 
the exit ramp. Rosemarie Clark knows; she maps travel 
routes for members of the A.A.A. in Topeka, Kans. Says 
Clark: “We get a lot of people who come in and say, ‘No In¬ 
terstates.’ They want to see America.” ■ 
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Des Moines collapsed in December, 
sending 5 million gallons of raw 
sewage daily into the Des Moines 
River. The septic system in tiny 
Minersville, Utah (pop. 548), is so 
overloaded that some residents 
dump waste water from their sinks 
and showers into their backyards, 
using the septic lines only for toilets. 

Many of New York City's sewer 
pipes are a century old, and Joseph 
McGough, the city's commissioner 
of environmental protection, wor¬ 
ries about an end to what residents 
have long taken for granted: “When 
they push the handle, it flushes 
away. It’s like the sun coming up.” 

Water Lines. Much of the nation's 
drinking water is drawn from deep 
aquifers that are threatened by pol¬ 
lution from the seepage of chemical 
waste dumps In 1980 Congress 
granted the national LPA the au¬ 
thority to clean up the dumps and a 
“superfund" to pay for such an op¬ 
eration. But the r,PA*s reluctance to 
act is needlessly prolonging the danger. 
Eroded pipes are leaking huge amounts of 
often scarce water. Boston and Pittsburgh 
lose 25% of their water to leaks. Philadel¬ 
phia, St Louis and Chicago spill about 
\5 r/ f, Kansas City 11%. Declares Pitts¬ 
burgh Water Department Director Rich¬ 
ard Cosentino: “The situation is chaotic 
and desperate. We need help." 

Mass Transit. Urban bus and subway sys¬ 
tems are generally fighting a losing battle 
to hold fares down and attract more rid¬ 
ers. Lacking adequate revenues, their pre¬ 
ventive maintenance suffers and service 
declines, driving away more and more 
passengers. Those with the means resort 
to private cars or taxis. And that, of 
course, only adds to the congestion on 
clogged feeder highways and city streets, 
speeding the deterioration of those over¬ 
burdened facilities. 

Perhaps no one is afflicted more 
grievously by these ills than the 475,000 
people who commute daily into New 
York City from Connecticut, Long Island 
and suburban Westchester and Dutchess 
counties. Since 1978 the number of com¬ 
muters forced to stand up throughout 
their rides on the lines serving Connect! 
cut and Westchester has soared from 
20,000 to 95,000 a month. Reason: on 
many days, up to a quarter of the 672 cars 
in the fleet were out of service for repair. 
After two 250-lb. wheels overheated and 
flew off moving trains on the New Haven 
line, the Federal Railroad Administration 
ordered that trains be stopped twice on 
the 73-mile run from New Haven to Man¬ 
hattan so each of the wheels could be in¬ 
spected. 1 hat has added as much as an 
hour to the 1 hr 40 min. commute. 

The money raised by the higher gas 
tax is, of course, what Washington High¬ 
way Lobbyist Donald Knight calls only “a 
spit in the ocean” in attacking this im¬ 
mense backlog of long-deferred repair 
and reconstruction work. It is aimed pri¬ 



Eroded levee in California’s Sacramento—San Joaquin delta 


marily at interstate and U.S. highway 
routes and secondarily at mass-transit 
systems. It will do nothing to prevent the 
further deterioration of eroding dams, ob¬ 
solete back roads, leaking water pipes and 
overflowing sewage systems. 

But it is a start. Lester P. Lamm, exec¬ 
utive director of the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration, speaks accurately, although 
perhaps unrealistically, when he suggests: 


Ironic Trade-Off 

W hen Congress passed the nickel 
gas tax, designed to save the na¬ 
tion's crumbling highway system, it of¬ 
fered a trade-off to the depressed truck¬ 
ing industry. To be sure, truckers will 
be paying more not only for fuel but 
also for user fees, which will balloon 
from $210 a year to $1,900 (in 1987) for 
the biggest rigs. But in return they will 
now be allowed to drive outsize double¬ 
trailer trucks on the full length of the 
interstate highway system and on most 
of the nation's 230,000 miles of “prima¬ 
ry” federal and state roads. Previously, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Illinois barred 
the big rigs entirely, creating a mid- 
America roadblock. 

The trade-off is ironic, since the 
double trailers—more than 75 ft. long, 
102 in. wide and up to 80,000 lbs. in 
weight—are highway crushers. The 
Georgia transportation department es¬ 
timates that one fully loaded big rig 
does as much damage as 4,550 cars. 
Moreover, federal studies show that 
the large trucks are not as safe as stan¬ 
dard models because, empty or partly 
loaded, their wheels are more likely to 
lose contact with the road when brakes 
are applied. 


\ “If the states, collectively. inercased 
^their highway funding to the same 
£ degree as the Federal Government, 
* there would tie enough money to 
^take care of the highway problem." 
?In fact, many states will have diffi¬ 
culty raising the 10 'A matching 
money required to qualify for the 
added fedcrai funds. The states, 
moreover, have long been far more 
willing to raise gasoline and other- 
user taxes and tees than has the Fed - 
eral Government. From 1959 until 
it was finally hiked this week, the 
federal gas tax had remained at a 
meager 4c. and in 1959 dollars had 
actually decreased to 1.4c. Through 
all the years of relative prosperity. 
Presidents and Congress had given 
federal-highway users virtually a 
free ride. 

The money raised by the nickel 
gas tax will be distributed according 
to a complex formula that tries to as¬ 
sess each state's need, population, 
land area and readiness to use the 
funds. Since the Department of 
Transportation works regularly with the 
states to determine highway priorities, 
plans for using the money arc ready, no 
new bureaucracy is needed to disburse it. 

Just how the first $5.5 billion will be 
targeted has already been decided. Mass 
transit will get $1 ! billion, partly on the 
sound theory that keeping more people off 
roads and streets helps reduce road-repair 
costs. States will get $1 7 billion for major 
resurfacing, repair and improvement of 
existing interstate highways. An addition¬ 
al $800 million will be used to build the 
last 1,575 miles of the interstate system, 
now scheduled for completion by 1990. 
The primary U.S. routes will get $600 mil¬ 
lion for major repairs. Bridges will be al¬ 
lotted $700 million for repairs, while the 
remaining $600 million will be devoted to 
highway safety programs and miscella¬ 
neous road projects. 

Some critics argue that the nation’s 
growing preoccupation with what engi¬ 
neers stuffily call its infrastructure is over¬ 
blown They point out that road contrac¬ 
tors and other construction firms have put 
a great deal of money behind a lobbying 
campaign to focus attention on the prob¬ 
lem. It is also true that some estimates of 
the total bill for such repair work seem 
plucked from the air. Pat Choate, co-au¬ 
thor of America in Ruins, for example, puts 
the cost at $3 trillion. 

But hype aside, the need for an enor¬ 
mous rebuilding program is undeniable 
After decades of a “build and forget" poli¬ 
cy abetted by irresponsible officials who 
were only too happy to hand on problems 
like maintenance and repair to their suc¬ 
cessors, the nation has no choice but to 
reorder its priorities and search for long¬ 
term funding. As Sociologist Et/ioni has 
declared: “America had a big party that 
lasted 30 years. We overconsumed and un¬ 
derinvested. and now we have to pay the 
pi per." — By EdMagnuson. Reported by 

Joseph N. Boyce/Atlanta and Jay Branegan/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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United States 


A N ew M ath f or Nuclear Weapo ns 

The question: how to counter Andropov's not-so-zero offer 

C an there he a set of numbers between mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

zero and zero-zero? It sounds like the _ 

most abstruse speculation in mathemat- . - 4 __ ^ 4 

ics. But the math in this case is the poten- ' 

tially lethal calculus of nuclear weaponry, 
and so the question is leading to a back- 

At issue is what stand the U.S should 
take when negotiations on limiting nucle- 

ar weapons in Europe resume in Geneva , 

Jan. 27. Moscow's negotiators presumably gg 

will then formally present an offer al- >.j hft 

Leader Yuri Andropov: if the U.S. cancels 

plans to deploy 572 single-warhead Per- ^jjpIPPfSW* r 

shing II and cruise missiles in Western -r~ H 

Europe beginning in late 1983. the Krem- , __If I ^ 

lin will slash its own force of missiles tar- 
geted on Western Europe to make it equal 
to the number of launchers in the British 
and French forces That would imply a re- 
duction of 352 Soviet missiles. But only 72 

of the 234 modern SS-20s trained on Eu- -- 

rope would be included, and these could PR a 

merely be moved into the Asian part of I DD W fc 

the U.S.SR. and quickly brought back 
and retargeted on Western Europe in a . 

crisis. The remaining 280 cuts would be Reagan at demothballing ceremonies 

single-warhead missiles that are obsolete 
and headed for the scrap heap anyway. 

Andropov's plan has already been re- I^UCK ■ 

jeeted by the U.S. and its allies as a decep¬ 
tive response to Ronald Reagan's original ||| 've had a strange feeling that I'm 

proposal to eliminate all U.S. and Soviet I back on the set diming Hellcats of 

missiles in the European theater. Initially the Navy . "Thus quipped Ronald Rea- 

known as the "zero option," this proposal gan last week at a scene reminiscent 

has been rechristcned in Washington the both of old-time Hollywood and of 

"zero-zero" plan. Said Reagan last week. World War II: the recommissioning at 

with intense sarcasm: "The Soviets have California's Long Beach Naval Ship- 

j met us halfway they have proposed yard of the battleship New Jersey, 

! zero on our part.” launched in 1942 and now demoth- 

Americans and West Europeans balled for a third time, 

point out that the British and French The venerable battlewagon is still 

forces arc under independent national awesome. Her 16-in. guns can hurl 

commands. In the event of a military shells that weigh 2,700 lbs. each (the 

showdown in Europe, these two nations weight of a Chevrolet) as far as 23 

might act in concert with Washington. miles. She has been fitted with Toma- 

But they couid also rule out the use of nu- hawk and Harpoon missiles, some 

clear force, in the hope of staying out of with nuclear warheads; the Toma- 

any conflict. hawk can hit targets 1,500 miles away. 

There is a sharp division of opinion in The ship will operate with an aircraft 

Washington as to how the U S. negotia- carrier battle group, including attack 

tors in Geneva should be instructed to re- submarines, to defend itself against air 

ply The Pentagon counsels simply saying and undersea assault, 

no and insisting on Reagan's zero-zero Critics joke that the battleship is so 

plan Defense officials dismiss Andro- vulnerable it should be renamed the 

pov’s bid as a mere propaganda ploy. U.S.S. Sitting Duck. The Navy insists 

They fear that if the U.S. makes a coun- that more than ten hits by nonnuclear 

terproposal. Moscow will ask European Soviet cruise missiles would be re¬ 
governments to delay installation of the quired to put it out of action. Reagan, 

American missiles while negotiations noting that the New Jersey had cost 

continue, then stall the talks endlessly, in $326 million to demothball, called the 

effect blocking deployment of the Per- ship "a shining example” of “the max- 

shing 1 Is and cruises without yielding imum cost-effective application of 

myth: ng. high technology to existing assets." 

L Stale Department officials arc wor¬ 
ried that the same thing mighL happen if mmmmmmmmmmmtmmsmmmmtmmmmmmm 


the U.S. takes an unbending stance. In 
their view, the pressure of the European 
antinuclear movement will force govern¬ 
ments that now want U.S. missiles to re¬ 
ject them unless Washington can show 
that it is making an all-out effort to 
achieve agreement with the Soviets. 

Thus, the diplomats believe, the U.S. 
must indicate willingness to discuss some¬ 
thing other than zero-zero and be ready 
with a counterproposal in case Moscow 
shows any give. Officials advocating a 
counterproposal say the U.S. should insist 
on two principles: 1) if the Kremlin re¬ 
tains any SS-20s targeted on Western Eu¬ 
rope, it must agree to the installation 
there of an equivalent number of U.S. 
warheads (not just launching vehicles); 

| 2) any SS-20s removed from this force 
must be completely dismantled. 

W hether a U.S. compromise will be 
seriously discussed in the White 
House, let alone with the Soviets, is highly 
problematic. Us advocates must first sell 
their own boss. Secretary of State George 
Shultz. If he supports their xecommenda- 
tion and takes it to Reagan, he will proba¬ 
bly wind up in a head-to-head struggle 
with Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, who is totally committed to zero- 
zero. The compromisers have one major 
ally: Chief Negotiator Paul Nitze, who is 
threatening to quit unless he is sent 
back to Geneva with less rigid negotiating 
instructions 

One way out for the White House 
would be to instruct Nit/e to reject the 
Andropov offer but press for clarification, 
explanation and possible modifications. 
That, however, would only postpone the 
hard decision on whether or when to 
make a counterproposal. 

Meanwhile, there are modest signs of 
progress in the separate start negotia¬ 
tions, also in Geneva, on reduction of the 
strategic nuclear weapons that the U.S. 
and Soviet Union have aimed af each oth¬ 
er. Edward Rowny, the chief U.S. negotia¬ 
tor, said last week, "The odds are probably 
fifty-fifty" that agreement can be reached 
during 1983. Reagan said his bargainers 
"feel that the Soviets are really negotiating 
in good earnest, so we're a little optimis¬ 
tic.” Andropov, in writing to an American 
journalist, sounded a friendly tone and 
suggested a summit meeting with Reagan, 
an idea the U.S. treated warily. 

Whether any real cheer is warranted 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the While 
House chose former National Security 
Advisei Brent Seowcroft to head a new 
commission that will study ways to deploy 
the MX missile. Other members will in¬ 
clude three former Secretaries of Defense 
and, reportedly, Alexander Haig, who 
quit as Reagan's Secretary of State only 
six months ago. The study will presum¬ 
ably lead the commission into a broad re¬ 
view of the composition and strategy of all 
U.S. nuclear forces, whether or not agree¬ 
ment can be reached with the Soviets on 
limiting tbqm. ■ 
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Signi ng Off _ 

Lewis leaves the Cabinet 

I n a Cabinet more Early American in 
look and feel than Danish modern. 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis, 51. 
was a polished piece of work. An able and 
politically adroit administrator, Lewis 
scored points for his decisive handling of 
the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization strike a year and a half ago 
and his successful push for the federal gas- 
olinc-tax bill passed by Congress last 
month. But when Lewis outgrew his job, 
no other seemed soon in the offing. Ad¬ 
mitted one top White House staffer: “He’s 
felt underused." 

Lewis is unlikely to feel underused in 
the future. Last week he resigned his 
$69,630-a-year post as Transportation 
Secretary, making him the third official 
to leave the President's original Cabinet 
(the other two: Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der Haig and Energy Secretary James 
Edwards). On Feb. 1, Lewis will take over 
as chairman and chief executive officer of 
Warner Amcx Cable Communications, 
Inc., one of the country's largest cable 
companies, which has 147 cable systems 
in 27 states. It is jointly owned by Warner 
Communications, Inc., and American 
Express Co. Said Lewis. "It is an appro¬ 
priate time for me to return to the private 
sector l have no political ambitions." 
Lewis' new job is likely to challenge all 
his administrative skills. Analysts believe 
that the company’s prospects remain 
good, but the unexpectedly high cost of 
installing cable systems in its urban fran¬ 
chises have cut into revenues. Losses to¬ 
taled nearly $20 million last year, and are 
expected to be around $40 million, or 
more, for 1982. Warner Amex is seeking 
an additional $100 million from banks. 

Industry analysts consider Lewis an 
excellent choice to turn the company's 
fortunes around. He founded his own 
consulting firm. Lewis & Associates, in 
1975 arid helped guide the reorganization 
of the ailing Reading Railroad into the 
Consolidated Rail Corp. (Conrail). In ad¬ 
dition to his experience in capital ways, 
Lewis’ value lies in his background as a 
corporate troubleshooter. Says Anthony 
Hoffman, a vice president of the New 
York City brokerage firm A.G. Becker: 
“His political reputation and skills will be 
an added asset when it comes to the hunt 
for new cable franchises, but what is 
really being relied on here is his business 
ability in what constitutes a turnaround 
situation." 

By leaving now, Lewis avoids having 
to take sides in the bitter Washington 
debate likely to be fought over the 
President s troubled economic program. 
The White House wants to announce a 
successor before Lewis cleans out his 
desk, and is giving serious thought to 
nominating Elizabeth Dole, assistant 
to the President for public liaison and 
the wife of Kansas Republican Senator 
Robert Dole. ■ 


The Presidency/' Hugh Sidey 


Time to Make or Break 


T here was talk of impeachment in 
Abraham Lincoln's third year, and 
one Senator told of the President’s pos¬ 
sessing “an unhuman sadness.” Lincoln 
confided to a friend: “The tired part of 
me is inside and out of reach.” But that 
was the year he issued the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, gave the Gettysburg 
Address, and realized General Ulysses 
S. Grant should lead his army. 

During Richard Nixon’s third year, 
with the Viet Nam War effort failing 
and inflation rising, there was specula¬ 
tion about his being a one-term Presi¬ 
dent. His response was what became 
known as the “Nixon shocks.” He de¬ 
valued the dollar, imposed wage and 
price controls, and announced he would 
visit China. 

In Thomas Jefferson’s third year, his 
cautious efforts to resolve peaceably the 
control of the Mississippi River brought 
suggestions that he had lost his nerve 
and even his character. When France 
offered to sell the entire Louisiana terri¬ 
tory to the U.S., Jefferson’s envoys 
grabbed it, and the President joyfully 
endorsed the acquisition. Tragedy was 
transformed into triumph. 

Jimmy Carter holed up at Camp 
David midway through his third year and proclaimed a national malaise. His 
remedy consisted of new energy programs and new Cabinet officers. Something 
stirred inside George Washington during his third year, and he left Philadelphia w, 
for two months on a tour of the Southern states, meticulously noting the beautiful * 
belles he encountered along the way (“about 70” in Newbem, “62” in Wilming¬ 
ton and "at least 400” in Charleston). 

Woodrow Wilson, desperate to avoid being pulled into World War I, awoke 
one morning in his third year to the news that the Lusitania had been torpedoed 
by Germany without warning and dozens of Americans had died. He had con¬ 
tended that the U.S. was “too proud to fight” and “so right” that it did not need to 
use force. Theodore Roosevelt had a word for Wilson’s position: yellow. Wilson 
and America then were swept along by events. 

And now Ronald Reagan faces his third year. History is never a perfect 
guide, but there does seem to be a tide that crests in the penultimate year of a 
President’s first term. Providence plays a part, but so do more concrete factors. A 
President’s programs often can be clearly judged in his third year. He is known as 
a person, his faults uncovered, and his strengths measured. The office has an ef¬ 
fect: after two years it has either toughened or weakened its holder. Leaders of 
other nations have also had time to come to conclusions about the President and 
take actions that affect the U.S. Virtually all the pollsters, including Reagan’s ex¬ 
pert, Richard Wirthlin, believe that in the third year public opinion, the essence 
of power, often tilts irretrievably for or against a President. 

Unlike Lincoln, Reagan does not seem tired inside. He still rejects Car¬ 
ter’s notion of a paralyzing national malaise. The world does not view him as 
weak, though it often regards him as stubborn and ignorant. The prevailing 
wisdom among the fallible Washington seers is that Reagan faces more haz¬ 
ards in his third year than any recent President. His programs have not 
worked so far. An international banking crisis looms, along with rising fears 
about nuclear war. 

A caution: the old clichds about silver linings in black clouds have some basis 
in historical fact. In turmoil and crisis there is opportunity. Intense challenge can 
inspire or overwhelm. Which way? Reagan has not said a word to his aides about 
the third-year mythology. No plans are being made to count beautiful belles in 
the Southern states. No troublesome territories are up for sale. Every indication is 
that long meditations at Camp David bore him. He would rather watch movies 
on a mountaintop. So we have fewer clues than usual to the crucial third year of 
the presidency. And we have a fascinating year ahead. 
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An experimental storage facility 1,400 ft. underground in southern Nevada tests the effects of spent fuel on granitic rock 


Too H ot for t he Usu al Burial 

Tough compromises lead to a nuclear-waste policy 


A rizona Congressman Morris Udall, 
aleading environmentalist, called it 
“a delicate fabric of agreements.” An 
Atomic Industrial Forum spokesman ac¬ 
claimed it “a masterpiece of compro¬ 
mise.” Sierra Club Lobbyist Brooks 
Yeager noted, perhaps more accurately, 
“There's an awful lot of politics in this 
bill ” 

Whatever the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 turns out to be in history's 
eyes, it was not easy to achieve. Though it 
passed with bipartisan support in the 
waning hours of the lame-duck session 
and is scheduled for the President's signa¬ 
ture this week, it required four years of 
tinkering in nine separate House and Sen¬ 
ate committees to cobble together the 
100-page bill. It authorizes the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy to find a permanent home 
for the 8,800 tons of toxic nuclear waste 
that have piled up since the dawn of 
nuclear power in 1957. 

At the moment, this deadly garbage is 
housed in pools of water adjacent to the 
nation's 80 or so existing nuclear-power 
plants. By 1990, 15% of these ponds may 
be filled, and by the year 2000 an estimat¬ 
ed 86,900 tons of spent fuel will be looking 
for a place to hide. The thorniness of the 
disposal problem was aptly summed up by 


one Senate committee aide: “We don't 
need to do it in my backyard,” he said. 
“But we need to do it.” 

Specifically, the bill authorizes the de¬ 
sign and construction of two repositories, 
2.000 to 4,000 feet underground in rock 
formations stable enough to keep the 
deadly waste safe and dry for at least 
10,000 years. The first site will be limited 
to a 77,000-ton capacity. The new law re¬ 
quires a procedure for site selection that is 
deliberately arduous, involving numerous 
reviews, full-scale tests, public hearings, 
environmental assessments and consulta¬ 
tion with state and local officials. Then 
the President must recommend his final 
site choices to Congress—the first by 
1987, the second by 1990. 

Tough horse-trading shaped the final 
bill. Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire 
pressured the bill's backers to include an 
amendment permitting any Governor to 
veto siting of a nuclear-waste dump in his 
state unless majority votes in both the 
Senate and the House overrule him. Mis¬ 
sissippi Congressman Trent Lott insisted 
on a population density-provision aimed 
at eliminating a potential site in his 
district from consideration 

Despite the compromises, the Reagan 
Administration was ebullient. “This is 


landmark legislation.” crowed newly con¬ 
firmed Energy Secretary Donald Hodel. 
The bill also cheered up the flagging nu¬ 
clear-power industry, which has not had a 
new reactor order since 1978. Seven states 
in the past seven years, including Califor¬ 
nia, have banned further construction of 
nuclear-power plants pending a legislated 
solution to the waste problem. 

Environmentalists complained that 
the bill limits judicial review, glosses over 
technological difficulties and excludes 
various stages of site selection from tough 
environmental scrutiny. The Hll docs not 
endorse any particular storage technol¬ 
ogy. but the most likely approach will em¬ 
ploy long, narrow metal canisters, to be 
loaded with spent fuel, embedded deep in 
the rock of large (2,000-acre) manmade 
caverns, then completely covered over. 
Aboveground, a typical waste burial site is 
expected to look something like a mining 
operation. The method of waste transport 
is also an issue unaddressed by the bill 
The preferred mode is by train, the Ener¬ 
gy Department claims success testing a i 
150-ton railcar cask able to withstand 
crashes and fires. In the lengthy saga of 
nuclear-waste disposal, acknowledged a 
spokesman for the Atomic Industrial Fo¬ 
rum, a trade group for the nuclear indus¬ 
try, “transportation could be the next big 
issue " Said David Berick of the Environ¬ 
mental Policy Center - “One of the reasons 
the bill went through was because people 
were just tired of working on it.” ■ 


( diron recommended dropping protections 
for three types of land: parcels of fewer 
than 5,000 acres (total 340,526 acres), 
"split estates.” where the Government 
owns the surface rights but not the miner¬ 
al rights (total: 464,975 acres); and areas 
adjacent to wilderness sites (70 parcels of 
undetermined acreage in nine states). 

Walt later surprised environmental¬ 
ists by declaring he would issue no more 
drilling leases in 200 million acres 
of wild land even though the law 
technically permits him to do so during 
the last three months of this year. As 
it happens, the lands will be exempt from 
leasing anyway when a congressionally 
imposed moratorium takes effect Dec. 31, 
1983, and Watt's previous attempts at 
lease issuance have met with strong 
resistance on Capitol Hill. Admitted 
the Secretary: “It is not worth the 
political hassle.” ■ 
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In an d Out o ff the W ilde rne ss 

Watt angers conservationists, then surprises them 


O ne step forward, one step back. It was 
that kind of week for James Watt, 
President Reagan s controversial Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior. First, his department 
announced plans to lift wilderness protec¬ 
tion from more than 805,000 federally 
owned acres in ten Western and South¬ 
western states, possibly opening the land 
to various forms of development. Then, in 
a move that some conservationists dis¬ 
missed as more symbol than substance, he 
laid r i Test his longstanding intention 
of i-wuing oil and gas leases in existing 
wilderness areas. 

- Interior Department announced 
its di.\ .ion to drop wilderness protection 
for the ‘> 5 .000-plus acres less than a week 


after a weary Congress had adjourned for 
the holidays. The timber, mining and pe¬ 
troleum industries applauded. Conserva¬ 
tionists and some Congressmen called the 
timing contemptible. The announcement, 
snapped Ohio Democrat John Seiberling, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands and National Parks, was “a 
deliberate attempt to evade the law.” 

The decision directly affected about 
3.4% of the 24 million acres on Interior's 
wilderness “study list,” lands temporarily 
protected from development while the de¬ 
partment examines them for inclusion in 
the federal wilderness system. But after 
recent administrative reviews of this in¬ 
ventory, Interior Solicitor William Col- 






United States 



Johnson 


Racial violence flares again 

T he year-end madness in Mi¬ 
ami is usually happy and 
carefully orchestrated, a prelude 
to the Orange Bowl parade and 
the big college football game it¬ 
self. But the madness in Miami 
last week was grim and unex¬ 
pected. Three days before' the 
floats and marching bands rum¬ 
bled up Biscayne Boulevard, the 
down-and-out Overtown sec¬ 
tion, just five blocks south of the parade 
route, erupted into spasms of street com¬ 
bat after a young black man was killed by 
police. By the time the pillaging and mob 
assaults ended, a second person had been 
killed by police, more than 25 people had 
been injured and 45 more had been arrest¬ 
ed, mainly for looting. The disturbances 
lasted for three days but were minor com¬ 
pared with Miami's 1980 Liberty City ri¬ 
ots. in which 18 people died. Said Police 
Chief Kenneth Harms “It is a tragic situ¬ 
ation, but not a major circumstance.” 

The Overlown violence began at a 
neighborhood video-game arcade on 14th 
Street Tall, skinny Nevcll (“Snake”) 
Johnson. 20. was playing a game called 
Laglc after work. Just past 6 p.m , two 
uniformed Miami policemen, Luis Alva¬ 
rez. 32. and Louis C ruz, 22, came in on 
their own to scrutinize the place and its 30 
patrons, almost all of them young blacks. 

Alvarez claims he saw and asked 
about a suspicious buige under Johnson’s 
shirt at his waist Johnson is supposed to 
have answered, “That's a gun.” According 
to Harms, “The officer placed his left hand 
on the gun and with his right hand drew 
his own revolver ” Johnson then “made a 
sudden move.” Alvarez fired his .38 point- 
blank into Johnson's face The young man 
lay in a coma for 24 hours, then died 

Johnson's cousin by marriage, Marvin 
Brown, 23, was a few feel away. “Snake 
made no resistance at all. none,” Brown 
insisted. He agreed with the police, how¬ 
ever, that Johnson was carrying a pistol 
Why 7 By all accounts, Johnson was 
popular, hard-working and conscientious. 
"He wasn't the type of kid who robbed or 
stole,” says Joseph Dames, 35, an employ¬ 
ee of the 14th Street video arcade. "He 
was a real sweet kid, the kind who would 
say, ‘Yes, sir.' ” When Nevell Sr., a mov¬ 
ing man, was injured three months ago, 
Nevell Jr. became the family’s breadwin¬ 
ner. He earned $910 a month as a Dade 
County government clerical worker. 

Alvarez, who was a car salesman un¬ 
til he joined the Miami police in 1981, has 
piompted many complaints from Miami 
citizens and five departmental investiga¬ 
tions. Cruz, his partner, graduated from 
the police academy only last month. 
Both men were transferred to desk duty 



Fighting mad: youths scramble to attack a motorist making a high-speed retreat 



Street-comer society: residents amid the combat wreckage of down-and-out Overtown 



In harm’s way: after a fusillade of rocks, victims get a cop’s directions to the hospital 
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while the city and the FBI investigate 
the shootings. 

Almost as soon as Alvarez fired on 
Tuesday night, word of the shooting raced 
through the dark streets of Overtown, 
First the police car out front was torched. 
More police poured into the compact 
neighborhood, home to 4,500 people, 
most of them exceptionally poor blacks. 
Greeted with stones and bottles, then oc¬ 
casional gunfire, the police responded by 
firing tear-gas canisters. Within hours two 
more police cruisers were trashed, then a 
van and passing private cars, a meat mar¬ 
ket and a liquor store. 


T he two-square-mile heart of Overtown 
was sealed off, reopened, then closed 
again. Police helicopters hovered over¬ 
head. On Wednesday, with the neigh bor- 
hood edging toward a full-fledged riot, 
250 police, most armed with shotguns, 
swarmed in once again. Many acted in¬ 
discriminately: one shopkeeper was 
clubbed and another was mauled by po¬ 
lice dogs. The mobs they faced were 
amorphous, but sometimes 500 strong. 

In one crowd of 100 impromptu guer¬ 
rillas, the cry went up: “Let's go to the In¬ 
terstate! Let's go to the Interstate!" The 
young blacks jogged toward Interstate 95, 
but Miami police cut them off, firing bul¬ 
lets overhead and teai gas. Some rioters 
made it to the expressway anyway. As 
they threw stones at panicked motorists, 
other blacks frantically tried to warn driv¬ 
ers away from the assault zone. 

A more savage scene was played out 
on 14th Street. A gang pulled one white 
from his car and beat him unconscious. 
Then a young black woman lunged for¬ 
ward and slit his throat with a pocket- 
knife. The victim, Dan Murek, 48, mirac¬ 
ulously survived. Rosemary Usher Jones, 
a local judge, tried to keep driving after a 
concrete chunk smashed her car window, 
but was soon hemmed in by the mob. Said 
Jones, 53: “They ripped my rings off my 
fingers." She was pulled to safety by two 
black girls and by Willie Watkins, owner 
of the 14th Street video arcade, where the 
violence had begun. 

Johnson's death seemed patently un¬ 
just to the rioters, and not unprecedented. 
Last fall, in two separate incidents, local 
blacks were allegedly shot to death by 
white policemen, one of whom has been 
indicted. Blacks were all the angrier that 
the policeman who killed Johnson was 
Hispanic, like 39% of the 1,039-person 
force. Only 17% of the city’s policeman 
are black. Said Miami Urban League 
President T. Willard Fair: “Blacks al¬ 
ready believe that Cubans have gotten 
preferential treatment at our expense.” 

In the aftermath of last week’s explo¬ 
sion, inquiries will be conducted, reports 
written, concern shown. Rioters and po¬ 
lice will have their respective apologists 
This Saturday. Jan. 8, Nevell Johnson 
Jr. wilt be buried. A funeral any earlier, 
his family and Miami city officials 
agre- would risk stirring up trouble 
Owe dn. By Kurt Andersen, 

mpertelby William McWhlrter/Mlaml 



The “ Ri ver Rats” Want to Stay 

The troubled town of Times Beach copes with a dioxin scare 



EPA workers test Times Beach soil for dioxin 

I ra Bennett puttered about his yard, 
cleaning up debris and casting watchful 
glances at the still rain-swollen Meramec 
River across the road “I don't know what 
to think about dioxin," said the 60-year- 
old, construction worker. “I've lived here 
for 13 years. The birds are still flying, dogs 
are still running around.” Then he bent 
over to turn up a strip of plywood, reveal¬ 
ing a colony of worms in the dirt. “Sec 
there. If something was wrong, do you 
think they'd still be living?" 

Bennett and the other residents of 
The town (pop. 2,000), a Missouri hamlet 
25 miles southwest of St. Louis, are con¬ 
fused and frightened. In recent weeks 
they have been hit with a one-two punch 
that leaves them wondering where to turn 
next. First, on Dec. 5, the waters of the 
Meramec swept through the town in the 
worst flood in Times Beach's history. The 
town, which sprang up in the 1920s as a 
summer resort and later became a perma¬ 
nent working-class community, is now a 
picture of near desolation. A muddy 
brown film coats the small clapboard 
houses and trailer homes, many of which 
are ripped apart. Stoves and pieces of car¬ 
pet sit in yards. Piles of trash and decay¬ 
ing food are heaped everywhere. Many of 
the 800 families are homeless. 

Then, two days before Christmas, the 
Federal Government released Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency findings that 
oil mixed with the deadly poison dioxin, 
sprayed on unpaved streets a decade ago 
as a seemingly harmless means to hold 
down dust, had left dangerous concen¬ 
trations of the chemical in the soil. 
But since the EPA samples were taken be¬ 
fore Dec. 5, it is still unclear whether the 
flood waters washed away much of the 


chemical, making Times Beach safer, or 
unearthed more dioxin, spreading it 
throughout the town. The EPA plans new 
tests, scheduled for this week. 

Ala town meeting last Tuesday with 
state and federal politicians and health of¬ 
ficials. Dr. Henry Falk, an epidemiologist 
with the federal Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol, advised residents who had left Times 
Beach after the flooding to stay away. He 
told those who had returned to avoid ex¬ 
posure to soil and debris until new tests 
were completed. Falk said that scientific 
studies with animals show that dioxin, an 
acutely toxic substance that is produced 
as an unwanted byproduct in the manu¬ 
facture of herbicides and other chemicals, 
can have extremely adverse effects on the 
skin, liver and immune system Many of 
the resident* attending the session told 
Falk about persistent rashes and other 
medical ailments that may be related to 
dioxin pollution. Said Falk “It would be 
difficult to overstate the problems here.” 
There are at least 15 other sit^o in Missou¬ 
ri believed to be contaminated with the 
chemical 

Despite Falk's concern, many of the 
spirited residents, or “river rats," as they 
call themselves, were busy last week 
cleaning and rebuilding, helping one an¬ 
other with fatalistic good humor. In the 
makeshift emergency center sits a liny 
bronze trophy with a paper sign. “1st 
place, Times Beach, highest contamina- i 
tion of dioxin award for bravery " Many j 
residents, reluctant to desert the town. | 
plan to wait to see if the Government will j 
provide relocation funds, as it did for the I 
residents of Love Canal in Niagara Falls, ! 
N.Y., which was also polluted with \ 
dioxin. “1 have no place else to go," said i 
former Mayor Charles L Yarbro. “Relo- j 
cation and a second mortgage— I couldn't ! 
handle it. Nobody could." 

While the townsfolk 
seem undecided about 
leaving, they are unani¬ 
mous on one point, their 
outrage at the Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of the 
chemical-pollution scare. 

Said 30-year Resident 
Evelyn Zufall: “They 
should have known more 
before they came to us and 
disrupted our lives." The 
townsfolk seem dubious about Govern¬ 
ment promises. Said Leonard Massey, or¬ 
ganizer of an auction to raise funds for 
residents: “Do it yourself. Don't let the 
Government do it for you." 

Still, Patrick J. Breheny, regional di¬ 
rector of the Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency, said the agency is setting 
up some temporary housing in mobile 
homes. He suggested that the Govern* 
ment may provide permanent relocation 
for residents once money to clean up the 
town is made available ■ 
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Paradise Lost 

No Pulitzer for Roxanne 

T he tone of His Honor’s 19-page ruling 
was almost as undignified as the sex- 
centered Palm Beach divorce trial over 
which he presided. After listening for 18 
days to conflicting tales of adultery, lesbi¬ 
an trysts, incest and drug use, Florida Cir¬ 
cuit Court Judge Carl Harper, 55, ruled 
on the demands by Roxanne Pulitzer, 31, 
that her husband Peter Pulitzer, 52. pay 
her a reported $144,000 a year in alimony 
and child support, give her their $1.5 mil¬ 
lion estate and custody of their five-year- 
old twins. Mack and Zack Terming the 
demands exorbitant. Harper said they re¬ 
minded him of the hit song by Country 
Singer Jerry Reed, which protests: “She 


got the gold mine, I got the 
shaft.” 

Judge Harper decided that 
the latter should go to Roxanne, 
who was unemployed and living 
in a mobile home before she mar¬ 
ried Pulitzer, grandson of News¬ 
paper Publisher Joseph Pulitzer, 
seven years ago. He ruled that 
she had “continuously engaged 
in adultery and other gross mari¬ 
tal misconduct.” Indeed, testi¬ 
mony indicated that she had Trial loser 
slept with a Palm Beach real es¬ 
tate salesman, a French baker, a Belgian 
race-car driver and Jacquie Kimberly, 
beautiful wife of Kleenex Heir James 
Kimberly. The judge felt sorry for Pulitzer, 
he wrote, when he saw “the embarrass¬ 
ment, painful hurt and frustrating concern 
exuding from his doleful eyes and aging 


face.” At the same lime, “the 
wife nonchalantly sat at the table 
doodling on a note pad as though 
unconcerned." Later in the trial, 
the judge added, he was “some¬ 
what relieved when the wife fi¬ 
nally broke into tears. . indicat¬ 
ing that she was, after all, 
capable of human emotion and 
concern.” 

She has more cause for con¬ 
cern now. Harper awarded her 
only $2,000 a month for two 
years, a $7,000 interest in the Pu¬ 
litzer yacht, a black Porsche, $60,000 
worth of jewelry and $102,000 to pay her 
lawyer, who was asking $300,000. Pulitzer 
can keep his fortune, placed by the judge at 
$12.5 million, and take custody of the 
twins. After hearing the ruling, Roxanne 
took to her bed in tears. ■ 




Fly Now, Pay Later 

Like many flight attendants. William 
Cohn, 30. of Miami, often took advantage 
of an airline practice called deadheading, 
in which employees hitch rides to work as¬ 
signed flights in other cities. For almost a 
year, dressed in a Pan Am uniform, using 
an unauthorized ID number and traveling 
under the name B. Cohen, he jetted around 
the world on various Pan Am flights, virtu¬ 
ally for free. As is customary, he usually 
pitched in to help the crew and even re¬ 
ceived letters of commendation from flight 
attendants and supervisors. But two 
months ago, a Pan Am security official, 
noticing that the airline's computer system 
had kicked out the name B. Cohen on a 
Miami-lo-London flight as an unidenti 
fled employee, launched an investigation. 
On Dec. 23, the free ride ended for Cohn- 
Cohen when Dade County police arrested 
him in a Miami Pan Am office. 

Cohn was charged with one count of 
grand theft, which carries a maximum 
sentence of five years in prison. “He infil¬ 
trated Pan Am,” explained Detective 
William Sayers. “He made a good impres¬ 
sion. He knew the language of the profes¬ 
sion. He served meals and drinks and 
fluffed pillows.” Despite an obvious apti¬ 
tude for the job, one Pan Am spokesman 
was unimpressed. Said he: “I don’t think 
we will have any plans to hire him.” 


Americana 


A Neighborhood Goes to Pot 

For weeks the area’s residents had 
known that something odd was in the air. 
But they could not quite put their finger 
on it. Last week District of Columbia 
police did. 

“The neighbors smelled it.” explained 
a police officer, "and thought it was some 
kind of gas coming up through the chim¬ 
ney. So they called the gas company The 
gasmen went there but couldn’t figure out 
what it was. They called the fire depart¬ 
ment. The firemen couldn’t figure it out. 
So they called us. We came out and said, 
l We know what it is.’ ” 

Police showed up at a brick duplex at 
5306 Nevada Avenue, in the affluent 
Chevy Chase suburb of Washington. In¬ 
side were 151 lbs. of marijuana, worth 
about $500,000, stashed in 16 boxes. No 
one was home, but someone planning a 
drug sale had been stripping the marijua¬ 
na leaves and burning the relatively val¬ 
ueless stalks in the fireplace. Later, three 
men and two women, all in their 20s, who 
had been living in the rented duplex for 
about a month, surrendered. Their cache, 
police said, was as first-rate as the 
$150,000 and $200,000 homes in the 
neighborhood. Said a police officer: “It 
was really good stuff.” 

For the Birds 

When John and Donna Pflueger 
moved from FlagstafT, Ariz., to a remote 
national forest homestead outside the city 
last fall, their rustic life amid the pondero- 
sa pine soon took on shades of vintage 
Hitchcock. “1 have lived in remote areas 
all my life,” said John. “But I've never 
seen anything like this before. ‘ 

It all started when the Pfluegers' wa¬ 
ter supply turned an unsavory purple, and 


later black. John found that woodpeckers 
had drilled holes in the water tank’s 
wooden top and dropped in acorn after 
acorn. After he drained the tank and 
shoveled out their stash, about 100 lbs. of 
acorns, scores of angry birds began slam¬ 
ming against the windows. “The birds did 
not seem afraid of anything,” said Donna. 
“I’d scare them away but it didn’t work.” 
Not long thereafter, a meter reader no¬ 
ticed that the living-room window was 
smashed and called the police. Guns 
drawn, officers entered the house with 
John and found not a burglar but a hawk 
with a 2-ft wing span perched in the liv¬ 
ing room John Pflueger theorized that 
the hawk had been going after a wood¬ 
pecker snack when it hurtled through the 
window. Things have been more peaceful 
of late, but the hawk and dozens of wood¬ 
peckers can still be seen, waiting, through 
the snow-covered boughs. Says John: “I 
feel a little goosy about the whole thing." 
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American Scene 


In New York: A Deb Sings at Xenon 


T he winter light is already dim, and in 
a Manhattan cafe the blond girl is 
squirming in her seal, dying for a smoke. 
The cigarette machine is broken. “This is 
like a joke ,” she says, annoyed, and leaves 
her plate of eggs Benedict to bum a Marl¬ 
boro from one of the other diners. Smok¬ 
ing happily at last, she gives a quick ac¬ 
count of herself, sounding bored beyond 
her years. She dropped out of high school 
four years ago. at 15, and has no job and 
no firm idea of what she will do next. She 
likes to stay up until all hours of the night 
in this or that nightspot, especially Xe¬ 
non, a voguish discotheque off Times 
Square If she seems jumpy this afternoon, 
it is because tonight she is going to Xenon 
not to dance or just mingle but to sing, in 
front of hundreds of paying customers. 

This is a glamour girl in the coyote fur 
coat, an American aristocrat, the god¬ 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor. Cornelia Cochrane Churchill 
Guest. 19, the youngest child of a socially 
prominent family, grew up on Long Is¬ 
land and in Palm Beach and New York 
City. She spent 1982 as a debutante, and 
all year long the New York gossip jour¬ 
nalists mentioned her in print, often dust¬ 
ing off a quaint epithet: deb of the year. “1 
don't get tired of it," she says, having fin¬ 
ished her eggs and her Tab and three 
more cigarettes cadged from a waiter. 
“I’m honored. It's fun. It's wonderful. I'm 
having a wonderful year." 

Why her? Why now? Not because she 
is the prettiest or cleverest or most accom¬ 
plished of her debutante crop. She admits 
that she was deemed ultra-deb partly by 
default: while her peers went off to col¬ 
lege, Cornelia stayed in New York City 
and spent her time at stylish parties, 
wearing couture dresses. “Reading books 
for four years is an excuse not to work," 
she hazards, “unless you're going to be a 
plastic surgeon or something." Cornelia 
earned her high school diploma at home, 
by mail. “1 have an education,” she says. 
“I can add and subtract and read.” 

She is learned enough, anyway, to un¬ 
derstand that her debutante splash would 
have been unthinkable only a few years 
ago. But these days it is once again fash¬ 
ionable to flaunt the traditional, frivolous 
perquisites of wealth and class. Fortu¬ 
nately for Cornelia, the Zeitgeist turned 
conservative just as she came of age. 
“Debutantes . .” she sighs. “It's a won¬ 
derful tradition. I'm gUd it's coming back 
more and more now, not like in the '60s." 
Cornelia was born on Thanksgiving Day 
1963, six days after President Kennedy 
was killed. “During the '60s, there were 
all those revolutions and things, and 1 
guess that now people want to dress up 
and feel good about themselves. And look 
^ good and go out to nice parties and eat 


good food and have nice things to drink 
and look pretty and be attractive, instead 
of having long hair and blue jeans and all 
that.” She is aware of some of the cyclical 
ironies. “It’s funny that all through¬ 
out history, every time debutantes have 
made a comeback, it’s been when the 
country has been in recessions.” Guest is 
thinking, in fact, of the final years of 
the Depression, when her mother, the for¬ 
mer Lucy (“C.Z.”) Cochrane, now 62, 
made her extravagant debut in Boston. 



Cornelia Guest performs amid fake snowfall 


A year after C.Z. came out, Brenda 
Frazier became “America's No. 1 Glam¬ 
our Deb.” Her name and photograph 
were everywhere during 1938, including 
the cover of Life, and there was a back¬ 
lash- people would sometimes hiss when 
she walked into a restaurant. Frazier died 
last May—after a nervous breakdown, 
two marriages and a notoriously messy li¬ 
aison with a titled Italian playboy—still 
bitter about her overwhelming deb year. 
“Brenda Frazier was my parents' friend,” 
Cornelia says. “So sad But I don’t want to 
read about her until I get older.” 


It was also during the 1930s that deb¬ 
utantes began making larky plunges into 
show business. Between her debut and her 
marriage in 1947, Cornelia’s mother was 
briefly a Ziegfeld Girl and a Hollywood 
starlet with a studio contract. In New 
York City, cafe society was paying to hear 
debs sing at the Waldorf-Astoria and Pla¬ 
za hotels, as well as at a West Side night¬ 
club called La Place Pigalle. 

Xenon, chic and slightly battered, is 
Cornelia’s latter-day West Side joint. One 
of her six best friends, Howard Stein, 40, 
runs the place. The other five best pals: 
her mother, brother, one of her two 
agents —Cornelia hopes to model and en¬ 
dorse cosmetics—a movie producer, and 
Stein’s wife, Tawn, 32. This afternoon 
Stein is explaining how to sing “these 
soulful songs with percussive interludes.” 
Tonight is to be Cornelia’s second public 
performance as a rock-’n’-r«'U singer. Last 
fall she stood up and sang a tune or two 
at a Xenon party (“People begged me 
not to go on”), but this will be a full- 
fledged set, a “Rock-’n’-Roll Christmas 
Concert.” Cornelia even has a crib sheet 
written out in pencil and propped up near 
the microphone in case she forgets how to 
sing her rock rendition of Frosty the Snow¬ 
man: “Thumpety thump-thump, thum- 
pety thump-thump, there goes Frosty!” 

O nstage with her will be a handsome 
group of other young Xenon habitues 
Several are foreigners, and Stein, who 
brought them together, provides some 
background: Julio Santo Domingo is a Co¬ 
lombian “whose father runs Avianca Air¬ 
lines,” Giora Rachminov is an Israeli 
“who does diamonds,” and Mimmo Fer- 
retti is the son of a Milanese clothing man¬ 
ufacturer. Ferretti is a last-minute replace¬ 
ment for Baron Roger de Cabrol, who is 
sick. “We wanted to call the band Euro¬ 
trash,” Stein says, “but, instead, they’re 
called the Greencards.” He is grinning: a 
green card is the Government document 
issued to resident aliens. 

The hullabaloo is more than just fun, 
by Cornelia's reckoning. “I think it shows 
such an accomplishment that kids like us 
can get up and do this,” she declares. “Ev¬ 
eryone says, 'All they do is party all night.' 
Well, this will prove we can get up and 
pull ourselves together and perform and 
do something that people can be proud of 
and enjoy.” 

Watching her final rehearsal is Ro¬ 
berto Riva, Cornelia’s boyfriend of a year. 
Riva, 42, is a dapper real estate speculator 
whose Italian parents raised him in Peru. 
“I think she is great, fantastic,” Riva 
says, snapping photo after photo of Corne¬ 
lia in her silver jacket and leather pants. 
“Very fantastic. We have a vanguard, you 
know?” 
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The crowd descends in taxis and lim¬ 
ousines after 11 p.m., some 1,000 at $12 
apiece. They are very young, quite a few 
under 18, but most of the boys are in black 
tie and the girls are in gowns: the Gold 
and Silver Ball, an annual gala for the 
New York prep school set, is just breaking 
up a few blocks east. 

Backstage, Cornelia’s principal co- 
star swings in: Maura Moynihan, 25, a 
Harvard graduate and only daughter of 
New York’s Democratic Senator, Daniel 
Moynihan. Maura has pursued a rock- 
music career with some seriousness, and 
works full time at Rupert Murdoch's New 
York Post as a gossip reporter. Both 
girls are swaddled in red. Out front, Cor¬ 
nelia’s mother C.Z. has arrived, dressed 
in black. C.Z. is a gardening columnist for 
the Post. 

The show begins shortly after mid¬ 
night and lasts half an hour. Cornelia's 
syrupy voice might, with training, resem¬ 
ble Teresa Brewer's. The band sounds 
terrific. That is, the four professional mu¬ 
sicians (two guitarists, drummer and pia¬ 
nist) Stein hired to play in the shadows 
downstage sound terrific. Two of Corne¬ 
lia's friends strum soundless guitars at 
center stage, faking the struts and gri¬ 
maces of rock stars. Cornelia seems like a 
bashful cheerleader, smirky and proud 
and a little unsure. The last of the eight 
songs is Satisfaction, which Cornelia’s 
friend Mick Jagger recorded with the 
Rolling Stones in 1965, when she was an 
infant. ‘‘Wasn’t it a great moment?" says 
Stein of the finale. 

Afterward, Maura Moynihan, in her 
leather miniskirt and cowboy boots, 
scrambles straightaway to the top of an 
8-ft.-high pedestal and works off her 
postpcrformance nervous energy by go-go 
dancing. Cornelia, all smiles, steps off the 
stage to be kissed and congratulated by 
her mother and brother, by Roberto, by 
Fashion Photographer Francesco Sca- 
vullo, by one of ner agents and by half a 
dozen trim, middle-aged men in business 
suits who have been buzzing around C.Z. 

F or the next couple of hours Cornelia 
sits up high on the back of the ban¬ 
quette that she and her friends always oc¬ 
cupy at Xenon, scanning the crowd. She 
drinks champagne (Mo&l & Chandon) 
and flicks Marlboro ashes from her pretty 
taffeta dress (Fabrice) Some time after 3 
a.m., she leaves with Roberto for another 
discotheque. Studio 54. and stays there 
until 4. 

A day later, there is a photograph of 
Cornelia in the Post, with a caption certi¬ 
fying again that she is “deb of the year." 
But that night at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, 77 new girls were presented to so¬ 
ciety at the 47th annual Debutante Cotil¬ 
lion and Christmas Ball. Reading of 
them, the deb of the year must have felt 
an end-of-the-ball shiver. “If the press 
and everybody stop paying attention to 
me. I’ll roll with the punches," Cornelia 
says. “If they stop," she adds with a gig¬ 
gle, “I'll just say, ‘Well, I'm boring 
now.' " — By Kurt Andersen 


— Press 


No Easy Trick 

How to spoof the Enquirer ? 

P erhaps nothing is harder to satirize 
than a venture that is already a cari¬ 
cature of itself. By that standard, the ulti¬ 
mate challenge to a parodist would have 
to be the weekly scandal sheets sold at su¬ 
permarket checkout counters, epitomized 
by the 56-year-old National Enquirer 
(circ. 5 million). The Enquirer and its imi¬ 
tators, including the Globe. Star and Na¬ 
tional Examiner, feverishly mine such ex¬ 
otic “news" as people biting snakes, 
unimaginably obese couples losing hun¬ 
dreds of pounds, clergymen having vi¬ 
sions of aliens or ghosts, and almost any 
gossip involving the Kennedy family. 

Hard as it may be to concoct articles 
more bizarre than what the tabloids 


Iwlct WHj 

INQUIRER 

HOLLYWOOD'S SICK NEWCRAZf- 
N«w Pnrtta Where Nothing Happens! 



sabotaging the U S.— by spreading herpes. 

► John Lennon speaks daily from beyond 
the grave to his widow Yoko Ono. 

► Making funny faces can help vou look 
years younger. 

► You can live in an enclosed steel box 
and be comfortable. 

► “Good Night, Gracie I Allen): My hor¬ 
ror encounter with actress's ghost."* 

The close imitation was taken, possi¬ 
bly sincerely, as flattery in the Lantana, 
Fla., headquarters of the Enquirer. Said 
Enquirer Editor Iain Calder, 43: “Obvi¬ 
ously, 1 noticed the similarity It's another 
confirmation that we are No. 1." Hendra's 
partner and publisher, Larry Durocher, 
42, joked in an interview that the major 
difference between the publications is that 
the spoof is stapled together, while the En¬ 
quirer is merely folded. Then he noted an¬ 
other distinction that probably ought to 
matter to the 11 million credulous readers 
of the major U S. scandal tabloids. Said 
Durocher: “We make no claim that our 
stories are true." ■ 

Help Unw anted 

Parade rains on an old story 



already run, the challenge has been 
taken up by Tony Hendra, 41, the editor- 
entrepreneur behind the 1978 parody Not 
the New York Times and last April’s Off 
the Wall Street Journal. Says Hendra: 
“The Enquirer style is difficult. You have 
to keep sentences to ten words and use 
‘mind-boggling’ and ‘national survey' 
over and over. To get the layout right you 
have to unlearn everything you know 
about good design." 

About 1.6 million copies of his Irratio¬ 
nal Inquirer are scheduled to reach news¬ 
stands this week, and except for the price, 
$2, vs. 65c for the Enquirer, the takeoff is 
all but indistinguishable from the original. 
Indeed, that may be the jape’s major flaw. 
Even regular readers of the Enquirer and 
its ilk may err in guessing which of the fol¬ 
lowing stories comes from the spoof and 
which from the “real" tabloids: 


D orothy Ridgway was nine in 1960 
when wire services reported that she 
was dying of a rare bone disease and that 
her only wish was for Christmas cards: a 
kindly world sent 600,000 of them within 
weeks. This year Parade, the ubiquitous 
(circ. 22 million) Sunday newspaper sup¬ 
plement, decided to visit Dorothy, now 3J 
and alive after all. The portrait in the 
Dec. 19 issue was vivid down to the last 
teardrop: Freelance Writer Dotson Rader 
found Dorothy, stunted and virtually 
housebound, living with her parents in 
Roanoke, Va., sustained by memories, 
dreams and a disability check of $221 a 
month. Once again America responded. 
Parade Managing Editor Larry Smith an¬ 
nounced last week that the magazine was 
forwarding truckloads of mail to Dorothy. 
She also received cash, offers of color tele¬ 
visions, furniture and a central heating 
system. Exulted Smith: “Dorothy’s story 
has tugged at the heartstrings of Ameri¬ 
ca." But the Ridgways were embarrassed; 
they pointed out that Parade had misrep¬ 
resented their neighborhood as Roanoke's 
poorest, and insisted that their home was 
not, as Parade depicted it, “bleak." Fur¬ 
ther, Dorothy’s check is augmented by 
Medicaid, and her parents receive public 
assistance totaling about $500 more a 
month; gifts may imperil the family’s eligi¬ 
bility for relief. Said Mary Ridgway: “Oth¬ 
ers are worse off than us. 1 do not want 
people to think Dorothy was begging." Pa¬ 
rade Editor Walter Anderson defended 
the story as a “powerfully written work 
that proved itself by the response." ■ 


► The Chinese Communist government is 


*Only the last story is from the Irrational Inquirer 
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Put your plants to work for you with 


Foliage 

House 

Hants 


your introduction to 
THE TIME-LIFE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 


• i . . i Book size 81, " x 11", eac,h 
I IMI volume 1 GO-176 panes 40.000 
nvn words over 100 lull color 

13LULS photographs, plus dozens of 

lnui didwincjb, e hurts, diagrams 



The plant boom is on 


All .i«.ru\s the cminti v m Mihuih.m split levels and 
big eitv apartments- people ate discovering the chal¬ 
lenge, the pleasure, the satisfaction of doing some¬ 
thing new and exuting wuli plants In h'luiyr House 
I'latm vmir introductory volume to fin Turn-Lit t 
I ni si ioi'Ipia m ( lAhur Nish., sou II discover hun- 
disik of ingenious ways to woi k with plants Special 
dliistralum', show )ou how In make a bottle terrarium, 
a window ^lunhcUH And you II find solid, no imn- 
m use advise on how to keep your plants hi allh% and 
happy Heie arc some of the exciting things you'll 
discover m f ••hum- House Plants 

Hang II. Trail II. Train It, Bottla It... 

/ olutfte /form Plants will show you how to usi scale, 
emphasis aiul repetition lo solve key deceualing prob¬ 
lems You'll learn how- to divide a huge* room into 
intimate areas with plants, how lo shorten a long, 
narrow room with plants, flow to round out double 
some coiners with plants We’ve included full-color 
photogiaphs and how-to drawings to show you cx.n-tly 
wliat we're talking about 

One Man's Caclua Is Another Man's Schefflera 

1 he tremendous variety of house plants available 
today allows you lo e re ate (In esact decorating cflccl 
you want I here are foliage house plants to suit every 
t.iMc every budget Hi tt /ion tun uni it'll what thes 
If ‘i like from a for t>< I unn names' 1 h.u\ why / o/i 
axe //i'Iiii I'lams includes full . oloi paintings til 101 
genera house plants You'll also luut a sis page chart 
listing the* t liir.n ii i istics and special uses of 2 W 
varieties of house plants 

Gatling The Most Out Of Your Green Thumb 

Unlike llowering plants, whose blooms IjM only a 
we*ek or iwti, foliage house' plains pi ovule pleasure and 
ixsiuly yeai round, year after ve.it Provided thtv ti 
eeive the projier attention f-oluixe House Plants edTcrs 
you advice from an expert James Underwood 
(’nuked, (he eminent hordeiilmiM lie’ll show you 
how to start planis fiom stem cuttings how to provide 
the proper light how to use fertilizer properly 



Massed fohagn, like that of bird's-nest 
terns, qives an empty ti replace; no olo- 
ej.int look in summer, especially when 
framed by u pmr of 9ta'oly paradise 
palms 


«> 



Plant bones sot on casters can be ar 
ranged hi a v.tricly ot ways to divide a 
long room ni < leate an unlmnro holt 
wturc none exists 



Your Complete Gardening Library 

I .Ik 11 V 1 llllim ill I III J IMI | II 1 I M H I , .I'l I il A I .1 

<■ Mon mm olh i ■, I lii ‘.ami lumpi. e|ii.ihlic. a I ,>li.i,it 

II fa st I’l,it,is Solid mloim,ihoii llnw in illusd i 

dell, I ase In lollim ihiiiluui, IN.nrt-be-pk»,ul ci.m 
III)' ‘ ll.ll.li ll II.lit s It.. .1 III ft LI I lull l l «li <1 pllMlllli-. mil 
pllii|> >l-i apll \olmiii . iiu lud. II, ihs I I,,\\t i nu, 
II. us, I'l,nil /W> in.I It.s.us,. II . 

< nil .1,‘illHu K.<,( tilt i II Ui il, St (nil,/, ill’lil III I 
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Mitterrand, (above), and Marchais 

From all over France the 
curious have been making 
their way to Jze in the Loire 
Valley, eager for a glimpse of 
the new stained-glass windows 
in the village church. These 
pilgrims are in search not of 
religious inspiration but of a 
chuckle. When the chapel was 
rebuilt four years ago, a glass- 
maker from Tours had a little 
private fun as he created the 
new windows with a touch of 
Gallic wit. Flanking Jesus in 
the Resurrection scene on one 
of the windows are two Ro¬ 
man guards dressed in gladia¬ 
torial drag and bearing the dis¬ 
tinct likenesses of French 
President Francois Mitterrand 
and Communist Party Leader 
Georges Marchais. No one no¬ 
ticed at first, and now Father 
Louis Hubert and his parishio¬ 
ners arc content to let them be. 
“There were a few nasty 
souls," says Father Hubert, 
“who intimated that Jesus 
bears a strange resemblance 
to | former President Valery I 
Giscard d'Estaing. But that is 
false—absolutely false." 


In the midst of a disap¬ 
pointing season for new plays, 
Manhattan stage producers 
are relying on a gimmick to 
sustain interest in current hits: 
hiring pop-identifiable person¬ 
alities to take over major roles. 
To wit, Debbie Reynolds will re¬ 
place Raquel Welch who re¬ 
placed Lauren Bacall in Woman 
of the Year. Teenswooner Andy 
Gibb is now headlining Broad¬ 
way's Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat. and 
yes, no less than Beil Convy, the 
chirpy host of TV's Tattletales, 
is replacing Raul Julia for two 
weeks in the musical Nine. Of 
all the recent replacements, 
however, the most interesting 
may be Morgan Fairchild, 32, 
who last week joined the cast 
of the off-Broad way comedy 
Geniuses. Morgan steps into 
the role of a leggy, not-so- 
dumb blond up for a nude 
walk-on in a grossly expensive 
epic war film. Fairchild is 
working for scale ($195.80 a 
week) to break out of the blitz 
of vixen parts that Hollywood 
has offered since her bitchy 
role on television’s Flamingo 
Road . “All they want you to do 
is run around in pants and a 
halter top,” says the actress, 
who wears mostly that in Ge¬ 
niuses. “But it’s theater," she 
argues, “and it’s funny, and I 
like the play a lot, and that's 
the difference." 


When Princess Grace of 
Monaco died last summer in 
an auto crash, her brother John 
B. Kelly Jr., 55, led the members 
of their prominent Philadel¬ 
phia family at the funeral. Last 
week Kelly was shot by a mug¬ 
ger near a gas station in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. The onetime 


Lr*i 



Fairchild in costume for her role in the off-Broadway play Geniuses 


Olympic oarsman, m town to 
give a rowing demonstration, 
was making a call from a 
phone booth when he was ap¬ 
proached by a man with a 
small-caliber revolver who de¬ 
manded money. Kelly tried to 
push him away, and the man 
shot him in the thigh. Kelly's 
doctors at the Broward Gener¬ 
al Medical Center reported 
that there apparently was no 
permanent damage and that 
he could soon return home. 


Before there was a “good 
ol’ Mare” on the Mary Tyler 
Moore Show, even before her 
role as Laura Petrie on the 
Dick Van Dyke Show, there 
were the legs. They were the 
shapely stems seen in the old 
TV detective chestnut Richard 
Diamond, and they were the 
props that enabled Mary Tyler 
Moore to get chorus-line jobs 


Moore showing her old form with morning ballet workouts 


on television’s Jimmy Durante 
Show and Eddie Fisher Show. 
But those dancing days were, 
sorry to bring it up. 25 years 
ago Nov living in New York 
City. Mcxire, 45. decided to see 
if she could still cut it with the 
other chorines in workout ses¬ 
sions with the New York City 
Ballet. “It's at once inspiring 
and demoralizing," says she of 
stretching with the best. But 
few are better at executing a 
well-pointed split. Says Moore: 
“bat your heart out, Jane 
Fonda." 

By E. Graydon Carter 


On the Record 

Alexander Haig: “I’m trying to 
write a book that is informa¬ 
tive and readable, without any 
kiss and tell Of course, that’s 
exactly opposite from what the 
publishers want." 

Reginald Gilliam, vice chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on perceptions of 
black success “Your degrees, 
your clerkships, your previous 
positions that often predate the 
Equal Employment Opportu¬ 
nity Act, all may be explained 
away by TFX),' a modern-day 
* acronym for nigger." 
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the eye and the speech of the brush could 
sometimes come as a shock. One of Prince 
Rupert s sisters, who knew Queen Henri¬ 
etta Maria only through the portraits of 
Van Dyck, was dismayed to meet a short 
woman with crooked shoulders, spindly 
arms, and teeth that stuck out of her 
mouth “like guns from a fort.” 

Another of Van Dyck’s clients, how¬ 
ever, the Countess of Sussex, lamented 
that he had made her look “very ill- 
favourede,” stout in the cheeks, like one of 
the winds huffing and blowing. “But true- 
ly,” she conceded, “1 thinke it tis lyke the 
originate.” The fact is that flattery is not a 
word that can quickly be defined, at least 
in portraiture. How it is used, what it 
means, depends on how the sitter feels 
about himself and how posterity will feel 
about the sitter. Our own bias, in a post- 
Freudian age, is toward portraits that 
show a “truth” about the sitter that the 
sitter was not willing to admit. But that is 
not how the portraitists of the 16th, 17th 
or 18th centuries saw their work. 

P ortraiture was a description of public 
roles, as well as a (necessarily dis¬ 
creet) essay on the private self. The un¬ 
sparing vision of the later Rembrandt 
self-portraits was the exception in Ba¬ 
roque art, not the rule. In Munch or Van 
Gogh, portraiture resembles a siege laid to 
the Self by the Other. In Van Dyck or 
Reynolds, portraiture is diplomatic agree¬ 
ments between truth and etiquette, be¬ 
tween private opinion and public mask. 
Since the Self is the sacred cow of today’s 
culture, we are apt to find this less “inter¬ 
esting” than fictions of interrogation and 
disclosure. But that is our problem, not 
Van Dyck's. It is also, of course, why we 
have no formal portraiture of any value. 

In looking at portraits, we project our¬ 
selves on the past. We routinely call 
Velasquez's pictuies of dwarfs “compas¬ 
sionate,” not because we know what 
Veldsquez felt about dwarfs but because 
we believe we ought to feel sorry for the 
deformed. We like to detect ferocious an¬ 
ti monarchical satire in Goya's royal por¬ 
traits, although the Spanish royal family 
was delighted with them and nobody at 
court thought them at all irreverent. 

With Van Dyck, the question of flat¬ 
tery remains elusive, as it must with all 
great portraitists. Thus if one were to iso¬ 
late the left-hand profile of Charles I from 
the triple portraits Van Dyck made to 
guide Bernini, a thousand miles away in 
Rome, in carving the bust of the monarch 
he had never seen, a Cromwellian might 
have much to say about it, starting with 
the sensuous coarseness of the nose, the 
air of shattered weakness suggested by the 
modeling of the mouth. Yet all that is 
questioned by the face-on portrait in the 
center, and refuted by the melancholy, 
angelic refinement of the King's three- 
quarter face on the right. If one wants to 
have a king, one would want him to look 



Charles I In Three Positions, circa 1637: subtle tensions within a world of delectable surfaces 

Dramas of Se lf-Presentation 

In London, a show ofmasterly formal portraits by Van Dyck 


T he peculiar achievement of Sir Antho¬ 
ny van Dyck was to have invented the 
English gentleman—not the mild, knob¬ 
bly, pink creature one sees beneath its 
bowler in the street, but the now vanish¬ 
ing archetype of aristocracy, calm and 
straight as a Purdey gun barrel, with the 
look of arrogant security guaranteed to 
paralyze all lesser breeds from Calais to 
Peshawar. This invention began in 1632, 
when Van Dyck, an ex-assistant of the 
greatest court painter of his age, Peter 
Paul Rubens, arrived .in London !t ended 
with his death at the age of 42, in 1641. In 
between came seven years of service to 
the court of Charles I and his wife Queen 
Henrietta Maria, during which Van Dyck 
attained the kind of success that few art¬ 
ists of the time could imagine. Inundated 
with commissions, eulogized by poets, flu¬ 
ent and tireless, he helped set the cultural 
standards of the Caroline age. 

Standing before Van Dyck’s work, as 
a patron wrote to him, one felt “the Luck 
to be astonish'd in the righte Place." The 
current exhibition of Van Dyck's English 
portraits, organized by Art Historian Oli¬ 
ver Millar at the National Portrait Gal¬ 
lery in London, shows how well Van 
Dyck's fluency has lasted. It is a delecta¬ 
ble exhibition, though cramped and clum¬ 
sily installed, and it makes one realize 
how far the tradition of formal portraiture 
has declined since the days when Van 
Dyck epitomized it. 

< ertainly. Van Dyck knew how to 
--- 


make his sitters look handsomer than 
they were. Any cosmetician can do that; it 
is part of the ordinary transaction that 
painting and photography have with real¬ 
ity. Before photography, when one’s idea 
of a strange face had to be set up by paint¬ 
ing, the disparity between the evidence of 


Lords John and Bernard Stuart, circa 1639 









Cinema 


Confessions of a Femme Fatale 


At 48, La Bardot strips away the legend 


like that. Perhaps no 17th century por¬ 
traits of exalted men (not even Rubens’) 
display a more intense awareness of the 
nuances of skin as it stretches over bone 
and sags, or is drawn into the hollows of 
the skull: mobile, labile, silken, it becomes 
a facade of extreme expressiveness. No 
wonder that this painting was acclaimed, 
“not only," as a contemporary put it, “for 
the exquisitenesse of the worke but the 
likenesse and nere resemblance it had to 
the King's countenance." 

Three kings within a King; a secular 
version, almost, of the Trinity, and im¬ 
plicitly a reminder of the divine right of 
kings. The grand military portraits are 
more straightforward; for example, the 
Earl of Strafford, lord lieutenant of a colo¬ 
nized island, erect in dark glittering ar¬ 
mor and soft boots, worshiped by a huge 
Irish wolfhound—a direct quote from Ti¬ 
tian, but with local political undertones 
In such works one sees Van Dyck, as a 
London reviewer has remarked, "take 
British art by the seat of its Tudor hose 
and pull it into the modern age," or at 
least the Baroque one. No portraitist had 
more influence on the way the English 
presented themselves to the gaze of oth¬ 
ers. Without Van Dyck there would have 
been no Reynolds or Gainsborough or 
Sargent: it is almost as simple as that. 

Before Van Dyck, English portraiture 
was stiffer and simpler. The single figure 
was composed around its own central 
axis, body and head facing declarative!y 
toward the spectator: Here 1 am, this is 
all. With Van Dyck, portraiture became a 
drama of self-presentation, whether rhe¬ 
torical or inwardly nervous. Part of his 
skill was to convey the illusion that the 
sitters, not he, had invented their poses. 
Bodies twist, elbows are cocked, eyes be¬ 
come as deft as those of fencers, and the 
entire surface—cheek, lace, sword hilt, 
foliage, silk, the clenched hand and the 
soft quatrefoil of suede that rests on 
boots like a leather butterfly—is alive 
with touch 

V an Dyck’s most memorable portraits, 
to a modern eye, are those that set up 
a feeling of subtle tension inside this 
world of delectable surfaces. Thus with 
the full-length image of the two golden 
sons of the Duke of Lennox, Lords John 
and Bernard Stuart. "Most gentle, courte¬ 
ous and affable," a memorialist called one 
of them, "and of a spirit and courage in¬ 
vincible." On one level the portrait is an 
essay on rank, arrogance and the daunt¬ 
lessness of youth. Lord John, on the left, 
proclaims his rights as elder brother by 
standing a step above Lord Bernard. But 
the rhythms of the design link them intri¬ 
cately together, and the gaze of superb, 
pale indifference Lord Bernard throws 
over his shoulder has the security of a 
rare animal looking at another and less 
interesting species. A few years later, 
both were dead in the Civil War. As usu¬ 
al, only the portrait remains, a shadow, 
like the rest of Van Dyck’s English work, 
of the most sophisticated court that Eng¬ 
land ever possessed. — By Robert Hughes 


B rigitte Bardot has finally found it. Not 
the perfect man (Mon Dieu, cesr im¬ 
possible!), but something else that has al¬ 
ways eluded her: the perfect role. After 
purring and pouting her way through 
countless films as the sultry femme fatale 
who could resist anything but temptation, 
Bardot has turned herself into another 
French institution, the wise and slightly 
world-weary philosophe. Voi la! At 48, ihe 
sex object has become an objetd’art. 

Each Sunday night for the past three 
weeks, millions of French viewers have 
tuned in to a three-part, three-hour docu¬ 
mentary in which Bardot bares herself for 
the first time while keeping her clothes 
on. Titled Brigitte Bardot Quelle Telle (As 


She Is), it splices together old photos, 
newsreel footage and film clips along with 
Bardot's own reminiscences and observa¬ 
tions on the legend of B B. In her finest 
performance, the woman of the world re¬ 
veals an otherworldly quality of wislful- 
ness and sadness. 

Bardot recalls her early childhood as 
the proper jeune fille of an affluent father 
who once whipped her 50 times. ("I felt 
like a stranger in my parent's house 
That’s perhaps why 1 have had so many 
houses, houses I have bought myself, to 
feel at home.") It was Roger Vadim who 
first saw an international sex symbol in 
the guise of an ingenue of 15. He became 
her husband and Svengali. ("1 was not 
used to such handsome men ... 1 was so 
shy, a little girl still. 1 wore white socks 
and a sophomoric white collar and tie. ") 
In the film And God Cteated Woman 
(1956), which he co-wrote and directed, 
Vadim stripped her of her stockings and 
everything else, turning her into an inter¬ 
national sensation. Over the next 17 years 


she was to make some 25 films and be¬ 
come France’s most ogled export. 

Bardot’s public life merged with her 
private life. On-screen and off, she ie- 
belled against straitlaced convention. 
Continually besieged by the press, she 
blames journalists for destroying her sec¬ 
ond marriage, to Actor Jacques Charrier. 
(“You have no idea of what it was like. 
We couldn’t do anything. Everything was 
deformed and blown up out of proportion 
by the press ") The marriage produced 
Bardot’s only child, Nicolas, now 22. But 
the role of mother proved impossible for 
her. ("1 couldn’t bring up Nicolas. 1 
couldn’t possibly have looked after a 
baby. I needed a mother. The mad exis¬ 


tence I led, crying all the time.") 

Bardot’s two great hates are photogra¬ 
phers and the destruction of wildlife She 
attributes her sympathy for the latter to 
her abhorrence of the former. (“I hate pho¬ 
tographers. They don't allow us to live . . . 
That's why I can understand wild animals 
being pursued by men with rifles. Zoom 
lenses are like weapons.") Today, when 
she is not campaigning for baby seals, she 
divides her time between her Saint-Trope/, 
villa and a farm just west of Paris. 

In the last installment, Bardot's 
thoughts turn morbidly moralistic. In a 
husky whisper, the legacy of a lifetime of 
Gauloises, she confesses that she thinks 
about death every day. ("It must be our 
punishment. And we deserve it. It's the de¬ 
composition that gets me. You spend your 
whole life looking after your body. And 
then you rot away, like that.”) Though her 
pensees may not rival Pascal’s, they do 
show that Charles de Gaulle was right 
when he remarked that Brigitte Bardot 
"possesses a sterling simplicity.” ■ 




A gallery of summer dresses suggesting Newport, R.I., and grander days from the Metropolitan Museum’s “La Belle Epoque” show 

Puttin’ on th e Ritz in Gotham 

Two exhibits celebrate the giddy heights of.fashion 


O n one point, anyway, there can be no of th« 
argument. “La Belle Epoque," the and i 
new show of period high fashion orga- most 
nized by Diana Vreeland for New York of tht 
City s Metropolitan Museum of Art and Soeur 
underwritten by Pierre Cardin, is an eye- are all 
ful and a noseful. The eye is ravished by that ! 
a theatrical assembly of more than evenc 
150 women’s, men's and children’s cos- ship. ' 
tumes, representing thousands 
of yards of fabric coaxed into 
stunning shape with a skill and 
diligence that today cannot be 
had anywhere outside of major 
surgery. The olfactory nerve, 
meantime, gets a good working 
over from L’Heure Bleue, a 
Guerlain scent that is sprayed 
every morning throughout the 
galleries. The senses reel. They 
arc meant to This is not art — Vreeland exhibiting 
if clothes may be called art at 
all—meant to be pondered and absorbed. Tl 

This is curatorial show business of a par- grand 
ticularly shrewd order. With the humble ed for 
addition of a light show and the sale of moha 
pharmaceuticals at the ticket counter, an's t 
“La Belle Epoque" could be honestly pro- wool | 
moted as a real time trip. prefig 

Vreeland’sten previous collaborations phistii 
with the museum’s Costume Institute have port £ 
been both hot tickets and publicity bonan- eye ai 
/as, and “La Belle Epoque" shows every in go! 
■' :i offering a smash too The women’s Sarah 
^,owns of the era, which by Vreeland’s Tl 
i ch ' .ology developed in the last half of about 
,hi - .9th century and ended on the eve ly, giv 


of the first World War, were opulent 
and imperial. They may have been the 
most extravagant fashion since the court 
of the Sun King. Worth, Doucet, Callot 
Soeurs, Poiret: the great fashion houses 
are all represented with gowns and dresses 
that seem to challenge, in some cases 
even exceed, the outer limits of craftsman¬ 
ship. Who would have thought it possible 
■a for a bodice to be shaped in 
such a way, or for silk to fall so 
unhurriedly, like a dove on a 
light wind? The clothes of this 
period were an exercise in sen¬ 
sual extravagance, not only of 
highflying technical virtuosity 
but of high-flown social aggres¬ 
sion. A gown by Worth was 
more effective than a quip that 
silenced a rival. Its beauty 
ibiting seemed inviolate: 19th century 
social armor. 

The sensual suffocation of these 
grand clothes was modified and ventilat¬ 
ed for outdoor wear. The looseness of a 
mohair duster, the easy lines of a wom¬ 
an's blueserge bicycle suit, even a white 
wool polo coat from Brooks Brothers, all 
prefigure a less restrictive notion of so¬ 
phistication. The summer whites of New¬ 
port are as dazzling to a con tern poran 
eye as a violet satin costume brocaded 
in gold and silver, supposedly worn by 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

There is a grandiose theatricality 
about the entire exhibition that, ultimate¬ 
ly, gives the clothing a secondary role. For 



Satin that might have costumed Bernhardt 

all the sensory overload—the perfume, 
rooms decorated (courtesy of Cardin) to 
look like Maxim's, the Offenbach piped in 
like a sound track for an ancient travel¬ 
ogue—“La Belle Epoque" is less an evo¬ 
cation of mood or an exhibition of high 
style than it is an exaltation of swank, of 
money, of society. In that sense it is about 
fashion, not clothes, historical re-creation 
without historical perspective. 

There is no attempt to describe or de¬ 
lineate a house style, to demonstrate how 
a gown by Worth might be designed or 
constructed differently from a gown by 
Paquin. Paul Poiret, one of the first mod- 









ernist dress designers, is represented in 
this show by five pieces, but anything that 
made Poiret daringly innovative is smoth¬ 
ered here in the general ambience. In this 
great age of squeeze, tie and whalebone, 
Poiret even made dresses to be worn with¬ 
out corsets, but this idea, and all others, 
goes unremarked by the exhibitors. They 
busy themselves instead compiling identi¬ 
fications for each garment that list first 
the fabrics of the dress, then its owner. 
The designer or the house that made the 
dress is relegated to smaller type. That is 
fitting enough, perhaps, for a show so 
smitten with what used to be called soci¬ 
ety. Nostalgia may waft through these 
corridors like L'Heure Bleue, but it is 
based in longing not for a vanished ele¬ 
gance but for trammeled privilege and 
status cut on the bias. Remembrance of 
rank past. 

In contrast, “The Genius of Charles 
James,” which opened at the Brooklyn 
Museum and travels to the Chicago His¬ 
torical Society at the end of April, is a 
model—simple, detailed, elegant and 
a bit fanatic—of what such shows 
should be. It encompasses the work 
of one of the very few great designers 
America has produced. Starting in 
the late 1920s, James labored in a 
fine frenzy within the airy precincts 
of haute couture. He believed himself 
to be an artist, the equal of anyone 
who created with paint or plaster, 
and he died at 72 in 1978, just like the 
burnt-out creator of so much contem¬ 
porary myth, broke and broken, 
working out of a cluttered, crumbling 

Sensual architecture for evening. 1954 




studio at Manhattan's Chelsea Hotel. The 
show contains some 50 pieces, each a 
practical study in suspended line, upend¬ 
ed gravity and undiluted elegance. 

His clientele included Standard Oil 
Heiress Millicent Rogers, Lily Pons, 
Gypsy Rose Lee and assorted acolytes of 
high society, and this show, too, takes un¬ 
due pains to pat the backs that were once 
adorned by James. But where Vreeland 
bows deep, the Brooklyn Museum's cura¬ 
tor of costumes and textiles. Elizabeth 
Ann Coleman, nods briefly and moves 
on; she keeps the major focus fixed on 
clothes. James' designs had spiritual roots 
in the Belle Epoque, but their bold archi¬ 
tecture makes them look right up to the 
minute—or, in the case of some dresses 
on display, just ahead of it. In 1937 he de¬ 
signed a quilted evening jacket of while 
satin that he filled with eider down. Sal¬ 
vador Dali called it the first soft sculpture 
(Was Claes Oldenburg listening?), and 
James himself thought his design had in- 




Early James: ribbon dress and cape, 1937 

spired the U.S. military when they need¬ 
ed heavy-weather gear. Indeed, James 
frequently thought that he was being 
knocked off, especially by the vulgarians 
on Seventh Avenue. Undoubtedly he was. 
No one, however, could reproduce his 
1937 evening mantle made of pre-World 
War 1 ribbons or his grand ball gowns. 
Like his “Abstract” gown of 1953. 
they were all fashioned with a 
mathematical precision and 
> structural daring that made 
them distinctly con tempo¬ 
'll rary and distinctively 
James. His signature was as 


The epitome: “Abstract’’ gown, 1953 

bold as, say, Alexander Calder's. 

With his customary calculated 
hyperbole, james once called himself 
a “sartorial structural architect,” and 
some of his gowns were constructed 
on the body like suspension bridges. 
His creations could weigh as much as 
18 lbs. Recalls a client “He was 
sometimes so entranced by the shape 
he was ‘sculpting' over one's own 
shape that when the dress arrived 
finished it was impossible to get into 
„it. It existed on its own ” 
p James conducted a simultaneous 
3 flirtation with and excoriation of the 
*mass market, and seemed to be the 
" very model of I lolly wood's stereotypi¬ 
cal fashion designer: compulsive, ef¬ 
feminate, occasionally hysterical, fre- 
-qucntly hectoring, always demand¬ 
ing. Franklin Pangborn kissed by the 
'furies. The exemplary catalogue for 
the show features an excellent intro¬ 
duction to James' life and creations by Cu¬ 
rator Coleman, some reminiscences by 
James' clients and Photographer Bill Cun¬ 
ningham, and a long, detailed grouping of 
his work, including many pieces not in the 
exhibit. “The Genius of Charles James” 
tends to his more extravagant creations. It 
skimps on his coats, for whose easeful ge¬ 
ometry he was particularly renowned, but 
it does still manage to convey not only the 
spirit of a great designer but a suggestion of 
his essence. And anyone who wants to ar¬ 
gue that a maker of fashion can be an artist 
could do no better than to start here. The 
ground in the vicinity seems particularly 
firm underfoot. —By Jay Cocks 







Environment 


Sarah Pigs a Great Canal 

A $260 million waterway for the remote southern Sudan 


I n the midst of green savannah stretch¬ 
ing undisturbed for miles lumbers a 
Rube Goldberg-like contraption gar¬ 
nished with walkways, conveyor belts, 
pipes, vents and ducts. With squeaks, 
clicks, belches and groans, it lurches for¬ 
ward, a 40-ft.-tall wheel revolving at its 
side. The twelve buckets along the wheel’s 
rim gouge out the earth and occasionally 
hurl wayward chunks of clay high in the 
air. Close by, groups of near-naked black 
tribesmen stand with spears in hand, star¬ 
ing in wonder. 

This curious spectacle has occurred 
almost daily since July 1980, when dig¬ 
ging began on black Africa's biggest cur¬ 
rent engineering project: the excavation 
of the Jonglei Canal in southern Sudan. 
Scheduled for completion in 1985, the ca¬ 
nal will be one of the world’s longest arti¬ 
ficial waterways, stretching an imposing 
220 miles. 

The Jonglei project, named after the 
nearly inaccessible province it crosses, is 
being built to carry needed water to Su¬ 
dan's arid north and to Egypt. The chan¬ 
nel could irrigate some 600,000 acres of 
land by diverting 30% of the flow of the 
White Nile River, as much as 5.2 billion 
gal. of water a day, around the Sudd, a 
vast swampland in southern Sudan. 

The Sudd, Arabic for barrier, is aptly 
named. Its central 7,000 sq. mi. are per¬ 
manently dogged with reeds and papyrus 
and infested with 63 species of mosquito. 
From May to October, the White Nile 
floods and temporarily extends the 
swamp another 4,300 sq. mi. Says Daniel 
i Yong, a member of the area’s nomadic 
I Hinka tribe and a Jonglei Canal project 
iTtcial* “In the rainy season there is wa- 
i ur everywhere, but in the dry season you 
j c die of thirst." The Sudd proved an ob- 
i Made to 19th century explorers, but today 



Pinfcas celebrat e with be ads and paint 

An impact on nomads and wildlife. 


it is more of a hindrance to economic de¬ 
velopment. li can take a year for water 
entering the swamp to course through 
twisting channels; during that time, half 
of the precious liquid evaporates or is ab¬ 
sorbed by plants. 

A canal skirting the Sudd was first en¬ 
visioned by British colonial administra¬ 
tors at the turn of the century. The current 
$260 million project is being built by a 
French consortium, the Compagnie de 
Constructions Internationales (CC1). To 
dig the 15-ft.-deep, 170-ft.-wide channel, 
nearly half of which is now excavated, 
CCI is using 20 bulldozers, five road grad¬ 
ers, three cranes and five shovels. The star 
performer is clearly “Sarah,” a West Ger¬ 
man-built excavator that was named af¬ 
ter a Sudanese official’s daughter. By the 
time the Jonglei Canal is finished, the 
bucket wheeler will have moved 3.5 bil¬ 
lion cu. ft. of earth, enough to fill the 
Great Pyramid more than 38 times. Get¬ 
ting the eight-story-high, 2,300-ton exca¬ 
vator and its 1 million spare parts to Su¬ 
dan, the largest nation in Africa and 
independent since 1956, was a challeng¬ 
ing task. The machine had been in Paki¬ 
stan, where it was used to dig a passage 
between the Indus and Jhelum rivers; it 
had to be broken down into 742 compo¬ 
nents for transport by ship, rail and barge. 

Base camp for the project’s 60 Euro¬ 
pean, 45 Pakistani and 1,000 Sudanese 
employees is a prefabricated village erect¬ 
ed at the juncture of the Sobat and White 
Nile rivers. Jokingly referred to as “Snhal 
Club Med,” it boasts an airstrip, swim¬ 
ming pool, hospital, club and a French 
school with 40 European children. Cheese 
and fruits are imported from France. Says 
Christian Coupechoux, the project direc¬ 
tor: “Sometimes we run out of beer and 
whisky, but we never run out of wine.” 
Still, life is grim. Armed bandits, hold¬ 
overs from the Sudan civil war of 1955-72, 
harass workers. Illness is rife; Coupe- 
choux’s predecessor died early last year of 
malaria. Even more distressing are the 
unrelieved isolation, heat and monotony. 
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Science 


On the Road to Star Power 

A new fusion reactor passes its first important test 


Says Pierre Blanc, the project’s technical 
director: “It’s like living on an island, 
only worse.” 

Predictably, the project has drawn 
some critical fire. Many southern Suda¬ 
nese, who are black and often Christian, 
resent the diversion of their water to ben¬ 
efit the traditionally dominant Muslims of 
the north and of Egypt. But Sudanese offi¬ 
cials say construction of the canal and a 
parallel all-weather roadway will aid the 
6 million inhabitants of the south, en¬ 
hancing communications and encourag¬ 
ing economic growth. 

That prospect, however, leaves some 
experts uneasy. Opening up the region to 
commerce is sure to undermine the cattle- 
herding societies of the estimated 1 mil¬ 
lion Dinka and Nuer tribesmen who roam 
the Sudd. “But most of the traditional 
people want to change,” contends Jona¬ 
than Jen ness of the United Nations De¬ 
velopment Program. “They don’t want to 
be hungry, sick and uneducated and, most 
important, without political clout.” 

Another worry is that the channel will 
upset the migration patterns of wildlife, 
particularly antelopes. To minimize the 
canal’s impact, 160 miles of the waterway 
will have gradually sloping embankments 
to permit animals to swim across. 

The issues raised by the digging of the 
Jonglei Canal are so complex that many 
environmentalists caution against any 
predictions. Not so British Biologist 
Stephen Cobb, who headed one Jonglei 
survey team. “It won’t be the disaster as 
first suspected," he says. “On balance, it is 
going to make life better for a lot of 
people. ” — By Anastasia Toufexls. Reported 

by Robert C. Wurmstedt/Jonglei 

No Free Lunch 


A new look at solar energy 

S un, wind and water have all been 
hailed as cheap, renewable and be¬ 
nign alternatives to oil, coal and nuclear 
plants. Now comes a warning from a bas¬ 
tion of environmentalism, the National 
Audubon Society, that even ecologically 
favored, so-called solar sources of energy 
can have serious drawbacks. 

In a report issued by the society. Phys¬ 
icist Larry Medsker of the New Jersey In¬ 
stitute of Technology surveys nine renew¬ 
able energy sources and finds that all have 
potentially unwelcome, occasionally even 
hazardous, side effects. The burning of 
wood can deplete forests and increase air 
pollution. Building towers to harness wind 
may disrupt wildlife habitats and the mi¬ 
gratory flights of birds. Fires in homes 
with photovoltaic cells can result in the 
release of noxious fumes. And direct use 
of the sun could add to urban sprawl since 
collection devices are not as efficient in 
high-rise apartments as they are in small 
houses. 

As Russell Peterson, Audubon Society 
president, sums it up, “Even with solar 
energy, there’s no such thing as a free 
lunch,” ■ 


L ong after most workers in the lab at 
Princeton University had gone home 
for the night, scientists and engineers 
were still on the job, putting the finishing 
touches on the three-story-high, 1,500-ton 
behemoth of steel and wire. Finally, after 
hours of tinkering, they began their 
countdown. At exactly 3:06 a.m., the 
huge, cylindrical-shaped machine started 
operating. As powerful electrical currents 
surged through its magnetic coils, the gas¬ 
es in its circular vacuum chamber heated 
up to temperatures of 100,000° Celsius. 
The test lasted barely one-twentieth of a 



Phy sicist F urt h and Princeton's Tokamak 

Like Columbus finding the New World. 


second, but it was enough to set off cheers 
and the pop of champagne corks. 

The ceremony marked an important 
step on the long road to harnessing nucle¬ 
ar fusion and taming the power of the 
stars. The Princeton Plasma Physics Lab¬ 
oratory had successfully turned on the 
first of a new breed of experimental reac¬ 
tors that could point the way toward a 
limitless source of energy. That goal may 
be decades off. But, as Presidential Sci¬ 
ence Adviser George Key worth noted last 
week, the machine's initial burst was “an 
essential milestone.” 

Under Einstein’s famous formula 
E=mc 2 , matter can be converted into en¬ 
ergy in two ways. In fission, the process at 
work in existing nuclear power plants, 
the nuclei of large atoms, like those of 
uranium or plutonium, are split, releasing 
the energy that binds them together. In 


fusion, nuclei of hydrogen, the simplest of 
all atoms, are squeezed together to form 
helium, also releasing energy. Though fu¬ 
sion occurs in hydrogen bombs, scientists 
have struggled for more than 30 years to 
achieve it in a slow, nonexplosive way. 
Unlike fission reactions, fusion produces 
short-lived, easily disposable radioactive 
debris. It also depends on a form of hy¬ 
drogen, deuterium, easily obtainable from 
sea water. 

In the U.S. and abroad, physicists are 
experimenting with lasers and electron 
guns to pound hydrogen nuclei together. 
But the most promising technique, and 
the one at work in the $314 million 
Princeton machine, is based on an idea 
suggested in the early 1950s by Soviet 
scientists, one of them Andrei Sakharov, 
the human rights activist. The scheme 
employs magnetic fields to hold and com¬ 
press hydrogen gases inside a doughnut¬ 
shaped chamber until they reach tem¬ 
peratures of about 100 million 0 Celsius, 
seven times as hot as the sun’s interior. 
Until now, the reactors, like Thermos 
bottles that are too small, have been un¬ 
able to contain the heat long enough. 

W ith the bigger Princeton machine, 
known as the Tokamak Fusion 
Test Reactor (Tokamak is a Russian ac¬ 
ronym for a toroidal, or doughnut-shaped, 
magnetic chamber), physicists hope to 
overcome that hurdle. As powerful mag¬ 
netic fields squeezed and heated the hy¬ 
drogen atoms, they were stripped of their 
electrons, creating what physicists call a 
plasma, the first step in a fusion reaction. 
Although the plasma's temperature was 
only a fraction of the 100 million 0 Celsius 
needed to bring the atomic nuclei togeth¬ 
er, the lab’s director, Harold Furth, ex¬ 
plained, “It's like Columbus finding the 
New World. It’s not how big it is, but that 
he found land.” By 1986, after installing 
additional heat sources—giant ion guns— 
the scientists expect to reach a plateau 
known as “scientific break-even.” This is 
the moment when the amount of energy 
pumped into a reactor equals the energy 
produced by it. 

If the machine achieves break-even, 
which is also the objective of reactors 
under construction in the U.S.S.R., Brit¬ 
ain and Japan, Furth and his colleagues 
may get the go-ahead for a more ad¬ 
vanced Tokamak, costing at least $500 
million, that could achieve a self-sustain¬ 
ing fusion reaction. This is the magical 
stage in which fusion produces enough 
heat to sustain further reactions without 
external heating. Still, not even optimists 
like Furth foresee a commercial fusion re¬ 
actor in operation before the year 2020. ■ 
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Show Business 


The Gr ail Came Par c el Post 

There is plenty to cheer in Kate Nelligan’s acting in Plenty 


T he way most actors tell it, success is 
the Holy Grail, achieved only after 
pain, struggle and years spent waiting on 
tables between auditions. Kate Nelligan, 
on the other hand, has to think of other 
conversational gambits. To her the Grail 
came parcel post, wrapped in bright holi¬ 
day paper and crowned with a bow the 
size of a best-acting award. She has, in 
short, never had to pant after a part and 
rarely received so much as an unkind 
word from a reviewer. What she has 
experienced is the acclaim of the 
London critics, and after her new 
play, David Hare’s Plenty, opened 
off-Broadway in October, almost em¬ 
barrassingly ecstatic reviews in New 
York as well. 

This week, when Plenty opens at 
Broadway’s Plymouth Theater, there 
will doubtless be more gushing. 
Though the play has flaws, Nelligan 
seemingly has none. Her perfor¬ 
mance is so unique, mesmerizing and 
shattering at the same time, that it is 
hard to imagine anyone else in the 
role. She plays Susan Traherne, who 
as a girl of 17 was dropped behind 
German lines in France to work as a 
British courier. The character is nev¬ 
er able to recapture the purity of her 
wartime zeal. As the play follows her 
through the next 20 years, shifting 
backward and forward through time, 
her personality hardens into mad¬ 
ness. and she brings ruin not only to 
herself but her husband, who is mov¬ 
ingly played by Edward Herrmann. 

“It’s a great role,” says Nelligan. 
“Susan has great power and is one of 
the most truly glamorous characters 
in the world, very sexy but saying to I 
the world. ‘If you touch me, I’ll kill 
you.’ Four years ago, when I was 27 


is where she discovered the theater. 

As Nelligan describes it, there was no 
flash of light when she first stood on a 
stage, no epiphany or dreams of glory. 
Just the opposite: she was comfortable. “I 
didn't feel elated or ecstatic, just at 
home.” She wanted to stay in such a 
pleasant place—the theater, that is. In her 
second year, she auditioned for London’s 
Central School of Speech and Drama, 


and doing the part in London, I over- _ _ _ 

played the power. 1 now allow more The star as Susan Traherne In one of her hap pi er moment s 

light in the power and permit myself A n accent reclaimed and a strong view of the world. 
to be more attractive in the early 

scenes. You tend to carry things lighter as which was seeing applicants at Yale. She in 
you get older.” was accepted, but then ran into a prob- Sc 

One of the keys to Nelligan as an ac- lem: insufficient funds. a 

tress, says Joseph Papp, whose Public At this point, Nelligan did what prob- st< 
Theater brought Plenty to the U.S., is her ably no actor had ever done before. She wl 

“tremendous self-confidence,” and that, sent letters to 150 patrons of the arts in ha 

apparently, is someth];ig she has always her home town and elsewhere, describing Pi 

had. Brought up in London, Ont., where her qualifications and asking for a subsi- to 

her father worked for the city parks sys- dy. Surprisingly, a local family came rei 

tern, she seems to have been bottle-fed through with her tuition and she was off to 

sell-esteem. “There were six children,” to England. Her next major hurdle was ini 

she says. “But my mother always made her accent, and she decided not only to fir 

me i'eel that 1 would do something impor- sound English, but to be English. “I want- Ai 

tar which stood me in good stead.” She ed to work in Britain, and I did what was dc 

:ri ot remember a time when she did not necessary. Once J made the decision to dc 

work hard, and when she was only 16, she adopt that speech, it became mine.” bo 

entered the University of Toronto. That Three weeks after she graduated from the EU 


Central School in 1972, she landed a job 
with the Bristol Old Vic Company. 

Her link with Hare, who was then a 
fledgling playwright in his mid-20s, dates 
from 1973. Although they were apparent¬ 
ly never involved romantically, they es¬ 
ter. tablished a professional bond, and she has 
; no held the lead in four of his stage and TV 
n a plays. 

>ry. Acting in Hare's plays has given her a 
. “I showcase allowed few other actresses. She 
at has been unlucky in her films, which in- 
i a elude the execrable Dracula (1979) and 
her Eye of the Needle (1981). She received 
m’s more attention in the BBC production of 
na, Emile Zola’s Thtrese Raquin, but it is her 
martha swopl work for Hare that has brought her 
to the first rank. Plenty indeed might 
have been written for her. “Kate's 
best when she is playing single-mind¬ 
edness and strength of moral feel¬ 
ing,” says Hare. She has, in addition, 
an acting range few of her contempo¬ 
raries can match: she is cerebral and 
sensual, and her smile which is al¬ 
ways quite dazzling, can both chill 
and warm. Whatever character she 
plays she invests with a strength of 
mind and passion, and probably the 
only role she would have difficulty 
playing would be that of a totally 
weak woman. 

I f you tend, as she says, to 
carry things lighter as you get 
older, you also tend to look back, as 
well as forward, and that is what 
Nelligan is doing now. A few years 
ago, she was saying that London is 
the only place in the world for an 
actress to be. At 31, however, she is 
disenchanted with England and 
longs to work in America. “In ret¬ 
rospect I’m not sure I should have 
gone to the lengths I did in becom¬ 
ing English," she confesses. “I gave 
up too much. I sacrificed relax¬ 
ation, humor, kindness, classless¬ 
ness, democracy.” 

In 1981 Nelligan returned to 
North America, reclaimed her na- 
noments tive accent and became involved 
orld. with an American film technician. 

She also made the first feature film 
ihe in which she played an American. 

?b- Scheduled for release in March, Without 

a Trace is loosely based on the tragic 
3b- story of Etan Patz, a six-year-old boy 

Ihe who disappeared on his way to a Man- 

in hattan school three years ago. When 

ing Plenty ends its run March 27, she wants 

>si- to make one more film to establish a ca¬ 
me reer as a movie actress. She then wants 

off to take time out to start a family. “I 

/as intend to have a family,” she says, 

to firmly, indisputably. “I must. I will.” 

nt- And, on the record so far, she will 

/as do it, and anything else she wants to 

to do. Her friends can start knitting 

e.” booties. —By Gerald Clarita* Reported by 

:he Elaine Dutka/Mew York 



An offer from the World Government of the Age of Enlightenment 


ALLIANCE WITH NATURAL LAW 



INVINCIBLE 

DEFENSE 

THE WORLD GOVERNMENT OF THE 
AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT OFFERS to 
every government the invincible strategy of 
defense, which uses the infinite power and 
intelligence concentrated in the unified 
field of all the forces of nature. This will 
neutralize the destructive capabilities of all 
those who possess the power of destruction 
found at the electronic and nuclear levels. 


Unification of the Four Fundamental Forces of Nature 
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Self-Sufficiency Infinite Dynamism 
Infinite Organizing Pbwer of Nature 


Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 

Founder of the Science of Creative 
intelligence, Maharishi European 
Research University, Maharishi 
International University, Maharishi 
University of Natural Law, and the 
World Government of the Age ol 
Enlightenment 

T oday, when the fear 
of annihilation has 
enveloped the fam¬ 
ily of nations, and the in¬ 
evitable dependence on 
other nations has robbed 
each country of its natural 
freedom, Maharishi has 
made available the inte¬ 
grated knowledge of natu¬ 
ral law composed of the 
objective approach of mod¬ 
ern science and the subjec¬ 
tive approach of ancient 
Vedic Science which pro¬ 
vides a technology to raise 
any nation to command the 
infinite power of natural 
law. 

Here is the opportunity 
for every nation to restore 
its dignity and freedom and 
perpetually maintain its 
sovereign status. 

Any government can 
utilize this strategy of invin¬ 


cible defense. The technol¬ 
ogy has been developed, 
tested, and proved; now it is 
just a matter of applying it 
and gaining the invincible 
authority of the total poten¬ 
tial of natural law. 

This will reinforce any 
existing strategy of national 
defense in any country and 
will bring national self-reli¬ 
ance, self-sufficiency, and 
the dawn of real freedom in 
invincibility, even to the 
smallest nation. 

In this nuclear age, 


when every nation is 
incapable of defending 
itself, when the United 
Nations has declared its 
failure to serve as a unifying 
platform, when the Secu¬ 
rity Council survives only 
in name, when the super¬ 
powers themselves are 
most afraid of each other, 
and when every nation is at 
its wits' end to find a real 
friend when in need, the 
World Government of the 
Age of Enlightenment 
offers indomitable strength 


to every nation through 
Maharishi's invincible 
technology of defense 
which uses the infinite po¬ 
tential of the unified field, 
the source of all intelli¬ 
gence and power in nature. 

Alliance with natural 
law is the only way now for 
any nation to survive with 
the dignity and freedom 
that snould belong to any 
sovereign state 

Alliance with natural 
law is the clarion call of our 
scientific age. 

Strategies of defense 
using the electronic and 
nuclear levels of nature 
threaten total annihilation. 
Alliance with the unified 
field of natural law ofTers 
invulnerable security- 
invincible defense. Each 
nation is invited to make its 
choice. 

Ministry of Natural Law and Order. 

World Government 

ol llie Age of Enlightenment 

International Capital 

of the Age of Enlightenment 

Seelisherg, Switzerland 

Telex: 72300 MERE Clf 


This gift of Invincibility to Every Nation inaugurates the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
_ OL Mnharixhi’x world-wide movement. 1957-1982 _ 




Video 


Pageant Through a Peephole 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


Mobil Showcase Network, Jan. 10-13 

T he tragedienne Mrs. Crummies, great 
of girth and spirit, explains to Nicho¬ 
las why she had to give up her title role in 
The Blood Drinker : “The audiences, sir,” 
she sighs and smiles, “they could not 
stand it. It was too.. . tre/rze/idous!” 

Modern audiences had no such diffi¬ 
culty with the Royal Shakespeare Com¬ 
pany's production of The Life and Adven¬ 
tures of Nicholas Nickleby . In London in 
1980 and a year later on Broadway, David 
Edgar's 8^-hour adaptation of 
the Dickens novel met with a rap¬ 
turous reception. In a time when 
many serious playwrights are 
hell-bent on reducing life’s dilem¬ 
mas to their sparest parts, pan¬ 
handling for quiddity, Edgar and 
Directors Trevor Nunn and John 
Caird served up a copious celebra¬ 
tion of life in all its wickedness 
and wonder. Led by Roger Rees 
as the callow, rigorous hero, 39 
R.S.C. actors played 150 parts; 
they set the scene and moved the 
scenery; they patrolled the rafters 
and eavesdropped on intimacies. 
Everywhere in this complex liv¬ 
ing organism a sense of theatrical 
community was affirmed, with a 
dazzling display of stagecraft that 
never relaxed its grip on the intel¬ 
ligent heart. 

In summer 1981, just before 
embarking for the U.S., the Nick¬ 
leby company faced a new chal¬ 
lenge: how to transfer its achieve¬ 
ment, on tape, to TV. Would the 
production be “too . . . tremen¬ 
dous" to fit into the home screen? 

Ideally, actors would have crept 
out of the TV frame, perched on 
top of the console, strolled across 
the living-room rug to shake out 
the viewer’s passive complacen¬ 
cies. Practically, TV Producer 
Colin Callender and Director Jim 
Goddard had two options. They 
could create a new production for televi¬ 
sion, with naturalistic sets and discrete 
scenes, thus reducing the grand babble to 
Masterpiece Theater whispers. Or they 
could allow the actors to trace their famil¬ 
iar patterns, asprawl on the big stage, and 
catch as catch can. They chose the latter, 
and it was a wise choice; now this epochal 
production is preserved as fact, not as the 
fond memory of the 125,000 or so theater¬ 
goers lucky enough to have seen it. 

It may, however, be initially confus¬ 
ing io millions of Nickleby novices. As 
for the four-night series, Peter Us- 
tii provides helpful plot synopses and 
'Hi pets of historical background, but he 
^leaves some important unanswered ques¬ 


tions for home viewers. Why are most of 
the actors doubling and tripling their 
roles? Why are characters breaking off a 
scene to describe their actions in the im¬ 
perious third person? Why, when two 
characters are supposedly alone in a 
room, are other actors standing around 
watching them? Why, if this is television 
does the camera occasionally cut to a the¬ 
ater audience cheering the performers— 
even, on two occasions, giving them per¬ 


functory standing ovations? And why, if it 
is the record of a theatrical experience, 
does the director make use of such video 
effects as rapid cutting and multiple expo¬ 
sure? All these are conventions, of stage 
or small screen, to which the viewer must 
and can accommodate himself. 

Clarifying the play’s theme that mon¬ 
ey rules the Western world, the re-cre- 
ators have changed the order of some 
scenes. A late subplot involving Mrs. 
Nickleby’s flirtation with a deranged gent 
next door has been dropped. Some lovely 
grace notes go unheard: one especially 
misses the moment when Nicholas’ sister 
Kate (Emily Richard), in a garden with 
her brother and their poor crippled friend 


Smike (David Threlfall), whirls gaily 
about and into their arms. The original 
production blended such small strokes 
with the most profligate spectacle. On TV 
the urge toward intimacy is overwhelm¬ 
ing, and this Nickleby leaves the viewer 
with a slight sense of having seen a pag¬ 
eant through a peephole. 

Even so, Nicholas Nickleby remains 
that rarest of commodities, an essential 
entertainment. The world Dickens creat¬ 
ed is here in most of its rough glory—a 
compact universe defined by the impera¬ 
tives of business, romance and, most of all, 
the family. Eight families populate Nick¬ 
leby, from the histrionic Crummleses to 
the fop-and-frau Mantalinis to the suffo¬ 
catingly new-rich Wititterleys, 
and each plays an amusing or fear¬ 
ful variation on the blood tie. At 
the center are the Nicklebys, tidy 
repositories of every middle-class 
virtue. The Kenwigses, with 
whom Nicholas boards for a spell, 
are even smugger and snugger: 
more than a dozen Kenwigses and 
friends squeeze nightly into their 
snuffbox-size parlor. Dotheboys 
Hall, the reeking dregs of Victori¬ 
an pedagogy, is run by one Wack- 
ford Squeers (Alun Armstrong), a 
scrofulous sadist with his pupils 
but an egregiously doting husband 
and father. 

S urrounding these families is a 
gallery of unattached rogues 
and lost souls: Nicholas' usurer 
uncle Ralph (John Woodvine), a 
malefic and finally tragic figure; 
Ralph's clerk Newman Noggs 
(Edward Petherbridge), with a 
frayed past and a lace-valentine 
soul; Sir Mulberry Hawk (Bob 
Peck), who pursues Kate with all 
the arrogance of titled power; and 
Smike, displaying a feeble dignity 
by the doggedness with which he 
endures every outrage. 

Through these performances, 
through the breadth and generos¬ 
ity of its vision, Nickleby still 
beguiles, enthralls, inspires, as¬ 
tonishes. Its vitality energizes 
each theatrical moment and effortlessly 
shames its TV competition. Mobil Oil, 
which helped finance the production, of¬ 
fered Nickleby to each of the commercial 
networks. All three turned it down; and 
PBS policy would not permit Mobil to run 
the dozen “institutional” commercials it 
plans. So an ad hoc congeries of local sta¬ 
tions (including 14 PBS affiliates, which 
will not air the ads) has the privilege of 
showing Nickleby and denting the prime¬ 
time ratings for four nights next week. 
Should this splendid show prove a popu¬ 
lar success, it would make for an aesthetic 
and moral triumph that Dickens, friend 
of the ambitious underdog, would have 
savored. —By Richard Corliss 


ART KANE 



The Nicklebys & Co.: Rees and Richard at center, Threlfall below 

Even on TV the play beguiles, enthralls, inspires, astonishes. 



Sexes 


TLC for DWMs and SWFs 

Classified love ads are a booming business 


A t a few dollars or so per line, they are 
the natural outlet of the discreet, the 
sincere and the sensitive, all seeking kin¬ 
dred spirits for meaningful relationships. 
Classified love ads, once relegated pri¬ 
marily to non-mainstream papers like 
New York City’s Village Voice and the 
sex magazines, are now blossoming al¬ 
most everywhere. In the ad columns of at 
least 100 magazines and newspapers, 
even in dailies like the 
Chicago Tribune, armies 
of hopeful DWMs and 
SWFs seek mergers as 
POSSl.Qs (translation: di¬ 
vorced white males and 
single white females wish 
to unite as persons of the 
opposite sex sharing living 
quarters). 

Analysts and advertis¬ 
ers seem to agree l hat love 
ads are now an important part of the mat¬ 
ing game. “Your Aunt Susan isn’t going to 
find anyone for you,” complains Philadel¬ 
phia Businesswoman Can Lyn Vinci, who 
has met 25 men by using ads. Adds Edwin 
Roberts, manager of classifieds for New 
York magazine: “If you talk to people who 
go to singles bars, you just hear a lot of 
frustration.” 

The most successful ads seem to indi¬ 
cate a quivering sensibility or a rakish, 
humorous personality, perhaps with a 
naughty hint of “life in the fast lane.” The 


New York Review of Books often features 
a mock high-cultural tone (“Man who is a 
serious novel would like to hear from a 
woman who is a poem”). Sincere is the 
lowest-ranking adjective, says Sherri Fox- 
man, author of a new book on the subject. 
Classified lave. “If you write ‘Sincere 
woman seeking sincere man,' you're go¬ 
ing to get 25 boring letters.” Since stan¬ 
dards of accuracy are not always rigorous, 


the words slim and attractive are not tak¬ 
en literally. Susan Block, a Los Angeles 
writer, says “the most frequent complaint 
from men is that the women weigh more 
than they say. The women complain that 
the men are flaky.” 

The recently divorced, along with ho¬ 
mosexuals newly out of the closet, use the 
ads to find quick action Senior citizens, the 
handicapped (“1 walk with a cane”) and 
those with concerns (“SWM . . . seeks wf 
without herpes”) can come right to the 
point without hours of social jousting. Once 


the natural home of kinks and losers, the 
classified personals now attract people 
known to advertisers as “upscale.” Even 
the Village Voice, which handles about 
50,000 replies to love personals each year, 
says its audience is “mid-30s, affluent, with 
many professionals.” 

Some of the publications do have ta¬ 
boos. The Chicago Tribune . which runs 
love ads Mondays and Fridays, does a 
brisk business among the divorced, but 
takes no marrieds. Most large newspapers 
and city magazines turn down blatantly 
kinky ads, but a few slip by the censors in 
disguise. “1 love wearing makeup” is a 
semisubtle hint at transvestism. At the 
Voice almost anything 
goes. “We allow people to 
describe themselves ful¬ 
ly,” says Associate Pub¬ 
lisher John Evans, “but 
we don't allow things like 
mention of body parts.” 

A cottage industry is 
springing up around the 
ads. Author Foxman runs 
a classified love telephone 
line in Cleveland. Entre¬ 
preneur Vinci started a similar service in 
Philadelphia. Author Lynn Davis offers a 
three-hour workshop in New York City 
called “Personal Ads, Why Not?” Vi Rog¬ 
ers, editor of National Singles Register, a 
tabloid published in Southern California 
with many pages of personals, says the 
search for love, and not just sex, is produc¬ 
ing the boom. “I never realized how many 
men wanted to get married in Southern 
California,” she says. “Men and women to¬ 
day want the same thing, romance, love 
and commitment.” ■ 
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Milestones 


EXPECTING. Meryl Streep, 33, seraphic star 
whose riveting performance as the hero¬ 
ine of Sophie's Choice last month won her 
best actress of 1982 honors from the New 
York Film Critics Circle, and her hus¬ 
band, Sculptor Don Gummer v 36; their sec¬ 
ond child. 

DIED. John L. Swigert Jr., 51, plucky, earnest 
Apollo 13 astronaut, who was due to be 
sworn in this week as a Republican Con¬ 
gressman from Colorado; of lung and bone- 
marrow cancer; in Washington, D.C. Cho¬ 
sen as a replacement one day before 
unlucky 13’s launching in 1970, the civilian 
astronaut coolly announced, when an oxy¬ 
gen tank exploded. “Houston, we've got a 
problem,” then initiated emergency proce¬ 
dures he had helped develop. Turning to 
politics, he spent most of his life savings in 
an unsuccessful bid for a senatorial nomi¬ 
nation in 1978, but came back last year to 
win 77% of the votes in a congressional pri¬ 
mary. Swigert announced his cancer last 
September, saying his doctors were confi¬ 
dent he would beat the disease. 


DIED. Hugh Gallen, 58, plain-speaking, two- 
time Democratic Governor of traditional¬ 
ly Republican New Hampshire, who up¬ 
set Incumbent Meldrim Thomson in 1978 
on his promise (later honored) to elimi¬ 
nate a surcharge from electric bills and 
hold the line on taxes; of liver and kidney 
failure, a week before he was to leave of¬ 
fice; in Boston. A self-made owner of a car 
dealership, Gallen in his third gubernato¬ 
rial campaign refused to take “the 
pledge” against a state income or sales tax 
because of looming budget problems, 
rightly suspecting that his stance might 
cost him re-election. 

DIED. Arthur Bryant, 80, cheerful proprietor 
of a down-home Kansas City restaurant 
frequented by Presidents and championed 
by some critics as the world’s greatest bar¬ 
becue joint; of a heart attack; in Kansas 
City. Upon taking over the place in 1946, 
Bryant swiftly introduced his own legend¬ 
ary sauce—red, grainy and spicy—and 
downgraded the d£cor, saying that fancier 
“wouldn't be no grease house,” 


DIED. Jack (“the Dandy”) Paris!, 83, natty, 
baggy-eyed triggerman foi the infamous 
Murder, Inc. gang of the ’30s who beat 
every rap brought against him save one: 
he served six years for narcotics traffick¬ 
ing; in Hazleton, Pa. Said one prosecutor 
of the tight-lipped, Italian-born hitman: 
“If you hung him up by the thumbs for 
eight weeks, he might tell you his first 
name.” 

DIED. Louis Aragon, 85, engaged and en¬ 
gaging rebel, homme des lettres and un¬ 
crowned laureate of French Communism; 
in Paris. A Dadaist and co-founder in 
1919 of surrealism, Aragon was a deco¬ 
rated hero of two World Wars, revered 
especially for the ringing patriotism of his 
1940s Resistance poems. Slim and ele¬ 
gant, he uncorked his rhetorical gifts irre¬ 
pressibly: in art criticism, in labyrinthine, 
sometimes brilliant novels (The Bells of 
Basel . Holy Week), in often romantic po¬ 
etry, but most vigorously—and to some 
incongruously—in essays, books and po¬ 
litical activism championing Stalin. 
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Books 


Post!emSnism: Playing for Keeps 

From novels to humor, women are moving beyond doctrine 


A t the end of the 1970s, Joyce Carol 
Oates was hardly alone in wishing for 
more than a feminist monotone from a 
number of American women writers. “1 
anticipate, in my idealism,” she wrote in a 
1980 contemplation of the future, “novels 
by women that are not women's novels.” 

The waiting is over. While some, like 
Marilyn French (The Women's Room), 
continue to dissect the feminine psyche 
and situation, a growing cadre of women 
has enlarged and honored the literary 
mainstream. Their books, characterized 
by less dogmatic treatments of both men 
and women, and with themes expanded 
! to include family, children and political 
events, are what New York City Literary 
Agent Lynn Nesbit calls “postfeminist 
writings.” 

That work is attracting a new and 
concentrated attention. The last time a 
constellation of equal prominence ap¬ 
peared was in the Great Depression era, 
when talents as varied as Pulitzer-Prize¬ 
winning Novelist Edna Ferber, Poet 
Marianne Moore and Experimentalist 
Gertrude Stein were among the decade's 
most prominent literary celebrities. But 
they worked in an era less obsessed by the 
politics of gender. Today, says Simon & 
Schuster Editor in Chief Michael Korda, 
“women writers are being noticed more 
because more attention is being paid to 
women as a group.” 

The astonishingly prolific Joyce Carol 
Oates (35 books of fiction, short stories 


and poetry in 19 years) leads the way. Per¬ 
haps the best-known serious woman nov¬ 
elist in the nation, she made the bestseller 
list last year with A Bloodsmoor Romance, 
a lengthy parody of 19th century genteel 
genre writing. Sample: “Having no capa¬ 
bility, and, indeed, no desire, so far as 
graphic descriptions of ‘love embraces' 
are concerned, I shall make no attempt to 
sketch for the repelled reader precisely 
how The Beast (sexual desire) emerged to 
make a loathsome mockery of the love 
declarations, kisses, caresses, and other 
amorous indulgences which transpired 
between Malvinia and Mr. Twain, in 
Malvinia's sumptuously appointed bed¬ 
chamber.” Oates, 44, outdistanced femi¬ 
nism long before it was fashionable to do 
so, taking her themes from headlines. 
Them (1969) explored the roots of vio¬ 
lence by reconstructing the 1967 Detroit 
race riots. “War, rape, murder and the 
more colorful minor crimes,” she com¬ 
plained then, “evidently fall within the 
exclusive province of male action.” Now a 
professor at Princeton, after years of 
teaching in western Ontario, Oates is cur¬ 


rently at work on a mystery novel. A book 
of her essays. The Profane Art, will appear 
later this year. The author of Wonderland 
(in which a medical student cannibalizes 
a cadaver) has not identified with femi¬ 
nine fantasy since childhood. “I learned 
long ago that being Lewis Carroll was in¬ 
finitely more exciting than being Alice.” 

So have a number of her colleagues. In 
Final Payments, Mary Gordon broke 
through the hermetic world of the Ameri¬ 
can Irish-Catholic family. Maxine Hong 
Kingston (China Men) has revealed the 
Amerasian experience from the inside. 
Novelist Toni Morrison (Tar Baby and 
Song of Solomon) marched past the sit- 
ins to the kitchens and bedrooms where 
black men and women battle and lose. 
Another talented black writer, Alice 
Walker, 38, has won attention with her 
third novel. The Color Purple. The Sarah 
Lawrence College-educated daughter of a 
Georgia sharecropper structures her tale 
as powerful “letters addressed to God,” 
recorded over a 40-year span by a nearly 
illiterate heroine. Raped by her father 
and beaten by her husband, sne writes: “It 
all I can do not to cry. 1 can make myself 
wood. I say to myself, Celie, you a tree. 
That’s how come I know trees fear men.” 
Walker, a former New York City welfare 
department worker, regards storytelling 
as a means of survival. “I am intrigued by 
mystery,” she says. “Without mystery 
there is nothing.” 

J oan Didion, 48 (A Book of Common 
Prayer. The White Album), shuttles 
with supersonic ease from novel to report¬ 
age. Her next nonfiction, Salvador, is cer¬ 
tain to rattle corridors both north and 
south of the border. In the terse, dispas- 







Fran Lebowltz 


sionate style she uses to describe Los An¬ 
geles freeways and Beverly Hills burn- 
oats, Didion recounts a painful trip to two 
embattled arenas: El Salvador and the 
U.S. embassy there. 

Ann Beattie, 35 ( Falling in Place. 
Chilly Scenes of Winter), has become a 
new and powerful influence on fiction, es¬ 
pecially at The New Yorker. There, her 
droll, present-tense stories follow the dis¬ 
affected narcissism of the Viet Nam gen¬ 
eration into middle age. Humor, always a 
favorite of women as disparate as Doro¬ 
thy Parker and Jean Kerr, has a new co¬ 
median: Fran Lebowitz. whose hip urban¬ 
ity enlivens Metropolitan Life and Social 
Studies. As a child of the lube, her arch 
advice goes to more than the lovelorn. To 
parents: “Educational television should 
be absolutely forbidden. It can only lead 
to unreasonable expectations and eventu¬ 
al disappointment when your child dis¬ 
covers that the letters of the alphabet do 
not leap up out of books and dance around 
the room with royal blue chickens." To 
teens: “Stand firm in your refusal to re¬ 
main conscious during algebra, in real 
life, 1 assure you, there is no such thing as 
algebra." 

From Harriet Beecher Stowe to Ju¬ 
dith Krantz, women writers have made it 
to bestseller lists. But the growing recog¬ 
nition of women as artists, concludes 
Harper & Row Editor Ted Solotaroff, re¬ 
sponds to a new need: “Women not only 
have a subject but they have a sense of 
necessity about it. They want other 
women to know about this awareness, this 
knowledge." 

A growing number of women writers 
are making the message familiar, in nine 
books in twelve years, Anne Tyler, 41. 
has populated an imaginary Maryland 
town with characters as memorable as 
those of Faulkner country. The hero of 
Morgan s Passing is a loud, daffy, unfath¬ 
omable presence, as unexplainable as an 
Ahab. Dinner at the Homesick Restau¬ 
rant. her most recent novel, uses an eatery 
as a metaphor for family life, in which 
food is the stuff of history, and pations 
are constantly eating and running away. 
The wife of an Iranian child psychiatrist 
who is also a novelist, Tyler still bristles 



Joan Didion 


at being described as “a mother of two." 
Says she: “For me, writing was the only 
way out. Is John Updike a father of four 
who writes?" 

Novelist Gail Godwin, 45, has taken 
up the theme of self-sufficient women 
with passion and precision. In four earlier 
works she offered that rarest literary 
character, the female rogue. This time, in 
A Mother and Two Daughters, her first 
bestseller, she soars through nearly 600 
pages to modernize the message of Jane 
Eyre: would-be Rochesters stand back 
and let the heroines manage the estates. 
Godwin’s women face their trials with re¬ 
freshing distance, like the author. When a 
female interviewer asked, “Why do you 
feel a need to modulate suffering with 
sweet reasonableness and humor?" the 
author mused, “Honey, that’s what they 
call character." 

S hiloh and Other Stories, an important 
first volume of fiction by Bobbie Ann 
Mason, 42. introduces a Kentucky of dis¬ 
abled truckers and Rexall waitresses. Her 
view produces achingly accurate pictures 
of the commonplace. These tales neither 
judge nor mystify, but shine like a Formi¬ 
ca countertop. “I’m writing about ordi¬ 
nary people rather than alienated superi¬ 
or sensibilities,” she explains. “I'm 
writing about people who are trying des¬ 



Ursula Le Guin 


perately to get into the society rather than 
out of it." 

Getting into the future once proved 
just as difficult. The science-fiction field, 
formerly a gentlemen’s club run by the 
likes of Isaac Asimov, Frank Herbert and 
Arthur C. Clarke, now has a woman at 
the top of the charts. The Left Hand of 
Darkness by Ursula Le Guin, 53, won 
both Hugo and Nebula prizes, sci-fi's Pu¬ 
litzers. Le Guin also won the National 
Book Award for her children's novel The 
Farthest Shore in 1972. Her 22 books, 
most of which are science fiction, have en¬ 
livened the hardware-oriented genre with 
emotional immediacy, much as Ray 
Bradbury's haunting tales once brought a 
Midwest folksiness to the future. The 
Lathe of Heaven (1971) imagines the year 
2002 and a hero whose dreams become re¬ 
ality. Along with the fantasies, Le Guin 
textures her tales with poetic leaps. When 
a jellyfish is flung on the beach, she writes, 
“What will the creature made all of sea- 
drift do on the dry sand of daylight; what 
will the mind do, each morning, waking?" 
Like many contemporary women au¬ 
thors, Le Guin, married with three grown 
children, is not an amateur who regards 
her craft as a pastime. Early on, the Ful- 
bright scholar decided on fiction as a ca¬ 
reer. Says she: “It’s like music. Are you 
just going to play the piano in the base¬ 
ment, or is it for real?" 

The answer is evident. Women writ¬ 
ers are playing for keeps. Two generations 
ago, Isak Dinesen wrote, "Only when 
women are old enough to have done with 
the business of being women can they let 
loose their strength." Women today can 
remain at that business while retaining 
their strength. Bobbie Ann Mason re¬ 
flects: “Being a woman is not at the center 
of my thinking when I write. I’d like to 
think that 1 and a lot of writers are freer 
now that the battle is half won.” As for the 
other half of that struggle, women writers 
will be faced with the problem that attends 
all artists. Poet Louise Bogan observes 
that from now on, “no woman should be 
shamefaced in attempting, through her 
work, to give back to the world a portion 
of its lost heart." — ByJJ>. Reed. 

Reported by Janice C. Shnpaon/New York 
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The Protectionist Temptation 


T here are two basic visions of it. Protectionism, in the free 
trader’s eyes: When an economy gets sick, it wants to with¬ 
draw from the world. A protectionist psychosis sets in. The in¬ 
valid retreats into the house and locks the doors and windows 
and pulls the shades. Hypochondriac, jittery, paranoid, the eco¬ 
nomic system settles down to feed upon its own inadequacies. It 
sits in its slippers by the cold furnace and thinks about how well 
it used to make things, long ago. It disconsolately guzzles Old 
Smoot-Hawley, far into the night. Then it passes out. Another 
economy gone, as defunct as Mayan civilization. 

Or else, the protectionist’s happy dream: The prospering 
American family gathers at its bright windows to peer outside. 
There, in the dusk, the streets are clogged with trade-crazed for¬ 
eigners, Brazilians burdened down with shoes, Koreans with 
shirts, Japanese revving their Hondas, bearing a million video¬ 
tape recorders on their heads. The foreigners wail and gnash 
their teeth as they hurl their inventories against the impenetra¬ 
ble American trade barriers. The American __ 

economy waves smugly to the rest of the world, 
then settles in to savor a bit of roast beef and 
full employment. 

Both visions are fantasies, cartoons of the 
harder, drearier, subtier economic realities. The 
first is closer to the truth. Unfortunately, the 
months of recession and traumatic unemploy¬ 
ment have begun to attract many Americans to 
the second vision, the protectionist illusion. 

As their plants close down and workers go 
onto indefinite layoff and the hard winter sets 
in, Americans want help. They begin to regard 
themselves as the suckers of international 
trade, the only free trade purists left in a world 
of venal nationalisms. 

The impulse to protect American products 
by tariffs and other means begins to seem irre¬ 
sistible. Politics comes lumbering in. The 1984 
election is likely to turn upon the condition of 
the American economy. Walter Mondale, long a free trader, be¬ 
gan sounding like a tough-guy protectionist as he toned up last 
fall for the presidential race. Congressmen heard the cries from 
home. The House passed a “domestic content” bill that would 
have required that American parts or labor must be involved in 
producing most foreign cars sold in the U.S. The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration figured that the bill would prompt retaliation from 
U.S. trading partners, raise U.S. car prices by 10% and cost the 
economy from $3 billion to $5 billion overall. 

What is wrong with protectionism? Americans for much of 
their history kept themselves snugly wrapped in protectionist 
laws. The famous Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 set up the 
highest genera] tariff rate structure that the U.S. had ever had. 
One nation after another retaliated. The tariffs helped deepen 
the Great Depression worldwide and thus at least indirectly 
brought on World War II. Protectionists say that was an ex¬ 
treme case. No one wants to go back to Smoot-Hawley. Protec¬ 
tionists today want subtler, more modulated laws. 

In some ways, the debate between free traders and protection - 
ists is illusory, an argument about a world that does not exist. Free 
trade is merely a theoretical ideal. All trading nations protect 
themselves, more or less. West Germany is the nation that is most 
open, closely followed by the U.S. France is more protectionist 
than the U.S. Almost everyone except the Japanese regards the 
Japanese as the most protectionist, given to such elaborate non¬ 
tariff barriers as the superzealous customs check and a cohesive, 
even collusive, partnership between business and government. 


DAVID SUTER 



The real question, a hard and unsettling one. is whether the 
U.S. will yield to political temptation and become much more 
deeply protectionist than it is now. If it does, the results, for both 
the U.S. and the world economy, could be devastating. The 
principles of free trade remain essentially valid; the logic of pro¬ 
tectionism remains beguiling and essentially self-destructive. 
Consider one example of how protections can subvert the econ¬ 
omy. The American machine-tool industry recently joined the 
lineup of those seeking protection from foreign competition. 
The industry has been seriously hurt by the recession and by im¬ 
ports of cheaper or better machine tools from Japan and other 
countries. Since machine tools are essential to a growing U.S. 
economy and to its defense, the toolmakers argue, import re¬ 
strictions must be imposed so that the domestic industry can 
survive and supply other U S. manufacturers with the equip¬ 
ment to modernize and expand. 

It is a seductive but wrongheaded argument. Import restric¬ 
tions on cheaper or better tools would mean 
that the domestic industry would no longer be 
forced to match foreign competition. This 
would mean the U.S. manufacturers who buy 
machine tools would have to make do with 
more expensive, less sophisticated or less effi¬ 
cient American machine tools. Inevitably, 
those American manufacturers would produce 
more expensive, or less modern, products. 
Their competitiveness would suffer. They 
would lose sales both in the U.S. and abroad. 
Then those manufacturers would also be travel¬ 
ing to Capitol Hill to demand protection 
against “unfair” foreign competition. That 
kind of protectionist spiral could suck the U.S. 
economy, and that of the entire free world, to¬ 
ward long-term stagnation and depression. 
Protectionist laws can indeed give short- 
“ ~ term relief to some targeted industries. But pro¬ 

tectionism amounts to a subsidy that is fi¬ 
nanced by the U.S. consumer and other U.S. industries. 
Furthermore, Newton’s third law of motion (the one about ev¬ 
ery action having an equal and opposite reaction) applies in in¬ 
ternational trade. Protectionist laws invite retaliation. The logic 
of protectionism is degenerative. It pitches economics toward a 
medieval and even tribal fragmentation. 

I f the U.S. means to develop a trade strategy, it should not be¬ 
gin with protectionism. That tends to push things toward sta¬ 
sis and mediocrity. The economic recovery of the U.S. hinges 
upon the nation’s ability to regain its competitive strength in the 
markets abroad. 

The U.S. should encourage innovation in its industries. The 
dollar is overvalued, which hurts the American cause. The U.S. 
strategy should be to bring down foreign barriers that unfairly 
hinder exports. It is a delicate game. The threat of new 
protectionist measures by the U.S. can sometimes be used to in¬ 
duce other nations to drop their barriers, which are often insuf¬ 
ferably high. Yet the enactment of those measures could 
be ruinous. 

A certain amount of stolid dogmatism deadens the debate. 
The terms themselves—free trade and protectionism—have be¬ 
come inert and somewhat pointless. The best approach is one of 
subtle, intelligent and infinitely imaginative flexibility. The U.S. 
has its responsibilities as the economic power of the world. But it 
can still negotiate and persuade and improvise in the cause of its 
enlightened, aggressive self-interest. — By Lance Morrow 
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—Medicine 


Blasting to 


Using sound waves to treat 
painful kidney stones 

K idney stones are one of mans most 
common afflictions, and among the 
most agonizing. As many as one in ten 
American males and one in 40 women 
will eventually suffer excruciating pain 
caused by the accumulation of crystalline 
material in the kidneys. The incidence of 
the disease is two to three times higher in 
the Southeast U.S.. which, for reasons un¬ 
known—perhaps diet, water supply or cli¬ 
mate—has one of the highest rates of kid¬ 
ney stones in the world Usually a stone 
will be spontaneously excreted by the suf¬ 
ferer. But each year about 200,000 Ameri¬ 
cans are hospitalized for the ailment, and 
I0<;r. to 25 C A require major vjrgery that is 
both costly and painful 

A new instrument, developed in West 
Germany and Austria, is now making this 
surgery obsolete in many cases. The per¬ 
cutaneous nephroscope allows doctors to 
remove stones through a tiny opening in 
the patient's back or to shatter them into 
harmless fragments with bombardments 
of sound waves. Introduced in the U S. in 
the fall of 1981, the technique is being 
used by more than a dozen major medical 
centers around the country. 

Doctors begin the new procedure by 
administering a local anesthetic and 
making an incision no larger than 14 in 
Conventional surgery would have re¬ 
quired an 8-in to 10-in. cut. A catheter is 
inserted near the stone, and, depending 
on the circumstances, the patient will ei¬ 
ther be sent home ftv a week, while his 
urine drains into a bag, or remain over¬ 
night in the hospital The advantage of 
waiting a week is that it allows time for 
tissues around the opening to harden, 
thus enabling doctors to complete the job 
using only local anesthesia. 

When the patient returns to the oper¬ 
ating room, the surgeon removes the cath¬ 
eter and inserts the nephroscope. Optic fi¬ 
bers in the device provide a clear view of 
the quarry. The doctor then eases a tiny, 
basket-like grabbing device through the 
nephroscope and manipulates it to grasp 
and remove the stone. 

If the stone is too big to be “basket¬ 
ed,” doclors insert a metal rod that con¬ 
ducts high-frequency sound waves into 
the stone. “The surfaces tend to be pretty 
hard.” says Urologist Robert Kahn of the 
University of California at San Francisco, 
“but once the thing is cracked, it falls 
apart.” The fragments are removed by 
suction or the grabbing tool. Total time 
from start to finish: between half an hour 
and two hours, depending on the size. 
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Where 
there is 

HOPE 

Project HOPE’S primary goal in 1958, as it is better health care delivery for the future, 
today, is the improvement of health condi- lb this goal HOPE has added a good meas- 
tions through education, with people ure of international goodwill between 29 
working together for change, building developing areas and the United States. 
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Medicine 


number and chemical composition of the 
stones. 

“After this procedure, patients are up 
and around pain-free the next morning,” 
reports Urologist Culley Carson of Duke 
University Medical Center. “It would be 
difficult for them to walk around for three 
or four days after conventional surgery.” 
Another advantage: nephroscopy pa¬ 
tients can return to their jobs in about a 
week; surgical patients require ten days of 
costly hospitalization and up to eight 
weeks of convalescence. “There really is 
no trauma to the system with this meth¬ 
od,” says Dr. Joseph Segura of the Mayo 
Clinic, which pioneered the technique in 
the U.S. 

Ultrasonic therapy should be an espe¬ 
cially valuable technique for patients who 
require treatment for recurrent stones. 
Repeated operations can eventually dc- 





’lets Jmlm 

Dr. Robert Kahn zeroes in on his quarry 

Once the target is zapped, it just fails apart. 

stroy the kidneys. Says Carson: “With the 
new technique, there is less risk.” 

A more esoteric stone-blasting meth¬ 
od is now being tested at Munich Univer¬ 
sity's Urological Clinic. No surgery at all 
is required. Dr. Christian Chaussy places 
patients in a tub of water and, using spe¬ 
cial equipment, directs shock waves at the 
kidney stone, which is located by X ray. 
The patients, who are partially anesthe¬ 
tized, can relax in comfort while listening 
to piped-in music. Afterward, however, 
cramps may occur while the stone frag¬ 
ments are being excreted. The pain occa¬ 
sionally persists for up to three months, 
but only two of 351 patients have required 
surgery to remove seemingly shatterproof 
stones. There is a hitch: to date. Munich 
has the only such apparatus in the world. 
Consequently, Chaussy says, “we are 
overrun by prospective patients.” ■ 

TIME, JANUARY 10,1983 
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The refugee 
problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 
you think so. 


UNHCR is the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Our |ob is in co-ordinate the world¬ 
wide voluntary efforts to solve refugee 
problems 

lo give the nghts of man hack to 
refugees The right to work, to education 
Freedom of religion Identity papers 
Travel documents Lxgal protection 


You can show your solidarity with 
people in need by supporting the voluntary 
refugee organisations in your (.ouniry 
They don’t ask your help to support 
refugees forever and ever 

liicy need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting 

ljving a useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere iti the world Just as you do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

R eporting on the Israeli occupation of the West Bank of the 
Jordan River was once a no-win situation. Israeli officials 
kept facts and figures to themselves. West Bank Arabs were of¬ 
ten equally hostile. One thing has 
changed, as Time’s Robert Slater 
discovered during his reporting for 
this week's cover story. Slater, who 
has followed West Bank events since 
1972, found the Israeli officials he 
interviewed this time almost gleeful¬ 
ly eager to talk. He assumes that his 
sources had received orders directly 
from Prime Minister Menachem Be¬ 
gin to spread the word about Israel’s 
ambitious development plans for the 
West Bank. 

If Israeli secrecy has faded some¬ 
what, Palestinian hostility has not. 

Jerusalem Bureau Chief Harry K el- Harry Kelly and David Halevy with an Arab farmer 
ly. Correspondent David Halevy and 

Photographer David Rubinger were driving into Nablus when a 
gang of angry Palestinian youths stoned their car. Reported Kel¬ 
ly: “Maybe you think of stones as the things you skip across a 
pond and when they hit a car they make a clink, clink sound. On 
the West Bank they use rocks that go wham, wham, wham.” 

Time's West Bank coverage since 1977 has been broadened 


by reports from the Palestinian side by Consultant Nafez Nazzal, 
a professor of modern history at Bir Zeit University near Ramal- 
lah. Last week, as it happened, Nazzal was not in the West Bank 
but in Philadelphia with Wife Laila, who is completing work on a 
doctorate in sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. Even in 
the U.S., Nazzal discovered, there are echoes of home. “In the 
DAVID RUBINGER supermarket, my wife unconsciously 
piles the cart with food until it begins 
to overflow. In case of a curfew, she 
assures me.” Nazzal reports that the 
nursery school his son attends is 
“decorated with bright pictures, a far 
cry from the drawings of tanks and 
bleeding people that decorate his old 
classroom in Ramallah.” 

This week’s cover story was writ¬ 
ten by Senior Writer William E. 
Smith, who has been Time’s editorial 
specialist on the Middle East since 
1977. The assignment is obviously a 
busy one at all times, but it became 
1th an Arab fanner particularly so last summer after Is¬ 

raeli forces invaded Lebanon and 
Smith was called on to write seven cover stories aboui the broad¬ 
ening battles in a twelve-week period. The usually unflappable 
Smith describes the experience with a single word: hectic. 
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Missionary Zeal 

To the Editors: 

Your story on the new missionary 
[Dec. 27] alters the stereotype of the pith- 
helmeted, culturally insensitive mission¬ 
ary and captures the complexity and di¬ 
versity of the Christian missions today. 
The missionary may have changed; God's 
message has not. 

Alan B MacDonald 
Huntington Beach. Calif. 

As the daughter of missionaries, 1 
found your story neither rosy nor harsh. 
The threat of cultural destruction has al¬ 
ways been a concern of informed and tol¬ 
erant missionaries. Problems do arise, 
however, when the occasional incompe¬ 
tent is prone to ignorance, stubbornness 
and shortsightedness. 

Vivian Beall 
Houston 



Thank you for emphasizing a power¬ 
ful force for good in the world. There is 
hope yet. 

(Mrs.) Myrna M Oliver 
Alexandria, Va. 

The story on missionaries is a perfect 
gift for overstufTed Americans who need 
to relearn the lessons of giving. 

Mary Ellen Dyler 
Conover. N.C. 

1 find it extremely disheartening that 
a religion such as Christianity believes it 
has a divine right to convert all peoples to 
its ways. A society’s religion helps it 
adapt to the stresses of its environment. 
Once a culture is changed by outsiders, it 
begins to deteriorate. Most of these so- 
called primitive societies existed long 
before Christianity, as did their belief 
systems. 

Paul S. Sledzik 
Narragansett, R.I. 

Sister Emmanuelle’s statement that 
“we don’t talk about conversion any more, 
we talk about being friends” falls short of 


Letters 


biblical Christianity. The Bible is clear: 
conversion is a necessity for salvation. 

John E. Kyle 
Director, Inter - Varsity Missions 
Madison, PVis. 


Gentle Executions 

Re your Essay “Do Not Go Gentle 
into That Good Night” [Dec. 20], when 
will our society re-evaluate its use of capi¬ 
tal punishment? We, who like to think of 
ourselves as responsible and humane, 
should outlaw this practice. 

Anita M. Irihe 

Highland, Md. 

Those of us opposed to capital punish¬ 
ment must continue to rage against the loss 
of reason and social ethics among a people 
who see vengeance as a worthwhile goal. 

Patricia A. Landreman 

Jackson. Miss. 

Your Essay asks if the nation “feels 
proud, patriotic, relieved or requited” by 
Charlie Brooks’ execution. 1 feel none of 
the above. I believe justice has been 
served. 

Mike Sherrill 
Kula, Maui, Hawaii 

A fair execution will never make me 
feel guilty. People may wince at my use of 
the word fair to describe an execution, but 
anyone who wantonly takes the life of an¬ 
other has forfeited his own. Because soci¬ 
ety makes an effort to be civilized and 
even gentle in its vengeance, we should be 
commended. Our judicial system is as just 
as possible. When an individual is con¬ 
victed for murder and executed, accord¬ 
ing to the country's laws. 1 am satisfied 
that the decision is right. 

Edina Kopits 
Baltimore 


Nixonian Advice 

I applauded Richard Nixon’s resig¬ 
nation in 1974. However, after reading 
“Hardheaded Detente” TDec. 27) 1 
would vote for him in 1984. He has no 
peer in his grasp of essential foreign 
policy issues 

Frank R. Nataro, M.D. 

Westbury. N. Y. 


Future Scientists 

Your article “Low-Tech Teaching 
Blues” IDec. 271 describes a problem that 
will plague our nation in the years ahead. 
We must realize that there is a vital con¬ 
nection between our national security, our 
world leadership in high technology, our 
life-style and the quality of education that 
we give our future leaders. While other 
nations increase their commitment to 
teaching, the US. debates about what 
programs to cut. 

John Pawson 
Huntington Beach, Calif 


Five Cents per Gallon 

The gas tax [Dec. 27] appears to be a 
step in the right direction toward easing 
unemployment. It is unfortunate that so 
many are without work, but Government 
should not create jobs simply to solve the 
problem. Yet we must recognize that the 
only way people can be re-employed 
without causing runaway inflation is for 
them to have a productive position in in¬ 
dustry. To accomplish this. Government 
should encourage an economic environ¬ 
ment that fosters industrial growth. 

Michael G. Youngblood 
Baton Rouge 


Orphaning the MX 

Your article “Dense Pack Gets Blasted” 
IDec. 20] states that after more than eight 
years of study, the expenditure of $4.5 billion 
on the missile and consideration of some 30 
options, the Pentagon lacks a politically ac¬ 
ceptable and scientifically credible basing 
mode. Has it occurred to anyone that this 
may be the first clue that there is no credible 
plan for the MX? 

Mark Herzog 
San Francisco 


Australian Intrigue 

1 was pleased that TIME gave atten¬ 
tion to my recent Foreign Policy article on 
American-Australian relations IDec. 131. 
However, Time’s insinuation that I draw 
upon whispers and rumors (and only left- 
wing ones at that) rather than normal 
scholarly sources is unfair. The question 
of U.S. improprieties in Australian poli¬ 
tics was raised not by me but by former 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam and by 
highly placed Labor Party officials. The 
case substantiating CIA involvement in 
the downfall of the Whitlam government 
can be found in books, police reports, TV 
documentaries and hundreds of newspa¬ 
pers ranging across the political spectrum. 
This evidence strongly suggests that the 
CIA was not a passive witness. 

1 would like to believe that the U.S. 
Government acted correctly. But those 
whose faith has been shaken will derive 
little reassurance from Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State John Holdridge's letter [Jan. 
31 denyii^ CIA complicity. The matter 
should be laid to rest by an airing of docu¬ 
ments and the taking of sworn testimony 
at an official inquiry. The Australians are 
old friends and valued allies. They are ill 
served by Time’s story and by Mr. Hold- 
ridge’s official disclaimer, which only add 
to the appearance of a cover-up. 

James A. Nathan Professor 
University of Delaware 
Newark. Del. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
lo TIME Letters. Time & Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100, Japan, 
and should include the writer’s full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space. 
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Israel’s Great 
Land Rush 

Begin speeds up West Bank settlement 

And / m dI give to you. and to your descendants after you. the 
land of vour sojourn ings. all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possi ssion. and / will he then Cod. 

S o said the Lord to Abraham, as recorded in Genesis 
17 <S\ and ihe descendants of Abraham remembered In 
1948. the Jews of Palestine seized control of part of the 
ancient land of their forefathers and established the slate 
of Israel It v\as an action bitterly opposed by the Arabs, espe¬ 
cially those of Palestine, who also considered themselves descen¬ 
dants of Abraham Thus, in a moment filled with joy and accom¬ 
plishment foi Jews but despan tor Arabs, was created the 
fundamental crisis that has bedeviled the Middle hast for almost 
35 years In 1967. as a result of the Six-Day War, Israel occupied 
those portions of the ancient regions of Judea and Samaria that 
lie in the West Bank of the Jordan River, territory that had been 
ruled by Jordan Though the future status of the occupied area 
remained unresolved, the Israelis proceeded in the next 15 years 
to build 103 relatively modest Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank Now. in direct defiance of the U S . Israel has embarked 
on an extraordinary crash program to colom/e the contested 
West Bank area as quickly as possible 

By the middle of this year. 6.000 new housing units will be 
completed and 35.000 Israelis are expected to move to the West 
Bank, more than doubling the territory's current Jewish popula¬ 
tion and sending the total above 60,000 Israeli officials expect 
the number to reach 100.000 by 1987. if not sooner, and they talk 
proudly of the yeai 2010, when, they say, the West Bank will 
contain I 4 million Jews alongside 1 6 million Arabs Says Ze'ev 
Ben-Yosef, spokesman for the World Zionist Organization's set¬ 
tlement division. ‘ People are moving m every week--by the 
hundreds " 

Behind those lemarkable predictions are some harsh polili- 
* cal realities that may affect Israel, ns Arab neighbors and its 



New housing units under construction at Ma'ale Adumim 


US ally for generations to come. The accelerated building pro¬ 
gram runs directly counter to the Reagan Administration s ef¬ 
forts to launch talks toward a broad Middle Past peace Last 
September President Reagan offered a pca*e plan under which 
the West Bank and the Ga/a Strip would become associated with 
Jordan. He also called on Israel to halt its expansion of settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories, hoping that such a step would 
bring Jordan to the bargaining table. Prime Minister Menaehem 
Begin angrily rejected the Reagan plan, saying once again that | 
the West Bank, which he refers to by the biblical names Judea 
and Samaria, belongs to the Jewish people forever. To make sure 
that Israel's control over the West Bank will be irreversible, he 
gave new urgency to the building program. Says a lop U.S. State 










Israeli reservists pass Arabs haggling over meat prices in Hebron 


Department official. "If the settlements are not halted soon, 
there will be nothing left to negotiate for." 

The West Bank is clearly at the center of Israeli strategic 
thinking Some of Israel's critics are convinced that the Begin 
government's primary motive in attacking Lebanon last summer 
was to crush Palestinian hopes for establishing a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Ga/a. Now. in what these critics be¬ 
lieve is an elaborate effort to gain time, the Begin government is 
showing reluctance to withdraw its troops from Lebanon, a with¬ 
drawal that the U.S. had once thought would be completed by 
Christmas. After their fourth meeting in less than a fortnight. 
Lebanese and Israeli representatives said last week that they had 
made little progress in their peace talks. In fact, they could not 


The Arab citadel of Ma*ale Adumim during the building boom 


even agree on an agenda The mam stumbling block an Israeli 
demand that Lebanon agree lo normalize’ its economic and 
diplomatic relations with Israel before Israeli Hoops are pulled 
out That is a condition the government of Christian President 
Amin Gemayel cannot accept without mcuning the wrath of 
Arab states whose support he needs Officials m Washington in¬ 
creasingly believe thai Israel is essentially playing a wailing 
game, paralyzing all forms of negotiation, while it proceeds pell- 
mell w ith its colonization of the West Bank 

In the meantime, Lebanon remains in turmoil, its govern¬ 
ment barely strong enough lo carry out the formalities of power. 

1 asl week fierce fighting broke out between Lebanese Muslim 
factions in the northern city of Tripoli, taking at least 100 lives. 

The Israelis make no secret of their plans for the West Bank 
lo reach the immediate goal of 100.000 Jewish settlers in the 
West Bank, Israeli planners say that they will have to spend $610 
million over the ne\l yea: or two Says Michael Dekel, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture in charge of settlements; 'If we reach the 
100,000 mark, even if the opposition conics to power, it will no 
longer be able to transfer parts of the land of Israel to Arab rule 
and thus endanger our existence as a state and nation " In other 
words, no autonomy for the West Bank as envisioned by Anwar 
Sadat and Jimmy Carter at Camp David, and no relationship 
with Jordan as advocated by President Reagan Instead, the 
West Bank would face an ambiguous future as a sort of Israeli 
colony This is what the Arabs have long feared, what the U S. 
suspects, and what even many thoughtful Israelis worry about 

One such Israeli is Meron Bcnvcmsti.a former deputy mayor 
of Jerusalem and a specialist on the West Bank. Once the Jewish 
population of the territory reaches 100.000. he says. ' this group 
will be represented by five members of the Knesset Unit of 1201. 
and there will be no political parly m Israel capable iff putting m 
us platform a plan to evacuate 100.000 people from the West 
Bank ” At the moment, in any case, the opposition Labor Party 
has not taken a strong position against the government's new- 
seillements program 

After the 1967 wai. in which Israeli troops look over not only 
the West Bank and Gaza Snip but the Sinai Desert and Golan 
Heights, the government of Prime Minislei Levi L-shkol decided 
to set up Jewish communities m as many places as possible, often 
with no more than 40 families. These Jewish settlers, many of 
them religious zealots, were motivated by a desire either to live in 
the land of their biblical ancestors or to reinforce Israeli security. 
Behind iheir barbed-wire enclaves, they farmed the rocky soil 
and held jobs in workshops and small factories They were often 
armed, and they served as something of an early-warning system 
for the Israeli military. 

The new' plan is to build large suburban-type developments, 
each housing a minimum of 400 families. Says Deputy Minister 
Dekel: "What will prevent the removal of Jewish settlements, or 
their transfer to Jordanian mle, is not the number of settlements 
but the number of residents" Dekel recalls that when Israel 
withdrew from the Sinai last year, it had to uproot and generous¬ 
ly compensate 6.400 Israelis living in the Yamit district Al- 
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ready, he notes, there are 25,000 Jews in the West Bank. “This is 
much better; it would be hard to evacuate them. But that is not 
enough. We must reach 100,000.” Thus the Begin government is 
doing its utmost to make it impossible for any future government 
of Israel to withdraw from the West Bank without creating eco¬ 
nomic chaos and political turmoil. 

If there is a certain recklessness about the pace of the settle¬ 
ments program, some foreign observers in Israel believe, it may 
be the result of fears on the part of the Begin government that 
something could still go wrong: that Reagan will have his way, 
that a new antisettlements government may come to power in Is¬ 
rael, or that something else will change what the Israelis are 
seeking to create with such obsessive haste. As fewer and fewer 
Israelis were showing much desire to exist in uneasy isolation on 
rocky hilltops, Israeli settlement agencies decided a little over a 
year ago to attract “Levittowners,” middle-class Israelis who can 
be lured by promises of cheap housing. Because the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment is backing the settlements program all the way, provid¬ 
ing low-cost land to developers and low-interest mortgages and 

_ loans to buyers, the cost of the new houses 

and apartments is extremely low. Buyers at 
the West Bank development of Nofim are 
^ P a y in 8 $90,000 for villas that could cost 

$250,000 in Israeli cities, but many of the 

• | J&|p houses and apartments being built are even 
cheaper than that. One young couple, Ma- 

□ 7a ' anc * Moshe Levi, who had been living 

a w hh relatives, discovered that they could 

labius ( A 4 hu> a ihree-bedroom apartment in a settlc- 

a « us " A ate’ ment near Jerusalem for a down payment 
uimj, * Yg jfr-'l of only $8,000. 

□ Most of the ground being set aside for 

^ dANK * feUpsv the new settlements was public land, 

* 4 ** known as Sultan's property in the days of 

J the Ottoman Empire. After 1967 the Israeli 

* * * * A?® government simply declared itself the heir 

* «. of the Turkish sultan and proclaimed itself 

the owner of all such land. The more ag- 

x gressive campaign to attract middle-class 

JJ l srae hs to the occupied West Bank began in 

Bethlehem f Jpg October 1981, when the Israeli government 

* / announced that 352 “villas" (or cottages) 

- / (q J0|jg would be built in the town of Givon on a hill 

i Pw between Jerusalem and Ramallah. The vil- 
J ® YjiH las wou ^ he sold for $65,000, the govern- 
>1 Q Wm ment would provide special loans to buyers, 
l JMj and a highway would be built that would 
/ \ shorten the route from Givon to Jerusalem 

1 anc * ^el Av ^ v - The Givon cottages were 

J snatc hed up within three weeks. ■ 

-The Givon experiment was significant ' 


Bethlehem Mayor Freij noting settlements 
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because it convinced the government that the dream of settling 
100,000 Jews in the West Bank by the mid-1980s could be real¬ 
ized. In the past year, ten big projects have been started, bringing 
to about 11,000 the number of new housing units. Inevitably, as 
the Israeli population grows, Israel will extend to the new settle¬ 
ments and the new settlers the full protection of Israeli law. 

As a result, the West Bank may never be formally annexed 
by Israel. Indeed, as Begin has put it, “you don't annex your 
own homeland." 

A sense of urgency characterizes the whole operation. Depu¬ 
ty Minister Dekel approached a small building contractor last 
year, telling him: “I have something to offer you, something that 
can make you a big builder." Later the two met in the West Bank 
town of Qalqilya, and Dekel showed the contractor a barren hill 
a mile north of town. He explained that the government con¬ 
trolled 62.5 acres there, and would let the contractor have them 
for $14,000 an acre, or about one-twentieth of what the iand 
would cost in the nearby Israeli towns of Kefar Sava or Ra'an- 
anna. He added, “If you will build 250 villas there, we will help 
you finance the project, and we will develop the area for you." 
The landscape is stunning, the air clean, and the site is close to 
every urban center in Israel. The state will build roads, schools 
and gardens and bring in electricity and water. The contractor 
hastily accepted. 




S ome of the buyers are speculators who have seen the fi¬ 
nancial gains realized by the 6,400 Israelis who were 
evacuated from the Yamit district last year. They hope to 
make a profit on their investment or, at the worst, to be 
able to collect generous compensation from the government if 
they are ever forced to leave the territory. The majority of the 
new settlers, however, are middle-class Israelis who cannot af¬ 
ford housing in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. One buyer, who said that 
she had not even realized beforehand that the development was 
in the West Bank, was attracted by the low price. “But then," she 
added, “I fell in love with the landscape." An important attrac¬ 
tion is that most of the new Levittowns are no more than 15 or 20 
minutes' commuting distance from Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. 

A newspaper advertisement for one new settlement promises 
that “a new road will be built that will enable you to reach Tel 
Aviv without the need to cross any Arab towns and villages.' 
Critics argue that this is central to the whole concept: the cre¬ 
ation of Jewish communities that have nothing in common and 
little to share with the Arab society around them. The schools 
and shops will be Israeli, the language Hebrew, and culture and 
entertainment will be available in the Israeli cities just beyond 
the Green Line, which separates Israel from the territory it cap¬ 
tured from Jordan in 1967 

The result of the whole program is that the West B?*nk is 
changing as quickly as a stage set. Scarcely a month ago, there 
was nothing but rocks, a few tractors and some foundations at a 










Bedouin Arab encampment on the outskirts of a new Israeli community being built east of Jerusalem in the West Bank 
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Begin, Carter and Sadat during the Camp David talks in 1978 


place called Tzavta, near the West Bank town of Qalqilya. When 
Time Correspondent David Halevy visited Tzavta again last 
week, he found a newly built 3!4-milc road, ten cottages nearing 
completion and 70 on the way A makeshift factory was turning 
out building blocks and iron rods, and four large cranes were 
busy day and night moving prefabricated materials to the build¬ 
ing sites. Here, as elsewhere in the West Bank, the labor force 
was made up of local Palestinians, while the inspectors and chief 
technicians were Israelis 

The West Bank's Arab residents find the Israeli building 
boom bewildering. New subdivisions are appearing beside an¬ 
cient Arab villages. Biblical landscapes have been obscured by 
real estate billboards. Over the years, some of the main towns 
have been encircled by Israeli housing projects. Once barren 
hilltops have been occupied by settlements or by army outposts 
or the like. The tiny village of Beit Zecharia. in the Judean hills, 
is almost as primitive as it must have been in the days of the 
Maccabees in the second century B.C. A few, hundred yards 
away are the guard towers, the barbed-wire fences, the neat rows 
of houses and the auditoriums of a kibbutz. Mahmud Masallam 
Issa Rajeah, an old Arab chief with glowing black eyes who has 
seen his homeland ruled by the Turks, the British, the Jordani¬ 
ans and the Israelis, wonders who may come next. But among 
political leaders, the Israeli settlements program has created an 
anxiety that stops just short of panic. Says Bethlehem’s moderate 
Mayor Elias Freij: “We are fighting against time. The Israelis 
want to grab as much land as they can. They want to make it im¬ 
possible for us to have autonomy, not to mention a state. We 



If aeil soldiers In Jordan during the 1967 war 

;/ Claiming the biblical lands of Judea and Samaria forever. 


have to talk directly with them. We are at five minutes to mid¬ 
night, and this is our last chance." 

So far, the Begin government’s accelerated settlements pro¬ 
gram has not drawn particularly strong criticism within Israel. 
Ezer Weizman, a former Defense Minister who has in the past 
criticized Begin's West Bank policies, said recently that the right 
of Jews to settle in the biblical land of Israel was “a natural and 
normal thing." The opposition Labor Party has long favored ter¬ 
ritorial compromise concerning the West Bank and Gaza and 
has opposed annexation of the occupied territories, largely be¬ 
cause it does not want to absorb 1.3 million Palestinians from the 
West Bank and Gaza into the Israeli population. Last month La¬ 
bor Party Leader Shimon Peres suggested that Jewish settle¬ 
ments could remain in the W T est Bank even if they were under 
“non-Israeli sovereignty." 

Interestingly, the rapid construction program has provoked 
unease among some members of the religious community who 
have supported Begin in the past. About 800 young religious Is¬ 
raelis, influenced by the war in Lebanon, recently formed “a new 
movement for peace' and said they were willing to consider 
plans involving territorial concessions “if Israel's security could 
be assured " Declares Deputy Foreign Minister Yehuda Ben- 
Meir, a member of the National Religious Party: “We are abso¬ 
lutely against annexation To annex the land and absorb the 
people, and then turn them into second-class citizens, would be 
anti-Jewish." Instead, he favors autonomy as a compromise in 
which a form of coexistence will evolve." 

To Benvenisti, who sounds even more pessimistic than Beth¬ 
lehem’s Mayor Freij, such talk is meaningless. “These religious 
doves are like foam on the waves," he says. “They »n’t have an 
answer to the materialistic forces that have been unleashed. It's 
too late to fight on an ideological plane It's like the workers who 
were trying to stop the machines in the Industrial Revolution. 
It's too late." 

If that is so, it is very bad news for Washington. Reagan told 
Israeli President Yitzhak Navon last week that Israel's West 
Bank settlements are “not helpful" to the peace process. In pri¬ 
vate, U.S. diplomats see the Government’s options in clearer 
terms. Says a senior Administration official: “The President has 
a choice. He can tell the Israelis that they must stop the settle¬ 
ments or it will cost them dearly. Or he can watch his peace ini¬ 
tiative get buried by Israeli bulldozers." 

T he Administration has few ways to thwart the Israelis. 
The form of pressure most frequently advocated is use of 
the “aid weapon," in this case perhaps involving a reduc¬ 
tion of U.S. aid in direct proportion to the sums Israel is 
spending on new settlements. But many members of Congress 
remain susceptible to pressure from Israel, regardless of the cost 
to U.S. interests and prestige. In its final days, the 97th Congress 
went so far as to give Israel more aid in 1983 than the President 
had asked for. Although the President has been reluctant to use 
economic pressure on the Israelis, tempers are growing short. 
With even the Lebanese-Israeli troop withdrawal talks bogged 
down, to say nothing of the Camp David peace process, U.S. 
strategists are said to be considering a brusque message to Begin: 
the U.S. would not welcome a visit from the Prime Minister, as 
scheduled for some time in February, if there is still “no agenda 
and no progress" in the troop withdrawal talks. 

Assuming that Begin makes the trip. Administration officials 
say that they do not want to devote the Reagan-Begin meeting to 
the Lebanese withdrawal problems. Instead, they want to focus 
on the larger and more complicated matter of the W f est Bank The 
U.S. is mindful of last month’s visit by King Hussein of Jordan, 
who told Reagan that Arab participation in future negotiations 
over the West Bank and Gaza would hinge on U.S. determination 
to follow through on the Reagan peace plan, and particularly on 
the President's call for an Israeli freeze on West Bank settlements. 
Whether Begin, who has had his way on past visits to Washing¬ 
ton, can be persuaded to address the Administration’s priorities 
remains to be seen. If the U.S, wants to influence the future of the 
West Bank before it is too late, it will have to show greater resolve 
than it has demonstrated in its relations with Begin over the past 
five years, and quickly. —By William E. Smith. 

Reported by Harry Kelly and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Unusual caution In Washington: Ronald Reagan with President Navon at the White House 


The Cautious Visitor 


I n his New Years message to the Is¬ 
raeli people, he wished them kk a boring 
year of peace.” But for Yitzhak Navon, 
Israel's President, 1983 may be anything 
but boring or peaceful. Navon, 61, is be¬ 
ing touted among an increasing number 
of admirers as the strongest candidate to 
unite the feuding factions of the Labor 
Party and mount an effective challenge 
to Prime Minister Menachem Begin and 
his Likud coalition in the event that 
Begin decides to call new elections 
this year. 

The surge of interest in Navon in Is¬ 
rael inspired unusual caution in Wash¬ 
ington as the Israeli President began a 
ten-day tour of the U.S. with a visit to 
the White House last week. Mindful that 
any sign of favoritism toward Navon 
might be interpreted as meddling in Is¬ 
raeli politics. Administration officials 
were careful to stress the “informal” na¬ 
ture of Navon's visit. They were particu¬ 
larly anxious not to antagonize Begin, 
who is scheduled to come to Washington 
next month. Thus President Reagan 
and Navon met alone for only 20 min* 
utes before sitting down to lunch with 
Vice President George Bush and Secre¬ 
tary of State George Shultz. 

Navon, too, was being careful, con¬ 
fining his statements to “nonpartisan” 
concerns. He told the President that 
even those in Israel who support Rea¬ 
gan's Sept. 1 peace plan, which calls for 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank to be 
linked to Jordan, fear that the proposal 
could be ‘misinterpreted” to allow for 
an independent Palestinian state one 
day. Navon also expressed his dismay 
over Israel’s relations with Egypt, which 
have deteriorated sharply since the Is¬ 
raeli invasion of Lebanon. 



Two-time Runner-Up Shimon Peres 



Former Prime Minister Rabin 


After a speech before the National 
Press Club and a tour of Mount Vernon 
with his wife Ofira, Navon flew on to 
New York City and Boston for talks 
with American Jewish gioups and oth¬ 
ers. In a moment of candor, he confessed 
that there had been times during his ten¬ 
ure when he found it tough to keep si¬ 
lent. “It is not that I don’t have my own 
opinion,” he said, “but I am paid not to 
think aloud.” One moment when Navon 
could not keep silent was after the Beirut 
massacre in mid-September, when he 
publicly expressed his shock and sorrow 
and called for a commission of inquiry to 
investigate Israel’s role. He said later 
that if Begin had not appointed a com¬ 
mission, he would have resigned. 

The commission’s findings, which 
are slated to be released next month, 
could bear on Navon’s political future. If 
they implicate the government. Begin is 
expected to respond by calling new elec¬ 
tions. The Labor Party will then have to 
decide whether to enter the campaign 
under the leadership of Shimon Peres, 
who has lost to Begin twice, or choose a 
new leader. Navon has said he would 
accept the job only if he was uncontest¬ 
ed, meaning that both Peres and former 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, who re¬ 
signed in 1977 after it was disclosed that 
he had maintained illegal bank accounts 
in the U.S., would have to step aside. 
Given the party's divisions, that is not 
considered very likely. 

S ome supporters point out that as a 
Sephardic Jew, Navon would appeal 
to the Sephardim (mostly non-Europe¬ 
ans), who now constitute a majority of 
Israel's population and are among Be- 
gin's strongest backers. Says Rabbi 
William Berkowitz, president of the 
American Jewish Heritage Committee: 
“Navon is to the Sephardim what John 
F. Kennedy was to the Irish Ameri¬ 
cans.” At the same time, Navon’s schol¬ 
arly accomplishments and urbanity are 
attractive to Jews of European extrac¬ 
tion. A graduate in Islamic culture from 
Hebrew University, he speaks fluent 
Yiddish, Arabic, English and Spanish. 
He has written a prizewinning play (Se¬ 
phardi Orchard) as well as a popular 
concert presentation of Sephardic songs 
and folklore. 

After serving as political secretary 
to Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion for 
eleven years, Navon ran for the Knesset 
in 1965, becoming Deputy Speaker and 
chairman of the defense and foreign re¬ 
lations committee before resigning to 
become President in 1978. Will he now 
try to cap his career by taking on Mena¬ 
chem Begin? Navon says he has already 
decided what he will do—but Israelis 
will have to wait until next month to 
find out 
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An Embar rassing Cancella tion 

Britain's Foreign Secretary has to scrub a visit to Arab nations 


T o Britain's considerable embarrass¬ 
ment, Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 
will not be traveling this week on a sched¬ 
uled good-will tour of the oil-rich gulf 
states. The reason: Britain’s top diplomat 
was tartly disinvited by Saudi Arabia in 
retaliation for what it considered an af¬ 
front to Arab dignity by Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. Following the Saudi 
example, Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates also canceled their invitations, 
leaving only Oman ready to receive the 
Foreign Secretary With that, Pym called 
off his trip and last week plunged into an 
intense behind-the-scenes effort to limit 
the damage to Arab-British relations. It 
was a diplomatic row, though, that gave 
the Saudis an irresistible opportunity to 
appear as the righteous defenders of the 
Arab world; as a result, they are unlikely 
to be easily mollified. 

The incident marked the second time 
in recent years that the Saudis and the 
British have had a diplomatic spat. In the 
spring of 19S0, Britain's Ambassador to 
Riyadh was ordered out of the country in 
protest against a British television film 
depicting the public execution of a Saudi 
princess for alleged adultery Though the 
film was a fictionalized account, the Sau¬ 
dis were offended, and insisted that the 
British government prohibit its showing. 
The British had serious difficulty convinc- 
! ing the Saudis that in a democratic society 
like Britain the government could not tell 
an independent television authority what 
to broadcast, yet the ambassador returned 
to his post several months later. 

In the latest dispute, Pym was seen as 
the victim of his Prime Minister’s rigid 
adherence to principle. To the dismay of 
.the Foreign Office. Thatcher angrily re¬ 
jected a request by King Hassan II of Mo¬ 
rocco that a representative of the Pales- 
mSet aamW -—- 


tine Liberation Organization, Farouk 
Kaddoumi, join the scheduled • visit to 
London last month by an Arab League 
delegation. Thatcher said she was pre¬ 
pared to receive six foreign ministers from 
Algeria, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia. 
Syria and Tunisia, but under no circum¬ 
stances would she sec Kaddoumi. Instead, 
she assigned Pym to receive the full dele¬ 
gation, including the P.L.O. representa¬ 
tive. but only if the governments involved 
subscribed beforehand to a declaration 
condemning terrorism and moving to¬ 
ward conditional recognition of Israel. 
The Arab League called off the delega¬ 
tion’s visit, and the dispute was on. 

P art of Pym's problem was the belated 
decision by the Arab League to in¬ 
clude Kaddoumi. Explained a Whitehall 
insider: “Margaret Thatcher regarded 
Kaddoumi's late inclusion as a deliberate 
challenge to herself, given her well- 
known anliterrorist views Ishaped largely 
by the Northern Ireland situation!. She 
wasn’t having it and made that clear to 
her mainly pro-Arab Foreign Office.” 

Thatcher was also wrongly advised 
that the Arab League would accept her 
refusal to sit down with a representative 
of the P L.O , as it had bowed to similar 
U.S. conditions during a visit to Washing¬ 
ton in October. The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, however, had handled the matter 
with a greater measure of tact. Moreover, 
in pure power terms. Arab leaders recog¬ 
nize that the U.S. must inevitably play a 
central role in any Middle East peace pro¬ 
cess, whereas Britain’s role is considered 
helpful but not essential. “In terms of in¬ 
fluencing events in the area, I Britain! is 
almost irrelevant.” wrote Prince Bandar 
Ben Abdullah, the Saudi Assistant Depu¬ 
ty Minister of the Interior, in a letter to 


* the Times of London. The prince suggest- 

* ed that the British Ambassador in Riyadh 
« be sent “scurrying home.” 

| Breaking off a visit to London thus be- 

* came an affordable political gesture for 
s the Arab League, and one well worth 

* making at a time when the Arabs in gen¬ 
eral, and the Saudis in particular, are still 
troubled by the impotence they displayed 
as Israel besieged Beirut last summer and 
smashed the P.L.O.’s military structure. 
The series of Arab League visits to the 
capitals of the permanent members of the 
U.N. Security Council is part of an Arab 
peace initiative begun at a summit in Fez. 
last September. Thatcher's refusal to ac¬ 
cept the P.L.O.'s Kaddoumi gave the 
leaders of the Fez initiative a chance to 
show backbone. So far, according to gov¬ 
ernment sources in London, the Saudis 
have indicated that they do not intend to 
accompany their political rebuff with a 
boycott of British goods and services, 
but there is a danger that if the dispute 
drags on, British exports to Saudi Arabia, 
worth $2.2 billion last year, could suffer. 

Pym at week's end was : eft to repair 
the damage. Thatcher herself in a spec¬ 
tacular move, slipped secretly out of Lon¬ 
don and, in an 8,000-mile, 23-hour trip in¬ 
volving two airplanes and two midair 
refuelings, flew to the Falkland Islands. 
The trip was kept secret to avoid possible 
reprisal by the Argentine air force for last 
year’s British victory. But the local popula¬ 
tion, alerted minutes after her R.A.F. Her¬ 
cules set down, cheered the Prime Minis¬ 
ter lustily. Thatcher arrived five days after 
the 150th anniversary of the British take¬ 
over of the islands, but she insisted her visit 
for a military briefing and to greet civilian 
residents of largely British stock was not a 
provocation. “It would be very strange if I 
did not come to the Falkland Islands," she 
insisted. “Very strange indeed ” ■ 
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Giving Arabs a chance to show backbone. 
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COMMUNISTS 

Pl a ying to a Western Audie nce 

In his foreign debut, Andropov offers a “grand peace proposal ” 


he peace-loving forces on earth are 

I looking at Prague in anticipation,” 
the Soviet Communist Party daily Pravda 
reported with due solemnity, if they were, 
all that they saw was perfunctory televi¬ 
sion footage when leaders from the seven 
Warsaw Pact nations converged on 
Czechoslovakia's capital last week for 
their biennial summit. The mam attrac¬ 
tion was the tall, stooped figure who 
stepped off a Soviet airplane at Prague's 
rain-soaked Kuzyne Airport. Yuri Andro¬ 
pov was making his first trip abroad since 
he became party chief last November. As 
it turned out. his foreign debut did not 
quite measure up to the advance billing in 
the Soviet press, but the Kremlin's new 
leader proved more artful than his prede¬ 
cessors in putting pressure on the U.S and 
its NATO allies 

After two days of closed-door discus¬ 
sions in the centuries-old Hradtany Cas¬ 
tle overlooking Prague, the Soviet-led mil¬ 
itary alliance unveiled a “new grand 
peace proposal." Noting that nuclear war 
would have “catastrophic consequences," 
the Warsaw Pact leaders urged the West 
ern alliance to join with them in a “treaty 
on the mutual non-use of military force 
and the preservation of peaceful rela¬ 
tions." The nonaggression pact also called 
for a ban on nuclear testing, chemical 
warfare and neutron weapons. 

During a press conference in Wash¬ 
ington later the same day. President Rea¬ 
gan called the proposal something “to be 
considered," although it “would require 
consultation with all our allies in NATO." 
Reagan declared that he would “wel¬ 
come" a meeting with Andropov, but only 
after careful preparation. The President's 
tone contrasted noticeably with the Ad¬ 
ministration’s outright rejection three 
weeks ago of an Andropov offer to reduce 


the number of Soviet nuclear missiles 
aimed at Western Europe, from an esti¬ 
mated 250 to 162. the number that Britain 
and France now have in their indepen¬ 
dent nuclear arsenals. At that time. Rea¬ 
gan outspokenly stuck to the U.S. position 
at the Geneva talks on intermediate- 
range nuclear weapons, a “zero option" 
under which naio would forgo the 
planned deployment, starling at the end 
of this year, of 572 new Pershing 11 and 
cruise missiles if the Soviets dismantled 
all intermediate-range missiles 

U.S. allies were not responsive to the 
latest Soviet overture. British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary Francis Pym pointed out that the 
United Nations Charter and the 1975 
Helsinki Final Act contained “perfectly 
satisfactory" nonaggression clauses In 
West Germany, where the NATO missile 
plan has become a major issue in the cam¬ 
paign leading up to national elections on 
March 6, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher urged Moscow “to follow its 
words with deeds." Responding to the 
Andropov proposal to reduce the number 
of Soviet missiles to fewer than 162 if 
France and Britain trimmed their nuclear 
arsenals, French President Francois Mit¬ 
terrand warned that it was “useless to 
dream that France would reduce its pres¬ 
ent armaments in the slightest " 

S till, such tough-sounding language 
might give way to calls for compro¬ 
mise if there is no sign of progress in Ge¬ 
neva. U.S. officials pointed out that the 
East bloc has been talking about a nonag¬ 
gression pact for more than 25 years and 
dismissed the Prague plan as a propagan¬ 
da exercise. The Warsaw Pact proposal, 
however, was tailored not for the Penta¬ 
gon but for public opinion in Western Eu¬ 
rope, where peace protests are expected to 


spread as the NATO missile deadline ap¬ 
proaches. If Reagan did not dismiss the 
Prague offer out of hand, it may be be¬ 
cause Administration officials are becom¬ 
ing sensitive to criticism of the President's 
defense policies 

Two days before the Prague summit, 
Pravda also offered its most detailed cri¬ 
tique to date of the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s proposals for the separate Geneva 
negotiations on limiting intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The editorial called the 
White House plan, which would allow no 
more than half of each nation's arsenal of 
strategic nuclear warheads to be land 
based, a scheme for the “unilateral disar¬ 
mament of the U.S.S.R., camouflaged as a 
proposal on reductions." The U.S., Pravda 
asserted, was “totally responsible for the 
stalemate" in the strategic-arms talks. 

The Prague summit resulted in some 
fine-tuning of a new Soviet peace offen¬ 
sive, but it apparently accomplished little 
else. The final statement offered no solu¬ 
tions for the serious economic problems 
besetting the nations of the Warsaw Pact. 
With lagging industrial productivity, per¬ 
sistent shortages of consumer goods and a 
$70 billion debt to the West, the seven-na¬ 
tion alliance can ill afford an escalating 
arms race with the West. Financially 
strapped Poland, which owes the West 
some $26 billion, was offered only the most 
perfunctory assurances that it could “rely 
on the moral, political and economic sup¬ 
port from its socialist, fraternal countries." 

Andropov's foreign debut may have 
seemed devoid of drama, but his low-key 
performance merited close attention. Said 
a French Sovietologist “Basically, there is 
nothing new, but there is a much more 
skillful use of language, adapted to the dif¬ 
ferent audiences to which it is addressed." 
Long accustomed to monotone and 
heavyhanded Kremlin pronouncements. 
Western leaders are fast learning that in 
the future they will have to evaluate mes¬ 
sages from Moscow with increasing 
sophistication. —By John Rohm .. Reported by 
John Moody/Bonn, with other bureaus 
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Counterattack 

The Soviets blame the CIA 

E ven by ihe standards of the Soviet 
Union's often inflammatory official 
daily newspaper, last week’s tirade was 
one for the books “The dirty snowball of 
lies and slander now rolling over the 
pages of the Western press will sooner or 
later melt under the rays of the truth," 
Pravda declared. “Only dirt will remain, 
which will stain for a long time the politi¬ 
cal reputation of those who were helping 
to mold that snowball." The target of the 
unusual vituperation, widespread suspi¬ 
cions in the West that the KGB plotted or 
abetted or was at least aware of the assas¬ 
sination attempt on Pope John Paul 11 in 
May 1981. with the Bulgarian secret po¬ 
lice serving as its proxy. 


vf Agca, would be released after testimony 
from witnesses that Antonov had been at 
his Balkan Airlines office at the time of 
the shooting, tass implicitly dismissed 
speculation that the Soviets were motivat¬ 
ed to kill the Pope by his support of Po¬ 
land's Solidarity trade union. In fact, the 
agency said, the Soviet Union was being 
victimized by John Paul, who is “conser¬ 
vative and rigid." 

At his press conference. President 
Reagan said he could not comment on the 
case while the Italian investigation was 
under way Privately, officials expressed 
concern that any U.S. reply would play 
into the Soviets’ hands. Said a Washing¬ 
ton official: “By responding in any way to 
the Soviet charges that this is just a CIA 
plot, we would be adding stature and 
weight to those ridiculous charges." 

Meanwhile, Turkish judicial authori¬ 
ties are probing Agca's role in the fatal 
shooting of a liberal newspaper editor in 



The strongly worded reactions were a 
sign of how seriously the Soviets take the 
accusations, which have grown out of a 
continuing Italian investigation into the 
attempt by Turkish Terrorist Mehmet Ali 
Agca to assassinate the Pope. Agca. who 
was sentenced to life imprisonment last 
July, has told Italian investigators that his 
accomplices included three Bulgarian 
agents, two of whom, he said, drove him to 
St. Peter’s Square the day of the shooting. 

The Soviet press also charged that the 
CIA had fabricated rumors of Soviet and 
Bulgarian involvement in the papal plot 
in order to undermine the Warsaw Pact. 
The “Bulgarian connection," a Soviet TV 
commentator noted, is like the Reichstag 
fire that was believed to have been set by 
Hitler s agents and blamed on Commu¬ 
nists, thus helping to consolidate Nazi 
powe** Said the Soviet newsman: “Half a 
century later, antisocialists are [againl 
preparing a war against the socialist com¬ 
munity ” A day later. Radio Moscow pre¬ 
dicted confidently that Sergei Ivanov An¬ 
tonov, oqe of the Bulgarians fingered by 


Istanbul in 1979: Agca was convicted of 
the murder. The Turkish government also 
requested the extradition from Bulgaria of 
another Turk, Bekir <*'elenk. whom Agca 
has reportedly accused of offering him 
$1.25 million to kill the Pope. 

Antonovs lawyers have demanded 
that their client be freed on the basis of 
testimony by ten Italian and Bulgarian 
witnesses who swear he was not in Agca’s 
company on the day of the shooting or the 
two days prior to it, as Agca has claimed. 
This week Ilario Martella, the Italian 
magistrate investigating the papal plot, 
must come to a decision on Antonov’s ali¬ 
bis. It may hinge on other evidence he is 
gathering. West Germany informed Mar¬ 
tella last week that it had agreed to his re¬ 
quest for the extradition of Musa Serdar 
(^elebi, a right-wing Turkish extremist 
whom Magistrate Martella has accused of 
complicity in Agca’s crime. Martella also 
went to Munich to interview another 
Turk, Atalai Saral. for the investigation. 
Said Martella of his meeting with Saral: 
“Very interesting.” ■ 


FINLAND 

Piqued _ 

A rebuttal to General Rogers 

N othing stirs the rugged Finns quite as 
quickly as calling into question their 
democratic ideals or their deeply held 
commitment to maintaining their inde¬ 
pendence and neutrality. Yet that is what 
General Bernard W. Rogers, NATO's su¬ 
preme commander in Europe, did in part 
last week when he said in an interview 
published in Helsingin Sanornat. Fin¬ 
land’s leading newspaper: “I don’t really 
know for sure what the Finns would do if 
their territory was used to attack us. But it 
worries us. To put it bluntly, 1 am con¬ 
cerned that the Finnish and Soviet gov¬ 
ernments would reach agreement that the 
Finns would not Fight with the determina¬ 
tion that we hope.” Rogers’ comments ap¬ 
parently referred to the treaty of friend¬ 
ship Finland has had with the Soviet 
Union, its giant neighbor, since 1948 

For the Finns, who gallantly fought 
against the Red Army in the Winter War 
of 1939-40 (it eventually resulted in a Pyr¬ 
rhic victory for the U.S.S.R at a cost of a 
million Russian lives) and who consider 
their tough resistance a glorious piece of 
history, Rogers’ comments were entirely 
too provocative to be shrugged off De¬ 
fense Minister Juhani Saukkonen found 
the general’s statement “astonishing ” 
Said General Lauri Sutela, commander 
of Finland's 36,900-man armed forces: 
“General Rogers doesn't seem to know 
Finland or its people’s strong will to de¬ 
fend themselves ... I wonder if he's ever 
been in Finland . . . Mr. Rogers, Finland 
will defend itself with all the force it can 
muster against any aggressor." 

Ironically, Rogers' remarks were pub¬ 
lished only five days after Prime Minister 
Kalevi Sorsa, 52, had booted the Commu¬ 
nists, gathered in the Finnish People's 
Democratic League, out of his four-party 
coalition government for opposing a $49 
million increase in defense spending. De¬ 
spite Communist opposition, the measure 
passed the Finnish parliament. Clearly, 
Communist leaders would have preferred 
their revolt against Sorsa to have passed 
more quietly, since it was little more than 
a ploy designed to appeal to Finland's 
peace movement, with a view to parlia¬ 
mentary elections due to be held in 
March. Internally split into three factions, 
the Communists, who polled 17.9% in the 
last national elections in 1979, have been 
steadily losing ground and are expected to 
slide even further in March. 

With President Mauno Koivisto’s 
blessing, Social Democrat Sorsa has re¬ 
placed the three Communist ministers in 
his Cabinet with members of his own par¬ 
ty. Even without the Communists' 35 
votes, the remaining poalition partners— 
the Social Democrats, the agrarian Center 
Party and the Swedish People’s Party— 
hold a 103-to-97 majority in parliament. ■ 








ZIMBABWE 


T he Plag ue of Tribal Enmity 


As violence increases, whites flee and investors stay away 


i t was not an auspicious start for the 
coming year. On New Year’s Eve. six 
people, all but one of them white, were 
killed in a spree of violence near Bula¬ 
wayo, Zimbabwe's second largest city. In 
an especially gruesome incident, the 
throat of a 71 -year-old farmer was slit ear 
to ear. Only days earlier, a pack of 15 to 20 
armed men wearing green camouflage 
uniforms and animal-skin caps had halt¬ 
ed traffic on the Bulawayo-Gweru High¬ 
way, spraying buses and cars with gunfire 
and then torching three of the vehicles. 
Three blacks died, and 21 were injured. 

The latest streak of violence is a dis¬ 
quieting sign that the fragile tribal coali¬ 
tion that turned white-ruled Rhodesia 
into black-governed Zimbabwe in 1980 is 
crumbling. On one side are Prime Minis¬ 
ter Robert Mugabe and nearly 6 million 
members of the Shona tribes; opposing 
them are Joshua Nkomo, the rival nation¬ 
alist leader, and the 1 5 million-strong 
Ndcbcles. Mugabe supporters blame the 
holiday terror on diehard members of 
Nkomo's zipra guerrilla army, which 
was disbanded after the nation's seven- 
year civil war had ended. Nkomo stoutly 
denies any responsibility for the rebel ac¬ 
tions. although he does not rule out the 
possibility that his supporters might have 
been acting on their own. Nearly three 
years afte: taking office, Mugabe now 
faces his biggest challenge yet, one that 
threatens to force more whites to flee the 
country while shaking international con¬ 
fidence in Zimbabwe’s future. Says a busi¬ 
nessman in the capital city of Harare: 

‘ It s tough, tough, tough here.' 1 

T he tribal rivalries stretch back to the 
early 19th century, when Ndebele war¬ 
riors plundered the camps of the Shonas. 
British settlers combined the hostile tribes 
into one nation in 1890, but the antipathy 
remained. During the civil war, the 
Shonas and Ndebeles split into rival guer¬ 
rilla camps, with Mugabe s zanla forces 
based in neighboring Mozambique and 
aided by the Chinese, and Nkomo's 
ZIPRA army at headquarters in Zambia 
and helped by the Soviets. The rebels 
agreed on only the most basic goal; the re¬ 
placement of Prime Minister Ian Smith’s 
white-dominated regime by an indepen¬ 
dent black state. The leaders arc stylistic 
opposites; Nkomo, 64, plays the outgoing 
but wily politico, while Mugabe, 58, is an 
austere, scholarly man. In Zimbabwe’s 
first elections in 1980, Mugabe trounced 
Nkomo, but nonetheless initially named 
his opponent Minister of Home Affairs. 
The honeymoon ended last February 
when Mugabe charged Nkomo with plot¬ 
ting to overthrow his government and 
sacked him. 

Meanwhile, the ongoing clashes be¬ 
tween the Shonas and the Ndebeles have 
grown worse, especially within the new 
national army, which tried to meld both 


ZANLA and ZIPRA guerrillas into its ranks. 
Some 1,200 of Nkomo's onetime rebels 
have deserted the armed forces, returning 
to Matabelcland, homeland of the Nde¬ 
beles. The region has turned into an Afri¬ 
can version of the wild West, with former 
zipra guerrillas roaming the countryside 
in small bands, murdering or kidnaping 
civilians, ripping up rail and power lines 
and robbing scores of people. 

To try to restore order in Matabele- 
land, the Mugabe government last August 
launched Operation Octopus, an offensive 
by seven army battalions that netted 450 
suspects. But in their /cal to root out dissi¬ 
dents, the soldiers roughed up many of the 
Ndebeles, increasing the tribe’s hostility 
toward the Mugabe government Last 
summer saboteurs wrecked 13 planes. 


diculous, but diplomats in Harare are not 
sure. Says a Western official: “It's not in 
South Africa’s interest to have an unstable 
Zimbabwe, but I don't know if Pretoria 
agrees. They certainly don't like Mugabe, 
a Marxist who they think is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing." 

Caught in the web of the tribal con¬ 
flicts are the country's 170,000 whites, less 
than V't of the total population of 7.5 mil¬ 
lion. Zimbabwe depends heavily on its 
skilled white workers, especially in farm¬ 
ing and mining. But 42,000 have emigrat¬ 
ed since independence, even though Mu¬ 
gabe has repeatedly assured them that 
they are wanted in Zimbabwe’s multira¬ 
cial society. Says a white farmer in Mata- 
beleland’ “The situation is more worri¬ 
some than it was during the war.” 

News of the violence has hurt Mu¬ 
gabe's efforts to attract foreign invest¬ 
ments. Twice in the past month, guerrillas 
seeking to overthrow the Marxist govern¬ 
ment of neighboring Mozambique blew 
up a pipeline that fed essential supplies of 



Motorists wait in line in the capital city of Harare during a gasoline shortage 

A nation beset by economic woes as well as a spree of murders and robberies. 


about 25 c /< of Zimbabwe’s air force, while 
zipra rebels abducted six tourists (two 
Americans, two British and two Austra¬ 
lians) returning from a trip to Victoria 
Falls. Nkomo disavowed the crimes and 
traveled through Matabeleland urging the 
locals to aid in the hunt for the kidnaped 
tourists, but to no avail. There have been no 
negotiations with the abductors, and the 
fate of the foreigners remains unknown. 

T he marauding dropped off sharply last 
fall, making the Mugabe government 
believe that the guerrillas were running 
low on ammunition. The latest rash of 
crimes has led Zimbabwe to point a finger 
at the white minority government of 
neighboring South Africa. Emmcrson 
Munangagwa, Minister of State in the 
Prime Minister’s Office for Security, ac¬ 
cused South Africa last week of training a 
“Matabele brigade ’ with the ultimate aim 
of destabilizing the Mugabe government. 
South Africa dismissed the charge as ri¬ 


oil to Zimbabwe from the Mozambican 
port city of Beira. As a result, streets and 
highways in Zimbabwe are now largely 
deserted, many workers stay home, and 
motorists who insist on filling up must 
wait for as long as 24 hours for a turn at 
the pump Even nature seems to have 
conspired against the country, much of 
Zimbabwe is parched from the worst 
drought in a decade, crippling agriculture, 
which accounts for \b r/ < of the country's 
gross national product and provides in¬ 
come to 10% of the population. 

Mugabe met with Nkomo secretly last 
month to explore ways to defuse the vola¬ 
tile situation, but the results of the session 
are not known Low-level officials of both 
parties are working on a political compro¬ 
mise that would give Nkomo and his fol¬ 
lowers a larger role in the government. 
But because tribal enmity is so deeply 
rooted in Zimbabwe’s history, any settle¬ 
ment may prove fleeting. —By James Kelly. 
Repotted by Marsh Clark/Harare 




Training for a bloody competition: members of Opium Smuggler Khun Sa’s Shan United Army march in formation in the Golden Triangle 


SOUTH FAS'] ASIA 


Battle of the Warlords 


At stake: the Golden Triangle "s $800 million opium trade 


i n Southeast Asia’s Golden Triangle, 
January is harvest time. It is also a lime 
when members of the U.S. Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration check the skies for 
signs of bad weather, hoping that nature 
will spoil the lucrative crop of opium pop¬ 
pies that are the economic mainstay of the 
mountainous region where the borders of 
Burma, Thailand and Laos converge. 
This year the climate has been kind to the 
poppy growers and bad for the DFA: a 
bumper crop of 700 tons is expected, 100 
tons more than last year But the U.S 
narcs are not very worried. The reason: in 
Burma's remote Shan state, where nearly 
80 f ;r of the area's opium is grown, vicious 
fighting between the warlords who domi¬ 
nate the drug traffic has closed many of 
the traditional smuggling routes Says a 
DFA official based in neighboring Thai¬ 
land: “The situation is pure chaos. For 
once, the area's intrinsic anarchy is work¬ 
ing in our favor " 


| Anarchy may be too mild a term for 
the situation in the 75-sq -mi. triangle, 
where bandits, remnants of China's pre- 
1949 Nationalist army, and more than 
half a dozen “liberation armies” scramble 
for their share of the $800 million annual 
opium haul. Last February 
Thai armed forces ousted the 
region’s biggest opium smug¬ 
gler, Khun Sa, and his 3,000- 
member Shan United Army 
from their luxurious mountain 
aerie in the border town of Ban 
Hin Taek. Khun Sa fled back 
to Burma, and his departure 
created a power vacuum that 
lesser warlords are now fight¬ 
ing to occupy. In Burma. Khun 
Sa has tried to muscle his way 
into territory controlled by 
smaller criminal gangs. Even 
the 10,000-member insurgent 
Burmese Communist Party Warlord Khun Sa 




Civilian smugglers hauling Jade and illicit narcotics from Burma into Thailand 


Pure chaos and intrinsic anarchy that for once are working in the U.S.'s favor. 

: 


(B.C.P.) has joined in resisting Khun Sa’s 
invasion, in an escalating fray that has re¬ 
sulted in the death of scores of mercenar¬ 
ies and turned at least 3.000 local Wa and 
Lahu tribesmen into refugees. 

To complicate matters further, mili¬ 
tary operations against the warlords by 
both the Thai and Burmese governments 
have led to cross-border incursions by 
troops from both countries, which are 
straining diplomatic relations. Last month 
the warlords began hitting back, machine- 
gunning and looting a tourist 
boat in Thailand’s northern 
Chiangrai province. Says a 
U.S. diplomat in Bangkok. 
“Our mission in I neighboring! 
Chiangmai [province! is almost 
literally under the gun. The opi¬ 
um warlords have so many con¬ 
tacts in Chiangmai that any¬ 
thing is possible ” 

Equally threatened are the 
450 civilians who live in Doi 
Luang, a picturesque mountain 
town straddling the Thai-Bur- 
mese border. While Thai bor¬ 
der police patrol the streets, 
three mercenary armies camp 
atop a 7,200-ft. mountain near 
by. Among them are Khun Sa's merce¬ 
naries and their local allies. In the sur¬ 
rounding jungle are the rival forces of a 
pro-Communist warlord known as A-Be. 
Periodically, bursts of machine-gun fire 
echo down the mountainside. Ambushes 
are frequent, and victims seldom receive a 
proper burial. Says a Western narcotics 
agent: “There seems to be only one rule 
when warlords fight. Kiil anything that 
moves.” 

Ironically, the big winners in the 
drug battles could be the Burmese Com¬ 
munists. 1 he BC.P. began collecting raw 
opium in the early 1970s and passing 
it on to Khun Sa’s mercenaries, who 
refined the substance into heroin for 
shipment abroad. That relationship end¬ 
ed with Khun Sa's forcible eviction, 
and now the B.C.P. and local Chinese 
financiers arc trying to take over the 
entire drug traffic. The warlord wars, 
in other words, are unlikely to end any 
time soon. —By George Russell. 

Reported by David DeVoss/De! Luang, Burma 







CHINA 

Dos and Pon’ts 

A guide to handling foreigners 

W hen flying, do not touch any instru¬ 
ments or walk away with the blan¬ 
kets, pillows or cutlery. When shaking 
hands with a foreign woman, do not exert 
strength. Do not ask foreign guests such 
intimate questions as why they are tall or 
short, or inquire about their salaries and 
marriages. Do not riffle through their be¬ 
longings or open their mail or cables. 

Such are the admonitions in a new 
85-page book of etiquette published by 
the foreign affairs bureau of China’s Liao¬ 
ning province. Similar handbooks are 
presumably distributed in China's other 
provinces, and the dos and don’ts provide 
unintended insights into Chinese life. The 
injunctions about air travel indicate that 
many citizens, even government officials, 
have never flown. The warning about 
opening someone else's mail and cables 
presumably means that the practice has 


not died at home. The handbook’s rules 
on blowing one's nose in public (use a 
handkerchief, but don't examine the con¬ 
tents afterward), spitting and dropping 
fruit peels or paper bits (don’t, period) 
suggest that the Peking government's 
well-publicized attempts in recent years 
to foster domestic politeness and fight 
littering have not been completely 
successful. 

The handbook emphasizes the re¬ 
quirements of loyalty and discipline on 
the part of anyone called on to deal with 
foreigners. Samples: "Do not do or say 
anything unbeneficial to the fatherland,” 
“Do not drink more than onc-third 
of your drinking capacity.” Foreigners 
should be addressed as "comrade” if they 
come from "a brother country" or merely 
as "mister” or “friend” if they are non- 
Communists. Tn the presence of foreign 
guests, one should not clip nails, pick 
teeth, take off shoes, roll up sleeves, hic¬ 
cup or yawn. The guide notes that in 
some countries, for instance, Bulgaria, 
head nodding denotes disapproval while 
head shaking implies approval, customs 


that can confuse other people besides the 
Chinese. 

The section on how to behave abroad 
is thorough. Press interviews should be 
limited to "a few words on friendship.” 
The Chinese have apparently heard so 
much about Western supermarkets that 
there is a special set of rules to observe 
when visiting one: “Do not go in teams . . 
do not touch things at random. Do not 
tear open packages even if you arc buy¬ 
ing ” The veil is lifted on that strange 
Western institution, the cocktail party: 
"Guests are primarily served drinks, with 
small quantities of food which is served by 
service personnel. The food may also be 
placed on small tea tables. It is generally 
eaten with toothpicks.” At restaurants, 
meanwhile, Chinese should stick to the 
“more reasonably priced dishes with rice. 
Orders from a la carte are relatively ex¬ 
pensive. It is apt to order two or three 
courses only.” The book also insists 
that one should never carry away uneaten 
food. China's etiquette experts have yet 
to learn about another Western custom: 
doggie bags. ■ 



INDIA 


Local Theater 


A star upstages Mrs. Gandhi 

F or the ruling Congress (1) Party, the 
campaign had all the characteristics 
of an expensive national election. The 
party's motorcades were colorful, strewn 
with flowers and loaded with loudspeak¬ 
ers blaring campaign slogans and songs 
Cabinet ministers were brought from 
New Delhi to address party rallies. An es¬ 
timated $5 million was spent to give each 
of Congress (I)'s 576 candidates five vehi¬ 
cles, 20,000 posters, 200 cloth 
banners, 10,000 paper badges, 

50,000 pamphlets and a cam¬ 
paign fund averaging $10,000. 

It was not a campaign for the 
national parliament, however, 
but for legislatures in the 
southern states of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh and Karnataka and the 
northeastern state of Tripura. 
Nonetheless, India’s Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, 65, 
was out to win big. Just to 
make sure, she spent 16 days 
barnstorming by motorcade 
and by helicopter through the 
three states, personally appeal¬ 
ing to their 54 million voters. 

She might as well have 


stayed home. After polls closed last week, 
it was clear thal Mrs. Gandhi had lost— 
badly. Nearly everywhere. Congress (l)'s 
candidates were trailing well behind oppo¬ 
sition party members In Andhra Pradesh, 
they were routed by followers of a new po¬ 
litical party founded only nine months ago 
by one of India's top movie stars, N.T 
Rama Rao, 60. N.T.R , as he is known, 
campaigned in favor of greater local au¬ 
tonomy, from the back of a 40-year-old 
Chevrolet refitted into a trailer and be¬ 
neath giant copies of his old pasteboard 
movie posters, in many of his 300 films he 
had played one of the wise and good gods in 
the Indian pantheon, most often Lord 



N.T, Rama Rao campaigning In Andhra Pradesh 


A deity come to earth in a 40-year-old Chevrolet. 


Krishna, and to some illiterate voters he 
was a deity come to earth. Never attacking 
Mrs. Gandhi by name. N.T.R. delivered a 
simple message. "India’s leaders in their 
pursuitof power and personal gain have re¬ 
duced the people to penury.” Countered 
Mrs. Gandhi. "1 like drama and so do you, 
but politicians cannot be made a subject of 
entertainment ” 

For the Prime Minister there was 
more at stake than just the selection of 
local legislators Two of the three states 
(Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka) have 
been Gandhi political fiefs for decades, 
and her party was a clear favorite. Thus 
last week's defeat will surely weaken 
>- >hdiatoday Mrs. Gandhi's authority over 
Congress (1) and perhaps even 
diminish her prestige when she 
plays host to the summit of 
nonaligned nations in March. 
More important, it could spur 
internal Indian strife, lending 
strength to the nation’s grow¬ 
ing number of ethnic and polit¬ 
ical separatist movements. In¬ 
deed, even as the votes were 
being counted, election tension 
erupted in violence. In Hyder¬ 
abad. the capital of Andhra 
Pradesh, two people were fa¬ 
tally stabbed and more than 
70 others were wounded before 
a dusk-to-dawn curfew was 
imposed. ■ 








Reagan discussing the budget at his news conference: some signs of give, but will the cuts be credible outside the White House? 


United States 

“A Lit tle Terr ifying” 

That was the word for deficits as Reagan and Congress prepare to do battle 


O n the surface, the mood ranged 
from cozy to playful as members 
of the 98th Congress convened to 
be sworn in last week. In the Sen¬ 
ate. New Right Curmudgeon Jesse Helms 
of North Carolina, whose filibusters 
made him a renegade late lasl year, em¬ 
braced two of his colleagues at once, while 
newly elected Virginia Republican Paul 
Trible, 36. sat down for a deferential chat 
with sixth-term Mississippi Democrat 
John Stennis, 81 In the House, children 
crawled around the floor and squalled 
lustily as their parents took the oath of of¬ 
fice. Blucgrass music twanged through the 
Rayburn Office Building, where Fresh¬ 
man Democrat Bob Wise of West Virgin¬ 
ia staged an impromptu folk dance. 

Underneath the jollity, however, most 
legislators were deeply troubled, and with 
good reason. Rarely has a new Congress, 
and the President from whom it seeks 
guidance, faced such a menacing array of 
dangers- gargantuan deficits, ominous un¬ 
employment, a threat of Social Security 
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bankruptcy, growing pressures for trade 
protectionism, uncontrolled illegal immi¬ 
gration. The consequence is a logjam of is¬ 
sues that must be confronted. Neither the 
White House nor Congress could allow it¬ 
self the luxury of bickering and indecision 
much longer. 

There were hints of a breakthrough 
on only one of the problems. Fortunately 
it w'as the most important: runaway defi¬ 
cits. For the first lime. President Reagan 
softened his formerly obdurate opposition 
to any reduction in the giant military 
buildup he has planned. 

The signs of progress came at the end 
of a week that opened in discouraging 
fashion. As they arrived in Washington, 
Senators and Representatives read shock¬ 
ing new figures from the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget: a deficit now estimated 
at $185 billion for fiscal 1983, which ends 
Sept. 30; $200 billion or more for fiscal 
1984 if nothing is done; an incredible $288 
billion by fiscal 1988. As Government bor¬ 
rows to make up the shortfall, it will corner 


73% of all private savings this year and 
79% in 1984, leaving far too little lendable 
money to finance business investment and 
consumer buying. The all-too-predictable 
result: abrupt choking off of any worth¬ 
while recovery from the recession that 
drove the jobless rate in December to 
10.8' i , a minor increase from a revised fig¬ 
ure of 10.7% in November, but still a 
41-year high. 

Scarcely had the opening-day ceremo¬ 
nies ended when six leaders of the Repub¬ 
lican-controlled Senate visited the White 
House for breakfast with Ronald Reagan. 
Finance Committee Chairman Robert 
Dole of Kansas summarized their mes¬ 
sage: “We told the President that we could 
not live with those big deficits." Paul Lax- 
alt of Nevada, Reagan's closest friend on 
Capitol Hill, described the red-ink figure 
to reporters as “a little terrifying." 

The Senators told Reagan bluntly 
that if he persisted in reported plans to 
submit a budget containing only cuts in 
domestic social programs, such as food 





Speaker Tip O’Neill addressing the House as the 98th Congress convened last week 


stamps and school-lunch subsidies, many 
of which have already been trimmed close 
to the bone. Congress would turn it down 
flat. That would trigger months of chaotic 
wrangling during which the deficits 
would inexorably mount. The lawmakers 
pleaded for a much broader spending re¬ 
duction, including cuts in entitlement pro¬ 
grams, such as Social Security and Medi¬ 
care, and above all military outlays. At 
first they thought they had got nowhere. 
Laxalt lamented that the President 
seemed “very close to set in concrete." 

i n fact, Reagan did hear the Senators' 
message. It reinforced loud signals he 
has been getting for months from the 
most varied sources his own White 
House staff and Cabinet, the voters who 
in November increased the Democratic 
majority in the House by 26 seats, even his 
natural allies in the business and financial 
community. Investment Banker Peter Pe¬ 
terson, for example, prepared an ad 
proclaiming that the looming deficits 
threaten "to keep the nation's economy 
stagnating for the rest of the century." 
The list of 380 people he hopes will sign 
the ad constitutes a cross section of the 
I nation’s business, financial, legal and 
i academic Establishment. The common 
| theme from all these sources is that Rea- 
! gan. by insisting on tax cuts and a huge 
military buildup offset only by inadequate 
reductions m social spending, is isolating 
himself on a course dangerous to the 
economy and to his own prospects for ex¬ 
erting presidential leadership 

Reagan showed the first signs of give 
at Ins midweek new's conference. He ex¬ 
pressed more worry about deficits than he 
ever had before, and even observed of the 
military budget- "If it can be cut. it will be 
cut.” By week's end he had instructed Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger to 
see what reductions might be made in 
military outlays in the fiscal-1984 budget, 
which goes to Congress on Jan 31. 

Aides reported that Reagan was also 
“attracted to the concept" of a freeze on a 
wide variety of Government programs 
The most extreme form of this idea is 
known in Congress as “Fritz’s freeze," af¬ 
ter Democratic Senator Ernest (“Fritz ") 
Hollings of South Carolina. Hollings ad¬ 
vocates holding at present levels social ] 
spending, entitlement piograms including 
even veterans' pensions, military outlays, 
federal pay—just about everything. Fifty- 
five Representatives of both parties last 
week signed a letter to Reagan drafted by 
Georgia Republican Newt Gingrich that 
advocates precisely that. 

Administration insiders are guessing 
that the President will settle on a reduc¬ 
tion of anywhere from $5 billion (the Pen¬ 
tagon's wish) to $8 billion (the hope of 
some White House aides) in planned mili¬ 
tary spending, which originally seemed 
likely to hit $247 billion in 1984. That 
would be combined with a freeze on 
enough nonmilitary activities to bring the 
total spending cutback to a range of $30 
billion to $35 billion. Asserts one high- 
ranking adviser to Reagan: "I'd say the 


odds are now much better than fifty-fifty 
that he is going to send up a credible bud¬ 
get." But what seems credible to the 
White House may look very different on 
Capitol Hill Cuts of $30 billion to $35 bil¬ 
lion would be little more than the Presi¬ 
dent once hoped to take out of social 
spending alone, and would leave a deficit 
of $165 billion or more for fiscal 1984. In¬ 
deed it is questionable whether any com¬ 
bination of spending cuts can whittle the 
deficit to manageable size unless taxes are 
raised also, and on that subject Reagan 
has shown no flexibility He declared last 
week: “Increasing taxes is not the way out 
of a recession." 

Nonetheless, Reagan seems to be 
groping toward an opening position in the 
budget battle that would be realistic 
enough to permit fruitful negotiations with 
] congressional leaders The prospects arc 
less cheerful on the other major problems: 

UNEMPLOYMENT. Reagan last week 
licked off a series of hopeful signs: rising 
retail sales and housing construction, low¬ 
er interest rates. Said he: "The economy is 
getting better, not getting worse." Maybe. 
But what he carefully did not say is that 
his economic advisers foresee a recovery 
so puny that in the fourth quarter of 1983 
national output of goods and services will 
be a mere 1 A% higher than at the end of 
1982. Such anemic growth might keep the 
jobless rate above 10 ** all through this 
year. Moreover, Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers Chairman Martin Feldstein be¬ 
lieves five years may be required to bring 
the rate down to 6% or 7%. 

Congress resounds with talk about 


public-works job programs and various 
other pump-pnming schemes to put the 
unemployed back to work more quickly 
Said Tip O'Neill, on being elected last 
week to his fourth term as Speaker of the 
House: “It is time to stop waiting for an 
economic theory to work and instead do 
what we have done before—stimulate the 
economy " There is even some perverse 
sentiment that the giant deficits make 
such a course attractive - if red ink is likely 
to total $200 billion a year anyway, what 
does an extra billion here or there matter? 

Most Congressmen and Senators, 
however, are rightly skeptical. A public- 
works bill modest enough to slip past Rea¬ 
gan's veto would be almost irrelevant 
compared with the size of the problem. 
One indication of its severity: when Chi¬ 
cago Mayor Jane Byrne created 3,800 
temporary city public-service jobs last 
week, 20,000 people lined up to apply on 
the first day 

SOCIAL SECURITY. The system needs an 
additional $150 billion to $200 billion to 
keep pension checks going out on time 
through the 1980s. A combination of in¬ 
creases in the payroll tax and a limit on the 
growth of benefits is required, but both 
arouse furious public opposition. So the 
White House and Congress in December 
1981 responded the way they so often do 
when faced with a painful decision: they 
appointed a bipartisan study commission 
With the commission due to report this 
week, time is running out on that ploy. 

Chairman Alan Greenspan can prob¬ 
ably get twelve of the 15 commission 
members to recommend a realistic combk 












nation of proposals, but onJy it they have 
advance assurance that the President and 
O’Neill will go along. Reagan last week 
refused to provide that assurance, con¬ 
tending that if he told the commission 
what he would accept, “the same old po¬ 
litical football would be seen going up in 
the air like a punt on third down." (Rea¬ 
gan's third-down kick may hark back to 
his playing days, when cautious teams did 
that if they were pinned deep in their own 
territory ) A more apt gridiron metaphor 
would be that each party is afraid of being 
lured into a blind-side block: the Republi¬ 
cans if they propose benefit limits that 
Democrats portray as hurting the old, the 
Democrats if they advocate tax boosts the 
G.O.P condemns as burdens on the 
young. The commission probably will 
only list a set of options, which would 
amount to lateraling the football back to 
the butterfingered politicians. If some¬ 
thing is not done, pension checks could be 
delayed as early as .luly. 

PROTECTIONISM. Pressures are rising 
for legislation to limit imports. The House 
last year passed a bill that would have 
forced foreign automakers, mainly Japa¬ 
nese, to curtail their sales in the U.S. se¬ 
verely unless they met impossibly high 
standards for including more “domestic 
content" (that is, American parts and la¬ 
bor) in their cars. The bill died in the Sen¬ 
ate, but is certain to be revived. There is 
much talk too of reciprocity bills that 
w'ould limit imports of a wide range of 
Japanese goods unless Japan buys more 
American products. 


United States 



Fam ily togethernes s at the swearing-in_ 

Deep worries beneath the bluegrass twang. 


Such measures would deepen, rather 
than relieve, the U.S. slump That down¬ 
turn is part of a worldwide recession that is 
aiready being aggravated by stagnation in 
world trade. But protectionist pressures are 
difficult for Congress to resist because the 
damage from foreign competition to work¬ 
ers in industries like steel and autos is far 
more direct and visible than the benefits 
consumers get from an unimpeded inter¬ 
national exchange of goods and services. 

IMMIGRATION. Some half a million im¬ 
migrants, mainly Mexicans, enter the 
U.S. illegally every year, joining any¬ 


where from 3 million to 6 million who are 
already here competing against U.S. citi¬ 
zens for jobs. The 97th Congress blew a 
chance to stem the tide by failing to pass 
the Simpson-Mazzoli bill, which com¬ 
bined amnesty for illegal aliens who have 
escaped detection so far with a system of 
fines on employers who knowingly hire il¬ 
legal entrants in the future. The new Con¬ 
gress must start afresh. It will be ham¬ 
pered by the same troubles that blocked 
the bill last year. To the great majority of 
Americans the benefits of easing the im¬ 
migration crisis would be indirect and 
hard to measure. Meanwhile the bill of¬ 
fends a wide variety of special interests- 
businessmen fearful of fines; farmers who 
want to hire cheap, though illegal, labor; 
union leaders opposed to temporary work 
permits for seasonal immigrants; Hispan- 
ics who fear that penalties against 
employing illegal aliens may cause busi¬ 
nessmen to shy away from hiring any 
Hispanics. 

Congress will nol even begin to act 
on this interlocking set oi woes until 
President Reagan formally sorts out his 
priorities and explains his program. Both 
the House and the Senate recessed last 
week for a respite that legislators will 
probably find all too brief. They will 
reassemble Jan. 25 to hear Reagan's State 
of the Union speech, followed six days 
later by his budget message After that, 
the action will be real, with the stakes 
enormous and the prospects distressingly 
uncertain. - - By George J. Church. Reported 
by John F. Stacks and Evan Thomas/Washington 


One Fox Leaves the Coop 

A s an outspoken Democratic champion of Ronald Rea¬ 
gan's economic programs, Texas Congressman Phil 
Gramm could hardly be described as a perfect party man. So 
it came as no surprise last week when the Democrats' Steer¬ 
ing and Policy Committee voted 26 to 4 to oust Gramm from * 
his seat on the influential House Budget Committee. Gramm 
promptly resigned from Congress and announced he would 
run for re-election as a Republican. “My crime,’' he declared 
before a jammed press conference in his 
Sixth Congressional District office in Bryan, 

Texas, “was that I dared to practice in 
Washington what I preached at home.” 

Gramm did not have to resign to change 
his party affiliation. But by forcing a special 
election on Feb. 12, Gramm was able to cre¬ 
ate a considerably bigger political splash 
than would have been the case had he mere¬ 
ly crossed the aisle. Indeed, within hours of 
his announcement, he was being touted as a 
possible Republican Senate candidate, 
though'he disavowed plans to run against 
Republican Incumbent John Tower in 1984. 

Reagan, who sent Gramm a written invita¬ 
tion last month to join the G.O.P., is report- 
ly ready to go to Texas to campaign for 
Republican House leaders are holding 
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Gramm; a Texas turnabout 


open for Gramm a minority seat on the Budget Committee. 

Democrats on Capitol Hill are not sorry to see Gramm go. 
Said Tony Coelho of California, chairman of the House 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee: “This 
gives him the martyr’s role—and he loves it/ To Democrats, 
Gramm was a traitor. While lobbying for a seat on the Budget 
Committee in 1981, Gramm assured party leaders that he 
would support a Democratic budget plan. Four months later, 
he not only co-sponsored the President’s budget plan against 
the committee alternative but, charged the Democrats, also 
fed reports on confidential Democratic strategy sessions to 
David Stockman, Reagan’s Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. “In any 
army,” commented one Democratic House 
leader, “he’d have been shot at sunrise.” 

With a war chest of $206,000 in leftover 
campaign funds, Gramm, a former econom¬ 
ics professor, should have little trouble re¬ 
gaining his seat as a Republican. Among 
three declared opponents so far, Dan Ku- 
biak, a lackluster former Democratic state 
representative, appears to be the strongest. 
Many of Gramm’s constituents in the solidly 
Democratic but fiscally conservative Sixth 
District seem unfazed by his switch of alle¬ 
giance. “People who like him still do,” 
shrugged Neeley Lewis, Brazos County 
Democratic chairman, “and people who 
don’t still don’t.” 






A Woman's Touch for t he Cabinet 

With her at Transportation, the Doles are rolling along 


ii"P he President doesn't want any yes 

I men and women around him," 
Elizabeth Dole once remarked. “When he 
says no, we all say no.” Behind the wry hu¬ 
mor, there was a hint of truth. As assistant 
to President Reagan for public liaison and 
the highest-ranking woman in the White 
House, Elizabeth (“Liddy”) Dole has been 
a silent team player, wielding little influ¬ 
ence and rarely speaking out on women’s 
issues. Now, however, she has moved into 
the spotlight as President Rea¬ 
gan’s nominee to be the new 
Secretary of Transportation, 
succeeding the departing Drew 
Lewis. Her nomination was 
greeted enthusiastically on 
Capitol Hill, especially by the 
senior Senator from Kansas. 

Deadpanned Bob Dole: “An 
excellent choice." 

The appointment will en¬ 
hance the Doles’ status as one 
of the most visible and influen¬ 
tial couples in the capital. Dur¬ 
ing their seven-year marriage, 
they have moved swiftly along 
separate and sometimes con¬ 
flicting tracks. “>ou have to 
compartmentalize," says Eliz¬ 
abeth Dote, 46, explaining how 
they keep apart their personal 
and political lives. “You really 
have to have that basis." Be¬ 
sides, she adds, “there may be 
something at the White House 
being discussed that's not 
ready to be discussed on Capi¬ 
tol Hill." It works both ways. 

When the “Gang of 17." a bi- 


paign for him. He dubbed his North Caro¬ 
lina-born wife “my Southern strategy." 
Quipped he last week “When she got 
ahead of me in the polls, 1 dropped out " 
Dole says his wife stands ready to help him 
make another run if Reagan decides not to 
seek re-election. 

Elizabeth Dole did not have to lobby 
very hard for the $80,100-a-year Trans¬ 
portation post, a job that would make her 
the first woman to head a Cabinet agency 


BRACK B1ACK STAR 



The Secretary-designate and the Senator c onfer In h er White House office 

Sometimes the temptation to use matrimonial persuasion is irresistible. 


partisan group of lawmakers and senior 
White House aides, was working behind 
closed doois last year on budget proposals 
for the President, Senator Dole told his 
wife: “Elizabeth. I'm not going to be able 
to talk to you about what we’re doing." 

Sometimes, of course, the temptation 
to compare notes, or apply a little matri¬ 
monial persuasion, is irresistible. Con¬ 
cedes she with a laugh. “There certainly 
have been times in the past when Bob and 
I have not seen eye to eye on an issue. We 
may try to talk each other out of it. I'll say, 
‘Bob, come off it. When you consider 
these points, how can you maintain your 
position on that?’ " 

Although both are ambitious worka¬ 
holics—she rises every morning at 5:30, he 
at 6—they have avoided competing with 
each other. Fiiends say they have a rela¬ 
tionship reminiscent of high school sweet¬ 
hearts. The couple have no children, but 
Bob Dole, 59, has a 27-year-old daughter 
from his first marriage. Dole says he has 
had no problems adjusting to the high- 
powered career of his wife, whom he calls 
a “sensible" feminist. When he ran unsuc¬ 
cessfully for the G,O.P. presidential nomi¬ 
nation in 1979, Elizabeth resigned her job 
on the Federal Trade Commission to cam- 


in the Reagan Administration and the 
seventh in U.S. history. She has earned 
high marks in the While House for loyalty, 
competence and a toughness swathed in 
Southern charm But her main advantage 
was being a woman in an Administration 
that is desperate to raise the visibility of 
women and close its notorious gender gap. 

W hile Cabinet secretaries and Sena¬ 
tors sometimes cross swords, Eliza¬ 
beth Dole's elevation should ease the oc¬ 
casional awkwardness that resulted when 
she was defending White House positions 
and her husband was publicly opposing 
them. It should also reduce slightly any 
embarrassment caused by the Senator's 
overt presidential ambitions. By shifting 
to Transportation, she will be a few steps 
removed from the more delicate congres¬ 
sional and political operations at the 
White House. 

Elizabeth Dole is given much of the 
credit for her husband's transformation 
from a partisan hatchet man to a legisla¬ 
tive power. Although he still has the sar¬ 
donic wit that made him the acid-tongued 
heavy when he was Gerald Ford’s run¬ 
ning mate in 1976, his humor has lost its 
nasty edge. He has mellowed personally 


and become more moderate politically. 
His stock soared during the last session 
when, almost singlehanded, he shepherd¬ 
ed through Congress $98.3 billion worth 
of tax hikes designed to offset the stagger¬ 
ing federal deficit 

Perhaps with his own political ambi¬ 
tions in mind. Dole has been vocal in criti¬ 
cizing Reagan on the deficit. Social Securi¬ 
ty and food-stamp cuts. Lately, however, 
he has softened his barbs, anxious not to 
antagonizc lhe White FIouse in t he coming 
budget wars and, perhaps, eager to smooth 
things over before his wife ascends to the 
C abinet. Writing in the New York Times 
last week, he lavishly praised Reagan s 
“remarkable leadership" and 
insisted that the President's co¬ 
alition with congressional Re¬ 
publicans was not eroding, as 
the press had suggested. 

If she is confirmed, Eliz¬ 
abeth Dole will lake over 
a department where political 
astuteness, rather than trans¬ 
portation expertise, is the 
watchword She will be respon¬ 
sible for portioning out billions 
of dollars to states and cities for 
highway, airport and mass- 
transit programs. She will have 
to implement many of the poli¬ 
cies put into effect by Lewis, 
one of Reagan's most highly re¬ 
garded Cabinet members. Her 
biggest challenge will be to 
complete the rehabilitation of 
the air-traffic-control system, 
which was left in shambles af¬ 
ter the controllers' walkout in 
August 1981 She also has to 
carry out the new 5<£-per-gal. 
increase in the gasoline tax and 
complete the transfer of the 
Ciovcrnment-owned Consoli¬ 
dated Rail Corp. to private interests. 

She brings impressive credentials to 
the job. She made Phi Beta Kappa at Duke 
University in her native state and graduat¬ 
ed from Harvard Law School. In the John¬ 
son and Nixon Administrations, she 
worked on consumer affairs and was 
named a Eedeiul Trade C ommissioner in 
1973. Once a Democrat and later an inde¬ 
pendent, she registered as a Republican 
just before marrying the Senator. After her 
husband dropped out of the 1980 presiden¬ 
tial race, Elizabeth Dole campaigned for 
Reagan and was made a member of his 
transition team. Although criticized by 
women’s groups last spring for not speak¬ 
ing out more on women's issues from the 
While House, she did work quietly with 
her husband and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to eliminate discriminatory 
references to women in federal laws. Now 
that she will be moving away from the 
White House proper, there are signs she 
may become more vocal. After her nomi¬ 
nation was announced, she sat in her office, 
surrounded by flowers, champagne and re¬ 
porters. “I would hope," she said, “that 
we have another woman in the Cabinet 
soon." —By Maureen Dowd. Reported by 

Jmy Branegan and £ van Thomas/Washington 
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Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, left, Scowcroft and Haig at a panel session 


Next: Pensetrac k? Racepack? 

A panel re-examines MX basing and the whole U.S. missile triad 


I n an attempt to re\ ive the beleaguered 
MX missile in the new Congress, Presi¬ 
dent Reagan last week named a blue- 
ribbon commission to study the issue and 
present him with recommendations by 
Feb 18. Known formally as the Commis¬ 
sion on Strategic Forces, the eleven-mem¬ 
ber panel has a broad mandate to examine 
the triad of land, sea and air weapons that 
make up the nation’s nuclear deterrence 
system. “Nothing is ruled out," said retired 
Air r'orce General Brent Scowcroft, chair¬ 
man of the group. "The commission has no 
kind of restriction on what it can and can¬ 
not do " 

The panel could conceivably recom¬ 
mend scrapping the MX or scaling back 
other land-based systems But this is un¬ 
likely, since the commission is top- heavy 
with military-policy specialists,* a number 
of whom, including Scowcroft, have pub¬ 
licly supported the MX. While difficult to 
protect from enemy attack, intercontinen¬ 
tal ballistic missiles are more accurate and 
can deliver larger warheads than can sea- 
based missiles; they are also less vulnerable 
to Soviet air defenses than bombers. 

The trickiest subject will be a basing 
mode for the MX, on which several com¬ 
mission members hold strong views. One 
of the panelists, former Carter Adminis¬ 
tration Defense Secretary Harold Brown, 
was the chief sponsor of the “racetrack" 
plan, which proposed continually shut¬ 
tling 200 ICBMs along 10,000 miles of rails 
in and out of 4,600 shelters in Utah and 


*Thc commission's members include former New 
Jersey Senator Nicholas Brady formei Texas Gov¬ 
ernor William Clements, a Deputy Secretarv of De¬ 
fense under Presidents Nixon and ford. M.l T 
Dean of Science John Deutch. former Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, forme: CIA Director Richard 
Helms. John Lynns*. chairman of the defense sub¬ 
committee of the executive council of the AH-CIO. 

‘Vice Admiral Levering Smith, former director of 
g projects for the Navy; and former Linder Sec- 


Nevada in a kind of nuclear shell game. 
Commission Vice Chairman Thomas 
Reed, special assistant to the President on 
national security, is generally regarded as 
father of the Dense Pack plan, advocated 
by the Reagan Administration and defeat¬ 
ed in the most recent session of Congress. 
The scheme envisions 100 MX missiles in 
superhardened silos clustered so close to¬ 
gether that attacking Soviet missiles would 
disable each other trying to hit them. 

Can the panel reach a consensus on 
the MX, which has already had more 
than 30 basing schemes shot down, in just 
six weeks? Said Scowcroft: “I'm not sure." 
The best guess among Pentagon officials 
and defense analysts in Washington is 
that the commission will recommend 
a compromise basing plan, combining 
Dense Pack and racetrack. Brown has al¬ 
ready proposed adding 900 dummy silos 
to the Dense Pack plan to frustrate Soviet 
detection of the missiles. 

Reagan must soon make a second— 
and perhaps more difficult—arms deci¬ 
sion. When the Intermediate-Range Nu¬ 
clear Force negotiations resume in Gene¬ 
va on Jan. 27, Moscow negotiators are 
expected to formalize an offer, already 
publicly announced by Soviet Leader 
Yuri Andropov, to reduce missiles trained 
on Western Europe in exchange for a U.S. 
agreement to cancel deployment of Per¬ 
shing II and cruise missiles there. The of¬ 
fer has been rejected informally by the 
U.S. and its allies as unbalanced in favor 
of the Soviets. But at week's end Reagan 
announced that he was sending Vice Pres¬ 
ident George Bush to confer with the 
Western Europeans and the Vatican on 
the arms talks. The stakes are high. Not 
only will Reagan’s approach affect rela¬ 
tions with the Soviets, but it is bound to in¬ 
fluence the European peace movement 


a Sale 


A last-minute reprieve 

E ugene Coon has been a sheriff for 
twelve years, but for the first time in 
his career, he has refused to uphold the 
law. When 43 owner-occupied homes 
were to be auctioned last week in Alleghe¬ 
ny County, Pa., because of delinquent 
mortgage and tax payments, Coon, who 
runs the monthly auction, stopped the 
sale. Said the four-term sheriff: “These 
are good people who have paid into their 
homes for years and years. I fed I'm on 
good legal ground in trying to help those 
who can’t help themselves." 

As far as Court of Common Picas 
Judge Nicholas Papadakos was con¬ 
cerned, Coon was indeed on good legal 
ground The judge temporarily halted all 
mortgage foreclosures in the county. Said 
Papadakos of the sheriff: “He jumped in, 
and I'm glad he did. It gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity to review the problem as a legal is¬ 
sue. The situation was becoming so criti¬ 
cal that I felt I had to do something." 

About half the 43 homeowners on 
Coon's foreclosure list were unemployed 
Many were Pittsburgh-area steelworkers 
who are unable to meet monthly pay¬ 
ments on their $30,000 to $40,000 homes 
Their arrears range from $5,000 to $8,000. 
The group represents just a small fraction 
of the area's estimated 50,000 jobless 
steelworkers, more of whom may soon be 
facing the same problem. Said Andrew 
Palm, director of District 15 of the United 
Steelworkers of America, about Coon and 
Papadakos - “It's tremendous what they 
did We're elated." 

Others were not so happy. Coon’s office 
was besieged with complaints from angry 
lawyers and lien holders. “They said some 
very nasty things about me," the sheriff 
said, “but 1 expected it." However, some 
bankers and lawyers, perhaps aware of 
how popular Coon had sud¬ 
denly become, were only 
mildly critical. Pittsburgh 
Attorney Bernard Marko- 
vitz, who handles foreclo¬ 
sures, said. “If Coon's intent 
is only to help them straight¬ 
en out payment plans. I'm 
willing to let this slide." But 
he added. “Somebody has to 
pay. Nothing's for free these 
days. Other people have 
rights in this and they have 
to be protected." 

As county officials went to work to de¬ 
velop strategies for halting future foreclo¬ 
sures, Papadakos said he intended to medi¬ 
ate every such case that comes before him. 
One plan he is considering would tempo¬ 
rarily allow delinquent homeowners to pay 
only the interest on their monthly pay¬ 
ments. “We're not going to help deadbeats. 
I want that made perfectly clear,’’ says Pa¬ 
padakos. “But we will help those who need 



Sheriff Coon 




New Governor, New Style 

A law-and-order champion takes office in California 


F irst the Republican version: for eight 
Jong years, Californians were subjeci 
to the “moonbeam 1 ' visions of their erratic 
Governor, Jerry Brown. Now they are 
about to enjoy the steady political profes¬ 
sionalism of their new Governor, George 
Deukmejian, who in his inaugural address 
last week called for a return to a “com¬ 
mon-sense society.' 1 

Now the Democratic version Califor¬ 
nians are losing an exhilarating, compas¬ 
sionate leader, a pioneer in appointing 
women, blacks. Hispanics and Asians to 
help govern the nation's most populous 
state. They are getting, instead, a hum¬ 
drum politician, one determined to protect 


of opportunity with responsible progress 
and growth which expands outward for all 
whoseek work.” His two-day inauguration 
included a two-hour show starring Dean 
Martin and Peggy Lee, a half-hour ceremo¬ 
nial oath-taking (attended by Brown and 
former Senator S.l. Hayakawa), a recep¬ 
tion for influential campaign contributors 
and a black-tic ball. The $500,000 celebra¬ 
tion was produced by Walt Disney Produc - 
Lions and MGM/United Artists 

After the dancing, Deukmejian went 
to work behind closed doors in the capitol 
Lven his receptionist was shut away from 
public view. Brown had kept the massive 
paneled doors wide open. Deukmejian 



Brown checks watch and Hayakawa stares as Deukmejian, inset, takes oath 

From moonbeams to common sense or from exhilaration to dullness 9 


the rich and turn back the clock on prog¬ 
ress in civil rights and the environment. 

Whatever the merits of those argu¬ 
ments. the contrasting styles of the uncon¬ 
ventional Brown, 44, and the traditional 
Deukmejian (pronounced Duke-wav 
gin), 54, were readily apparent as the new 
Governor's teim began. When Brown 
took office eight years ago, he contended 
that stale and national resources were 
limited, that continual economic growth 
was neither possible nor desirable and 
that “small is beautiful." To dramatize 
that view. Brown held a simple, seven- 
minute swearing-in ceremony, conclud¬ 
ing with the order “C'mon, lets get to 
work.” There were no parties. He drove a 
battered 1974 Plymouth and spurned the 
new $1.3 million Governor's mansion, liv¬ 
ing alone in a $400-a-month apartment. 

Deukmejian. the son of an Armenian 
rug merchant, took office proclaiming that 
“there are no limits to what we can 
achieve” a nd promising to seek “a new era 


placed comforrable stuffed 
couches in his outer office. ^ 

Brown had craftily em¬ 
ployed stiff wooden benches both to sym¬ 
bolize austerity and to discourage linger¬ 
ing. Deukmejian, who has been camping 
out in a Holiday Inn. says he wants to 
move into the unoccupied Governor's 
mansion built by Ronald Reagan's former 
administration. Brown shunned the 25- 
room stucco house set on eleven green 
acres as too opulent. Brown's government 
tried to sell it, but rejected the few bids as 
too low 

The differences between the outgoing 
and incoming Governors go beyond style. 
While both took office during recessions, 
the current one is far worse than that of 
early 1975. Brown inherited a $500 mil¬ 
lion budget surplus from Reagan. Deuk¬ 
mejian faces a $1.5 billion deficit left by 
Brown. The deficit was caused mainly by 
the recession and by the state aid Brown 
gave to maintain city and county services 


after the celebrated Proposition 13 of 
1978 curtailed property tax revenues. 

The hard-working Deukmejian. who 
spent 16 years in the state legislature and 
four as state attorney general, promptly 
tackled the deficit by clamping a lid on all 
hiring of new state employees, banning 
out-of-state travel by state officials and 
ordering a 2 r v cut in opciaiing funds that 
will mostly affect the state university sys¬ 
tem and state colleges This will save only 
some $70 million, however, and Deukme¬ 
jian will almost certainly have to raise 
taxes to balance the budget, as required 
by the state constitution. That will be po¬ 
litically awkward, since he campaigned 
on a pledge to fight tax increases. 

T he Governor's budget proposals to be 
announced Lhis week were expected 
to avoid any tax hike and to close the defi¬ 
cit partly by borrowing $700 million from 
next year's budget—a delaying tactic that 
the Democratic-control led legislature 
seems likely to reject. If there are to be 
new taxes, Deukmejian seems determined 
to force the Democrats to propose them. 

Other campaign promises also will be 
difficult for Deukmejian to keep He em¬ 
phasized new efforts to combat crime, 
which will cost money. A champion of 
law-and-order, Deukmejian, as a member 
of the slate legislature, helped restore the 
death penalty, although his bill to permit 
execution for armed robbery did not pass. 
He complained that Brown had appoint¬ 
ed too many “liberal” judges who failed to 
“protect the rights of victims as well as 
protecting the rights of the accused.” But 
in his last hours in office. Brown appoint¬ 
ed 52 judges, a record number for a single 
day. prompting Deukme¬ 
jian to concede that he will 
not have much chance to 
name new ones. 

Deukmejian has also 
vowed to repeal some mea¬ 
sures designed to protect 
consumers and the environ¬ 
ment, contending that they 
retard business growth. But 
the legislature will oppose 
such plans Another big 
pioblem for Deukmejian: 
five of the six elected officials in his ad¬ 
ministration are Democrats. 

As he left office, an uncommonly exu¬ 
berant Brown entertained 50 of his long¬ 
time aides at a cocktail lounge near the 
capitol. He embraced Pop Singer Linda 
Ronstadt, whom he has dated periodical¬ 
ly for six years. Brown intimates say that 
the relationship is on again and that a 
spring wedding is even possible. Brown 
will say only that he intends to retreat to 
his Laurel Canyon home in Los Angeles, 
learn to operate the Apple HI computer 
given him by his staff, do some writ¬ 
ing and read books. Brown does not hesi¬ 
tate to admit that he still has political 
ambitions, declaring all too accurately: 
“I feel ready to go, but there’s no 
calling. ” — By EdMagnuson. Reported by 

Benlmln W. Cate/Los Angeles and Alessandra 
Stanley/Sacramento 
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Eruptions in Hawaii 


F or three days, the earth shook around 
the remote High Sierra town of Mam¬ 
moth Lakes, Calif., as more than 1,000 
tremors struck. Geologists watched close¬ 
ly for evidence of a Jong-predicted erup¬ 
tion, but the local volcanoes behaved. Not 
so some 2,500 miles to the west, where 
Madam Pele (pronounced Pay- lay), the 
legendary goddess of Hawaiian volca¬ 
noes, was in full and fiery glory After 48 
hours of intermittent though spectacular 
spits and smolderings, Kilauea volcano, 
in Hawaii Volcanoes National Park on 
the island of Hawaii, erupted in a noctur¬ 
nal display of geothermal pyrotechnics 
that shot fire fountains as high as 500 ft. in 
the air. Hot red viscous lava spewed re¬ 
peatedly from one 270-ft.-long fissure in 
the earth, flowed seveial hundred yards 
and then disappeared into another huge 
crack 

The eruption broke out several miles 
from the volcano s crater, mowing down 
and burning an ohia-lehua tree forest 
growing over what is known as the East 
Rift Zone, an underground fault. During 
previous eruptions, the rift was the con¬ 
duit for the deadly lava that wiped out 
whole villages on k ‘thc Big Island,” as Ha¬ 
waii is known locally. Although nearly all 
of the lava was confined to the park, at 
week's end the flow was threatening a 
number of private homes. 

But there were no injuries; rangers in 
the park are skilled at shielding a gawk¬ 
ing public from harm. Kilauea's perfor¬ 
mance last week far outclassed two 24- 
hour eruptions last year The natural 
fireworks were so spectacular that at least 
one commercial airline pilot veered off his 
normal flight path to give passengers a 
bird’s-eye view of the show below. ■ 



Nature’s Fourth of July: searing fountains of lava shoot hundreds of feet Into the air 



A deadly advance: molten rock snakes its way through ohia trees as volcanic steam rises 


Newark Shakes 

Explosion in New Jersey 

O ne giant fireball shot 1,000 ft. into the 
air. Windows shattered and burglar 
alarms were touched off for miles around, 
and residents of communities almost 100 
miles away reported that their homes 
shook In the predawn hours last Friday, a 
thunderous explosion ripped through 
three towering gasoline tanks at a Texaco 
storage facility in Newark. The blast 
killed one man and injured 21 others. Af¬ 
ter using water and foam to contain the 
blaze. hundreds of fire fighters watched as 
the giant vessels slowly began to bum 
themselves out. By daylight the tanks, 
filled with some 3.4 million gal. of gas for 
service stations in New York and New 
Jersey, were flaming mounds of crumpled 
, ^xn<ital. Fire officials are investigating the 
^ ac? vise of the explosion ■ 



Huge columns of fire and smoke rise from three Newark gasoline storage tanks that exploded 









Officers preparing for a sweep at scene of Overtown disorders 


Assessing Harms’ Way in Miami 

Officials examine police performance during riot 


T he violence had ended in Miami's 
mostly black Overtown neighbor¬ 
hood, but racial tensions remained high 
last week. On Saturday, some 1.000 
mourners buried Nevell Johnson, 20, 
whose killing by a Miami policeman ig¬ 
nited two days of rioting City officials 
were so worried about more trouble that 
they persuaded the family to cancel a 
planned funeral procession from the vid¬ 
eo-game parlor in which Johnson was 
shot to services in Liberty City, site of a 
black riot in 1980 in which 18 people died 
The ceremony, although emotionally 
charged, was held without incident, but 
Miami knew that it could not afford to re¬ 
lax. Eight investigations were under way 
to pinpoint the causes of the disorder and 
assess the performance of the Miami po¬ 
lice against the rock-throwing, car-trash¬ 
ing and window-smashing mobs. Some of 
the probes focused on Policeman Luis Al¬ 
varez, who shot Johnson in the head at 
short range after, police claimed, the vic¬ 
tim had made a “sudden move.” Johnson 
had a handgun under his shirt. 

Miami civil rights leaders called for 
the dismissal of Police Chief Kenneth 
Harms, 43, a 23-year veteran of the de¬ 
partment. Harms' reputation for compe¬ 
tence is high, although some city officials 
liken him to General George Patton be¬ 
cause of his tough talk and brusque man¬ 
ner. Indeed, Harms lived up to that image 
by refusing to make mollifying statements 
that might ease the friction between po¬ 
lice and blacks. “The police did not cause 
the riot,” said Harms, who blamed “200 to 
250 hoodlums” for the “robbing, looting 
and torching.” 

Defenders of the Miami police point 
out that the force has expanded by 62% in 


the past two years, from 640 to 1,039 
members, in an expensive effort to com¬ 
bat one of the highest crime rates in the 
nation, much of it related to drugs. Of the 
new recruits, 82% arc from minorities. 
While Harms has increased the number 
of Hispanics on the force by 31.6%, the 
number of black policemen has increased 
only 6.1%. At the same time, many white 
officers have resigned, so the force is now 
44.2% white, 39.2% Hispanic and 16.6% 
black. Miami’s population breakdown. 
15% white, 58% Hispanic, 27%> black. 

This shift in the composition of the 
police department has had some unin¬ 
tended consequences The increased Lat- 
inization of the force has angered many 
blacks, who resent the services and atten¬ 
tion given to Cuban immigrants by city 
officials. The shooting of Johnson by Al¬ 
varez, a Hispanic with only 21 months on 
the force, inflamed this sore spot. Miami 
officials also note that he and his partner, 
Louis Cruz, 22, had left their assigned pa¬ 
trol area and gone to the video-game par¬ 
lor on their own. 

Another result of the rapid growth of 
the police department is that a high pro¬ 
portion of its officers are new to the job. 
More than half (58%) have less than three 
years of service; more than a third (36%) 
have less than 18 months and are still on 
probationary appointments. Many may 
not be sufficiently trained or experienced 
to handle racial incidents or employ mini¬ 
mal force when violence is threatened. 
Four blacks have been killed by police¬ 
men in the past three months. 

Still, Miami police face so much crime 
and so many troublesome situations on 
the streets that they pay a heavy personal 
price. While only one officer has been 


killed on duty in the past twelve years, 
each year nearly half the city's policemen 
are injured on the job. A startling 72% 
have been divorced. Police psychologists 
report that 25% are in psychotherapy for 
alcohol- or drug-related problems. 

There is also sympathy among Miami 
city officials for the difficult role of Harms. 
“He's been catching it from all sides.” says 
one of his associates. “He's like a man try¬ 
ing to stand up on rolling logs.” So far. 
Harms has retained enough balance to 
keep his job. although he and his depart¬ 
ment were sharply criticized after the race 
riots of 1980. Those logs are slippery. ■ 

Cyanide Again 

Capsules figure in two cases 

W hen Susan Bowen, 30. was rushed to 
the hospital after lapsing into a 
coma m her San Jose. Calif., home, doc¬ 
tors suspected a heart attack or a stroke. 
But when hospital tests revealed an “un¬ 
known substance” in her blood, Bowen's 
husband Richard hired a private labora¬ 
tory to analyze the contents of a bottle of 
Maximum Strength Anacin-3 capsules he 
said she had used. Five of the capsules had 
been tampered with, and one contained 
cyanide. Richard Bowen retained flam¬ 
boyant San Francisco Attorney Melvin 
Belli to sue the maker of Anacin-3, Amer¬ 
ican Home Products Co., for $1 million. 
But last month Bowen was arrested as a 
suspect in the crime 

Last week Bowen, 29, a circulation 
manager for the San Jose Mercury News, 
pleaded not guilty to charges of attempted 
murder and poisoning of medicine. In a 
surprise move. Belli introduced Susan 
Bowen in court in an attempt to obtain his 
client’s release on bail. Unable to speak 
because of brain-stem damage sustained 
in the poisoning, Bowen's wife nodded in 
assent when Santa Clara County Munici¬ 
pal Court Judge Stephen Manley read a 
written statement in which she said, “1 in 
no way suspect him of trying to injure 
me ” Judge Manley, however, denied bail 
for Bowen, citing “clear 
and convincing evi¬ 
dence ” San Jose police 
say they do not believe 
Anacin-3 capsules played 
any part in the poisoning. 

Some 700 miles north, 
in Hillsboro, Ore., detec¬ 
tives were keeping “open 
minds” in their investiga¬ 
tion into the death of Pa¬ 
tricia Bennett. 31. A cam¬ 
pus security officer at 
Portland Community College. Bennett 
died last week after swallowing one or 
more Anacin-3 capsules laced with cya¬ 
nide. Her death was the first fatal poison¬ 
ing linked to pain relievers since seven 
people in the Chicago area died between 
Sept. 29 arid Oct. 1. Meanwhile, Ameri¬ 
can Home Products is voluntarily with¬ 
drawing all Anacin-3 capsules not in 
tamper-resistant containers. ■ 
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Chicago’s Archbishop Joseph Bemardin Poland’s Primate J6zef Glemp 


Red Hats for Six Continents 


With some surprises, the Pope names 18 new Cardinals 


J oseph Bemardin. the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Chicago, was visiting 
his 77-year-old mother at a home for the 
aged run by the Little Sisters of the Poor 
when the news was announced. “Have 
you heard' v ' he asked. "Yes." replied his 
mother, "you're a Cardinal I love you 
very much. Do good, darling ” Bemardin 
promised he would try 

Bernard in is the only American 
among the 18 clerics who will be elevated 
to the Sacred College of Cardinals by 
Pope John Paul 11 at a special consistory 
on Feb 2. Although the Archdiocese of 
Chicago is traditionally headed by a Car¬ 
dinal. Bemardin was not awarded a red 
hat until four months after he succeeded 
the late John Patrick Cardinal Cody. The 
appointment firmly establishes Bernar- 
din. at 54, as a leader of the U S hierar¬ 
chy, which is becoming more outspoken 
on social, if not doctrinal, issues. To some 
Vatican observers, the Pope s honoring of 
Bemardin so soon after he was named 
head of the nation's largest archdiocese 
was also a sign that John Paul approved 
of the criticism of U S. nuclear arms poli¬ 
cy by a panel led by Bemardin; the pan¬ 
el’s draft of a pastoral letter is scheduled 
for final approval by the U S bishops' 
conference in May 

The most striking political aspect of 
the Pope's choices is that five of them live 
under Marxist regimes. Bishop Julijans 
Vaivods, 87. who has been acting head of 
the Archdiocese of Riga, is the first Latvi¬ 
an and the first resident of the Soviet 
Union ever to be made a Cardinal. Jb/cf 
Glemp, 54. who succeeded Stefan Cardi¬ 
nal Wyszynski as Poland's Primate, was 
also e evated, a move that could strength¬ 
en \i hand in delicate dealings with the 
r Corrmum st regi me. 

John Paul showed his support for the 


,r-weary Christians of Lebanon by giv- 


i 


ing them a Cardinal, Antoine Pierre 
Khoraiche, 75, Patriarch of the Maronite 
Rite. Thailand and the Ivory Coast got 
their first Cardinals, and Oceania was 
represented by New Zealand's Thomas 
Stafford Williams. If the Pope chose a 
progressive archbishop in Bemardin, he 
also picked a conservative. Alfonso Lopez 
Trujillo, 47. of Medellin, Colombia, is 
president of the bishops' conference in 
Latin America and an outspoken foe of 
priests who have become active in leftist 
politics 

Jean-Marie Lustiger. 56, who was ap¬ 
pointed Archbishop of Paris by John Paul 
in 1981, is the first Jewish convert to join 
the College of C ardinals in modern times. 
The other French appointee to the college 
is not a bishop but a Jesuit priest Theolo¬ 
gian Henri de Lubac. 86, who was sus¬ 
pended from leaching under Pope Pius 
XII because of his then radical views on 
such subjects as other religions and athe¬ 
ism but who emerged as an influential 
force at the Second Vatican Council. Ital¬ 
ian Jesuit Carlo Maria Martini, a brilliant 
Bible scholar named Archbishop of Milan 
in 1980, is now, at age 55, papa bile, consid¬ 
ered to be a candidate for Pope some day. 

The omissions from the Pope's list 
were equally interesting. As chief admin¬ 
istrator of the Vatican City, Archbishop 
Paul Marcinkus, 60, would have been an 
almost automatic choice. The Pope, how¬ 
ever, is wailing for the results of a joint 
Vatican-Italian investigation of scandals 
involving the Institute for Religious 
Works (the Vatican bank), headed by the 
Chicago-born American. John Paul also 
passed over several leading U.S. archbish¬ 
ops. But with his urge to internationalize 
the college and his intention to keep the 
number of Cardinals eligible to vote for a 
Pope at 120, John Paul decided that sever¬ 
al prospects must wait for the honor. ■ 


Jobs an d Morals 

Hot debate in Canada 

W hile the U.S. Roman Catholic bish¬ 
ops are refining their critique of the 
Reagan Administration's nuclear arms 
strategy, their colleagues in Canada have 
stirred up a nationwide controversy on 
economics. Businessmen are howling, la¬ 
bor leaders cheering and politicians buzz¬ 
ing over a statement issued last week by 
; the bishops' commission for social affairs 
charging that the economic slump is pro¬ 
ducing "a deepening moral crisis." Cana¬ 
da's government should reverse fieid, the 
paper says, targeting unemployment rath¬ 
er than inflation as the major economic 
problem to be solved. 

The seven-page- devument is officially 
the product of only the eight bishops on the 
commission, but it was approved by the hi¬ 
erarchy's four-mem bercxcc-'live commit¬ 
tee, and has been getting widespread back¬ 
ing from other bishops, though Emmett 
Cardinal Carter, the Archbishop of To¬ 
ronto, says it is “risky" for the church to get 
into specifics on economics. 

Bishop Remi Dc Roo of Victoria, 
B.C., the commission chairman, has been 
happily astonished by the strong reaction, 
since the bishops’ conference has been 
saying much the same with little effect 
since the 1970s. "Events have shaken the 
complacency of people,' he said Cana¬ 
da's current unemployment rate is 12.8%. 

The bishops’ paper is a direct attack 
on the pro-investment policies of Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau, a Catho¬ 
lic. Trudeau has argued that Canada must 
stress profits, wage restraints, investment 
and productivity. Challenging those pri¬ 
orities, the commission 
condemns “the renewed 
emphasis on the survival 
of the fittest’ as the su¬ 
preme law of economics" 
and asks for controls on 
profits, soak-the-rich tax¬ 
ation, a bigger role for la¬ 
bor unions and govern¬ 
ment programs to create 
jobs. 

“We want people who 
presently are powerless in 
society to become participants rather 
than statistics who are told what to expect 
from the mandarins and the corporate ex¬ 
ecutives,” said De Roo. Trudeau, travel¬ 
ing in Thailand last week, was unim¬ 
pressed by the bishops' statement: “I don't 
think their economics are very good.” 

The debate in Canada may be echoed 
south of the border. After the American 
bishops complete their nuclear arms de¬ 
cree this spring, they plan to carry on with 
a pastoral letter about economic prob¬ 
lems: it is likely to contain an implicit at¬ 
tack on Reaganomics. ■ 
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The Re d coats Keep Coming 

Three plays in three tenses: past, present and future 


H aving made visible inroads on Broad¬ 
way, British exports are now annex¬ 
ing off-Broad way and the U.S regional 
theater. In the past three weeks. Top Girls 
and Skirmishes opened off-Broadway 
and Quartermaine's Terms at New 
Haven's Long Wharf Theater. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, counting Nell Dunn's 
Steaming, already running at Broadway’s 
Brooks Atkinson Theater, three out of 
four new British entries are by women, 
possibly because Britain’s feminist con¬ 
sciousness is just now peaking. Top Girls 
displays some posifeminist tristesse; only 
Steaming seems earnest in its feminist po¬ 
lemics, ironically garnished with pre-fig 
leaf nudity. 

The opening scene of Top Girls, by 
C aryl Churchill (author of the long-run¬ 
ning off-Broadway hit Cloud Nine), is the 
strangest of dinner parties, the hostess is 
alive, but all the guests are dead. Marlene 
(Gwen Taylor) is a smart, hard-nosed ca¬ 
reer woman who is celebrating her promo¬ 
tion to managing director of the Top Girls 
Employment Agency at a London restau¬ 
rant called La Prima Donna. She has in¬ 
vited a few prima donnas, or “top girls," of 
past centuries to celebrate with her. 

There is Pope Joan (Selina Cadcll), 
who is said to have ascended the throne of 
St Peter around A.D. 855 and who was 
later stoned to death. Also joining the par¬ 
ty arc Isabella Bird < Deborah Findlay), an 
intrepid 19th century Scottish traveler: 
Lady Nijo (Lindsay Duncan), a 13th cen¬ 
tury Japanese courtesan who became a 
Buddhist nun. Dull Gret (Carole Hay- 
man), who led an avenging legion of 
women into the precincts of hell in 
Brueghel’s painting Dulle Grief, and final¬ 
ly, Patient Griselda (Lesley Manville), 
made famous in Boccaccio and Chaucer 
as the model of a loyal, submissive wife. 

The women chat furiously and funnily 
about their experiences. Yet the underly¬ 
ing tone is oddly melancholy. Men have 
debased and abused them, and torn their 
children from them. 

The rest of the play, in which the wom¬ 
en of history double in contemporary roles, 
shows us the price Marlene has paid for her 
rise. Fleeing her home and family at 17, she 
left her illegitimate child Angie (Havman) 
with her sister Joyce (Findlay) to be raised 
as Joyce's own. Angie is a touching clod of a 
girl, dim-witted, lazy and fearful. 

The girl's plight triggers a screechy, 
preachy political cat fight between Mar¬ 
lene and Joyce. Marlene is a staunch advo¬ 
cate of Margaret Thatcher, whom her sis¬ 
ter derides as “Hitlerina." The question 
raised is provocative: Is the future to be di¬ 
vided between a smart, scrambling upper 
class of no-holds-barred individualists and 


a permanent underclass of poor souls who 
are unfit for the survival of I he fittest? 

This production initiates an admira¬ 
ble transatlantic lend-lease plan between 
Joseph Papp's Public Theater and Brit¬ 
ain's Roya! Court Theater. As might be 
expected, the entire cast is best-of-breed 
More overtly than Top Girls. C'athcr- 



Gwen Taylor in Top Girls 



Remak Ramsay in Quartermaine's Terms 



Suzanne Bertish I n Skirmishes 

No stiff upper Ups need apply. 


\ ine Hayes' Skirmishes deals with family 
! conflicts Among human institutions, the 
family is the closest relative that the dra¬ 
ma has. It is theater in mimform, com¬ 
pacted ('if love, hate, sibling rivalry, alien¬ 
ation and reconciliation. In capsule form, 
that describes this play Playwright Hayes 
puts two sisters in a room with their dying 
mother and the pair harrow up the past 
and the present with bitter intensity and 
acridly funny put-down humor 

J ean (Su/anne Bertish) and Rita (Fran 
Brill) seem not to have come from the 
siime womb Jean is frumpy, asocial, infer¬ 
tile and separated from her husband. 
Rita is chic, impregnable as a rabbit, 
and antiscptically fastidious, except 
when it comes to stealing another wom¬ 
an's husband Jean has tended the senile, 
incontinent mother for desolatingly lonely 
months, Rita has used the Ma Bell com¬ 
mercial method of reaching and touching 
by phone Waves of passion rise between 
the two sisters like water spuming against 
a coastal reef, then subside in daughterly 
grief before the great silence, death Su¬ 
zanne Bertish’s .lean is subcutaneously 
sensitive, and we feel the sand beneath her 
skin, the abrasion and desperation of liv¬ 
ing a life ill lost for either love or duty 
Quartermaine's Terms calls fora more 
self-effacing style of acting, though the re¬ 
sults are scarcely less virluosic Unlike Si¬ 
mon Gray's two major U S successes. 
But lev and Otherwise Engaged, this semi¬ 
comic. semi poignant drama, set in a 
bleary backwater of academe, docs not fo¬ 
cus on a caustic wit who tosses poisoned 
darts at the world around him. Quarter- 
maine !v Terms is Glay's gentlest and most 
compassionate play No stiff uppei lips 
need apply. The drama s hero, or non¬ 
hero, might be called “Mr. Cellophane," 
after a song in the musical Chicago. Peo¬ 
ple see right through him. They scarcely 
remember his name, though “St John 
(pronounced Sinjonl Quartermame” (Re¬ 
mak Ramsay) seems fairly emphatic He 
dozes off in mid-conversation and totally 
forgets one of his own classes 

1 fe is part of fate's minus pool of medi¬ 
ocrities but a quite decent human being. 
Ditto the rest of the staff! exemplary actors 
all) at the Cull-Loomis School of English 
for Foreigners. Call it cul-de-sac for short 
“Teaching foreigners is a job for failures," 
says one. Still, in a period of four years, life 
does seep into the arid crevices of their ex¬ 
istence There arc births, marriages, 
deaths, philandcrings and conversions 
As far as Quartermame is concerned, 
these are like whispers in the anteroom 
of his mind. The thunderclap comes 
when he gels the sack after two decades 
at the school. “O Lord," he says like a 
last gasp of wind escaping from a toy 
balloon. He cannot comprehend it, and 
such is Ramsay's control of the nuances 
of his part that the playgoer is as stricken 
as he is. —By T.E. Kalem 
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Press 


Bitter Showdown in Motown 


Detroit's two dailies are locked in a struggle for survival 


A t the counter of the Anchor Bar. a 
shadowy grease pit midway between 
the offices of the Detroit News and the ri¬ 
val Free Press, where journalists mingle 
in the legendary camaraderie of the trade, 
a Free Press employee looks up at rows of 
photographs of Motor City reporters, law¬ 
men and politicians and says, “I think you 
have to be dead to be up there.” That is 
certainly true of one picture; it shows a 
building that once housed the Detroit 
Times, a Hearst daily that shut down in 
1960 and threw the city’s two surviving 
papers into a decades-long, unresolved 
and unfriendly battle for dominance. 

The newspaper war in Detroit may be 


Detroit Jftte Dtcse 


Free Press." Giles and Lawrence live just 
a block away from each other in suburban 
Grosse Pointe Park, but as Lawrence dry¬ 
ly observes. “We have certainly not had 
the opportunity to become close friends.” 

The Free Press is owned by Miami- 
bascd Knight-Ridder Newspapers Inc. 
(1981 revenues- $1.2 billion), the nation’s 
second largest newspaper chain, after the 
Gannett Co. Renowned for its liberal 
spending on both technology and editorial 
product, Knight-Ridder this year will fi¬ 
nance additional Free Press zoned edi¬ 
tions, with extra local news for western 
Detroit and its near suburbs, now the core 
of News readership. Free Press Editor 


Lawrence says that Knight-Ridder has 


News in 79 of Michigan’s 83 counties. 

Editorially, the papers differ sharply. 
Last Friday, for example, the lively Free 
Press gave front-page play to the discovery 
of a black hole in space and to a resettle¬ 
ment plan for blacks in Zimbabwe on the 
land of a white former rancher. The sober 
News opted instead to feature an economic 
analysis from Washington and an auto 
show in Detroit. The Free Press is stronger 
on foreign news and life-styles, thanks in 
part to the Knight-Ridder News Service, 
while the News copiously covers the city 
and state. Both papers have won recent 
Pulitzer prizes: the News in 1982 for an ex¬ 
pose of alleged brutality in the Navy, the 
Fret Press in 1981 for a photographic es¬ 
say on prison conditions. 

Sometimes the competition seems 
merely peevish. When the News inadver¬ 
tently distributed a few hundred copies of 
an edition that erroneously reported a 


the nations hardest 'ought, 
and it is almost certainly the 
costliest. Detroit is the nation's 
fifth largest metropolitan area 
(pop. 4 4 million), its News and 
Free Press are the ninth and 
temh largest U.S dailies The 
owners of the morning Free 
Press (circ 632.000) acknowl¬ 
edge that the paper lost $9 mil¬ 
lion last year. They assert that 
the ail-day competitor, the 
News (circ. 643,000), lost twice 
that much in 1982, even 
though it has a solid 60 f < -to- 
40 r /r lead in advertising linage, 
largely because the News offers 
discounted ad and circulation 
rates. News executives decline 
to comment. Losses have ac¬ 
celerated during the recession and the 
deep slump in the auto industry, which 
have subjected Michigan to an unemploy¬ 
ment rate of 17.6 { i , the nation s highest. 

Both papers believe that they are 
locked in a struggle for nothing less than 
survival. Moreover, says Free Press Exec¬ 
utive Editor David Lawrence, 40, “the 
victor would be highly profitable ” As a 
result, the News and the Free Press raid 
each other's staffs, scoff at or steal each 
other’s stories, even copy each other's pro¬ 
motional gimmicks When the Free Press 
started handing out copies to breakfasters 
at McDonald's, the News arranged a give¬ 
away deal with Burger C hef. 

Executives of the two papers display 
little of the courteous approval that jour¬ 
nalists t>picaily accord competitors News 
Editor William Giles, 55. calls the featur- 
ish Fiee Press “superficial, flighty and 
frilly L .wrence says that Giles’ paper. 
Which eo nesily stresses hard news, is 
lull, bla id and less complete than the 



Free Press Edit or D avid Lawrence News Editor William Giles 

Though they live a block apart, the top newsmen are hardly friends. 

the will and the cash reserves to wait out 
any number of losing years. Says he: “If 
only one paper survives, it has got to be the 
Free Press." The News is a local David 
flung up against K nigh t-Ridder's absentee 
Goliath Founded in 1873 by James E. 

Scripps. the paper now provides about half 
the revenues of the Evening News Associ¬ 
ation. a private company for Scripps heirs 
that also owns newspapers and broadcast 
properties in the Sunbelt, Washington, 

D.C.. and New Jersey. Contends Editor 
Giles. “The family is committed here.” 

Thus far. the News has not blinked at 
costly efTorts to hold on to its slim, 10,500- 
paper lead: it sells for just 15c on week¬ 
days. vs. 20c for the Free Press, and it de¬ 
livers some 250.000 copies a day at 
discounted prices, vs. about 63,000 dis¬ 
counted papers for the Free Press. In 
1981 the News built a $12 million printing 
plant in Lansing. 84 miles from Detroit, 
to compete for distant readers with the 
Free Press . which now outsells the 


TheDetroitNews 


launching of the Columbia 
space shuttle, whose flight had 
j been delayed, the Free Press 
gave the error derisive front¬ 
page play. When Free Press Se¬ 
nior Managing Editor Neal 
Shine became host of a local 
public TV show. Detroit Week 
in Review, Giles forbade News 
reporters to appear as panelists. 
Giles has not forgiven the Free 
Press for suggesting, in a 1980 
editorial, that a News probe 
- of alleged corruption among 
£ black municipal judges was 
J* sloppily reported and racially 
£ motivated 

Both papers are wooing re¬ 
porting talent with salaries ex¬ 
ceeding $40,000 a year. Boasts 
Giles: “My editorial budget is $14 million, 
and I can use it to buy people.” Last year, 
however, the Free Press snared four News 
employees, including Reporter David 
Ashcnfcltcr, who was pivotal in winning 
the News its Pulitzer award. After Ashen- 
felter jumped, someone sent Free Press 
Editor Lawrence an elaborate, expensive 
cactus arrangement and an anonymous 
note that read, “Thanks for taking more of 
our dead wood.” 

Despite their windfalls, many report¬ 
ers fear a day of reckoning. Says Free Press 
Columnist Judy Diebolt: “1 worry a lot 
that one paper may not survive, and that it 
may be mine.” Indeed, in Lawrence's of¬ 
fice is a display of deli very boxes of the de¬ 
funct Washington Star and the Philadel¬ 
phia Bulletin . with the inscription 
LfcST WE FORGET. There is space for a 
third mailbox, notes Free Press Executive 
Shine. “And it is not for the Cleveland 
Press " —By William A. Henry III. 

Reported by Paul A. Wittemeu/Detrolt 
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Cutting Down to Size 

I n his new autobiography, Laurence Olivier remarks that bitchiness can be a 
“journalist's handiest tool.” Perhaps Lord Olivier was thinking mostly of Brit¬ 
ain, where the gift for malice, and the appetite for it, is higher than here. An Eng¬ 
lish playwright, Arnold Wesker, once wrote The Journalists, a drama about “the 
poisonous human need to cut better men down to our size. . The lilliputian jour¬ 
nalist resents the interviewee’s fame, influence or achievement/ 1 That too may be 
more true in Britain. 

In the U.S., however, there is the interview known as a hatchet job: a familiar 
hazard in show business that was extended in the 1960s to politics by the New 
Journalists. Among its techniques are posing embarrassing questions either to get 
an offguard answer or, failing that, to describe the subject’s evasive tics and man¬ 
nerisms. Hatchet jobs survive, among other places, in the Style section of the 
Washington Post, whose good cultural coverage and criticism are burdened by a 
relentless ambition to be with-it and clever. (In its year-end listing of what is In 
and Out, the Post proclaims 1983 as the year “when it is really Out to be In," 
which rendered pointless the whole silly exercise.) 

The anatomy of a Post hatchet job can be studied profitably in the paper's 
recent treatment of Willie Morris, who as editor of Harpers magazine in the 
1960s had invited in the New Journalists. To make a target worthy of demolition, 
first praise him. Reporter James Conaway speaks of Morris’ “extraordinary 
autobiography, North Toward Home and of his editorship that “many people 
think was Harper’s finest time." But that was years ago; Conaway now finds Mor¬ 
ris living in Oxford, Miss., the home town of William Faulkner. At 48, Morris is 
“drinking bourbon by the fire” in the house of Faulkner’s niece. He has, 
Conaway observes, “grown broad of beam,” sitting there with his dog Pete, “a 
black Lab with the canine equivalent of a beer bel¬ 
ly.” Conaway sketches in the intervening years: at 
Harpers, “his stewardship foundered in 1971,” so 
Morris went off “to dwell on the cusp of his own no¬ 
toriety.” His books since are quickly disposed of: one 
is “a disappointment to his admirers”; another a crit¬ 
ic had called “derivative drivel'’; a third “did nothing 
to enhance Morris' reputation.” 

But Faulkner's niece Dean Wells and her hus¬ 
band Larry admire Willie Morris. Morris had want¬ 
ed to come back to Mississippi, no longer felt at home 
in his native Yazoo City, Miss., and wanted to teach 
at Ole Miss. It was Larry Wells who made this possi¬ 
ble, rounding up extra money from businessmen 
around the state so that the university's English de¬ 
partment couid afford to take on Morris as writer-in-residence. He had even 
wheedled $5,000 out of the Ole Miss journalism department. 

Morris sips his bourbon (as we are told again) and talks of the book he is 
about to write. Being gregarious where Faulkner was aloof, Conaway writes, 
“Morris quickly established himself as a presence in Oxford.” He “auditioned the 
bartenders around town” and picked his favorite. His classes were bizarre but 
popular. They are no longer sponsored by the English department, though its 
head says, “The publicity he has brought the university could not be purchased at 
any price.” Some on the faculty thought him a prima donna. Morris counters: 
“They hate writers.” The director of the journalism department, a friend, calls 
Morris “a major asset. He draws famous people to conferences.” 

Morris is going on sabbatical to write his book, which in alternate chapters 
will contrast the Southern experiences of himself, “a middle-aging man, and a 
19-year-old black athlete,” Marcus Dupree, a University of Oklahoma football 
star who comes from Mississippi. Morris '"invites a reporter to have a final drink 
at the Holiday Inn” with waiting friends, who have a head start. The bar is noisy 
with football on a 6-ft. video screen, but then comes a pause. “Morris turns to the 
reporter and says, I'm talking to my friends, and you’re taking notes... I'm just 
a writer. I’m trying to write a book, and I’m scared.’ ” A local insurance man “in¬ 
vites the reporter to step into the back room. I’m ’a do you a favor.' he says. ‘Wil¬ 
lie’s not himself tonight, he don’t feel like talking.’ ” The article’s final paragraph 
is “Morris does not look up as the reporter leaves.” 

It was as if Morris had let the reporter down, this reporter who gives the im¬ 
pression of having come to ingratiate and had stayed to harpoon. The real ques¬ 
tion is why a paper like the Washington Post should publish across two pages, 
seven full columns in all, a long and wounding hatchet job. Ben Bradlee, 
executive editor of the Post, says, “I thought it was an incisive, good piece.” 
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Space 


Cosmos 1402 Is Out of Control 

Soviet spy satellite threatens to leave a trail of radioactive debris 


W hile the rest of the world anxiously 
watched and waited, the Soviets 
struggled last week to keep one of their 
spy satellites from plunging prematurely 
and dangerously back to earth. The high 
drama was reminiscent of NASA's unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to control the fall of Sky- 
lab four years ago. when fragments of the 
unmanned U.S. space station harmlessly 
hit the Australian outback. But the prob¬ 
lem with the Soviet satellite had a particu¬ 
larly frightening element. Aboard the fal¬ 
tering Red star was some lethal cargo: a 


viet ground controllers were radioing a 
flood of signals to the errant craft, which 
is tumbling wildly through space at an al¬ 
titude of about 150 miles, in an effort to 
control it. Unless they succeed. Pentagon 
sources said. Cosmos 1402 will make a fi¬ 
ery, meteor-like re-entry into the atmo¬ 
sphere before month's end, possibly 
around Jan 24. 

j Because of the highly inclined plane 
i of the satellite's orbit (about 65” to the 
| equator). Cosmos 1402 could crash almost 
i anywhere, from as far north as Greenland 



miniature nuclear power plant that could 
spray deadly radioactive material over a 
wide swath of the earth. 

The object of the international con¬ 
cern was a spacecraft innocuously dubbed 
i Cosmos 1402 Launched last August, it is 
a five-ton bundle of electronics, including 
a powerful radar used by ihe Soviets to 
track U.S naval vessels In 1978 a similar 
satellite. Cosmos 954, scattered radioac¬ 
tive fragments over Canada's Northwest 
Territories. Though no one was killed or 
injured, the embarrassed Soviets paid 
Canada $3 million to help defray the cost 
! of the difficult cleanup, 
j Initially. Soviet officials brushed off 
| Western concern about the satellite But 
| as evidence accumulated from tracking 
j stations that Cosmos 1402 was falling, 

| Moscow finally admitted that the satellite 
was in trouble. Although it insisted that 
the reactor containing 100 lbs of nuclear 
fuel would burn up in the atmosphere, 
U S officials said that some radioactive 
i debris would reach the ground As a pre¬ 
caution, they mobilized special teams to 
the 'hot'' material. Meanwhile. So¬ 


lo the southernmost tip of South America 
That orbital path precluded any rescue at¬ 
tempt by the new U S space shuttle Chal¬ 
lenger; even if it could be launched in 
time, it would be unable to achieve so tilt¬ 
ed an orbit. As to just when Cosmos 1402 
might strike, one U.S intelligence officer 
said. “We ll be able to make some hard 
calculations about the time and place of 
landing w hen the satellite’s period I the 
time it takes to make a complete swing 
around the earth 1 degrades to 87.4 min¬ 
utes.'' Last week Cosmos 1402 was cir¬ 
cling once every 89.3 minutes. 

The Soviets have been launching 
ocean-surveillance satellites at the rate of 
two or more a year. Their radars and oth¬ 
er sensors are not run by electricity from 
solar panels or chemical fuel cells, the 
power sources used by American spy sat¬ 
ellites like the Air Force's Big Bird. In¬ 
stead. the Soviet satellites rely on a type of 
small, portable nuclear reactor called To¬ 
paz (after the gemstone), which uses as its 
fuel enriched uranium 235. the same 
highly radioactive material “burned" by 
nuclear power plants on the ground 


During the international storm that 
followed the crash of Cosmos 954, the So¬ 
viets briefly stopped launching nuclear- 
powered spy satellites, but flights resumed 
in 1980. Moscow insists that the reactors 
do not violate any treaty. The U.S. has not 
pressed the issue. For one thing, the De¬ 
fense Department is itself considering us¬ 
ing reactors to power laser and particle- 
beam weapons that may eventually be 
deployed in space. Also, NASA has already 
sent nuclear power packs to the moon and 
uses them regularly on robot spacecraft to 
the outer planets, like the Voyager mis¬ 
sions to Jupiter, Saturn and beyond (Rea¬ 
son. sunlight is too weak to be tapped as 
an energy source ) 

To American space scientists, the real 
problem is not that the Soviets are send¬ 
ing reactors into space As Jerry Grey, 
spokesman for the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, points out, 
it is that they aie doing it “so damned stu¬ 
pidly"—operating the nuclear-powered 
satellites at such low altitudes that they 
easily become vulnerable to picmaturc re¬ 
turn (If an object is launched high enough 
to avoid the upper atmosphere's braking 
effects, it can orbit indefinitely, like the 
moon.) At times, in order to do closeup 
snooping, the Soviets let their satellites 
descend to as low as 100 miles, then boost 
them up with onboard rockets to prevent 
any further orbital “decay " 

But there are limits to the sorties a sat¬ 
ellite can make; usually it will exhaust its 
rocket fuel after six or seven months. 
When that happens, the Soviet controllers 
radio commands that explode the satellite 
into nuclear and nonnuclear components 
The nonnuclear parts are allowed to sink 
back into the atmosphere, where most of 
the metal burns up in the frictional heat of 
re-entry. The reactor is lifted with one last 
spurt of rocket fuel to an altitude of 500 to 
600 miles, where it can drift safely for hun¬ 
dreds of years. 

B y late last month it became clear to the 
North American Aerospace Defense 
Command, whose cameras, radars and 
computers keep track of the more than 
5.000 objects now in orbit, that Cosmos 
1402 was not following this scenario 
When it broke into three pieces on Dec. 28, 
all languished in the same orbit, perhaps 
because of a booster failure. With each 
swing around the earth, the nuclear fac¬ 
tor's orbit shrank a little more. Some U.S. 
officials speculate that the Soviets might 
be able to destroy the reactor with a re¬ 
maining explosive charge, or even a burst 
from one of their killer satellites, a risky 
procedure that would leave a sinking ra¬ 
dioactive cloud in orbit. Or they might 
have enough maneuvering fuel left to steer 
the lethal package into the sea. At week's 
end the fate of Cosmos 1402, as well as of 
the people in its path, was still vciy much 
up in the air. —By Frederic Golden, Reported 
by Jerry Hennifin/WasMngton 









A N ew Fur or Over Pedophi lia 

Authorities assail the special pleading of an adult-child sex lobby 


F or parents watching excerpts from the 
press conference on television, it was 
yet another appalling development on the 
sexual front: a group devoted to child mo¬ 
lester's lib. Before a battery of openly deri¬ 
sive reporters, a spokesman for the North 
American Man-Boy Love Association 
(NAMBLA) argued for the right to have sex 
with undcraged youngsters and accused 
the rm and police of conducting a “witch 
hunt" against the organization. 

Founded four years ago in Boston by a 
group of pedophiles. NAMBLA is now un¬ 
der investigation in four states. On Dec. 3, 
police raided a cottage in Wareham, 
Mass., and arrested two nambla mem¬ 
bers T wo runaways, both 16, were found 
in the cottage, along with 200 lbs. of man- 
boy pornography. The mi joined the case 
when one of the pictures appeared to be of 
Litan Patz, a six-year-old boy who van¬ 
ished from the streets of Manhattan's 
SoHo district on his way to school in 1979. 

At its press conference. NAMRIA 
showed that the picture was from a 1968 
kiddie pinup calendar and could not have 
been Pat/. But on Dec. 30, Charles Dyson, 
a 13-year-old missing for a month from 
his Highlands, N J., home, was found at 
the Port Authority Bus Terminal in Man¬ 
hattan. Early the next day, authorities 
raided a house »n Greensboro, Vt., arrest¬ 
ing two men. one of whom was Hugh 
Hammill, 22 He and Harold Baker, a 17- 
year-old picked up previously at the 
Wareham cottage, have been charged 
with Dyson's kidnaping. 

Authorities conceded that it is unclear 
whether nambla is directly involved in 
any crimes. Officially, the organization, 
with an estimated membership of 500, is a 
lobbying group. According to one spokes¬ 
man, Bill Andriettc, NAMB1 A is “political 
and educational,” with a “libertarian, hu¬ 
manistic outlook on sexuality,” arguing 
that adult society has no right to limit a 
child's selection of a sexual partner. The 
pedophilic ReneGuyon Society of Los An¬ 
geles is more strident: its crude motto is 
“Sex by eight or else it’s too late.” The Brit¬ 
ish Pedophile Information Exchange 
(P.I.E.) wants the age of consent dropped 
as low as four. 

Though parents think of such pedo¬ 
philes as dirty old men skulking around 
playgrounds, a surprising number arc oth¬ 
erwise respectable and well-to-do. Among 
the alleged NAMBLA members arrested in a 
1981 Long Island case were a New York 
City neurologist, an Ohio politician and a 
California physicist. Last summer four 
men, including two believed to be members 
of nambla, were picked up on various 
child-sex charges in New Jersey; they were 
a computer salesman, a department-store 


manager, a bank official and a male nurse. 
The only characteristic pedophiles seem to 
share is a need to dominate, according to 
Roland Summit, head psychiatrist at Har- 
bor-lJ.C.L.A. Medical Center and a special¬ 
ist in the treatment of abused minors 
“They go after children because that pro¬ 
vides the greatest differential in power. 
They need a great deal of reassurance of 
their own power.” 

Clinical Psychologist A. Nicholas 
Groth, director of the sex-offender pro¬ 
gram of the Connecticut Correctional In¬ 
stitution at Somers, reports that of 


the pedophiles he treats were themselves 
sexually victimized as youngsters. Sum¬ 
mit agrees that most pedophiles seem to 
have been molested “It's hard to be cer¬ 
tain. because they like to idealize what 
happened to them They don't want to 
feel they have been damaged. And they 
j need to believe that what they are doing 
is perfectly normal.” 

M any pedophiles are married, bisexu¬ 
al, or both, and often gravitate to jobs 
in child care as teachers. Scout leaders 
and vm.c.a. personnel. “Wherever chil¬ 
dren go, that’s where pedophiles go.” says 
Detective Ralph Bennett, head of the Los 
Angeles police department's unit on chil¬ 
dren's sexual exploitation. 

Locations for contact are obvious: bus 
stations, amusement arcades and school- 
yards. Customarily, the adult, after mak¬ 
ing friends, begins testing responses to see 
whether the child will retreat or go along 
with a conspiratorial relationship. Abduc¬ 
tion and violence are rare. Usually the 
pedophile adopts a fatherly, protective 
pose, offering affection, gifts, trips to mov¬ 


ies or ball games. The seduction is fre¬ 
quently played out over a period of weeks 
or months. Though some of the children 
involved are streetwise and conniving, 
most are lonely innocents, often from 
poor or troubled families. “Children eight 
to twelve who feel they have no allies arc 
in a high-risk group." says Groth. Once 
hooked, the child is often posed for porno¬ 
graphic pictures and asked to recruit oth¬ 
er children “There are thousands of chil¬ 
dren who feel used and discarded," says 
Summit. “They were overpowered and 
robbed of their childhood They trusted 
someone, and that trust was violated.” 

To hear many pedophiles tell it. they 
arc actually protecting the child by isolat¬ 
ing him in a warm, romantic setting, 
where he gets the love that parents and 
peers refuse to give That rationalization 


has taken m some sexologists, who play 
down the risk of damage to the child or 
blame it on the outraged reaction of par¬ 
ents. Those v ho work with the victims 
feel very differently. “Not every child who 
goes through this is traumatized for life," 
said Groth last week at a California con¬ 
ference on sexual abuse of children. “We 
hope we can help get them through with¬ 
out damage. But if even only a few chil¬ 
dren are damaged, why should we play 
Russian roulette?” 

As the emergence of nambla shows, 
pedophiles have learned to package their 
desires in the language of free sexual ex¬ 
pression and the children's rights move¬ 
ment. But no matter how sanitized, it is 
still the systematic exploitation of the 
weak and immature by the powerful and 
disturbed. Every slate has laws protecting 
its children from sexual abuse. Despite 
the pedophiles’ belief that almost any sex¬ 
ual taste can be rendered respectable, no 
society interested in its own preservation 
can allow such conduct. —By John Leo. 

Reported by Dianna Waggoner/Los Angeles and 
JohnE, Yang/Boston 
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A Big Brawl in Banking_ 

Deregulation sparks competition that could reshape the financial industry 


I n the realm of finance, 1983 may be re- deposits are federally insured, unlike the banks are 
membered as the year that competi- shares in a money-market mutual fund. for money t 

tion rumbled through the banking in- To entice customers, banks and stitutionsai 
dustry and rattled its foundations. To be S and Ls have offered introductory—and than others 

sure, bankers have long vied with one an- temporary—interest rates far higher than San Franci 

other to offer customers the shiniest toast- the 8J4% now being paid by the typical has offered 

ers or softest Teddy bears, but they have money-market fund. In the Atlanta area, counts plus 

not had to compete where it counts: in the the banks practically went berserk, guar- $20,000 or 

interest they pay for their basic savings anteeing rates of 20% or more for the first of the first 3 

and checking deposits. That situation is month. The First DeKalb Bank there, money' fro 

now changing. In a move to case restric- which dangled 25% interest and an E.T. While t 

tions that had been in force since the doll, took in $7 million the first day, an count, mosi 

Great Depression, federal regulators last amount that increased the bank’s total de- Super NOV 

month freed banks and v 

savings and loan associa- 

tions to pay whatever in- *' * tf-p. ^ f|j 

they wish on so- - 

savings accounts of $2,500 

or more. Last week the te 110» ^ 

rules were loosened fur- w* m 

ther to allow financial in- v l/P£$ 

counts of at lea^t $2,500. ^ jjl^ Jhjjl mbt- aaeme 

That spurred the creation | ^ h . \ u ,- u 

of the Super now, a high- ^ 

er-interest version of the ~ ^ "t 

old NOW accounts, which 
had a 514% limit. 

Fighting to attract g^K' 4 ^ . 

customers to these new ac- EHf i * 

counts, S and Ls and banks ^ - ^ 

are offering a bewildering q* ^ 

array of double-digit inter- 4 r rn^ ftT/Jn 

bonuses and k. ' yf^r? 

The competition ., 

may threaten the survival 
of hundreds of small insti- 

afford K' 
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their rivals. Says Robert Confronting the confusing new accounts at an Illinois savings and loan 

Lackovic, executive vice The come-ons included E. 77 dolls, $100 bonuses and interest as high as 25% 


anteeing rates of 20% or more for the first of the first $4 billion it attracted was “new 


month. The First DeKalb Bank there, 
which dangled 25%> interest and an E.T. 
doll, took in $7 million the first day, an 
amount that increased the bank’s total de¬ 


banks are simply paying higher interest 
for money that they already had. Some in¬ 
stitutions are having much greater success 
than others at attracting new customers. 
San Francisco’s Bank of America which 
has offered 11!4% on money-market ac¬ 
counts plus a $100 bonus for deposits of 
$20,000 or more, reported that fully 50% 


-W'Atr, 
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president of the San Fran¬ 
cisco-based 1st Nationwide Savings: fc Tt’s 
going to be a real dogfight. The one thing 
regulation did was to produce a system in 
which the consumer knew he could walk 
m anywhere and get the same product. 
That era is over.’’ 

The scramble began with the intro¬ 
duction of the money-market accounts on 
Dec. 14. Congress authorized these sav¬ 
ings plans to help banks and S and Ls re¬ 
cover a part of the $231 billion that had 
been diverted to money-market funds op¬ 
erated by mutual-fund management com¬ 
panies and brokerage houses. The new 
money market savings accounts offer 
I hLh interest, allow unlimited withdraw¬ 
als and even permit depositors to write up 
ma three checks a month. Moreover, the 


posits by 17%. Elsewhere, rates have been 
more realistic, generally ranging from 9% 
to 11%. But money has hardly been the 
only lure. Besides paying 10% interest, the 
Union Warren Savings Bank in Boston 
has handed out 4,700 16-piece dinnerware 
sets (retail value: $65) to customers open¬ 
ing money-market accounts. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported 
last week that by Dec. 22 some $52 billion, 
much more than expected, had flowed 
into money-market deposits. Reserve 
Boaid officials estimate, however, that 
only one-sixth of the cash came from 
money-market funds or other sources out¬ 
side the banks. The rest of the money was 
transferred from lower-interest bank de- 

nnfiits like na««Hnrtlr arrnnntc Thnc fho 


money* from outside the bank. 

While touting the money-market ac¬ 
count. most banks are cooler toward the 
Super NOW authorized last week, and 
many institutions have 
not offered it yet. Because 
the Super nov/ allows un- 
mr limited check writing, it 

will be more expensive to 
operate than the money- 
B '■ " market account. More¬ 

over, bankers fear that the 
Super now will draw in 
C//PFJ& JUItTlfff little new money. Instead, 

it could attract much of 

lyteCfT/ffiCr the 5340 bi,lion in existin e 

# u checking accounts that 

pay interest of 5J4% or 
~ #4 less To discourage cus- 

c; ' tomers from switching to 

' the Super now, many 

banks are slapping stiff 
r. fees on the new account, 

o 'yfy? The Wachovia Bank & 

Trust Co in Winston- 
Salem, N.C., offers 7J4% 
i interest ori the Super 
r f J NOW, but also levies a $2- 
m per-month service charge 
■ and a 20tf-per-check fee. 
Admits John Ramsey, the 
EBHHfcJH bank's retail marketing 

»an manager “Customers will 

high as 25% probably have to keep 

more than $5,000 I in the 
Super now | to be better off than they 
were with their original now accounts." 
New York's Chemical Bank, which was 
paying only 6 %%> on Super NOWs last 
week, levies a 20^-per-check fee on all 
balances below $20,000 and an additional 
$6-per-month service charge on accounts 
of less than $10,000. 

Unlike most commercial banks, 
many savings and loan associations are 
hailing the Super now. Because they have 
relatively few checking accounts, they ex¬ 
pect the Super NOW to bring in mostly 
new money and are paying high rates. 
Chicago's St. Paul Federal Savings & 
Loan is offering 11%. New York City’s 
Dry Dock Savings Bank is paying 8.6% on 
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counts, with no fees unless the customer 
writes more than 30 checks a month. Says 
Dry Dock Chairman Robert Steele: 
“We’re new to the checking-account busi¬ 
ness, and we hope to make a major inroad 
against commercial banks.” 

Customer response to the Super now 
was subdued last week, compared with 
the rush into money-market deposits in 
December. Many people are now befud¬ 
dled about which new account to choose 
and where to open it. The returns offered 
may change from week to week as interest 
rates throughout the economy fluctuate, 
and few institutions have given any clues 
in their advertising about how they will 
determine what to pay. In general. Super 
nows are expected to yield at least 1% 
less on average than money-market ac¬ 
counts. One reason: federal regulations 
require that banks put aside 12% of their 
checking-account funds, including Super 
now money, as reserves that cannot be 
used to make loans. As a result, banks and 
S and Ls will earn less and thus pay less 
on Super NOW accounts than they will on 
money-market deposits. 

The new accounts are not a total wind - 
fall for consumers. People will earn more 
on their deposits, but they will also pay 
more for loans than they otherwise would 
have. At the moment, the recession is put¬ 
ting downward pressure on interest rates, 
especially for business loans. But cautious 
bankers, worried about the interest they 
will have to pay on money-market depos¬ 
its, are keeping consumer-loan rates at 
onerous levels. The national average rate 
on auto loans from banks is 16%, down 
on ly 1 l A points from a year ago, despite a 4- 
point drop in the rate at which banks can 
borrow from one another. 

D eregulation could be devastating to 
many financial institutions if com¬ 
petition prevents them from keep¬ 
ing loan rates high enough to cover the 
steep costs of their new accounts. Big 
money-center banks should fare well be¬ 
cause they get the bulk of of their deposits 
from businesses, which are not eligible for 
the Super NOW accounts, rather than con¬ 
sumers. But smaller, regional banks rely 
heavily on consumer deposits and are thus 
more vulnerable to rate-raising competi¬ 
tion for money-market accounts. Banking 
Analyst Jonathan Gray of the Sanford C. 
Bernstein investment firm predicts that 
regional banks will face earnings declines 
of 10% to 20% or more this year. Gray 
also believes that as many as 25% of the 
15,300 banks in the U.S. may eventually 
have to merge with stronger competitors 
or go out of business altogether. Consoli¬ 
dation will no doubt continue in the ailing 
savings and loan industry, where the 
number of firms has shrunk from 4,240 to 
3,620 in the past two years. 

The money-market mutual funds, 
which are responsible for provoking de¬ 
regulation in the first place, are sure to 
suffer. After years of torrid growth, the 
funds' assets have declined from $231 bil¬ 
lion to $207 billion since the debut of the 
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ing new strategies to keep their customers. 
Boston’s Fidelity Group is offering feder¬ 
ally insured money-market accounts 
through an arrangement with Chicago’s 
Continental Illinois bank. Continental 
holds the accounts, but Fidelity handles 
communications with the customers and 
collects a fee from the bank. Another 
mutual-fund company. New York's Drey¬ 
fus Corp., bought its own bank last month: 
Lincoln State Bank in New Jersey. 

Besides shaking up the banking in¬ 
dustry, deregulation will make it tougher 
for the Federal Reserve Board to fine- 
tune the U.S. economy by controlling the 
money supply. Traditionally, the Reserve 
Board has focused on M1, a measure that 
includes checking accounts and currency 
and thus represents the amount of funds 
that Americans have readily available to 
spend. But with the advent of Super NOW 
checking accounts, which go into Ml, that 
measure becomes more nebulous. No one 


knows what portion of the funds in Super 
NOW accounts will be spending money 
and how much will constitute savings. 
The Reserve Board has announced that 
partly because of the uncertain impact of 
the new accounts, it will temporarily 
abandon its targets for Ml growth. This 
alarms many economists who feel that the 
Reserve Board may unwittingly allow in¬ 
flation to speed up again. 

Ultimately, deregulation could bring 
on the most sweeping financial upheaval 
in half a century. It will change the way 
money is saved, borrowed, spent and even 
defined. It will reshape the banking in¬ 
dustry as some competitors prosper in the 
new environment and others falter. Be¬ 
fore the fallout settles, some bankers may 
look back nostalgically to those ta7.y days 
when the Government told them what 
to do. — By Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by William R. Doemer/San Francisco and 
Sara White/Boston 


Two Guys and an Idea Worth Millions 

A dozen years ago, hot dogs and peanut butter were about the only affordable 
fare for Bruce Bent and Henry Brown, the inventors of die money-market 
mutual fund. Their creation, registered in 1971 as the Reserve Fund, offered big 
yields to small savers for the first time and eventually spawned a $200 billion in¬ 
dustry. At the outset, the idea yielded Brown and Bent little besides frustration, 
but nowadays they are a couple of happy millionaires. 

The two men were partners in a financial consulting business in 1969 when 
they observed that it was possible to get 8% or 9% on short-term investments in 
money-market instruments, whereas consumers were earning only 5% in pass¬ 
book savings accounts. The hitch was that most people did not have the $100,000 
or so that it took to buy higher-yielding investments, such as commercial paper 
and certificates of deposit. Brown and Bent's solution: a mutual fund that would 
allow lots of people to pool their money and get into the higher-yielding market. 
They worked out details while facing each other across their back-to-back desks. 

At first, though, customers shied away from the novel fluid. Brown had fi¬ 
nanced the venture with $150,000, but that quickly began to go. Bent, who put up 
nothing, was paid a salary of $11,000 in 1971 but got no pay at all in 1972. (Those 
were the hot dog years.) Looking for shareholders for the fluid, the pair got in 
touch with 125 brokerage firms, insurers and other prospects. None would in¬ 
vest. “We were exhausted financially and emotionally,” recalls Bent Salvation 
arrived on Jan. 7,1973, in the form of a New York times article on Reserve. The 
publicity boosted its assets from $400,000 to $1.9 million in less than a month. 

Reserve's investments now total some $3 billion making the fund the 20th 
largest of its type in the U.S. And while Brown, 56, and Bent, 45, will not say how 
much money their idea has brought them, the sum would obviously buy a lot of 
hot dogs. The two are sole general partners of the company that manages the 
fluid’s assets, and the company was paid $13.1 million during fiscal 1982 for nut- 

- nixig the money. Brown and 

Bent say that they have 
plowed much of the income 
back into the business over 
the years, investing some $11 
million in computer hard¬ 
ware and software. Says 
Brown: “We could declare 
ourselves nice, huge salaries 
and go out and buy yachts, 
but that’s not our inclina¬ 
tion.” Like the managers of 
other money-market mutual 
fluids these days, however, 
they often dream of buying a 
bank. 
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First I was a Keynesian . 
Then a suppfv-sider . . 


Next / was a monetarist . 
Now I in a burn . 


Wh ere Have All the A nswers Gone? 

Economists seem bankrupt just when their ideas are needed most 


P resident Reagan s extraordinary holi¬ 
day proposal for aiding America s 
growing army of the unemployed popped 
up again last week Noting that businesses 
still outnumber jobless workers,* the 
President suggested that every firm try to 
hire just one more person. At his first 1983 
news conference, however. Reagan con¬ 
ceded that employers are not yet rushing 
to respond. 

Economists might dismiss the Presi¬ 
dent's remedy as frivolous, but their own 
prescriptions have not helped much ei¬ 
ther. Faced with a grinding recession that 
has driven the unemployment rate to 
10.8 r < of the work force, the economics 
profession has dissolved into a babel of 
conflicting voices. Result, as the new year 
gets under way, economists seem further 
than ever from agreement on how to re¬ 
store the economy to robust health. 

That leaves policymakers with few 
clear guidelines to follow Last month, for 
example. White House Adviser Edwin 
Harper briefed Reagan for an hour on the 
dismal state of economic thinking. 
Harper's conclusion: The U.S. economy 
is too complex and depends upon too 
many human decisions to be explained by 
any single theory ” 

Economists now know far more than 
evei about how the economy works. But 
stagnation and rising unemployment 
have turned the current economic debate 
into a brawl. Take Nobel Pri/ewinner 
fawrence Klein, who received the 1980 


"His is true- al last count ihere were 14 7 million 
inesses and 12 million unemployed However, 
PU'iqjIIHMI million of the businesses were propri- 


award for his work in Lhe development of 
economic-forecasting techniques. Klein, a 
Keynesian who believes in deficit spend¬ 
ing to pump up a slack economy, dismiss¬ 
es the rival supply-side school, which 
Reagan championed. Supply-siders claim 
that cuts in tax rates should spur savings 
and investment and release a torrent of 
new production. “Our dispute with sup¬ 
ply-siders is that their theories are non¬ 
sense.” retorts Klein. Then he adds, in 
only partial jest: “They pulled a vast swin¬ 
dle on the American public -- so much so 
that I’ve often thought that if there were 
Nuremberg trials for economists, supply- 
siders would be in the dock.” 

An equally savage blast comes from 
Michael Evans, chief economist for the 
Wall Street investment firm of McMahan, 
Brafman, Morgan & Co. Evans, a fallen- 
away supply-sider, blames high unem¬ 
ployment on the monetarist theories of 


1976 Nobel Laureate Milton Friedman, 
who holds that slow and steady money 
growth is the key to economic health. Ev¬ 
ans charges that some overzealous Fried¬ 
man followers believed that the money 
supply could be squeezed without harm¬ 
ing the economy. Says he: “Those people 
are now proved to be nuts, and they’re 
gone forever. That aspect of monetarism 
belongs on the trash heap of economics." 

Such invective now confronts the 
Reagan Administration, which came to 
power brandishing exceptionally strong 
economic convictions. The Reagan pro¬ 
gram consisted of four parts, which news¬ 
men quickly dubbed Reaganomics These 
consisted of supply-side tax cuts, reduc¬ 
tions in federal spending, moves toward 
deregulation, and a monetarist light- 
money policy to curb inflation. Reagan¬ 
omics did cut inflation sharply, lowering 
the annual iatc of increase in the Con¬ 
sumer Price Index from 12 4 r >f in 1980 to 
a current level of less than 5 r c . 

Although the Reaganauts had prom¬ 
ised to conquer inflation without causing 
much pain, the price of victory turned 
out to be extraordinarily high, lhe tax 
cuts led to huge budget deficits, which 
could reach $200 billion in the current fis¬ 
cal year Those unprecedented shortfalls 
then teamed up with monetary restraint 
by the Federal Reserve Board to send in¬ 
terest rates and unemployment through 
the ceiling. 

The upshot for the Administration 
has been a new pragmatism and a marked 
softening of ideology. In that spirit, the 
White House backed the new 5c-per-gal. 
gasoline tax that became law last week, 
and it also fought for and won a $98 bil¬ 
lion tax increase in August. And while 
some squabbling continues among key 
policymakers, like Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan and Martin Fcldstein, 
chairman of the C ouncil of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, much of the fierce partisanship 
that marked earlier power struggles with¬ 
in the Administration has vanished. Says 
Feldstein, a conservative Harvard econo¬ 
mist who has headed the CfcA since Sep¬ 
tember and subscribes to no one view¬ 
point: “Some zealots think that their 
school has the answer and that if only it 
were followed religiously, then all our 
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problems would go away. But real life is 
not that simple. There are some truths in 
many theories, and my case is for a bal¬ 
anced, eclectic package.” 

The intellectual fathers of the mone¬ 
tarist and supply-side movements, howev¬ 
er, are not quite ready to surrender. Fried¬ 
man, for one, denies that the Federal 
Reserve has really followed his advice. 
Says he: “Monetarism has been given no 
trial, fair or otherwise. The rhetoric has 
been monetarist, but not the practice ” 
Friedman charges that the Fed behaved 
erratically by squeezing the money supply 
during the first half of 1982 and then let¬ 
ting it swell. “If that be monetarism," says 
he, “I am not a monetarist.” 

Although they no longer have much 
policy clout, some supply-side economists 
remain as jaunty and ebullient as when 
they did. Arthur Laffer, for example, still 
believes in his famous curve. It was de¬ 
signed to show that cutting tax rates 
would stimulate so much output that the 
total tax take would rise and the budget 
deficit would fall. So far. of course, the op¬ 
posite has happened, the recession has de¬ 
pressed tax revenues, while the deficit has 
swollen Says Laffer now “Supply-side 
economics has hit the nail on the head 
The expansion in the first quarter of 198.1 
is going to be enormous." He reasons that 
people and companies arranged to defer 
part of their income in 1981 and 1982 in 
order to take advantage of the lower tax 
rates in 1983. 

T he most despairing group of econo¬ 
mists today may be the Keynesians, 
who enjoyed prominence as the leading 
school of thought during the 1960s and 
70s They met their Waterloo in the late 
70s, when their pump-priming policies 
pushed up inflation. Says Allan Melt/.er, a 
Carncgie-Mcllon University professorand 
an influential monetarist: “If the Keynes¬ 
ian program had worked, Jimmy Carter 
would still be President ” Although many 
Keynesians now want to trim the deficit, 
the recession has emboldened others to call 
for continued high deficit spending. Says 
Lester Thurow, a leading Keynesian who 
teaches at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: “For the next four or five 
years the problem is how you get the econo¬ 
my moving to reduce unemployment. For 
a period, we can afford to practice old 


fashioned Keynesian economics again." 

One new school that has been winning 
converts is that of rational expectations. 
This approach holds that the Government 
should not try to spur the economy 
through deficit spending and loose-money 
policies, since such efforts just jack up in¬ 
flation. The proper economic role of Gov¬ 
ernment, this theory argues, is simply to 
provide a stable background for consum¬ 
ers and business. Says Mark Willes, an ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of General Mills 
who became a spokesman for the school 
while serving as president of ihe Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis: “Rational 
expectations will become the dominant 
economic theory in the next ten years " 
Willes and his colleagues also maintain 
that economic forecasts are not to be trust¬ 
ed, since people react to policy changes in 
unpredictable ways. 

Forecasters naturally disagree with 
that. Although they admit to making er¬ 
rors, Lhey insist there is no glitch in their 
complex economic models. Data Re¬ 
sources Inc., for example, was one of doz¬ 
ens of outfits that failed to anticipate the 
sharpness of the recession. But Allen Sinai, 
senior vice president of the big Massachu¬ 
setts firm, attributes that shortcoming to 
factors that range from unexpected Feder¬ 
al Reserve shifts to a misreading of the role 
of foreign trade. In any event, says Sinai. 
DR I usually assigns its forecasts no more 
than a 5(K4 -to-55 r * probability of being 
right Adds he- “Clients who have left us 
because of mistaken calls can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand 

The warring economic theories have 
produced casualties Not the least of 
them is public confidence, without 
which no policy can survive. Observes 
Felix Rohatyn. a senior partner in the 
investment banking house of Lazard 
Freres & Co.: "Keynesianism seems to 
have created a runaway inflation, while 
supply-side, monetarism and Reagan¬ 
omics seem on the way to creating a de¬ 
pression. People are not only becoming 
more skeptical of economic theory, but 
it is highly appropriate that they do so." 
Economists will have to trade their old 
quarrels for some new ideas if they hope 
to keep that justifiable skepticism from 
growing. — By John Greenwald. Reported by 
David Beckwith/Washington and Adam Zagorin/ 
New York 


Gee! The G24 


A sports car for Chrysler 

A t auto shows this week in Detroit and 
Los Angeles, and at a special preview 
in New York, Chrysler Corp will show 
off its new, snappy, four-seat, low-slung 
G24 sports car. To Chrysler, the car is 
more than just another way to get around. 
Largely because of the G24. C hrysler, for 
the first lime since 1978, will be recalling 
VS. workers who have been on indefinite 
layoff. 

Between now and the scheduled start 
of production in July, Chrysler will be 
pouring some $96 million into its assem¬ 
bly plant in Fenton, near St Louis, in 
preparation for turning out G24s and oth¬ 
er 1984 models. Two models of the G24, 
one bearing the Dodge Daytona name¬ 
plate and the other Chrysler's Laser, will 
go on sale in the fall. 

Chrysler will increase its Fenton work 
force, used for building LeBarons, con¬ 
vertibles, Dodges and the successful K 
car, to as many as 4,300 people from 
2.600, and will also install some 45 weld¬ 
ing robots. First crack at the jobs will go to 
3,300 Chrysler workers on layoff from the 



plant There was widespread relief in and 
around St Louis, which has an unemploy¬ 
ment rate of 11. l r f. Said Missouri Gover¬ 
nor Christopher Bond- “We have seen un¬ 
employment far loo high, far too long" 
Sighed Richard Burton, president of 
United Auto Workers Local 136 in Fen¬ 
ton: “Good news has been a long time 
coming for Chrysler workers." Or for auto 
workers in general, some 268,000 of 
whom are currently on indefinite layoff. 

To be priced between $10,000 and 
$14,000, the G24 will he the first U.S.- 
built, fronl-whcel-drivc sports car. with a 
turbocharged four-cylinder engine. So ex¬ 
cited is Chrysler Chairman Lee lacocca 
that he is investing $150 million to make 
the car, more than 10 r ( of Chrysler s 1984 
development capital. 

The G24 is regarded as Chrysler’s 
first genuine sports car, with handling 
worthy of the designation. In aerodynam¬ 
ic design alone, Motor Trend magazine 
says, the car is “better than anything 
Chrysler has ever done." 

The company is aiming the G24 at a 
less depressed segment of the car market, 
relatively affluent buyers who have a taste 
for speed and dash and might be custom¬ 
ers for GM’s Camaro or Firebird, or 
Toyota’s Celica. In Motor Trend's tests, 
the G24 hit 60 m.p.h. in 8.22 sec., close to 
the industry's performance leader. Ford's 
302 HO Mustang GT. ■ 
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Economy & Business 
The Year I t Paid to Buy B on ds 

But the rewards for collectors were mostly intangible 


T he markets for everything from Chi¬ 
nese ceramics to Government bonds 
last year provided a classic case study of 
what happens to investment values when 
interest rates and inflation begin to slide. 
Collectibles, which once glittered in the 
glare of rising prices, assumed a 
certain dowdiness, while the stock 
market won the spotlight as it 
pierced all previous tops. But the 
real stars were bonds. 

Bonds had their best year ever. 
According to Salomon Brothers, 
the return on high-quality long¬ 
term corporate bonds was 44'#, 
counting price appreciation and as¬ 
suming that interest was reinvested. 

U.S. Government bonds, one of the 
safest investments around, returned 
41%. Next to that, the 20% rise in 
the 30 Dow Jones industrial stocks 
seemed almost anemic. 

In every other sense, it was a 
great year for stocks. The Dow in¬ 
dustrials, which in the past few 
years have generally underper¬ 
formed the broad market indica¬ 
tors, did best. They beat the indexes 
for the New York Stock Exchange 
(up 14%), the over-the-counter 
market (up 19%) and the American 
Stock Exchange (up 6%). 

The swiftest gainer on the 
N.Y.s.E. was actually not a stock but 
a warrant, a security that gives its 
owner the right to purchase a stock 
at a set price over a period of time. 

The winning warrant was for 
Chrysler Corp., at $13 a share until 
1985. As the year started, Chrysler 
stock was selling at 3%, so that the 
opportunity to buy a share at 13 was 
not worth much' the warrant sold 
for l'A By year's end. howeveT, 
Chrysler shares had gunned ahead 
to 17%, and the warrant was trad¬ 
ing at 9 1 /* , a 630% rise. Chrysler’s 
stock, up 426%, was the second best 
on the exchange. Shares of other 
automakers also fared well: Ameri¬ 
can Motors and Ford Motor Co. 
more than doubled, and General 
Motors rose 62%, from 38 ! /2 to 62 3 / 8 . 

The No. 1 stock on the N.Y.s.E. 
was Coleco Industries, the video- 
game manufacturer, even though it 
ended the year 28% below its 1982 
high. Coleco, the creator of Donkey 
Kong, absorbed a swift kick in De¬ 
cember after Warner Communica¬ 
tions, owner of Atari, projected a 
fourth-quarter slump m earnings 
caused by disappointing video- 
game sales. Coleco suffered in the 
emnmg market sell-oft. but then it 
bounce i back. Having started the 
at 6%. the stock wound up at 


36%. By last Friday, it had risen another 
5%, thanks to Coleco’s announcement 
that 1982 earnings could be quintuple 
those of 1981 

The big winner on the over-the- 
counter market was Millicom, which is 


involved with the cellular technology that 
threatens to put a phone in every car. Mil¬ 
licom sold for less than $2 a share a year 
ago, but it rose smartly. Then last month 
the brokerage firm of Dean Witter Reyn¬ 
olds began to recommend it. That helped 
lift the shares to 22 before the brokerage 
house learned that it could not legally so¬ 
licit sales in some states. With that. Dean 
Witter brokers slopped pushing Millicom, 
and the stock dropped. Millicom still 
managed to end 1982 at 15, up 728%. Last 
week Dean Witter announced that 
it would make up losses to custom¬ 
ers who purchased the stock in the 
week after the recommendation. 

The big losers in all three mar¬ 
kets were oil-drilling and oil-ser¬ 
vice stocks. The global glut that 
drove down crude prices also ex¬ 
plains the comparatively meek rise 
in the Amex index: it is loaded with 
oil stocks. Its best stock last year, 
SMD Industries, makes picture 
frames and stationery The shares 
rose by 592%, mostly on the 
strength of SMD’s rights to make 
school supplies and stationery bear¬ 
ing the likenesses of two of the 
year’s heroes: E.T and Pac-Man. 

Investors did not have to pick 
the winners all by themselves. 
Holders of shares in 257 of the 
526 mutual funds ranked by Lip- 
per Analytical Services beat the 
Dow in 1982. The best record (an 
81%- return) was turned in by Op- 
penheimer Target Fund, which 
was also No 1 in 1981. 

Investments in tangible items 
were far less rewarding than bets in 
the financial markets. Real estate 
prices failed to keep pace with the 
Consumer Price Index, which was 
only 4.6% higher in November 
than a year earlier. The median 
price of a single-family house went 
up less than 4%;, from $65,900 to 
$68,200. An acre of Iowa farmland, 
reflecting the slump in agriculture, 
dropped from $2,147 to $1,801. Ex¬ 
plained Robert Jolly, an Iowa State 
University assistant professor of 
economics: “The major buyers out 
there are other farmers.” And 
many of them had trouble holding 
on to their own farms last year. 

Prices of other inflation 
hedges were also trimmed. A 
flawless one-carat diamond fell 
from $26,500 to $19,500. Coins, 
stamps and Chinese ceramics de¬ 
clined in value. Interestingly, pre¬ 
cious metals did not. By the end 
of the year, gold was selling for 
$448 per oz., up from $400, and 
silver had risen from $8.25 to 
$10.90. One explanation: fears 
among some investors that efforts 
to lift the world economy out of 
recession will set o(T a round of 
hyperinflation. —By Janice Castro. 

Reported by Maty Earte/Mew York 
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STOCK MARKET STANDOUTS 


Biggest gainers 
Biggest losers 


Year end prices 
1981 1982 


% change 


Over the counter 

Millicom * Via IS 

Exploration l* Vis Via 

New York Stock Exchange 

Coleco 6% 36Va 

Pengo 16V* 316 

American Stock Exchange 
SMD 116 10% 

Monument 13% 1% 


+18.7 
+ 727.6 
-66.7 
+14.0 
+434.5 
-813 
+ 6.2 
+591.7 


•Among stocks sailing lor more than $ 1,50 at year-end ’81 








Filching Figures 

Tapping the Fed s computer 

O n most Friday afternoons at 4:15, the 
Federal Reserve releases the money- 
supply figures from the previous week. In 
the past, that has set off a flurry of activity 
in financial centers around the world. 
Short-term interest rates often rise or fall 
on the basis of what the Fed reports, caus¬ 
ing swings in the prices of bonds and often 
stocks. Anyone who could find out in ad¬ 
vance what the figures would be might 
reap huge profits by buying or selling. 

Such was the scheme of Theode C. 
Langevin, 34, a six-year employee of the 
Federal Reserve Board who moved to 
E.F. Hutton in mid-November. During 
his last 18 months at the Fed, 1 angevin. a 
$37,300-a-year economist, was given dai¬ 
ly access to the central bank's computer 
by telephone. When Langevin left his 


Washington job, his access code was can¬ 
celed, but he had arranged to learn the 
code number of an unwitting colleague. 
On his very first day at his approximately 
$60,000-a~year job at Hutton, Langevin 
punched the number into a push-button 
telephone and was immediately connect¬ 
ed to the Fed’s computer. 

Only a day later, Langevin's ruse was 
discovered. His illegal tap had been re¬ 
corded on a log maintained by the com¬ 
puter and printed out daily. A supervisor 
scanned the list and discovered that the 
Fed worker whose number Langevin had 
lifted was on vacation. As soon as that 
worker was cleared, the Fed set a trap. It 
created fictitious money-supply data and 
then rigged the computer telephone line 
with a tracing device. When Langevin 
made his next call, he was caught. Sa>s a 
Fed official: “He walked into the hen¬ 
house to steal some chickens, and the gate 
closed behind him.” 

Officials at E.F. Hutton had been in¬ 


formed of the investigation by the FBI be¬ 
fore Langevin's last call and fired him 
shortly thereafter. They said they did not 
get any information from him or benefit 
in any way. Langevin blamed his action 
on a “personal situation" that he refused 
to identify. He told TIME: “I made a bad 
mistake. It may ruin my career. It was the 
first time I ever did anything like this." 
He faces a fine of up to $1,000 and a jail 
term as long as five years. 

The Fed's computer has been com¬ 
promised once before. In 1975 an employ¬ 
ee gave Consumer Reports a printout of 
bank interest charges, which the maga¬ 
zine subsequently printed. Ironically, 
Langevin stood little chance of profiting 
from his purloined data. Since last Octo¬ 
ber, the Fed has been giving much less 
weight to the money supply in formulat¬ 
ing policy. When Langevin was perform¬ 
ing his electronic theft, the information 
was worth less than at any time in the past 
three years. ■ 


Dividends 


Horses: Gift or Trojan? 

In the eyes of some, Japanese auto¬ 
makers will stop at nothing in their efforts 
to win a larger share of the U.S. market. 
So when Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., do¬ 
nated 25 tiucks to the County of Los An¬ 
geles as the first step in a nationwide pro¬ 
gram of gifts to nonprofit organizations to 
mark the company’s 25th year, it pro¬ 
voked some unusual reactions. While no 
one wanted to appear to be giving aid and 
comfort to the archenemy of U.S. auto¬ 
makers by thanking the Japanese pro¬ 
fusely, no one wanted to be accused of 
turning down 25 free trucks for the coun¬ 
ty, either. 

Los Angeles County Supervisor Ken¬ 
neth Hahn called the gift “generous," but 
took pains to add, “In no way does this 
mean that the agonies and frustrations of 
unemployed American autoworkers have 
gone away." A local labor union official 
complained that Toyota’s gift “is another 
way that foreign companies, with their : 
propaganda, are influencing the Ameri¬ 
can people." He observed, however, that 
creative charity of this kind was “some¬ 
thing the American industry neglected 
to do." 

For its part, Toyota noted that the ve¬ 
hicles were donated in the same spirit in 
which the company made cash donations 
of at least $2 million to a variety of organi¬ 
zations during the past five years, includ¬ 
ing $1 million to the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee in 1978. A Toyota spokesman, who 
estimated the value of the trucks at 
$280,000, commented ingenuously, “I 
think we generate a lot of community 
good will.” 



Magnificent Obsession 

British Impresario Eric Douglas Mor- 
ley is the man who launched commercial 
bingo in Great Britain and inaugurated a 
television program in 1949 called Come 
Dancing that has been broadcast by the 
BBC ever since. Few things are as close to 
Morley's heart, however, as the Miss 
World beauty contest, which he founded 
in 1951. He established it as a racier inter¬ 
national version of the Miss America pag¬ 
eant and served as the announcer and 
chairman of the beauty judges. 

In 1979 Morley bought one-third of 
the contest for about $300,000. The fol¬ 
lowing year, he bought the remaining 
two-thirds for a Scottish brewery he was 
then running. When the brewery ran into 
money problems last year, it decided to 
sell its interest. Who should step forward 
to buy it but Eric Douglas Morley. this 
time for himself Since the show was first 


broadcast on commercial television three 
years ago, TV rights have been sold in 40 
countries, and Miss World has blossomed 
into a moneymaker Last year it netted 
about $360,000 and is now worth twice as 
much as it was in 1979. That means Mor¬ 
ley will have to come up with $1.2 million 
to get full ownership of his creation. 

Briefing Before Breakfast 

For the busy executive who gets out of 
bed at an early hour and wants to watch 
something meatier than Good Morning 
America, now comes Business Times, 
a two-hour newscast that will debut 
March 1. Unlike most TV news shows, 
this one will be entirely staffed by journal¬ 
ists who specialize in business news, in¬ 
cluding some of the best in the field, and 
will be broadcast from a set that is sup¬ 
posed to duplicate the atmosphere of a 
Wall Street trading room. “Our emphasis 
will be on credibility and content," says 
James C. Crimmins, 48, the TV producer 
who created the program. “Our format 
will be business insiders talking to insid¬ 
ers." Sample segments: corporate strate¬ 
gy, high technology, currency hotline. 

Business Times, which will be tele¬ 
vised live at 6 a.m. and repeated at 7 a.m., 
is aimed at such early-rising businessmen 
as commuters and traveling executives. 
Crimmins hopes they will turn on their 
TV just as they would a radio while they 
get ready for work. The show will be car¬ 
ried on ESPN, the 24-hour cable sports net¬ 
work that now reaches 23 million homes. 
To keep some of its nonexecutive viewers 
happy, the program will also include a 
sports segment. 









Design 



The Hart Building: the first congressional offices to make 20th century functional sense 

Capitol Hill's New C olossu s _ 

A controversial Senate building may be worth the price after all 


D uring a decade of planning, building 
and bickering, the $137.7 million 
Philip A. Hart Senate Office Building has 
been much denounced as a wasteful, Mus- 
solini-style marble barn. Now that it is es¬ 
sentially completed and ready for occu¬ 
pancy, some Senators have declined to 
move into it Wisconsin's William Prox- 
rrurc and others object that it is too opu¬ 
lent. John Stcnnis of Mississippi and 
Charles Mathias of Maryland say they 
prefer the old-shoe comforts and fire¬ 
places of their present quarters. With 
most of the Senate leadership setting a 
good example, however, the marble 
barn's 50 office suites have all been as¬ 
signed. Says Majority Leader Howard 
Baker, the first to move in: ”1 approved 
the design as a member of the Senate Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee. 1 want to be the 
first to enjoy its advantages.” 

The advantages arc considerable. The 
1.1 million-sq -ft. colossus is not, to be 


sure, the kind of building to wrap your 
heart around. The surfeit of white Ver¬ 
mont marble is a bit intimidating. Yet the 
building fits politely between the clumsily 
classical Everett Dirksen Senate Office 
Building and the Federal and Queen 
Anne-style Sewall-Belmont House and 
garden, headquarters of the venerable 
National Woman's Parly. The Hart 
Building's classically well-ordered, box- 
construction windows, reminiscent of Lc 
Corbusier s famous brise-soleils. or sun 
screens, harmonize with the forest of Ro¬ 
man columns that flourishes on Capitol 
Hill Most important, of the six congres¬ 
sional office palaces built in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, this is the first to make 20th century 
functional sense. 

Part of the credit for this goes to 
George M. White, who, after being ap¬ 
pointed Architect of the Capitol in 1971. 
decided that Roman pomposity had be¬ 
come a Capitol embarrassment. White 




Walkways surrounding the skylighted atrium 

stopped further encroachments on the 
surrounding residential neighborhood 
He commissioned a master plan for devel¬ 
opment of the congressional campus 
within its existing boundaries. And when 
a third Senate office building became nec¬ 
essary in 1972 (supplementing the Dirk¬ 
sen and Richard Russell buildings), he 
spurned the short rosier of traditional ar¬ 
chitects who had worked on Capitol Hill 
for generations and selected John Carl 
Warneckc and Associates for the job. 

Warnccke, based in San Francisco, 
had won national acclaim for his ability to 
design buildings that do not Haunt their 
modernity but gel along well with older 
neighbors, notably two office buildings op¬ 
posite the White House whose brick 
facades effectively echo the residential ac¬ 
cents of surrounding Lafayette Square. 


Newly furnished private office of North Dakota Senator Quentin Burdick Reception area of the suite occupied by Hawaii Senator Daniel Inouye 


































Cinema 


Waist-Peep in t he Big Money 

THE YEAR OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY Directed by Peter Weir 
Screenplay by David Williamson Peter Weir and C.J. Koch 


Within the nine-story Hart Building, 
Warnecke has created a vast lOO-ft.-high 
skylit atrium of the kind that Architect 
Kevin Roche pioneered at the Ford Foun¬ 
dation headquarters in New York City. 
This eliminates the endless, oppressive 
corridors of other congressional buildings 
and lets additional daylight into the of¬ 
fices, which are entered from open galler¬ 
ies surrounding the atrium. Unlike the 
Ford Foundation's atrium, which sports a 
lush tropical garden, the Hart Building's 
inner court is as yet a marble void. Plans 
for a huge sculpture by Alexander Calder 
(the last he designed before he died in 
1976) were cut from the budget. Some¬ 
thing is needed here. Elsewhere, War¬ 
necke has created spots of charm, as in the 
lofty, baroque-style circular staircases 

The 1909 Russell Building has uni¬ 
formly high 16-ft. ceilings, which seems a 
waste of space for clerks and typists. The 
1958 Dirksen Building has uniformly low 
10-ft. 4-in. ceilings, which seems undigni¬ 
fied for Senators. Warnccke's solution- 16- 
ft ceilings for the senatoiial offices, with 
the adjoining staff space built on two lev¬ 
els, each with S’/^-ft. ceilings One advan¬ 
tage of the older buildings that Warnecke 
omitted: private office doors allowing Sen¬ 
ators Lo slip in and out unseen. 

But this design flaw aside, the Hart 
Building is efficiently suited to its unique 
purposes. The cost adds up to an all-inclu- 
siveand defensible 5100 persq.ft.approxi- 



Arctiitect Wamecvie’s baroque staircase 

A laudable attention o detail and quality. 


mately You can get buildings for less, but 
the Hart's cost cannot fairly be compared 
with other office buildings, public or pri¬ 
vate. There are few Government depart¬ 
ments or corporations, for example, that 
average one boss for every 27 employees, 
which is the ratio in the Hart Building. The 
structure, furthermore, shows laudable at¬ 
tention to detail and quality of materials 
and craftsmanship. Among its features are 
a 3-in. marble veneer (in contrast to the Vs 
in. to 2 in. common in cheaper structures), 
solid brass hardware and double-glazed 
windows to save energy. 

As the Italian Renaissance architect 
Filarete said more than 500 years ago, 
“Some buildings cannot be constructed 
without great expense, but magnanimous 
and great princes, and republics as well, 
should not hold back from building great 
and beautiful buildings . . . When they are 
completed, there is neither more nor less 
money in the country, but the building 
does remain . . . together with its reputa¬ 
tion and honor. ” —By Wolf Von Eckardt 


I n the doldrums of world cinema in the 
'70s, one national film industry sudden¬ 
ly emerged with the vibrant squalls of a 
healthy infant- Australia had arrived. 
From an outback of inactivity a decade 
before, a flock of young film makers 
proved they could appeal to a worldwide 
audience while remaining true to their 
country’s ornery uniqueness. But with 
success came a more daunting challenge- 
to remain uncoloni/ed by the New Holly¬ 
wood. The best directors have been wooed 
to the U.S to make the same kinds of 
films but bigger, and without all those 
people who talk funny and drive on the 
wrong side of the road. Fred Schcpisi (77/e 
Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith) and Bruce 
Beresford (Breaker Morant) both emigrat¬ 
ed to Texas to make western romances 
(Barbarosa and Tender Mercies). George 
Miller, daredevil director of the Mad Max 
movies, is now helming an episode of Ste¬ 
ven Spielberg's The Twilight Zone This is 
the big leagues, with a more restrictive set 
of rules. The successful Australian direc¬ 
tor could end up making lots of money 
and losing his distinct national voice 

Peter Weir, the first Australian direc¬ 
tor to make an international name for 
himself, has chosen to steer a course that 
is at once more cautious and more daring 
He has taken MGM UA's largesse to 
mount a more elaborate version of the 
theme that solders his five earlier films: 
the collision between British culture and 
anarchic nature, a conflict that virtually 
defines the Australian experience. The 
scene is Indonesia in 1965, as the Sukarno 
government stumbles toward a coup that 
will eventually end the strongman's reign 
In the streets. Communist marchers sing 
revolutionary songs with Whiffenpoof 
harmonies; in the white man's clubs, jour¬ 
nalists and diplomats slug back their 
Scotch and try to forget that the good im¬ 
perial days have vanished into Third 
World arrogance. Among the Caucasians j 
are Guy Hamilton (Mel Gibson), one of 
the Australian correspondents, and Jill 
Bryant (Sigourney Weaver), a glamorous 
mystery woman in the employ of the Brit¬ 
ish embassy. Helping them fall in love, 
and more than a little in love with them 
both, is Billy Kwan (Linda Hunt), a 
dwarfish man who works as a photogra¬ 
pher and functions as an all-knowing tip¬ 
ster. Nothing is simple here on the out¬ 
skirts of Graham Greeneland. where 
conscientious Westerners sink waist-deep 
in the Big Muddy of moral and political 
ambiguity. 

Weir’s movies have always boasted 
pristine imagery and avoided visual 
cliches; Picnic at Hanging Rock, The Last 


Wave and Gallipoli are among the smart¬ 
est-looking pictures in recent cinema But 
in his attempt to blend his preoccupations 
with the plot of C J Koch's 1978 novel, 
Weir has perhaps packed loo much imag¬ 
ery and information into his movie. The 
sound track is wallpapered with dialogue 
and Billy Kwan’s pensive narration. The 
plot becomes landlocked in true-life im- 



Sigourney Weaver as a Briton In Indonesia 

An Aphrodite in Graham Greeneland. 


plausibilities, the characters rarely get a 
hold on the moviegoer’s heart or lapels. 

What saves this meditation on the 
vestiges of colonialism is, ironically, its 
celebration of American star power. 
Gibson, the U.S.-born Australian star of 
Gallipoli and The Road Warrior, brings 
a cocky Yank vulnerability to his role. 
Weaver is almost intimidatingly beauti¬ 
ful from her first appearance: she rises 
from her swimming pool like a modern 
Aphrodite, tan and healthy and wearing 
a smile of effortlessly earned self-ap¬ 
proval. Some day Hollywood will figure 
out how to make her a star. But the 
star-making performance here is Linda 
Hunt's This tiny (4 ft. 9 in.) New York 
actress- puckish smile, upside-down 
ears, a wise, ageless face—plays a love¬ 
lorn man with convincing intensity and 
tenderness. If Weir just failed to bring 
off his subject, he was right to cast Hunt 
in this demanding part. May he and 
other Australian film makers continue 
to live dangerously. —By Richard Corliss 
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Medicine 



After a month, Clark and his new heart are making progress 


How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 

of the World. 


S urgeon William DeVries was work¬ 
ing in his office al the University of 
Utah Medical Center last week when he 
heard a faint but familiar swooshing 
sound. He looked up from his desk and 
was happily surprised to see his most 
famous patient. Dentist Barney Clark, 
roll into the room in a wheelchair. With a 
little assistance from his nurses, the 
world's first recipient of a permanent ar¬ 
tificial heart was enjoying an afternoon 
outing in the hospital corridors. A few 
feet behind Clark, and connected to his 
chest by two tubes, was the source of the 
noise: the power unit that has kept him 
alive for more than a month. 


Although he is still listed in serious 
condition and has some lung and kidney 
problems, Clark is improving daily, ac¬ 
cording to the hospital. He has been 
moved from isolation to an intensive care 
unit, which he shares with other patients. 
Clark is frequently visited by his wife 
Una Loy, who lives in a private suite three 
floors away. 

Clark's day begins at 8 a.m when a 
nurse awakens him for a sponge bath and 
a series of tests. At least once every eight 
hours his blood chemistry, cardiac output 
and other vital signs arc checked. After a 
morning visit from his doctors, Clark rests 
briefly and then is helped into an over¬ 
stuffed recliner chair, where he sits until 
5 or 6 p.m. His frequent catnaps are inter¬ 
rupted by two 20-minute sessions of exer¬ 
cises to strengthen his muscles and im¬ 
prove his circulation. 

Clark’s mental progress, however, has 
not kept pace with his physical recovery. 
Though often able to converse with fam¬ 
ily members and ejectors, Clark suffers 
frequent bouts of confusion. One hospital 


staff member reports that the patient 
sometimes thinks that he is still a dentist 
back in Seattle. Though tests have not de¬ 
tected any brain damage, Clark’s confu¬ 
sion probably stems from seizures he suf¬ 
fered one week after the implantation of 
his artificial heart. Utah doctors have 
conceded that there may have been an 
imbalance in the supply of fluids and 
salts that Clark received. A proper bal¬ 
ance is necessary to maintain normal 
brain function. 

The artificial heart was working well 
last week, having beaten, or clicked, more 
than 5 million times. Part of the device 
had to be replaced when a valve broke 


two weeks after Clark's original surgery, 
but Dr. Robert Jarvik, the heart's design¬ 
er, insists: “That was just bad luck.” There 
is, however, some discussion by the Utah 
heart team about using a different kind of 
valve in future models. 

Though two Salt Lake City families 
have offered the Clarks the use of their 
homes, “Dr. Clark is not nearly ready to 
go,” says Hospital Spokesman John 
Dwan. The quality of the life he will lead 
at the end of a 375-lb. power unit remains 
a source of speculation and controversy, 
but at least one former critic has modified 
his views. “I must confess I am impressed 
with the results achieved so far in Salt 
Lake City," says Dr. Denton Cooley, the 
famed Houston heart surgeon. Cooley had 
earlier likened the bold use of the cumber¬ 
some device to “putting John Glenn in a 
rocket in 1950 and aiming him at the 
moon.” Jarvik feels that his invention 
has already proved its worth: “We have 
been able to offer at least one patient 
who was terminally ill a reasonable level 
of hope for a good life.” ■ 



With a life-sustainin g tu be curving toward his heart, Clark is comforted by Wife Una Loy 

An occasional trip down the hospital corridor, but lingering periods of confusion. 
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Show Business 


Seque l Mania: X XX Goi ng o n L 

Japan s Tora-San films stretch on and on and on 


H ollywood in 1983 will be banking 
heavily on sequels, everything from 
The Sting II and Porkys IT The Next Day 
to Superman III and The Revenge of the 
Jedi. But it will take a long time to catch 
up to the Japanese. While crowds are still 
lining up to see the newest sequel in the 
Tora-San Him series. No. XXX to be ex¬ 
act. they can already start thinking about 
XXXI and XXXII, both of which will be 
out before the end of the year. 

As was the case with I through XXIX, 
No. XXX has the same basic cast and fol¬ 
lows the same basic plot: the half-sad, 
half-funny adventures of a middle-aged 


ne'er-do-well through a bustling modern- 
day Japan. The collective title of the sc¬ 
ries is A Man s Life Is lough, but Get Out 
Your Handkerchiefs might be more apt. 

Tora-San is a peddler who hawks his 
wares at local fairs around the country. 
He spends the rest of his time with rein 
tives who run a sweet shop in Tokyo's 
working-class Shibamata district and do 
little else but eat noodles, prepare to eat 
noodles or sit around the noodle table He 
almost always wears the same outfit, a 
double-breasted check suit flapping open 
without a tie, and a green hat He is a 
boor, and he treats his long-suffering fam¬ 
ily like servants. But the Japanese, who 
know all about pearl fishing, believe that 
beneath that crusty shell is a treasure of 
kindness and concern. 

In each of the films, Tora-San (Kiyo- 
shi Atsumi) falls in love with a handsome 
woman. At the end it doesn’t work out for 
one reason or another. He always looks as 
if his heart will break, and audiences all 
over Japan cry on cue. Since the first mov¬ 


ie was introduced in 1969. an estimated 40 
million people have been drawn to that 
familiar story, and 4 million more are ex¬ 
pected to see the latest, which opened in 
theaters just before New Year's. Atsumi, 
54. has become the best-known actor in 
the country, and no movie actress is con¬ 
sidered a true success until she has played 
a Tora-San heroine. 

By Hollywood standards, the latest 
Tora-San budget, $1 6 million, would fall 
under the heading “l tc " Yet the one now 
playing, in which Tora-San plays a Nip¬ 
ponese C yrano de Bergerac, is almost cer¬ 
tain to gross $8 million 


if the plot sounds as if it was borrowed 
from television, the reason is simple, it 
was. Tora-San began in 1968 as a TV se¬ 
ries, but failed to impress network execu¬ 
tives When Tora-San dropped dead after 
being bitten by a snake, infuriated fans 
clogged switchboards in protest. The chief 
fan was Director Yoji Yamada. 51, who 
persuaded a reluctant film company to let 
him make just one Tora-San film for gen¬ 
eral release. 

T hat snake venom should be patented. 

The picture proved such an instanta¬ 
neous hit that Yamada was ordered to 
turn out three more in four months. Since 
then the pace has slowed, and dedicated 
Tora-trekkies know that their hero will 
visit once in August and again just before 
the new year. Despite the speed at which 
they are made, the movies are surprising¬ 
ly polished. After so much time on the as¬ 
sembly lines, the actors are pros, and Ya¬ 
mada keeps the action moving smartly. 
The phenomenon has not gone unno¬ 


ticed by those who make a living explain¬ 
ing such things To some Japanese sociol¬ 
ogists, Tora-San is a Walter Mi tty in 
reverse. Instead of representing ihc day¬ 
dream of success, as Mitty did for Ameri¬ 
cans, Tora-San is a symbol of freedom in 
an overly disciplined society. ‘The higher 
the degree of discipline in a society, the 
more escapist its members are likely to 
be," says Ka/uo Shimada, a Tokyo psy¬ 
chologist Yamada also sees Tora-San as a 
figure of compassion in a country short of 
both “We re always in such a hurry that 
we end up disregarding those people suf¬ 
fering by the roadside." says Yamada. 
“Tora-San would never fail to stop and 
see how he could help them." 

How many more Tora-Sans will there 
be? Probably fewer than 20, says Ya¬ 
mada, who explains that eventually the 
cast will become too old to maintain the 
pictures' vitality Replacemenis would be 
unthinkable—Atsumfs bland, square 
face is almost as well known as the I’m- 
peror's -and Tora-San presumably will 
die not from public neglect but old age. ■ 

Leap Year 

Long lines at the movies 

I n most industries, 1982 was cither bad, 
disastrous or forgel-it. But for once Hol¬ 
ly wood was not playing follow-the-leader, 
and the movie business had its biggest 
earnings ever. Ticket sales reached a 21- 
year high of nearly 1.2 billion, up 9 r < from 
1981, and a preliminary estimate puts 
box-office grosses at a record $3.4 billion. 
The final two weeks of the year witnessed 
an explosion in receipts, with Tootsie the 
hottest current picture, bringing in $11.2 
million ovei the New Year's weekend. 

The lop grosser for the entire year 
was, of course, E T., which ran up $322 
million through Jan. 2 and by now may 
have displaced Star Wars ($325 million) 
as the biggest moneymaker of all time. 
Several light-yeais behind were the rest of 
the year's top ten: On Golden Pond ($120 
million). Rocky ///($! 19 million). An Of¬ 
ficer and a Gentleman ($109 million). Por¬ 
ky’s ($107 million). Star Trek II (S 85 mil¬ 
lion), The Best Utile Whorehouse in 
Texas ($74.5 million). Poltergeist ($74 
million). Chariots of Eire ($62 million) 
and Annie ($58 million). 

Hollywood executives are now scurry¬ 
ing around, looking for clues so they can 
make 1983 into a Bonanza //. But the 
truth is that there probably are no expla¬ 
nations. It was just one of those years. "It’s 
simple,' says Barry Diller. chairman of 
Paramount Pictures. “Are there movies 
people are interested in seeing or aren't 
there? The business is not affected by re¬ 
cession, depression or inflation. It is just 
affected by movies. In 1982 there were 
more movies people wanted to see than in 
other years." ■ 



Actor Atsu mi and his film family, sitting at the noodle table inthe latest picture _ _ 

"The higher the degree of discipline in a society, the more escapist its members will be. ” 




Books 



Thomas Palmer: sinking a character in a landscape of almost unrelieved corruption 


Murder on the C ocaine E xpress 

THE TRANSFER by I'honuiS Palmer. Tick nor & Fields; 402 pages; $14.95 


T hrillers may borrow sonic tricks from 
detective stories and some atmo¬ 
sphere from spy fiction, but they are es¬ 
sentially different from both. Such works 
can trace their lineage directly back 
through the medieval romances to the 
classical epic and its archetypal plot a 
hero risks his life trying to master over¬ 
whelming odds. Modern incarnations of 
this nonpareil (out of, say, Raymond 
Chandler. Graham Greene or Robert 
Stone) have become increasingly antihe¬ 
roic. their designs questionable and their 
morality ambiguous. But the trials they 
must endure, the plot of their quests, re¬ 
main much the same, as formal and styl¬ 
ized as kabuki or an Elizabethan sonnet 
The Transfer shows that Thomas 
Palmer, in his first novel, knows all the 
right moves. He offers a hero with a pre¬ 
posterous scheme and, for the reader’s 
benefit, a sidekick who must be told what 
is going on every step of the way. An inno¬ 
cent bystander, female, is caught up in the 
machinations And the opposition forces 
are evil and apparently unbeatable 

Ray Hula, fat and fiftyish, owns a 
small marine salvage firm in Miami Out 
of nowhere, he gets a phone call from his 
younger half brother, Michael Cruz. 
They have heretofore shared only a moth¬ 
er and mutual indifference (Hula's father 
was Polish, Cruz's a Portuguese seaman) 
Now Cruz, a New York mobster, needs 
Hula's help, offers him half a million dol¬ 
lars and threatens to destroy his business 
if he refuses. Hula does not Cruz has 
som now got hold of a ton of cocaine m 
^Colombia and transported it to the Baha¬ 
mas. A carrying this cache will ap¬ 
proach ianu and run aground on a reef 

Ml T,"- -- 


Hula will be called by the port authorities, 
who trust him. to salvage the wreck and 
tow it in. The coke will be removed. Then 
Cruz will peddle it to the very gangsters 
from whom he stole it in the first place 

Once the cocaine is transferred to a 
van. Hula relaxes and tells Cruz. “So it’s 
done I'm glad it's over " Of course it is not 
done, either for Hula, Cruz, Wally Liberty 
(the pilot of the boat) or Hula’s girlfriend 
Lisa Bishop It is bad enough that Arthur 
Rawden, a canny investigator for the 
Drug Enforcement Agency, has picked up 
their scent. It is worse that a mysterious 
bald man continues to stalk Cruz, threat¬ 
ening to kill him and his associates Worst 
of all, some of the ablest hired guns on the 
East Coast have converged on Miami, 
with orders to pay Cruz $10 million for 
the dope and then kill him, preferably 
over a long, long period of time. 

It is impossible to watch this plot un¬ 
fold without rooting for the underdog and 


then remembering that Cruz is as bad 
as his pursuers, a wildcat crook with 
delusions of grandeur. Palmer does not 
blink at Cruz's venomous ethics, but he 
sinks this character in a landscape of 
almost unrelieved corruption. He por¬ 
trays a Miami and environs where the 
heat is always on: “The sun was a blud¬ 
geon hanging over the landscape, poised 
to smash whatever might attempt to set 
itself above the level, and nothing larger 
than a dragonfly dared to venture into 
its sight; not from lassitude but out of a 
strict fear " 

N ot only is the climate inimical, but 
the drug trafiic has blasted apart the 
social order, enriching undesirables and 
demoralizing the forces of civic order 
Rawden knows that he and his agents 
can achieve only hollow victories on the 
side of law and order “There's so much 
stuff coming in that we could arrest just 
the grandmotheis and do just as well.” 
Even Cruz complains abort what has 
happened to the neighborhood: “People 
used to come down here just to spend 
their money, but now they're not happy 
unless they go back with more. They see 
all this money and they think all they 
have to do is reach out and take it.” With 
her world coming apart, Lisa protests to 
herself: “The things that were important 
in life had nothing to do with illegal drugs 
and large canvas sacks of cash.” In this 
novel, hers is a minority report. 

Author Palmer. 27, occasionally re¬ 
veals his lack of experience. He does not 
always establish the point from which the 
action is to be viewed It is unlikely, for 
example, that a passenger in a helicopter 
could perceive that a fence, far below, 
was strung at the top with concertina 
wire Palmer also has a habit of interrupt¬ 
ing characters' reveries and providing in¬ 
formation that they do not know, a tic 
that needlessly diverts attention from the 
puppets to the puppeteer. But he success¬ 
fully keeps a large cast of vivid actors 
breathlessly on the move. Better still, he 
offers an entertainment that is also a jour¬ 
ney through the underworld and a har¬ 
rowing of hel l. —By Paul Gray 


Excerpt 

£ JL Hula pointed at the gun on the desk. ‘What about that?’ 

■ M ‘That’s for you.' His brother picked it up and tossed it in Hula's 
lap. ‘Have you ever used one?’ 

Hula turned it over in his hand. It was heavy and cold, and 
the barrel was slick with moisture. ‘No—well, once or twice. A long 
time ago.’ 

‘It's very simple. Just point it and shoot. It’s an automatic. The safety’s in 
back there—leave it on.’ 

Hula eased the gun back onto the desk. ‘Keep it. 1 don't want it.’ 

‘No?’ 

I'm too old for this stuff. Anything could happen.’ ... 

Cruz, smiled. ‘Let me tell you what we’re up against.’ 


Vf 








In Extremis _ 

THE LOSER by George Konrdd 
Translated by Ivan Sanders; Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich; 315 pages; $14.95 

G eorge Konrdd's novels, each in its 
own harrowing way, have been maps 
of contemporary man’s journeys to the 
end of the night. The Hungarian writer’s 
first book. The Case Worker (1974), 
charted the descent of a compassionate 
social worker into the degradation and 
suffering of Communism’s underclass. 
His second, more ideological novel. The 
City Builder (1978), explored the path¬ 
ways to the utopias that have led to police 
terror and violence. By then it was clear 
that Hungary's national tragedy had cast 



George Konrdd _____ _ 

A fresh insight into cruel stratagems. 


up a major writer, in a class with West 
Germany's Heinrich B511 and the Polish 
exile Czeslaw Milosz. 

In his latest novel. The Loser. Konrad 
takes the ultimate journey of the modern 
European, piling up horror upon horror 
on the way: the Holocaust, the Gulag, the 
carnage of World War II. the postwar 
purges in Eastern Europe, the failed 1956 
Hungarian uprising. The literature docu¬ 
menting the inhumanity of the age is vast. 
Yet Konrdd's masterly new novel offers 
fresh insight into the cruel stratagems of 
totalitarian rule. 

Astonishingly, Konrad, 49, still lives 
and writes in Communist Hungary, 
where his novel passes from hand to hand 
in a process known by the Russian term 
samizdat; self-publishing. He has even 
been granted permission for a two-year 
stay in the West. Though Hungary has 
proved to be more forbearing of dis¬ 
sent than other countries in the Soviet 
bloc, Konrdd is surprised by the degree 


Books 


of tolerance he has encountered at home. 

“It is an amazing development,” 
Konrdd said on a visit to New York City. 
“When I returned home in 1979, after a 
stay abroad, I expected conditions to be 
the same as they were when 1 was arrest¬ 
ed in 1975, for supposedly having circulat¬ 
ed a sociological study I had co-authored. 
Instead, I found a community of young in¬ 
tellectuals who had established a kind of 
network of free thought. Thousands of 
copies of serious magazines are circulat¬ 
ing unofficially in mimeographed form. 
Several hundred copies of my novel have 
already appeared in samizdat ." 

Konrdd's sweetness of manner and 
luminous smile belie the visions of vio¬ 
lence that invaded his childhood and 
have informed his fiction. The son of a 
Jewish shopkeeper, he was eleven years 
old when his parents were arrested under 
the Nazi occupation. The boy fled to 
Budapest and hid with other Jews in a 
house that was under the protection of a 
foreign embassy. The young fugitive 
scrounged for dry beans and moldy sau¬ 
sage. Searching for a relative in a ghetto 
hospital, he came upon a mountain of 
bodies that had been machine-gunned by 
Hungarian Nazis. 

The protagonist of The Loser , a Jew¬ 
ish intellectual called T., has similar 
memories: “1 look down in the (hospital! 
yard; a pile of scantily dressed dead bod¬ 
ies with clambering hands and feet 
reaches up to the first floor.” In 1941, T. is 
arrested as a Communist revolutionary. 
Torture follows—the first of many scenes 
of a systematic cruelty that cuts through 
Konrdd's novel like an endlessly resonat¬ 
ing scream. T. is then sent to the Ukrai¬ 
nian front in a forced-labor unit attached 
to the German army. The atrocities pile 
up. Konrdd has a special genius for evok¬ 
ing mass murder, whether he is recount¬ 
ing the unspeakable horror of burying 
fallen soldiers in a vast grave or describ¬ 
ing the stacks of bodies of Hungarian vil¬ 
lagers who have been hanged or shot by 
the retreating Nazis. The density of spe¬ 
cific detail Konrdd provides is overpow¬ 
ering in its effect. 

Escaping from the Nazis. T. becomes 
a Soviet partisan and dons a Red Army 
uniform. Gun in hand, he turns from the 
role of victim to that of executioner. As a 
Hungarian Communist, he joins in the 
postwar Soviet military occupation of his 
country, but is sickened by the task. 
“With dry eyes I wept ... for a people 
that had fallen into our hands and now 
could not extricate its soft body from our 
clutches. We raped our people; the place 
would soon be teeming with our bas¬ 
tards—the bom liars.” Events and doc¬ 
trines soon turn against him, and he loses 
his faith in Communism. After two terms 
of imprisonment and torture at the hands 
of his former comrades, T. asks himself; 
“If you leave the culture in which you are 
immersed up to your ears, where the hell 
do you go? The insane asylum.” 

The asylum is Konrdd’s metaphor for 


a post-Stalin totalitarian society, after ter¬ 
ror has subsided and all the bodies have 
been neatly buried. “When I first con¬ 
ceived of this novel, I knew it would end 
in the madhouse,” he recalls. “So I ar¬ 
ranged to work in one for four months.” 
The actual asylum is a psychiatric half¬ 
way house situated in a beautiful chateau, 
once the property of a Hungarian count. 
“The door is not quite open, of course,” 
Konrdd says. “There is a guard at the 
gate who asks for your permit to leave. 
The patients get a lot of sedatives and 
tranquilizers—not chemical but ideologi¬ 
cal. They are unaccustomed, after all, to 
directing their own lives. We are not very 
healthy in Hungary. Still, there is a hole 
in the fence and the doctors tolerate it.” 
That hole is large enough for ideas to 
break out, but it is too small for the whole 
human being. As The Loser suggests, the 
doctors, like the patients, like T. himself, 
are all inescapably the captives of their 
lunatic history. —By Patricia Blake 
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Brinkley doing research for her new 


Beauty and the Beach 


Among the great skyscrap¬ 
ers built in Manhattan during 
the 1920s and '30s, the 56-story 
Chanin Building has worn its 
years well—as has its creator 
and namesake, Irwin Chanin, 9 1. 
The architect is being honored 
by his old alma mater. New 
Yorks Cooper Union, in a ret¬ 
rospective. Chanin designed 



Chanin in his bathroom heaven 


eight Broadway theaters and 
two monumental apartment 
houses on Central Park West. 
Perhaps his most cherished 
work is his personal suite of art 
deco offices on the top floor of 
the Chanin Building. The 
bathroom alone, done in glass, 
mirror and gold plate over 
bronze, cost $15,000 when it 
was built in 1929 “After all 
these years,” say? Chanin. “the 
offices still inspire me to come 
into work every morning.” 


When a Manhattan pub¬ 
lisher offered her six figures for 


yet another diet-fitness man¬ 
ual, Christie Brinkley, 27. leaped 
to a task she was long destined 
for. “I grew up on the beach in 
Malibu,” says she. “It was lit¬ 
erally my front yard.” A sam¬ 
pling of Christie's tips for 
Beauty and the Beach. wh;ch 
Simon & Schuster hopes to 
bring out this spring: rub pota¬ 
toes on the back (good for 
soothing a sunburn), cover the 
eyes with cucumbers (elimi¬ 
nates puffiness), and to prevent 
dry skin, apply alligator pears. 
In short, real women don't eat 
avocados, they wear 'em. 


It was to have been the 
most compelling performance 
of her career, but Elizabeth Tay¬ 
lor’s “mission of peace and un¬ 
derstanding in the Middle 
East” closed out of town last 
week. In and out of hospitals 
since arriving in Israel a fort¬ 
night ago—first for a breath¬ 
ing problem, then following a 
minor car accident— the ac¬ 
tress, surrounded by her court¬ 
iers. braved her way through 
early rounds of meetings with 
a professional elan that would 
have warmed the heart of 
Eleonora Duse or, for that 
matter. Philip Habib. Swathed in 
a neck brace and with ban¬ 
daged leg and finger. Taylor, 
looking a bit like someone who 
had been wounded in the Leb¬ 
anon fighting, persevered to 
keep her appointment with Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, 69. Although Li/ tried 
to keep her chins up, her 
woeful appearance seemed to 
win both the sympathy and 
the admiration of the Prime 
Minister. 


He barreled beautifully 
down Gstaad's ice-covered 
Horneggli-Schbnried ski runs 
last week, but though the style 
was fearless, the conditions 
were fearful, and Spain’s King 
Juan Carlos, 45, an expert skier, 
took a wild tumble that 
cracked his pelvis. Taken by 
stretcher to a hospital in the 
nearby Swiss town of Saanen, 
Juan Carlos was flown with his 
wife. Queen Sofia, to Madrid 
the next day aboard the royal 
DC-8. Ordered immobilized by 
his doctors for at least a month, 
the King will be fulfilling his 
duties from bed. 


Obeying a court order to 
return kickback money he had 
accepted for lucrative state 
contracts while Governor of 
Maryland, former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Spiro T. Agnew, 64, paid up 
last week. The check was 
made out to the slate for 
$268,482 (the $142,500 he 
pocketed plus interest). Said 
the ex-Veep, now- a foreign 
trade consultant, from his lux¬ 
urious desert home in Rancho 
Mirage, Calif.: “This just 
doesn’t seem to add up to the 
kind of justice the framers of 
the Constitution had in mind.” 

—By E. Gray don Carter 
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Music- 


Maestro of t he Met 

James Levine is the most powerful opera conductor in America 


Oh! to he a conductor, to weld a hun¬ 
dred men into one singing giant. to build up 
the most gorgeous arabesques of sound, to 
wave a hand and make the clamoring 
strings sink to a mutter, to wave again, and 
hear the brass crashing out in triumph, to 
throw up a finger, then another and anoth¬ 
er, and to know that with every one the or¬ 
chestra would bound forward into a still 
more ecstatic surge and sweep, to fling one¬ 
self forward. and for a moment or so keep 
everything still, frozen, in the hollow of 
one ’v hand, and then to set them all singing 
and soaring in one final sweep, with the 
cymbals clashing at every flicker of one’s 
eyelid, to sound the grand Amen. 

—J B. Priestley 

T he burly figure standing calmly on 
the podium of a darkened opera 
house pit bears little resemblance 
to the conventionally glamorous 
image of a famous conductor. At 205 lbs. 
and standing less than 5 ft. 10 in., he is 
built more like a stagehand than an aris¬ 
tocratic maestro, and his round face, 
capped by a corona of curly hair, is a 
world away from the suave image of a 
Leonard Bernstein. Yet as his baton 
comes slashing down with swift, chopping 
strokes, he is abruptly transformed into a 
figure of grace. Cuing the orchestra, ef¬ 
fortlessly guiding singers through an op¬ 
era's trickiest passages, joyfully but 
inaudibly singing along, he has become 
Priestley’s ideal personified. And why 
not? James Levine, 39. is doing what he 
was bom to do. 


Not since Bernstein has an Ameri¬ 
can-born, American-trained conductor 
had such an astonishing career. As music 
director and principal conductor of New 
York City’s Metropolitan Opera, one of 
the world’s top opera companies. Levine 
wields an international influence. During 
the summers, when he is not working at 
the Mel, he leads the Chicago Symphony 
as music director of the Ravinia Festival. 
He is in demand as a guest conductor, and 
such is his reputation that whenever a 
major vacancy in the conductorial ranks 
occurs, Levine's name (it rhymes with di¬ 
vine) is invariably mentioned as a possible 
successor A talented pianist, he often 
finds time to squeeze a chamber concert 
or two between conducting appearances. 

Nor is his activity limited to America. 
Since 1975, Levine has appeared regularly 
at the prestigious Salzburg Festival in 
Austria, leading widely acclaimed pro¬ 
ductions of Mozart’s The Magic Flute and 
Im Clemenza di Tito in the composer's 
home town. When Wolfgang Wagner, 
grandson of Richard, was seeking a con¬ 
ductor for last summer’s centennial pro¬ 
duction of Parsifal at Bayreuth, Levine 
was his choice. “Jimmy’s star is going up," 
says a member of the Chicago Symphony. 
“I don’t think anything will interrupt the 
rise." Levine talks about his ascent to 
prominence with a characteristic mixture 
of pride and hyperbole. “Every year my 
life gets better," he says. “It's all sort of 
like a dream. It’s so nice " 

The dream, however, is no fantasy. 
Observes Soprano Renata Scot to, who 


frequently works with Levine at the Met: 
“The rapport he establishes is so wonder¬ 
ful, it is really a joy to make music with 
him." When Bernstein heard Levine lead 
his first Parsifal at the Met, in 1979, he 
broke into tears. “It was the best Parsifal 
1 ever heard," he recalls. 

Tales of Levine's musicianship and 
memory have become part of the classical 
repertory One of Levine’s first big breaks 
came in 1971, at the Ravinia music festi¬ 
val, when he was asked to lead a per¬ 
formance of Mahler’s “Resurrection" 
Symphony on a week's notice. Edward 
Gordon, the festival’s executive director, 
telephoned Levine to inquire how well he 
knew the music. “Will it make you feel 
any better," Levine responded, “if J say 1 
will do both the rehearsals and the perfor¬ 
mance without a score?" 

Tenor Luciano Pavarotti remembers 
the first Im Boheme he and Levine per¬ 
formed together at the Met. in 1976: “He 
came out at the last minute, without time 
even for a rehearsal. It was wonderful, the 
most wonderful Boheme I ever did." 
When Marilyn Horne and Levine record¬ 
ed Mahler's sprawling Symphony No. 3 in 
1975, the mezzo turned to the maestro at 
one point and asked him how he had 
found time to learn the difficult piece in 
the midst of his busy schedule. Recalls 
Home: “He very seriously told me he had 
learned it when he was twelve years old." 

That is not hard to believe, for signifi¬ 
cant musical talent usually is revealed 
early. Success can quickly follow: Herbert 
von Karajan led his first opera at 20, and 









Bernstein s brilliant career was launched 
at 25. “As long as I can remember," says 
Levine, “1 have had a relationship to mu¬ 
sic that was so spontaneous, so natural 
and so all encompassing that I can’t re¬ 
member life without it." E\/en when he is 
not actually conducting, rehearsing or 
playing the piano, Levine remains ob¬ 
sessed with music. Says he: "If I am walk¬ 
ing in the woods, I am hearing music in 
my head; if I am in a boat, I may be going 
over scores in my mind. For me, music is 
like eating, breathing or sleeping." 

In front of an orchestra, Levine as¬ 


sumes a commanding, but still affable 
mien. His standard rehearsal mufti is blue 
polo shirt, dark polyester slacks and tan 
desert boots. A large bath towel is inevita¬ 
bly draped over his left shoulder almost 
everywhere he goes, to wipe away some¬ 
times profuse perspiration. Levine steps 
briskly upon the podium, throws open a 
score and sets to work. He is not an acro¬ 
bat like Bernstein, or a near telepathist 
like Karajan, his movements are sema- 
phoric but controlled. Whoosh! Both arms 
suddenly fly up, and the orchestra visibly 
tenses, anticipating the downbeat. Slash! 


lat I can’t remember life without it. For me, music is like eating, breathing or sleeping” 



The baton in his right hand cuts the air, 
hissing as it slices down. Crash! As one, 
the musicians enter with the opening 
chord There is no flailing or thrashing, no 
wasted motion. "Jimmy is a real classical 
conductor," notes Raymond Gniewek, 
the Met’s concertmaster, who has played 
violin in the orchestra for 26 seasons. 
"Only the necessary movements are 
made, unlike the choreographers and the 
karate choppers." 

When Levine stops, it is generally to 
correct errors, polish details or discuss 
fine points of interpretation. There is little 
philosophizing about music, something 
musicians hate. “You can make even a 
bigger deal out of that," he will say to a 
reticent oboist, encouraging him to play a 
phrase more grandly. "Bass drum, dimin¬ 
uendo, a little less all the way through," he 
will call out to an enthusiastic percussion¬ 
ist. Levine rarely raises his voice, prefer¬ 
ring to maintain a relaxed but efficient at¬ 
mosphere. "He’s cool," says Trumpeter 
Mclvyn Broiles. "I've never seen him flip 
out. He doesn’t blow his top." Even at 
pressure-filled moments, such as the dress 
rehearsal of the Met’s new production of 
Verdi’s Macbeth recently, Levine main¬ 
tains his equanimity. When backstage 
noise threatened to drown out the singers, 
he only briefly raised his voice: “Come on. 
people, we’re trying to have a dress re¬ 
hearsal here!" he shouted, continuing to 
conduct. The talking ceased. 

When things go well, Levine signals 
his pleasure with a warm, broad smile; in- 
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deed, when conducting he communicates 
almost as much by facial expressions and 
eye contact as he does with his baton. He 
wants the musicians to watch \ m careful¬ 
ly, and he rarely lets them out of his sight. 
“He will often say to us. 'Give me some 
eyes, give me some eyes,' ” says Gniewek 
Singers get the same treatment. Says Bari¬ 
tone Sherrill Milnes: “If you are singing of 
love, you look down and his face is read¬ 
ing love " Yet 1 evine tries not to get so 
caught up in the music that he loses per¬ 
spective. "Take the last page of Boheme." 
he says. "Many people cry. They arc 
moved over and over again. As a conduc¬ 
tor, 1 want to make sure that reaction 
happens. My tears only hurt my ability to 
make the audience cry." 

A relaxed, reassuring attitude persists 
when Levine puts down his baton and at¬ 
tends to the details of running the Met in 
association with General Manager An¬ 
thony A. Bliss. This season, the Mel will 
offer 210 performances of 23 operas dur¬ 
ing its 30-week season at New York City’s 


Lincoln Center, as well as the 56 perfor¬ 
mances it presents while on tour in the 
spring. Notes Kurt Herbert Adler, who 
was general director of the San Trancisco 
Opera for 28 years until his retirement a 
year ago: “There are two jobs in this coun¬ 
try that are impossible to fill. One is Presi¬ 
dent of the U S., and the other is director 
of the Metropolitan Opera." 

Impossible the job may be; it is un¬ 
questionably important. Says retired Diva 
Beverly Sills, now director of the New 
York City Opera. “The Met has the fund¬ 
ing, wonderful facilities, glamour, inter¬ 
national stars. It is the most prestigious 
opera house in the v.orld." As such, the 
Met must act as an aural museum, pre¬ 
serving and displaying the standard rep¬ 
ertory: works such as lui Traviuta. Tosca 
and Die Meistersinger. But an opera house 
must also be active in reviving worthy | 
pieces and commissioning new ones. Un- | 
der Levine's artistic administration, the j 
Met has successfully explored new territo¬ 


ry in such operas as Poulenc's fervid Dia¬ 
logues of the Carmelites. Berg’s thorny 
Lulu. Kurt Weill's sardonic Rise and Fall 
of the City of Mahagonny and the ebullient 
French triple bill Parade. In standard 
works, such as Verdi's Don Carlo and 
Mussorgsky's Boris Godunov, the compa¬ 
ny has used the latest scholarship to offer 
versions that are as musicologically accu¬ 
rate as possible. In honor of its centennial 
next season, the Met has commissioned 
new operas from Composers Jacob 
Druckman (on the Medea legend) and 
John Corigliano (based on the third of 
Beaumarchais's Figaro plays) 

S o far this season there have been 
two new productions: a grandly 
ceremonial staging of Mozarts 
Idomeneo by Director Jcan-Pierrc 
Ponnelle, and a controversial setting of 
Macbeth by Sir Peter Hall. The Met cast 
Idomeneo as few houses can, with Pava¬ 
rotti, Mezzo Frederica von Stade and So¬ 
pranos Hildcgarde Behrens and Ueana 


Cotrubas. All had voices big, agile and 
beautiful enough to handle the opera’s ex¬ 
traordinary demands, and the result was a 
triumph 

Macbeth . however, had problems. 
The production was vehemently booed on 
its opening night in November by a seg¬ 
ment of the audience that found the sight 
of witches flying through the air on 
broomsticks risible, the presence of a 
nude dancer inappropriate and the arriv¬ 
al of white-clad ballerinas during Mac¬ 
beth’s dream sequence comical. Some 
prominent critics were outraged: Donal 
Henahan, in the New York Times, said 
Macbeth “may just be the worst new pro¬ 
duction ... in modern lMet! history.” 
Hall's attempt to place the opera in a 
mid-19th century theatrical context was 
daring, but sometimes miscalculated. 

Inevitably, Levine comes in for his 
share of criticism; on its basest level, he is 
booed with surprising frequency by a vo¬ 
cal minority at the Met when he takes his 


post-performance bows. Levine’s tempos 
can be brisk to the point of hastiness, and 
in his enthusiasm for the music he often 
lets the sound of the orchestra overwhelm 
the singers, swamping them amid Wagne¬ 
rian brass fortissimos or with the urgent 
sweep of passionate Verdian strings. Even 
the Met orchestra musicians, who are 
generally enthusiastic about their conduc¬ 
tor, complain. Sometimes after a perfor¬ 
mance they leave informal, anonymous 
critiques: “Too loud. Maestro." “Much too 
slow." “Much too fast." 

Levine is also accused of conducting 
too many performances, freezing out emi¬ 
nent guest conductors. “The weakness of 
the conducting staff is a manifestation of 
his own ego," says one disgruntled Met 
musician. “Where are the likes of Claudio 
Abbado, Riccardo Muti. Sir Georg Solti, 
Zubin Mehta, Lorin Maazel and Sir Colin 
Davis?" With Levine leading 78 perfor¬ 
mances this season, there is always the 
possibility that the orchestra will grow 
stale. Says Met Conductor Jeffrey Tate: 
“All orchestras like guests. They see Jim¬ 
my all the time, and there is a great dan¬ 
ger for both of them in this. They must 
loathe him sometimes, as in any close re¬ 
lationship, like a marriage." 

Another charge is that Levine plays 
favorites with singers, overusing some 
voices while ignoring others “Levine’s 
love affairs with certain voices are total,” 
complains a Met singer. “When he finds a 
voice he likes, he uses it over and over." 
Like any other conductor, Levine has a 
roster of singers he finds congenial, 
among them Soprano Teresa Stratas, 
Tenor Placido Domingo and Baritone 
Milnes. Sometimes, as with veteran Diva 
Scotto, their voices are long faded but still 
histrionically effective. Sometimes they 
are not up to major-house standards, as 
with Tenor Philip Creech, whom Levine 
has pushed beyond the limit of his modest 
gifts. But his commitment to certain sing¬ 
ers has paid off in the development of sev¬ 
eral young Americans who are poten¬ 
tial stars, among them Sopranos Leona 
Mitchell and Kathleen Battle. And his 
tireless work with the Met orchestra has 
greatly raised the level of its playing: 
short of the Vienna State Opera orches¬ 
tra’s class, but at least on a par with the 
excellent Royal Opera House orchestra 
in London. 

Still, the criticism rankles. “I'm doing 
my damnedest 24 hours a day to make the 
Met as good as I can," says Levine with 
unaccustomed asperity. “Every decision 1 
make is to try to do that, and I can't help it 
if sometimes I'm wrong or sometimes I'm 
no good. That's just the way it is.” Levine 
insists he has no desire to hog the Mel's 
podium. The great opera conductors, he 
says, are routinely invited, but their 
crowded schedules usually do not permit 
them to give a four- to six-week block of 
time to New York. Moreover, he adds, 
“every time we put the repertory together, 
we put it out to bid to them all. If Karajan 
or Solti or Lenny wants a piece that is slot¬ 
ted in for me, I'll give it to them in a min¬ 
ute." At a time when major conductors 
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regularly jet around the world, Levine is a 
throwback to the orchestra-building mae- 
stros of yore. “1 don’t spend my time on 
planes,” he says. “I'm proud of that.” 

Several major singers, among them 
Mirella Freni, Joan Sutherland, Von 
Stade and Alfredo Kraus, are too rarely 
heard at the Met, although all four are ap¬ 
pearing this season. And British Soprano 
Margaret Price, who sings in the major in¬ 
ternational houses, has never sung there. 
Somewhat ingenuously, 1 cvine blames 
their absence partly on the Mel's distance 
from Europe. Even in the Concorde age, 
he contends, they prefer to work closer to 
home, no more than a couple of hours' 
flight from Covent Garden, the Paris 
Opera or Milan's La Scala. rather than 
take up extended residence in New York. 
Further, Levine says, the heavily subsi¬ 
dized European houses can afford to pay 
as much as 50 r/ c more than the Mct’s top 
fee of about $8,000 a performance. Do¬ 
mingo concurs with Levine’s as¬ 
sessment. “1 could go where they 
would pay me four or five times 
what I get at the Met.” says 
Domingo. 

On the wall of Levine's apart¬ 
ment on Manhattan's Upper West 
Side is a framed quotation from 
Thomas Mann's novella The Ta¬ 
bles of the Law. given to the con¬ 
ductor by his longtime live-in com¬ 
panion. Sue Thomson. It reads, in 
part: "Mighty and long labor lay 
ahead, labor which would have to 
be achieved through anger and pa¬ 
tience before the uncouth hordes 
could be formed into a people who 
would be more than the usual com¬ 
munity to whom the ordinary was 
comfortable . . Too often, there is 
an air of comfortable ordinariness 
about the Met, such as casting a 
popular opera like It TrovatoreWwh 
a soprano past her prime and a ten¬ 
or who never had one, or substitut¬ 
ing a less-than-star-quality singer 
like Herman Malamood for Pavarotti in 
Idomeneo. Still, on a day-to-day basis, the 
Met’s productions are the equal of any, the 
result of Levine's mighty and long labor. 

i n his performances, Levine strives to 
banish interpretive i outine to get at the 
heart of the composer's message. “My 
function,” he says, "is to be a necessary 
middleman, not a willful, distorting, idio¬ 
syncratic, egocentric middleman.” His 
high performance standards are derived 
from three majoi influences: Toscanini, 
Soprano Maria Callas and Director Wie- 
land Wagner. From the incandescent Tos¬ 
canini, Levine learned the value of a taut, 
singing musical line. Callas, the indomita¬ 
ble spirit who assaulted her audiences with 
intense, molten performances, taught Le¬ 
vine that opera must always be convincing 
as drama, not simply a collection of voices 
gift wrapped in period costumes. Wagner, 
who restored Bayreuth to glory after 
World War II, showed him that opera pro¬ 
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ductions had to involve the imagination of 
the listeners, making them part of the dra¬ 
ma instead of passive observers of props 
and painted backdrops 

But while Levine has learned his les¬ 
sons well, he isawareof human limitations, 
as Callas, with her temperamental voice, 
always was and as Toscanini, with his fiery 
temper, usually was not Levine s musical 
ethos, demanding though it is. is still far 
from that of old-fashioned tyrants like his 
mentor, George Szell, or Fritz Reiner 
“ Perfectionist is one of the stupidest words 
in the English language,” says Levine. 
“Take any performance. 1 promise you that 
there will be a pizzicato chord that's not to¬ 
gether. somewhere or other a horn will 
crack. Iftherearea number of magical and 
successful moments that really capture 
what they should, then a technical imper¬ 
fection here or there will pass The question 
is whether you are counting successes or 
counting mistakes.” 


Most of Levine's life has been spent 
counting successes. Born in Cincinnati, a 
city with a rich musical heritage, young 
Jimmy Levine could pull himself up to the 
family Chickering piano and pick out 
tunes before he was two years old. When 
little more than an infant, he once aston¬ 
ished his father, a former bandleader, by 
spoiling the rhythm of Mary Had a Little 
lximb when it was idly drummed on a ta¬ 
bletop. Piano lessons came at four, recitals 
at six. In 1953, age ten, he made his debut 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, perform¬ 
ing Mendelssohn's Piano Concerto No. 2. 

But his parents did not want the side¬ 
show life of a prodigy for the eldest of 
their three children. When the television 
show The $64,000 Question called, trying 
to book Jimmy for an appearance, they 
declined. When Comedian Sam Levenson 
wanted to cast him as a musical genius in 
a TV show, they turned him down. When 
the legendary piano teacher Rosina 
Lh4vinne of the Juilliard School first 


heard Jimmy play and said, "I must have 
this child.” uhey told her to wait until he 
was older. Says Levine- "My parents han¬ 
dled all the critical decisions of my early 
life sensationally well.” Jimmy’s love for 
the piano was intense, but he soon discov- 
j cred an even greater love, opera. Jimmy 
would listen to recordings, singing the 
parts and conducting from the score IIis 
mother, who had been a Broadway ac¬ 
tress, bought him a miniature stage, 
where he put on his own productions us¬ 
ing toy tables and chairs as props. During 
the summers, he attended the perfor¬ 
mances of the Cincinnati Opera, held 
then on the grounds of the local zoo, 
clutching his grandmother's long knitting 
needle as a make-believe baton. 

Early on, Levine displayed an amazing 
and often galling confidence, the lot of the 
gifted youth who feels unchallenged by and 
superior to his environment He flunked a 
grade-school music class because he refused 
to take the course seriously. His 
mother once picked him up after 
school and found her son's jacket 
bulging with the concealed score of 
a Verdi opera. "I learned two acts 
during math class,” Jimmy calmly 
informed her 

At the recommendation of the 
dean of the Juilliard School in 
New York, where they had taken 
their ten-year-old son for an evalu¬ 
ation, the I.cvincs in 1953 asked 
Walter Levin, principal violinist of 
the LaSalle Quartet, to supervise 
their son's musical education in 
Cincinnati. 

After some hesitation. Levin 
agreed. "What I found,” he recalls, 
"was a natively talented, undisci¬ 
plined, slightly overbearing kid 
who was in serious need of a teach¬ 
er who could teach him what mu¬ 
sic was all about.” Levin, born and 
raised in Berlin, devised a F.urope- 
an-style education for Jimmy, an 
interdisciplinary approach to mu¬ 
sic that placed it in a cultural, historical 
and philosophical context. 

For the first time, the boy was forced to 
confront the drudgery that is a necessary 
part of musical understanding. One after¬ 
noon, when he came unprepared to a les¬ 
son. Levin threw him out, forcing him to 
wait in front of his house for two hours un¬ 
til Jimmy's mother came for him "I real¬ 
ized at that point,” says Levine, "that you 
had to work your way through the frustrat¬ 
ing. boring phases of music, and that un¬ 
less you got on with it. you didn't gel to the 
treasure at the end ” 

In the summer of 1956, Levine set out 
on his musical travels. First came the 
Marlboro festival in Vermont, where he 
got a taste of opera conducting (the brief 
choruses in Cost fan Tutte ), and then at the 
Aspen festival in Colorado, where he spent 
13 summers. He realized that the solitary 
life of a piano virtuoso held no appeal. "I 
had never been attracted to the big solo 
pieces,” says Levine, "and I just didn't 
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want to spend my life playing the Tchai¬ 
kovsky concerto. 1 was perfectly aware 
that the amount of technical wo k I would 
have to do to play that piece would be bet¬ 
ter spent on different repertory.” 

In 1961, Levine went to Juilliard; al¬ 
though only 18, he was put into the post¬ 
graduate curriculum as soon as he had tak¬ 
en a semester of pre-Bach music history. 
In his third year, he was selected for the 
American Conductors Project in Balti¬ 
more, established by the Ford Foundation 
to develop fledgling maestros. There he 
met Szell, the irascible Hungarian-born 
autocrat who had built the Cleveland Or¬ 
chestra into one of the country’s finest 
symphonic ensembles. Szell offered the 
unproven Levine the post of apprentice 
conductor in Cleveland. When Levine 
protested that he hadn’t finished his for¬ 
mal course of study at Juilliard, 

Szell, who had made his conduct¬ 
ing debut at 16 with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra, dismissed 
the objection. “You're a very good 
conductor," he told him. “Maybe 
we can make you a great one.” Le¬ 
vine dropped out of Juilliard and 
spent six years as Szell's assistant. 

He impressed many people in 
Cleveland with his natural talent 
and brimming energy. “Structural¬ 
ly, he could organize music almost 
as soon as he got his fingers around 
it," remembers Atlanta Symphony 
Conductor Robert Shaw, then an 
associate conductor with the Cleve¬ 
land. “He also had a facility of stick 
technique. Even Mr. Szell wasn’t as 
graceful as Jimmy.” In 1966, Le¬ 
vine founded the University Circle 
Orchestra, a student ensemble from 
the Cleveland Institute of Music; he 
soon had them performing formi¬ 
dable works like Mahler's Sixth 
Symphony. 

Szell died in 1970, and Levine's ap¬ 
prenticeship came to an end. What he re¬ 
quired now was a break, and luck was 
obliging. The San Francisco Opera needed 
a conductor for the last few Toscas of the 
season and hired Levine. By chance, a Met 
administrator heard him, and was im¬ 
pressed. Levine made his Met debut the 
next year, also with Tosca. His career be¬ 
gan a rapid ascent, aided by Levine's man¬ 
ager, Ronald Wilford of Columbia Artists 
Management Inc. Wilford oversees the 
livelihoods of many major conductors, in¬ 
cluding Mstislav Rostropovich of the Na¬ 
tional Symphony and Seiji Ozawa of the 
Boston Symphony. “From that first day I 
watched Jimmy work," says Wilford, “I 
knew he would have a major career. All it 
needed was guidance." 

During the struggle for power at the 
Met that followed Sir Rudolf Bing's retire¬ 
ment as general manager and the death in 
1972 of Goran Gentele, his successor, in an 
automobile crash, two men emerged tri¬ 
umphant. Bliss, whose father had been the 
Met’s chairman of the board, became ex¬ 
ecutive director and. later, general manag¬ 
er. Levine became music director. His 
bpyish grin remained undimmed, even 


during the bitter labor dispute that post¬ 
poned the opening of the 1980 season; it 
was, says Sue Thomson, "the closest I've 
ever seen him to being depressed.” 

Even in a profession marked by dedi¬ 
cation, Levine's obsession with music is 
pronounced. "His life consists only of 
conducting,” says one assistant conductor 
at the Met. “He is a conductor, and that is 
what he is.” He is not interested in sports, 
and he is unconcerned with religion. Al¬ 
though born into a family of Reform 
Jews, he was never confirmed, and he ac¬ 
cepted Bayreuth's invitation to lead Wag¬ 
ner's Christian allegory, Parsifal, in an 
opera house that, during the Hitler years, 
was a citadel of Nazism. “I wanted to go 
to Bayreuth,” he explains, “because the 
only way I know to solve the enigma of 
Wagner's being a genius and an anti- 


Semite is to get as close to it as possible.” 

When discussing his favorite subject, 
Levine shies away from controversy. He 
will not, as many musicians gleefully do, 
talk about his colleagues' performances. 
He refuses to be pinned down about his fa¬ 
vorite pieces of music. Says Levine: “There 
is a general tendency in the world to be 
preoccupied with evaluating things, and 
this is a trap. If you agree that Verdi’s mas¬ 
terpieces are Otello and Fa!staff, then 
what about Ernani and Macbeth'] In find¬ 
ing a level on a kind of musical Richter 
scale, it implies that you should not be alto¬ 
gether involved with works that gel only a 
3 or a 5.” Yet, with the fervor of the true 
specialist, he will happily expatiate on 
Beethoven's metronome markings or De¬ 
bussy s revisions in Pelleas et Melisande. 

In private life, Levine keeps a low 
profile. As with many prominent unmar¬ 
ried musicians. Levine gathers rumors the 
way his formal attire gathers lint. He is 
whispered to have had liaisons with peo¬ 
ple of every age and hue, with both sopra¬ 
nos and tenors. But it is his longtime com¬ 
panion, Thomson, a pale, pretty brunet, 
who lives with him in his unprepossessing 
apartment and at their 41-acre farm in 


upstate New York, managing the house¬ 
hold. He unwinds with his fruit juice, diet 
soda and candy bars, and can get by on as 
little as four hours’ sleep, content, as al¬ 
ways, to study another score. 

The money he earns, estimated to be in 
the high six figures annually, is spent on 
creature comforts, such as good meals and 
his blue Cadillac Seville, which he joyfully 
pilots around Manhattan’s potholed 
streets with the aplomb of a captain at the 
helm of a swift cutter But he is also gener¬ 
ous with his Met colleagues, sending them 
champagne on festive occasions and often 
giving a party at the Renaissance Center 
in Detroit to celebrate the company's year¬ 
ly U.S. spring tour. 

Levine spends little on clothes or on 
polishing his public image. When his fa¬ 
ther once advised him to lose weight, get a 
haircut and trade in his glasses for 
contact lenses, Levine balked: “T 
said I will make myself so much 
the opposite of the great profile 
that T will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I’m engaged because 
I’m a musician, and not because 
the ladies are swooning in the first 
balcony.” 

How long Levine will remain at 
the Met is moot. While he never 
criticizes Bliss, it is clear that he 
wants more control. In renegotiat¬ 
ing his contract, which expires in 
1986, Levine is demanding com¬ 
plete artistic authority over the 
Met, including a lump-sum budget 
to spend as he sees fit. “For me,” 
says Levine, "it would mean that 
any mistake that happens then 
would happen because I had lousy 
judgment, instead of a mistake hap¬ 
pening because wc couldn't time 
the moves right.” Other organiza¬ 
tions, among them the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and the Royal Opera 
House, approach him with offers. But for 
now the Met comes first 

No one should be surprised, however, 
if Levine's career eventually becomes 
fully international, with major positions 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As he took 
his curtain calls after his final Bayreuth 
performance last summer, that highly 
critical, frequently rather parochial audi¬ 
ence gave him a loud, long ovation. His 
face flushed with excitement, his eyes 
gleaming, Levine came onstage slowly, 
basking in the bravos. Shyly bowing from 
the waist, his hands resting on his thighs, 
his head bobbing up and down in mute re¬ 
sponse, he seemed more the precocious 
pupil being celebrated by his schoolmates 
than the architect of an international mu¬ 
sical triumph. 

Afterward the orchestra musicians 
presented him with an ornate scroll with 
all their signatures as a gesture of 
respect and affection. “Heavenly thanks 
for the good musical collaboration,” it 
reads. “So nice,” said the kid from Cin¬ 
cinnati who had grown up to sound the 
grand Amen. "That’s marvelous. Fantas¬ 
tic. Wonderful.” —By Michael Walsh . 

Reported by Barry Htllenbra n d/New York 
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Essay - 


The Public Life of Secrecy 


“We are all. in a sense, experts on secrecy. From earliest 
childhood we feel its mystery and attraction. We know both the 
power it confers and the burden it imposes. We learn how it can 
delight, give breathing space, and protect. But we come to under¬ 
stand its dangers too: how it is used to oppress and exclude; what 
can befall those who come too close to secrets they were not meant 
to share; and the price of betrayal. *' 

J ust so, and aptly enough, opens the book Secrets: On the Eth¬ 
ics of Concealment and Revelation, a new study by Harvard 
Lecturer Sissela Bok, an authority on ethics and author of the 
1979 book Lying. Scheduled to be published in February, the 
book is scholarly, cool, painstaking and analytical. Even if it is 
not likely to crowd out works of romance, sex, adventure and 
physical fitness, its subject could hardly be more fitting, at a time 
when the human urge for secrecy sometimes 
seems on the verge of getting out of hand. 

Not that Sissela Bok wants to rid the world 
of secrecy. Far from it. She argues that the 
practice itself is neutral, only good or bad ac¬ 
cording to the purposes it serves. Says she: 

“While all deception requires secrecy, all se¬ 
crecy is not meant to deceive." It is benign, for 
instance, when it helps human intimacy or the 
casting of ballots in democracies. 

Such hospitality toward secrecy is doubt¬ 
less widely shared. To consider it evil in and of 
itself would be a considerable inconvenience to 
the human species. Everybody, after all, has 
things to hide; the mind, psychology teaches, 
even conceals information from itself. It is 
probably the very naturalness of concealment 
that tempts people to carry it to excess. There 
is, in any case, no end of secrecy. 

No beginning is visible either. It is hidden 
in the remotest past. The tactic of camouflage 
that is instinctual among animals has been ornately elaborated 
in the human race. Bui no animal could mimic all the varities of 
mankind's surreptitiousness. Hidden or encoded information is 
the very mainspring of drama, suspense, excitement and adven¬ 
ture. The screening of information has always been indispens¬ 
able to both war and peace, to murder and romance, to spying 
and spirituality. Extreme privacy plays a prominent role in the 
most ancient myths. Irascible Zeus, who intended to withhold 
the knowledge of fire from humans, was outraged when he 
learned that Prometheus had gone public with it. Zeus was 
so put off that he assembled a plethora of troubles and sent them 
down to mortals in the custody of Pandora. Everybody knows 
the calamity that resulted from the insistence on disclosure of 
Pandora's cargo. 

Secrecy hardly fascinates mankind any more today than in 
the past, but it is certainly practiced more methodically. 

The most thoroughgoing control of information is to be found 
in totalitarian societies such as the Soviet Union and China, 
where even weather reports can be highly classified by the gov¬ 
ernment. But there is scarcely any shortage of dodging and hiding 
in the rest of the world. In the U.S., the concealment of informa¬ 
tion is carried out so routinely in scf many pockets of society that 
the practice is accepted as part of the perennial social weather, 
hardly worth special attention. Americans indifferently shrug off 
the extreme privacy practiced by commerce, industry and fi¬ 
nance; by professions like the clergy, law and medicine; by societ¬ 
ies like the Ku Klux Klan and the Shriners. But they tend to sit up 
and take notice when secrecy of some sort erupts into drama and 


controversy: say, when a Congressman goes to jail because of the 
mi's Abscam investigation, or when a group of well-dressed Jap¬ 
anese businessmen get arrested and charged with stealing com¬ 
puter lore from IBM. Such episodes remind the public of how the 
clandestine pervades society. Day in and out, most people accept 
professional prudence—say. that of the fashion or auto indus¬ 
tries—as just part of the passing lifcscapc. People enjoying Coca- 
Cola, Kentucky Fried Chicken or Thomas' English Muffins give 
little mind to the fact that such products rely on legendary secret 
recipes that have been hoarded, perhaps, more closely than the 
H-bomb formula (which a number of amateurs have long since 
put together entirely from public sources) 

Americans for the most part bridle at the concealment of in¬ 
formation only when they catch government practicing too 
much of it. This response is easy to understand Americans, after 
all, are early and often drilled in the creed that 
hidden government is anathema to democra¬ 
cy, and never mind that the U.S. Constitution 
was drafted in closed session “Concealment is 
a species of misinformation." said George 
Washington, and U.S political leaders ever 
since have publicly followed his cue What 
they do out of the public gaze, however, is often 
quite different. That is hinted at by the fact 
that the classified federal documents in the 
National Archives run into hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of pages. More than hints arc available in 
histories of such disasters as the U.S. involve¬ 
ment in the Bay of Pigs invasion (after which 
President John F Kennedy complained to one 
editor that if the press had only exposed the in¬ 
vasion in advance, “you would have saved us 
from a colossal mistake"). Democratic govern¬ 
ment's capacity for byzantine deviousness is 
probably best told by that epochal best-teller, 
the Pentagon papers—that “hemorrhage" of 
classified matter, as Henry Kissinger ruefully called it—which 
dramatized, in 47 volumes, just how far a government could go in 
clandestine and illicit duplicity 

T he U.S. public tends to be generously tolerant of the with¬ 
holding of material when it concerns military affairs. Such 
tolerance gives Pentagon bosses a lease to play games that are 
not always strictly tied to military security In one glaring exam¬ 
ple. the Pentagon went into a culprit-hunting mode a few 
months ago when somebody made public certain classified infor¬ 
mation. a budget figure, as it turned out, and a blue-sky one at 
that, interesting (and embarrassing) not because it endangered 
the nation's security but because it suggested that coming deficits 
would be much bigger than the Administration had yet admit¬ 
ted. More usual in the military’s perennial game of hide-and- 
leak is the sudden declassification of scary intelligence about the 
Soviet Union at just those moments when the Pentagon is lean¬ 
ing on Congress for fatter appropriations Nobody questions the 
need for military secrecy, but even military leaders realize that 
the hiding of information can be carried too far: post-mortems 
on the failed mission to rescue the American hostages in Iran 
showed the rescue team to have been handicapped because of se¬ 
curity so tight that one team element did not always know what 
the other was doing. 

The practice of concealment can become excessive in any 
walk of life, but it is especially susceptible to being overdone 
when it is used purely to serve power, as in government. Offi¬ 
cials, administrators, bureaucrats and legislators can come to 
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enjoy the capacity to hide not only legitimate 
sensitive material but incompetence, wrong 
judgments and ethical transgressions. It is no 
wonder that in democracies as well as in tyran¬ 
nies, government lends to expand its capacity to 
hoard information The U S., to be sure, took 
steps to check and curtail this federal capacity 
in the wake of the excesses surrounding the Viet 
Nam War, the Watergate scandals and some 
mischief credited to the CIA and I ri :n recent 
decades. The Government has nonetheless al¬ 
ready accumulated a good deal of momentum 
toward a yet greater capacity for keeping the 
public in the dark in an executive order last 
spring, the Reagan Administration made the 
hiding of records easier for civil and military bu¬ 
reaus while, at the same time, undermining the 
1966 Freedom of Information Act that was de¬ 
signed to give citizens better access not to secret but to “ordi¬ 
nary" Government information. Viewing particularly the Ad¬ 
ministration's move to restrict the flow of scientific information, 
C ongressman George Brown Jr of the House Science and Tech¬ 
nology C ommittee says that the effect could be “to shoot our¬ 
selves in the foot." 

One may be tempted to shrug off Government ways, consol¬ 
ing oneself w ith the cynical belief that even the most guarded in¬ 
formation eventually leaks out The trouble is that leakage is nei¬ 
ther dependable nor always timely. “Three may keep a secret if 
two of them are dead," Benjamin Franklin said, and there may 
be truth to that. But such folklore is no substitute for a sensible 
public policy. The public v.v Government skirmish over how 
much classification there should be will probably go on forever 
and. in any democracy, should 

Secrecy is destined to persist as part of mankind s world in 
all of its political forms. Fvcn though most often associated with 
deceit, acts of concealment can be both benign and indispens¬ 


able to the protection of personal and public val¬ 
ues. Secrecy may not be privacy by definition, 
but it is certainly essential to it. In totalitarian 
states, where Big Brother's eye is everywhere, 
privacy can be had only by the most meticulous 
practice of evasion and concealment. But 
throughout human history, people have relied 
on silence to safeguard the sacred as well as the 
intimate and personal. 

Itimately, the very nature of things is 
densely veiled. If religion arose to celebrate 
ineffable mysteries, science sprang into life to 
solve them. So it is science that has shown the 
universe to be an almost onion-like construct of 
secrets, with ever more of them lying under the 
layers peeled away. Atomic theory explained 
everything—until it was found that every atom 
contained entire worlds of other inscrutable particles that even 
changed their nature upon being observed Today the quark is 
hotly pursued. When caught and analyzed, will it turn out to be 
the ultimate answer to the ultimate secrets of matter? Not unless 
the dossier tells when the quark happened to come into being 
and out of what materials and by w hat power 

To imagine any general reduction in human secrecy is in¬ 
triguing but oddly difficult. It is not possible to envision a world 
from which all secrecy has gone. Some people have tried. Phi¬ 
losopher Jean-Paul Sartre felt that “transparency” should even¬ 
tually prevail in human affairs and claimed to be able to imag¬ 
ine a time when people would “keep secrets from no one " Still, 
anybody contemplating humanity as it is must wonder whether, 
in a thoroughly transparent world, the species would not suffer 
spiritual anemia and perhaps terminal boredom. It may be di¬ 
verting to speculate about the future of secrecy, but it can only 
be frustrating in the end. The future is the biggest secret 
of al 1. —By Frank Trlppett 



BORN. To Susan Saint James, 36, actress, 
best known as giddy Sally McMillan on 
TV's McMillan and Wife . and her hus¬ 
band Dick Ebersol, 35, executive producer 
of Saturday Night Live * their first child, a 
son: in Tornngton. Conn. Name. C harles 
Duncan Weight: 9 lbs. 2 oz. 

BORN. To Chevy Chase, 38. preppie, prat- 
falling TV and film comedian (Modern 
Problems ), and his wife Jayni Chase, 25, a 
film production associate, their first child, 
a daughter, in Los Angeles. Name: Cyd- 
ney Cathalene. Weight 7 lbs 7 oz 

MARRIED. Steve Van Zandt, 32, rock guitar¬ 
ist for the F Street Band, and Dancer Mau¬ 
reen Santoro, 32; both for the first time; in 
New York City. The minister was rock-'n*- 
roll legend Little Richard (Evangelist 
Richard Penniman), the best man Van 
Zandt's sometime boss Bruce Springsteen. 

DIED. Benjamin Rosenthal., 59, liberal con¬ 
gressional gadfly, sworn in for his elev¬ 
enth full term as a Democratic Represen¬ 
tative from New York City only a day 
before his death, of cancer, in Washing¬ 
ton. DC Rosenthal made his mark in 
Congress as a consumer advocate, launch¬ 
ing investigations into businesses that he 
suspected of preying on the powerless and 
v ,. poor. Equally outspoken on foreign af- 
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fairs, he alienated the Johnson Adminis¬ 
tration w ith his early and persistent oppo¬ 
sition to the war in Viet Nam. and last 
March introduced a resolution to end U.S. 
involvement in El Salvador. 

DIED. George Bond, 67, chief scientific in¬ 
vestigator and senior medical officer for 
the Navy’s Sealab missions, which tested 
human capacity to live and work undersea; 
of heart disease; in Charlotte, N.C. Bond 
developed a process of saturating body tis¬ 
sues with a mix of helium and oxygen to 
withstand pressure. In the first two Sealab 
missions (1964-65), aquanauts spent nine 
days or more in a 57-ft -long steel cylinder 
some 200 ft. below the ocean's surface. Ob¬ 
serving from above, “Papa Topside" found 
that the men could function but became 
susceptible to the “breakaway phenome¬ 
non," suffering capricious fits of insubordi¬ 
nation The program ended after a fatality 
during a 1969 mission 

DIED. Tom McCall, 69, environment-minded 
Governor of Oregon from 1967 to 1975; 
of cancer: in Portland. A progressive 
Republican whose grandfather was a two- 
term Governor of Massachusetts, McCall 
pushed through tough laws regulating land 
use and pollution. Both patrician and 
folksy, the former journalist could be blunt: 
in 1971, he shooed prospective residents 


away from the state with the exhorLation: 
“Visit- but far heaven's sake, don't stay." 

DIED. Harriet Parsons, 76, petite hard- 
headed producer who made six movies for 
RKO between 1945 and 1955, including 
Clash by Night and I Remember Mama, of 
cancel, in Santa Monica, Calif. The 
daughter of powerful Gossip Columnist 
Louella Parsons, Harriet went from writ¬ 
ing for fan magazines and filming shorts 
to producing Hollywood films, one of a 
handful of women to do so. Her job often 
required, she said, “the combined quali¬ 
ties of Solomon and Simon Legree." 

DIED. Mildred Dilling, 88. virtuoso and zest¬ 
ful champion of the harp, who helped to 
popularize solo recitals on the instrument; 
in New York City. Casting herself as a 
wandering troubadour, Dilling toured 
constantly, playing seven times at the 
White House and once giving 17 concerts 
in London during a three-week period. 
She carefully cultivated calluses on her 
fingers and at times kept 65 harps in her 
Manhattan apartment. Dilling seasoned 
her recitals with spirited lectures on the 
harp’s history and anecdotes like the one 
about the stranger who pointed to a harp, 
said, “Lady, learn me that," and became 
her most unorthodox and famous student. 
His name: Harpo Marx. 





To engineer the perfect seat 
for our Super Executive “J” Class 
we took longer than you’d think 


You might think that with so many airlines 
seeking to impress the business traveller, 

JAL would rush to be among the first. 

Not so. In planning our Super Executive 
) Class, we wanted to provide 
a totally new standard of comfort. 

So we assembled a team of experts 
to carry out a major design project, on a 
whole section of our B747 aircraft. And 
that, as you know, takes time. Beginning 
with our ergonomically designed arm¬ 
chair. we worked at every detail. By eli¬ 
minating 33 normal seats, we gained 
enough space for a seating plan that’s 
only eight abreast. Each seat is 
either on the aisle or |ust one posi¬ 
tion away from it. The new seat 
is wider too. with an extra I Ocm 
of elbow room. There’s a footrest 
for added comfort and a storage 
compartment for your valuables. 

The new cabin design is at the heart 
of a d ; stinct class of service. Super 
Executive }' Class. With a separate check 
in at many airports and a special board¬ 
ing pass. 

We created it to serve the needs of the much-travelled 
businessman. So naturally, we took plenty of time 
to get it right. And the fare for | Class? just 
a little more than the normal economy ticket. 

j Class reservations can now be made. The service is 
available on B7 47 s starting February on the following routes. 
Sydney Tokyo/Tokyo-San Francisco/Tokyo-Los Angeles. And 
from April: on all JAL Boeing 747 flights. 
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Serving you is our way. 
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Honda even teaches 
professionals about traffic safety. 

Honda motorcycles and automobiles are sold 
annually to millions of people throughout the world. 

These quality-minded customers have made us the 
world's largest motorcycle manufacturer. 

In an effort to assure the many people who 
operate our motorcycles and automobiles maximum 
enjoyment, Honda conducts traffic safety education 
courses in various countries. Aside from ordinary riders, policemen and traffic 
authorities of Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Africa, Europe and South 

America have attended the training courses in japan. 
Who continues to make contributions to society 
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Debts Due 

To the Editors: 

The debt bomb IJan. 10] proves once 
again that every loan—even between na¬ 
tions—is a gift until it is repaid. 

Norris E. Chapman 
Denver 

The world has now discovered the 
dangers inherent in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s pursuit of tight-money policies. It 
is tragic to see 12 million Americans un¬ 
employed, thousands of U.S. companies 
in bankruptcy and hordes of Third World 
countries on the brink of default. No won¬ 
der John Maynard Keynes warned us to 
avoid high interest rates. 

Suzanne M. Taylor 
Bothell, Wash. 



So the Federal Reserve is the “lender 
of last resort’ and will “create the liquid¬ 
ity to save the system." What that means 
is that Americans, through taxation and 
inflation, will have to pay to save a group 
of greedy bankers and irresponsible gov¬ 
ernments, including our own. 

Jack Van Zandt 
7'ehachapi. Calif. 

As a former deputy comptroller of the 
currency for special surveillance, 1 know 
that all national banks, large and small, 
were regularly informed of their excessive 
and risky loans to foreign countries. These 
loans were not made solely on the recom¬ 
mendation of young lending officers; they 
were approved by the banks’ directors. 
The Comptroller's attempts to reduce or 
eliminate these loans were thwarted by a 
Federal Reserve Board that contended 
that loans to foreign countries should not 
be criticized, and by bank executives who 
argued that such countries could not go 
bankrupt or fail to exist. In view of the 
current situation, the Fed and the bankers 
should remember that they were told that 
even in Lower Manhattan the chickens 
would come home to roost. 

Robert A. Mullin 
Rockport, Texas 


_L etters 

Your story is a fine analysis of the lend - 
ing practices of Western bankers. 1 agree 
with your statement that the responsibility 
for this mess lies with the “gunslinging" 
young bank officers who get ahead by 
handing out money to foreign borrowers 
with little concern about repayment. The 
banks are at fault for this situation They 
fail to tram their personnel properly. 

Joseph W. Welsh 
Vero Beach, Fla. 

Some readers may have been sur¬ 
prised at the magnitude of the figures used 
for the countries in your debt watch list 
chart. Consequently, some explanation of 
the numbers might be useful. The dollars 
of total debt at the end of 1982 are gross 
external debt, including short-term debt 
but excluding assets abroad. Sometimes 
short-term debt is not taken into account 
by analysts, but recent experience has 
shown that such credit is at least as trou¬ 
blesome in refinancing situations as long¬ 
er-term credit. Similarly, foreign assets 
may not always be immediately available. 

In measuring the debt service pay¬ 
ments for 1983, we go beyond the conven¬ 
tional method, which includes interest 
payments and amortization of principal 
for medium- and long-term debts. Morgan 
Guaranty also counts short-term debt, be¬ 
cause a country that faces a liquidity prob¬ 
lem should not assume that short-term 
credits will routinely be renewed. 

Our rigorous definitions result in con¬ 
siderably higher figures than are custom¬ 
arily applied. But we believe our approach 
is valid in the current situation. In reality, 
however, we would not reduce a country's 
credit standing solely to a set of numbers 
without considering other factors as well. 

Rimmer de Vries 
Senior Vice President 
Morgan Guaranty Irust Co. 

New York City 

I was so alarmed by the operations of 
the banking business that I have decided 
to keep my extra cash in a purse hung 
around my dog s neck 

Paul Pugliese 
lx>ng Branch. N.J 


Rock-’n’-Roll Deb 

'Haute decadence" is my description 
of Cornelia Guest and her debut as a rock 
performer IJan 101. It is tragic that once 
again it is “fashionable to flaunt the tradi¬ 
tional. frivolous perquisites of wealth and 
class." 

William David Taylor 
Bannockburn. III. 

Cornelia says she can add and sub¬ 
tract and read. So can a second-grader. 

Rick White 
Los Angeles 

Hooray for fun-loving. High School 
Dropout Cornelia Guest! However, it 
should be noted that many debutantes 


have become lawyers, journalists, educa¬ 
tors. businesswomen and civic leaders. 
Let’s not sell the American deb short. 

Barbara P. Grant 
Chicago 

And I thought Marie Antoinette was 
insensitive! 

Robert Seward 
Endicott. N. Y 


Rubinstein Calling 

One day the voice on the other end of 
the line said, “This is Arthur Rubinstein" 
Man. 31. My husband, who was superin¬ 
tendent of the school district, was sure 
someone was pulling his leg. But no, the 
maestro was in the area and wondered if 
there was a school interested in a spur- 
of-the-moment program. Rubinstein’s 
greatness was in his wanting to share his 
God-given talent with others. 

June M. Larson 
Harrison. Mich. 


Meat Eaters 

The article “Prague's Sullen Winter" 
IJan. 101 is interesting, especially when 
you say “a middle-level executive is re¬ 
sponsible for overseeing the production of 
2 million tons of canned meat a day ." Two 
million tons is 4 billion lbs. With a world 
population of 4.585 billion, this is almost 
1 lb. of meat a day for every person in the 
world. No wonder the plant can t meet its 
quota 

Emerson H. Virden Jr. 

Norristown, Pa. 


Describing Begin 

In 1982 Menachem Begin IJan. 31 
brought peace to the Galileans, hope to 
the Lebanese, and victory for the U.S. and 
the West. Begin may be tough and stub¬ 
born But truculent? No. Out of touch? 
Absolutely not! 

Hart N. Hasten 
Indianapolis 


Gifted Child 

In 1964 I accepted a nine-year-old 
boy who had been disrupting his class 
into my fourth-grade group His name 
was Steven Jobs IJan. 31. 1 had been 
trained in educating gifted and talented 
students, and I used these methods suc¬ 
cessfully with Steven. He now credits me 
with turning him on to learning. It is sad 
when an especially bright student has to 
cope with education rather than benefit 
from it. 

Imogene (“Teddy ") Hill 
Sacramento 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIMfc Letters, Time & Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtemachi. Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100. Japan, 
and should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space 
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Making millionaires is our business 


The Lottery laden with Millions.. 

1 Million Mark Jackpot s;«r D " 

2 Million Marks Top Prize guaranteed 
103.278 Million Marks Prize Capital 


th CLASS 

August-September 


1st Draw on August 22nd, 1903 



l&iCLASS 

M April 


ISI Di.iuv mi April 151h 1 'I 


9nd CLASS 

ARm Mdy 


ISt Duw nn M.iy Sill |tJf13 

•| Million DM 2nd 
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4 th CLASS 

July 
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“ July-August 


1st Draw (it. July Mill MHi 
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1st Di.iw nn June 3rd, 

•f Million DM 
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■J Million DM 
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2nd Diaw on August 26th, 1983 
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or 10 x 100000 DM 

3rd Draw nn August 29th 1983 


16 x 3000 DM - 48000 DM 

160 x 2000 DM - 320000 DM 

30000 x 720 DM - 21600000 DM 


4th Draw on September 2nd, 1983 

Million DM 

or 10 x 100000 DM 

5th Draw on September 9th, 1983 

Million DM 

as 1 Main Prize 
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4th Dow on June 241ft, 19HJ 

4th Di.rw nn M.iy 10(13 


1 x 50000 DM 
1 x 25000 DM 
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x 25000 DM 
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15000 DM 
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1 x 50000 DM 
1 x 25000 DM 
1 x 15000 DM 
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IT S FUN BEING 

A DOUBLE MILLIONAIRE... 

and you could be the lucky one by winning this 
fabulous amount in the Nordwestdeutsche Klas- 
senlotterie with just a small stake. Remember 1 this 
lottery is government administered and the only 
one to make such an OUTSTANDING WINNING 
OFFER! 

The total prize capital amounts to over 103 MIL¬ 
LION DM including 242 MAIN PRIZES ranging 
from 100,000 DM up to 2 million DM and another 
107,616 prizes up to 50,000 DM. EACH FRIDAY a 
MILLION DM JACKPOT will be drawn - this could 
be yours. The first million is due on April 8th, 1983 

ALL PRIZES ARE FULLY PAID - free of German 
taxes - payable in any currency to any place you 
choose and strictly confidential. OUR SERVICE IS 
WORLDWIDE - wherever there is a postal service 
you can play our lottery. BUT YOU CAN’T WIN 
UNLESS YOU BUY A TICKET. There are full 
tickets, half tickets and smaller shares. All of them 
take part in all draws and have equal winning 
chances, but of course only full tickets receive 
100 % of the prize money, smaller shares are 
only entitled to their corresponding portion. 

The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month 
period, is divided into 6 classes. Each single class 
has 4 partial draws except the main draw in the 6th 
class which consists of 8 drawing days running 
over 6 weeks. ALL DRAWS ARE PUBLIC AND 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED. The amount of 
money given away and the number of winning 
. tickets increase with each class until over 54 < 
telUten PM ere drawn In the 6th class. 


1 x 50000 DM 
1 x 25000 DM 
I x 15000 DM 
1 x 10000 DM 

MSMMmWi Class 

= 13 410000DM 


6th Draw on September 10th, 1983 

1 Million DM 

or 10 x 100000 DM 

7th Draw on September 23rd, 1983 

*fl Million DM 

1 or 10 x 100000 DM 

8th Draw on September 30th, 1983 

4 Million DM 

B or 10 x 100000 DM 


WE CHECK ALL TICKET NUMBERS FOR WIN¬ 
NERS and tell you - and only you - that you have 
won. You will also get a list of winning numbers 
after each class, so you can check to be certain 
that we are looking after your interests. 

To get in on the winning action just complete and 
mail the attached application form together with 
your remittance in an envelope. You will immedia¬ 
tely get your ticket and information in English. 

Tear out along clotted line and mail in an envelope 


TICKETS FOR THE 70th LOTTERY 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW. The draws 
commence on April 8th. 1983 and con¬ 
tinue until September 30th, 1983. 


Kralsliausstrafle 9 P.0. Box 3833 
D-49B9 HERFORD / West Germany 


.-DM 


Complete, enclose your cheque and mail to Mr W Wessel, Postfach 3033. D-4900 Herford 

TICKET APPLICATION FORM (West Germany) 

Please send me by return of post NORDWESTDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE tickets as stated below 

.full (1 /I) tickets at 720- DM each (approx. 292 US-$ or 180 Cstg ) =.-DM 

.hall (1/2) tickets at 360-DM each (approx. 146 US-$ or 90 Cstg.) --- . -DM 

. quarter (1/4) tickets at 180.-DM each (approx 73US-$or 45 Cstg) =.-DM 

winning lists ind. postage • j° r {jj^ r ™](approx. 8 52 US-S or 5 25 £stg.) - -DM 

Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US*$ or Cstg = .-DM 

The quoted U5-$ or Cstg equivalents are only a rough estimate For exact exchange rates plea&e ask your bank 
The prices stated above cover the whole series of 6 classes. Cheques should be made payable to Mr. W. Wessel. II you 
pay by German cheque or DM bank draft made payable to a German bank, bank charges are not applicable In all other 
cases, especially when remitting m currencies other than DM you will be credited with the equivalent received tor your 
remittance (Exchange rate quoted as at Dec. 1,1902) 

Mail the tickets to 1 Mr.DMrs DMissDMessrs.LJ (print clearly 1 )Please answer in GermaiOn English[J 

FULL NAME: .. . 


STREET AND NUMBER: 


PLACE (city / country«' postal code):. 


P.O. Box: 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

T ime was just two months old in May 1923 when the first 
Frenchman, former Premier Rene Viviani. appeared on its 
cover. Since then, there have been 105 other cover stories devoted 
to French individuals or events. Last week, 
inaugurating Time’s 60th anniversary, all 
those covers went on exhibit at Paris' 

Georges Pompidou Center. Titled “Ameri¬ 
ca Looks at France, TIME 1923-1983," the 
exposition not only chronicles 20th century 
Gallic history, but also documents Time's 
interest in the personalities and preoccupa¬ 
tions of the French. 

In an introduction to the exhibit. Time 
Inc. Editor in Chief Henry Grunwald 
wrote: “The covers represent only a frac¬ 
tion of Time s coverage of French affairs. 

But they outline the changes both in the 
American view of France and in the insti¬ 
tution known as the newsmagazine." Stan- Mme. Pompidou with 1 
ley Hoffmann, professor of French civili¬ 
zation at Harvard, who supplied an accompanying 
commentary, noted, “While the French have long thought that 
Americans had an image of France that was simultaneously ar¬ 
chaic, sentimental and condescending, this is not the image that 
emerges from Timt's covers." Hoffmann counted 73 covers on 
political and military figures, dominated, of course, by Charles 
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de Gaulle, who appeared on 14 covers and was Time’s Man of 
the Year for 1958. Concurring with Hoffmann's opinion, the 
French press praised Time's serious approach to French affairs. 
The daily Le Quotidien de Paris said, “ This invaluable vision is, 
foi distant America, what France is all about." 

The gala reception marking the show's opening took place 
not at the Pompidou Center, where a strike 
had delayed the hanging of the artwork, 
but at a nearby unfinished restaurant. 
Among the 400 guests were numerous cov¬ 
er subjects or members of their families, 
including Georges Clemenceau. grandson 
and namesake of the French Premier who 
appeared on the cover in 1926; Genevieve 
de Gaulle, niece of General De Gaulle; and 
the widow of President Georges Pompi¬ 
dou. a cover subject in 1969. 1971, 1973 
and 1974. Present, too, were former Pre¬ 
mier Edgar Faure (1955), former Foreign 
Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
(1964) and Actress Jeanne Moreau (1965) 
ME Publisher Meyers Commented Jacques Soustelle, former 
Governor-General of Algeria and a 1959 
cover subject: “These magazine covers are a textbook of French 
history of the past 60 years.” Time is proud to be celebrating 
those 60 years of French history with 60 years of its own. 
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Playing Nuclear^oker 

The stakes get higher and higher in the showdown over missiles in Europe 

T hf Year of the Missile is barely a 
month gone, yet already the sense 
of urgency is intense, the diplo¬ 
matic activity fren/ied. French 


T hf Year of the Missile is barely a 
month gone, yet already the sense 
of urgency is intense, the diplo¬ 
matic activity fren/ied. French 
President Francois Mitterrand and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko were 
on missions to Bonn last week, and Vice 
President George Bush will arrive in the 
West German capital next week. In Brit¬ 
ain, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
set forth her position in the House of 
Commons; in Rome, the Pope outlined his 
in an address to the Vatican diplomatic 
corps. With pressure building on all sides. 
President Reagan defended his record on 
arms control at an impromptu press con¬ 
ference and held a publicized meeting the 
next day with his chief negotiators. 
“Arms control is the next big issue,” said 
a senior White House aide. “It has to be 
faced.” If anything, he was understating 
the case. 

The issue of such rising prominence— 
and potentially deadly consequences— 



hinges on two related enterprises: the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s be¬ 
leaguered plans to deploy 572 new Ameri¬ 
can missiles in Western Europe, and the 
superpowers' deadlocked negotiations on 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (iNr). 
Barring a breakthrough in those talks, 
which resume this week in Geneva, NATO 
is committed to begin deploying its mis¬ 
siles by the end of this year. If it fails to 
meet that deadline, the Western Alliance 
will have demonstrated to itself and to its 
adversaries that it is incapable of carrying 
out the most impouant coiled ive decision 
it has made in many years. 

Nothing would please th*. Kremlin 
more. The single highest priority of Soviet 
foreign policy in the months ahead is to 
stop most if not all of the new American 
weapons from crossing the Atlantic. To¬ 
ward that end, the Soviets might, if neces- 

The view from the White House: 

“They want us to remain at zero.” 












































sary and if possible, cut a last-minute deal 
with the U.S. on inf. But they have at 
least as much hope for success through a 
campaign of pressure and propaganda di¬ 
rected at the Europeans. 

Gromyko's four-day visit to West 
Germany marked yet another Soviet 
pitch to European public opinion. His 
timing was no accident- West German 
parliamentary elections will be held on 
March 6 (see box), and the arms-control 
issue may swing the outcome. The elec¬ 
tion results, in turn, could determine 
whether the American missile deploy¬ 
ment proceeds on schedule, not only in 
West Germany but in the other NATO 
countries as well. Gromyko strove to be 
dovish in Bonn, though he did drop an oc¬ 
casional note of menace. “We cannot ig¬ 
nore the fad," he warned, "that the Fed¬ 
eral Republic is the only state due for 
deployment of Pershing II rockets, which 
can reach strategic targets deep in the So¬ 
viet Union in a few minutes." 

On the other side of the Atlantic. Rea¬ 
gan complained at his press conference 
that to the Soviets "promises are like pie¬ 
crusts, made to be broken " Be that as it 
may. it is clear that the Soviets' skillful 
propaganda- stressing their peaceful in¬ 
tentions. their willingness to reduce their 
numbers of missiles aimed at Western Eu¬ 
rope and their flexibility at the bargaining 
table—has convinced many Europeans 
that the Soviet disarmament goals are 


The view from the Kremlin: 
“We are not naive people.*' 




genuine. The U.S., known for its Madison 
Avenue genius, has been put on ihc 
defensive. Acknowledging as much, the 
White House last week announced the 
formation of a task force that will try to 
get America's arms-control message 
across to the Europeans Heading the task 
force: former West Coast Advertising Ex¬ 
ecutive and present Ambassador to Ire¬ 
land Peter Dailey 

Bush s trip represents another facet 
of the belated U.S. public relations coun¬ 
teroffensive. At every stop during his two- 






week, seven-nation tour, the Vice Presi¬ 
dent will emphasi/e Americas 
commitment to peace and to reducing nu¬ 
clear weapons He will assure the allies 
that the Administration is serious about 
trying to reach a negotiated settlement, 
pointing out that one will not be possible 
unless the West Europeans stand firm on 
deployment. "His intention." says his 
chief of staff. Admiral Daniel Murphy, "is 
to listen to just w hat is on their minds and 
how they see the problem." 


A s so often m Soviet-American re¬ 
lations. the superpowers are play¬ 
ing a form of poker. The U.S. is 
trying to use the threat of new 
missiles in Europe as a bargaining chip to 
force the Soviets to discard the most pow¬ 
erful and modern of their intermediate- 
range missiles already in place. The 
prospective US arsenal includes 108 
Pershing 1 Is. all bound for West Germa¬ 
ny, to replace the shorter-rangc Pershing 
Is that have been there since 1969, plus 
464 Tomahawk ground-launched cruise 
missiles (Glt'Ms) that are earmarked for 
Britain, Belgium. Italy and The Nether¬ 
lands as well as West Germany. T he Per¬ 
shing I Is would arc up to the edge of space 
and unleash earth-penetrating warheads 
that can destroy concrete-rein forced bun¬ 
kers 100 ft underground, the slow but elu¬ 
sive cruise missiles home in on their tar¬ 
gets with pinpoint accuracy f see box) 

Together, the two missile systems rep¬ 
resent the state of the art in Yankee inge¬ 
nuity, the ultimate bang for the buck. But 



















































A Tomahawk ground-launched cruise missile (GLCM), photographed from an Air Force F-4 chase plane, in flight over a Utah test range. The new 18-ffl 


like all nuclear weapons, their purpose is 
paradoxical: they exist not to be em¬ 
ployed, but to be deployed, as instruments 
of deterrence. The trouble is, the U.S. mis¬ 
siles are not only undeployed—they may 
be undcployable. The> face technical 
problems on the test ranges in the U.S. 
and funding problems in Congress. 

Far more serious, the U.S. missiles 
must wend their way through a withering, 
and growing, barrage of political opposi¬ 
tion in Western Europe. The difficulties 
stem from December 1979, when the Car¬ 
ter Administration agreed to put in new 
missiles by 1983 while promising to con¬ 
duct arms-limitation talks with the Sovi¬ 
ets in the meantime, in the hope that the 
deployment would not be necessary. That 
“two-track” approach was supposed to 
demonstrate the ability of NATO to re¬ 
spond in a forceful yet reasonable way to 
new Soviet military challenges. 

The result may be just the opposite. 
First Leonid Brezhnev, then his successor 
Yuri Andropov, dangled the possibility of 
substantial missile reductions, thus fan¬ 
ning public opinion in Western Europe 
against deployment and increasing the 
likelihood that it will be delayed or even 
blocked. Every week there is new evi¬ 
dence that the West European leaders 
might be wavering, or at least worrying 
about how long they can resist popular 
and parliamentary hostility to the station¬ 
ing of new U.S. weapons on their soil. 

West Germany is the linchpin. As 
Gromyko implied, it is missiles there that 
worry and provoke the Soviets more than 
those anywhere else. Partly that is be¬ 
cause West Germany is closer to the 
U.S.S.R. than other NATO member stales 
in Central Europe. Also it is because Ger¬ 
many alone is scheduled to receive both 
the Pershing 11$ and the cruise missiles. 
The Pershings can theoretically hit tar¬ 
gets in the western U.S.S.R. less than 
ei&ht minutes after their lift-off. 

Additionally, Germany frightens the 
iggpiets because it is Germany, with all its 


ghosts of past scourges. Soviet propagan¬ 
dists have been quick to dub the Gl.CM 
the “German-launched cruise missile," 
even though it will be stationed at U.S. 
military bases that already house nuclear 
weapons. 

In order to head off protests from the 


militant left, the pro-U.S Bonn govern¬ 
ment of Chancellor Helmut Kohl has 
kept under wraps the exact sites at which 
the Pershing 11s will be stationed. If the 
Kohl coalition were to fall in the elections 
or get cold feet about the missiles, it is 
nearly certain that the other European 




A Trio to Tax Any Negotiation 


I ntermediate-range nuclear missiles are understandably of more urgent concern to 
U.S. allies in Europe and to the Soviets than to the U.S. itself. Such missiles are 
designed to fly no more than 3,000 miles, which puts all U.S. territories except west¬ 
ernmost Alaska out of their range. Most Soviet citizens and every European, however, 
are vulnerable. To make intermediate-range missile negotiations even trickier, the 
bargaining that resumes this week in Geneva concerns reductions in a Soviet arsenal 
already in service, while the NATO missiles that might be cut are yet to be deployed. 

There are principally three types of missiles under discussion in Geneva: one Sovi¬ 
et and two U.S. The Soviet missiles are probably targeted on military sites; similarly, 
the Western missiles would be aimed at the Soviet missiles and other military targets. 


Soviet SS-20. The SS-20 is the biggest of the three (36 ft. 
tall, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter). Unlike its Soviet liquid-fueled 
predecessors, which are considerably less accurate, the SS- 
20 is propelled by solid fuel. The main advantage: liquid 
fuel cannot be stored in a missile and the fueling process is 
slow. All U.S. missiles use solid fuel. The SS-20 s range is 
long, up to 3,000 miles, and it is mobile, which makes it 
harder to find and destroy. Each has its own launcher, and 
Western intelligence experts suspect there is room for a 
second reload missile inside; the launcher runs under its 
own power on tank treads or tires. The missile is MlRVed, 
carrying three 150-kiloton warheads, each with its pro¬ 
grammed target. The SS-20 is a replacement for the anti¬ 
quated SS-4 and SS-5, which nevertheless remain deployed 
and are under negotiation in Geneva. The Soviets have de¬ 
ployed some 340 SS-20s in the past six years—a rate of 
more than one a week—scattered over 38 sites. Two-thirds 
are west of the Ural Mountains, pointing westward with at 
most a 20-min. flight to West Germany. Sums up a Bonn 
defense official: "There is no Soviet weapons system in its 
class that comes close to matching the SS-20." A compatri¬ 
ot in the Foreign Ministry agrees. “The SS-20,’' he says, “is 
a unique threat." 


Test firing off the cruise . 






S self-propelled missile, which has a maximum range of 1,500 miles, flew 788 miles during the test at speeds of up to 500 m.p.h. 


countries would follow in domino fashion. 
As NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns 
said last week, “Germany is crucial." 

Britain is an uneasy home for the 
Tomahawk cruise missiles too. On the one 
hand, it has the closest ties with the U.S. 
of all the allies, and Us Conservative gov- 


Utt 


ernment is ideologically compatible with 
the Reagan Administration. Prime Min¬ 
ister Thatcher has been a stalwart sup¬ 
porter of Reagan's zero-option proposal, 
under which he would cancel the planned 
U.S missile deployment if the Soviets 
would agree to dismantle the missiles they 


HEW 


already have m place (333 SS-20s plus 280 
SS-4s and SS-5s). But last week Thatcher 
indicated less resolution than she has in 
the past. “One hopes to achieve the zero 
option," she told the House of Commons, 
“but in the absence of that we must 
achieve balanced numbers." The opposi¬ 
tion Labor Party in Britain is vocally anti¬ 
deployment. Thatcher may call a general 
election in October, two months before 
the first Tomahawks are due to arrive at 
Grecnham Common, 52 miles from 1 on- 
don, where a group of women is conduct¬ 
ing a round-the-clock “peace camp" 
against the deployment Just the remote 
possibility that a Labor government 
could come to power is a nightmare 
for Washington. 

D espite its reputation for political 
chaos, Italy has been remarkably 
serene and sure about accepting 
its quota of 112 Tomahawks. Part 
of the reason is that the powerful Italian 
Communist Party is trying to project a 
moderate image and demonstrate its in¬ 
dependence from Moscow. The Vatican 
has been generally tolerant of deploy¬ 
ment, despite strong opposition to nuclear 
weapons from U.S. bishops. Said Pope 
John Paul II recently: “Dialogue calls for 
reciprocity . . In the progressive reduc¬ 
tion of armaments, nuclear or conven¬ 
tional, the parties must be equally in¬ 
volved and together travel the various 
stages of disarmament " Two other coun¬ 
tries slated for Tomahawk cruise missiles, 
Belgium and The Netherlands, have im¬ 
posed so many conditions and left them¬ 
selves so many loopholes that it is highly 
uncertain what they will do in the crunch. 

France has played its usual role of 
NATO's proud and somewhat haughty odd 
man out The French have their own nu¬ 
clear deterrent, and they are not part of 
the military structure of the alliance. But 
they are extremely concerned about Sovi¬ 
et superiority in the region and are keep¬ 
ing their fingers crossed that, come the 


U.S. Pershing II. Until last Friday morning, the new Martin-Marietta missile had not 
had a successful test flight. A skeptical Congress has authorized funds only for the first 
21 missiles; the Pentagon hopes to build 108, at a total cost of S2.8 billion. All are 
destined for West Germany, where they will replace shorter-range Pershing Is that 
have been there since 1969. The Pershing IPs range of 1,000 miles means it cannot 
reach Moscow from West Germany, but it can land its 250-kiloton warhead (15 times 
the Hiroshima bomb) in many pans of the western U.S.S.R. in less than ten minutes. 
Like the SS-20, it is propelled by solid fuel in two stages. Not quite so tall and much 
slimmer (32 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 3 in.) than its Soviet opposite, the new Pershing is theoreti¬ 
cally ten times as accurate, able half the time to hit within 30 yds. of its target. Once the 
warhead is diving earthward, its “radar area correlator" kicks in, comparing the actu¬ 
al terrain below with a map stored in its small computer, and moving external fins to 
bring the warhead down precisely on target. This complicated “terminal guidance 
^ system "failed to work properly during last November’s test 

-fl ight. It is not as mobile as the SS-20, but its extreme accura- 

\ | cy is of great military value against such vital hardened tar- 
i gets as an enemy’s communications centers. It is probably 
? the weapon that most worries Soviet military strategists. 

| U.S. Tomahawk cruise missile. The SS-20 and the Persh i ng 
g II are ballistic missiles: they fly in an arc like an artillery 
! shell. The Tomahawks are more like unmanned jet planes; 

I indeed, they are designed to replace piloted bombers. The 
comparatively petite (18 ft. long, 2 ft. 3 in. wide) cruise mis¬ 
siles are loaded four to each wheeled launcher, with four 
launchers clustered at each site. Britain is to have ten such 
sites, Italy seven. West Germany about six, Belgium and 
The Netherlands three each. The cost for the 464 missiles: 
$3.7 billion. Tomahawks have a drawback: they are slower 
than most jet planes. At a cruising speed of about 500 m.p.h., 
a Tomahawk would take three hours or more to fly its 200- 
kiloton warhead from England to a Soviet target. The mis¬ 
sile’s advantages: stealth, remarkable mobility and accura¬ 
cy. A cruise missile can skitter along between 50 ft. and 200 
ft. above the ground and, guided by a preprogrammed com¬ 
puter map similar to that on board the Pershing II, strike 
within 10 to 20 yds. of its target. 






Special Report 


moment of truth at the end of the year, 
their neighbors do not back awa T from 
deployment. Last week brought the ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle of France’s Socialist 
President Francois Mitterrand delivering 
a tough and gutsy speech to the West Ger¬ 
man Bundestag, urging his audience, but 
especially his fellow Social Democrats, to 
rebuff Gromyko by showing their support 
for the firm missile stand endorsed by 
Chancellor Kohl, a Christian Democrat. 
Said the French leader: “Whoever gam¬ 
bles on the decoupling of the European 
continent from the American continent 
would call into question the maintenance 
of equilibrium and thus the mainte¬ 
nance of peace.” 


cal cost if NATO overcomes its internal re¬ 
sistance and moves ahead with the de¬ 
ployment plan. If hundreds of thousands 
of demonstrators try to block the installa¬ 
tion of the missiles, the trauma could 
leave lasting scars on the already battered 
body of transatlantic solidarity. The U.S. 
would be blamed for having pitted allied 
governments against large portions of 
their own constituencies. It would be that 
much harder to make a decision, not to 
mention implement it, the next time an 
escalation of the Soviet military threat re¬ 
quired a unified response by NATO. 

Actually, the West Europeans have 


any French military ana¬ 
lysts feel that a partial de¬ 
ployment—say 50 Ameri¬ 
can missiles after a Soviet 
reduction in SS-20s - would be pref¬ 
erable to Reagan’s zero option. T his 
way the Soviets would know that an 
attack on their part would be met by 
at least some retaliation “Deter¬ 
rence,” says Pierre Hassner, a foreign 
policy expert at the University of 
Paris, “is a state of mind.” 

Flexibility, too, is a si ate of mind, I 
and it is one that the chief U.S. nego¬ 
tiator on INI", Paul Nit/e, has been j 
trying to encourage in Washington 
and communicate to the West Euro- , 
peans. After meeting with Reagan 
last Friday, Nit/e said that while the 
zero option remains the Administra¬ 
tion's position, the U.S. might consid¬ 
er some compromise if the Soviet 
Union showed “give” on its own part. 

Nitze knows that American stub¬ 
bornness does not translate into al¬ 
lied firmness. Quite the contrary. 

And with every crack in nato unity, 
the credibility of his negotiating posi¬ 
tion is diminished; the threat of de¬ 
ployment looks more like a bluff; and 
the vicious cycle takes another turn 
for the worse. The Soviets have less Gromyko, right, with Vogel: appealing to German opinion 


and less incentive to give up anything 
in the negotiations As the American 
hand gets weaker, the stakes get higher. 
For the Soviets, the winner's pot includes 
the possibility of seriously, perhaps irrep¬ 
arably, dividing NATO. 

However, if for any reason the new 
American missiles fail to arrive in Europe 
by the end of the year, the military conse¬ 
quences would not be nearly so dire as 
President Reagan suggested last week. 
The collapse of the deployments, he 
warned, would leave Europe with “no de¬ 
terrent on our side.” But even without the 
Tomahawks and Pershing 1 Is, NATO has a 
panoply of American nuclear weapons— 
shorter-rangc missiles, fighter-bombers, 
carrier-based planes aboard aircraft car¬ 
riers in the Sixth Fleet—plus the indepen¬ 
dent nuclear forces of the British and 
French Together these weapons still pose 
a formidable threat of retaliation. 

h fact, there could be a severe politi¬ 


thcmsclves partly- -and the Soviets large¬ 
ly—to blame for the whole dilemma. The 
rhetoric of the building European anti¬ 
nuclear movement has absurdly cast the 
U.S. as the imperious, imperialist villain 
who is thrusting upon the peace-loving 
West Europeans weapons that they nei¬ 
ther want nor need. It is one of the many 
ironies of the whole episode that it was the 
West Europeans who originally asked for 
a NATO buildup, and that the U.S. agreed 
to proceed with the deployment program 
despite strong misgivings about its mili¬ 
tary and political rationale 


T 


he U.S. had stationed long-range 


missiles, bombers based in the U.S. and 
missiles launched from nuclear subma¬ 
rines. These weapons constituted the 
U.S.’s central, or strategic, arsenal—the 
triad. Then one of West Germany’s 
brightest up-and-coming defense intellec¬ 
tuals and politicians, Helmut Schmidt, ar¬ 
gued strenuously in the Bundestag that 
America's own deterrent of last resort 
constituted a nuclear umbrella of “ex¬ 
tended deterrence” for Western Europe, 
sheltering NATO’s first lines of defense on 
and around the Continent. 

But this was in the days of the U.S.’s 
uncontested strategic nuclear superiority 
f RFK over the Soviet Union. In the late '60s 
and early '70s, that comfortable mar¬ 
gin in intercontinental weaponry 
gave way to parity, or rough equiva¬ 
lence. At the same time, the Soviets 
continued their buildup in military 
manpower and conventional forces 
within Europe until the Warsaw Pact 
had a considerable numerical edge 
over NATO. 

European and American defense 
planners alike began to worry about 
the concept of “extended deterrence” 
breaking down and the defense of 
Europe becoming “decoupled" from 
that of the U.S. Imagining future cri¬ 
ses, they feared that the Soviets 
might be able to use their by now vast 
strategic power to hold America's 
central forces in check while they ad¬ 
vanced bishops and knights against 
weaker NATO pieces on the European 
chessboard. 

Was it any longer plausible that a 
Soviet armored blitzkrieg into West 
Germany would trigger a U.S. retal¬ 
iatory blow from North Dakota, 
since that in turn might trigger a 
counterretaliation against the U.S.? 
Would an American President risk 
New York in defense of Hamburg? 

Enter the SS-20. It was first de¬ 
ployed early in 1977. It was a re¬ 
placement for the SS-4s and SS-5s, 
m with which the Soviets had been 
menacing Europe for decades. The 
SS-20 was therefore not a new threat in 
that its targets more or less matched those 
of the old SS-4s and SS-5s that were des¬ 
tined for retirement. But the SS-20 is an 
immensely more capable weapon, it is 
mobile, highly accurate and dauntingly 
destructive, with three independently tar- 
getable warheads. (SS-20 is its NATO des¬ 
ignation. The Soviet Strategic Rocket 
Forces innocently dubbed it the Pioneer, 
in honor of the U.S.S.R.’s version of Cab 
Scouts and Campfire Girls.) 

Schmidt, by then the Chancellor of 
West Germany and the most knowledge¬ 
able and articulate spokesman for Euro¬ 
pean fears of decoupling, saw a sinister 


missiles in Europe two decades I connection between the Soviet introduc- 


■ ago, but they were soon removed 
because they seemed redundant 
and excessively vulnerable, given the abil¬ 
ity of the U.S. to hit any target in the 
U.S.S.R. with intercontinental ballistic 


tion of the SS-20 and what he regarded as 
the shortsighted, selfish American con¬ 
duct of the second Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks (SALT TI). 

The SS-20 had a range (3,100 miles) 
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just shy of what would qualify it as a stra¬ 
tegic weapon. Therefore it could not be 
limited by SALT II. Schmidt was fearful 
that Jimmy Carter would sign a salt ii 
treaty that would let the SS-20 run free 
while restricting the introduction of new 
American weapons in Europe. In order to 
assure Schmidt's support for the embat¬ 
tled salt II treaty and to make amends 
for a series of bungles on other European 
defense issues, the Carter Administration 
agreed in 1979 to the “two-track” ap¬ 
proach. The U.S. would set about putting 
new missiles in Europe by 1983 unless it 
could reach an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. in the meantime that would re¬ 
duce the Soviet nuclear threat in the re¬ 
gion, preferably by cutting the num¬ 
ber of SS-20s. 


partment and Joint Chiefs of Staff in com¬ 
mitting the U.S. to continue abiding by its 
terms. So much for the West Europeans' 
hope that a new round of salt might obvi¬ 
ate the need for new American missiles in 
their countries. A series of official state¬ 
ments, leaked documents and new Penta¬ 
gon programs suggested that the Adminis¬ 
tration took more seriously than any of its 
predecessors the feasibility of a “limited, 
protracted'’ nuclear war. The West Euro¬ 
peans feared that their countries might be 
the battlefield. Finally, Reagan's enthusi¬ 
asm for a worldwide crusade against Soviet 
Communism, voiced during a trip to Eu¬ 
rope last summer, could hardly have been 
less in tune with the growing nostalgia 



i t was, from the outset, a risky and 
deeply flawed concept. The next 
round of salt like the previous 
ones, was to be bilateral, between 
the two superpowers, with no chairs 
at the table for West European repre¬ 
sentatives. The U.S.S.R. has persis¬ 
tently tried to include British and 
French nuclear weapons on the 
agenda, but the U.S. is just as ada¬ 
mant about discussing only Soviet 
and American forces. Unlike the 
U.S.S.R.'s Warsaw Pact satellites, the 
U.S.’s NATO allies are truly sovereign 
states, and Britain and France have 
refused to let the U.S. bargain with 
their independent arsenals. 

The Soviet missiles in question 
are entirely in the U.S.S.R., but the 
American ones are supposed to be 
deployed on the territory of third 
countries. That has given those coun¬ 
tries a de facto veto over the Ameri¬ 
can negotiating position since the 
U.S. cannot deploy missiles without 
the host nation's say-so. Moreover, it 
has presented the Soviets with a gold¬ 
en opportunity to play the U.S. off 
against its allies. 

The Soviets have been only too 
eager to do so, expertly exploiting the 
homegrown angst and ambivalence Mitterrand at the Bundestag: urging transatlantic unity 



in Europe. Much of the neutralism 
and anti-Americanism have been concen¬ 
trated among the younger generation. 
Unlike their elders, they have no personal 
recollection of Americans as liberators of 
Western Europe or of Soviets as occupiers 
of Eastern Europe. Many of them have 
grown up taking their freedom, their pros¬ 
perity and their American-backed securi¬ 
ty for granted. 

The Reagan Administration inherit¬ 
ed a policy and an alliance that would be 
troublesome even if managed with great 
skill and sensitivity. The Administration 
demonstrated neither, thereby making a 
bad situation considerably worse. 

Following through on his campaign 
denunciations of SALT U as ‘‘fatally 
flawed,” Reagan came into office hoping 
that he could set arms control aside until 
the U.S. had a chance to rearm. He decided 
to leave the treaty unratified, although he 
reluctantly went along with the State De¬ 


there for detente and disarmament. 

By mid-1981 the Administration was 
convinced that it had to make at least the 
appearance of a serious quest for progress 
on the negotiating track laid down in 
1979, or the allies would exercise their 
veto and derail the deployments for good. 

As the Administration buckled down 
to the task of designing a proposal for the 
INF talks, the most influential figure— 
more so than anyone at the White House, 
in the Cabinet or even at the sub-Cabinet 
level—turned out to be Richard Perle, 41, 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for In¬ 
ternational Security Policy. A longtime 
aide to Democratic Senator Henry Jack- 
son of Washington and a vigorous oppo¬ 
nent of SALT on Capitol Hill, Perle quickly 
established himself as the Administra¬ 
tion’s most tenacious, articulate hard-lin¬ 
er as well as one of its most skillful bu¬ 
reaucratic infighters. 


Perle championed what became 
known as the zero option (or zero-zero 
proposal, as the Administration came to 
call it) for the negotiations on inf. Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger fol¬ 
lowed Perle's lead in making the case to 
the White House. 

Originally a European idea, the zero 
option would require the Soviets to re¬ 
move the SS-20s with which they were 
threatening Europe, as well as their older 
SS-4s and SS-5s, if NATO called off its 
planned deployment of the Tomahawks 
and Pershing IIs. As refined by Perle, the 
zero option was extended to all SS-20s 
throughout the U.S.S.R., including those 
in Asia. Since they are mobile, he argued, 
PBtss they are a potential threat to Europe 
even if aimed at China. 

Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and Richard Burt, who was 
then the director of the Bureau of Po¬ 
litico-Military Affairs, argued for a 
more modest trade-off that would 
have allowed the Soviets to keep a re¬ 
duced force of SS-20s, while NATO 
deployed enough of its own missiles 
to establish equality in warheads 
After months of fierce intramural 
combat, Perle won. President Rea¬ 
gan, who paid little attention to 
arms-control policy and was an¬ 
noyed by the esoteric complexity of 
past agreements, liked the boldness 
and simplicity of the zero proposal. It 
dramatized his proclaimed goal of 
achieving sweeping reductions in 
arms control rathei than the mere 
limitations imposed by SAI T. Also, 
the proposal unabashedly required 
the Soviets to accept drastic cuts in 
existing forces in exchange for the 
U.S.’s holding back on future deploy¬ 
ments. Reagan endorsed the notion 
that the Soviets should be forced in 
arms control to pay a penalty for 
having moved dangerously ahead of 
the U.S. in overall military power, an 
alarming judgment that many ex¬ 
perts do not share with the President. 

Paul Nitze. the veteran U.S. 
arms-control negotiator, liked the 
zero option too. at least as a starting 
point As he told TIME last week, “It was 
essential that we have a going-in position 
which was concise, which could be ex¬ 
pressed in a single paragraph in a speech 
and would have an impact at home and 
abroad." 

Reagan unveiled the zero option in an 
address broadcast live to Western Europe 
on Nov. 18, 1981, and the initial reaction 
from across the ocean was relief and ap¬ 
plause. With one stroke. Reagan seemed 
to have outflanked the unilateral disar¬ 
mament movement. Even British Labor 
Party Leader Michael Foot, who opposes 
the stationing of any U.S. missiles in Brit¬ 
ain, was forced to concede: “It seems at 
least [that Reagan 1 has made a response 
which people in Europe can understand 
because proposals for disarmament are 
what the world is crying out for.” 

Reagan seemed also to have stolen a 
march on the Soviets. Leonid Brezhnev 





Special Report 


West Germany Reconsiders 

W hen conservative West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl wrested power 
from the Social Democratic-led coalition of Helmut Schmidt more than 
three months ago, he took pains to emphasize his commitment to NATO’s missile 
deployment plans. So did Kohl’s new partner, the centrist Free Democratic Party 
(F.D.P.), which had been instrumental in causing the collapse of the Schmidt 
government by forming a new partnership with Kohl’s Christian Democratic 
Union (C.D.U.) and its sister party, the Christian Social Union (C.S.U.). Now, 
just five weeks before West Germans go to the polls in national elections on 
March 6, the missile isspe has been thrust into the forefront of the election cam¬ 
paign. The debate has clouded Kohl’s early prospects of victory and may subject 
West Germany to a siege of serious political instability. 

Kohl now faces a growing fear among West Germans that U.S.-Soviet arms 
talks will prove fruitless, making deployment of the U.S.-made Pershing II and 
cruise missiles all but certain. According to a recent poll, 54% of Kohl’s Christian 
Democratic supporters favor some kind of postponement in deploying the weap¬ 
ons, as do 65% of Social Democrats and 70% of Free Democratic voters. As a re¬ 
sult, many West Germans are calling for an_ _ KARIN MILL 

“interim solution” that would trim the num- 
ber of missiles on both sides or put off deploy- 
ment while talks continue. Kohl has rejected 
any compromise, arguing that such a course 
would undermine the U.S. zero-option bar- 
gaining position at Geneva. But C.D.U. stfrat- 
egists concede that the Chancellor knows 
public opinion is running against him and 

would welcome a more flexible approach by pmj® 
the Americans. ' '' 4> ‘ " 

The search for an interim solution has mt \ . 

been enthusiastically embraced by the Social pR \ - 

Democrats, though the party officially favors ^ 

deployment if talks break down. Says Hans- [ I " /3T 
Jochen Vogel, the party’s leader and candi- MBs r 

date for Chancellor: “There has hardly ever 
been a negotiation in which the final result K' 
was identical to the opening position of one B 
of the parties.” He adds: “Kohl wants a man- * 
date for deployment. I am fighting to avoid 
deployment.” At a party convention last '' 
week, Vogel drew the loudest cheers when he 
called for a “constructive” U.S. reply to Sovi- i i " : fl^B, 

et overtures for reciprocal arms reductions. L?_:_."■"J r .__i 

Still, Vogel has been ambiguous enough in Papfor-m£ch6 Genscher and Reagan 
his approach to allow his party’s pro-deploy¬ 
ment believers, most notably Schmidt, to support him. 

Hans-Dietrich Genscher, Kohl’s Foreign Minister and the leader of the Free 
Democrats, in campaigning against Vogel declared that Bonn is not contemplat¬ 
ing any change in the 1983 deployment date. But Genscher has also waffled on 
the deployment question. Addressing party officials, he went so far as to argue 
that an interim agreement was implicit in the initial “double-track” strategy 
adopted by NATO in 1979. Genscher said that the alliance could indeed stretch 
out deployment while talks continued. 

The Free Democrats, still reeling from charges of opportunism for precipi¬ 
tously abandoning Schmidt last September, now enjoy the support of only 3% or 
4% of the voting public. That is short of the 5% necessary to assure representa¬ 
tion in the Bundestag. The C.D.U.-C.S.U. coalition has dropped slightly, from 
51% to 49%, according to a recent poll. If the Free Democrats fail to qualify, 
Kohl could be forced to form a minority government. Meanwhile, the opposition 
is gaining on him. From a low of 30% in opinion polls last year, the Social Demo¬ 
crats have rebounded to 41%. The pro-environment, antimissile Green Party is 
eqjoying 6% in the polls, and could well displace the F.D.P. from its traditional 
role as West Germany’s pivotal third party. The prospect of the uncompromising 
Greens holding the parliamentary balance of power is unsettling to both major 
parties. 

Even if Kohl wins the coming elections, his margin could be razor thin. Still, 
Kohl insists he will regard any victory as a mandate to deploy NATO missiles if 
the Geneva negotiations should collapse. 


had been achieving considerable success 
with his “peace campaign” and his call 
for a moratorium on nuclear weapons in 
Europe. Suddenly that appeal seemed 
pale compared with Reagan's dramatic 
proposal “to get rid of an entire class of 
missiles,” as Nitze put it. 

But what was a triumph of public re¬ 
lations turned into a headache when 
Nitze and the U.S. team settled in at the 
negotiating table. Whatever its merits as a 
“going-in position,” the zero option was 
clearly going nowhere in Geneva. It was 
simply non-negotiable. The SS-20, after 
all, is the pride of the Soviet Strategic ; 
Rocket Forces. The Kremlin has sunk bil¬ 
lions of rubles intp developing it, training 
its crews and getting it in place. There was 
no way that Moscow would agree to dis¬ 
mantle every one of ihese missiles in ex¬ 
change for “paper” reductions of missiles 
that the U S. had not deployed and might 
not be able to deploy, given the turmoil in 
Western Europe. Besides, it goes very 
much against the grain of the Soviet mili¬ 
tary to dismantle even antique weapons in 
accordance with deals that their diplo¬ 
matic comrades make with the U.S.S.R.'s 
principal adversaries. Only very reluc¬ 
tantly did the Soviets agree in SAL T to tear 
down small numbers of some of their most 
outmoded strategic weapons. 

L ast November the new Soviet party 
leader, Yuri Andropov, denounced 
the U.S. proposal for inf as one¬ 
sided. “Let no one expect unilater¬ 
al disarmament from us,” he said. “We 
are not naive people.” 

The Soviets countered with a zero op¬ 
tion of their own. Arguing that there is al¬ 
ready a rough balance in medium-range 
(1.000 to 5,000 kilometers) missiles and 
aircraft in Europe, they proposed that 
each side should freeze its forces (thus rul¬ 
ing out the deployment of cruise missiles 
and Pershing I Is). By 1985 there would be 
a redtirfinn from I 000 missiles and 
bombers on each side to 600; the total 
would drop to 300 by 1990 and eventually 
to zero. 

The Soviets’ arithmetic is utterly pho¬ 
ny. It ignores large numbers of Soviet 
weapons that clearly should be included. 
On the Western side of the ledger, it 
counts weapons that just as clearly do not 
belong in the equation. In order to make 
the numbers come out the way they want, 
the Soviets are counting some old Per¬ 
shing I missiles that are in the West Ger¬ 
man armed forces, even though they do 
not have their own nuclear warheads 
(these would be supplied by the U.S. dur¬ 
ing a crisis) and have ranges shorter than 
a number of Soviet missiles that do not 
show up in the U.S.S.R.'s tally. The 
Kremlin gives equal weight to vintage 
British Vulcan bombers, which are practi¬ 
cally candidates for an aeronautical mu¬ 
seum. and their own Backfire, one of the 
most potent planes in the Soviet air force. 
Soviet charts also equate France's S-2 and 
S-3 ballistic missiles with the SS-20. which 
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has three times as many warheads and al¬ 
most twice the range. 

The Soviet insistence on factoring 
British and French nuclear forces into 
their calculations is critical to their NATO- 
splitting strategy. Since the British and 
French already have more than 250 me¬ 
dium-range bombers and missiles, the So¬ 
viet proposal fora reduction on both sides 
to 300 by 1990 would leave the U.S. with 
less than 50 slots of its own—none of 
which could be filled with Tomahawks or 
Pershing fls, since those would be prohib¬ 
ited by another provision of the Soviet 
proposal. 

T he purpose, as some Soviet offi¬ 
cials have admitted in private, is 
to come as close as possible to 
driving the U.S nuclear presence 
off the Continent. “We're Europeans." 
said one Soviet official. “You Americans 
arc not. You have no business being here 
with your nuclear weapons." 

Soviet negotiators had also been hint¬ 
ing in Geneva that if the NATO deploy¬ 
ments went ahead us planned, they might 
walk out of not only the iw talks but the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START), 
which are proceeding in parallel. The So¬ 
viet proposal in START is for reductions 
well below the ceilings established by 
SAl T II 

But that proposal is contingent on 
there being no new missiles in NATO. Last 
fall the Soviets seemed intent on backing 
away from their earlier threat of a walk¬ 
out, since it conflicted with the image of 
infinite patience they were trying so hard 
to convey. 

In a televised speech on Dec. 21, An¬ 
dropov offered to reduce the number of 
SS-20s aimed at Western Europe from the 
current level of 250 to somewhere around 
162, equal to the number of British and 
French missiles. Fie also implied that the 
U.S.S.R. would take out of commission its 
old SS-4s and SS-5s. 

The proposal was deceptive and 
vague The SS-4s and SS-5s were over¬ 
due for the scrap heap anyway. The So¬ 


viets may have deployed excess SS-20s 
precisely so that they could negotiate 
away some of the surplus to prove their 
reasonableness. 

Moreover, Andropov left open the 
possibility of merely moving the excess 
SS-20s so that they were cast of the Urals; 
from there the missiles could be put on 
trains and brought back within range of 
Europe in a day 

But Andropovs overtures were 
pitched perfectly to the European public 
Now the Soviets could claim to be remov¬ 
ing from Europe as many SS-4, SS-5 and 
SS-20 warheads as the U S. was planning 
to introduce on its cruise missiles and Per¬ 
shing 11s Even better, the U.S.S R was 
conveying the impression of flexibility, in 
marked contrast to the U.S., which was 
still stuck on zero. 

Andropov's performance to date has 
demonstrated that the West may be deal- 



Shultz and Adelman in Oval Office last we ek 

A strong incentive for reaching agreements . 


ing with a new type of Soviet leader—a 
poker player who handles his cards with 
subtlety and prestidigitation. He has been 
remarkably quick and shrewd in taking 
advantage of openings that circumstance, 
allied anxieties and American missteps 
have given him. 

Bre/hnev wa? in office for a number 
of years before he had the confidence and 
the backing within the collective leader¬ 
ship to assume a forceful, prominent role 
in foreign policy In the European nuclear 
debate, Bre/hnev attempted a number of 
personal, high-visibility ploys to head off 
na lo decisions 

But none were as successful as the way 
Andropov has played his hand these past 
two months—first, with his televised 
speech in December, then with tantaliz¬ 
ing but carefully hedged hints of addition¬ 
al concessions to visiting West German 
Opposition Leader Hans-Jochen Vogel 
earlier this month. 

All this has made it possible for the 
wily Andropov to give a firm resound¬ 
ing nyet to the Reagan Administration's 
zero proposal while at the same time 
seeming to say da to the West Europe¬ 
ans in their eagerness for a return to 
detente. 

Nit/e and his colleagues had expected 
that the zero option would run into a stone 
wall in Geneva. They were somewhat 
more surprised to discover that Washing¬ 
ton gave them virtually no flexibility to 
explore compromises along the lines of 
what the State Department had originally 
favored a reduced SS-20 force offset by a 
scaled-back na ro package. 

F inally, last summer, Nitze took it 
upon himself to overcome the iner¬ 
tia of the American policymaking 
process isee box 1. He embarked on 
a secret exploratory mission with his Sovi¬ 
et counterpart, Yuli Kvitsinsky. The two 
men came up with a plan that might have 
broken the bargaining impasse. Nitze 
would have given up the Pershing II pro¬ 
gram altogether and had the U.S. deploy 
enough cruise missiles to offset a greatly 

. ’ ~13 
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Special Report 


The Nitze Approach: Hard Line, Deft Touch 


i 


I f by last July, Paul Nitze and Yuli Kvitsinsky were not wrenched 
precisely friends, the American and his much younger So- ington, Ni 
viet counterpart nevertheless knew each other well. For meetingol 
more than eight months, Nitze, 76, and Kvitsinsky, 46, had Nationali 
been assigned to Geneva, meeting twice weekly to negotiate State Geoi 
a diminution of both sides’ European missile arsenals, the Within da 
goal of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (inf) talks, finished a 
The men met more casually as well. Their final informal comment: 
meeting before last summer’s two-month recess took place In a c 
on the afternoon of July 16 at a mountainside restaurant that the n< 
near the town of Saint-Cergue, overlooking Geneva. Leav- sential. Bi 
ing the lodge, as they strolled together down a forest path on through S 

the way to their car, Nitze passed to_ _MINGAI 

Kvitsinsky a typed document. The 
paper outlined a possible agreement 
between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union on the INF issues. The Soviet 
official studied the document, then, 
in his perfect English, told Nitze 
that he thought such a compromise 
seemed plausible The Soviets would 
dismantle more of their missiles 
than they publicly intended, al¬ 
though not as many as the U.S. pub¬ 
licly demanded. Both men agreed to 
take the plan back to their govern¬ 
ments for consideration. 

As it turned out, the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union rejected the proposals. 

In fact, only a few weeks later, Nitze 
and his boss, Eugene Rostow, were 
rebuked by the White House for 
even exploring such a missile com¬ 
promise with the Soviets. And when 
Rostow was fired earlier this month, 
he suggested a bit misleadingly that 
it was Nitze’s abortive breakthrough 
last July that had clinched his down¬ 
fall, and not his own sometimes im- i 
perious style. Yet Nitze remains, by 
every account, the most experi- , 
enced, respected hawk in the de¬ 
fense Establishment. 

In 1976, two years after resigning L_ 

as Pentagon representative on the Genial In Geneva: Nitze with Kvitsinsky 
SALT negotiating team because he 

feared the Watergate-obsessed Nixon Administration might tive, patrk 
concede too much, he and Rostow helped form the hard-line from Han 

Committee on the Present Danger to lobby against the salt ii sion as an 

treaty and for bigger defense budgets. But he is not an unrea- oversaw th 
soning zealot. Indeed, even his critics, on the left and the ance; in th( 
right, admit Nitze’s pragmatism and acute intellectual power, ses over Be 

Last spring and summer, Nitze came to believe that the gest that N 
chances of realizing the Administration’s goal—the zero op- of final prc 

tion—were close to nil. Instead, the compromise on which he that kind c 

and Kvitsinsky agreed called for Moscow, most significantly, sians. The: 
to shrink the European SS-20 force from 240 to 75. In return, open.” No 

the U.S. and NATO would cancel the deployment of the Per- cism towai 
shing II and cut the number of planned Tomahawk cruise- with comp 

missile launchers from 116. to 75. Each SS-20 carries three to concede 
warheads, while each cruise-missile launcher holds four would leav 
Tomahawks. Thus, the U.S. would have been left with a one- ment, he w 
third numerical advantage in intermediate-range land- policymak 
based European warheads (300 vs. 225). made over 

Nitze would prefer the zero option, but given Soviet de- and the pn 
rnands and souring NATO relations, he thought he had Reportedly 



I 


wrenched from Kvitsinsky an attractive deal. Back in Wash¬ 
ington. Nitze and Rostow explained the proposal at a special 
meeting of Administration arms control principals, including 
National Security Adviser William Clark and Secretary of 
State George Shultz. The reaction there was mainly hopeful. 
Within days. Rostow’s aides and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
finished a report on the plan for Reagan, who had just one 
comment: Could the Joint Chiefs live without the Pershing II? 

In a collaborative reply, the military chiefs concluded 
that the new Pershing missile was important though not es¬ 
sential. But that answer to Reagan's question, routed first 
through Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, never 

_Mm gam - -gam ma/liaison reached the President. Instead. 

Weinberger had an aide, Richard 
PerJe, paraphrase the Joint Chiefs’ 
memo and graft it onto an elaborate 
Pentagon condemnation of the 
Nitze-Kvitsinsky plan. A month af¬ 
ter the Swiss mountainside tdte-k- 
tete, Nitze and Rostow were chas¬ 
tised by Clark m a memo to Shultz 
for exceeding their negotiating au¬ 
thority. Clark denies that the memo 
was a reprimand, but officiate who 
have seen it insist otherwise. 

Back at their mountainside 
meeting place in September, Kvit¬ 
sinsky told Nitze glumly that his su¬ 
periors in Moscow had rejected the 
July proposal, and had scolded him 
for agreeing to it. The crucial, unan¬ 
swerable question: Might the Nitze 
plan have blossomed into an agree¬ 
ment, despite the initial Soviet rejec¬ 
tion, if Washington had backed it? 

Nitze refuses to admit that his 
hand has been weakened as he re¬ 
turns to Geneva this week. “If you 
propose to gel something done,” he 
said last week, hours before meeting 
at the White House with Reagan, 
“you can’t go into it thinking you’ll 
be defeated. I will have the necessary 

_flexibility.” 

i Kvitsinsky Or so he naturally expects. From 

the beginning he has led a produc¬ 
tive, patrician life of unimpeded success. After graduating 
from Harvard, Nitze amassed a fortune during the Depres¬ 
sion as an investment banker. In government since 1940, he 
oversaw the creation of the Marshall Plan and the NATO Alli¬ 
ance; in the early ’60s he helped manage U.S. responses to cri¬ 
ses over Berlin and Cuban missiles. Some who know him sug¬ 
gest that Nitze is now driven to achieve an INF treaty as a sort 
of final professional capstone. Nitze scoffs: “1 just don’t give 
that kind of thing any thought. My problem is with the Rus¬ 
sians. They’re the subject I’m focusing on, with my eyes wide 
open.” No one should doubt that he has all requisite skepti¬ 
cism toward the Soviets. But he may ultimately lack patience 
with compatriots he considers wrongheaded. “If Reagan fails 
to concede more flexibility,” says one colleague, “I think Paul 
would leave.” Even if Nitze is finally forced out of govern¬ 
ment, he will surely prefer to go discreetly, ever the gentleman 
policymaker. Says Nitze: “There’s been entirely too much fuss 
made over problems here on the Washington scene.” The fuss 
and the problems are surely not over yet. — ByHurtAndereon. 
Reported by Gregory ##, Wfonsynekt/ Woe bbigton 
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reduced force of SS-20s in Europe. The 
purely military rationale of the Pershing 
11$ had always been the object of debate 
and doubt. Their range would not permit 
them to reach Moscow, and the targets 
that they could hit in the western regions 
of the U.S.S.R. were also covered by 
American intercontinental and subma¬ 
rine-based missiles. Nitze was convinced 
that “cutting the Gordian knot,” as he put 
it last week, and reaching an agreement 
that both reduced the SS-20s and allowed 
the U.S. to introduce cruise missiles was 
well worth the sacrifice of the Pershing 
Ils. However, Perle, who was once Nitze’s 
prot 6g6 and ally, vehemently opposed the 
plan. At Perle’s urging, Weinberger 
fought the compromise and got the Presi¬ 
dent to decide that the Pershing IJs could 
not be sacrificed after all. The Krem¬ 
lin, too, rejected the Nitze-Kvit- 
sinsky deal probably because it cal¬ 
culated it could do better by holding 
out for no American missiles at all. 

Since then, the zero option has 
become even more of a millstone 
around the Administration’s neck. 
Because zero is absolute, it does not 
lend itself to compromise, especially 
in an Administration where arms 
control is, at best, highly suspect. The 
prevailing view, represented most 
forcefully in closed-door meetings by 
Perle, has remained that no agree¬ 
ment is better than a bad agreement, 
and any agreement that leaves the 
Soviets with any SS-20s is a bad 
agreement 

The allies are close to the other 
end of the spectrum: almost any 
agreement is better than none, and 
any agreement that significantly lim¬ 
its the SS-20s is probably a good one, 
or at least the best that can be hoped 
for, given the apparent shakiness of 
NATO’s resolve to deploy the Per¬ 
shing 11s and cruise missiles. If the 
talks fail, the West European govern¬ 
ments are going to have to be able to 
claim the U.S. negotiated in good 
faith and that the failure was because 
of Moscow. Clar 

American officials say privately 
that something like an interim solution— 
reduced, equal deployments on both sides 
with the vague, nonbinding espousal of 
zero as a long-term goal—might be possi¬ 
ble later, but not now. They do not want 
to give even the hint of an official en¬ 
dorsement before the West German elec¬ 
tions. lest the U.S. appear to be leaving 
Helmut Kohl, a strong public supporter of 
the zero option, out on a limb. 


The U.S. needs its allies to be more sup¬ 
portive of its negotiating position in order 
for them also to be more supportive of the 
deployment program. And the deploy¬ 
ment program must appear to be on track 
for there to be any chance of the Soviets’ 
making a deal. But for all that to happen, 
the Administration would have to make 
up its mind that the zero option has long 
since outlived whatever usefulness it once 
had, and that the time is overdue to pro¬ 
pose a more realistic compromise that 
would induce both the Soviets and the 
West Europeans to accept some new mis¬ 
siles in Europe. 

Once he gets an earful from the NATO 
allies. Bush may counsel something to 
that effect after he returns from his tour of 
Europe. Another potentially decisive fig- 



Control and Disarmament Agency, Ken¬ 
neth Adelman, Shultz will eventually not 
just counterbalance but replace Weinber¬ 
ger as the predominant Cabinet member 
on arms control policy. But evert if that 
happens, it could already be too late. 

The Kremlin seems to think so. Last 
week tass, the official Soviet news agen¬ 
cy, was quick to dismiss suggestions of an 
interim solution as “absolutely unaccept¬ 
able.” With such pro-American figures as 
Thatcher beginning to qualify their ad¬ 
herence to the current U.S. position, the 
Soviets probably figure"they have much to 
gain and little to lose by holding out for 
their own version of the zero option: no 
NATO missiles at all in exchange for token 
reductions on their side. Reagan joked 
last week about that very possibility. The 
cnnerly Soviets, he said, agreed “halfway” 
with his reduction proposal: “They 
want us to remain at zero.” 


T hat is exactly what the Sovi¬ 
ets want, and it is an outcome 
the West should certainly re¬ 
sist. Another, quite different 
“interim solution” that the Soviets 
might happily accept would be for 
NATO to suspend its deployment of 
the Tomahawks and Pershing 11s al¬ 
together as long as the INF negotia¬ 
tions continue. Some West German 
politicians have floated the idea of a 
“postponement option” along those 
lines. 

If NATO were forced to postpone 
deployment, either because of the 
German election results or a further 
breakdown in NATO solidarity, then 
the game would almost certainly be 
over, and the U.S.S.R. would have 
won the whole pot. its negotiators 
could simply settle in for an intermi¬ 
nably long and unproductive talk¬ 
athon like the Mutual Balanced 
Force Reduction (MBFK) negotia¬ 
tions that have been dragging on in 
Vienna for almost ten years. 

In preparation for the resump¬ 
tion of the inf talks and the Bush 
ks mission, Reagan held an hourlong 
meeting in the Oval Office last Fri¬ 
day with his top political aides, national 
security advisers and arms-control negoti¬ 
ators. “The coming round” of negotia¬ 
tions, said a presidential statement re¬ 
leased afterward, “is particularly 
important because our far-reaching pro¬ 
posals. combined with our defense mod¬ 
ernization programs, provide a strong in¬ 
centive for reaching agreements on lower 
levels of forces.” 

Whether the Administration's pro¬ 
posals and policies are somehow heading 
toward an agreement with the Soviets, or 
whether they have pointed the U.S. to¬ 
ward a major crisis within the Western al¬ 
liance and a breakdown of superpower 
arms-control negotiations, is the question 
of the hour and perhaps the question of 
the year. — By Strobe Talbott. Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo/London, Roland Flamlnl/Bonn 
and Gregory H. Wlerzynskl/WasMngton, with 
other bureaus 


T he reaction to that reasoning in 
Bonn: nonsense. Said one of 
Kohl s closest aides last week: 
“The Chancellor would be de¬ 
lighted if the Americans shifted to a more 
flexible approach in Geneva, especially 
if it brought the two sides close to an 
agreement.” 

There is some chance that the U.S. 
might still stem the adverse trends in Eu¬ 
rope and thus reverse the vicious cycle. 


, Weinberger and Ed Meese conferring on arms talks 


ure is George Shultz. So far the Secretary 
of State has not mastered the substance of 
arms control or asserted a moderating in¬ 
fluence in policymaking on the subject. 
He has put his top deputy, Kenneth Dam. 
in charge of overseeing INF and START, 
but Dam, like Shultz, has yet to come to 
grips with the technical and bureaucratic 
morass. The State Department is sup¬ 
posed to take the lead in the work of vari¬ 
ous interagency committees charged with 
providing guidance to the negotiators, but 
meetings are rarely productive. The offi¬ 
cials involved spend hours haggling over 
minutiae and discussing uncontentious is¬ 
sues. “People are afraid to speak up,” ex¬ 
plains one regulat participant. “They’re 
afraid of the right wing.” 

Shultz partisans insist that in his own 
quiet, methodical, gradual way he is tak¬ 
ing charge. They predict that in collabo¬ 
ration with the new director of the Arms 
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New Ta ctics at Half Time 

In his State of the Union and budget messages, Reagan will shift his stance 


"How time flies when you're having 
fun." 

-Ronald Reagan at an informal 
news conference on the second anni- 
versary of h 1 s I naugura t ion 

T he irony was unmistakable. Tor as 
everyone m the While House press 
room knew, ihe President is under 
siege at the half-time mark of his 
Administration Indeed, more than a few 
of the inevitable stories analyzing his per¬ 
formance at the mid-point sound more like 
obituaries than dispassionate assessments. 

Against this background, the Slate of 
the Union speech that Reagan is deliver¬ 
ing this Tuesday night and the budget he 
is sending to Capitol Hill six days later 
have assumed even greater importance 
than is customary They will bring the 
Administration, and the nation, to a cnti- 
! cal lest. At issue is whether Reagan can 
produce a credible program to nurture 
sustained recovery from the crippling re¬ 
cession that seems to have finally hit bot¬ 
tom Thai in turn will go far to determine 
wheiiiei he can regain enough of the po¬ 
litical momentum he lost in the past year 
lo rt * 1 ire his effectiveness during the sec- 
j ond h Ifofhisterm 


Pinal touches were still being put to 
both documents over the weekend. But all 
last week Reagan was in effect rehearsing 
themes and lines for the two big mes¬ 
sages at the news session, at a fund-rais¬ 
ing dinner in Chicago for Republican 
Senator Charles Percy and at a kind of 
mid-term pep rally in Washington for his 
political appointees I he sum of his re¬ 
marks suggests that he may be about to 
moderate his harshly ideological stance 
just enough, and just in time, to stave 
off disaster. 

The most striking change is in tone. 
I ast year's Stale of the Union speech was 
a self-confident stay-the-course message 
typified by this assertion to Congress: “I 
will not ask you to try to balance the bud¬ 
get on the backs of the American taxpay¬ 
er " But last week he was stressing moder¬ 
ation and an appeal for bipartisan 
cooperation To the Republican contribu¬ 
tors at the Percy dinner, Reagan held up 
as a model the accord worked out among 
the White House, the National Commis¬ 
sion on Social Security Reform and House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill, even though it in¬ 
cludes huge tax increases. “Yes, it in¬ 
volves necessary compromise,” said Rea¬ 
gan “We must now seek similar answers 


to other problems weighing on our econo¬ 
my and on our people.” 

A comparable note of somber concern 
is creeping into the President's assess¬ 
ments of the economy loo. Reagan is well 
aware that the recession has reinforced a 
widespread impression that he is indiffer¬ 
ent to the sufferings of the poor and un¬ 
employed, some 300 demonstrators drove 
home the point last week by assembling in 
the bitter cold outside Chicago's Conrad 
Hilton Hotel and chanting, “We want 
jobs!” At the Percy dinner inside, the 
President told his partisan audience: “In 
the long run, economic growth will put 
our unemployed back to work, revive idle 
factories and open new doors of opportu¬ 
nity But in the short run, our people con¬ 
tinue to hurt. So we must take action.” 
That marked a sharp contrast to Reagan's 
previous denunciations of “make-work” 
programs. 

The policy changes accompanying 
this shift in rhetoric, however, are in some 
cases minor. Job programs are an exam¬ 
ple. Reagan is likely to suggest little more 
than a revival of his “enterprise zone” plan 
to give businesses tax breaks if they set up 
shop in city slums; a tiny increase of per¬ 
haps $300 million in job-training funds: 
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Unveiling his mid-term self-evaluation at a news conference 


and permission for employers to 
pay subminimum wages to teen¬ 
agers hired for summer jobs. 

In other cases, however, the 
President is about to propose some 
far more important steps that he 
long resisted, notably a hold-down 
in military spending and some 
kind of stand-by plan to raise taxes 
if necessary to shrink gargantuan 
deficits. Nonetheless, these mea¬ 
sures amount to much less than a 
wholesale retreat from Reagan¬ 
omics. The President, indeed, sees 
himself quite accurately as mak¬ 
ing the minimal concessions nec¬ 
essary to keep a rebellious Con¬ 
gress from attacking the core of his 
program, chiefly the income tax 
cuts, the social spending rollback 
and the big military buildup. For 
that matter, the change in tone is 
also less than total. Echoes of the 
chipper, partisan Reagan of yore 
rang ihrough the President’s re¬ 
marks last week, and doubtless 
will resound in ihe State of 
the Union speech as well At his 
news briefing, Reagan once more 
pinned blame for the recession 
on ‘ the overtaxing, overspending, 
over-regulating binge of the 60s 
and 70s . . that we ve finally 
started to correct" He added: 
“Nearly every economic indicator 
shows us heading into recovery. 

The same economists who were 
arguing a few months ago about how much 
worse the economy would get are now ar¬ 
guing how strong the recovery is going 
to be ” 

T hat was an overstatement. There was 
only one unqualifiedly good piece of eco¬ 
nomic news last week—though, to be sure, 
it was all important The Consumer Price 
1 ndex actually went down in December by 
.3%, only its second monthly decline in 
more than 17 years (the other also oc¬ 
curred under Reagan, last March). For all 
of 1982, prices rose a mere 3.9%, the small¬ 
est increase since 1972. when wage and 
price controls were in effect. Since Reagan 
look office the rate of inflation has been re¬ 
duced by more than two-thirds, an 
achievement the President will crow 
about, with justification, in the State of the 
Union speech. 

But other statistics made clear the 
high cost the nation has incurred to tame 
inflation. Total national production of 
goods and services, adjusted for inflation, 
dropped an unexpectedly sharp 2.5% in 
last year's final quarter. For all of 1982, 
real Ci.N.P. fell 1.8%. its worst tumble 
since 1946. U.S. mines and factories in 
December ran at only 67.3% of capacity, 
the lowest figure on record since these sta¬ 
tistics were first compiled in 1948. 

Even the gloomiest figures, though, 
now offer some paradoxical cheer. The 
fourth-quarter dive in G.N.P. i exulted 
largely from a cleanout of inventories of 
unsold goods, especially cars. That puts 
business in a position to raise production 
sharply and rehire workers once final 


sales turn up, as auto sales already have 
Housing starts !asl year, at 1.061.000, 
were the fewest since 1946. But the 
monthly rate, even after a December set¬ 
back. has jumped 43% from its October 
1981 low. Further increases are likely be¬ 
cause of a sharp drop in mortgage interest 
rates that also was the primary force 
pushing down consumer prices in Decem¬ 
ber. Personal income last year rose only 
6.4%, the puniest increase in 19 years. 
Still, that was above the rate of inflation, 
so those Americans who are not among 
the 12 million unemployed enjoyed a gen¬ 
uine, though small, increase in their abili¬ 
ty to buy goods and services. 

O n balance, the economy does 
seem to be poised for a recovery, 
but one that most economists still 
expect to he so slow that unem¬ 
ployment will remain above 10.5% for 
many months to come. More worrisome, 
there are signs that a vicious circle has 
begun that could block any sustained ad¬ 
vance. The fourth-quarter drop in G.N.P. 
so reduced tax collections that the federal 
deficit in fiscal 1983, which started Oct. 1, 
is now certain to exceed $200 billion. 
That intensifies the threat that Govern¬ 
ment borrowing to cover the deficit will 
gobble up the lcndable money needed to 
finance business investment and consum¬ 
er buying. A group calling itself the Bi- 
Partisan Budget Appeal, headed by 
former Secretary of Commerce Peter Pe¬ 
terson, last week published an ad calling 
on Reagan to make draconian reductions 
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- in the deficit. The ad was signed 
“by five former Secretaries of the 
£ Treasury and some 500 top law¬ 
yers, academicians and heads of 
blue-chip corporations. 

Reagan, who long dismissed 
deficits as a kind of passing an¬ 
noyance, formally recognized the 
danger last week Said he. “A high 
pnoiity must he to get a hammer- 
lock on this monster known as the 
federal budget." It is too late now 
to do anything much about fiscal 
1983, but White House aides hope 
to propose a budget lowering the 
fiscal 1984 deficit to $188 billion. 
By their figuring, that would be 
$47 billion less red ink than could 
be expected if all federal pro¬ 
grams were to continue un¬ 
changed (Both numbers were cal¬ 
culated at the end of last week and 
could be revised further.) 

A big chunk of the saving 
would be provided by the payroll- 
tax hike and delay in benefit in¬ 
creases recommended last week 
by the Social Security commission. 
The rest would come from an $8 
billion reduction in planned mili¬ 
tary spending already announced 
by Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger, skipping of a pay in¬ 
crease for federal employees, a de¬ 
lay in cost of living increases for 
federal civilian and military as 
well as Social Security pensioners, 
and further reductions in such social pro¬ 
grams as food stamps. Medicare and Med¬ 
icaid Overall, the aim is to freeze most 
nondefensc spending at fiscal 1983 levels 
in dollar terms That would mean real cut¬ 
backs in many programs, how severe 
would depend on the rate of inflation. In 
both his State of the Union speech and 
budget message, Reagan is sure to sound 
the theme that everyone must sacrifice in 
order to gel the deficits under control. 

After some eleventh-hour fluttering, 
the White House also settled last week on 
the outlines of its lax proposals. Reagan 
was expected to ask Congress to enact im¬ 
mediately a levy on imported oil and a 
surcharge on individual income taxes that 
would not go into effect until Oct. 1, 1985, 
and then only if the deficit in the fiscal 
year that begins on that date seems likely 
to exceed 2% of G.N P. T hat would work 
out to around $100 billion of red ink a 
year. The President's hope is that spend¬ 
ing cuts and economic recovery will make 
the increase unnecessary. But, says one 
high official, the stand-by proposal "has 
the double advantage of not raising taxes 
now that would hinder economic recovery 
and showing the capital markets that 
something will be done about the deficit 
in the long run." 

Reagan was expected to loave himself 
another out: the lax boosts would take ef¬ 
fect only if Congress in the next two years 
fails to enact a tax simplification plan. The 
President intends to pledge that he will 
study and eventually submit a proposal 
that would trade wholesale repeal of cx- 
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emptions and deductions for a lov'er and \ 
narrower range of income tax rates than j 
the present 14% to 50%. That would be a j 
variation of the flat-tax idea that many re- | 
formers, both conservative and liberal, | 
urge on grounds of both simplicity and eq- j 
uity (since everyone with approximately j 
the same income would pay the same tax). | 
Said Reagan last week “The top priority ; 
in taxes in this country is to have a tax sys- j 
tern that people can understand /' | 

Whatever Reagan’s final detailed j 
proposals might be. Congress is virtually j 
certain to demand a faster and more cer- ; 
tain drop in the deficit than the President 
envisions. Democrats, with some Rcpub- 1 
lican support, will howl that Reagan's j 
plans constitute anything but an equitable j 
sharing of sacrifice and that the poor have ! 
been forced to give up far too much al- | 
ready. They will insist on increases in ; 
some social spending, accompanied by j 
deeper slashes out of the Pentagon budget I 
than Reagan will recommend. I 

Even some of the President s aides j 
consider the proposal for stand-by tax in¬ 
creases to be a “Rube Goldberg’’ scheme j 
that the legislature will reject The tax- j 
writing committees of Congress are loath | 
to let the President specify the conditions | 
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under which levies should be raised. Re¬ 
publicans Robert Dole of Kansas, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Barber Conable of New York, a tax 
expert in the House, put their opposition 
on the record last week. Many Congress¬ 
men and Senators also feel that a plan 
to raise taxes only if certain conditions 
prevail is inadequate. They will propose a 
surcharge that would take effect in late 
1985, come what may. 

Still, Reagan probably has bent 
enough to avoid a repetition of last year, 
when, as one of his subordinates puts it, 
his budget “got laughed out of town.” The 
Republican Senate will be eager to find 
compromises that he might accept. The 
Democrats who control the House have 
enough leverage to force further adjust¬ 
ments, but not to enact an alternative pro¬ 
gram, even in the unlikely event that they 
could agree on one. The big question is 
whether the President’s recommenda¬ 
tions, and the modifications that Congress 
enacts, will in fact promote the recovery 
that Reagan belatedly recognizes is essen¬ 
tial to his political survival and to the 
health of the nation. — By George J, Church. 
Reported by Laurence I. Barrett and David 
Beckwith/Washington 


Man for the Mid-Point 

I f some of the sharp ideological edge has receded from 
Ronald Reagan's political rhetoric at midterm and a new 
realism shows in his policies, one Washington insider may 
be more responsible than any other. He is James Baker, the 
President’s calm, soft-spoken chief of staff, who helped Ger¬ 
ald Ford in 1976 and George Bush in 1980 oppose Reagan 
for the Republican Party’s presidential nomination. The for¬ 
mer Texas lawyer has become the President's most influen¬ 
tial White House crisis manager. Says a fellow presidential 
assistant about Baker: “He is the guy who is now driving the 
policy in this Administration. The President has become 
very dependent on him.” 

Not always. In the inaugural troika of aides—Baker, Ed 
Meese and Michael Deaver—Reagan seemed to listen to 
Meese most carefully on policy matters and to Deaver for po¬ 
litical and persona] advice. Baker mainly ran the shop and 
deferred to Reagan's two veteran associates. The troika has 
since become a quartet with the addition a year ago of Wil¬ 
liam Clark as National Security Adviser, who has the domi¬ 
nant voice on foreign policy. But on such crucial domestic is¬ 
sues as the budget and Social Security, 

Baker has emerged with his hands on 
the steering wheel, deftly maneuvering 
Reagan away from any rigid course. 

Baker's pragmatism was not always 
welcome. He had tried to persuade 
Reagan in 1981 to accept cuts in his 
record buildup of military spending and 
to increase taxes in order to avoid hor¬ 
rendous budget deficits. But he pushed 
too hard and too publicly, and was re¬ 
buffed. Stung, Baker patiently coaxed 
presidential aides to come around to his 
\K‘w When they did, they presented a 
■ iscnsus that Reagan could scarcely 


ignore. “The President has discovered that Baker has been 
right in the long run,” contends one aide. 

Baker led the White House team as the blue-ribbon com¬ 
mission on Social Security struggled to reach a compromise 
before its charter ran out. He argued inside the White House 
that failure to preserve the solvency of the Social Security 
system “not only had the potential of destroying this Admin¬ 
istration, but the entire party.” Democratic Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan of New York, a member of the commis¬ 
sion, praised Baker as “a superb staff man.” Says an aide to 
Republican Senate leaders admiringly: “Baker is a master 
poker player. He never shows his cards—and he wins.” 

The transplanted Texan's single-minded focus on the 
politics of problems is both a strength and a weakness. Bak¬ 
er, 52, readily concedes that he is not expert on most domes¬ 
tic programs and policy issues and relies heavily on his top 
aide, Richard Darman, for help on such matters. He also re¬ 
lies on the White House’s congressional lobbyist, Kenneth 
Duberstein, to handle the details of legislative strategy. 

Once a Democrat—he became a Republican in 1970— 
Baker has long been anathema to the far right. Often con¬ 
servatives have tried to persuade Reagan to drop Baker. 
“Jim is a reasonable person who sits down with the opposi¬ 
tion and works things out,” complains 
Richard Viguerie, the right’s direct- 
mail expert, who considers such rea¬ 
sonableness a weakness. In Viguerie’s 
view. Baker “doesn’t understand con¬ 
frontation politics.” 

The activists of the right have given 
up fighting Baker and instead are now 
criticizing Ronald Reagan directly. 
“The leftward drift has turned into a 
stampede,” says Viguerie about the 
President and his policies. Baker is un¬ 
concerned about the flak from the 
right. He comments: “I’m feeling pret¬ 
ty good right now,” 
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White House Chief of Staff James Baker 
















The »Klassenlotterie« in Germany 

90 years of family tradition 


The »Klassenlotterie« in Germany has a long history 
It started in 1612 as the Hamburg State Lottery 
and at that time, 371 years ago, the prizes 
consisted of bags full of silver, coins and 
precious cups. Today large sums of 
Deutsche Mark, convertible into any 
other currency, are at stake. The 
»Klassenlotteric« is a state lottery in its 
operation and state-supervised by the 
Federal States of Germany. The win¬ 
nings are state-guaranteed. The lottery 
management does not sell tickets direct¬ 
ly to individuals. This is done by state- 
appointed agents. And here we come to 
the history of the Wessel family. 

One of the oldest lottery agencies is Wessel of 
Hcrford / West Germany. They have made it 
their business for the past 90 years to bring good 
fortune to thousands of lottery clients. Heinrich Wessel, 
grandfather of the present owner Werner Wessel, started in 
1893 as a state-appointed lottery agent with the then 189th 
Royal Prussian Klassenlotterie. He was a prestigious linen 
wholesale merchant and a member of his city's council. In 1921 
he was succeeded in the management of the agency by his son 
Gustav Wessei. With the end of World War 11 the German 
»Reichslotterie« ceased to exist. 

It was only in 1948 that the Hamburg State Lottery made a new 
beginning under the name »Nordwestdeutsche Klassenlotterie* 
covering the 5 States of Northwest Germany. The task of 
rebuilding the lottery business after the damages of the war, fell 
to Mrs. Ida Wessel, the widow of Gustav. Under her capable 
managemert the agency continued until 1955. By this time her 
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son, Werner Wessel, had completed his studies in 
economics at the Cologne University and upon 
her untimely death in 1955 took over the 
*\ agency and went international as well. 

Since then the number of clients has mul- 
k A tiplied many times over and today, after 
90 years of trust and first-class reputa- 
tion, the Wessel agency is one of the 
* largest in the Nordwestdeutsche 
Klassenlotterie and well known in Ger¬ 
many and all over the world. In 1976 
Mr. Werner Wessel started a new agen¬ 
cy in Kassel for the South German 
Klassenlotterie in Munich. This new 
branch is growing quickly and now has a 
great number of clients in Germany and also 
abroad. 

Grandfather Heinrich Wessel still had to fill in the 
ticket numbers by hand and sign each lottery ticket person¬ 
ally. These times belong to the past. Grandson Werner Wessel 
has computerized his business. The checking of winners, hook¬ 
ings, printing of statements and the many other duties con¬ 
nected with the lottery, are all done by machines leaving time 
for the clerks to give clients more personal attention. The 
results are a dependable, honest and last service. 

The Wessel family, starting with grandfather Heinrich and now 
represented by his grandson Werner Wessel, have served the 
public of lottery clients for 90 years of traditional trust 

and good ,\fortune and are ready to continue 
this \ service in the times to come. 
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mgr/ Many 
my thousands 
of tickets such 
as these have brought 
^ luck and fortune to 
Wessel’s clients throughout 
the past ninety years. 
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Assau lte d from All Sid es _ 

Yet the Social Security reform plan may get through Congress 


W hen Republican Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, introduces a 
bill entitled S.l this week, he will be the 
first of a phalanx of blockers trying to 
mow down obstacles to congressional ap¬ 
proval of a $168 billion Social Security 
compromise package. With the bipartisan 
blessings of President Reagan and House 
Speaker Tip O’Neill, the National Com¬ 
mission on Social Security Reform ham¬ 
mered together the agreement hours short 
of its Jan. 15 deadline. The commission’s 


ment of $2 billion in taxes now paid on 
their benefits by federal retirees 

The 14 million-member American 
Association of Retired Persons (a.a.R.p.) 
vehemently denounced provisions requir¬ 
ing a six-month delay in cost of living ad¬ 
justments (COrA) for benefits and acceler¬ 
ating payroll tax hikes through 1990. 
A.A.R.P. is especially outraged by a re¬ 
quirement that, starting in 1984, will im¬ 
pose taxes on half of the benefits of indi¬ 
viduals with annual incomes above 
$20,000 and couples above $25,000. 




Armstrong: railing against tax hikes Pepper: defending the compromise 

A phalanx ready for the fight: better than throwing the issue into the whirlpool again. 


success, after months of deadlock, may 
have saved the entire Social Security issue 
from becoming fatally ensnared in a fero¬ 
cious wrangle on Capitol Hill. Even so, 
predicts Republican Congressman Barber 
Conable of New York, one of the so- 
called Gang of Five that helped produce 
the 15-member commission’s compro¬ 
mise agreement. "The package will be as¬ 
saulted from all sides." 

First to spring was the Fund for Assur¬ 
ing an Independent Retirement (PAIR), a 
powerful coalition ofabout 6 million active 
and retired civil servants. Barely had the 
commission’s final report appeared, when 
f air began mounting a $3 million lobby¬ 
ing and public relations campaign against 
a proposed requirement that newly hired 
federal employees participate in the sys¬ 
tem i AIR charges that the switch would 
bank i upt the healthy $96 billion civil ser¬ 
vice retirement fund, saddle Congress 
wit? 185 billion in future uncovered pen- 
sgfljti obligations, and deprive the Govern- 


By contrast, the 4 million-member 
National Council of Senior Citizens and 
the 5,000-member National Council on 
the Aging, while objecting to the c;oi A de¬ 
lay. were relieved that the basic principles 
of Social Security had been preserved. 
Said one senior-citi/en spokesman: 
"When you get legislators and White 
House leaders recognizing the kind of 
commitments the Government has made 
under Social Security, you don’t want to 
upset that." 

The Service Employees International 
Union (sx.l.U.), which represents custodi¬ 
al and building-service workers, and the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (A.F.s.c.M.fc.) 
cheered provisions that 1) require Social 
Security coverage for nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions, which may now elect not to partici¬ 
pate, and 2) ban the withdrawal of state 
and local government employees from the 
system. These unions maintain that their 
I memberships are better served by Social 


Security than by private pension plans. 

Spurred by rising Social Security costs 
and doubts about the system’s future, 
growing numbers of church, school, hospi¬ 
tal and municipal groups have been pull¬ 
ing out of the Social Security system and 
patronizing less expensive private pension 
plans; if they all withdrew. Social Security 
would lose a potential $18 billion in reve¬ 
nue. As of last fall, 456 hospitals and 399 
nonprofits of other kinds had notified the 
Social Security Administration, which re¬ 
quires two years’ advance warning, of 
their intention to forgo coverage, between 
1950 and 1981, only 159 such organiza¬ 
tions had dropped out. From 1975 to 1981, 
however, 606 state and local governments, 
employing 145,000 workers, left the Social 
Security system, at the end of 1982, about 
( 100 more units withdrew and 387 had giv- 
i en notice that they would terminate in 
; 1983 and 1984. Total employees affected' 

■ 242 000 including 55,000 from Los Ange¬ 
les County alone, accounting for $ 140 mil¬ 
lion in lost revenue to the Social Security 
system According to some legal scholars 
the pioposed ban on withdrawals m effect 
imposes a federal tax on states, a possible 
violation of the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, protecting states' rights. 
Proponents of reform expect stifT court 
tests on this point. 

A mong the politicians, bailies may 
flare over two partisan provisions 
that seek to alleviate the $1 6 trillion So¬ 
cial Security deficit projected over the 
next 75 years a Republican-endorsed 
proposal to raise the retirement age from 
65 to 66 after the year 2000, and a Demo¬ 
crat-endorsed plan to increase the payroll 
tax by .46^ in 2010, bringing it to 8 1 FI 
at that time. The most formidable opposi¬ 
tion to the proposed reforms may come 
from Republican Senators Jesse Helms of 
North Carolina, Steve Symms of Idaho 
and Nancy Kassebaum of Kansas. They 
have joined forces with fellow Republi¬ 
cans, Senator William Armstrong of Col¬ 
orado, chairman of the Social Security 
Subcommittee, and Representative Bill 
Archer of Texas, two of the three com¬ 
mission members who voted against the 
final plan. The coalition opposes the 
agreement's tax hikes and levies on bene¬ 
fits. Armstrong, who has filibustered on 
lesser issues, denies that he will attempt 
to talk the reform bill to death. "I don’t 
want to kill it. I want to improve it." 

Despite all the nibbling and posturing, 
however, the commission package ap¬ 
pears to have a good chance of surviving 
Congress. Admits Armstrong: “The odds 
don’t favor victory for the opposition.” 
Democratic Representative Claude Pep¬ 
per of Florida, 82, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee and a key commission 
member, summed up his support this way: 
“While the compromise is not to my liking, 
it is better than throwing Social Security 
into the whirlpool.” —By Susan Tifft. 

Reported by Jeanne Saddler and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 









The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


The Sile ncers 


Finding Peace in Strength 


T here is a melancholy echo these days for 
Richard Helms, former head of the CIA, 
as he trudges to the Pentagon and pulls up a 
chair in the somber interior of Room 3E333. 
He and ten other members of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Strategic Forces have 
been asked to design the free world's nuclear 
deterrent for the rest of this century. Helms' 
entire adult life has been given to studying 
and acting against forces that would quell 
freedom. The problem probably cannot be 
solved for more than a few years at a time, a 
fact that Helms accepts but many Ameri¬ 
cans find hard to digest. 

As Helms nears 70, his belief that 
strength brings peace, that vigilance 
thwarts aggression, is undimmed. And so he 
is back in public service, alarmed at the ris¬ 
ing number of people in the free world who 
accept without question Soviet declarations 
of peace, who grow flaccid out of fear of So¬ 
viet strength. The cycle repeats itself. 

Fifty years ago this Sunday, Jan. 30, 
Hitler In 193S: the burden of history 1933, when Helms was a Williams College 

sophomore getting ready for exams, he 
heard that Adolf Hitler had become dictator of Germany. Two years later, in the 
fall of 1935, Helms was a United Press reporter in Berlin, hunched forward in his 
seat in the Kroll Opera House watching Hitler rant against the Versailles Trea¬ 
ty. “1 noticed that Hitler had become rather pale,*’ Helms recalls. “He was pass¬ 
ing a handkerchief back and forth between his hands underneath the lectern." 
Suddenly Helms understood. “At this moment," Hitler shouted, “German 
troops are crossing the Rhine bridges and occupying the Rhineland!" His 
mesmerized audience cheered wildly. Helms, then 23, was stunned. The world 
shrugged. 

In the summer of 1936, Helms covered America’s greatest hero, Charles 
Lindbergh, who became frightened by German air might after Hermann Goring 
showed him the huge air force he was building. That September, Helms was in 
Nuremberg at the Nazi Party Congress, where uniformed ranks roared their de¬ 
votion to Hitler and flights of new bombers thundered endlessly overhead. In all 
his subsequent years in and around power. Helms has never seen anything quite 
like it. 

Helms rode in the car behind Hitler in a motorcade through Nuremberg, 
where the frenzy spilled down every street. At the Burg, a medieval castle. Hitler 
came out on the battlement for one of his rare interviews. Helms was seized by 
conflicting emotions. He looked down on Hitler, who was smaller than Helms 
had thought. Hitler's handshake was firm. But his personality was not hypnotic. 
His eyes possessed no power, as the myths had it. Hitler’s skin was coarse and his 
mustache slightly gray. His bottom teeth were gold-plated, which made Helms 
suspect they were false. Hitler’s smile was humorless but his manner was pleas¬ 
ant enough. What was it about this plain man that had brought him so far, 
Helms wondered as Hitler talked of his hatred of Bolshevism, of the value of the 
party congress. Later, Helms would write: “No imagination could make any¬ 
thing godlike out of the ordinary mortal who chatted on that day. The striking 
things were the ready intelligence, the understanding of German psychology, the 
complete assuredness." But the sad fact was that Helms was only one of a small 
group of journalists and diplomats who understood the Nazi menace when there 
might have been time to stop Hitler. 

There is no Hitler in today’s world, in Helms’ view. The adversary is many 
men, many nations and many systems. The measures of strength are economic 
as much as military. But the basic challenge, believes Helms, remains un¬ 
changed. how to preserve freedom while preventing war. The world failed with 
Hitler. It has succeeded for nearly four decades since World War II, largely 
through U.S. strength and resolve. Now doubt assails us again. 

So each day Helms makes his way to Room 3E333 carrying with him the 
memories of what started just half a century ago next week in Germany, when 
Hitler rose to power and weary nations turned away from danger and refused 
the burden of leadership. Helms is trying to make sure it does not happen again. 



Seven shots fell Allen Dorfman 

A llen Dorfman, above all else, was a 
survivor Introduced to the young 
Jimmy Hoffa in 1949, when the future 
Teamsters boss was bui an ambitious 
union leader in Detroit. Dorfman par¬ 
layed that friendship into a multimillion- 
dollar insurance empire whose most lu¬ 
crative account was the union's Central 
States Health and Welfare Fund From 
1958 to 1971, when Hoffa headed the 
Teamsters, Dorfman emerged as his pow¬ 
erful lieutenant. Before Hoffa was led off 
to jail in 1967 for jury tampering, he told 
subordinates, ‘‘When Dorfman speaks, he 
speaks for me." 

Hoffa was presumably murdered in 
1975, when he disappeared without a 
trace. But Hoffa's successor, Frank Fitz¬ 
simmons, continued to allow Dorfman to 
control the union’s pension fund, and 
Dorfman prospered in the murky, billion- 
dollar swamp of Teamsters loans and 
land deals A dapper dresser fond of a 
round of golf and the company of old cro¬ 
nies, he lived with his wife Lynn in a 
$750,000 home in ihe Chicago suburb of 
River woods. 

In 1972, Dorfman was convicted of 
accepting a kickback of $55,000 on a pen¬ 
sion-fund loan and served nine months in 
jail. Last December, as a result of an FBI 
probe dubbed “Operation Pendorf’ (for 
penetrate Dorfman), he and Teamsters 
President Ro> Williams were convicted of 
conspiring to bribe former Democratic 
Senator Howard Cannon of Nevada in re¬ 
turn for his putative help in blocking a 
trucking deregulation bill. Scheduled to 
be sentenced on Feb. 10, Dorfman, 60, 
faced up to 55 years in prison. 

Last week, as Dorfman and Irwin 
Weiner, his former partner in Mob- 
connected enterprises, walked to lunch 
through the parking lot of the suburban 
Hyatt Lincolnwood Hotel 
near Chicago, two men» 
wearing ski masks ran upl 
behind them. “This is uj 
stickup!" yelled one. But ob- £ 
viously it was not. T he man r 
opened Fire immediately‘ J 
with a .22-cal. handgun, hit¬ 
ting Dorfman in the back of 
the head seven times. As the 
attackers fled, Dorfman lay 
dying in a pool of blood. 

Weiner was uninjured. Dorfman 

Law enforcement au¬ 
thorities speculated that somebody was 
fearful that Dorfman might seek to cut 
his jail sentence by telling Teamsters or 
underworld secrets. Said Patrick F. Hea- 
ly. executive director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission: “A lot of people in 
the criminal world will sleep better to¬ 
night knowing that Dorfman is silenced." 
Silence comes often around Chicago: this 
was the area's 1,081st gangland-style kill¬ 
ing since the commission began keeping 
records in 1919. ■ 
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After waiting all night* Chicago |ob seekers push to apply for 3*800 temporary city positions 


Tal es of Ten C ities _ 

With wit and grit, Midwestern communities try to cope 

“Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, 
proud to he Hog Butcher. Tool Maker. Stacker of Wheat. Player with Railroads and 
Freight Handler to the Nation 

Carl Sandburg s description of Chicago at the beginning of the century was every hit 
as accurate for the rest of the Midwest With its raw energy and perpetual motion, the na¬ 
tion s heartland was synonymous with prosperous cities. Over the years. Chicago became 
identified with hogs. Toledo with glass, Detroit with automobiles. Akron with rubber. 
Youngstown with steel. Peoria with Caterpillar tractors. Today, however, in the cities that 
once were flagships of the region, unemployment has generally risen higher than in any 
other area of the U.S Hit first and hardest by the recession, the Midwest may be the 
last region in the country to recover. Nonetheless, there are signs everywhere of a 
stubborn spirit and resilience Here is a sampler of how ten Midwest cities 
are coping: 


CHICAGO. Sandburg's “City of the Big 
Shoulders” (pop. 3 million) has become 
schizophrenic. In this updated talc of two 
cities, one is prospering, the other increas¬ 
ingly depressed, For the latter, officials 
are trying to speed up a successful shift 
from heavy industry to a finance and ser¬ 
vice economy. “Chicago has known for 25 
years that its future was not going to be 
based on steel mills or stockyards," says 
Louis Masotti, a Northwestern University 
political scientist “What is happening is a 
realignment of priorities and of purpose." 

twn. new office towers rise in 
splendor On the West Side, 


the first of a scries of high-tech parks 
has opened, with two genetic-technology 
firms as the first tenants Plans for the 
1992 World's Fair are under way. Indeed, 
a local business publication predicts a 
spirited upturn this year and says the 
long-term future looks even brighter. Still, 
in the other part of Chicago, the old world 
of smokestacks and stockyards, the reces¬ 
sion dominates. The city has lost 160,000 
jobs in the past decade, mostly in manu¬ 
facturing. The steel mills that rim Lake 
Michigan from Chicago to Burns Harbor, 
lnd., are idling. Giant International Har¬ 
vester, long one of the city’s most robust 


corporations, is on the brink of bankrupt¬ 
cy, and the aging Wisconsin Steel plant 
has closed. Unemployment stands at 
12.8%, with 190,967 people out of work. 
More than 20,000 applied for 3,800 tem¬ 
porary jobs offered by Mayor Jane Byrne 
earlier this month. The state of Illinois' 
projected $200 million cash shortfall is 
certain to affect the city adversely. 

CLEVELAND. In 1978, after Cleveland be¬ 
came the first major American city since 
the Depression to go into default, even 
Clevelanders began telling Cleveland 
jokes. Sample: What's the difference be¬ 
tween Cleveland and the Titanic? Cleve¬ 
land has a belter orchestra. Now, howev- 
ei the city can also boast about the 
enthusiasm of Mayor George Voinovich, 
which has helped trigger a new civic pnde 
and a modest building boom Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio is constructing its new 
headquarters near Lake Frie At 46 floors, 
it will be the state's largest office building. 
New towers are rising for Ohio Bell and 
the Medical Mutual Center, too. But de¬ 
spite the signs of life, Cleveland's manu¬ 
facturing base has weakened, S L000 blue- 
collar jobs have been lost since 1968. As in 
most other big cities, young people, espe¬ 
cially blacks and other minorities, are suf¬ 
fering disproportionately. The youth un¬ 
employment rate has risen to 38%. from 
24% in 1979, and, for minority youth, to 
almost 53%, from 33% Says Voinovich 
“Keeping people alive has become our 
No. 1 responsibility. Everything else we 
want to do has been pushed down the 
list." 

While trying to attract new industry, 
local officials are also struggling to spruce 
up the city City planners estimate that 
Cleveland (pop 574,000) will need to in¬ 
vest at least $1.2 billion just to repair and 
rehabilitate its roads, bridges and water 
system. Plagued by school-system deficits, 
the city is facing a shortfall of $20 million 
next year. But ihe ever optimistic mayor 
insists there is a greener future beyond the 
blue-collar blues. 

DAVENPORT. Shortly before Christmas, 
an anonymous donot sent checks for 
$4,000 each to eight Catholic parishes in 
knva’s Davenport area with instructions 
to use the money to hire unemployed pa¬ 
rishioners The giveaway was about the 
only good news to come out of Davenport 
(pop. 103,000) in 1982. The city is part of 
an industrial oasis on the border between 
Iowa and Illinois, surrounded by fertile 
farm land and overlooking the Mississippi 
River, that includes Iowa's Bettendorf 
and Rock Island and Illinois' Moline. The 
Quad Cities region, as it is called, has a 
17.5% unemployment rate now, but only 
two years ago the area was booming, 
seemingly insulated from the country's 
economic ups and downs. However, high 
interest rates and low crop prices hit 
farmers hard at the same time that the na¬ 
tional economic malaise was drying up 
the market for the Quad Cities' most im- 
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The beer that made Milwaukee famous: the home-town brewery was closed by new owner Stroh 


portant industrial products: heavy con¬ 
struction equipment and farm imple¬ 
ments. The cities' major employers, 
Deere, International Harvester, J.I. Case, 
Caterpillar and Alcoa, have laid off thou¬ 
sands of workers. On Jan. 4, some 1,‘800 
people showed up to apply for 250 jobs at 
a packing plant in nearby Joslin, Ill. Says 
Congressman Jim Leach, who represents 
Davenport in Congress- “The Quad Cities 
will never recover until agricultural prices 
go up and inflation goes down. - ' 

DETROIT. When the Lions played the 
Washington Redskins inlhc first round of 
the NFL playoffs, Detroit sportscastcrs 
suggested throwing the football game. 
“Let’s not rile Washington any more,” 
cautioned one radio announcer. “We need 
a win in Congress more than we need a 
win for the Lions.” The Motor City has 
got neither. With unemployment at 20‘t 
overall, and nearly 35 r r for blacks, Mayor 
Coleman Young last month declared a 
“hunger emergency.” City agencies esti¬ 
mate that as many as one-third of the 
city’s 1.2 million residents go to bed 
hungry every night. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment sent 17.000 lbs. of frozen turkeys, 
but Young wants money more than poul¬ 
try I le warned that some cities and states 
face bankruptcy unless Washington loos¬ 
ens the purse strings. Said the mayor: “It 
seems as if Washington doesn't know 
what’s going on. I don’t understand what 
planet they arc on 

Shrinking revenues from payroll taxes 
and corporate taxes, as well as cuts in 
state and federal aid, have created a $40 
million budget deficit for Detroit U.S. 
auto companies sold fewer cars in 1982 
than at any time in the past two decades, 
leaving 270,000 workers laid off indefi¬ 
nitely. Downtown Detroit is a battered 
shell. The mainstay of its retail establish¬ 
ment, .1 I Hudson, closed last week after 
92 years. Renaissance Center, the C)/-like 
hotel and office showplace on Detroit's 
! river front, which was to be the center- 
piece of its urban renewal, defaulted two 
weeks ago and is still up for sale (asking 
price: $275 million, down from $500 mil¬ 
lion last spring). One bright spot in a drea¬ 
ry year: a revival in the inner city, with 
old office buildings being transformed 
into condominium apartments. Says De¬ 
veloper Max Fisher, who has invested in a 
$77 million apartment complex on the 
Detroit River: ‘ To make downtown shop¬ 
ping viable, we need to have people living 
there.” 

FORT WAYNE. When the Maumee. St. 
Marys and St. Joseph rivers flooded last 
March, 60,000 residents of this flat, indus¬ 
trial city took to the riverbanks, stacking 
sandbags at a rate of 25.000 an hour to 
contain most of the overflow. Even Ron¬ 
ald Reagan joined the sandbag brigade 
for a while. The effort curtailed the sever¬ 
ity of the flood and captured the imagina¬ 
tion of the country. Fort Wayne (pop. 
172,000) became known as “the city that 
saved itself.” 

Now this family-oriented blue-collar 


cily faces a challenge that is hardly less 
dramatic: coping with an ebbing econom¬ 
ic tide. Poor demand for products of the 
area's manufacturing-based economy has 
boosted the unemployment rate to I l.8 r v. 
In September, International Harvester, 
the city's second-largest employer, decid¬ 
ed to reduce production drastically, scut¬ 
tling 1,500 jobs over the next year. But the 
loss was a “cloud with a silver lining of j 
great depth,” insists Mayor Winfield Mo¬ 
ses, who helped launch a spirited cam¬ 
paign to diversify the city's economy, save 
and expand existing businesses and lure 
new industry. Moses created the city's 
first economic development department 
Taking advantage of publicity about the 
flood, the department has begun inviting 
companies to locate in "the city that saved j 
itself." Bids arc soon to be let on a $24 mil¬ 
lion convention center. The local Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce is planning a five-year 
marketing strategy to create new high- 
technology jobs. Says Moses: “This was 
really a status quo community for the past 
two decades. We've got to change. We re 
trying to do something about it." 

MILWAUKEE. In this city, 1982 will be re¬ 
membered as a black year Schlitz, the 
beer that made Milwaukee famous, was 
no longer brewed in town. The company 
shut the brewery in 1981 because of fall¬ 
ing demand. Then Schlitz left town for 


good when the Stroh Brewery Co. of De¬ 
troit acquired it. 1 he loss of the home¬ 
town brewery was a severe psychological 
blow. Another Milwaukee tradition, the 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle company, 
has been outgunned by Japanese competi¬ 
tion. Until this recession, Milwaukee 
(pop. 636.000) had prospered through fair 
economic times and foul Its unemploy¬ 
ment rale, along with Wisconsin’s, was 
historically lower than the national aver¬ 
age Now it is higher: I3.4W for the city 
(II 5 ( t for the state) Layoffs and plant 
closings in the city, which used to call it¬ 
self the “machine shop of the world," 
have left residents bitter and dispirited, 
with 50,000 out of work. 

More than 20,000 people lined up in 
20" weather last week to apply for 200 jobs 
at an auto-frame factory. The growing 
number of previously middle-class fam¬ 
ilies who now need public assistance has 
prompted strapped Milwaukee County to 
consider programs to discourage people 
from going on welfare. One proposal, 
known as “ two hots and a cot," would 
have provided welfare recipients with a 
place to sleep and two meals a day instead 
of cash grants. More than 80 food pantries 
where the needy can get emergency food 
have sprung up throughout the city. Says 
Barbara Notestein of Milwaukee’s hunger 
task force. “We’ve never had the kind of 
demand for emergency food that we're 





In Detroit, students flock to a training program that teaches the jobless machinist skills 


experiencing now." In 1982. the only 
highlights were the opening of the city’s 
snazzy $70 million glass-and-steel down¬ 
town mall, and the pennant-winning per¬ 
formance of the Milwaukee Brewers. 
Alas, or perhaps predictably in this down 
year for Milwaukee, they lost the World 
Series. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL. It has often 
been named one of the country's most liv¬ 
able locales, and it continues to be so. Un¬ 
like many other Midwestern hubs, the 
Twin Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul (pop. 
641,000) are thriving on a good economic 
mix. Moving beyond such staples as Pills- 
bury Co. and the Cargill Inc. grain com¬ 
pany, adventurous entrepreneurs are 
founding new businesses in electronics 
and biotechnology, making the area a 
good candidate to become the Silicon Val¬ 
ley of the Midwest. Top-of-thc-lme bou¬ 
tiques, trendy restaurants, fine art and 
music flourish amid Minneapolis’ gleam¬ 
ing high-rise towers and the restored Vic¬ 
torian houses of St. Paul Unemployment 
is 7.4%, the highest since the Depression 
but still well below the national average. 

But the recession has cast its shadow. 
Residents have experienced a spate of 
problems in recent months, ranging from 
such largely symbolic blows as the col¬ 
lapse of the Hubert H. Humphrey Metro- 
dome Stadium roof to a deeply worrisome 
and basic one. the stale’s deteriorating fi¬ 
nancial condition. Harm bankruptcies, 
once practically nonexistent, are on the 
rise. Growing unemployment has caused 
state revenues to plummet, and lawmak¬ 
ers have raised taxes twice in the past 
year. A billion-dollar revenue shortfall in 
the next two years is predicted for the 
stale. Says a concerned construction 
woiker who has been employed for only 
tw< ve weeks in the past year. “I feel 
-lik' everything is closing in on us all 



OMAHA. Grocer Phil Morrison is offering 
his unemployed customers a 5% discount 
on their food bills in his three stores on the 
North Side. "We hope to keep it going 
only as long as needed," Morrison says. In 
pinched days as well as prosperous, Oma¬ 
ha folk pride themselves on their friendli¬ 
ness and pioneer spirit. Nebraska's larg¬ 
est city (pop. 312,000) has a 7.7% 
unemployment rate, up from 4.9% last 
year, high by Omaha standards, but lower 
than in most other major Midwestern cit¬ 
ies. Once better known for the rank odor 
of the stockyards, which occupied most of 
the south side, than for any other attrib¬ 
ute, Omaha began nudging its economy 
into new avenues years ago. Today, only 
one of every eight jobs in the area is relat¬ 
ed to manufacturing. Its largest employer, 
the Strategic Air Command of the U.S. 
Air Force, provides more than 13,000 
fairly recession-proofjobs for military and 
civilian workers. Other large firms, such 



Cleveland’s new $78.5 million medical tower 

Civic pride and a modest building boom . 


as the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and 
Mutual of Omaha insurance, have kept 
their work forces essentially intact. 

5T. LOUIS. When the 1980 census figures 
were revealed, St. Louis seemed to be 
down for the count. Statistics showed that 
during the 1970s its population (453,000) 
had dropped more, proportionately, than 
any other major city's—a finding that cost 
St. Louis millions of dollars in federal aid. 
Jolted by the news, the city launched a 
booster campaign that has helped it en¬ 
dure the economic slump. A downtown 
building boom has catapulted it into the 
nation’s top six cities for new construc¬ 
tion. Projects under way include a four- 
story mall that will he the largest enclosed 
shopping center in the country. 

Despite its best efforts at morale 
building, the city is hurting. For years the 
nation’s second-largest automobile as¬ 
sembly center, St. Louis was devastated 
by the slump that hit the car industry in 
1979. Unemployment is at 11%. A Gener¬ 
al Motors plant in the city, which once 
manufactured everything from pickup 
trucks to Corvettes and provided jobs for 
10,000, now employs only 1,400. Chrysler 
Corp. closed its truck plam in nearby 
Fenton, throwing 4.300 people onto the 
street. There are some signs, however, 
that St Louis may have more to cheer 
about next year than the World Series- 
winning Cardinals: Chrysler is adding a 
new shift of 1,700 to its Fenton auto as¬ 
sembly plant, anticipating a brisk de¬ 
mand for its new line of G24 sports cars. 

WICHITA. Four years ago, this communi¬ 
ty's fortunes were so high that its main 
problem was finding enough workers to ac¬ 
cept its jobs. A bustling producer of meat, 
wheat, planes, oil and gas. Wichita (pop 
279.000) had the remarkably low unem¬ 
ployment rate of 2.8% . With rows of aero¬ 
space plants and enormous grain elevators 
rising from the prairies, it exuded a robust 
self-confidence But the aircraft industry, 
as well as others, nosc-divcd. More than 
20,000 workers were laid off. and the unem¬ 
ployment rate is now 8.5%. "If wc can just 
get people through the next six to nine 
months, things will be a lot better," says 
Don Anderson, director of the city's hous¬ 
ing and economic-development program. 

City fathers regard their current 
problems as a temporary setback and are 1 
banking on Wichita’s diversified aircraft 
industry to ignite a new takeoff. Beech 
Aircraft, Cessna and Gates Learjet serve 
the general aviation market, while pro¬ 
duction at Boeing, the city's largest em¬ 
ployer, is 55% defense related. Boeing 
and Beech reportedly plan to hire 8,000 
more employees over the next few years. 
Unlike many other Midwest cities, Wich¬ 
ita may need no major economic retool¬ 
ing. Says Jerry Mallot, a Chamber of 
Commerce official: "Much of our indus¬ 
try is in the high-tech area. We don’t pro¬ 
duce steel or autos. We have the products 
of the future. " — By Maureen Dowd. 

Reported by Barbara B. Dolan/Detroit and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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_____ United States 

Ang ry Aft er math of a S h ooto ut 

Memphis police are under fire after a bloody siege 


A t first the outcome seemed but the 
tragic last act in a weird drama pit¬ 
ting police against crazed cullists. But as 
fresh details began to emerge about the 
bloody siege that left one policeman and 
seven blacks dead in Memphis two weeks 
ago, the judgment and conduct of police 
officials in handling the 30-hr. ordeal 
triggered a city wide debate and at least 
one federal probe. Said Maxine Smith, 
executive secretary of the Memphis chap¬ 
ter of the n.a.a.c.p.: "The police did not 
go into the house to apprehend, but to 
kill " Ray Maples, president of the Mem¬ 
phis Police Association, countered angri¬ 
ly: “I think Ithese critics! are all mental 
cases.” 

The battle began when a phone call 
about a purse-snatching brought the po¬ 
lice to a black, working-class neighbor¬ 
hood in north Memphis. No suspects were 
found, so they left. A second call com¬ 
plaining about the handling of the case 
prompted two patrolmen to visit 2239 
Shannon, where they were set upon by the 
occupants Two other officers then ar¬ 
rived on the scene Shots were fired, and 
three patrolmen fled the house. But one, 
Robert Hester, 34, was captured and held 
hostage 

The abductors were members of a 
freaky religious cult, and included its 
leader, Lindberg Sanders, 49, an unem¬ 
ployed construction worker. Besides re¬ 
fusing to eat pork or drink water, they be¬ 



Holt, right, and TACT officer at briefing 


lieved police to be agents of the devil 
After 30 hours of futile negotiations, the 
authorities surrounding the house became 
convinced that Officer Hester had been 
murdered. Six members of TACT (for Tac¬ 
tical Apprehension Containment Team), 
stormed the dwelling, and in the ensuing 
struggle all seven cul lists were killed Hes¬ 
ter was found inside, badly battered and 
dead for several hours 

In a 2Yi -hr. press conference last 
week, Memphis police officials tried to 
bury any doubts about whether the raid 
had been handled properly, but the effect 
of their performance was quite the oppo¬ 


site. The most unnerving fact: five of the 
seven men died from gunshot wounds in 
the head. Six of the seven had been shot 
and killed in a single 9-ft. by 11-ft. bed¬ 
room. Afterward, only one gun was found. 
When asked how the aim of the TACT offi¬ 
cers could be so accurate in a darkened 
house full of tear gas and smoke. Police 
Director John Holt explained that the 
tact team had guns with lights mounted 
on them and had been trained to shoot for 
the head. 

By the Memphis police department's 
own admission, the cultists all together 
had only two 38-cal pistols, wrested from 
the pol icemen at the outset of the struggle. 
The rest of their weapons cache consisted 
of little more than two hunting knives. A 
total of twelve rounds were squeezed off 
by Sanders' followers throughout the 
siege, compared with 80 rounds fired by 
the TACT team during the assault. But 
I loll contended that the decision to attack 
had come only after police decided that 
no alternatives remained. 

Many in Memphis disagreed. Some 
members of the black community ac¬ 
cused the police of charging into the 
house with the express desire to kill. Ob¬ 
served Shelby County Commissioner 
Walter Bailey: “A policeman's job is not 
to mete out punishment. They went in 
there with the attitude that they would 
take no prisoners.” The Justice Depart¬ 
ment already has instructed the local FBI 
office to look into the incident, while 
[Democratic Congressman Harold Ford 
of Memphis called on Attorney General 
William French Smith to appoint a spe¬ 
cial team from Washington to conduct a 
comprehensive investigation. ■ 


Definitely House Hunting 

I n a small khaki tent that shakes and rocks from the 18- 
wheelers roaring past on the interstate below, Mike 
Mac Kay, 30, cooks instant soup on his hot plate, clears his 
table on top of a portable toilet and defiantly mutters a sol¬ 
emn vow. “I’m set to do this for two or three years,” he says. 
“My wife and f are determined to get a house/’ Pitted in a 
bizarre promotional contest to win an $18,000 mobile home, 
donated by Love Homes, a Pennsylvania firm, MacKay and 
two other men have been camping for the past 18 weeks on a 
6-ft. by 48-fl. platform at the base of a billboard nearly over¬ 
hanging the interstate cloverleaf in Allentown, Pa. Whoever 
stays longest wins, wsan, a local AM radio station that ad¬ 
vertises on the billboard, sought to promote its switch from 
country and western to nostalgia music last fall by launching 
the giveaway contest. To qualify, listeners had only to send 
in 25-words-or-less statements about why they wanted to 
compete. To the astonishment of Program Director Gene 
Werley, 600,000 entries flooded the station from hardy souls 
hoping for a chance to win a Cozy Cottage. 

MacKay and his wife Linda alone submitted 47,000 en¬ 
tries. A drawing was held, and the three finalists were 
picked. All are residents of the Allentown area: MacKay, a 
house parent at a home for disturbed children; Ron Kistler, 
25, an unemployed baker, and Dalton Young, 23, an unem¬ 


ployed veteran. They settled onto the platform on Sept. 20. 
Sponsors gave each one a tent, radio, sleeping bag, portable 
toilet, telephone and an electronic game. Although they 
have their own heaters, under the rules they cannot have 
TVs, alcohol or, with occasional brief exceptions, visitors. 

Their families hoist up food 
and water in buckets at¬ 
tached to a rope. 

The marathon has at¬ 
tracted international publici¬ 
ty. Locally, a bar keeps a 
blackboard with a running 
tally of odds on the probable 
winner. MacKay is currently 
ahead at 8 to 1. But his wife 
confesses to mixed feelings 
about the venture. “Some¬ 
times I think my husband is 
nuts/' Linda sighs. “But I am 
with him 100%.” MacKay, 
who keeps busy by teaching 
himself to play the guitar, 
seems prepared for a long so¬ 
journ. “It’s like putting mon¬ 
ey into a used car,” he says. 
“I’ve got too much in this now 
Allentown's ttvtngbUHMMri to give it up/’ 
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World- 


DIPLOMACY 

Beef and Bitter Lemons 


To sweeten sour ties, Nakasone pays a call and Shultz girds for Asia 


P reoccupied of late with the prob¬ 
lems of Europe and the Middle 
East, the Reagan Administration 
has taken little time to ponder the 
state of its relationships in Asia. Now, 
with frictions increasing, the Administra¬ 
tion is squarely facing its differences with 
the two principal powers of the East, Ja¬ 
pan and China. Japanese Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone paid a three-day visit 
to Washington last week, and late this 
week U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz leaves on a twelve-day trip to 
China. Japan and South Korea. 
Shultz's mission: to try to overcome 
some of the problems caused partly 
by diplomatic neglect but mostly by 
basic differences between the na¬ 
tional interests of the U.S. and 
those of the giants of the Pacific. 

In the case of Japan, the prob¬ 
lems are both economic and mili¬ 
tary. The U.S, suffering from a 
deep recession, particularly in in¬ 
dustries like automobiles and steel 
that have been pinched by Japa¬ 
nese imports, wants Japan to take 
significant steps in opening its 
borders to more American-made 
goods. That will help reduce the 
U.S.'s $17.5 billion unfavorable 
trade balance with Japan. The Ad¬ 
ministration also wants Tokyo to 
raise its defense spending, which 
currently accounts for less than 
1 c /< of the gross national product 
[vs. 6 y f ( in the U.S.) in the case of 
China, the differences concern 
trade, military and geopolitical 
matters and, notably, a feeling by 
Peking that the U.S has not ful¬ 
filled some of its earlier promises 
to reduce its support for the Chi¬ 


nese Nationalist government on Taiwan. 

Prime Minister Nakasone was a par¬ 
ticularly welcome visitor to Washington. 
His willingness to make the trip scarcely 
eight weeks after he had assumed office 
was interpreted as a sign that the Japa¬ 
nese are anxious to preserve their 30-year 
friendship with the U.S. Two weeks ago, 
in preparation for the Prime Minister's 
tour, his government reduced non tariff 
barriers on a number of relatively unim¬ 
portant U.S imports. Nakasone also 


moved decisively to ease tensions over de¬ 
fense policy. He inserted a modest in¬ 
crease in defense spending into his other¬ 
wise austere national budget, and he 
ended a 15-year ban on Japan’s sharing 
its military technology with the U.S. 

Those moves set a favorable tone for 
the Nakasone visit. They also helped the 
Administration fend off criticism of Japa¬ 
nese policy emanating from Congress as 
well as from many business and labor 
leadeis. Even as Nakasone was speeding 
along Pennsylvania Avenue on his 
way to the White House, President 
Reagan was receiving a delegation 
of U.S. industrialists and rnion offi¬ 
cials, who asked him to take a firm 
stand with the Japanese Prime 
Minister. “The mood in the U S. is 
to get tough with Japan,” said Rob¬ 
ert Delano, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Farm Federation, whose mem¬ 
bers are upset about the protracted, 
and so far unsuccessful, U.S efforts 
to reach a new and more favorable 
agreement on the sale of beef and 
lemons, oranges and other citrus 
products to Japan. “We have a dis¬ 
criminatory, unfair and unequal 
trade relationship.” said United 
Auto Workers President Douglas 
Fraser. The U.S auto industry is 
desperately trying to persuade Ja¬ 
pan to renew its agreement to limit 
car exports to the U.S. to 1.68 mil¬ 
lion units a year The current agree¬ 
ment expires in March. 

The Reagan Administration 
was anxious to give Nakasone a 
chance to live up to his reputation 
as a personable, resolutely pro- 
American politician. So the strate¬ 
gy last week was to welcome him 



The Prime Minister describing his talks with President Reagan; below, hands-on experience with Caspar Weinberger and the Secretary of State 






warmly while at the same time prodding 
him gently for further concessions. After 
three hours of private meetings during a 
two-day period, Reagan and Nakasone 
emerged with somewhat similar state¬ 
ments. Reagan noted that Japan's restric¬ 
tions on U.S. products would "continue to 
weigh heavily” on relations, and called on 
the Japanese for "tangible progress" 
Nakasone said that he had seen pictures 
of soup lines and old people sleeping in 
cars in the U.S., and emphasized his sym¬ 
pathy for the U.S.’s unemployment prob¬ 
lem. But he asked Americans not to 
blame Japan for the lack of technical in¬ 
novation in certain U.S industries, and 
suggested that "more constructive efforts, 
like encouraging Japanese industries to 
locate in the U.S." would be superior to 
imposing protectionist measures. 

One development that cheered the 
Reagan Administration was Nakasone's 
readiness to strengthen Japan's defenses. 
In a sense, some U.S. analysts concluded, 
Nakasone was making a sort of trade: 
more on defense but less than the Reagan 
Administration wanted on increased ac¬ 
cess to the Japanese market. Indeed, he 
raised some protests among antimilitar¬ 
ists at home by asserting that he intended 
to make Japan “an unsinkablc aircraft 
carrier” that would provide air defense 
against Soviet long-range Backfire bomb¬ 
ers. He also said he would improve his 
country’s defenses against Soviet subma¬ 
rines and surface ships. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter stressed that these statements did not 
represent a new defense policy. 

N onetheless. the Soviet Union 
seized on Nakasone's comments 
to launch a small-scale propagan¬ 
da attack of its own Such moves 
by the Japanese, said the Soviet news 
agency IASS, would “make Japan a likely 
target for a retaliatory strike” and thus 
could lead it to "a national disaster more 
serious than the one that befell it M years 
ago,” when U.S. planes dropped atom 
bombs on 1 liroshima and Nagasaki 

During the talks President Reagan 
avoided going into detail on the most con¬ 
tentious issues, such as U.S. beef and cit¬ 
rus exports and Japanese auto imports 
Instead, he emphasized the political pres¬ 
sure he faces to gam moie trade conces¬ 
sions from Japan. Similarly, Nakasone 
described the resistance he must contend 
with in moving faster on trade. He indi¬ 
cated that the negotiations over beef and 
citrus products would have to wait for a 
“cooler" period. 

Nakasone’s subsequent talks on Capi¬ 
tol Hill went better than he had expected. 
Legislators gave him some blunt talk 
about U.S.-Japanese relations, but most 
seemed impressed by his desire to be ac¬ 
commodating. As Democratic Congress¬ 
man Samuel Stratton of New York put it, 
"We think he is trying to do more than 
anybody has done before.” 

Nakasone's sympathetic attitude will 
unquestionably help smooth the way for 
Secretary Shultz’s trip to Japan. Shultz is 
expected to avoid getting specific on trade 
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issues, and instead will emphasize that the 
U.S. realizes that any changes in Japan's 
import policies will take time and require 
difficult adjustments by Japanese society. 
Some U.S. officials believe that Japan's 
leadership is getting the message. Says 
one: "We think they are beginning to ap¬ 
preciate that what is at slake is the future 
of the open, free international trade sys¬ 
tem that has benefited them so much.” 

Shultz has an even tougher task facing 
him when he reaches Peking a few days 
later. Because of President Reagan's long¬ 
standing sympathy for Taiwan, the Chi¬ 
nese have never really trusted his Admin¬ 
istration In all likelihood Shultz will say 
as little as possible about Taiwan during 
his China visit, if only because at the mo¬ 
ment the U.S. has nothing more to give. 
In the Shanghai II communique of last 
August. Peking affirmed its pursuit of the 
“peaceful reunification” of Taiwan with 
China, while the U.S declared that it 
would hold its arms sales to Taiwan to ex¬ 
isting levels and in time would reduce 
them. The Administration feels that this 


agreement should have reassured the Chi¬ 
nese, but the distrust lingers. 

The hope in Washington is that the 
Chinese will be willing to concentrate on 
economic and cultural issues. The Chinese 
com plain that they have received few ifany 
of the U.S technological benefits promised 
them in the late 1970s. U.S. officials dis¬ 
agree and argue that the transfer of tech¬ 
nology from the U.S. to China has actually 
risen steadily in the past several years. 

The latest flap between the two coun¬ 
tries concerns textiles, which accounted 
for $800 million of China's $2 billion in 
exports to the U.S. last year. The Chinese 
were angered this month when the Rea¬ 
gan Administration failed to grant special 
concessions permitting them to sell more 
textiles to the U.S. The Peking govern¬ 
ment retaliated by banning the importa¬ 
tion of U.S. cotton, soybeans and chemi¬ 
cal fibers. The Chinese were obviously 


intent gn making a political point, but the 
gesture was not as serious as it would have 
been if the ban had affected a big, trade 
item like U.S. wheal, which last year ac¬ 
counted for $1 billion of America’s $2.7 
billion in exports to China. 

B efore he leaves Peking, Shultz 
hopes to gain some insight into 
the current stale ol China's rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union. 
There have been rumors, for instance, 
that the two Communist superpowers 
have discussed a possible settlement of 
their four-year-old dispute over Kampu¬ 
chea. The agreement reportedly would 
involve a withdrawal of Soviet-backed 
Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, 
presumably opening the way to an im¬ 
provement of ties between China and Viet 
Nam Any lessening of tension between 
Moscow and Peking could lead to a reduc¬ 
tion in Peking’s need for better relations 
with the West. But the U.S. believes that 
C'hilia's top boss, Deng Xiaoping, is as 
I committed as ever to the economic devel¬ 


opment of his country. If that is true, then 
closer ties with the U.S. will remain in 
China’s best interest. 

Only in South Korea, the third stop on 
his Asian tour, is Shultz likely to find the 
going easy In the past year there has been 
a slight improvement in the Seoul govern¬ 
ment's human rights record, as shown by 
its release in December of jailed Opposi¬ 
tion Leader Kim Dae Jung. The South 
Koreans have already been reassured that 
the U.S. has no present intention of reduc¬ 
ing its troop commitment there, a subject 
of controversy during the Carter Adminis¬ 
tration. In contrast with Tokyo and Pe¬ 
king, where ticklish work faces the Secre¬ 
tary of State, South Korea will be what one 
of his aides describes as a "classic good¬ 
will stop.” By that time, Shultz will pre¬ 
sumably need one. — By William C. Smith. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Edwin ML 
Rektgold/Washlngton 
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Chinese workers produce cashmere sweaters at factory in Inner Mongolia 

A feeling that the U.S. has not kept some promises about technology and Taiwan. 









BRITAIN 


And Now, Fortress Falklands 

An official—and independent—report vindicates Thatcher 


W hen paratroopers and Royal Ma¬ 
rine commandos stormed ashore in 
the Falkland Islands last May, it was to 
engage in Britain's first major war since 
Suez. Twenty-four days later, the Argen¬ 
tine army surrendered But the cost to 
Britain was high 255 killed, 777 wounded 
and an estimated $1 4 billion worth of 
ships and equipment lost in combat. In 
addition, nagging uncertainties about the 
war have remained Was it preventable? 
Had Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
failed to anticipate the Argentine threat? 
Did the Foreign Office goof? Was the In¬ 
telligence Service at fault 9 Those ques¬ 
tions, and others like them, have haunted 
British politics since the war and could 
have damaged Thatcher in the general 
election she is expected to call this year. 

Last week many of the questions and 
most of the doubts were removed. After six 
months of deliberation, a blue-ribbon Brit¬ 
ish inquiry into the causes of the war spe¬ 
cifically exonerated Thatcher and her 
government from any blame for failing to 
foresee or prevent the Argentine invasion. 
Stressed the six-man bipartisan panel 
headed by Lord Franks 77. an Oxford ac¬ 
ademic and former British Ambassador to 
Washington. “Our account demonstrates 
conclusively that the government had no 
reason to believe before March 31 thai an 
invasion of the Falkland Islands would 
take place at the beginning of April " 
While the inquiry was debating the 
causes of the war. Britain's military was 
discussing a Ministry of Defense post¬ 
mortem of the campaign, published last 
month Overall, experts concluded, the 
conflict vindicated arguments that Brit¬ 
ain should retain a strike capacity in addi¬ 
tion to its role in NATO. A public relations 
shambles over press censorship came in 


for considerable criticism, as did the Roy¬ 
al Navy task force's lack of a credible ear¬ 
ly-warning system against low-level air 
attack. “Had the Argentine air force been 
cquip|icd with more up-to-date systems," 
noted one general, “the war would have 
been a much more bloody affair." On bal¬ 
ance, however, the navy was praised for 
overcoming the logistical nightmares of 
the campaign that, most agreed, provided 
a unique test of modern battle equip¬ 
ment. Potential improvements are “being 
identified." 

The same happy consensus does not 
exist on the political front. The Labor 
Parly's left wing was quick to condemn 
the 106-pagc report, particularly in light 
of a recently published book. Battle for the 
Falklands. by two journalists who fault 
successive Cabinets, British intelligence 
and Thatcher In a brief preview of this 
week's full debate on the report, cries 
of “Whitewash’" were heard when 
Prime Minister Thatcher read the 
Franks report's exculpation of her 
government. Said she “We now have 
no option but Fortress Falklands." For¬ 
mer Labor Prime Minister 
James Callaghan charged 
that Thatcher had bought 
“a short-term military vic¬ 
tory and a long-term politi¬ 
cal retreat and dead end " 

The report, he later insist¬ 
ed, let the Prime Minister 
off “too lightly." 

In fact, the Franks 
committee avoided turning 
up any scapegoats The 
Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office, which many 
had expected would be 
heavily censured, was 


Prime Minister Thatcher 




Lontfiwki with his report: “No reason to believe that an invasion would take place" 


merely chided on a couple of minor 
points. The diplomatic service, the com¬ 
mittee said, had underestimated the speed 
with which the crisis would develop and, 
in early 1982, failed to pay sufficient no¬ 
tice to the Falklands issue, despite a clear 
change of mood in Buenos Aires. 

The lack of heavy criticism of the For¬ 
eign Office left one mystery. If the diplo¬ 
mats were blameless, just why had Lord 
Carrington felt the need to resign as For¬ 
eign Secretary immediately after the in¬ 
vasion? The report revealed that he had 
repeatedly warned during his three-year 
tenure of the dangers of diplomatic stall¬ 
ing. He had also disagreed with Thatch¬ 
er's decision to withdraw the Royal 
Navy’s survey ship H.M.S. Endurance 
from Falklands patrol, a move that some 
believe convinced the Argentine junta 
that Britain would not resist an invasion. 
When the war began. Carrington chose to 
quit, he says, to “prevent recriminations 
about whether the Foreign Secretary at 
the helm was still to blame." 

T he Franks committee did not criticize 
Thatcher for ignoring her senior min¬ 
ister Indeed, its only serious rebuke was 
aimed at the intelligence community, and 
even then Britain's Secret Intelligence Ser¬ 
vice escaped direct criticism. The panel 
argued that the Joint Intelligence Com¬ 
mittee. a top-level coordi¬ 
nating body that analyzes 
information from all sources 
and advises the Prime Min¬ 
ister, had failed to carry out 
a full assessment of the 
Falklands situation in the 
months immediately before 
the invasion It was, the re¬ 
port says, “too passive ... to 
respond quickly and criti¬ 
cally to a rapidly changing 
situation." But the panel 
also rejected press reports 
that the intelligence agen¬ 
cies had ignored invasion 
warnings from the British 
embassy in Buenos Aires, the cia and the 
captain of I I.M.S Endurance. Such warn¬ 
ings, it noted, were never sent. 

For the moment, Thatcher continues 
to ride the crest of her post-Falk lands 
popularity; the latest polls show the To¬ 
ries running 12 X A percentage points ahead 
of Labor. But any new confrontation in 
the Falklands could upset the present 
mood, and last week just such a possibility 
was reported. Though Argentine officials 
denied that they were planning fresh hit- 
and-run attacks on the Falklands, U.S. 
State Department officers expressed some 
worry over intelligence reports of troop 
concentrations and exercises in southern 
Argentina. “They are up to something," 
says one LJ.S. intelligence official. “It may 
just be to keep the British on edge, to 
make them spend a lot of money on de¬ 
fense. But if you are British, you have to 
assume they’ll try something." Which 
may explain Thatcher’s commitment to 
Fortress Falklands. —By Jay D. Palmer. 

Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London 
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Don’t Shoot!? 

A furor over firearms 

T he suspect, David Martin, 

35, was an escaped prison¬ 
er charged with the attempted 
murder of a police officer and 
described as armed and dan¬ 
gerous. Thus police moved in 
forcefully when they thought 
they spotted Martin in Lon¬ 
don’s Kensington district, sit¬ 
ting in an automobile with a 
former girlfriend, a model 
named Sue Stephens. Members 
of the pursuit force, who, un¬ 
like most British policemen, 
were armed with Smith & 

Wesson .38 handguns, riddled 
the car with 14 bullets. A badly 
wounded man slumped out of 
the car, and Stephens allegedly 
shouted, “You've made a terri¬ 
ble mistake!" after which a 
voice asked. Who is it, Susie? 

Who have we shot 9 " As it turned out. the 
victim was not Martin, but another friend 
of Stephens', a television film editor 
named Stephen Waldorf. Calling the inci¬ 
dent “a tragic case of mistaken identity," 
Scotland Yard suspended three detectives 
involved and launched an investigation. 

The incident raised a storm of contro¬ 
versy in the British press and sent shock 
waves through Parliament. In the House 
of Commons, Home Secretary William 
Whitelaw called the shooting “a most se¬ 
rious, grave and disturbing incident." 
“I can guarantee," Whitelaw promised, 
“that there will be no cover-up, no white¬ 
wash, under any circumstances.” Said an 
editorial in the Financial Times' “The 
event provokes the fear that Britain has 
taken an unwelcome step toward the gun- 
toting law-and-order methods which are 
associated with steadily worsening violent 
crime in many American cities." 

While Britain's violent crime is low by 
U.S. standards and most police officers re¬ 
main traditionally unarmed, the number 


of incidents involving firearms has risen 
substantially over the past twelve years 
Scotland Yard began issuing firearms on 
a regular basis to officers concerned with 
.terrorism or other particularly 
“dangerous cases in 1972, since 
£1980 then guns have been 
°drawn approximately 300 
"limes, with 52 shots tired in 
twelve incidents Meanwhile, 
= the number of firearms issued 
to police officers each year has 
grown to more than 6.000, a 
sevenfold increase over (he 
past ten years Guidelines gov¬ 
erning police tirearms stipulate 
that thcN are to be used only as 
"a means of defense " 

Last week two of the 
detectives suspended in the 
Martin incident were formally 
charged, one for attempted 
murdei. the other for attempt¬ 
ing to wound After a brief ap¬ 
pearance in court, they were 
released on bail until another 
hearing scheduled for March 
17 Waldorf, meanwhile, was out of dan¬ 
ger and listed in fair condition Whatever 
the outcome of the case, it has clearly 
raised doubts among the British public 
about whether an armed police force 
w'ould actually serve bettei to protect the 
people Said the Sunday Times. " The tra¬ 
ditional image of the unarmed British 
bobby may never recover." 

■ ■ ■ 

Michael Lagan, an unemployed la¬ 
borer, sparked a national furor 6!/ 2 
months ago when he wandered into 
Queen Elizabeth M s Buckingham Palace 
bedroom for an early-morning chat After 
several court appearances, he was sent to 
a maximum-security hospital for psychi- 
aliic treatment Fagan was freed last 
week by a mental health review tribunal 
on the grounds that he no longer posed a 
danger to others. Many Britons thought 
otherwise. Conservative Member of Par¬ 
liament Sheila Faith had one word for the 
decision: “incomprehensible." ■ 



Passenger Stephens 
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SOVIET UNION 

Cracking Down 

Andropov vs .free thought 

A t the conclusion of Soviet Historian 
Roy Medvedevs monumental 1971 
study of the Stalin era. Let History 
Judxe, the author sounded a warning 
note “Not everything connected with 
Stalinism is behind us, by no means ev¬ 
erything. The process of purifying the 
Communist movement, of washing out 
all the layers of Stalinist filth, is not yet 
finished." Those words rang true last 
week when the Soviet Union's top law 
enforcement agency warned Medvedev 
to “cease hostile activities" or face 
criminal charges. 

The move against Medvedev added 
weight to evidence that Party Leader 
Yuri Andropov has stepped up the cam¬ 
paign against independent thought that 
he had begun as head of the KGB Said 
Medvedev, who had predicted as early 
as 1978 that Andropov would succeed 
Leonid Brezhnev as party leader: “Peo¬ 
ple have been asking me about the new 
Andropov governmenl, and I've been 
saying that it's going to be strict on the 
one hand and appear to be intellectual 
on the other. However, we've seen plen¬ 
ty of examples of its being strict and so 
| far little intellect." 

! Medvedev, 57, w'as summoned to the 
[ office of the Soviet Prosecutor General 
in Moscow and accused of producing 
“mockingly hostile scribblings that have 
slandered the Soviet Union.” referring 
to Medvedev's 19 books that have been 
published only abroad. 

Deputy Piosecutor Oleg 
Soroka told Medvedev, 

| “Either you stop writing 
such books and articles, or 
we will put you in jail." 

The nonconformist Marx¬ 
ist historian, who cannot 
properly be called a dissi¬ 
dent. pointed out that he 
had been writing for two 
decades with no interfer¬ 
ence from the authorities 
j Replied Soroka. “The fact, 
that we have not called 
I you in for 20 years is a re- Medvedev 
flection of our great pa¬ 
tience But that patience is coming to an 
end It may run out in 1983." 

Medvedev then refused to sign a 
copy of the official warning. Instead, he 
gave the prosecutor a statement saying 
that “any honorable historian" must 
continue writing whether his work is 
pleasing to those in power or not. “1 am 
scarcely troubled by the prosecutor's 
and the KGB s opinion of my work. Any 
honest and independent historian should 
be concerned with only one thing* the 
search for truth." Medvedev later said 
that he would not go into voluntary ex¬ 
ile. “I have absolutely no desire to leave 
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the Soviet Union, and no one is pressur¬ 
ing me into doing so." 

Medvedev deseiibcd the threat 
against him as part of a widespread 
crackdown To the friends and foreign 
correspondents who flocked to his home 
after fie returned from the prosecutor's 
office, the historian described police 
sweeps that are going on throughout the 
Moscow area and elsewhere in the 
country under Andropov's new Minister 
of Internal Affairs, Vitali Lcdorchuk, 
who became notorious for brutal meth¬ 
ods when he was KGB chief in the 
Ukraine. “You can’t imagine the scale 
of these sweeps at stores, restaurants, 
movie houses and even the public 
baths," said Medvedev The purpose of 
the raids is to root out individuals who 
do not possess residence permits to live 
in the capital and other major cities or 
who have taken time off from their jobs. 
Medvedev described one operation at 
the Umvermux supermarket near his 
home. Two busloads of uniformed police 
swept down upon the shoppers and de¬ 
manded to examine the internal pass¬ 
ports every Soviet citizen must carry 
Those whose papers were not in order,’ 
or who looked as if they should be at 
work, were herded into the buses and 
driven to the local pohc» station “These 
arc actions that have no legal justifica¬ 
tion," Medvedev pointed out “The po¬ 
lice have a right to checjc a person's 
documents, but only if tjaey suspect he 
or she has committed a crime " 

In line with Andropov's determina¬ 
tion to impose better labor discipline, 
ihc daily Soviet skaya Rossi ya an¬ 
nounced a new drive to round up alco¬ 
holics. tramps, drug addicts and other 
“social parasites" for treatment in spe¬ 
cial camps, to be followed by ^corrective 
labor." The newspaper Trad (Labor) 
said that industrial managers woultj be 
held responsible for reporting alcoholics 
to the authorities 

I n particular jeopardy were members 
of the small but active unofficial 
peace organization that sprang up last 
June under the name Group to Estab¬ 
lish Trust Between the USS R, and the 
U.S Its members have been harassed by 
the KGB for spontaneously forming a 
pacifist group outside the ranks of the 
official Soviet Peace Committee Then, 
late last year, TASS launched a strong 
anti-Semitic attack on the pacifists, sev- 
eial of whom are Jewish Though there 
is no evidence that the peace group 
members have a pro-Israeli bias. TASS 
made the claim that “while supposedly 
fighting for peace, they openly regret 
that they did not have an opportunity to 
take part in the bloody slaughter orga¬ 
nized by the Zionists in occupied Leba¬ 
non " There is a fear that the current 
campaign characterizing the peace 
i group as an anti-Soviet “Trojan horse" 

; is intended to prepare public opinion for 
i a trial of its members. ■ 


World 


NAMIBIA 

Unhappy H oli d ay 

South Africa takes over again 

44|^egrading" A “futile exercise." 

l^With those brusque dismissals, 
Dirk Mudgc, 55, a blunt-spoken rancher 
and politician, rang down the curtain last 
week on the latest act m southern Africa's 
longest-running shadow play: progress, or 
more accurately the lack of it, toward in¬ 
dependent self-government for the vast 
and arid territory of Namibia. Lor more 
than three decades. South Africa has 
iulcd Namibia in defiance of world opin¬ 
ion and United Nations resolutions. Lor 
the past four years Mudgc and fellow 
members of his multiracial Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance (D.T.A.) exercised 



Democratic Turnhalle Alliance*s Dirk Mudge 

A battle over the Day of the Vow 


nominal authority over local affairs in the 
territory. Now all 41 D.T.A. members 
were resigning from Namibia's 50-seat 
National Assembly, leaving control in the 
hands of a South African administrator- 
general The reason offered for the D.T.A 
defection was, as critics of South Africa 
have maintained all along, that the local 
government was no more than a facade 
for decisions actually taken in Pretoria, 
South Africa's capital. 

The immediate cause of Mudge's pull¬ 
out was a dispute over national holidays. 
Lour of len red-letter days on the current 
Namibian calendar are of South African 
origin, and Mudge had proposed keeping 
only dates of purely local significance. 
Among the holidays to be dropped was 
the Dec 16 Day of the Vow, a commemo¬ 
ration of an 1838 victory by white Afrika¬ 
ners over the Zulu nation in the Battle of 
Blcxul River. Members of Namibia's 
while minority (75,600 out of a total popu¬ 
lation of more than 1 million) com¬ 
plained. and South Africa vetoed the leg¬ 


islation. As Mudge retold it, that was only 
the latest in a long series of occasions on 
which South Africa had ignored, modified 
or nullified the actions of the assembly's 
executive organ, the Ministers' Council. 
Said he: “We will never again take part in 
any form of government in the territory 
that is being controlled by Pretoria. What 
we now want is a meaningful government, 
not one which has been patched together 
I by South Africa |. Our priority is elections 
that will get us international recognition" 
South Africa's response to Mudge's de¬ 
parture was a bland assurance that direct 
rule from Pretoria would be imposed only 
temporarily. But no mention was made of 
new elections to fill the vacant seats in the 
assembly at Windhoek, Namibia's capital. 
That omission was greeted cynically by 
Western diplomats. Said a Luropcan rep¬ 
resentative at the UN.: “The game Pre¬ 
toria is playing is obvious It wants to pro¬ 
crastinate as much as possible." 

M any foreign govern men is pm blame 
for South Africa's recalcitrance on 
the Reagan Administration Last year the 
U.S. began insisting that Namibia’s inde¬ 
pendence be linked to the withdrawal of 
an estimated 30,000 Cuban troops from 
neighboring Marxist-led Angola. Only a 
year ago. many diplomats were optimistic 
that South Africa would succumb to pres¬ 
sure from the U.S., Lrance. Britain, West 
Germany and Canada to allow U.N.-su¬ 
pervised elections that would lead to inde¬ 
pendence Since then. South Africa has 
embraced linkage as an excuse to defer 
free elections. Little wonder, such a vote 
would probably be won by the South- 
West Africa People's Organization 
(SWAPO), the Marxist-dominated guerril¬ 
la movement that is leading an armed in¬ 
dependence struggle in the territory At a 
stormy meeting two weeks ago in the cap¬ 
ital of another black neighbor. Zimba¬ 
bwe, Chester Crocker, the U.S Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, was 
heialcd by Zimbabwe's Piime Minister, 
Robert Mugabe, who culled the linkage 
idea “blackmail " Said Mugabe: “The 
U.S.'s insistence on this linkage has given 
solace to the South African regime." The 
Zimbabwean leader declared that the 
U.S. position had “introduced a stumbling 
block that may well impede the decoloni¬ 
zation process, albeit temporarily." 

Despite such bitter criticism, there is 
at least one faint sign that the U.S. ap¬ 
proach might succeed. South African and 
Angolan representatives are expected to 
meet soon in the Cape Verde Islands to 
discuss riot only the Cuban tioop with¬ 
drawal, but South Africa's frequent raids 
into Angolan territory in search of swapo 
rebels. Whether the talks will contribute 
to a settlement is another matter. The 
bleak assessment from General Constand 
Viljoen, commander of the 20,000 South 
African troops fighting against SWAPO in 
Namibia, is that his occupying forces will 
not be withdrawn from the territory this 
year. ■ 
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An Interview with Mubarak 

“The Arabs must move faster. To be slow now is dangerous ” 


Since he became President of Egypt 15 
months ago. following the assassination of 
Anwar Sadat by Muslim extremists, tlosni 
Mubarak, 54. has tried to re-establish his 
country's position of leadership in the Arab 
world. Though he has had his differences 
with Israel, particularly since the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon last summer, he re¬ 
mains committed to the Camp David peace 
treaty with Israel and the U S. Before leav¬ 
ing for the U S. for discussions with Presi 
dent Reagan this week, a clearly worried 
Mubarak talked for SO minutes with TlMl" 
Cairo Bureau Chief Robert C W umistedt 
about the problems of Egypt and the Mid¬ 
dle East Mubarak expressed confidence 
that li fe would gradually improve for his 
country v 45 million people, but. he added 
with a sigh, “my job is hard " Excerpts 
from the interview 

Q. What will you tell President Reagan about 
the prospects for a peace settlement in the 
Middle East? 

A. We support the Reagan initiative. It is 
the only thing we can use to push the 
peace process forward, because nearly all 
the strings are in the hands of the U.S 
Only the U.S has the power, the influ¬ 
ence. the authority to put a peace initia¬ 
tive into action, especially with its close 
relationship with Israel. The U.S. must 
help stop these new Israeli settlements in 
the West Bank. If these settlements con¬ 
tinue, what will be left to negotiate in a 
year's time’* How then will we solve the 
Palestinian problem? 

Q. What advice have you given to King Hus¬ 
sein of Jordan and Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization Leader Yasser Arafat? 

A. King Hussein should sit down with the 
Arab leaders and find a way to allow the 
Palestinians to join the negotiations. He 
should get the approval of the Arabs and 
go ahead. I advised Arafat io recognize Is¬ 
rael unilaterally The Arabs must move 
faster so that we can benefit from the 
Reagan initiative. To be slow now is dan¬ 
gerous. The Israelis will not stop building 
these settlements in the West Bank. Also, 
the U.S. presidential elections are coming, 
and then all decisions in the U.S will be 
paralyzed. If we wail until the elections 
are over. I'm afraid everything will be 
liquidated. 

Q. What role do you see for President Hafez 
Assad of Syria? 


bassador in 1981. What is the future of Egyp¬ 
tian relations with the Soviet Union? 

A- We have no interest in neglecting the 
Soviet Union. The time will come, maybe 
in a year or less, when we will exchange 
ambassadors. But this will not affect our 
special relations with the U.S Take India, 
for example India has special relations 
with the Soviets, yet it also has normal re¬ 
lations with the U.S. 

Q. What kind of additional aid do you want 
from the U.S.? 

A. The U.S. is doing the maximum in the 
area of military aid now. But we must 
strengthen our armed forces, especially 
our air defenses, w ith missile systems and 
fighter planes. We don’t know what is go¬ 
ing to happen on our western border Twith 
Libya |, and the I ran-Iraq war is a prob¬ 
lem for the whole area On economic aid. 
we would like as much flexibility las the 
Israelis have with U.S. aid I in how- we use 
it. 

Q. How do you account for the growth of 
Muslim fundamentalism in Egypt? 

A. hconomic problems may be part of the 
reason for it here, but it is a trend all over 
the Muslim world In bgvpt we know ex¬ 
actly how to tackle this problem. We are 
explaining to all the people what Islam is 
and the difference between the extrem¬ 
ists' view arid the real Islam. Islam is 
something good. 

Q. How can you reduce subsidies of food and 
fuel prices, which consume so much of the 
government budget? 

A. The subsidies program is a sensitive is¬ 
sue because it touches the standard of liv¬ 
ing of the people We are going to find a 
way, perhaps by next year, but we have to 
be very careful. 

Q. How would you describe your essential 
style of leadership? 

A. In Egypt the people have been used to 
electric shocks, but that time has passed. I 
could give the people very good speeches, 
but I am not that type of man. I like to 
work quietly. The people want to eat, they 
want housing and water. I could easily 
provide some kind of anesthesia for the 
people, but I’m a man for long-term poli¬ 
cies, not for electric shocks. ■ 


A. T he Syrians don't want to reach any 
conclusions They don't want the Rea¬ 
gan initiative implemented. They don't 
l want any solution to the Palestinian 
problem because they are benefiting in 
many ways from the state of no war 
and no peace. 

Q. What, in your view, is Israel's strategy in 
Lebanon? 

A. Israel's strategy may be to delay 
implementation of the Reagan initiative 
until a year passes, and then it would be 
very difficult to implement it But I have 
heard from the Israelis several times that 
they are going to withdraw from Lebanon 
; and that they have no interest in staying 
there. 

Q. What is the current state of relations be¬ 
tween Egypt and Israel? 

A. Recalling our ambassador in Israel af¬ 
ter the Beirut massacre was the least we 
could do in such a situation. We will deal 
with Israel as with any other country. 

Q. What is the chance of good relations be¬ 
tween Israel and the Arab states? 

A. If the Israelis think deeply and wisely, 
they could live in peace with other Arab 
countries. If they are practical, they will 
find a way to solve the Palestinian prob¬ 
lem. If the Palestinians are given their 
rights and Israel stops being obstinate, the 
Israeli people will have much to gain. 

Q. President Sadat expelled the Soviet am¬ 
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JAPAN 

Discipline 

Rejuvenation, banzai style 

N ight has come to lse, 80 miles east of 
Osaka and site of the holiest Japanese 
Shinto shrines. The chilly (33° F). calm 
waters of the Isuzu River can be seen 
clearly in the moonlight by the 80 or so 
men on the bank who await the command 
of their instructor He barks angrily, and 
the group wades into the stream, chant¬ 
ing, shouting and grunting in unison, 
praying for spiritual renewal and purifica¬ 
tion. Then they run quietly through the 
streets of the village, dressed only in 
loincloths. 

What looks and sounds like a cult in¬ 
doctrination is in fact a “training session” 
for employees of Japanese companies. 
They were at lse this month at the behest 
of their employers to learn team spirit, 
feel team achievement, and in so doing, 
perhaps become better, more productive 
workers Says lse Training Center Direc¬ 
tor Yasuo Nakayama. "We want them to 
suffer. We want them to feel pain. But we 
also want them to enjoy, to sing and 
dance. We want them to empty out their 
old selves and become new people.” 

The four-day sesrions are held twice a 
month, each drawing workers ranging in 
age from 17 to 60, about 90% of them 
men. Companies do not require their 
workers to attend, but they strongly en¬ 
courage it by paying the center s $200 fee 


in full and not docking workers' pay while 
they are at lse. Many of the big Japanese 
companies, including Hitachi, Mitsubishi, 
Toyota and Marubeni, have at one time or 
another sent employees to lse. 

The day begins with the banging of a 
giant (25-ft.) drum, which arouses the 
trainees from sleep in their dormitory; 
there are eight workers from different 
companies to a room, in bunk beds. They 
don their all-white clothes, usually sweat¬ 
shirts and sweatpants, grab brooms, and 
clean their quarters. They then line up for 
a flag raising, singing Kimigayo. the 
national anthem. 



Broom-wielding trainees at lse 


After breakfast, three to four hours of 
classes begin. There are lectures in obliga¬ 
tions to parents and children, social roles 
of men and women and their places in the 
tightly knit Japanese society. There is also 
vigorous physical activity, team efforts to 
move tree trunks, for example, or cement 
benches. Finally comes the climax, the 
dip in the icy Isuzu. 

Most of the trainees feel good about 
the experience, returning to their work¬ 
places refreshed and rejuvenated. Other 
alumni are not so enthusiastic. Says a 26- 
year-old office worker “You feel different 
for a while, and then you're back to nor¬ 
mal." The lessons of Isc arc stimulating, 
contends Suzuko Ogura, 19, a forklift op¬ 
erator for Toyota. “But it's a lesson easy 
to forget.” 

Founded in 1907 as a sort of Boy Scout 
camp, the center ceased functioning dur¬ 
ing the postwar American occupation, 
and only during the past'decade has be¬ 
gun serving the business community. The 
Japanese press has criticized it as exces¬ 
sively nationalistic and militaristic. Pic¬ 
tures of the Emperor arid his family 
hang, it seems, on every'wall. Songs 
sung by the trainees are forthrightly pa¬ 
triotic, praising Japan a* the land of 
peace and beauty, the “lanu of the gods, 
banzai!” But Director Nakayama insists 
that the center’s only purpose is to 
make better people, teaching things the 
family and the schools do not teach any 
more: love, conscience and a sense of 
mission to compete and win anywhere 
in the world ■ 


I'RANCI. 

Old Wounds 

An ex-Minister is indicted 

T he charge: “crimesagainst humanity.” 

The accusers: six French Jewish fam¬ 
ilies whose relatives were deported to Nazi 
concentration camps. The accused: Mau¬ 
rice Papon, 72, decorated Legion of Honor 
commander, respected politician and civil 
servant with 46 years of exemplary service 
to several French governments, most re¬ 
cently as Budget Minister under former 
President Valery Giscard d'Estaing. Dur¬ 
ing the German occupation in 
World War 11, however, Papon 
served the Vichy regime as secre¬ 
tary-general of the Gironde, 
the department in southwestern 
France that includes the great 
wine-making region of Bor¬ 
deaux. Last week Bordeaux au¬ 
thorities accused him of arrang¬ 
ing the transportation of hun¬ 
dreds of local Jews to nearby in¬ 
ternment centers, from which 
many were transferred to Nazi 
death camps. 

1 he charges first surfaced in 
the satirical weekly Le Canard 
Enchain days before the May 
1981 presidential election. At 
the time, Papon was still a mem¬ 


ber of the Giscard government, which lost 
the election to the Socialists of current 
President Francois Mitterrand. The pa¬ 
per claimed that in 1942 Papon signed the 
deportation orders that sent two convoys 
of Jews from an internment camp near 
Bordeaux to an internment camp outside 
of Paris. Papon is also accused of round¬ 
ing up as many as 15 Jewish orphans from 
foster homes and sending them to Ausch¬ 
witz, where most of them died. 

At first Papon and others dismissed 
the charges as anti-Giscard propaganda, 
and the matter was referred to a “jury of 
honor,” an unofficial commission of for¬ 
mer Resistance lighters, to rule on the al~ 
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Maurice Papon, left, at Bordeaux courthouse after his Indictment 


legations of German collaboration The 
commission agreed in December 1981 
that although Papon secretly joined the 
Resistance in 1943 and provided valuable 
intelligence until the end of the war, he 
“should have resigned” rather than carry 
out the German orders. 

The accusations led to a class-action 
suit that produced last week's civil charges. 
Now the Justice Ministry's chief public 
prosecutor must decide whether Papon 
will face a court trial. If tried and convicted, 
Papon could face life in prison. Last week, 
after his hour long court hearing, Papon 
told newsmen inside the Bordeaux Palais 
de Justice. “We lived from 1940 to 1944 a 
terrible national and human dra¬ 
ma. I accomplished my work at 
the peril of my life and my liberty. 
1 tried in all ci rcumstanccs to save 
those I could.” 

Public reaction to /'affaire Pa¬ 
pon has so far been quiet. It has un¬ 
doubtedly embarrassed Giscard. 
And it has reopened a dark chap¬ 
ter of French history. But France’s 
Jewish community, always sensi¬ 
tive to war crimes questions, has 
been abnormally subdued. Said 
Willy Schwartz, a Bordeaux mu¬ 
nicipal official and president of a 
local Jewish organization: “We 
will wait for the development of 
the affair, which is in the hands of 
the justice of our country.” ■ 
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Se x and t h e M arried Woman 

Polls show 21% of wives cheat—or is it 54% ? 


I n the world of pop-sex research, 1983 is 
apparently destined to be the year of 
the married woman. The February issue 
of Ladies’ Home Journal, the March 
Playboy and the June Family Circle all 
contain surveys on wives. Ln June, Simon 
& Schuster will publish Sex and the Mar¬ 
ried Woman by the Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Study of Human Sexuality in San 
Francisco. Despite some discrepancies, 
the surveys depict wives as sexually en¬ 
thusiastic, confident, romantic and satis¬ 
fied. Crows Playboy: “Sex in marriage 
has improved noticeably" According to 


the Ladies' lloon Jour ial. "The most sig¬ 
nificant effect" of the sexual revolution 
"has been to enrich the love life of the 
American wife." 

In 1953 Alfred Kinsey concluded in 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female 
that 6% to 26% of all the married women 
he studied had had an extramarital affair. 
Up through the mid-’70s, most polls on 
women who cheat reported figures only a 
few percentage points away from Kin¬ 
sey’s. Morton Hunt’s 1974 report for 
Playboy concluded that 12% to 24% of 
women in all age groups had been un¬ 
faithful. The highest number recorded in 
a popular survey (54% in a 1980 canvass 
of Cosmopolitan readers) may have been 
affected by that magazine's naughty im¬ 
age, or skewed by the particular quality of 
its readership. Now, in answer to the 
question, Have you ever had an extra¬ 
marital affair?, ladies' Home Journal re¬ 
ports 21% yes. Playboy 34% and the In¬ 
stitute for Advanced Study of Human 
Sexuality 43%. Playboy’s women said 
that they strayed primarily to reaffirm 
their sexual desirability, while the insti¬ 
tute respondents cited "emotional dissat¬ 


isfaction" with their marriages 1 he insti¬ 
tute’s women were by far the most blase 
one-half seemed to feel that sexual rela¬ 
tions are not governed by marriage vows, 
and 40% declared themselves as "natu¬ 
rally polygamous ” 

The Journal poll, by far the most con¬ 
servative, found that 79% of wives in their 
study had never cheated Playboy claims 
that by age 50 nearly 65% of wives have 
had affairs. The Journal is almost lyrical 
about the romance and happiness uncov¬ 
ered in its poll. Four-fifths of the women 
consider their marriages happy, put on 


pretty nightgowns and perfume befoie 
lovemaking and wish they had more time 
for sex Three-quarters still exchange 
mash notes with their husbands and often 
tell them how much they love them. In re¬ 
turn, 40% of husbands tell their wives "I 
love you" every single day. " T he high qual¬ 
ity of their sexual relations," burbles 
the Journal, "seems to stem from 
the basic strengths of their marriages." ; 

Some 80% of Playboy women consid- j 
ered themselves good at sex. while 65% of j 
Journal wives called themselves "good" or 
"excellent." and 64% of the institute wom¬ 
en listed themselves modestly as "great" or 
"better than average " On frequency of 
sexual relations, the core question in sex 
polls, the married woman reports making 
love an average of at least twice a week 
( Playboy. 61% two or more times a 
week, the Journal, 47% three or more 
times a week, both roughly the same as 
the Cosmo poll and one taken in 1975 
by another women’s maga/ine. Red book). 

Among Journal women, 60% say they 
have orgasms regularly, with another 20% 
reporting that they are able to have or¬ 
gasms half the time, and only 7%> having 


none at all. Playboy stated that 41.6% of 
married women always or usually have or¬ 
gasms. Shere Hite, whose 1976 Hite Report 
showed disdain for intercourse but admi¬ 
ration for sex play, oral sex and masturba¬ 
tion, stated that only 30% of women in her 
study could attain orgasm through penis- 
vagina intercourse. 1'he institute reports 
that almost 55% of its women regularly 
reach orgasm that way 

According to the Cosmo survey, about 
85% of its women engage in oral sex. 
Playboy sets the figure at 95% and says 
that almost half of all married women 
make it a frequent part of lovemaking. 
According to Playboy, one-third of men 
and women have had sex in a public 
place. T he Journal says 21% of wives en¬ 
joy making love outdoors, and 18% occa¬ 
sionally do so in their cars (an increasing¬ 
ly difficult trick in an age of compacts). 
The institute report says that 80% of mar¬ 
ried women have had sex in a car, boat or 
plane at least once. Says Playboy “The 
married people we heard from do more of 
everything than the married people in the 
Kinsey, Hunt or Red book surveys." Play¬ 
boy even has statistics on how 
long it takes married women to become 
aroused (eleven minutes for women in 
first marriages, compared with nine min¬ 
utes for their husbands, and 13 minutes 
for divorcees) 

Other findings 

► More than 85% of wives are basically 
satisfied with their sex lives (Family 
Circle). 

► 38% have had a venereal disease or 
herpes (institute). 

► 91 % use sex lotions or gadgets 
(institute) 

► Among young married couples, wives' 
are fooling around more than husbands 
( Playboy) 

► Only 8% report that their husbands 
have a significant number of episodes of 
impotence ( Ladies ’ Home Journal). 

Readers have learned to approach 
these polls with the usual caveats, along 
with the facts come a generous number of 
confusions, exaggerations and ordinary 
lies. And jaunty magazines have more 
eye-popping numbers than staid ones like 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, presumably 
because polls have a way of fitting the 
magazine's image. Says Ruth Clark, a se¬ 
nior vice president of Yankclovich, Skelly 
and White, Jnc., which conducts polls for 
TlMh: "If Reader's Digest surveyed its 
readers, it would probably find that no¬ 
body had any extramarital affairs." Still, 
sex polls are a harmless way of stimulat¬ 
ing magazine sales and reassuring anx¬ 
ious readers that their sex lives are nor¬ 
mal enough. Redbook reported in 1975 
that its respondents "were longing for the 
safety of numbers to assure them that 
they could do what they wanted to with¬ 
out fearing that they were ‘sick.’ " Thus 
the newest sex therapy: health through 
statistics. — By John Leo 
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Medicine 


Mak ing the Body T ran s parent 

The mysteries of illness are revealed as never before 


T he throbbing of the brain to the beat 
of the heart, the coursing of blood 
through a ma/e of vcssejjf, fhe dance of 
molecules in a wording muscle, the 
stealthy growth of a luihpr I or genera¬ 
tions doctors have huntecj for ways to sec 
through skin and bone and into the whir¬ 
ring processes of life The ijiscovery of the 
SC ray in 1895 by Wilhelm Roentgen 
opened the first window into the living 
body and inaugurated a new age in nicdi- 
cine. But anyone who has ever glancpd at 
an X-ray film can perceive its limitations. 
The picture gives little sense of depth, and 
while bones show up crisply enough. 


British Radiologist Brian Worthington of 
the University of Nottingham, "is as sig¬ 
nificant as the development of the X-ray 
machine one hundred years ago." Unlike 
CAT and other forms of X ray, NMR can 
"see" with clarity through the thickest of 
bones. Thus, without painful injections of 
contrast material, it can reveal damage 
from a stroke buried deep beneath the 
skull, find tiny spinal cord 
injuries, and make it pos¬ 
sible to differentiate the 
gray and white matter of 
the brain "For the soft tis¬ 
sue of the body," says 





NMR fgpner at the Cleveland Clinic. Top: cross-sectional view of a body 
showing large cancerous liver tumor at left. Bottom: normal spinal cord 


man> of the softer 
tissues of the body 
are fuzzy shadows in 
shades of gray. 

Ten years ago, 
doctors began to see more detail with a 
new kind of X-ray machine that uses a 
computer to construct clear, cross- 
sectional views of the body The cat scan¬ 
ner (for Computerized Axial Tomogra¬ 
phy) revolutionized radiology But now 
that virtually every large hospital in the 
country has invested in one, at about a mil¬ 
lion dollars apiece, another revolution is 
underway: Nuclear Magnetic Resonance, 
or NMR. Currently being studied for ap¬ 
proval by the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion, the new technology is in experimen¬ 
tal use at about half a dozen top U S 
medical centers as well as several overseas. 

nmk exposes the internal landscape 
as never before. “Its development," says 


Worthington, “NMR comes close to being 
the perfect imaging technique." 

T he revelations offered by NMR go be¬ 
yond anatomical topography. Not only 
can doctors see internal organs, they can 
actually monitor certain processes occur¬ 
ring within them: blood moving through 
an artery, an arthritis-inflamed knee 
shrinking in response to steroid treat¬ 
ment, the reaction of a malignant tumor 
to therapy. "NMR opens up the whole 
wonderful world of in vivo chemistry.” ex¬ 
claims Neuroradiologist Sadek Hilal, who 
is testing the new technique at New York 
City’s Presbyterian Hospital. 

What makes NMR’s revelations even 
more remarkable is that they are pro¬ 
duced without the ionizing radiation of 
X rays, in significant doses. X radiation 
can damage cells and may be a factor in 
causing cancer: it may be particularly 
dangerous to the rapidly dividing cells of 


children and pregnant women. NMR, by 
contrast, appears to be harmless. "We can 
look at the developing brain of an infant 
easily and safely," says Dr. Robert Steiner 
of London’s Hammersmi th Hospital. 

*tn place br radiation", NMR uses mag¬ 
netic forces, 3,000 to 25,000 times the 
strength of the earth's own field, to wrest 
information from the body’s molecules. 
Physicists and chemists have appreciated 
this use of magnetism for more than three 
decades. In fact, American Physicists Fe¬ 
lix Bloch and Edward Purcell won a 1952 
Nobel Prize for showing how NMR 
techniques could be used to probe atomic 
nuclei. 

The heart of the NMR 
device is a giant, dough¬ 
nut-shaped magnet, large 
enough to enclose the pa¬ 
tient's body, and strong 
enough to stop a watch 
within ten feet. A field 
that powerful has an 
equally drama f ic effect on 
certain atoms m the body. 
The nuclei of hydrogen, 
phosphorus and other ele¬ 
ments with an odd num¬ 
ber of protons or neutrons are themselves 
like tiny magnets: when placed within an 
NMR field, they line up like soldiers on 
command. To produce an image, the nmr 
machine emits a radio pulse that creates a 
second field at right angles to the first. 
The soldiers respond by doing a simulta¬ 
neous quarter-turn toward the second 
power source. When the pulse is turned 
off, they flip back to the original position 
This sequence produces a detectable elec¬ 
tromagnetic signal. Each type of tissue in 
the body has a characteristic signal inten¬ 
sity and duration. Fed into a computer in 
the NMR system, the data create vivid, 
cross-sectional images of the body. 

NMR is still in its infancy, but even the 
pictures available today can provide un¬ 
precedented insights. “Tn three out of 35 
patients, nmr found brain tumors that 
cat missed," says Thomas Brady, direc¬ 
tor of clinical nmr at Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. “It has proved nearly 1( )0 f >r 
accurate in showing multiple-sclerosis le¬ 
sions, while CAT has had a success rate 
that ranges from 5% to 35%.” 

At the Cleveland Clinic, Radiology 
Chief Edward Buonocore reports “su¬ 
perb" results with nmr imaging of the 
chest. Distinctions between lung tumors 
and normal tissue are clearer with the 
new technology, he says. “Any patient 
who has had his chest opened because a 
blood vessel was mistaken for a tumor 
would see the importance of this." 

NMR pioneers also praise its power to 
depict blood and blood vessels. “It will 
provide the ability to see plaque buildup 
in arteries around the heart," predicts 
Thomas Budinger of the University of 
California at Berkeley. “Imagine studying 
coronary-artery disease throughout a per- 






son’s lifetime without radiation and with¬ 
out injecting contrast material." 

Even more dramatic applications 
may become available as NMR technology 
improves. Powerful new magnets, chilled 
with liquid helium to —270° C, not only 
enhance the images based on hydrogen 
nuclei, the most prevalent element in the 
body and the easiest to trace, but also 
make it possible to pick up nuclear mag¬ 
netic signals from phosphorus, sodium, 
fluorine and certain carbon atoms. Doc¬ 
tors are especially excited about the pros¬ 
pect of working with phosphorus, since 
the energy for all of life's activities comes 
from chemical reactions involving this el¬ 
ement. At the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Britton Chance has been using phos¬ 
phorus NMR to diagnose muscular disor¬ 
ders and to study the use of energy in 
working muscles. His cryogenic magnet is 
large enough to accommodate only a leg. 
But, he says, “we are on the verge of stick¬ 
ing the whole body into such magnets. 
Then we will be able to look at the heart 
or brain after stroke or injury, not only to 
see precisely where the damage has oc¬ 
curred but to assess the biochemical capa¬ 
bility of the tissue to recover." Such infor¬ 
mation would greatly aid doctors in 
choosing a course of treatment 

Versatile though it is, “NMR is not go¬ 
ing to replace everything," says Dr. 
Graeme Bydder of Hammersmith Hospi¬ 
tal. “1 believe it will have less importance 
in the abdomen and pelvis because exist¬ 
ing techniques, including ultrasound, are 
very good " Nor is it as good as X ray in 
depicting line detail of the bones. Wheth¬ 
er the radiation-free technique can reli¬ 
ably detect breast cancer is not yet 
known, but results with current equip¬ 
ment have been disappointing. 

T here arc also a few practical draw¬ 
backs to NMR Its powerful magnetic 
field poses a potential hazard to patients 
with pacemakers and artificial joints and 
other implants containing metal NMR 
costs about 50 c r more than a CAT: as high 
as $1.5 million foi some of the simpler de¬ 
vices, and possibly double that for the 
strongest cryogenic models. Overhead 
costs are high too because of the need to 
house the machine in a huge, metal-frec 
area that is sealed from such outside elec¬ 
tromagnetic influences as I ’M and CB ra¬ 
dio. The Cleveland Clinic plans to invest 
$3 million in a special NMR building. 

Still, about 25 U.S medical centers 
have NMR machines on order and, ac¬ 
cording to General Electric, one of a doz¬ 
en NMR manufacturers, there will be 150 
in place by the end of 1984. Predicts Dr 
Theodore Tristan, past president of the 
Radiological Society of North America: 
“We're going to sec that every large hospi¬ 
tal, as its CAT unit wears out, will want to 
replace it with an NMR system." The chal¬ 
lenge then will be to learn how to exploit 
the tremendous potential of the new tech¬ 
niques. Admits Worthington: "We're just 
not clever enough yet to appreciate it 
all." — By Claudia Wallis. Reported by Magda 
Krance/Chicago and Mary Carpenter/New York 


Science 


Gr affit i with a Hea venly Me ssag e 

The Southwest’s old Indian rock carvings were observatories 


As icy winds howled through the can¬ 
yon, the people huddled beside their fires. 
The days had become short and cold, and 
the tribe's store of food was running low. 
Every day the people asked a tribal elder 
when the warming sun would return. But 
Sun Watcher, as he was called, sadly 
shook his head. The sun father, he said, 
was still journeying away. Then one day. 
when if seemed as if the far-off disc had 
barely risen above the horizon. Sun 
Watcher's wizened face broke into a smile 
The sun father, he announced, had decided 
to return. The days would become longer, 
and a new planting season could begin. 

E ven today the Indians of the U.S. 

Southwest have their sun watchers. 
They proclaim the sun s highest and low¬ 
est point in the midday sky, on about June 
22 and Dec. 22. (the summer and winter 
solstices), and signal the advent of a new 
season. Modern calendars ensure that 
there are no mistakes But how did the pre- 
Columbian peoples foretell the seasons? 
Apparently, says a husband-and-wife sci¬ 
entific team, the Southwest’s ancient in¬ 
habitants were skilled solar observers w'ho 
used rock carvings to keep x 
track of the sun’s progress r 
across the heavens j 

NASA Astronomer ^ 

Robert Preston and his 1 
wife Ann, an artist, came 
upon the evidence serendi- 
pitously while visiting Ari¬ 
zona's Petrified Forest 
National Park The Pres¬ 
tons noticed some old In¬ 
dian petroglyphs, the tech¬ 
nical name for the spirals, Preston sights on 
crosses, lizards, birds and 
other rock carvings found throughout the 
Southwest. Anthropologists have tended 
to view them as little more than ancient 
graffiti, but the Prestons saw a message As 
sunlight filtered between two large rocks, 

«t formed dagger-like beams that swept 
tantalizingly across the petroglyphs. At 
once the Prestons suspected that the carv¬ 
ings might be a little solar observatory. 

The first hint of astronomy among the 
Southwest’s original settlers had come a 
few years earlier when Artist Anna Sofaer 
was photographing spiral petroglyphs m 
New Mexico's Chaco Canyon, once the 
center of a flourishing Indian civilization 
The carvings had been left by the area's 
former inhabitants, the Anasazi. For hun¬ 
dreds of years they lived in the canyon, 
creating astonishing multistoried cliff 
dwellings, only to vanish mysteriously at 
the start of the 14th century. Sofaer, visit¬ 
ing the site around the time of the summer 
solstice, noticed that a beam of sunlight 


sliced right through one large spiral. 

But the interaction between sunlight 
and petroglyph could have been acciden¬ 
tal. If Indians were really skilled sun 
watchers, primitive solar observatories 
should have been present throughout the 
Southwest. Now, after 18 months of 
sleuthing, the Prestons have turned up 58 
separate solar markers at 19 different sites 



carving... 


... and, lo, an equinox sunrise 

t * y in Arizona An especially 

*, ' // rich trove was discovered 

/ in a pile of large sandstone 

'a roc ks apparently once 

used as shelter * n the Pct- 
. jggSjJ; \ ritied Forest. Because the 
J?®* a-w petroglyphs include many 

carving... fertility symbols, among 

them copulating figures, 
the hideaway is called the Cave of Life. 
On the critical days, the Prestons found 
the sun s rays brushing past spirals, bi¬ 
secting circles and pointing finger-like at 
the center of a cross. The fact that the 
light show usually involved several figures 
at a time, mostly of the same type, seemed 
to defy chance. Similar events occurred 45 
days, or an eighth of a year, before and af¬ 
ter the winter solstice, suggesting that the 
petroglyphs were part of a calendar. 

The Prestons also discovered that the 
ancient sun watchers had another form of 
observing: when an Anasazi pressed a 
cheek against a spiral and sighted along 
the rock face, he would see the sun rise 
precisely in a narrow crack between two 
rocks on the day of the equinox. The Pres¬ 
tons are obviously delighted by the an¬ 
cient secrets they have deciphered. Says 
Ann: “We are being given a unique op¬ 
portunity to learn how a long-lost culture 
tried to put order into its universe." ■ 








Shoppers at an American Bell PhoneCenter in Manhattan: 80 million potential customers and $600 million in estimated 1983 sales 


Al FRlNI 


Economy & Business 


Dial “M” for Money 

Telephone makers plug into profits with an array of new products 


L ike the bathtub, a telephone can be 
found in nearly every American 
home, and, until now, it has been 
equally taken for granted Yet. all of a 
sudden, consumers are being urged to jet¬ 
tison their old view of the phone as a utili¬ 
tarian item and look at it as a fancy new 
entry on a shopping list Local Bell Sys¬ 
tem companies, as well as AT&T’s 
brand-new baby, American Bell Inc., arc 
beseeching customers to buy telephones 
instead of leasing them, and even to plug 
more of them into their homes Depart¬ 
ment, specialty and discount stores are 
getting into the act too, slacking shiny 
new phones next to the portable TVs and 
toaster ovens 

For many people, used to buying a 
hair dryer but paying a monthly charge 
for their phone, the changeover is bewil¬ 
dering. Says Michael J. Fnduss, an Illi¬ 
nois Bell executive “We had a tremen¬ 
dous rush of people thinking that this was 
their last chance to gel a new phone. Some 
customers thought we were going out of 
business, or that we were not going to re¬ 
pair their phones any more." That is not 
true—phone customers can in fact keep 
leasing their phones and getting repair 
service from their local Bell office—but 
the confusion is understandable. Al¬ 
though owning a phone has been possible 
since 1968, wtym the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission started to unravel 
A T & T's monopoly on telephone service, 
many people still believed it was illegal. 

Last year, while 25 million people ac¬ 
quired leased phones, only 5 million pur¬ 
chased them. Now the confluence of Gov- 
i ernment-ordered deregulation and the 
^ breakup of A T & T is changing all that. 


This year the number of Americans buy¬ 
ing phones is expected to double, to 10 
millioi With 80 million households now 
potential customers, more than 100 man¬ 
ufacturers of telephone sets, including 
such giants as International Telephone & 
Telegraph and General Telephone & 
Flectronics, are fighting for a share of a 
new market that is expected to reach $600 
million this year and many times more 
than that by 1986 Says Harold Miller, 
ITT vice president for telecommunica¬ 
tions: “Within the next three years, 
whether you like the idea now or not, you 
are going to own your own phone " 

Fortunately, this free-market compe¬ 
tition is paying big dividends for consum¬ 
ers. In shopping for new phones, buyers 
can indulge their tastes for the fashion¬ 
able or merely eccentric and choose from 
a variety of helpful features, like automat¬ 
ic dialing for frequently used numbers and 
speaker phones. There are phones that 
carry the imprimatur of high-fashion de¬ 
signers, hide in leather boxes or chime in¬ 
stead of ring. Prices range from $ 15 for a 
non-Bell version of the standard rotary 
dial phone in basic black to the “Fle- 
phone." a unit encased in a silver-plated 
elephant s head that costs $2.150. 

C us Lome rs who do nothing more than 
buy a phone like the one that is installed 
in their home can unquestionably save 
money. A standard dial phone, which is 
leased for 9lr a month in Michigan. $1.50 
in Oregon and $3.03 in New' York, can be 
bought at American Bell stores for $35. 
While it would take a Michigan resident 
about three years to pay for the purchase, 
a New Yorker would save the price in 
lease fees in only twelve months. Accord¬ 


ing to a New York City department of 
consumer affairs study, if all New York¬ 
ers decided Lo buy their phones rather 
than lease, they would save $600 million 
over the six-year life of the phones. 

Many customers are in fact taking an 
economical approach. According to 
Phone City, the largest non-Bell retail 
outlet in Manhattan, the bestselling 
phone is a $32.95 replica by ITT of the 
standard Bell rotary unit But the tempta¬ 
tion is to upgrade. The next most popular 
phone is Bell's Trimline ($72), the famil¬ 
iar model with pushbuttons in the handle, 
and similar versions by other manufactur- 
i ers. At some Ameiicau Bell stores, buyers 
are picking up phones with flair, like the 
suave, curved Genie ($99) and the 
French-inspired Celebrity ($159). The 
fastest-growing sales are being run up by 
(he cordless phone ($130 to $299), which 
can be carried around the house or out¬ 
doors and has a range of up to 700 feet. 
The portability of the cordless phone oc¬ 
casionally causes problems. “I love the 
convenience," says Beth Jackson of Char¬ 
lotte, N.C.. “but next time I'm getting a 
different color. Mine is beige, and I've lost 
it under the leaves several times." 

I n this brave new world of telephone 
ownership there are a few pitfalls. 
Owners who are replacing their 
AT&T phones must return them to a lo¬ 
cal telephone service center lo avoid pay¬ 
ing leasing charges. Installing a phone 
that has been bought is easy, provided 
that the residence has previously been 
wired. New phones have simple clip plugs 
that can be adapted to older existing out¬ 
lets with an easy-to-use converts!. Buyers 











For flash: cases of lacquer and crystal, and a pearlescent shell (up to $700) For fun: Snoopy, Ronald McDonald, whistling football (to $249) 



who ask Ma Bell to make the hookup, 
however, can be charged up to $40 an 
hour. Some phones now being offered for 
sale are cheaply assembled and may last 
only about two years, compared with the 
old AT&T phones that were designed to 
dial and ring for 15 to 20 years. Although 
the Bell System still makes free repairs on 
the phones that it leases, it charges about 
$30 for a service call on a customer-owned 
phone With the cost of phones declining, 
ITT's Miller predicts that buyers will 
some day opt for cheap throwaways that 
can be tossed in the garbage instead of be¬ 
ing fixed. 

Since the average American home al¬ 
ready has 1.6 phones, manufacturers are 
selling more than simple communication 
Says Randall Tobias, president of Ameri¬ 
can Bell Consumer Products “We expect 
there will be telephones in rooms where 
their principal function is decorative." 
Some phones are designed as objets d art: 
a porcelain unit with a hand-knotted silk 
cord ($495), the shimmering Shellamar 
Abalone, with its own pearlescent finish 
($250) by TeleConcepl Inc of Hartford. 
Conn. Others are objets dc nostalgia the 
1930s-vintage Candlestick ($139) with its 
separate mouthpiece and earpiece, the 
Country Junction ($265). which has an 
oak case and two brass bells 

The notion of phones as fashion has 
not escaped well-known clothing design¬ 
ers. A line bearing the signature of Pierre 
Cardin has already appeared, and Gcof- 



I Pierre Cardin’s designs: a clock-radio model ($195) and a one-piece unit with rotary dial ($49) | 


frey Beene is also at work on telephonic 
conceptions So far, the reception has not 
been entirely enthusiastic. Says F-dward 
Alter, co-owner of Phone City. “Cardin 
should go back to making clothes." 

American Bell is pushing the idea of 
phones in the bathroom. In its promotion¬ 
al material, the company observes, “Any¬ 
body who has dashed fresh from the 
shower to answer a i inging telephone can 
understand the value of a bathroom tele¬ 
phone." But it also notes that since phones 
use electricity, they should not be used 
when the caller is wet 

A yellow Pac-Man phone ($69 95) 
has proved popular with children, 
as have giant phones modeled af¬ 
ter Mickey Mouse, Snoopy and Winnie- 
the-Pooh that sell for $149 to $189 Addi¬ 
tional novelty phones include one that 
looks like a duck and quacks like a duck 
when it rings; another, shaped like a foot¬ 
ball, gives off a referee's whistle 

For people who still prefer function 
over form, American Bell earlier this 
month introduced a pair of new phones 
utilizing microprocessor technology that 
offers featuies of genuine value The 
Touch-a-matic 1600 ($150). available in 
some stores in Maich. has flat key pads 
that are touched rather than pushed, a 
calculator-like display that shows the 
number being called, and a twelve-num¬ 
ber memory that allows frequently called 
numbers to be rung with the press of a sin¬ 
gle digit The Genesis ($350. available in 
May) comes with optional cartridges that 
can turn it into a small computer One 
cartridge permits the automatic redialing 
of busy numbers, another serves as an 
electronic padlock to prevent the unau¬ 
thorized placing of long-distance calls, 
and a third will store appointments, tm- j 
portant dales or anything else 

Dazzling 1 ’ Certainly Expensive? 
That too. Bewildering? Probably. The fre¬ 
netic activity in the telephone industry 
may make some yearn for simpler days 
when phones had cranks and switch¬ 
ing was handled by a woman you 
could talk to. — By Alexander L. Taylor HI. j 

Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York | 
and Don Wlnbush/Chicago | 




Seattle Rescue 

Seafirst’s $1.5 billion backstop 

R ichard Cooley was 59 and had been 
chairman of San Francisco’s Wells 
Fargo &. Co. for 16 years when he abrupt¬ 
ly quit his job last December. A day later 
it turned out he was to become chief exec¬ 
utive of another bank-holding company, 
Seafirst Corp. in Seattle. With $10 billion 
in assets, Seafirst is less than half the size 
of Wells Fargo, but Cooley's new job is 
turning out to be double the challenge of 
his old one. Last week Seafirst, which 
owns the Seattle-First National Bank, re¬ 
ported a surprisingly large operating loss 
of $61.4 million for the fourth quarter, 
bringing its 1982 deficit to $90.2 million. 
Just before the stunning announcement, a 
dozen of the largest U.S. banks, includ¬ 
ing Wells Fargo, had agreed to make 
available $1.5 billion in standby credits 
lest some of Seafirst's large depositors 
lose confidence and withdraw their mon- 


Economy & Business 

Seafirst revealed that its portfolio con¬ 
tains $800 million in problem, or nonper¬ 
forming. loans that have not been written 
off, a figure that is some $200 million 
more than analysts had thought. The 
trouble spots include a $40 million credit 
to Mexico’s bankrupt Grupo Industrial 
Alfa, the largest private firm in Latin 
America. The so-called nonperforming 
loans amount to nearly 8% of Seafirst's 
$10 billion in total assets; the banking in¬ 
dustry average is about 3%. What is more, 
the loans exceed by 1% the sum of the 
bank's shareholders’ equity and loss re¬ 
serves, which can be thought of as its 
cushion against disaster. 

Seafirst began seeking a bailout about 
two weeks ago. Cooley first called Alfred 
Brittain 111, chairman of Bankers Trust in 
New York and a longtime friend, to ask 
him to put together a two-year loan with 
other lenders. That effort fell through, but 
telephone lines were soon buzzing be¬ 
tween banks over a different arrange¬ 
ment. The terms will allow Seafirst to 
draw on the $1.5 billion for 24-hr. loans if 



a 



Headquarters of a troubled banking company; I nset, Chairman R ichard Co oley 

A bailout plan that revealed the depth of concern for the health of the U.S. financial system. 


ey, precipitating a run on the bank. 

The hastily arranged bailout plan re¬ 
vealed the bankers’ concern for the 
health of the U.S. financial system, which 
is straining under a troubling load of bad 
foreign and domestic loans. Said one par¬ 
ticipating lender: “We were motivated 
to do something out of self-interest. 
The more smoothly this thing is handled, 
the better.’’ 

The problems at Seafirst apparently 
run deeper than Cooley realized when he 
became chairman on Jan. 3. On Sept. 30 
the bank had $134 million in loan-loss re¬ 
serves, mostly to cover losses on energy 
loans acquired from Penn Square Bank, 
the notorious Oklahoma City institution 
that failed last July. But last week Seafirst 
announced that it had added $125 million 
to the reserve in the fourth quarter alone. 
Notes a Seattle banker: “Their problems 
go far beyond Penn Square.” 


it loses other sources of funding and needs 
money. The participating banks include 
BankAmerica, Citibank, Chase Manhat¬ 
tan and Continental Illinois. 

The San Francisco Federal Reserve 
Bank apparently helped stiffen the re¬ 
solve of the lenders, many of whom have 
substantial loan problems of their own. 
Moreover, the New York Federal Re¬ 
serve branch telephoned banks in its re¬ 
gion that were considering joining the 
lending syndicate to tell them that their 
participation would be welcomed. 

The rescue mission was clearly a relief 
for Cooley, who had been forced to slash 
the quarterly dividend by two-thirds, to 
12c. All these revelations, and the high- 
noon scrambling by bankers, left Wall 
Street remarkably unruffled. On Friday, 
the day after Cooley disclosed just how 
bad things were, the bank’s stock dropped 
just 1 Vg points, and closed at 14%. ■ 


Po or Imag e_ 

Selling jobs at Kodak 

F or generations, jobs at photo giant 
Eastman Kodak Co. have been trea¬ 
sured for their good pay and security by 
residents of the Rochester area. This is es¬ 
pecially true now when times are tough. 
There were signs last week, though, that 
some Kodak jobs were prized to a fault. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation con¬ 
firmed that it was looking into the possi¬ 
bility that Kodak insiders with the power 
to hire had sold jobs. Reported going 
rates: $500 to $ l ,000 apiece. 

Kodak says that it called in the rni six 
months ago when it learned of the scam, 
but word of the investigation broke only 
last week in the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle According to one report, an an¬ 
gry former employee complained to his 
friends that he had been fired from his job 
at Kodak's apparatus division less than a 
month after he had paid $1.000 to get the 
position. 

Kodak Spokesman Timothy Elliott 
said the matter was of “serious concern” to 
the company. He insisted that Kodak 
would hire from its pool of 100,000 job ap¬ 
plicants on merit alone. If there are ar¬ 
rests, they would come under the Hobbs 
Act, which prohibits extortion in any busi¬ 
ness engaged in interstate commerce. 
Maximum penalty: $10,000 in fines and 
security of another sort—20 years in jail ■ 

Fia t Fin ito_ _ 

Leaving the U.S. market 

R egardless of undercoating or other 
protective measures taken by their 
owners, some Fiat cars rusted rapidly on 
U.S. roads in the 1970s. That problem and 
others led wags to proclaim Fiat an acro¬ 
nym for Fix It Again Tony. Partly as a re¬ 
sult, sales dropped from a high of 100,511 
cars in 1975 to last year’s 14,113. Last 
week Fiat announced that it was pulling 
out of the American market. 

Fiat had only two models in the U.S. 
anyway, the XI/9 and the flashy Spider 
2000, assembled by Coachmakers Ber- 
tonc and Pimnfarina, respectively, but 
containing many Fiat parts, including the 
engine Fiat will no longer sell those cars, 
although it will maintain its U.S. parts 
and service network for them as well as 
for the Strada, which it quietly stopped 
selling in the U.S. last year. 

Fiat officials blamed competition 
from the Japanese for the demise, indeed, 
almost as the company called it quits in 
the U.S., it was introducing, in Orlando, 
Fla., of all places, a new small car for the 
European market where competition 
from the Japanese is minuscule. Fiat 
might return to America at another time, 
says a company vice president, with “the 
right car at the righ t moment. ” ■ 























Students at M.I.T.'s Sloan School signing up for Interviews with corporate recruiters 


Ha rd Lesson _ 

Trying times for 1983 M.B.A.s 

V ance Bates, 26, had expected 1983 to 
be kind to graduating Master of Busi¬ 
ness Administration students. Envious 
members of last year’s M.B.A. crop had 
advised him that the recession was likely 
to give way to brighter job prospects this 
year. But Bates, who will receive his 
M.B.A. in May and hopes to land a job 
paying between $25,000 and $30,000 a 
year, is finding that things seem to have 
got worse. He has sent letters to 60 em¬ 
ployers, and fears that he will have to set¬ 
tle for less than his first choice, commer¬ 
cial banking. Says he: “I never imagined it 
would be this way. 1 thought 1 would be 
deciding which offer to take, not wonder¬ 
ing whether I would get an offer.” 

Legions of M.B.A. candidates from 
Boston to Berkeley are wondering the 
same thing. A record 61,000 students will 
receive their degrees this year, 26% more 
than five years ago. The stubborn reces¬ 
sion, however, has led many firms to skip 
the 1983 campus recruiting season, which 
got under way at numerous schools last 
week. Result: a student scramble for jobs 
and a slowdown in salary growth. 

Companies will dangle annual pay- 
checks averaging about $26,000 before 
1983 graduates, according to the North¬ 
western University Endicott Report, a na¬ 
tionwide survey. That bait will be only 
about 4.8% above 1982 offers, however, 
which were 11.8% higher than in 1981. 
Observes Gretchen Thompson, career 
planning and placement director at the 
U.C.L.A. Graduate School of Management: 
‘There is a glut of M.B.A.s on the market. 
So many no-name schools are turning out 
M.B.A.S that companies are looking for 
only the very best students with the best 
grades from the best schools.” 

The less-well-known institutions are 
therefore being hurt the most. Ball State 
University in Muncie, Ind. f normally at¬ 


tracts some 300 corporate recruiters. This 
year only about 200 firms are expected to 
interview the school’s 2,000 graduate and 
undergraduate business students. Says 
Placement Director Glenn Rosenthal: 
“We’re finding a lot of employers cancel¬ 
ing appointments that they had scheduled 
for March. We’ve tried to be honest with 
our students about the outlook, and yet at 
the same time not demoralize them.” 

Not even the most prestigious schools 
are exempt from the no-show trend. Har¬ 
vard Business School, whose 1982 gradu¬ 
ates earned salaries ranging from $15.000 
to a lofty $85,800, has so far scheduled re¬ 
cruiters from 300 companies for inter¬ 
views with its 782 graduating M.B.A. can¬ 
didates. That corporate guest list is 8% 
smaller than the 1982 version, which was 
down 5% from the year before. Placement 
officers at M.I.T.’s Sloan School expect 
some 150 firms to call, down nearly 15% 
from the level of two years ago. 

The roster of campus absentees, rang¬ 
ing from U.S. Steel to Philip Morris, reads 
like a Who s Who of corporate America. 
Among the most conspicuous no-shows 
are major oil companies, whose profits 
have tumbled along with oil prices. Exxon 
Corp., the largest U.S. industrial firm, 
plans to recruit at just 19 schools this sea¬ 
son, compared with 50 a year ago. Part of 
the slack is being taken up by computer 
and electronics companies, as well as fast¬ 
growing younger firms. Says Arthur 
Letcher, director of graduate placement 
at the Wharton School: “The Fortune 500 
companies are unquestionably not hiring 
as many students, but small companies in 
high-technology and health products in¬ 
dustries are here.” 

Some campus visits are little more 
than courtesy calls by companies that 
want to keep their names before the gradu¬ 
ating students. Concedes David Lewis, 
who supervises college hiring for San 
Francisco-based Crocker National Bank: 
“There is a long-term public relations val¬ 
ue even with students you don’t hire.” 
Lewis notes that some of his colleagues are 


skeptical about the value of an M.B.A. 
“It’s a fairly common belief among some 
people at Crocker that M.B.A.s are over¬ 
rated,” says he. “Some still see the impor¬ 
tance of hiring M.B.A.s, but others are ask¬ 
ing whether it is really worth it.” Crocker 
is hiring bachelor’s degree graduates to fill 
several positions that had been reserved 
for recruits with mastej’s degrees. 

The growing M.B.A. glut may have 
helped change the kinds of jobs that stu¬ 
dents are willing to take. Although con¬ 
sulting and investment banking remain 
frequent top choices, more M.B.A. candi¬ 
dates are now turning to the once shunned 
field of plant management. Positions in 
this area can quickly lead to running a di¬ 
vision, and they pay well. Among the 
more popular new businesses are venture- 
capital firms, which offer high salaries for 
the talent it takes to dole out cash to 
promising young companies. 

Whatever their preferences, members 
of the current crop of M.B.A. graduates 
are finding that they must work overtime 
to land jobs. Says Michael Ferrie, 24. who 
will graduate in June from Northwest¬ 
ern > Kellogg Graduate School of Man¬ 
agement: “We were told to get out there 
early and get our names in people's faces 
and not stop—to just keep hitting and hit¬ 
ting and hitting.” This year, in other 
words, there is little chance to succeed in 
business without really trying. ■ 

Cookie Monster 


P & G bites Nabisco 

P rocter & Gamble Co. of Cincinnati, 
the household-products giant (1982 
sales: $12 billion), approaches every new 
venture as if it were a military campaign. 
First comes reconnaissance. Then a few 
carefully selected sorties. Finally a full- 
scale assault on the target market. 

Signs are now multiplying that the 
king of disposable diapers and dandruff 
shampoos is mobilizing for a sweeping of¬ 
fensive on several new fronts in the food 
business. Within the past four months 
P & G has introduced its own orange juice 
in Iowa and Indiana and revealed plans to 
buy a soft-drink bottling firm in Ken¬ 
tucky. Over the past two weeks, P & G 
has quietly launched a drive to market yet 
another tasty product: cookies. 

For its initial test marketing, the com¬ 
pany sent salesmen to supermarkets in 
Kansas City with sample bags of cookies 
bearing P & G’s Duncan Hines label. The 
inaugural flavors are five varieties of 
chocolate chip—either plain or combined 
with butterscotch, almonds, mint or pea¬ 
nut butter-fudge. P & G has previously 
sold Duncan Hines cookie mix, but this is 
the company’s first challenge to Nabisco 
and Keebler, the leaders in the $2.5 bil- 
lion-per-year ready-to-munch-cookie in¬ 
dustry. In its sales pitches, P & G asserts 
that it has developed technology to mass 
produce a cookie that is crispy on the out¬ 
side, chewy on the inside and tastes more 
homemade than the bestselling brands. 






Hercules Segalas, a senior 
vice president with Drexel 
Burnham Lambert and Wall 
Street's leading expert on 
P&G, is already calling the 
cookie "a dear winner." He 
predicts that the product will 
be available nationwide with¬ 
in a year and will generate an¬ 
nual sales of perhaps $400 
million by 1986. 

Many of those cookies 
may be washed down with 
P & G soft drinks In 1980 the Going to Kansas City 
Cincinnati company bought 
the firm that makes Orange Crush and eralji 
Hires Root Beer, and some industry watch- M 

ers predicted that it was only a matter of more 
time before P & G came out with a cola old br 

drink Reason colas account for about of the 

62 c /( of all soft-drink sales, and the convcn- often 

tional wisdom is that a company without a trodi* 
cola cannot make big money in soda pop. Crush 

P & G has already begun scouting the is tesi 
cola business. Late last year it announced which 
a deal to buy Coca-Cola Bottling Mideast called 


Inc., an independent compa¬ 
ny that bottles Coke and oth¬ 
er soft drinks in several Ken¬ 
tucky cities. That plan upset 
executives at Coca-Cola Co. 
in Atlanta, who fear that 
P&G will learn the secrets 
of Coke's success and apply 
them in selling its own 
drinks, including perhaps a 
new cola. Coke quickly got a 
Georgia state court to issue 
an order temporarily block- 
isCity ing P & G's purchase, and 

the case is now before a fed¬ 
eral judge in Atlanta. 

Meanwhile, P&G is trying to put 
more fizz into sales of Orange Crush, an 
old brand that has garnered less than 4% 
of the soft-drink market. As it has done so 
often with detergents, the company is in¬ 
troducing a new, improved version of 
Crush with a more “orangy" taste. P&G 
is testing a series of TV commercials in 
which an E T.-like visitor from outer space 
called Oz.mo comes to earth to pick up a 


sample of the improved Orange Crush. 

The company also claims to have 
come up with a special process to package 
a fresher-tasting orange juice It has 
mounted a classic P&G campaign to 
promote Citrus Hill brand juice in Iowa 
and Indiana with ccnts-off coupons, free 
samples and a TV advertising blitz. This 
venture marks another bold confronta¬ 
tion with Coca-Cola, which makes Min¬ 
ute Maid, the bestselling orange juice. 

Tn all these new forays into the food 
business, P&G is banking on its re¬ 
nowned research team to develop prod¬ 
ucts that the public will find better than 
existing brands. Analyst Segalas, who 
studies every patent that P&G applies 
for, believes that the company will spring 
more surprises in the future. He thinks, for 
example, that P & G is working on a low- 
fat, low-calorie, low-cholesterol cookie 
that will taste good without causing 
tooth decay. For the moment, though, 
P&G will be urging Americans to eat 
sugar-filled Duncan Hines cookies—and 
brush regularly with its Ciest toothpaste ■ 


Dividends 


The Gnomes of Budapest 

“It docs not matter what your name 
is, and we do not look at your passport." A 
come-on from s* discreet Swiss bank offer¬ 
ing numbered accounts? Not exactly. 
This pledge of secrecy is part of a new ad¬ 
vertising campaign in Europe to lure for¬ 
eign money to a bank in Hungary. 

After Polands debt crisis flared in 
1981, Western banks pulled out money 
that they had on deposit in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. Now the National Savings Bank in 
Budapest intends to get some of that cash 
back. Its strategy: to compete with the fa¬ 
bled Swiss banking gnomes for Western 
customers who want to hide their hoards. 
Switzerland last year became less of a ha¬ 
ven because the government loosened its 
secrecy laws to allow banks, in some 
cases, to reveal information on accounts 
held by suspected criminals. The Hungar¬ 
ians, however, promise absolute confiden¬ 
tiality. Moreover, the bank pays 13.5W in¬ 
terest on one-year deposits, vs. 8.6 r /r on a 
comparable account in Switzerland. Since 
the Hungarians began their service in No¬ 
vember, some 2.000 Westerners have de¬ 
posited more than $30 million. 

Pac-Man and the Pirates 

Some computer buffs might argue 
that video games are well on their way to 
replacing baseball as the national pas¬ 
time Warner Communications Inc., 
whose Atari unit has reaped a fortune on 
such electronic diversions as Pac-Man 
and Asteroids, apparently thinks that 
the;e is still money to be made from real- 



life action on a dusty playing field. 
Warner announced last week that it will 
buy a 48f 1 share in the Pittsburgh Pirates 
from the team's longtime owners, the 
John W. Galbreath family of Pittsburgh, 
for an undisclosed price. 

At best, Warner's investment appears 
risky. Since 1971 the Pirates have lost 
perhaps $10 million because of poor at¬ 
tendance and escalating maintenance 
costs at Three Rivers Stadium. After win¬ 
ning the World Series in 1979, the club 
fell in 1982 to fourth place in the six-team 
National League East Division. Pitts¬ 
burgh's total attendance last season of 
1,030,830 ranked 25th out of 26 major 
league teams. 

Warner is confident, however, that its 
formidable promotional skills can help 
generate new excitement about the Pi¬ 
rates. But it may not be easy to lure young 
fans from Pac-Man. 


Goosewiches to Go 

French Designer Pierre Cardin, 60, 
takes pride in having brought haute cou¬ 
ture to the masses. Now he wants to do the 
same with haute cuisine. This month Car¬ 
din. who owns the famed Maxim's restau¬ 
rant in Paris, opened a last-food spinoff 
called Minim’s for gourmet diners whose 
tastes are richer than their pocketbooks. 
Says he: “It is a democratic effort to give 
every body a chance at happiness." 

Located on the Rue du Faubourg 
Sainl-Honore, Paris' poshest shopping av¬ 
enue, Minim's features the mimwich. a 
two-bite sandwich for seven francs (about 
$1) that is stuffed with such fillings as 
goose liver pate or tomato and Gruyere 
cheese. For a little more than $3. patrons 
can partake of “eggplant caviar" in an av¬ 
ocado boat or hearts of palm peppered 
with paprika. While the $6 to $9 bill for a 
full meal may be more than at a Burger 
King in Paris, the price beats the $75 aver¬ 
age at Maxim's. Diners can have orders 
bundled for carry-out or they can sit on 
stools at small wooden tables overlooked 
by wall murals depicting nude sculptures. 

Cardin plans to sell franchises fui 
some 200 Minim’s restaurants worldwide, 
and 30 of the fancy fast-food shops may , 
open in major U.S. cities by the end of 
1984. Earl> reviews from curious Pari- i 
sians and tourists who filled Minim's last 
week were mixed. Said one finicky 
Frenchwoman who thought her quiche 
mediocre: “Given the quality of Maxim's, 

I had expected more." But an American ; 
woman said of her Minim's meal, “It was 
a Maxim-izing experience." 












Computers 


The Y ear o ff th e Mouse _ 

Apple s long-awaited Lisa ushers in a new era of easy computing 


I t actually looks a bit like a mouse, with 
its rounded corners, off-white color and 
thin wire tail. The size of a pack of ciga¬ 
rettes, it fits snugly into the palm of the 
hand. Slide it across a table and electric 
signals go down its 2-ft. tail. Plug that tail 
into a computer, and the mouse directs 
the movement of a pointer on a video 
screen. The result: a device that can by¬ 
pass the thicket of codes, commands and 
complicated keyboards that have plagued 
users since the computer era began. 

Last week Apple Computer Inc., the 
company that made itself a household 
word by making computing power afford¬ 
able to individuals, unveiled a mouse-con¬ 
trolled computer named Lisa 
that may change forever the 1 ■ 

way people communicate K 

with their machines. Says "m 

Wall Street Analyst Ulric S 

Weil, author of Information JK 

Systems in the Eighties:" Sim- ■ 
ply put, Lisa ushers in the ; 
second generation of person- i 
al computers." 

Priced at $9,995, the ma- , 
chine packs into a boxy, 50- : 
lb. package most of the hard- ; 
ware advances of the past five 
years, a system that will store . 
nearly 7 million words; a so- 
phisticaled ".12-bit" micro- 
processor that is far more 
powerful than the eight-bit 
chip in its predecessor, the wM *5^8^ 
Apple II; and an ultrasharp 
video display that can show « ■■ ■ » 

twice as much detail as a stan- 
dard computer screen But Rodent power: 
the key breakthrough is em- Changing the 
bodied in Lisa's software, the 
computer codes that make the machine 
much easier to operate than any other 
desktop computer. The operator simply 
takes the mouse in hand, and a little black 
arrow springs to life on the screen. That ar¬ 
row can then be directed toward the post¬ 
age stamp-size pictures lining the bottom 
of the screen. These are Lisa's "icons," 
graphic symbols representing such every¬ 
day objects as a trash can, a clipboard, file 
folders, a calculator, a battery-operated 
clock. By pointing the arrow at an icon and 
pressing the button on the mouse, the user 
triggers an action. He might use the trash 
can to discard the first draft of a memo. 
The clipboard is used as temporary storage 
when moving information from one place 
to another. File folders are for long-term 
storage. 

The mouse can also conjure up any ol 
six business programs that come packaged 
with the computer; word processing, eco¬ 
nomic modeling, graphing, list manage- 
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ment, project scheduling and free-form 
drawing. The user can run several pro¬ 
grams at once, just as an office worker can 
spread several jobs across a single desktop. 
Creating and editing files, running print¬ 
ers and other peripheral devices, and jug¬ 
gling long lists of numbers can all be done 
without consulting a manual or remem¬ 
bering a single computer command. E\- 
plains John Couch, Apple's vice president 
in charge of the Lisa project: "What we 
wanted to do was to emulate the way an in¬ 
dividual works in an office.'' 

Apple is aiming Lisa at the nation’s 
30 million professionals, managers and 
administrative executives Much is riding 




Chairman Jobs takes Lisa in hand 

way man communicates with his machines. 

on the success of the machine, both for Ap¬ 
ple, which invested $50 million and three 
years in the project, and for its hard-driv¬ 
ing, high-strung chairman, Steven Jobs. 
At the official unveiling of the new com¬ 
puter last week. Jobs was able to announce 
to his stockholders a 73 Tv increase in quar¬ 
terly profits on sales of $214 million. That 
increase was due almost entirely to the 
continued high sales of the durable Apple 
II (750,000 sold since its introduction six 
years ago; 45,000 in the month of Decem¬ 
ber at itsalltime-low list price of $1,330), a 
machine that is showing its age The com¬ 
pany discontinued manufacture of the Ap¬ 
ple II last week and introduced an en¬ 
hanced version called the Apple lie, 
priced at $1,395, which its assembly plant 
in Carrollton, Texas, is turning out at the 
rate of one every 30 seconds (The original 
Apple was a short-lived machine aimed at 
hobbyists, and only 600 were built.) The 
firm’s other computer, the Apple IIJ, nev¬ 


er quite caught on. It suffered a disastrous 
launching (the first 14,000 had to be re¬ 
called for retooling) and then was outsold 
by International Business Machines* be¬ 
lated entry into the desktop market, the 
IBM Personal Computer. 

Apple, setting out to prove that it could 
build a better personal computer than IBM 
or anyone else, seems to ho ve made i ts poi nt 
with Lisa. The new machine has some 
flaws- no color, a balky printer, a sluggish 
word processor, a few tricky hurdles in a 
new planning and scheduling program. 
But nothing on the market, including the 
IBM PC, compares with the new machine. 
Lisa pays imaginative court to details: 
when a knotty task is in progress, the ma¬ 
chine signals that the ensuing work will 
take some time by displaying a little hour¬ 
glass. When the “off" button is pushed be¬ 
fore work on the screen has been properly 
stored, the machine automatically files 
iLOMA, loose documents and stows 
| ; away relevant data before 

i , shutting itself off. Headlines 

Wk 'and labels can be set in any of a 
dozen typefaces, then en- 
|HL f larged or shrunk with a flick of 
the mouse. Moreover, nearly 
I all the built-in software is "in- 
tegrated," that is, numbers, 
WO rds and pictures can be eas- 
\j f'fl ily transferred among the 
charts, graphs, memos and 
; I'j computations on the screen. 

IB Several companies offer soft- 
5 ware that is more or less inte- 
; B grated, but none malchcs the 
il ease of use of Lisa and its 
mouse. 

; fH Lisa, of course, did not 
-■B spring full blown from the 
H mind of Jobs. Primitive hand 

controllers have been used 

IBBfl^l with computers for nearly 
two decades, ever since Stan¬ 
ford Research Institute Sci¬ 
entist Douglas Engelbart 
built a scurrying tabletop gadget in the 
mid-'60s nicknamed "the mouse." In the 
early 1970s, researchers at Xerox began 
improving on Engel hart's design, and 
soon after, computer experts aL the com¬ 
pany's Palo Alto research center began 
using a mouse in a computer language 
they called Smalltalk. By pointing and 
pressing buttons, they could send mes¬ 
sages to and from objects on a screen 
without using a keyboard. In December 
1979, Jobs and a group of Apple engineers 
visited Palo Alto for a demonstration of 
the Smalltalk system. They watched the 
electric rodent point at commands while a 
Xerox researcher, Larry Tesler, made the 
case for the hand-held device. Recalls 
Bruce Daniels, a Lisa designer who saw 
the presentation: “We loved it, what they 
were trying to put across in terms of ease 
of use. We all said: ‘That's it. That’s what 
we want to build.’ " Six months later, 
Tesler joined Apple and the Lisa team. 







At Apple, the Lisa project began 
to build. First there were rambling 
late-night rap sessions between Jobs and 
Couch, then the installation of a 40- 
member team in quarters behind the Good 
Earth health-food restaurant in Cuperti¬ 
no, Calif., and finally, in 1982, the estab¬ 
lishment of a 400-member force in three 
one-story beige and red-tile buildings near 
Apple’s antiseptic headquarters in Cuper¬ 
tino. Couch fired up the workers with what 
he calls the “Outward Bound school of 
business," stressing the virtues of originali¬ 
ty and sweat. New workers were employed 
as pristine users, and psychologists tested 
new features for what the industry calls 
“user friendliness." The results now ap¬ 
pear‘to be very friendly. Apple says its 
studies show that a novice can learn to op¬ 
erate Lisa in 20 to 40 min., as opposed to 
the 20 to 40 hrs of instruction usually need¬ 
ed to master a first-generation computer. 

Apple hopes that Lisa will go a long 
way toward opening up the computer 
market to a new group of consumers. “It's 
definitely the way things are moving,” 
says Gary Kildall, the inventor of the pop¬ 
ular CP/M operating system that runs 
many small computers and one of more 
than 28 independent programmers who 
are writing additional software for the 
Lisa. Paul Freiberger, a senior editor of 
the trade weekly hifoWorld, agrees. “I 
was blown away,” he says. “They are a 
year ahead of everybody.” 

i nnovation, however, is not always a key 
to success in the marketplace, especially 
the mart for a $ 10,000 machine. “There’s a 
lot more to selling equipment to major cor¬ 
porations than knocking on the door and 
taking orders,” says Charles Hoerner of 
Foremost McKesson, who is shopping for 
a computer system for the San Francisco- 
based conglomerate “There are lots of or¬ 
ganizations that have an IBM bias. They 
are not particularly open-minded.” Says 
Barry Smith, Lisa's marketing manager: 
“Corporate life does not reward risk tak¬ 
ers, and there’s the old adage that you nev¬ 
er lose your job by buying an IBM.” 

Although IBM does not offer a ma¬ 
chine that compares with Lisa, that gap 
could be filled at any time. “I’d expect di¬ 
rect competition to Lisa before the end of 
the year,” says Clive Smith of the Yankee 
group, a Boston-based consulting firm. 
Already one company, VisiCorp, has an¬ 
nounced that it is developing a mouse sys¬ 
tem that will plug into an IBM PC and 
give it some of Lisa's capabilities at a low¬ 
er price. Apple itself is working on a 
scaled-down version of Lisa called Mack¬ 
intosh (a misspelling of the McIntosh ap¬ 
ple). Priced at aoout $2,000, it is expected 
to make its debut this summer. Other 
mouse-driven machines are sure to follow, 
but Jobs shrugs them off. “We want to 
drive this industry,” he says. “We could 
have introduced Lisa a year ago, but we 
wanted to make it perfect. W’e’re pre¬ 
pared to live with Lisa for the next ten 
years.” — By Philip Fa flick . 

Reported by Dick Thompson/Sen Francisco and 
Brupo van Voorst/New York 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Those Low Mid-Term Grades 

F irst with the familiar cocked-head grin, then with the impatient venting of 
breath that shows he is really irritated, Ronald Reagan got back at the press. 

“I came in to point out to you accurately where the disarray lies/’ he said: not in 
the White House but in the press corps. It was not one of his better one-liners. Far 
from being in “disarray,” the press was in considerable agreement about indeci¬ 
sion and disarray in the Administration. 

Of course, agreeing is not all that hard for the Washington press corps, to the 
extent that its members run in a pack, share common attitudes and read each 
other's stuff But consider the criticism this time: 

► A New York Times editorial: “The stench of failure hangs over Ronald Rea¬ 
gan’s White House . .. Mr. Reagan’s loss of authority only halfway through his 
term should alarm all Americans." 

► The Washington Post s top political reporter, David S. Broder: “Not the mid¬ 
point in the Reagan presidency but its phase-out. . an accelerating retreat from 
Reaganism, a process in which he is more spectator than leader.” 

o ► Columnist Joseph Kraft: “The Reagan Adminis- 
| tration [is] ripping itself apart... the President and 
« his closest associates seem to lack the political ener- 
|gy and the grasp of detail required for 4 mid-term 
"renewal." 

► Columnist Patrick J. Buchanan, who would feel 
libeled if called a liberal: “The White House is in 
full retreat—and if the President does not step out 
into the middle of the road and fire a pistol into the 
air, it will degenerate into a rout. Upon that assess¬ 
ment, those rejoicing at the spectacle and those sick 
at heart over it are in concurrence.” Buchanan is 
among the sick at heart. 

The surprise in all this is the kind of finality of 
mid-term judgment among political journalists 
who, though skilled at making controversies out of 
what others say, are often professionally cautious 
about committing themselves. Editorial writers 
have more than 700 days left in Reagan’s term to 
Braden Reagan’s “phase-out” write editorials about him, so where does the Times 

go after its editorial on “The Failing Presidency”? 
Political reporters want to retain access to news sources, what sportswriters 
might call locker-room re-entry. Unworried, Broder says, “I’m not looking for so¬ 
cial relationships, I’m looking for working relationships." He generally finds that 
even in Administrations he attacks, “they take you seriously if they see you are 
seriously interested in getting their point of view and getting information.” 

The New York Times has never warmed to Reagan, but has not before criti¬ 
cized him so sweepingly. As Max Frankel, editor of the editorial page, says, “The 
credibility of the tone of voice counts when you are trying to reach readers tempt¬ 
ed to resist your conclusions.” But for Frankel the climate has changed: “Do we 
belong to the culture at large? Sure. The same editorial 18 months ago would 
have sounded hollow or bitchy." 

Year 3 of Reagan thus begins to sound like Year 3 of the past few presiden¬ 
cies. What has saved it until recently from the acrimony accorded previous Ad¬ 
ministrations was Reagan’s amiability—an arm’s-length amiability, to be sure— 
with the press. Increasingly, Reagan's genetic optimism is contradicted by the 
facts. The reporters' questions sharpen; his replies fail to assuage. 

Most political journalists seem to foresee continual frustration for Reagan in 
Year 3. Right-wing columnists like Buchanan and William Satire hope that Rea¬ 
gan can reassert his mastery with a State of the Union speech this week that 
stoutly repeats his old stands. Then there is the Times ’s Scotty Reston, grandee of 
the press corps, a septuagenarian like Reagan, a man more bemusedly tolerant 
these days than alarmed. He thinks Reagan will compromise when he has to, as 
he has done before, and then will “probably announce with a smile... that he’s 
going home to the sunshine in California at the end of his first term.” 

Safire, however, is convinced that “the breaking of the President is merrily 
under way." So often critical of Reagan, he should know better: there really 
seems little merriment or triumph in the press criticism. 
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Religion 


Mystery of the Vanished Ruler 

The fate of L. Ron Hubbard underlies Scientology s turmoil 


A reclusive multimillionaire who pre¬ 
ferred to work all night. A man terri¬ 
fied of germs who fought his growing ar¬ 
ray of ailments with a variety of drugs and 
massive vitamin injections. A brilliant 
and dominating figure who built an em¬ 
pire and who was both revered and 
feared. And now, to make the comparison 
more compelling still, the question of his 
fate. Even longtime intimates have not 
seen him in more than two years. 

They do not know whether he is liv¬ 
ing in seclusion by his own choice, 
or whether he is mentally incompe¬ 
tent and a captive of former under¬ 
lings. Some of his old aides think he 
may even be dead. 

Those eene similarities to the 
last years of Howard Hughes are 
part of the mysterious portrait that 
onetime associates sketch of L. 

(for Lafayette) Ron Hubbard, 71, 
founder and guiding inspiration of 
the Church of Scientology. As pro¬ 
claimed by Hubbard, Scientology is 
a religion that sees life as a relent¬ 
less struggle to erase painful mental 
images (called "engrams" in the 
cult's jargon) that block a person 
from achieving his full potential 
and that may accumulate through 
his successive incarnations. Hub¬ 
bard has insisted that he lived 
through a scries of incarnations 
and that he was in fact 7 4 trillion 
years old. 

In Hubbard's absence, Scientol¬ 
ogy is deeply riven by bitter dis¬ 
putes. A dozen or so of Hubbard s 
youngest followers, who have spent 
much of their lives in the cult's bi- 
zarre world, have seized control of 
the organization Claiming to be A rare 
"on Source" with Hubbard, and to 
be acting under his direction, they are also 
trying to gain control of the church's as¬ 
sets, estimated to be more than $280 mil¬ 
lion. About 75 senior leaders have been 
purged by the young zealots in a coup that 
has shaken the 29-year-old church. 

Fighting these activists for Scientol¬ 
ogy's riches is Hubbard's estranged son. 
Ronald DeWolf, 48, who changed his 
name in 1972 in an effort, he says, to 
escape harassment by Scientologists. 
DeWolf has asked a California superior 
court to appoint a trustee to protect his fa¬ 
ther’s estate from the new leaders. In his 
court petition, DeWolf contends that his 
father, who he says has long suffered from 
"severe mental illness and physical dis¬ 
ease," is either dead or "incompetent” 
DeWolf also charges that his father used 
"criminal means" to acquire "wealth, 
fame and power." In another California 
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court, Scientology is seeking to recover 
three cartons containing about 5,000 
Scientology documents. The papers were 
placed under court protection by Gerry 
Armstrong. 36, who was authorized in 
January 1980 by Hubbard to gather pa¬ 
pers for a laudatory biography. Armstrong 
found documents so damaging to the cult's 
credibility that he quit the church in dis¬ 
gust. He vows to use the papers to prove his 


M \ 


picture of Hubbard: on his movie set in 1979 

charges, made in a sworn statement for a 
court case in Florida, that "Mr. Hubbard 
had continually misrepresented himself 
and had lied about his past." 

Meanwhile, the Internal Revenue 
Service has demanded some $6 million in 
taxes and penalties from Scientology for 
the years 1970 through 1974. The IRS says 
the sum is due from income not used for 
church purposes. If the IRS wins the pend¬ 
ing tax-court case, there is every likeli¬ 
hood that it will proceed against the 
church for millions more in taxes and 
penalties for later years. At least 22 civil 
suits have been filed against the church by 
former members who claimed to have 
been swindled, harassed and even kid¬ 
naped. A court in Australia has revoked 
Scientology's status as a religion, and 
one in France has convicted Hubbard, in 
absentia, of fraud. 


The mounting troubles of the church 
were dramatized on Jan. 7 when Hub¬ 
bard's attractive third wife Mary Sue, 51, 
was sentenced to four years in prison by a 
federal judge in Washington. Once the 
church's second most powerful official, 
Mrs. Hubbard was the last of eleven Scien¬ 
tology members who were convicted for 
their roles in bugging and burglarizing the 
Washington offices of the IRS, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration and the Justice, 
Treasury and Labor departments. These 
break-ins were part of a vast spying opera¬ 
tion, created by Hubbard and directed by 
his wife, to gather information on "ene- 
lntolog v mies” of the church. One Scientol¬ 
ogy document so identifies 136 gov¬ 
ernmental agencies at home and 
abroad. At its height, the espionage 
system, called "Operation Snow 
White" by Hubbard, included up to 
5,000 covert agents who were placed 
in government offices, foreign em¬ 
bassies and consulates, as well as in 
private organizations critical of 
Scientology. Hubbard even assem¬ 
bled a dossier on President Richard 
Nixon and individuals ranging from 
U.S. Senators to members of the 
Rockefeller family. 

Some dissidents in the church 
contend that Hubbard has gone 
into hiding to avoid legal hassles. 
They claim that for years he has se¬ 
cretly placed huge amounts of 
church funds and hoards of jewels 
i in foreign bank accounts and 

1 vaults. According to this theory, 

i Hubbard has let his youthful 
ft proteges take control in order to 
separate himself legally from the 
RH church and its suits while retaining 
3 many of its assets. Other Scienlol- 
'3® ogy defectors argue that while this 
may have been Hubbard's plan, the 
WKm onetime loyal followers have taken 
»*’■ advantage of his failing health and 
are now seeking to enrich them¬ 
selves. If Hubbard actually is dead, 
the charge goes, the church is being looted 
by those who now control it. 

E stimates of the number of Scientology 
members vary widely, but defectors 
who once held high positions in the 
church say that the worldwide member¬ 
ship was at most 2 million at the height of 
the movement in the early and mid-1970s, 
and that 75% of the total lived in the U.S. 
The church claims that millions more 
took at least some Scientology courses. 
The peak income year for Scientology re¬ 
portedly was $100 million. Now, accord¬ 
ing to defectors, there are only some 
100.000 active members in the U.S. and 
perhaps the same number abroad. 

The turmoil in Scientology began to 
intensify with Armstrong’s scrutiny of 
Hubbard's private papers. "I went from 
being a devotee to realizing I was the 








victim of a con game," he says. Archivist 
Armstrong concluded in his court state¬ 
ment that Scientology is 'behavior thera¬ 
py masquerading as a ch Teh* and 
making a mockery of honest religious 
practices " His wife Jocelyn, also a former 
leader in the church, agrees She declares, 
“Most Scientologists simply have no idea 
of what goes on or how the church is real¬ 
ly run " 

Armstrong discovered that even Hub¬ 
bard's personal background was a sham. 
Public records show that when Hubbard 
had claimed to be traveling through Asia 
and the South Pacific from 1925 to 1929. 
learning what he called “the secrets of 
life" from magicians, lamas, priests and 
wise men, he was actually a mediocre 
high school student. Although Hubbard 
presented himself as a highly educated 
man, he flunked out of George Washing¬ 
ton University’s engineering school after 
two years. 

Nor was Hubbard a World War II 



President Heber Jentzsch 


hero who miraculously cured himself of 
nearly fatal combat wounds, as he 
claimed Hubbard never saw combat. Af¬ 
ter his discharge from the Navy in 1946. 
he was granted 40 r S disability pay for ar¬ 
thritis, bursitis and conjunctivitis. He con¬ 
tinued to collect this pay long after he 
claimed to have discovered the secret of 
how to cure such ailments 

In 1954. while a popular science-fic¬ 
tion w riter, Hubbard founded Scientology 
in Phoenix The church, which grew at a 
phenomenal rate in the U.S. and abroad, 
was based on ideas in a bestseller titled 
Dianctws that Hubbard wrote in 1950. 
The aim of dianelics is lo rid a person of 
restricting engrains The technique in¬ 
volves the use of an “E-meter." which 
was patented by Hubbard To use the 
E-meter. a person holds a tin can in each 
hand while a galvanometer wired to the 
cans ostensibly indicates emotional stress 
WhUe the subject is “on the cans." a 
Scientologist “auditor" quizzes him to un¬ 
cover any embarrassing or painful experi¬ 
ences in his past. All such traumas are re¬ 
corded. Defectors have claimed that 


church members are often required to 
confess their wrongdoings in signed state¬ 
ments, which have sometimes been used 
as blackmail to keep dissidents silent. In 
the late 1970s, to supplement dianelics, 
Hubbard developed the “purification run¬ 
down," which he said would rid the body 
of the ill effects of chemicals, drugs, smog 
and radiation through the use of vitamins, 
gram oil, exercise and sauna treatments. 

Hubbard’s followers paid up to 
$40,000 to take Scientology courses that 
the church claimed could cure almost any 
physical or mental ailment. Some people 
spent hundreds of thousands in all. Says 
an IKS attorney who interviewed hun¬ 
dreds of members: “Many of them sin¬ 
cerely believed that Scientology helped 
their lives and made them better people." 
In the past the movement has attracted 
such celebrities as Hollywood's John Tra¬ 
volta and Television Sportscaster John 
Brodie, former star quarterback of the 
San Francisco 49ers. 


anyone breaking a rule was placed in foul 
chain lockers below deck: "I saw one boy 
held in there for 30 nights, crying and 
begging to be released." 

H ubbard came ashore in 1975 and at¬ 
tempted, unsuccessfully, to take over 
the city government of Clearwater, Fla. 
Meanwhile, his followers set up secret 
bases in Dunedin. Fla., and in La Quinta 
and Gilman Hot Springs in Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia. Hubbard spent most of his time 
hiding in the desert during the late 1970s; 
a tan Valiant auto and $500,000 in cash 
were always at hand for a sudden get¬ 
away. He supervised the production of 
Scientology films for the faithful. He also 
stashed money overseas, setting up hold¬ 
ing companies in Liberia, Luxembourg 
and Liechtenstein, and awaited what for¬ 
mer intimates call “the all-clear date," 
when his legal troubles would be over and 
he could publicly return to direct his flock. 
The all clear never came, and, in fact. 



Defectors Gerry and Jocelyn Armstrong Ron DeWolf, Hubbard's estranged son 


As Scientology became more popular, 
Hubbard sold licenses to operate local 
missions and churches, which offered 
more advanced courses. Each such fran¬ 
chise was required to send l(Kv of its in¬ 
come to the parent church. Government 
attorneys who have studied the organiza¬ 
tion figure that more than a million peo¬ 
ple have been “audited” worldwide. Esti¬ 
mated fees. $300 per hour. 

Haunted by his fears of such “ene¬ 
mies" as the FBI and the IRS, Hubbard in 
1966 set up headquarters in a 330-ft. con¬ 
verted British ferry. He took nearly 500 
Scientologists with him aboard the Apollo, 
including children signed over to the 
church by their parents and, according to 
defectors, controlled by brainwashing 
techniques. Aboard the Apollo. Hubbard 
acted out his wartime fantasies as he 
sailed the world's oceans. He was ad¬ 
dressed as “the Commodore," his bevy of 
young women servants were called “Com¬ 
modore's Messenger Org” (for organiza¬ 
tion), while his uniformed "Sea Org" elite 
formed his crew. Tonja Burden, 23, a one¬ 
time Hubbard favorite, contends that 


Hubbard's problems grew' worse. A com¬ 
plex paramilitary organization (he had se¬ 
cret police, finance police and watchers of 
the secret police) kept control of his fol¬ 
lowers, even at times sending them to 
church prisons for rehabilitation. But 
there were growing disaffection within his 
ranks and legal pressures from without. 

In March 1980, Hubbard disap¬ 
peared, apparently in the company of two 
married associates, Pat and Ann Broeker; 
since then none of the three has reported¬ 
ly been seen by other Scientologists. His 
wife, who claims she feels no ill will to¬ 
ward Hubbard even though he let her 
take the rap for spying on the Govern¬ 
ment, says she hears from him regularly 
by mail. Some old acquaintances main¬ 
tain that they have received letters from 
him, one as recent as three weeks ago. 

In Hubbard's absence, the cult has 
changed dramatically. In January 1982, 
his young followers created the Religious 
Technology Center “for the primary pur¬ 
pose of ensuring and maintaining the pu¬ 
rity and integrity of Scientology." One of 
the Sea Orgs, David Miscavige, 22, who 
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claimed to be in regular touch with Hub¬ 
bard, contended that the founder had 
“donated” all rights to his courses and 
techniques to the new corporation. Some 
defectors, however, insist that the church 
planned to purchase these so-called trade¬ 
marks from Hubbard for $85 million. 
Others believe the new corporation, in 
which Hubbard is not officially involved, 
was formed to shield him and his assets 
from the many lawsuits. 

The new leaders also announced at a 
meeting of mission holders in San Fran¬ 
cisco last October that the technology 
center would audit the financial records of 
each mission, charging $15,000 a day for 
the procedure, and that all franchise hold¬ 
ers would be put on the cans for a security 
check. As discipline tightened, even Hub¬ 
bard's daughter Diana, 25, was ordered to 
pull weeds in 120° heat at a rehabilita¬ 
tion project in the California desert. 

A purge of veteran Scientologists 
quickly followed the takeover. Bill 
Franks, 26, was thrown out of his office in 
Clearwater in December 1981 and fired 
as Scientology’s executive director. “It’s 
just a power grab,” he says of the new 
leaders’ acts. Their motive, he charges, is 
“totally money, absolute greed.” Bent 
Corydon, chief of the mission in River¬ 
side, Calif., which was one of the church's 
largest (1,000 members), claims that 
dark-shined “finance policemen” de¬ 
manded that he turn over $40,000 in the 
mission’s treasury. He complied, and has 
since set up a new church unaffiliated 
with Scientology. “I got fed up with the 
young guys,” he says. “The church has 
been attacking its own loyal people.” 

Alan Walter, a Scientologist for 20 
years and a mission holder in the Middle 
West, contends that “Hubbard was a ge¬ 
nius in many ways. He was set up by these 
kids. They were doing insane things. It 
was a reign of terror." Larry Wollersheim, 
who considered himself “a cult sales- 




“Sea Org” members In the Los Angeles center 


Attorney Flynn: heading an enemies list 

man,” says that he was trained to locate 
the assets of church members and then 
help them devise explanations for rela¬ 
tives as to why they needed so much mon¬ 
ey. “1 was constantly hammered to coerce 
people to get loans,” he claims. 

Michael Flynn, 38, a Boston lawyer, is 
representing 28 people who say they have 
been victimized by Scientology As a re¬ 
sult, he appears at the top of an enemies 
list drawn up by Scientology leaders. 
Flynn claims that he lias continually been 
threatened and harassed by Scientolo¬ 
gists. Tie keeps a gun in his office desk and 
often uses bodyguards A private pilot, he 
contends, “l nearly d*ed a couple of years 
ago when the engine of my plane quit. 
Someone had put gallons of water in the 
gas tank, but I can't prove who did it.” A 
current officer of the church maintains 
that Flynn “is a man desperate for mon¬ 
ey” who hopes to reap riches from his cut 
of any successful suits against the church. 

In answer to the charges against 
Scientology, Heber Jentzsch, 37, who was 
elevated to the titular presidency of the 
church by the new leaders, denies any 
wrongdoing by the organization. Jentzsch 
insists that Hubbard is neither dead nor 
demented. He also says that Hubbard has 
gone back to his first vocation, writing, 
and “he deserves a little privacy at 71.” 

Meanwhile, in the desert near Palm 
Springs, Calif., at the edge of the San Ja¬ 
cinto Mountains, where Hubbard once 
stalked the sands wearing a cowboy hat, 
cursing and yelling as he directed 
Scientology films, security is tight. Guards 
at the Gilman retreat scrutinize cars mov¬ 
ing along a highway past a black iron 
gate, and security men range amid the 
cactus, chattering into walkie-talkies. 
There is a sign that says GOLDEN era 
studios. The only visible reminder of the 
former presence is a bronze plaque on a 
replica of a ship's deck. It is dedicated to 
“L. Ron Hubbard, master mariner.” ■ 


_ Milest ones 

BORN. To William Hurt, 32, intense, hunky, 
blond movie idol (Altered States , Body 
Heat), and Sandra Jennings, 26. dancer 
with the New York City Ballet: their first 
child, a son; in New York City. Name: Al¬ 
exander Devon. Weight: 8 lbs. 3 oz. 

SENTENCED. Eugene (“Mercury”) Morris, 
36, former all-pro running back for the 
Miami Dolphins during the glory years of 
the early '70s, who was convicted last No¬ 
vember on cocaine-trafficking charges; to 
20 years in prison, five more than the 
mandatory minimum. Said Circuit Judge 
Ellen Morphonios Gable, who pro¬ 
nounced sentence: "George lYoss, the 
prosecutor I and I both like Merc, but 
we've got to do what we've got to do ” 

DIED. Don Costa, 57, music conductor and 
arranger, whose versatile professionalism 
was relied on by lop singers of the past 
three decades, including Frank Sinatra 
and Barbra Streisand, in concerts, radio, 
television and more than 240 hit records; 
of a heart attack, in New York City. 

DIED. Sol Spiegelman, 68, pioneering mi¬ 
crobiologist whose research on dna and 
RNA, the nucleic acids that carry life’s he¬ 
reditary coding, helped lay the foundation 
for genetic engineering- in New York 
City. Spiegelman showed how RNA serves 
as a kind of blueprint whose coded genetic 
information orders up the production of 
substances, and also discovered key links 
between viruses and human cancer. 

DIED. Vladimir Bakaric, 70, vice president of 
Yugoslavia and the last of Josip Broz Ti¬ 
to's comrades-in-arms still in power, after 
a long illness; in Zagreb. A Croatian law¬ 
yer and a Communist Party member 
since 1933, he joined Tito's partisan army 
during World War II and served as its po¬ 
litical commissar, later rising to member¬ 
ship in the party’s ruling Politburo. Under 
the rotating system of collegial presidency 
in use since Tito's death, Bakaric was due 
to become chief of state this spring. 

DIED. Joseph H. Lauder, seventyish, co¬ 
founder, in 1946, with his wife Estee, of the 
highly successful cosmetics firm (estimat¬ 
ed annual sales: more than $1 billion) that 
sells her name and formulas and achieved 
its look of glowing health under his finan¬ 
cial stewardship as executive chairman; of 
a heart attack: in New York City. 

DIED. Arturo Umberto lllfa, 82, courtly, hon¬ 
est and respected President of Argentina 
from 1963 until his ouster in a 1966 mili¬ 
tary coup; of lung disease; in Cordoba 
City. Argentina A country doctor by pro¬ 
fession, he was elected to the National As¬ 
sembly in 1948 and dared openly to op¬ 
pose the dictatorship of Juan Peron. On 
this national reputation, he was elected 
President, but his ineffectual administra¬ 
tion could not reverse the country's eco¬ 
nomic slide or prevent the inevitable 
takeover by disgusted officers. 
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People 


Smith: highest-paid shortstop 

Gentlemen s Quarterly 
asked him to pose doing a 
buck-and-wing. But it's his 
new megabuck-and-change 
contract that really has St. 
Louis Cardinals Shortstop Oz- 
zie Smith, 28, kicking up his 
heels. Last week ’‘the Wizard 
of Oz.” as he is known around 
Busch Stadium, doubled his 
old salary in a pact with the 
1982 World Scries-winning 
Cards that will make him the 
highest-paid shortstop in ma¬ 
jor league history: a reported 
$1 million a year. Oz’s golden- 
brick road will run for at least 
the next three seasons. 


The collaborative genius of 
George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart produced many great 
American plays and one theat¬ 
rical masterpiece, the 1938 
Pulitzcr-pri/ewinning comedy 
You Can't Take It with You. 
Across the river from Broad¬ 
way in Millburn, N.J., it has 
just been revived, with Jason 
Robards, 60. in the lead. When 
Kaufman's daughter Anne 
Kaufman, 57 and Moss Hart's 
widow Kitty Carlisle Hart, 65, 
dropped backstage, it added a 
familial touch to the family- 
oriented play that suited Ro¬ 
bards fine. The much married 
reformed drinker is practicing 
what he performs. “You know 
what I did the other night?” 
says Robards. “1 threw the 
football with my eight-year- 
m son until 9. Let me tell you. 



Robards, Kaufman and Hart backstage at You Can’t Take it with You 


running after the football in 
the dark at 60 keeps you 


Former Pittsburgh Pirate 
Willie Stargell, 41. last week 
went through the angst of be¬ 
ing a rookie again. He had 
been recruited by the Eastman 
Philharmonia to read selected 
passages from the speeches of 
Martin Luther King to a new 
score written with Stargell 
in mind by Composer Joseph 
Schwantner, 39. “When you 
play Carnegie Hall, the knees 
tend to knock,” said Stargell. 
But last week he gave a great 
performance in a career 
marked by great perfor¬ 
mances. For the old ballplayer, 
his debut was one from the 


heart. “Once, I remember we 
went to a drive-in movie, and 
the blacks had to sit in the 
back on benches with a little 
tin roof overhead in case it 
rained. Memories like that 
make you want to do some¬ 
thing for Dr. King.” 


The crowds were begin¬ 
ning to gather at the Executive 
Inn Rivermont, near Owens¬ 
boro, Ky. Dolly Parton, 37, had 
come to town. About an hour 
before showtime, a woman 
phoned Owensboro police to 
warn of possible danger from a 
man who “wants to harm her, 
a person who can't stand her.” 
Parton s security consultant, 
Gavin DeBecker, 29, recom¬ 
mended that she cancel the 


Stargell with the Eastman Philharmonia, reading from Dr. King 






Parton before the threats 

concert and three others 
scheduled for last week. De- 
Becker believes he has a line 
on the man, a mental patient 
who has been arrested “a num¬ 
ber of times.” As for Parton, 
who carries a snub-nosed pistol 
and has in the past indicated 
no reluctance to use it, she 
holed up first in Nashville, 
then in Los Angeles, behind 
tight security. 


White House offspring up¬ 
date: with six months remain¬ 
ing on his contract with the 
Jeffrey Ballet, the President's 
younger son Ron Reagan, 24, 
announced last week that he 
was abandoning his career in 
dance. He had received some 
encouraging reviews, but it 
seemed unlikely that he would 
ever become a solo star. Ron 
said that he intended to con¬ 
centrate on “other interests,” 
which reportedly included 
writing. Meanwhile, Mauroen 
Reagan, 42, has added “game- 
show personality” to her 
resume, at $1,100 per appear¬ 
ance. Maureen and her hus¬ 
band, Dennis Revell, 29, a cable- 
TV consultant, taped a 
Tattletales last month, fol¬ 
lowed by her guest spot this 
week on The New $25,000 Pyr¬ 
amid. Finally, Reagan's youn¬ 
ger daughter Patti Davis, 30, 
has struck off in new directions 
of her own. She has taped her 
first pop album in London and 
is already nervous about the 
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Ron Reagan in his days as a dancer k 

industry re- 

sponse. "Lots of performers' 

first albums re- " 

ceived, you never 

about 

be able to have a 

Shultz smiling graciously with the Louisiana Exposition’s pelican mascot 

If there were a bar in Bos¬ 
ton ^called Cheers, and if it Congressman than those guys ana-sponsored State Depart- 

were anything like the one in in Congress," says Wendt. Add ment reception, to the amuse- 

NBC's new sitcom of the same laugh track. And so the line be- ment of Secretary of State 

name, it would be just the sort tween show bi/ and politics George Shultz, 62. Perhaps his 


of hangout w here Democratic blurs further. I department needs a mascot 

Congressman Thomas P. (Tip) loo. How about a giraffe (ele- 

O’Neill Jr., 70, might down a gant, with no voice of its own >, 

brew at the end of a rough day. Organi/ers of big-time a penguin (always in formal 

After hearing that he thought events have increasingly felt it dress) or Dr. Dolittle’s Pushmi- 

so loo, the producers invited necessary to embrace some- Pullyu (for simultaneously 

O’Neill to tape a cameo ap- thing cuddly, furry or feathery making policy statements and 

pearance. For his TV acting as their mascot—to be licensed taking them back)? 

debut, if one doesn't count for everything from tote bags 

the 1 louse's televised debates, and T shirts to coffee mugs and 

O'Neill is hunched over the lobster bibs. The Moscow Tapping golf balls across a 

bar when George Wendt, 34 Olympics had a bear, the 1984 green a couple of years back, 

(the Speaker’s favorite charac- Los Angeles Games have a Jim Flood, 49, flipped his putter 

ter in the series), plunks down bald eagle, and for the !984 around, swung a few' times and 

beside him and heaves into a Louisiana World Exposition, achieved pleasant results. The 

tirade on Washington ‘This the city fathers of New Orleans president and chief tinkcrer of 


Tapping golf balls across a 


ter in the series), plunks down bald eagle, and for the !984 around, swung a few' times and 

beside him and heaves into a Louisiana World Exposition, achieved pleasant results. The 

tirade on Washington ‘This the city fathers of New Orleans president and chief tinkcrer of 

bo/o right here next to me picked a pelican. Last week a San Diego-based golf-equip- 

could probably be a better the bird showed up at a Louisi- ment firm retired to his shop 

o and emerged with the Basak- 

a putter a 

the de- 

mands a square stroke of the 

the 

player to use a textbook swing. 

%'• iW ™ 0 ** Or so the theory goes. Golfers, 

EL. , ***™ 4 #'^ A of course, will try anything 

short of pool cues or ball-peen 
4" hammers to improve their put- 

, f i* ' ting game. Arnold Palmer, 53, 

lf^ '.'.i"" ” ^ gave it a swing, and at the Los 

\ i / Angeles Open this 

^ r / month Johnny Miller, 

M'j JfeifcjEpp!' \t * jjJ *? three other pros were all Bas- 

1 | m 'Sl- Jfer |P akwerders, at least on a few 

R WMK 1 t ' Jm /JMkJmr ,4' ^ greens. Says Gene Uttler, 52. 

,. who has been using the putter 
the longest: "It makes you 
laugh when you see it, but use 

_______ it and you’ll stop laughing." 

O’Neill and Wendt: Just a couple of barflies sitting around the set of Cheers Littler has. He boasts the low¬ 


est average number of strokes 
per round on the pro tour for 
the past month. 


Within the troubled mind 
of Sara Jane Moore, 52. there lies 
a dichotomy. As a radical 
marching to her own confused 
manifesto, she was sentenced 
to life for trying to kill Presi¬ 
dent Gerald Ford in 1975. But 
there is also apparently .Sara 
Jane Moore, the needlepoint- 
loving homebody. Securely 
imprisoned at the Federal Cor¬ 
rectional Institution in Pleas¬ 
anton, Calif., she seems to be 
the model of middle-aged ma¬ 
tron I mess Says Moore: "I’m 
just a typical little old lady 
in her fifties." And in her 
jail cell. 

— ByE. Graydon Carter 
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Iron Was in His Name 


At the National Gallery, the eminence of Sculptor David Smith 


Gonzalez, from whom he first got the idea 
of using iron. 

Iron was in his name, of course, and 
in his family history and his social envi¬ 
ronment. He was born in Decatur, Ind., 
in 1906, the descendant of a 19th century 
blacksmith, and his sculptural language 
flowed with perfect naturalness out of a 
childhood in the part-mechanized heart 
of America. “We used to play on trains 
and around factories,’' he recalled. “I 
played there just like 1 played in nature, 
on hills and creeks.’’ Thousands of young¬ 
sters, no doubt, could say the same; but 
art grows out of other art, and what 
opened the sluices and let Smith’s child¬ 
hood associations flow into a career as a 
sculptor was seeing photos, not the origi¬ 
nals, of the metal sculpture of Picasso and 
his fellow Spaniard. Gonzalez, in an art 
magazine published in the early ’30s. 
Smith had been a painting student in 
New York City. Working iron, he saw, 
might have the directness of painting. It 
was an intrinsically modern material, 
which had, as he said, “liti’e art history. 
What associations it possesses are those of 


| this century: power, structure, movement, | 


T he exhibition o r the work of David 
Smith at the National Gallery in 
Washington, which opened last Novem¬ 
ber and will run until late April, is the 
most important show by an American 
sculptor in years. Smith died in 1965, 
when his pickup truck spun off a country 
road near his sludio in Bolton Landing, 
an isolated little town in the Adiron- 


bright stainless-steel pouals and gestur¬ 
ing arabesques of rusty or painted metal 
survive against it in all their magnificent 
variety. This is not a complete retrospec¬ 
tive. It concentrates on the years of 
Smith's maturity as a sculptor, starting in 
1951 with the Agricola series—“drawings 
in air” made, as often as not, from aban¬ 
doned farm implements he collected 


progress, suspension, destruction, brutal¬ 
ity.’’ Smith was not one of those artists, 
common enough in America, who felt 
alienated from the machine age. 

He was a gargantuan bricoleur . a 
user-up of discarded things, a collagist in 
three dimensions. His work touched base 
with the fundamental modernist move¬ 
ments, seizing and transforming some- 


dacks. He was 58 and in the prime of his 
sculptural career. Only Jackson Pollock's 
fatal car crash nine years earlier subtract¬ 
ed so much, so soon, from American art. 
No sculptor of similar talent has ap¬ 
peared in America since. If one measures 
a man’s achievement by emotional range, 
formal vitality, material energy and 
historical ambition—the often derided 
“phallic" virtues of ambitious art—then 
Smith was the Melville of his chosen me¬ 
dium, and his shadow lies, perhaps un¬ 
fairly long, across most of the steel 
sculpture that has been made in the U.S. 
since 1960 

Smith was an extremely fecund artist. 
One array of steel parts clanked down 
and pushed around on the cement floor of 
his studio could set off a train of associa¬ 
tions that led with Picassoan abruptness 
to a whole group of pieces. For this rea¬ 
son. the National Gallery's show, curated 
by Art Historian E.A. Carmean, concen¬ 
trates on the role of series in Smith s 
work, on how sculptural sets arose out of 
particular opportunities. The show also 
has much to say about how material de¬ 
termines imagery in Smith's work. But 
abo /e all. it is an aesthetic delight. 

The National Gallery’s East Wing, 
with its choppy transitions of level, is a 
con r *jsing place for large sculpture; the 
background is always getting in the way. 
But smith’s ponderous iron wagons, 


| 

i 
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around Bolton Landing—and finishing thing from each of them. From cubism 

with the Cubis, a series incomplete at his and constructivism came the planar 

death. In those 14 years, one may say organization of form and the abstract lan- 

without exaggeration. Smith explored the guage; from surrealism, the sense of en- 

possibilities of welded metal sculpture counter with a “personage,” as basic to 

more fully than any artist before or his work as it was to Miro’s. Given 

since—more, even, than Picasso or Julio enough found metal, he could launch into 



A user-up of discarded things, a virtuoso Improviser, Smith works with metal pieces In 1962 


Evoking the associations of this century: power, structure, movement, progress, brutality. 
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Voltrl VII, 1962, one of 27 sculptures made in a month from the litter of deserted mills 


runs of astonishing inventiveness, like a 
ja77 virtuoso improvising on a phrase. 
This happened most notably in 1962, 
when he was invited to make a sculpture 
for the Spoleto Festival in Italy. On 
going there he found, in the nearby town 
of Voltri, five deserted steel mills, littered 
with offcuts, sheets, bars and, best of all, a 
mass of abandoned tools, from calipers 
and wry-necked tongs to the ponderous, 
archaic-looking iron wagons and barrows 
used to run hot forgings from one part of 
the work floor to another. From these he 
made 27 sculptures in one month, and 
then had the leftovers shipped back to 
the U.S. to complete the Voltri-Bolton 
senes. 

S miths energy made people talk about 
him as a “monumental" sculptor 
They still do, but today monumental is a 
husk of a word, in the past ten years, it 
has decayed to mean nothing more than 
“very big " American cities are now gen¬ 
erously speckled with abstract ironmon¬ 
gery sculpture that means nothing but is 
part of the perfunctory etiquette of urban 
development, most of it larger than it 
needs to be. Locked in a losing battle with 
| the megacity environment, it manages to 
look both arrogant and depleted 

Smith, of course, never went in for 
such parodies of monumentality, and 
not one of his major works was the re¬ 
sult of a commission Consequently, his 
pieces all look as if they were made to 
the scale of one man. This fact bears on 
the alertness with which his work ad¬ 
dresses the spectator. “Most of my 
sculpture is personal, needs response in 
close proximity and the human ratio," 
he said Smith wanted to focus the im¬ 
age. make it speak to one pair of eyes, 
one mind at a time, as precisely and, 
there being no other word for the moral 
undercurrent of his work, as earnestly 
as possible Hardly any Smith is more 
than ten feel high or wide All the work 


responds willingly to nature. The stain¬ 
less-steel planes of the Cubis, scribbled 
with stuttery, glittering lines by the rap- 
! id “drawing" of a power grinder, re¬ 
spond better to sunlight or starshine 
than to the static lighting of a museum 
The high color and splashy textures 
with which he sometimes painted the 
steel were certainly meant to be seen 
against the colors of tree, snow or au¬ 
tumn grass. 

But under museum conditions, the es¬ 
sential monumentality of Smith's vision 
| remains Fven the biggest pieces, like the 
| disquieting Wa^on 1 (a “personage" con¬ 
sisting of a rectangular helm set on a swol¬ 
len belly made of tvo tank ends welded 
together, all balancing on a huge forged 
chassis), suggest a sense of the figure and 
accordingly evoke responses from one's 
own body. They convey forceful impres¬ 


sions of posture, gesture and attitude ; 
Smith was not in the business of making 
large iron dolls, and it may be. as various 
critics have pointed out. that the usual 
verticality of his sculptures encourages 
one to read them too readily as effigies of 
the figure. The same object, horizontal, 
would not be seen as a recumbent person¬ 
age or sentinel But in the end. the body 
messages of Smith's sculpture do not de¬ 
pend on whether the pieces have “heads" i 
or “legs," as quite a few of them do They j 
flow from the internal relationships of the | 
forms and from the metaphorical sugges- ! 
tions of tension, flexibility, alertness and 
so forth that their vivid and deliberate 
“drawing" evokes 

S teel, as a sculptural material, is im¬ 
perfectly expressive It has never 
been fully able to suggest the pathetic But 
it is a marvelous substance for embodying 
! optimistic energy, the direct flow of feel- 
i ing into untormented substance All of 
Smith's best sculpture is an object lesson 
in what scale means, in the relationship 
between the sculptured object and the 
body of the viewer And it was in his abili¬ 
ty to create large steel equivalents for the 
sensations of the body, unclouded by ap¬ 
parent doubt or fear, that his monumen¬ 
tality as a sculptor lay 

If his conception of sculpture was “he¬ 
roic," it was because Smith really saw 
those totems and sentinels. Cubis and sac¬ 
rificial altars, gateways and chariots, not 
just as emblems of art history but as things 
to be reinvented. They were a proof of the 
selfs limitless powers to project itself 
upon the world. In other words, he pos¬ 
sessed a belief in the possibilities of sculp¬ 
ture that has now vanished from Western 
art. “Oh. David," wrote his best friend 
Robert Motherwell, in one of the most 
moving valedictions ever offered to a dead 
artist by a live one, “you were as delicate 
as Vivaldi and as strong as a Mack truck." 
And so he was. —By Robert Hughes 



Wagon l t 1963-64, a disq uieting “personage” tha t evokes r esponses from one’ s own body 

Reinvented proof of the seifs limitless powers to project itself upon the world. 
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Law 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


More, and younger, children are climbing onto the witness stand 


E leven-month-old Matthew Cromwell 
was listless and had vomit in his hair 
when his mother picked him up in 1981 at 
the day care center in Clayton, Calif 
Eight hours later he was dead of asphyxi¬ 
ation, apparently caused by blows to the 
stomach. Dozens of other children, their 
parents later reported, had come home 
from the same center with large bruises 
and emotional scars. Arrested for murder 
and child abuse, the center's operator, El¬ 
eanor Nathan, 36, knew that the only eye¬ 
witnesses against her were youngsters. 
Until lately the testimony of little chil¬ 
dren was rarely allowed in court, but that 


is changing. This month, after 19 of her 
former charges were permitted to testify, 
Nathan was convicted of firs 1 -degree 
murder and twelve counts of felony child 
abuse. She will be sentenced in two weeks 
As the Nathan case demonstrates, 
what comes out of the mouths of babes is 
now often admissible as evidence and is 
more and more believed by judges and ju¬ 
ries. No landmark decision is responsible 
for the development. Unlike adults, 
youngsters are still presumed to be incom¬ 
petent witnesses in most states. To over¬ 
come that presumption, they must con¬ 
vince the judge that they have reliable 
memories, understand the difference be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood, and know that 
lying is wrong. Most children cannot sat¬ 
isfy those requirements before turning 
seven, but there are a growing number of 
exceptions An increase in child abuse 
prosecutions is one reason for the trend 
Another is the accelerated rate of maturi¬ 
ty among the young. Says Washington 
State Supreme Court Justice Charles Staf¬ 


ford: “it’s not just high school students 
who are more sophisticated; it goes all the 
way down to grade school." 

To be effective witnesses, children 
need gentle, careful preparation. Seattle 
prosecutors develop rapport by working 
with youngsters in a room filled with toys 
and coloring books. Recalls Social Work¬ 
er Lucy Berliner: “Once during an inter¬ 
view there, the prosecutor and I lay on the 
floor playing Candy Land with a little girl 
as she told us about being molested." Also 
important is a visit to the courtroom so 
the child can sit in the witness chair and 
become familiar with the surroundings 


Sometimes children are reluctant out 
of fear they will be blamed if the defendant 
in abuse cases, often a parent or family 
friend, is convicted and punished. Says 
Carol Schrier. director of the Support Cen¬ 
ter for Child Advocates in Philadelphia: 
“We emphasize that the judge or jury 
makes the decision." Experts are careful, 
however, not to sugar-coat the potential 
outcome. “If it’s going to involve the possi¬ 
ble jailing of a parent, I think they have a 
right to know that," says Patty Coleman, a 
Philadelphia psychiatric social worker. 

Lawyers try to frame simple questions 
that give the youngster a concrete sense of 
abstract concepts. In the successful Cali¬ 
fornia prosecution of Kidnaper Kenneth 
Parnell, for example. Deputy District At¬ 
torney George McClure established bis 
witness's competence by picking up a pen 
and asking the victim, Timmy White, then 
six, “Timmy, if I told you this thing in my 
hand is an ice cream cone, would it be the 
truth or a lie?" To put children at ease, 
some judges bend courtroom rules a bit. In 


one Seattle trial, a 554-year-old witness 
was allowed to sit on her mother’s lap. 

How accurate is the testimony of chil¬ 
dren? Their visual powers and memories 
are every bit as good, or bad, as adults’, 
contends Shirley Robinson, executive di¬ 
rector of the Child Sexual Abuse Treat¬ 
ment and Training Center of Illinois. 
“Preschoolers can’t remember their ad¬ 
dresses," she notes, “but they can remem¬ 
ber the print of the wallpaper in the room 
where they were molested." Experts dis¬ 
agree about whether children are unusu¬ 
ally suggestible. As for possible youthful 
flights of imagination. Child Advocate 
Schrier says, “Kids don't fantasize about a 
sexual abuse incident." 

Perhaps young witnesses' greatest 
handicap is their limited vocabularies. In 
sexual abuse cases, lawyers employ a new 
kind of visual aid: dolls with sex organs. 
Using a pair of dolls, a witness can play¬ 
act what happened. Jurors in Red Wing, 
Minn., found this tactic thoroughly con¬ 
vincing in the prosecution a year ago of 
James Cermak, 27, for sexually abusing 
ten children. After four of them used 
dolls to show what Cermak had done to 
them, he was convicted and sentenced to 
40 years in prison. 

C ross-examining a child has its own set 
of pitfalls A defense attorney who 
badgers a young witness risks alienating 
the jury, so the lawyer must probe incon¬ 
sistent statements gingerly. Alternatively, 
the attorney can play on the still common 
belief that a child's word should be given 
less weight than a grownup's. As one juror 
from Laurel, Md., said after the acquittal 
of a woman charged with sexually as¬ 
saulting a young boy, “It's very difficult to 
put someone in prison for something so 
serious, based only on a child's story. ’ 

For all the efforts to ease the child's 
naLUial pioblems in the witness chair, the 
experience can still be traumatic (as it of¬ 
ten is for adults). In abuse cases, for exam¬ 
ple, youngsters must relive acutely painful 
incidents, and they frequently feel that 
they are the ones on trial. Those consider¬ 
ations recently cost Philadelphia Prosecu¬ 
tor William Heiman his sexual abuse case 
against the father of a four-year-old girl. 
She was the sole witness, and Heiman 
could not bring in her mother to relate 
what the youngster had told her because 
that would be inadmissible hearsay. The 
girl was not forced to testify, he says, be¬ 
cause a “psychiau ist made it very clear 
that the child could be badly damaged.” 

That possibility is always a worry. “I 
don’t like to see a child have to get up and 
testify," says Brenda Watson, a founder of 
the West Linn, Ore., firm that makes the 
anatomically correct dolls. “But what hap¬ 
pened to him or her was worse. The only 
way to protect the children is to go through 
the judicial system." — ByBmnnettH. Beach. 
Reported by Magda Krance/CMcago end Laura 
Meyers/Les Angeles 
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Two witnesses in the Nathan murder trial, far right, at home with their mother and brother 


hi sex-abuse cases, children now testify with the help of anatomically correct dolls. 









Books 


Voyage of Beautiful People 

THE PAINTED LADY by Franqoise Sagan 

Translated by Lee Fahnestock; E. P. Dutton; 468 pages; $15.95 


I t was 29 years ago that Bonjour 7m- 
tesse . a short novel by an 18-year-old 
schoolgirl, Fran^oise Sagan, sold a record- 
breaking 1.5 million copies in France. 
Translations soon lopped bestseller lists 
throughout Europe and in the U S. A tale 
of worldly intrigue and adolescent sex, the 
book caught the public fancy as much for 
the author's precocious sophistication as 
for her fine-grained, sensuous prose style 
Since then, literary fashions, linguistic 
games and critical theories have reduced 
much of French fiction to an esoteric art, 
impermeable to the intellect, oppressive 
to the spirit and absolutely no fun to read. 

Meanwhile. Sagan has remained im¬ 
perturbably on course, charting the man¬ 
ners of France's Beautiful People who 
inhabit the milieu of high fashion, adver¬ 
tising and show business. Those of her 
novels that appeared in the U.S., such as 
A Certain Smile. Aimez-Vous Brahms? 
and The Unmade Bed. came across as 
high-class pop fiction a la fran^aise, with 
predictable complements of cuckolds, be¬ 
trayed mistresses and golden-eyed lovers 
Still, she could not easily be dismissed 
as France's Jacqueline Susann Stylistical¬ 
ly, her descriptive powers were a match 
for her formidable perceptions. The pity 
was, went the critical chorus, that she 
wasted her talent on such trivial themes 
and frivolous characters. That argument 
reflected the reverse snohhism of intellec¬ 
tuals who were unwilling to grant that the 
rich and the worldly were worthy of a 
novelist’s attention, as if there had been 
no Proust. Sagan Jcfcndcd herself- “I 
have always made my characters belong 
to the same social group, out of decencv. 
I've never known poverty, I don’t sec why 
I should try to make a living talking about 


social problems I've never expci lenced 
and know nothing about " 

Criticism of her fiction stepped up af¬ 
ter 1972, when Sagan reportedlv began 
battling spells of illness, and her novels 
grew skimpier and more vulnerable to at¬ 
tack In 1981 she was devastated when a 
French court banned her twelfth novel, a 
178-page crime story called Le C/nen 
Couchant (The Setter), on the ground that 
it was an “illicit reproduction*" of a short 
story by another writer The ban was later 
reversed on appeal 

Thus her 13th novel. The Painted 
Lady, wrought out of a decade of travail, 
long silences and undoubted artist in¬ 
growth, comes as a reassuring surprise. A 
tale of loves won and lost on a ten-day 
Mediterranean cruise. The Painted Lady ! 
is more than entertaining; its verve and 
humor disguise a serious work. Sagan's 
cruise has a musical mol if, the deluxe pas¬ 
sengers have each paid $ 15.000 to listen to 

Excerpt 

M A Just then the beacon from 
II the lighthouse crossed her 
face and Julien was left petrified. 

Her make-up had given way under 
the tears and Kleenex and like the 
ramparts of a city it had crumbled 
and seeped away. From behind the 
. . . greasepaint emerged a superb 
new countenance, until now un¬ 
known, outlined and highlighted 
from the blurry bar light in an im¬ 
placably tragic way that few B| ■ 
faces could have withstood. W m 


a virtuoso pianist and a celebrated diva ; 
perform aboard a ship pointedly chris¬ 
tened Narcissus The lure is also gastro- 
nomical “The port of call determined the 
musical work, and the musical work de- 
i termined the menu. These delicate musi¬ 
cal relationships, hesitant at first, had bit 
by bit been transformed into invariable 
ritual, even if it occasionally happened 
that the sudden decay of a tournedos ne¬ 
cessitated the replacement of Rossini by 
Mahler, and the tournedos by a Bavarian 
pot roast *' 

The passengers include a cast of char¬ 
acters from Sagan’s usual repertoire: a 
vulgar movie producer and a mindless 
starlet, a tycoon with a calculator in his 
skull and his excruciatingly chic wife 
Other figures have been sketched in 
bolder relief: the fiftyish diva w'ith an in- 
j satiable appetite for young lovers, and her 
prey, the ravishing little gigolo who. while 
searching fora profitable connection, falls 
perilously in love 

E qually improbable, but far more af¬ 
fecting, is the love that develops be¬ 
tween Julien, the ships engaging card- 
sharp and a dealer in forged pictures, and 
Clarisse, the heiress wed to Eric, a leftist 
newspaper publisher Eric has used his 
young wife's money to support extremist 
causes, while sadistically stripping her of 
dignity and self-esteem When C larisse 
first appears aboard the Narcissus, she is 
grotesquely made up, her features virtual¬ 
ly indistinguishable behind the grease¬ 
paint She is the painted lady or, more 
ambiguously in French, la femme far dev, 
Lhe made-up woman 

Julien's sudden awareness of Clarisse 
comes in a scene in which Sagan best 
demonstrates her skill, surely inherited 
from Colette, in isolating the heart- 
wrenching, tactile detail that illuminates 
a whole panororna of feelings “She had 
laid her left hand flat on the tablecloth, 
then, restless, it moved toward a loose 
thread and furtively pulled at it, drawing 
out others in the process, and a lengthy 
unraveling ensued . Wcaiying of this 
vandalism . . that hand now lay with the 
palm open, taking on the appearance of a 
dog in the sun, turned over on its back to 
present its throat to the warmth and pos¬ 
sibly the fangs of a mortal enemy "Julien. 
watching her hand, is stirred “As he 
leaned to give her a light, and her shim¬ 
mering fawn-colored hair momentarily 
entered his field of vision, bringing with it 
a whifTof perfume. Julien discovered with 
surprise that he desired her." 

Unlike most of Sagan's previous 
books, this one has a happy ending, save 
for the gigolo who dies for his diva. Cla- 
rissc breaks free of her hateful husband 
and. after an intrigue as absorbing as a 
thriller, is united with Julien, the con man 
redeemed by love. In a passage strikingly 
at variance with Sagan s earlier pessi¬ 
mism, Clarisse rains kisses on her lover's 
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How Rues 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 



face: “an inexhaustibly tender downpour 
beneath which Julicn felt his face open 
up, become a fertile and blessed land, a 
gentle and handsome face washed of ev¬ 
erything, precious and perishable, a face 
forever cherished.” 

“I have sometimes been criticized 
for showing a disenchanted image of 
life," Sagan noted in 1974. “I know: 
there exist great and beautiful loves But 
these are sufficient unto themselves and 
cannot be made the subject of novels. 
There are hardly any great novels that 
end well." True, perhaps But the writer 
who greeted her first readers with a 
"Bonjour tristesse "(I lello sadness) drawn 
from a famous poem by Paul Eluard has 
chosen to return to literature with anoth¬ 
er line from the same poem: " Adieu 
tristesse " — By Patricia Blake 

Reading Roc ks 

IN SUSPECT TERRAIN 
by John McPhee 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 210 pages, 
$12.95 

N o other journalist avoids the obvious 
with as much success as John 
McPhee. To hold readers through books 
about oranges, the New' Jersey Pine 
Barrens or birchbark canoes is a tribute 
to his eye for narrative gram and hand 
for prose dovetails. The sanding and 
finishing are done by editors at The 
New Yorker, where McPhees books 
first appear 

In Suspect Terrain, the latest issue of 
this arrangement, is a companion volume 
to Basin and Range (1981). That book ex¬ 
plained the New Geology, based on 
McPhee's travels through the far West 
with a proponent of plate tectonics. This 
branch of earth science grows from the 
theory that the planet's great land masses 
slide around like dishes on a boat. Over 
time, Africa could end up in Brazils/c/- 
joada. Australia in C hina s egg foo yung. 

Hot stuff but overrated, says Anita 
Harris, the geologist who guides McPhee 
through gaps, folds and sediment from 
Brooklyn to the dunes of northern Indi¬ 
ana. Harris reads old rock, both high and 
low, and she is not convinced that plate 
tectonics adequately explains a great 
deal of "suspect terrain." The whys and 
wheres of her disclaimers may not rivet 
the attention of readers whose geology 
begins on the front lawn and ends at 
the beach. But Harris' rigors of body 
and mind cannot fail to impress. She 
moves robustly over the landscape lug¬ 
ging her hammers and rock samples. She 
computes the hard evidence of a canyon 
wall or handful of dirt with quick confi¬ 
dence and cheerful clarity. "I see little 
pieces of carbon. I sec green chert. I 
see a bug crawling through the sand.' 

McPhee succeeds beyond expectation 
in revealing character in the disciplines of 
work. He, too, is very busy backing and 
filling to present a story that spans 4.6 bil¬ 
lion years. Beginnings and middles can 



John McPhee 


Quickening the agonizingly incremental . 

get lost in this world without end. Geolo¬ 
gy, which never tires of repeating itself, is 
oblivious to the need for plot and moral. 
Despite quakes and eruption** the earth is 
agonizingly incremental, and McPhee 
must use all his skills to extract its story. 
On the reluctant process of diamond for¬ 
mation "They want to be graphite, and 
with a relatively modest boost of heat 
graphite is what they would become, if at¬ 
mospheric oxygen did not incinerate 
them first They are, in this sense, unsta¬ 
ble- these finger-flashing symbols of the 
eternity of vows, yearning to become fresh 
pencil lead." Noting that the last Ice Age 
stopped around Ebbets Held, vanished 
home of the Brooklyn Dodgers, he writes 
“When a long-ball hitter hit a long ball, it 
would land on Bedford Avenue and 
bounce down the morainal front to roll to¬ 
ward Coney on the out wash plain No one 
in Los Angeles would ever hit a homer 
like that." 

Usually McPhee expands on a small 
subject. Geology presents the opposite 
problem: condensing events that might or 
might not have happened during incom¬ 
prehensible periods of time. Still, in his 
210-page book, he does what no other 
writer has done. For an hour and a half, he 
makes the earth move. — ByR.2. Sheppard 

Wicke d To ngue s 

CUSTOMS AND CHARACTERS 

by Peter Quennell 

Little f Brown . 176 pages; $16.50 

A s a biographer, historian, editor and 
critic, Peter Quennell has been one 
of England's radiant literary lights for 
more than half a century. He is also an 
assiduous collector and chronicler of ec¬ 
centrics, a pointillist of foible, a raconteur 
without fear or peer. His latest memoir, 
drawn mostly from the '20s and '30s, is 
well named Customs and Characters. 

Here, he is largely concerned with 
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WHERE IN THE WORLD DO YOU ADVERTISE A CAR 
THAT IS A REFLECTION OF THE BEST OF FRANCE? 


The car is the Peugeot 505. At once elegant 
in design and innovative in its engineering. 
An automobile that is a luxurious statement 
of style. 

If your targets are the top of the market in 
Asia and the* Caribbean, where do you put 
your advertising? 

Peugeot’s answer is: TIME Asia and 
TIME Caribbean. Because TIME reaches 


people distinguished by their interest in the 
world around them—and distinguished, as 
well, by personal affluence. For example, 66 
percent of TIME Asia subscribers own a car, 
and 89 percent of TIME Caribbean sub¬ 
scribers do. 

TIME projects Peugeot’s reflection of the 
best of France to people, worldwide, with a 
taste for the best m life. 
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The magazine for multinational marketing. 





Back from the dead 

Since 1961, the World Wildlife Fund has rescued 33 mammals and birds from the brink 
of extinction. It has allocated more than $40 million to conservation projects around the world. 
It has created or supported 260 National Parks on five continents—a total area almost 
twice the size of Western Europe. There is still much more to be done. 


T hf. world wildlife fund 

was formed to help preserve life in 
the natural world. Our scope is the 
whole of nature - plants, mammals, 
fishes, birds, and their habitats. We raise 
and allocate money to preserve species 
threatened with extinction. We work to 
conserve natural areas that contain 
endangered wildlife. 

Here is an outline of some of the things 
we have achieved so far. You can become a 
participant in these projects - and new 
ones. 


Operation Tiger 

Fifty years ago there were 100,000 Tigers 
in the wild. Eight different sub-species 
existed in Eastern Turkey, India, Iran, 
China, the Soviet Union and South-east 
Asia. Today, there are not more than 5000 
Tigers left. 

In 1972 the World Wildlife Fund 
launched its Operation Tiger to save the 
Tigers that remained. Nine "Eiger re¬ 
serves have been established in India and 
three in Nepal. 

Tiger conservation projects ha^e also 
been set up in Bangladesh, Bhutan, 
Indonesia and Thailand. 


Saving the Spotted Cats 

If women now feel embarrassed to appear 
in the furs of Tiger, Leopard, Cheetah, 
Jaguar or Ocelot, it is largely thanks to the 
World Wildlife Fund. 


FIVE OF THE WORLD’S 
RAREST MAMMALS 

1. Javan Rhinoceros 

about 50 1 Indonesia) 

2. Red Wolf 

fewer than 100( US) 

3. Arabian Oryx 

about 150 in captive herds 

4. Giant Panda 

low hundreds < ( dumv 

5. Hawaiian Monk Seal 




Tiger 

As a result of a vigorous campaign, 
backed by famous people including 
movie stars and fashion leaders, the 
International Fur Trade Federation 
called on its members to stop trading in 
the skins of Tiger, Snow Leopard and 
Clouded Leopard. Fashion magazines 
agreed not to advertise the furs of 
endangered animals. 

India, Nepal, Pakistan, Kenya and 
Tanzania imposed export bans on furs of 
endangered species. Britain, the United 
States and Canada put controls on impor¬ 
tation. 

The World’s Rarest Reptile 

Lonesome George is the last known 
survivor of the Pinta Island species of 
Giant Tortoises in the Galapagos Islands. 
It was here that Charles Darwin found 
living evidence to support his theory of 
the “evolution of species” and the “sur¬ 
vival of the fittest”. Major World Wildlife 
Fund grants each year support the 
conservation work of the Charles Darwin 
Research Station. But for Lonesome 
George the future is bleak. Unless a 
female of his kind can be found the species 
will cease to exist when he finally goes to 
his ancestors. 


A Future for Elephants 

Widespread poaching of Elephants for 
their ivory has roused fears that they may 
soon be threatened with extinction. 
Nobody knows how many Elephants 
there are m Africa or Asia today. 

The World Wildlife Fund is support¬ 
ing a three year stud} of the interaction 
between Man, Elephant and habitat, both 
in Africa and Asia, including in¬ 
vestigations into illegal ivory trading, and 
studies to develop Elephant management 
plans. 

“The Seas Must Live” 

In 1976 the World Wildlife Fund 
launched its biggest campaign, under the 
title, “The Seas Must Live” 

The seas are polluted by the effluents 
of the industrialized world. Whales arc 
being hunted to extinction. Turtles arc 
robbed of their eggs when they come, 
ashore to breed, or arc slaughtered for; 
their meat, shell and oil. Crocodiles arc 
killed to make handbags and shoes. 
Walruses arc hunted for their ivory. Seals 
are bludgeoned to provide fur coats. 

The threat of extinction hangs over ten 
species of Whale, Dolphin and Porpoise; 
six species of Seal; all Dugongs and 
Manatees, all coastal Crocodiles, and 30 
species of sea and coastal birds. The last 
Caribbean Monk Seal was sighted 25 
years ago. 








Marine Sanctuaries 

The largest project in the sea campaign is 
o provide sea sanctuaries for Whales, 
dolphins and Seals. 

Marine Turtles, most of which are 
;ndangered, are to he protected at nesting 
jtes in the Gulf of California, the 
Seychelles, Malaysia, Panama and else¬ 
where. 



Polar Bear Success 


Perhaps the World Wildlife Fund’s most 
successful effort has been conservation of 
the Polar Bear. Its survival was threatened 
by hunters using rifles, motorboats and 
jircraft among the ice floes of the Arctic, 
and by disturbance of its habitat. 

The World Wildlife Fund helped 
bring Polar Bear specialists together to 
co-ordinate research and protection. 

As a result, the five circumpolar 
nations - Norway, Canada, the Soviet 
Union, the IJ.S.A. and Denmark - have 
signed an agreement to ban killing of the 
Polar Bear, except by local Eskimos who 
depend on it for survival. 

Denmark has established the North¬ 
east Greenland National Park, largest in 
the world, which protects important 
denning areas of the Polar Bear. Norway 
has created Polar Bear reserves in the 
Svalbard archipelago. 



Birds of Prey 

Eagles, Falcons, Buzzards, Kites and 
Condors have become threatened. Their 
decline has been accelerated by the 
destruction of their feeding and nesting 
places: by the collection of eggs, and 
above all by pesticides which enter their 
food chains leading to sterility and 


malformation of young and mass deaths. 
A captive breeding programme for the 
Peregrine Falcon in the United States 
aided by the World Wildlife Fund is now 
raising 100 birds a year. Also, with World 
Wildlife Fund backing, several European 
countries arc co-operating to save the 
White-tailed Sea Eagle. Nests have been 
guarded and breeding has improved 
following the provision of uncon¬ 
taminated food at crucial periods in the 
breeding cycle. 

The Oryx and the Nene 

'The Arabian Oryx, a creamy white 
antelope with long graceful horns, had 
been hunted almost to extinction. The 
Fauna Preservation 
Society, with World 
Wildlife Fund help, 
mounted an expedition 
to capture a few of the last 
thirty and ship them to the 
Phoenix Zoo in Arizona. 

There, through captive 
breeding, they have 
become the nucleus of a 
world herd. The Nene Goose had been 



Fund flew two hundred of them back to 
Hawaii, where they are thriving once 
more in their natural habitat. 


Conserving Wetlands 
Around the World 

'Through help and finance the World 
Wildlife Fund has helped establish 
reserves or protect wetlands in many 
parts of the world. In the United States a 
substantial purchase of tidal salt marshes 
along the New Jersey coast has helped 
preserve the breeding, wintering, and 
feeding grounds of more than 300 bird 
species. In Britain, the World Wildlife 
Fund provided funds for the purchase of 
Caerlaverock Wildfowl Reserve - winter 
feeding place for Barnacle Geese. In 
Austria, the World Wildlife Fund took 
over the lease of hunting rights to help 
establish a reserve in the Seewinkel- 
Ncusiedler Lake area and also purchased 
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a further reserve in the Marchauen- 
Marchcgg estate, a woodland area rich in 
plant life. In France, the vast wilderness 
of the Camargue in the Rhone delta with 
its white horses, black bulls and nesting 
flamingoes was threatened by com¬ 
mercial exploitation. WWF raised 
funds to consolidate the CCamargue as 
the basis for a regional park. The 
Waddensee wetlands along the 
coasts of the Netherlands, West 
Germany and Denmark, a breeding, 
nesting and feeding place for 5 
million birds as well as a nursery for 
North Sea fish, continue to be protected 
with World Wildlife Fund support. 

The Jungle - Destruction at the 
Rate of 50 acres a Minute 

The World Wildlife Fund’s biggest land 
campaign has been for the conservation of 
the tropical rain forest, the last great 
untouched ecosystem in the world. 

In 1975, the World Wildlife Fund 
launched its “Save the Jungle” campaign 
to conserve key areas of rain-forest. 

One reserve, created in Costa Rica’s 
Montevcrde Cloud Forest, protects 
more than 1000 species of plants, 300 
species of birds and 100 species of 
mammals. The Quetzal, sacred bird of 
the Aztecs, now survives there. 

Much More Money is Needed 

World Wildlife Fund needs to meet the 
increasing demands for funds as the 
requirement for conservation action 
becomes more varied and most urgent. It 
needs continuing support, not only finan¬ 
cial but also moral from everyone who 
believes in the preservation of nature for 
future generations. Conservation pro¬ 
jects throughout the world need much 
more money than the World Wildlife 
Fund has available. Please contribute and 
find out how you can become a supporter 
by writing to: 

Director of Development 
World Wildlife Fund 
1196 Gland, Switzerland. 
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Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury set, 
that assemblage of brains and beauty 
whose wanton mores were matched only 
by their wicked tongues. Take for exam¬ 
ple passing conversations about Vivienne 
Haigh-Wood, the first wife whom T.S. El¬ 
iot left in 1933 after an unhappy marriage 
of 18 years. “None of the poet's associates 
appears to have known her well,” Quen- 
nell observes, noting that Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell “alleged once to have seduced her,” 
then told a friend that she was, after all. 
"not so bad -light, a little vulgar, adven¬ 
turous. full of life.” Aldous Huxley echoed 
the endorsement, whereas Sachevercll Sit¬ 
well denied that she was vulgar. 

uennell, now 79 years old, is similarly 

uninhibited in describing Poet Vic¬ 
toria Sackville-West's celebrated affair 
with Virginia Woolf. The former's ap¬ 
pearance, he writes, was “strange almost 
beyond the reach of adjectives . . she re¬ 
sembled Lady Chatterley and her lover 
rolled into one.” According to the author. 
Vita Sackville-West’s husband, Harold 
Nicolson, and Virginia s spouse, Leonard, 
“observed the affair from the point of 
view of cautious guardians, determined 
that IVirginia'sl unaccustomed feelings 
must not disturb [her] mental balance.” 
Woolfs novel Orlando, "the direct result 
of her emotional adventures,” was an im¬ 
mediate success, though Critic Quennell 
today finds it “embarrassingly arch and 
whimsical.” 

Writers, artists and beauties flit 
through Quennell’s pages like guests at 
one of Lady Ottoline Morrell's parties 
Here is George Orwell, with his face of 
“haggard nobility”; Novelist Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett, “clever, sharp-nosed, sharp- 
chinned, close-lipped', and Rose Macau¬ 
lay, telling a friend at the end of her life, 
“1 think I'm going to die in a fortnight. 
When are you pushing off 9 ” Quennell 
writes affectionately of Artist Augustus 
John, with his gypsy ways and tribe of il¬ 
legitimate children John was immensely 



popular in his heyday, yet “had nothing of 
the fatuous outward bloom, the glossy pa¬ 
tina of self-approval, that goes frequently 
with public fame.” 

Quennell was fascinated by Greta 
Garbo, whose beauty “was at times a bur¬ 
den—a valuable but perishable gift, like a 
magic snowball, held in the palm of the 
hand, that is bound to melt away.” But he 
adds: “Beauty to be entirely irresistible 
should be observed across a gulf.” The au¬ 
thor has been married five times, in each 
case to a ravishing beauty. 

Describing a colorful long-ago friend, 
Quennell almost casually defines a “char¬ 
acter”: “He was ‘somebody,' a redoubt¬ 
able human phenomenon, never totally 
silenced or permanently dismayed.” The 
definition fits most of the people in 
Quennell's memoir, not least the author 
himself. —By Michael Demarest 
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New Beauty 

To the Editors: 

Your story “The New Ideal of Beauty” 
[Aug. 30J was marvelous! It echoed my own 
experience about the joys of a physically fit 
body. Thank you for presenting this aspect 
of today’s woman in such a positive way. 

Ellen J. Miles 
Birmingham. Ala. 

As a 38-year-old single mother on the 
go 16 hours every day f I build my body for 
strength, endurance and energy to work 
and to play. I also love the way it looks and 
feels. The fitness craze is not just a fad but 
progress for a pioneering generation of 
women. 

Rosemary Osborne 
Incline Village, Nev. 



Men have been body building for cen¬ 
turies with general public approval and 
for no other purpose than self-improve¬ 
ment and gratification. It's time to under¬ 
stand that women want a piece of that ac¬ 
tion too. 

Amy S. Barr 
Glenview. III. 

As a good girl who ruined her feet 
with high heels and her internal organs 
with diuretics and girdles, and who was 
brainwashed into believing that suffering 
was the necessary price for beauty, I am 
ecstatic about standards of beauty that re¬ 
flect health and strength. 

Jackie Chandler 
New York City 

It’s great to read about the contempo¬ 
rary woman who is getting herself in 
shape. But what about the old crows who 
have done this for years? At 50, 60 and 
even 70, we’re still playing a fair game of 
golf and tennis or are out on the slopes 
skiing. Quite a few of us have flat stom¬ 
achs. no double chins and aren't too bad- 
looking. The over-50s knew about exei- 
cise and staying fit a long time ago. 

Ann H. White 
Willoughby. Ohio 


It is unlikely that Time would present 
a cover story on the latest trend in male 
physiques as it did with women in “The 
New Ideal of Beauty.” Such an article per¬ 
petuates society’s ideal that a woman's ap¬ 
pearance has a lot to do with her worth as a 
human being. 

Ann Kelly 
Manlius, N. Y 

The new standard for beauty goes 
back at least to the Shulamite maiden in 
Song of Solomon, and has included peas¬ 
ant and farm girls in every age. What is 
new is the emphasis on feminine strength 
for competition rather than service. 

David E. Patterson 
Mount Vernon. Ohio 

The ladies depicted and described in 
your article have all the sex appeal of rail¬ 
road ties: strong, tough, resilient and look¬ 
ing the same from in front or behind. 

Frank S. Dessayer 
Glendale, Calif 

If that awkward, gangly girl with un¬ 
kempt hair and a belligerent expression 
represents the new ideal, I say phooey! 

Kathryn Spring steed 
Glen Head. N. Y. 

Soon we men will be able only to remi¬ 
nisce about lovely, soft, feminine, warm, 
rounded and voluptuous females. How sad! 

Walter F. Wiesbauer 
Palos Verdes, Calif 

Sportswrker John McGrath says he 
“has a hard time being attracted to any¬ 
one who can beat me up.” So do I. 

Cathy Fiore 
Boston 

Jane Fonda is not “raising her two 
daughters.” She has only one daughter, 
Vanessa, by Roger Vadim. Her other 
child is Tom Hayden’s son Troy. 

Lynn A. Barnhill 
Albuquerque 


Taxing; Times 

That hoopla about “Scoring on a Re¬ 
verse” had to do with one lone touch¬ 
down, not the final score in the game 
against federal deficits [Aug. 301. Switch¬ 
ing courses slightly does not remove the 
impact of the third tax cut or the Pac- 
Man nature of the military budget, with 
its insatiable appetite for tax dollars. 
Don’t forget that when Ronald Reagan, 
playing the legendary halfback George 
Gipp, asked that a Notre Dame team win 
“one for the Gipper,” he was a goner. 

Roland A. White 
Champaign, III . 

It is disgusting that a tax bill was 
passed by making deals with Congress¬ 
men. While budgets are cut, bootstraps 
are pulled up, and the safety net of the 
needy disintegrates, they sell their votes 
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for political futures and in the process 
waste money on unnecessary armaments. 

Lee Schulz 
Ithaca. N. V. 
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Computer Romance 

1 found the story about “Computer 
Widows” quite amusing (Aug. 301. Espe¬ 
cially since 1 read it at I a.m., waiting for 
my husband to come home from his job as 
a freelance computer-systems consultant. 

Deanna R. Longroy 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I am outraged at your sexist coverage 
of the computer’s impact on family life. 
Couldn't you find one instance in which 
the woman, not the man. is involved with 
the machine? I not only understand 256K 
bytes of memory, but can also explain it to 
my attorney husband, who doesn't know a 
circuit board from a chessboard. 

Cherie Cone. Vice President 
Bitstream Inc. 
Cambridge. Mass. 


Public Interest 

1 must take exception to the com¬ 
ment made by Bruce Selfon of the fed¬ 
eral Property Review Board that the 
proposed sale of public land “doesn't 
hurt anyone" lAug. 23J. Public land 
plays an important role in the economy 
and life-style of Idaho. Any change in 
its disposition will have a significant ef¬ 
fect on our state and our nation. The 
Property Review Board needs to consult 
with stale and local officials prior to 
making judgments about the wisdom of 
the proposed sales. It may be that the 
disposal of scattered parcels would be in 
our nation's best interest, but it should 
not be done without hearing the views 
of the users of that public land as well 
as those who live adjacent to it 

John V. Evans. Governor 
Boise. Idaho 

If James Watt has one great ability, it is 
to crea te an uproar on one issue and get ev¬ 
erybody looking in that direction while he 
quietly gives away the store. The Reagan 
Administration’s plan is to transfer as 
much publicly owned property and re¬ 
sources to private hands as possible. But it is 
doing so through the leasing process of en¬ 
ergy and minerals, not the land sales pro¬ 
gram. By focusing only on land sales. Time 
missed the opportunity to explore the main 
issue at the Department of the Interior. As 
long as Watt has us looking in leftfield, 
rightfield is wide open. 

L Geoffrey Webb 
Friends of the Earth 
Washington. D C. 
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So businessmen who spend almost more time in the air than on 
the ground must have come to realize that Swissair can hardly 
introduce something we have always had: a class for businessmen. 

As a full-fare passenger, we suppose you'd take this to mean 
you can choose your favourite seat in the plane when booking: 
that you’ll have more elbow room made by one less seat abreast 
in all the wide-body planes; that overhead hand-luggage lockers 
in all our aircraft free your legroom. 

And it seems only proper to announce the choice of two 
menus for our long-haul passengers with a neatly printed bill 
of fare, and to serve the meals on real china. Accompanied by 
excellent wines that have been completely free of charge since 
June 1. 

True, we call this businessmen’s class Economy Class. But the 
gratifying outcome of the survey goes to show once again that 
the Swissair Economy Class is not to be compared with other 
Economy Classes. On the contrary, ours serves as a model for 
other airlines’ new intermediate classes. 

Apart from our experience, which js less • • /V 

easily copied. SWISSCHrjj^ 

* In an impartial survey of members of the IAPA (International Airline Pusscngci* Association). 


Swissair thanks all the business travellers 
who voted us the best of all airlines again . 
in 1981* even though we have only a First I 
Class and an Economy Class to offer. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

W hen President Lyndon Johnson demanded a researcher 
to help him prepare speeches, his talent scouts knew 
where to look. L B.J. hired former TIME' Magazine Researcher 
Cecilia Dempster Bellinger, who had once worked ^ 

in our Maps and Charts department. One day af- 
ter she was on board the White House staff, the 
President, working hard on a text, was heard to 
shout out in frustration, ‘But Mrs. Bellinger won’t 
let me say that!” 

Time editors and writers, before and since, ^B 
know exactly what L.B.J. was complaining about: 
the often excruciating precision of the TlML- re- 
searcher, a quality of mind that requires meticu- 
lous, caring, even reverential, attention to fact. Ev- , 

ery week a cadre of researchers puts every word of 
the projected issue of TIME through the most de- *®jfL jB B 
manding wringer of verification. Estimates TlMl 
t hief of Research Leah Shanks Gordon: "We mKHhI 
check nearly 2.5 million words a year.” Chief of Research Gordon 

Leah Gordon has probably checked a few mil¬ 
lion or so herself in the course of her distinguished career with 
the magazine A philosophy major at Bryn Mawr College, she 
joined Time in 1960: during the next 20 years she worked in vir¬ 
tually every editorial department of the magazine. Today she is 
in charge of the magazine’s more than 50 men and women who 
are reporter-researchers. 


TlML always has attracted astonishingly gifted researchers 
In the Religion section, the reporter-researcher, a title reflect¬ 
ing the considerable amount of personal interviewing and on¬ 
scene reporting the job can often entail, has a Ph D. in classics 
and is a former Roman Catholic seminarian. In the World sec¬ 
tion, one researchci is a Soviet specialist who taught 
maptha ho.mes Russian at the School of Foreign Service at 
Georgetown University. 

These kinds of qualifications are put to rigor- 
j9Gn& ous use. The magazine constructs a brutal obstacle 
course through w'hich the simplest to the nlost 
complex fact must pass. Correspondents in the 
** field find their stories subjected to a tetexed bdr- 

Wm rage of researcher questions, called check points, to 

^ WL; review for accuracy. And before a story is pub- 

r 4jKl hshed. correspondents in the field who have con- 

, s , ; tributed to the story must also review it, word for 

^ ^^B word. Errors, of course, still do occur, often brought 

v. to our attention by readers; in each case the cause is 

^B^B traced and discussed to ensure that that mistake— 
Mmwm oi that kind of mistake—will not be made again, 
chGordon Says Gordon. “Because we are a newsweekly, be¬ 
cause we must provide more detail, more analysis 
and more background, research becomes an important arm to 
making a story successful.” We can give that statement what we 
call a ringing red check. 
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A Defiant No to Reagan 

Begin rejects the U.S. Middle East plan as the Arabs propose their own 


The Prime Minister of Isra¬ 
el was in a rage Standing 
before the Israeli parlia¬ 
ment. his back erect, Mena- 
chem Begin lifted his right 
arm into the an and repeat¬ 
edly pounded his list on a table for em¬ 
phasis ‘Tor you, Mr President," he de¬ 
clared, addressing his remarks to an 
American President 6.000 miles away, 
"this is a political matter You need to get 
closer to Saudi Arabia Maybe you need to 
shake hands with King Hussein |of Jor- 
I dan I after he was on no-speaking terms 
with your predecessor. Mr Carter " Then, 
drawing himself even straighlcr, the 
Pnme Minister shouted “To us it is our 
life 1 " His fist crashed onto the table "Our 
homeland'” Crash! "The land of our fa¬ 
thers and sons'” Clash! "Judea and Sa¬ 
maria wi 11 be for the Jewish people for 
generations upon generations!" Crash' 
Thus, in his most defiant manner. Be¬ 
gin declared last week that Ronald Rea¬ 
gan’s peace plan for the Middle bast was 
"stillborn " Never mind that the Reagan 
proposals had been hailed by a wide range 
of governments and foreign policy experts 
and even many U.S. Jewish orgam/ations 
as a bold and promising initiative Or that 
the plan was taken seriously by the 20 
Arab nations holding a summit last week 
in be/. Morocco To the proud and stub¬ 
born Israeli leader, whose cooperation in 
any Middle Fast peace process would be 


essential, the whole idea of the plan was : 
anathema "It no longer exists," Begin 
said sharply. Then, almost as an after¬ 
thought. he added: "The friendship be¬ 
tween Israel and the U S. still exists." 

And so it did, though the relationship, 
as the Old Testament that Begin knows so 
well might have put it, was sore tried. An¬ 
gered by U.S criticism. Israel continued 
to withhold from the U.S the military in¬ 
telligence. including technical informa¬ 
tion concerning captured Soviet-made 
weapons, that it had gleaned from the 
fighting in Lebanon, hour days after Pres¬ 
ident Reagan announced his peace plan, 
which included a request for a free/e on \ 
the building of new Jewish settlements in 
the occupied West Bank and Cia/a Strip, 
the Israeli government stubbornly allo¬ 
cated $18 5 million for the construction of 
eight new settlements in the West Bank 

Reagan’s initiative to solve Lhe long- 
festermg issue of gran ling some kind of 
autonomy to the Palestinians had other 
features designed to appeal to both the 
Arabs and the Israelis The President 
ruled out an independent state for the Pal¬ 
estinians. knowing that the Israelis would 
never accept such an entity on their bor¬ 
ders Instead, Reagan suggested that the 
Palestinians in the West Bank and the 
Ga/a Strip be allowed by the Israelis, who 
now hold the territories, to form some 
kind of loose federation with Jordan. Rea¬ 
gan also called on the Arabs to recognize 


: at long last Israel’s right to exist. And, try¬ 
ing io soothe Israeli fears, the President 
declared that the U.S had an "ironclad" 
commitment to the security of its ally. 

While Israel’s government fulminated 
against Reagan's proposals last week, it 
continued to consolidate its victory in 
Lebanon. The Israelis wiped out five 
more Syrian missile batteries in central 
Lebanon and attempted to pressure Presi¬ 
dent-elect Bashir Gemaycl into quickly 
signing a peace treaty When Gcmayel, a 
Christian leader who is on good terms 
with the Israelis and has sometimes been 
dismissed by Lebanese Muslims as an Is¬ 
raeli puppet, attempted to delay the nego¬ 
tiations on such a treaty uni l he has had a 
chance to strengthen his position in Leba¬ 
non. Israel's tough Defense Minister. Ari¬ 
el Sharon, spoke out bluntly. In the ab¬ 
sence of a peace treaty. Sharon warned, 
Israel would place southern Lebanon in a 
"security /one," presumably meaning a 
military buffer sector run by the Israelis 
or their close allies. Lhe pro-Israeli forces 
of another Lebanese Christian strong¬ 
man, Major Sa ad Haddad 

In a personal letter to Reagan, Begin 
wrote that the President s plan would lead 
to a radical Palestinian stale in the West 
Bank and therefore to "a Soviet base in 
the heart of the Middle Last" that would 
"endanger our very existence." Begin 
chided the President, saying, "A friend 
does not weaken his friend, an ally 
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does not put his ally in jeopardy." 

The brusque rejection of the Reagan 
peace plan overshadowed some good 
news for the U.S.: the departure of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization guer¬ 
rillas from West Beirut had gone so 
smoothly that the 800 U.S. Marines who 
had been sent to Lebanon as peace-keep¬ 
ers were being withdrawn almost two 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

The controversy over the Reagan 
plan emphasized not only the range of 
policy differences between Washington 
and Jerusalem over how to secure a last¬ 
ing peace, but also the depth of the soul 
searching that is taking place within Isra¬ 
el. The war against the P.L.O. had deeply 
disturbed many Israelis, who regarded it 
as the first war that their country had not 
been obliged to fight, and a war that had 
caused heavy civilian casualties in Leba¬ 
non. Israelis were also worried about the 
cost of the war in terms of their nation's 
prestige abroad. Night after night, 
throughout much of the world, television 
screens had shown Israeli forces us¬ 
ing their sophisticated American-made 
weaponry to produce devastation in 
densely populated West Beirut. Abba 
Hban, a former F : oreign Minister and a 
leading member of the opposition Labor 
Party in the Knesset, was undoubtedly 
correct when he concluded, “Israel's poli¬ 
cies, image, character, values and aspira¬ 
tions are less understood and admired to¬ 
day than in any other period of her 
history.'' 

F or at least the first two decades of 
its existence, Israel was regarded 
by its overseas friends as the vul¬ 
nerable underdog, struggling for 
survival against terrible odds. Today, ac¬ 
cording to the London-based Internation¬ 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, Israel is 
the world's fourth most powerful military 
state. (The top three, the U.S., the Soviet 
Union and China.) Israel is also the 
world's seventh largest arms merchant. In 
the early years, Israelis improvised as best 
they could with any bits of weaponry they 
could lay their hands on. During the war 
in Lebanon they managed, with their 
combat experience and superb technical 
skills, to achieve superiority over some of 
the latest Soviet arms. 

As Israel has grown stronger militari¬ 
ly, important changes have occurred 
within its population of 4.1 million thal 
have made the country more aggressive in 
foreign affairs and diminished the power 
of the Labor Party, which, until Begin's 
Likud coalition came to power in 1977, 
had led the nation from its inception. A 
significant generational shift has also oc¬ 
curred in the way Israelis today see their 
country’s borders. Israelis who grew up 
before the 1967 war tend to be willing to 
have Israel remain indefinitely within its 
1949 boundaries; they are glad that Israel 
exists at all. Israelis who have grown up 
since 1967 are accustomed to traveling to 


Prime Minister Begin attacking the Reagan 
plan during his speech in the Israeli Knesset 
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the West Bank/ to Gaza and, until five 
months ago. to the Sinai. The expanded 
borders enhanced the Israelis' sense of 
freedom; they also increased the nation’s 
I sense of security. Begin gave ba k the Si¬ 
nai in return for peace with Egypt. He ob¬ 
viously has no intention of giving up any 
more, rejecting Reagan's view that Isra¬ 
el's lasting security must be created out of 
compromise and an exchange of territory 
for security. 

There is no question that the majority 
of Israelis still support Begin and many of 
his policies. A Jerusalem Post poll dis¬ 
closed that if elections were held this 
month, Begin's Likud coalition would win 
66 seats in the 120-member Knesset, for a 
gain of 18 seats The survey also showed 
that the opposition Labor Party, which 
won 47 seats in the June 1981 elections, 
would lose twelve, furthermore, the polls 
indicate that Begin has never been more 
popular as a leader. But such surveys tend 
to obscure the degree of unease in the Is¬ 
raeli population. Observes Meron Med- 
zini, a lecturer at Hebrew University: 
“One-third of the Israelis are alienated 
from Begin. The war in Lebanon has only 
deepened this alienation. Unfortunately 
for Begin, this one-third is the most vocal 
third of the population." Wrote Hebrew 
University Historian Ze'ev Mankowitz 
last week in an eloquent expression of this 
national mood: "The public debate over 
the war in Lebanon ... is essentially a 
battle for the soul of the people of Israel." 
He continued: "Past victimization does 
not generate automatic moral immunity, 
does not give one carte blanche to harm 
others and does not justify a policy of 
righteous entitlement." 

egin was quite prepared to lead 
the battle that Mankowitz re¬ 
ferred to, confident of the logic of 
his arguments and the rectitude of 
his position, a man with an encyclopedic 
memory of political events, names and 
odd and quirky facts that he could cite in 
the savage parry and thrust of Knesset de¬ 
bate to put down an opponent. But even at 
the height of his powers last week, the 
Prime Minister remained a kind of anom¬ 
aly in Israel. In a land so informal that 
many men proudly boast they do not own 
a suit and cannot cope with a tie. Begin, 
soberly clad in a dark suit, white shirt and 
immaculately knotted tie, is so punctilious 
and polite that he delights in kissing the 
hands of women when they are intro¬ 
duced to him. He can be stiffly formal 
with Cabinet colleagues, addressing them 
in Hebrew as adorn (sir). 

A man who had suffered two heart at¬ 
tacks and was still feeling the effects of 
breaking his hip last November, Begin, 
69. was working last week at his usual rig¬ 
orous pace. He generally rises at 5 a.m., 
and for the next three hours, after break¬ 
fasting on sour milk, cold herring and tea 
(no lemoh, milk or sugar, but some artifi¬ 
cial .sweetener), he reads four Hebrew- 
language daily newspapers and the Eng- 
i lisfi-language Jerusalem Post Around 
v 8 a.m he is whisked to his office eight 



During break In summit conference, Arab leaders gather for a day of festivities in Ifrane, Moroccc 


minutes away in the silver Dodge that 
serves as Israel's official car for the Prime 
Minister. Then he really goes to work, a 
virtually nonstop whirligig of meetings 
throughout the morning At 1 p.m., he 
tries to get away for a lunch in the kitchen 
at home with his ailing wife Aliza He 
rests until 4, then goes back to the office 
for more meetings until 7 p.m At night, 
he dozes only occasionally in front of the 
TV set like any weary grandfather Usual¬ 
ly he works for hours, phoning people 
throughout Israel to discuss current is¬ 
sues. Only at midnight does Begin give up 
and go to bed 


As always. Begin dominates his Herut 
Party, the major component of the ruling 
Likud coalition During the Lebanese 
war, he never called a meeting to explain 
his policies, a failing that would have been 
unacceptable, and indeed unthinkable, in 
the larger and more democratic Labor 
Party. Begin ran his Cabinet in similar 
style during the week of discussion about 
the Reagan proposal Asked to describe 
the Prime Minister's relationship to his 
Cabinet, a Begin supporter tersely 
replies. "Snow White and the seven 
dwarfs. They all owe their political lives 
to Begin. On the issues that count, the 


Israeli armor on the move: more than enough strength to defy the Arabs when it so wishes 










At right, Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd and P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat make V-for-victory signs 


Cabinet reflects his views completely. 


The Prime Minister even controlled 


! the hawkish Sharon, the man he made 


i Defense Minister last August, and who 
led the attack on Lebanon Begin and 


Sharon make an odd couple; they have a 


kind of symbiotic relationship, although 
Sharon needs Begin far more than Begin 
needs Sharon, for all of the Defense Min¬ 
ister's posturing. Indeed, Sharon makes 
no secret of his desire to replace Begin. He 
asks those he trusts: “Tell me, how can 1 
become Prime Minister? How can I get 
rid of Begin? ' 

Sharon took much of the criticism. 


from Israelis and the world at large, for 
the savagery of the assault on West Beirut, 
although many of h;s policies had been 
| quietly endoised by Begin At a meeting 
of intimates, Sharon boasted. “I have the 
survivability of a superpower No criti¬ 
cisms or opposition will harm me." On 
another occasion he remarked 1 “The dogs 
may bark, but the caravan goes on its 
way." Still, when Begin, angered by the 
inordinately heavy and prolonged bom¬ 
bardment of Beirut ordered by his De¬ 
fense Minister, told Sharon to ease his at¬ 
tacks, there was no protest. Others who 
once opposed Begin, including even 


Defense Minister Sharon: “I have the survivability of a superpower. No criticism will hurt me 





Moshe Dayan, were adroitly maneuvered 
out of the previous Cabinet. Says an in¬ 
formed official: "Begin stopped him, and 
Sharon took it like a little puppy dog. He 
knew what had happened to Dayan." 

But Begin and the man he knows 
wants to replace him have worked closely 
to develop the strategy that was behind 
the Lebanon invasion. Its aim, in the 
words of a senior military officer, is "to 
eliminate any potential threat to Israel's 
existence" As Sharon sees it, “Israel 
needs freedom of operation in the region, 
and will achieve it either by political 
means or by its own independent military 
power.” And Sharon has made it clear 
that Israel intends to reply to any threat 
in its own way; i.e.. a P.L.O. raid in the Be- 
kaa Valley might touch off an Israeli for¬ 
ay into Beirut, Tunis or Tripoli. 

What also drove Begin, as he braced 
for what he knew would be a long struggle 
with the U.S. over the Palestinian issue, 
was the firm conviction that God had giv¬ 
en the West Bank to the Jews. And there 
was something else- a determination, born 
of his experience in the Holocaust, to do 
whatever was necessary to protect Israel. 
Begin’s father, a leader of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Brest Litovsk, Poland, was said 
to have been thrown by the Nazis into a 
river at gunpoint while weighted down 
with sacks filled with rocks., he died, along 
with many others from the same commu¬ 
nity. Begin's mother was also murdered 
by the Nazis, as was his brother Herzl. 
Even today Begin cannot bring himself to 
write letters to Germans, and he has ad¬ 
mitted that at limes he cannot bring him¬ 
self to speak to them. 


A ll last week, members of the Be¬ 
gin government systematically 
attacked the Reagan peace pro¬ 
posals. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who had opposed the Camp Da¬ 
vid agreements, said that Washington 
had “markedly deviated from Camp Da¬ 
vid in almost each and every clause of its 
new plan." He told the Knesset that the 
Reagan initiative was "an attempt to 
bend and subjugate Israel” and that the 
U.S. was "no longer an honest broker" be¬ 
cause it had chosen to side with the Arabs. 
Other Israeli officials objected to the link¬ 
ing of Jordan’s King Hussein to the future 
of the occupied territories. As a Begin aide 
put it. “If this plan were to be accepted, Is¬ 
raelis before going to sleep would have to 
pray, k God save the King.' What if Hus¬ 
sein were to be killed? The entire plan is 
based on the future of King Hussein." 

In part. Begin was angry because he 
had assumed that the U.S. could be 
counted on to continue to pay lip service 
to the stalled autonomy talks, as defined 
and delimited by Israel. That would have 
enabled the Begin government to contin¬ 
ue freely to go its way in building more 
Jewish settlements in the occupied terri¬ 
tories and. eventually, to incorporate 
them into Israel. The U.S. had never so 
interpreted the Camp David accords, and 
Reagan s plan more explicitly and 
forcefully than ever before showed 
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A Past That Is Certain 

"Wefight, therefore we are. " 

—Menachem Begin, as leader of the irgun 

H e was always the outsider: as a Jewish youth in Poland when the Nazis were 
on the march; as leader of the Jewish underground organization, the Irgun, 
when the Jews were fighting the British in Palestine for their own state; as the 
opposition leader against the dominant Labor Party for 26 long years in the Is¬ 
raeli Knesset. When Menachem Begin triumphantly led his right-wing Likud co¬ 
alition to an upset victory in 1977, he was a stubbornly independent leader who 
was unlike any the young nation had ever had as Prime Minister. 

From the start. Begin showed how strongly he had been influenced in his 
world view by the Old Testament. He began calling the occupied West Bank by 
its biblical names, Judea and Samaria, and turned to the prophets of old to justify 
what he felt was Israel's historical claim to the territory. He espoused the sanctity 
of “Eretz Yisrael/' a term meaning “land of Israel" and referring to the region 
that in biblical times would have encompassed present-day Israel and the West 
Bank. 

Begin's rhetoric was more high-pitched, his images more starkly drawn than 


his predecessor's. All of Israel's older generation of statesmen had been deeply 
affected by the Holocaust—many in 
tragically personal ways, as was Be¬ 
gin—but Begin somehow seemed 
more indelibly marked by it, almost in 
fact to the point of obsession. 

Israeli Prime Ministers David 
Ben-Gurion and Golda Meir be¬ 
longed to the mainstream of Zionism 
that took its impetus from socialist 
idealism. By contrast. Begin grew up 
on the teachings of Vladimir Jabo- 
tinsky. a Zionist “revisionist" who 
advocated a militant posture of self- 
defense for Jews. Begin joined Jabo- 
tinsky's paramilitary youth organiza¬ 
tion in Poland at the age of 1S, and the 
experience was to shape his entire life. 

"A new specimen of human being was 
born," he wrote in his memoirs of 
those days, “a specimen completely 
unknown to the world for over 1,800 
years, the fighting Jew." After a year 
in Soviet prisons, Begin went to Pales¬ 
tine and in swift order was leading the 
Irgun’s violently anti-Arab and anti- 
British campaigns. 

With the creation of the state of Is¬ 
rael in 1948, Begin adapted his mili¬ 
tant views to politics. He was never a 
consensus seeker; he dominated his 
supporters by the force of his personal¬ 
ity. He also sees himselfas leading a kind of missionon behalf of the Jews. Says an in¬ 
timate: “He still believes J ews are the victims of hatred and prejudice. J ewish blood, 
the sight of helpless Jews being killed by enemies and pogroms. The fear of elimina¬ 
tion and liquidation. That's what goes through his mind all the time." Says a Begin 
aide: “Hefeelsaduty to see thatthe Jewish people are safe. Not just Israel." Headds, 
“Begin refers to himself again and again as a ‘si mple Jew.* To be a simple Jew means 
to feel respect for every other Jew." 

As a result, Begin cannot conceive of Jews feeling no responsibility for the fateof 
other Jews. Politics thus is more than government or party work to Begin. It is about 
the survival of a people. He recently listed the five most important things he had 
accomplished as Prime Minister. They were: 1) the bombing of the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor. 2> the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty, 3) the annexation of the Golan 
Heights, 4) Project Renewal, a nationwide slum rehabilitation program, and 5) the 
establishment of more Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Those who know him best do not doubt that the one ambition he would like 
' to see accomplished before he retires from political life is to ensure that Israel 
never relinquishes the West Bank. Says a Begin lieutenant: “Eretz Yisrael is the 
tiling that at this point in his life is at the core of Regin's political existence." 



the U.S. disapproval of Begin's thrust. 

With so much emotion building up, 
the Knesset debate last Wednesday was 
one of the most acrimonious in the parlia¬ 
ment’s history. Begin was preceded by 
Victor Shem-Tov, who spoke for the La¬ 
bor Parly. (Labor Leader Shimon Peres 
was unable to attend because of the death 
of his father.) Shem-Tov told the Knesset 
that “the Likud goal of annexing the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip is an empty 
dream, which is rejected by most Israelis 
and by the entire world.” Hearing this. 
Begin looked up and said to Shem-Tov in 
a low voice, “Til suggest elections in May 
or June." It was a bold challenge: Let's 
hold the elections two years early and 
we'll see where the electorate stands on 
this issue. Later, in his speech. Begin 
asked Labor members, “Let's agree on 
new elections. May or June. Do you 
agree? If you do, we will prove to you who 
is speaking for the majority.” Most Israe¬ 
lis seemed to welcome the idea of early 
elections. Some observers believed the 
balloting was more likely to take place in 
the fall of 1983 than in the spring, since 
one of Begin s coalition partners, the Na¬ 
tional Religious Party, needs more time to 
recover from the severe losses it suffered 
in the 1981 election. 

i n his speech, buoyed by the opinion 
polls that showed his popularity at an 
all-time high. Begin spoke belligerent¬ 
ly and exuberantly. He shouted his re¬ 
jection of the Reagan plan. He accused 
Washington of trying to remove him from 
office. He snidely implied that Reagan 
was trying to sell out Israel to please the 
Arab states Declared the Prime Minister: 
“If anyone wants to lake Judea and Sa¬ 
maria from us, we will say. 'Judea and Sa¬ 
maria belong to the Jewish people to the 
end of time.’ ” He did not address himself 
to the fact that the population of the West 
Bank is overwhelmingly Arab. 

Knesset Member Shlomo Hillel, a for¬ 
mer police minister, replied on behalf of 
Labor. Like the Likud, Labor opposes a 
freeze nn settlements in Ihe West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and any change in the sta¬ 
tus of Jerusalem. But Labor has long op¬ 
posed an annexation of the occupied terri¬ 
tories, because the addition of 1.3 million 
Arabs to Israel's population of 4.1 million 
would change the nature of the country. 
Like Reagan, Labor wants the West Bank 
to join in some kind of association with 
Jordan. 

Thus, answering Begin, Hillel de¬ 
clared that the Reagan initiative should 
be interpreted by the Israelis as “an open¬ 
ing.” After all, he continued, “no other 
U.S. President has said that he would not 
ask Israel to return to its 1967 borders 
with the narrow waist." He called the 
government’s haste in rejecting the Rea¬ 
gan plan “unwise and irresponsible," and 
criticized Begin for his rash response. 
“There has not been even a minimum of 
sophistication," he said. “As a result, the 
Arab League meeting at Fez appears to be 
more sensible and more respectable than 
the Israeli government/’ Later in the af- 
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ternoon, the Knesset, where Begin s Li¬ 
kud coalition holds 64 out of 120 seats, en¬ 
dorsed the Prime Minister's position on 
the Reagan plan by a vote of 50 to 36. 

Hillel was right about the Arab sum¬ 
mit's appearing to be more judicious in its 
response to Reagan. Last year an Arab 
conference broke up after only 5 l A hours 
because it could not agree on whether to 
support the peace plan proposed by Saudi 
Arabia's Crown Prince Pahd, who has 
since become King. The Fahd plan im¬ 
plied that Israel had a right to exist, some¬ 
thing the hard-line states, like Syria and 
Iraq, strongly opposed This year the 
Arab leaders debated a similar plan for 
the best part of four days, and reached an 
agreement, although it was more ambigu¬ 
ously worded on the key issue of recogniz¬ 
ing Israel 

The lion at Fez. was P.L.O. Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, who was greeted as a hero 
by everybody except Syria’s President 
Hafez Assad, who was annoyed that Ara¬ 
fat. when he was finally evacuated from 
Beirut two weeks ago, failed to stop off in 
Damascus to thank the Syrians for the 
support they had given the P.L.O 

In his speech, Arafat took a moderate 
if noncommittal stand on the Reagan pro¬ 
posals. He said that the P.L.O. found some 
‘good things" in the plan. Arafat suggest¬ 
ed that the Arab group should say neither 
yes nor no to Washington, but should 
move toward some form of discourse with 
the U.S on the subject During the long, 
agonizing Beirut summer, Arafat had be¬ 
come convinced that some sort of historic 
change was taking place in U.S. policy to¬ 
ward the region. Like many other people, 
he suspected that the ferocity of the Israeli 
strikes in Lebanon was causing the U.S. to 
sec Israel in an unaccustomed light, and he 
did not want to dismiss the U.S. initiative 
out of hand. Arafat asked the Arabs for 
‘moral and material support" for the Pal¬ 
estinians remaining in Lebanon, the West 
Bank and elsewhere, and requested that 
they replace the military equipment that 
the P.L.O. had lost in Lebanon. The Saudis 
reportedly promised to open their check¬ 
books to pay the bills 

M any of the points contained in 
the Arabs’ joint resolution, 
which was offered as a “united 
peace plan,” were familiar 
ones. The Arab leaders once again called 
for the creation of an independent Pales¬ 
tinian state, with Last Jerusalem as its 
capital, and reaffirmed the status of the 
PL..O. as the sole legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the Palestinian people. They asked 
Israel to withdraw to its pre-1967 borders 
and to dismantle the settlements it has 
built in the occupied territories. 

What was most notable about the 
plan, which Morocco’s King Hassan II 
described ac a first step toward reaching a 
state of "nonbelligerency" with Israel, 
was that it did not denounce the Reagan 
proposals, and it did not single out the 
U.S. or Israel for condemnation, indeed, 
the resolution did not specifically mention 
Israel or its right to e*ist, but the Arabs 


A Future That Is Cloudy 

44 m* ou represent a portion of the public that is getting smaller and smaller," 

■ crowed Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin last week in a stinging 
gibe at the opposition Labor Party Indeed, the party of David Ben-Gurion and 
Golda Meir, the party that led Israel from the nation’s birth in 1948 until Begins 
electoral victory in 1977, was in deep trouble. With polls showing the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s popularity at its highest point since his conservative l ikud coalition came 
to power, small wonder that Begin was thieatening to call early elections that 
could give him an absolute majority in the 120-seat Knesset and keep Labor out 
of the government for four more years. 

Undeterred by Begin's apparent strength. Labor Party Leader Shimon Peres 
gamely retorted. "He has thrown down the gauntlet, and we shall pick it up. He 
wants early elections. Fine. We shall go for early elections.” Labor's chances of 
winning them depend largely on Peres, who has lost two elections to Begin in the 
past five years. A former protege of Ben-Gurion, the firsl Prime Minister of Isra¬ 
el, Peres, 59, has worked at the core of the Labor Party for more than three dec¬ 
ades. He was appointed director-general of the Defense Ministry at 29, and for 13 
years played a major role in organizing Israel's defense forces. 

From 1974 to 1977. Peres was Defense Minister in the Cabinet of then Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, a bitter personal and professional rival. Feuding be¬ 
tween the two Labor leaders sapped the 
party's strength in the 1981 elections, 
preparing the way for Begin's victory 
over Peres. The Peres-Rabin struggle 
continues to pose a threat to Labor's 
electoral chances. Already, polls show 
the combined support for the two Labor 
leaders to be far behind Begin's. Asked 
who was best suited to be Prime Minis¬ 
ter, nearly 2,000 Israelis canvassed by 
the Jerusalem Post in August gave Begin 
54%, Rabin 14.2% and Peres only 3.4%. 

In part, Peres' low rating is due to 
his weakness on the hustings. A genial, 
low-keyed campaigner, he exudes great 
personal charm but has little of Begin’s 
power to move crowds. Peres acknowl¬ 
edges this shortcoming but insists that 
the party’s appeal can make up for it. “I 
am not interested in the public who 
shout 'Begin! Begin!’ in the squares,” 
says Peres. "I believe that our potential 
was not fully expressed during the 1981 
election campaign. We lost some 
100,000 votes because of political mistakes. We can win the Arab community, the 
workers and youth. We are able to capture them and will make it.” 

Perhaps the most fundamental threat to Peres' forces is demographic. Labor’s 
traditional support has come from the Ashkenazi Jews of European origin, who 
founded the country and dominated it through its formative years. Their numbers 
were gradually overtaken by the Sephardic Jews, with roots in socially backward 
Arab and Mediterranean countries, who now constitute a majority of Israel's pop¬ 
ulation. Increasingly disillusioned with the foundering Labor governments after 
the 1973 war, the Sephardim were roused by Begin’s strident, tough-talking style. 
Fully 75% of them supported the Likud camp in the 1981 election. Although the 
Labor Party has retained its Ashkenazi support, it has been powerless to overcome 
that dramatic shift in the makeup of Israeli society. 

In the short term, Begin's success in the Lebanese war has put the left in disar¬ 
ray. Unable to develop a coherent policy on the war. Labor leaders were initially 
critical or skeptical about the government's decision to invade. Their ambivalent 
attitude backfired. Scoffs Hebrew University Professor Sol Kugelmass: "Labor 
and the other leftist parties attacked the war that the public generally supported.” 

Labor leaders, however, feel that they found new unity and momentum as the 
party closed ranks in endorsing the Reagan peace plan as a starting point for nego¬ 
tiations. Pointing to last week’s Knesset vote on that plan, which was rejected. 50 
to 36, but unanimously supported by the Labor deputies. Labor Party Secretary- 
General Haim Bar-Lev exulted: “For the first time since the war started, without 
imposing party discipline, the faction voted as one man. These are indications of 
our ability to recover.” Perhaps. But it will take far more than internal unity for the 
party that founded Israel to win back control of its government. 


HANOCH GUTHMANH 
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did say lhal the United Nations Security White House aides are still smarting over pla; 

Council should guarantee peace among the embarrassment caused Reagan by the 
all nations in the region. timing of the Israelis' invasion of Lcba- tarj 

That statement, accepted unanimous- non, which occurred while the President wee 

ly hy the 20 Arab leaders at the summit, and other leaders were attending the Ver- stat 

sounded like a tacit recognition of Israel's sailles summit in early June. the 

right to exist U S. Secretary of State intr 

George Shull/ told the Senate Foreign he Administration eventually de- the 

Relations Committee last week lhal if the cided that more pressure had to be be c 

Arab plan really implied a recognition of H put on Begin to get him to negoti- pos 

Israel, it was “a genuine breakthrough." ™ ate. Like his new Secretary of the 

The main question now, he continued, State. George Shultz. Reagan believed vid< 

was whether the Arabs would join some that the war in Lebanon and the removal the 

sort of negotiating process “The fact that of the P.L O. from West Beirut provided 

they have different positions." Shultz said, the U.S with an excellent opportunity to wit! 

“is not so important as whether they will get the peace process working again, froi 

come and talk about them " While it is Once the proposals had been formulated, gan 

still unclear whether any of the Arab a special mission was secretly sent to Dra 

states are eager to join in serious talks, the sound out Jordan's King Hussein, and sen 

summit decided that a delegation would came back with an amber light to proceed top 

visit the U S and Europe to explain the cautiously. Israel was not consulted, in try 

Arabs' position part because the Administration feared it fore 

When the Fc/ communique was pub- would react, as it has sometimes done in prei 

lished, the Israelis took one look DA V 11} R U I 

at the Arab plan, with its msis- 
tence on the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state, the division of Jeru- 

salem and the representative I 

role accorded the P.L O., and f 

denounced it as ’‘even worse 1 

than the Fahd plan, which was 
rejected by Israel in the past." 

Without doubt, one reason 
for the Begin government's dis¬ 
plays of anger last week derived 
from the Prime Minister's per¬ 
ception that the Reagan White 
House had altered its style of 
dealing with him, and he was 
right The crucial event that 
changed the Administration’s 
view was the Israeli thrust into ! 

Lebanon and the siege of West | 

Beirut. In particular, the attack 
was an eye-opener for Reagan it 
made him realize, as never be¬ 
fore, that the Begin government _ 

was in some ways as much an The beginnings of a new Isra eli settlement on the West Bank _ 

obstacle to a peaceful settlement laying claim to "Judea and Samaria ... to the end of time. " 


T he Administration eventually de¬ 
cided that more pressure had to be 
put on Begin to get him to negoti¬ 
ate. Like his new Secretary of 
State, George Shultz. Reagan believed 
that the war in Lebanon and the removal 
of the P.L O. from West Beirut provided 
the U.S with an excellent opportunity to 
get the peace process working again. 
Once the proposals had been formulated, 
a special mission was secretly sent to 
sound out Jordan's King Hussein, and 
came back with an amber light to proceed 
cautiously. Israel was not consulted, in 
part because the Administration feared it 
would react, as it has sometimes done in 



of complex issues like Palestin¬ 
ian autonomy as most of its Arab enemies. 
Reagan had come to office as favorably 
disposed toward Israel as any of his pre¬ 
decessors since 1948. But relations be¬ 
tween the President and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter were harmed by repeated incidents 
over Middle East issues. The White 
House stuff felt that Begin was implying 
that he could politically control the 


the past, by leaking the plan prematurely, 
and not necessarily accurately, to the 
press. 

From the beginning, the Administra¬ 
tion was elated by the response the peace 
plan received. U.S. allies welcomed it, and 
British Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 
planned to visit some Arab countries next 
month to commend the proposal. Mostse- 


American President through the powerful I nior U.S. foreign policy experts in both 


Jewish lobby in the U.S. If that was the 
case. Begin may now have overplayed his 
hand, giving Reagan greater leverage 
than he had before. There is no question 
that Israel's support on Capitol Hill has 
been weakened by the events in Lebanon. 

Last month, when the Israeli bomb¬ 
ing of West Beirut continued even after 
the PLO. had agreed in principle to 
leave, Reagan was visibly angry with Be¬ 
gin as the two leaders spoke by telephone. 
No other foreign leader had evoked such 
a reaction from the American President. 

|U>Vu^ ii 12 


political parties also backed the Presi¬ 
dent's initiative. 

Cyrus Vance, who served as Jimmy 
Carter’s Secretary of State, said of the 
plan: “It is a bold stroke, and I totally sup¬ 
port it. It is wholly consistent with Camp 
David. I sal through every meeting up 
there, and l know pretty clearly what took 
place." George Ball, a former Under Sec¬ 
retary of State and a persistent critic of 
the Begin government, lauds the Reagan 
proposals for “putting a kind of pressure 
on the Israelis either to go forward or to 


play the role of opposing the plan.” 

After the Fez meeting, former Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry Kissinger said last 
week: “Now there are two positions, one 
stated in a rather conciliatory form from 
the Arab summit, the other stated rather 
intransigently from Jerusalem. Now it is 
the task of diplomacy to find a way, may¬ 
be on an interim basis, between these two 
positions. 1 think it is possible, and 1 think 
the initiative the President has taken pro¬ 
vides a basis for it. I feel we have now seen 
the beginning of a negotiating process." 

A parallel U.S. priority is to secure the 
withdrawal of Syrian and Israeli forces 
from Lebanon. Last week President Rea¬ 
gan announced that he would send Morris 
Draper, a career diplomat who has been 
serving as Special Envoy Philip Habib's 
top deputy in Lebanon, back to Beirut to 
try to bring about the evacuation of all 
foreign troops. At the same time, Reagan 
presented Habib with a Medal of Free- 
MDRUBiNttH dom, the nation's highest civil¬ 
ian award Habib will return to 
Lebanon to attend the inaugura¬ 
tion of President-elect Gemayel 
later this month, but has no spe¬ 
cific plans after thm 

The central question, still 
unanswered, was whether Begin 
could be budged from his abso¬ 
lute refusal to discuss the Rea¬ 
gan plan. The President, taking 
an optimistic line, speculated 
that Begin s adverse reaction 
might merely be the opening 
gambit in formulating a negoti¬ 
ating position. Secretary of State 
Shultz insisted. “We are in the 
early stages of the evolution of 
positions. I don’t think the plan 
^ is dead by any means." 

Shultz is counting on a com¬ 
bination of external pressure 
and discontent in Israel with Be- 
gin’s policies, which he believes 
will develop in time, to force the 
~ ie •' Prime Minister to the bargain¬ 
ing table. Some tlf Begin's ques¬ 
tions are valid, such as those concerning 
the risk to Israel of havirlg on its bbrders 
an autonomous territory that might be 
vulnerable to terrorist or even Soviet in¬ 
fluence. But surely, U.S. officials rea¬ 
soned, such matters should at least be 
open to debate, not summarily dismissed. 

One thing the Administration was de¬ 
termined not to do was exert any arm- 
twisting on Begin. There would bb no 
threats. White House aides insisted of 
curtailing economic or military aid. The 
Administration knows Begin reacts bhdly 
to that kind of threat. It is also wary df ex¬ 
erting an adverse influence on the next Is¬ 
raeli elections and of antagonizing the 
American Jewish community, whose sup¬ 
port for the Reagan plan has been greater 
than the White House expected. Still, 
when Shultz was asked last week when 
the U.S. would announce the previously 
planned sale of new F-I6s to Israel that 
had been delayed since shortly after the 
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Th e Job: Rebuil d a C ountry_ 

President-elect Gemayel discusses Lebanon s problems 


war in Lebanon began, he replied coolly, 
“The President will decide that. In his 
own good time." 

In the months ahead, the Administra¬ 
tion hopes that the Arabs will show a will¬ 
ingness to negotiate and thus put more 
subtle pressure on the Israelis. Until now, 
Arab intransigence has perfectly comple¬ 
mented Begins unbending drive, en¬ 
abling him to justify anything he did. For 
this reason. U S. officials were moderately 
pleased by the results of the Fez summit. 
In effect, the conference marked the end 
of the “rcjcctionist front" and the triumph 
of the moderates; both Syria and the 
P.L.O supported the mainstream resolu¬ 
tion, leaving only Libya's Muammar 
Gaddafi, who refused to go to Fez, outside 
the tent The event the Administration 
was hoping for. above all else, was a deci¬ 
sion by King Hussein to join the Camp 
David negotiations, and the U.S. was will¬ 
ing to dangle the lure of peace But Shultz 
is not naive about other U.S. attractions 
Said he last week “1 personally feel that if 
Hussein participates in the peace process, 

! arms sales to Jordan would be looked on 
more favoiably." But Hussein will make 
no move without Arab League support, 
and one thing the Fez summit apparently 
did not approve was an active role for the 
Jordanian King in the peace process 

T he real problem for U.S. strategy is 
that practically nobody who 
knows Begin well believes he will 
ever make a deal on the West 
Bank. Israel might, some day, but proba¬ 
bly not Begin lie has already demon¬ 
strated his willingness to turn Reagan 
1 into an adversary and if necessary to 
damage his country's special relationship 
with the U.S. Two of his top ministers 
have said publicly that they would force 
the U.S to abandon the initiative by sim¬ 
ply refusing to discuss it. 

Begin, in fact, is convinced that the 
U.S knows he will never cooperate with 
Reagan’s plan, and that the underlying 
tactic of the Reagan Administration is to 
try to build up political opposition in Isra¬ 
el that would knock him out of office and 
install Labor’s Peres U.S. officials insist 
! that there is no truth to that suspicion or 
to the Israeli claim that they have sudden¬ 
ly become pro-Arab The hope of the Ad¬ 
ministration is to get both the Israelis and 
the Arabs to bend. But if all else failed, 
some U S. officials privately concede, the 
Administration would be pleased if Begin 
were toppled as Prime Minister. 

Given this situation, and aware that 
at best the process Reagan has set in mo¬ 
tion will be a lengthy one. the U.S. may be 
able to do little more in the months ahead 
than try to encourage negotiations, make 
its views known to the Israeli public and 
await the day when the imperative of 
peace outdistances the fears and insecuri¬ 
ties that have, for so long and with so 
much reason, shaped Begins Israel apd 
I sraefs Begi n. — By William £. Smith. 

Reported by David Alkman and Robert Slater/ 
Jerusalem and Roberto Suro/Fpy with 
other bureaus 
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During eight years of bitter 
sectarian strife in Lebanon, 
Bashir Gemayel . 34. gained a 
reputation as an iron-willed 
warlord of his country's 
Christian militia forces as he 
fought both Muslim and rival Christian 
groups But now Gemayel, who will take of¬ 
fice as President on Sept. 23. is talking like 
the national leader of Christian and Muslim 
alike. Last week Lebanon s President-to-be. 
lounging in blue slacks and an open-necked 
shirt in his 400-year-old ancestral home in 
Bikfaya, talked w,:h TlML Rome Bureau 
Chief Wilton Wynn about Lebanon's prob¬ 
lems. Highlights from the interview. 


On making peace with Israel. We are all 

fed up with war and the military ma¬ 
chines built up since 1948 It is our right to 



Gemayel: “We are all fed up with war” 


seek a good peace process and peaceful re¬ 
lations with all our neighbors. No one can 
give us lessons in nationalism after what 
we have suffered, after the suffering of our 
children, the loss of our homes, our digni¬ 
ty. We seek real peace, a true peace in 
Lebanon and in the region. How it will 
j take place and what will be the process we 
will discuss when we have a central gov¬ 
ernment and all foreign troops leave. Jf 
anyone offers us friendship, normal eco¬ 
nomic relations, the good-hearted Leba¬ 
nese will accept what is offered. 

On Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon. I 

understand Israel’s point of view labout 
not leaving until its border with Lebanon 
is secure]. For the past 20 years, the Leba¬ 
nese government has not taken responsi¬ 
bility for the security of South Lebanon or 
its borders. Such groups as the P.L.O., the 
Japanese Red Army and the Italian Red 
Brigades used the south as a base of oper¬ 
ations, endangering many countries. 
From the Israeli viewpoint, I qnderstand 


why they have to keep not only one eye 
but both eyes on that region. But I prom¬ 
ise that in the very near future, the Leba¬ 
nese government will take on the respon¬ 
sibility for security on Lebanese soil and 
ensure that never again will our neigh¬ 
bors be in danger from actions launched 
from Lebanon. 

On Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon. The 

Arab League must take back the mandate 
to Syria to keep troops here. Wc shall then 
proceed to implement the withdrawal of 
Syrian troops 

On relations with the Arab world. Wc will 
continue to be part of the Arab communi¬ 
ty and the Arab League But our presence 
should never affect our independence, our 
liberty, our uniqueness. We are the only 
state in the Middle Last where Christians. 
Muslims. Jews, atheists may be at peqcc, 
where all may have equal opportunities, 
where all may have equal rights. 

On the P.L.O. remnants in Lebanon. The 

P.L O. bears a tremendous moral respon¬ 
sibility for what has happened in Lebanon 
since 1968. It is no accident that they are 
not wanted in other Arab states. The best 
thing for the remaining PL.O. fighters is 
to leave Lebanon without provoking more 
trouble. Tt i$ best for them to try to let the 
Lebanese forget what has happened 

On other Palestinians in Lebanon. We 

will not endanger the Palestinian popula¬ 
tion here. Those lernaining in Lebanon 
will be under ||ie law, control and protec¬ 
tion of the Lebanese government. But we 
will not any longer tolerate their being a 
slate within the state 

On relations with the U.S. Wc are fully 
satisfied For the first time, a U.S. Presi¬ 
dent is letting America’s friends here fed 
that they are being supported and that be¬ 
ing a part of the free world is not a liabil¬ 
ity The efforts of the U.S. to bring back 
unity and law-and-order to the country 
have been wonderful. I never thought that 
the Marines would return lto Lebanon 1 
and be so well received. 

On Lebanese stability. Once we tried be¬ 
ing cowards in the hope that others 
would leave us alone. We thought that 
by being weak no one would attack us. 
Now we know that the stronger we arc, 
the more respected we will be. We have 
no more room for little private armies. I 
built one of those armies. Now I hope to 
create the only Lebanese army, the only 
one. It will be from 100,000 to 150,000 
men and women. We will have compul¬ 
sory military service. This is the only 
guarantee for our defense, so that the Is¬ 
raelis or the U.S. Marines or United 
Nations’ forces won’t have to be coming 
in all the time. ■ 
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_ World 

Life in the Tinderbox _ 

Palestinians chafe under Israeli rule on the West Bank 


Palestinians in exile speak 
of it as of a lost love, recall¬ 
ing with an aching sense of 
longing the serene beauty 
of the Sa maria n hills, 
ihe sweet-smelling orange 
groves of Jericho, the mellow light of the 
Old C ity of Jerusalem There is an air of 
great antiquity about the place, as if histo¬ 
ry had paused there and left its indelible 
imprint Gnarled olive trees cling to the 
and slopes, and oxen and donkeys plow 
the terraced hillsides, much as they did 
when Jesus walked the paths of Palestine j 
In the evenings, women still gather at the 
village well to till their earthen jugs, while 
in the thorny Judean hills, shepherds sing 
the same melancholy songs their ances¬ 
tors did generations before. 

Over the centuries, the rolling slopes 


and valleys that he to the west of the Jor¬ 
dan River have become a Holy Land to 
Jews, Muslims and C hristians alike, con¬ 
taining shrines hallowed by all three 
faiths. The area which is about half the 
si/e of Connecticut, has also been a battle¬ 
field since ancient times for warring tribes 
and nations. At Jehovah's behest, Abra¬ 
ham led his Jew ish tribe from the deserts 
of what is now Iraq to these fertile valleys 
beside the Jordan, then known as Pales¬ 
tine, the land of the Philistines. 

A troubled region for most of its histo- 
j ry, Palestine at various times fell under 
the rule of the Israelites. Assyrians. Baby- 
! lonians. Macedonians, Romans. Turks 
and finally the British When the U.N. 
voted in 1947 to create a Jewish home¬ 
land, it decreed that Palestine should be 
partitioned into two states, one Jewish 
and one Arab. The Arab portion included 
ihe W r est Bank In 1950, however, the ter¬ 
ritory was annexed by Jordan and in 1967 
it was seized by Israel in the Six-Day War 
4 After Jordan, committed by a defense pact 



lo help Egypt, entered the conflict. The 
West Bank has been under Israeli mili¬ 
tary occupation ever since. 

To its 720,000 Palestinian inhabit¬ 
ants. the West Bank is the heart of their 
ancient homeland and of what the U.N. 
had intended to he a Palestinian state. 
Resentment of the Israeli military occu¬ 
pation is the common denominator 
among a wide political spectrum of 
groups, ranging from supporters of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to 
monarchists loyal to Jordan's King Hus¬ 
sein to fundamentalist Muslims who ad¬ 
vocate an Islamic state patterned after 
Iran Since 1967. the Israelis have estab¬ 
lished some 100 settlements in the occu¬ 
pied territories that now house 30.000 
Jewish settlers. Surrounded by barbed 
wire and guarded by armed men. the set¬ 


tlements have added an abrasive element 
to an already tense situation. 

Economically, the Israeli occupation 
has helped both Israel and the West 
Bank. Since 1967. Israel has created a 
complex infrastructure of irrigation sys¬ 
tems, electrical grids and road networks 
in the territory. But the Palestinians none¬ 
theless argue that Israel is making capital 
improvements only because it intends 
someday to annex the region. The Pales¬ 
tinians also point out that they pay more 
m taxes to Israel than they get back in 
benefits. I he West Bank buys 90# of its 
imports from Israel, but sells only 65# of 
its exports in return. Nearly half of the 
territory's 80,000 unskilled workers hold 
jobs in Israel, often performing undesir¬ 
able chores such as collecting garbage, but 
on the average they receive only 81# of 
the pay that Israelis get for the same 
work. Moreover, Israel controls an esti¬ 
mated 70# of the arable land in the Jor¬ 
dan Valley, and draws some 30# of its 
water from West Bank sources. 


To the Palestinians, the economic in¬ 
equities might chafe less if the Israeli mili¬ 
tary occupation were not so humiliating. 
The Palestinians, in fact, have few civil 
rights under the Israelis. Although there 
have been terrorist attacks launched from 
the West Bank, they usually have come 
from Jordan or Lebanon Still, any Pales¬ 
tinian may be detained, imprisoned or de¬ 
ported at any lime without charge. Their 
homes and land may be confiscated, their 
crops burned. A West Banker suspected 
of engaging in resistance activities, even 
throwing a stone at an Israeli vehicle, is li¬ 
able to have his home destroyed; some 
1,500 houses have been so razed. In some 
instances, Palestinians have appealed to 
the Israeli supreme court for redress, but 
the court refuses to overturn rulings on is¬ 
sues involving military security. 

T he Israelis have also brusquely deport¬ 
ed 1,517 people that they considered 
to be “instigators." Most have been local 
leaders or prominent officials The vic¬ 
tims are customarily arrested during the 
night, without warning or any semblance 
of legal action, driven blindfolded to the 
border, and released without food or 
transportation. Sometimes shots arc fired 
over their heads. In the face of these prac¬ 
tices, according to a poll commissioned by 
TIME last spring, fully 98.2# of West 
Bank residents want an independent Pal¬ 
estinian state. While the Israelis have 
consistently claimed that the P.L.O. had 
little support on the Wesl Bank, 86# of 
those questioned said that they would like 
a Palestinian state run solely by Yasser 
Arafat’s organization. 

The Israeli government has launched 
a vigorous campaign against P.L.O sym¬ 
pathizers in the territory. Since March, 
eight duly elected West Bank mayors 
have been fired. The Israelis have at¬ 
tempted to promote rural-based village 
leagues, whose leaders are willing to co¬ 
operate with the authorities, but the 
leagues have been disparaged by virtually 
all West Bank Palestinians, who view 
them as an attempt to divide their ranks. 
(League Leader Mustafa Dudeen scored 
only .2# support in the TlML poll.) 
But they are nonetheless a source of in¬ 
creasing friction because Israel is Tunnel¬ 
ing money and patronage through the 
leagues rather than through municipal 
authorities. 

President Reagan's new peace pro¬ 
posals have roused excited and generally 
favorable interest among West Bank Pal¬ 
estinians. Heated discussions about the 
merits of the plan occur at nearly every 
West Bank gathering. As a Palestinian 
editor put it, “It may not be what we have 
been struggling for, but you have to be a 
realist.” Although there is disappoint¬ 
ment that Washington ruled out an inde¬ 
pendent Palestinian state, there is also 
a feeling that just about anything is 
now preferable to continued occupation 
by Israel. —By Marguerite Johnson. 

Reported by Hafez Nazza!/Jerusalem 




For those known as "instigators ’ the judgment may he swift deportation 
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turn each sale into instant information. With an NCR 
point-of-sale system, sales data is immediately 
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it happen The result? Better stockturn. Fewer 
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Kingdom Caug ht in t he Middle 

Jordan must cope with both Israel and the P.L.O. 


When King Hussein was a 
15-year-old prince, a medal 
on his chest deflected a Pal¬ 
estinian radical's bullet and 
saved his life. In the same 
fusillade, Hussein's grand¬ 
father King Abdullah was shot dead at the 
prince’s side while entering the A1 Aqsa 
mosque in Jerusalem. That was a chilling 
lesson in the dangers of power, and the 
quirks of fate, for the young man who two 
years later would inherit the throne 

Now 46. Jordan's monarch rules over 
an arid, oil-deprived, virtually landlocked 
country of 2.3 million inhabitants. The 
forces of history and geography 
have kept Jordan on the front¬ 
line of the Middle East crisis for 
nearly four decades. Those same 
forces, along with Hussein's in¬ 
stinct for political compromise, 
have given his country a pivotal 
role to play in the search for 
peace. 

The roots of Husseins 
Hashemite dynasty are ancient, 
dating back to the 5th century 
patriarch Hashem, great-grand¬ 
father of the the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad. But the modern king¬ 
dom of Jordan is a recently 
contrived state with few natural 
boundaries and almost no tradi¬ 
tion of nationalism. Aftei the 
British wrested Palestine from 
the Ottoman Empire in World 
War I, they administered the re¬ 
gion as a League of Nations 
mandate. The British put the 
territory east of the Jordan Riv¬ 
er. known as Transjordan, under 
the local rule of Hussein's grand¬ 
father, Emir Abdullah. When 
Abdullah first pitched his tents 
in Amman in 1921, he took over 
an impoverished desert area 
more than four times the size of 
Massachusetts that was peopled 
mainly by nomadic Bedouin tribes. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
left British control in 1946. The state of Is¬ 
rael was proclaimed two years later. In 
the Arab-Israeli war that followed, Abd¬ 
ullah's Transjordanian Arab Legion was 
the only one of seven armies to make a 
creditable showing against the Israelis. 

The seizure of the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem in 1950 had profound con¬ 
sequences for Jordan. Suddenly, some 
900,000 West Bank Palestinians were un¬ 
der Jordanian rule. They, plus earlier 
Arab refugees from Israel, ultimately 
made the Palestinians the majority of 
Jordan s population. In contrast to every 
other Arab country, the Jordanian gov¬ 
ernment immediately offered the Pales¬ 
tinians full citizenship. 

The West Bankers, generally better 
educated and more industrious than their 


neighbors across the Jordan River, soon 
came to play an important role in the 
country's economic, political and intellec¬ 
tual life. Palestinians filled important gov¬ 
ernment posts, created the backbone of an 
efficient civil service and came to domi¬ 
nate banking and commerce. Aided by its 
more favorable climate, the West Bank 
contributed up to 85'# of Jordans agricul¬ 
tural output and 48% of its industrial pro¬ 
duction by the mid-1960s. Thus it was a 
tremendous loss when Hussein rashly led 
his army against Israel in the 1967 war 
and saw the enemy snatch the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem from his control. 


The same Palestinian influence that 
was so helpful to Jordan also bred forces 
that tried to destroy it. Created in 1964, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
found a fertile recruiting and training 
ground in the refugee camps that con¬ 
tained some 40% of the 255,000 Palestin¬ 
ians (plus their descendants) who had es¬ 
caped to the kingdom after the West Bank 
was captured by the Israelis. The P.L.O. 
openly challenged the authority of Hus¬ 
sein's throne. The King finally reacted in 
1970 with a brutal show of force that sent 
P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat and his fel¬ 
low guerrillas fleeing to Lebanon. Hus¬ 
sein’s relations with Arafat and the other 
Arab leaders were further strained in 
1974 when an Arab conference named 
the P.L.O. as the sole legitimate represen¬ 
tative of the Palestinian people. 

Hussein was long suspect in the eyes 


of fellow Arabs for his openness to the 
West. He was denounced in the Arab 
world as a Western stooge in 1972 when 
he suggested a plan for a West Bank- 
Jordanian federation similar to the one 
that President Reagan proposed two 
weeks ago. But the King’s standing 
among Arabs has improved dramatically 
in recent years. He won points by resisting 
strong U.S. pressure to bring him into the 
Camp David process when he saw that it 
would not guarantee a return of East Jeru¬ 
salem and the West Bank to Arab control. 
Hussein will not enter negotiations with 
the Israelis unless he has the approval of 
other Arab leaders, such as Saudi Ara¬ 
bia's King Fahd and Iraq’s President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. King Hussein and Saddam 
were photographed chatting amiably at 
last week's Fez summit 

Domestic opposition to Hussein's rule 
has diminished over the years. 
At the beginning of his reign, the 
King permitted a large degree of 
democracy. But freedom bred 
instability, asradical Palestinian 
groups and supporters of Hus¬ 
sein’s bitter enemy, the late 
Egyptian President Gamal Abd¬ 
el Nasser, sought io undermine 
his regime. Hussein now rules as 
an absolute monarch. 

The return of political sta¬ 
bility has promoted an unprece¬ 
dented period of prosperity 
Unemployment is low: the econ¬ 
omy, based on agriculture, min¬ 
ing and tourism, is growing at 
an annual rate of about 10%. 
More than half the population 
lives today in cities, including 
the Bedouin sheiks, who have 
largely abandoned their black 
rectangular tents in favor of lav¬ 
ish urban villas. 

Despite their differences 
with him in the past, some top 
P.L.O leaders show a qualified 
willingness to bring Hussein 
back into the peace process. 
“We have no problem with Hus¬ 
sein," says Shafiq Hout, the 
P.L.O.'s representative in Bei¬ 
rut. Other P.L.O. activists con¬ 
cede that it may be a good idea to have 
King Hussein involved in the talks since 
this would probably give the Israelis more 
confidence in any future settlement. 

There is always a risk that Hussein 
could be inviting trouble if Jordan were to 
be associated with a Palestinian entity on 
the West Bank; the Palestinians might be 
tempted to try again to seize control of 
the whole country in their quest for a 
state of their own. But some P.L.O. radi¬ 
cals concede that they are reluctant to 
overthrow the King because, as one put it, 
“the minute there is an anti-Hussein coup 
in Amman we know the Israelis will 
move into Jordan, and we certainly don’t 
want that." The monarch once despised 
by the Palestinians is now regarded as a 
kind of Arab insurance policy against a 
new Israeli blitz. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Wilton Wynn/Beirut 
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King Hussein, left, and Iraq’s President Saddam Hussein 

A monarch who is a kind of Arab insurance policy . 
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_ World 

Breaking a Long Silence 

U.S. Jews start cautiously to question Israeli policy 


"Fora while. American Jews 
became not a chosen people 
but a frozen people, unable 
to talk or dissent 1 am glad 
we are getting thawed out . *' 

So says Albert Vorspan. vice presi¬ 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, but his is not a 
popular view. Most American 
Jews are apprehensive, if not 
heartsick, about the anguished 
debate that has broken out in¬ 
side their community on the 
actions of Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter Menachem Begin s govern¬ 
ment. The war in Lebanon, 
and Begin s brusque rejection 
| of President Reagan's peace 
j plan for the Middle Fast, 
have shattered a tradition that 
was already fraying namely, 
that in limes of crisis Ameri¬ 
can Jews should repress any 
qualms they might have about the policies 
of an Israeli government More Jewish 
Americans are questioning those policies, 
and more publicly, than ever before. 

The debate echoes far beyond the ex¬ 
tended, and far from monolithic, family of 
6 million American Jews It is bound to 
have some impact on policymakers in 
Washington, and possibly on those in Je¬ 
rusalem The debate means that Begin, 
who has always been a more controversial 
figure to American Jews than his prede¬ 
cessors as Prime Minister, can no longer 
count on the united and vigorous pressure 
of U S. Jews to bend the Administration 
away from any measures that Begin 
strongly opposes 

Even leaders of the national Jewish 
organizations that make up one of Wash¬ 
ington's most effective lobbies are having 
difficulty coordinating their response to 
Reagan's peace plan The international 
service organization B'nai B'rith last week 
praised one feature to which Begin most 
strongly objects The Prime Minister had 
protested that Reagan's call for Palestin¬ 
ian self-government in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip in association with Jor¬ 
dan" might open the way to a Soviet- 
dominated state ruled by the hated Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization. B'nai B'rith 
acclaimed Reagan's plan specifically “be¬ 
cause it asks Jordan to take responsibility 
for negotiating directly with Israel on the 
future of the West Bank and Gaza." Al¬ 
bert Spiegel, an unofficial adviser to Rea¬ 
gan on Jewish affairs, addressed a B'nai 
B'rith luncheon in Washington at which 
the pronouncement was discussed. He 
cannot recall any other statement by a 
major Jewish organization so strikingly at 
variance with the declared policy of an Is¬ 
raeli government. 


Howard Squadron, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, sharply criti¬ 
cized Reagan's proposals but nonetheless 
said they could become “an important 
contribution to the advancement of peace 
in this area," and Thomas Dine, executive 
director of the 30,000-member American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, the offi¬ 
cial lobby for American pro-Is- 
raeli groups, initially declared 
that he saw “a lot of value" in 
them. But after the Arab 
League at its summit meeting in 
Fez, Morocco, continued to in¬ 
sist on an independent Pales¬ 
tinian state, the A l.p A.C. issued 
a formal statement charging 
that Reagan's plan had fallen 
victim to “the classic pattern 
of Arab duplicity and Ameri¬ 
can naivete " The A l.P.A.c. 
has nevertheless asserted that 
“there were positive points in 
the President's initiative." 

A few U.S Jewish leaders have been 
blunt in criticizing the actions of the Begin 
government. Vorspan asserts flatly that 
“Israel s West Bank policy is crazy It 
would destroy the Jewish and democratic 
character of Israel if the West Bank were to 
be annexed " Says Max Paievsky, a Los 
Angeles businessman and fund raiser for 
Israel s dovish Peace Now movement. “It 
is clear now that the Begin government is 
not interested in peace. It is intent on an¬ 
nexing Arab territory,” 



Reagan Adviser Spiegel at B'nai B'rith lunch 

Echoes now resound far beyond the family. 


These are still the views of a distinct 
minority. But the very fact that they are 
being voiced in public points to a much 
broader split--or, more accurately, con¬ 
fusion—in American Jewish opinion. 
Says Arnold Ellison, a regional director 
of B’nai B’rith in Atlanta: “If you want to 
sum it up. you will find a division equal to 
that within Israel itself," where the poli¬ 
cies of any government have always 
sparked vehement and at times vitriolic 
debates 

Many American Jewish leaders have 
long contended that U.S. Jews have no 
right to criticize any Jerusalem govern¬ 
ment, unlike Israelis, they do not face the 
prospect of having to pay with their lives 
if their policies are adopted and proved 
wrong. Others insisted that such criticism 
by American Jews would call into ques¬ 
tion U.S. support on which an increasing¬ 
ly isolated Israel depends, and might even 
give aid and comfort to anti-Semites. 
Sums up Mrs. Toby Ansin, a member of 
the Dade County (Miami) Council of Arts 
and Sciences: “The general feeling among 
American Jews has been that Israel has 
enough enemies already, so keep your 
criticism to yourself." 

It was the Lebanon 
invasion far more than 
any other factor that ex¬ 
ploded that consensus. 

The nightly TV pictures 
of the civilian casualties 
prompted an intense de¬ 
bate that has since 
spread into synagogues, 
offices and living rooms 
across the U.S. Even 
families have been divid¬ 
ed David Perlman, an 
official of the Internal Squadron 
Revenue Service in Chi¬ 
cago, defends the Lebanon incursion as 
“regrettable but necessary " His wife Car¬ 
ole, a statistician for the Chicago board of 
education, demurs. “I was repulsed by the 
carnage I support Israel, but it is impor¬ 
tant to differentiate between the country 
and the government" 

Deeper still is the division in the 
minds of individual Jews. Says Steven 
Sher. producer of a daily Jewish radio 
program in the Chicago area and cantor 
of his synagogue in the suburb of Glen¬ 
view: “We are all now confused in our 
feelings about Israel. There are of course 
those strong concepts of homeland, of Zi¬ 
onism, of our religion bound up in Israel, 
which are very powerful. But there is re¬ 
action to what seem to be insupportable 
actions Israel has taken. I find myself 
deeply torn." Adds Stephen Antonoff, a 
leader of the men's organization in The 
Temple, the largest Jewish congregation 
in Atlanta: “These reservations would 
never have been spoken of to non-Jews in 
the past." 

Most such reservations, especially 
those expressed in public by the leaders of 
Jewish organizations, are still quite mild. 
Thus Hyman Bookbinder, head of the 
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Washington office of the American Jew¬ 
ish Committee, cautiously summarizes 
one current of opinion among many Jews 1 
“They wish Israel had waited I be fore re¬ 
jecting Reagan ’s peace plan I They feel 
Israel should be more reflective, should 
explore the positives m the proposal The 
rejection was too categorical.’’ He quickly 
adds that “there is understanding too' of 
the Israeli Prime Minister's quick-trigger 
reaction “Ronald Reagan has challenged 
Menachem Begin s dearest idea. Israel’s 
historic claim to the West Bank.” 

Some powerful emotional forces will 
be working to keep the criticism muted. 
Divided though they are about some poli¬ 
cies of the Begin government, American 
Jews wholeheartedly approve others. In a 
poll conducted last winter and spring for 
the American Jewish Committee, respon¬ 
dents split down the middle on the ques¬ 
tion of whether Israel should return the 
West Bank and Gaza to some form of 
Arab control: 41% said yes, 41% replied 
no and 18% were undecided. But 74% 
judged Israel's policies in general toward 
the Arabs to be “about right.” The same 
overwhelming proportion opposed any 
negotiation with the P.L.O. Moreover, 
any dissatisfaction that Jews might feel 
with the Begin government has not di¬ 
minished the intensity of their attach¬ 
ment to the state of Israel or their 
fears about Israel's secu- 
rity No less than 94% of 

.. the Jews questioned in 

^ the A.J.C. poll described 

themselves as pro-Israel, 
and 83% agreed to the 
proposition, “If Israel 
were destroyed. I would 
feel as if I had suffered 
one of the greatest per¬ 
sonal tragedies in my 
life.” 

Begin still has his ar¬ 
dent supporters in the 
American Jewish com¬ 
munity Philip Perlmut- 
ter, executive director of the Jewish Com¬ 
munity Council of metropolitan Boston, 
notes that Americans look for honesty, 
courage and integrity in their own leaders 
and adds sarcastically. “Begin has all 
those qualities and is damned.” He de¬ 
fends the Prime Minister's instant rejec¬ 
tion of Reagan's peace proposals “In 
time we will all get around to realizing the 
severity of the minuses The Administra¬ 
tion is on the road toward doing to Israel 
what Carter did to Iran.” The plan is also 
viewed as unrealistic by some Jews who 
are not necessarily admirers of Begin. 
New York University Professor Irving 
Kristol contends that in order to be ac¬ 
cepted by any Israeli government, it 
would have to be modified in a way that 
the Arabs would indignantly reject. The 
U.S. says Kristol, “has shouldered a re¬ 
sponsibility it cannot live up to.” 

Many other Jews with doubts about 
Begin s policies are more disturbed by the 
worldwide denunciation of Israel pro- 
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Editor Podhoretz displays fiery article 

Are some Jews becoming anti-Semitic? 


voked by the war in Lebanon. Jews who 
were and still are dismayed by the Israeli 
invasion frequently charge that biased re¬ 
porting exaggerated its horrors Says 
Randall Czarlinsky. St. Louis director of 
the American Jewish Committee. “It was 
after Tyre, after the seemingly terrible 
killing and casualty figures started flow¬ 
ing in, that the deep doubts began to 
anse” in the American Jewish communi¬ 
ty. Subsequent reports, greatly lowering 
the estimates of civilian casualties, reas¬ 
sured many American Jews that the Is¬ 
raeli forces were not being as cruel as the 
early TV pictures led much of the world 
to believe. Concerns about Israeli ex¬ 
cesses, however, were renewed by scenes 
of bombing and shelling that 
accompanied the siege of West 
Beirut. 

Many Jews argue that Is¬ 
rael is being unfairly judged by 
a double standard, bitterly de¬ 
nounced for actions that other 
nations feel they have an un¬ 
questioned right to take Nor¬ 
man Podhoretz, editor of the 
monthly Commentary, says 
that he considers President 
Reagan's peace plan to be “on 
the whole a good one” and 
goes on to say, “I wish Begin 
had not rejected it out of 
hand." Nonetheless, in a fiery article, 
provocatively titled “J'Accuse,” in the 
current issue of his magazine, Podhoretz 
charges that to many of its critics “only 
Israel of all the slates in the world is re¬ 
quired to prove that its very existence— 
not merely its interest or the security of its 
borders—is in immediate peril before it 
can justify the resort to force.” 


Among those critics, writes Podhor¬ 
etz. “a number of American Jews have 
been adding their own special note to the 
whining chorus of anti-Israel columnists. 
State Department Arabists and corporate 
sycophants of Saudi Arabia." Podhoretz 
charges that “criticisms of Israel that are 
informed by a double standard . . . de¬ 
serve to be called anti-Semitic even when 
they are mouthed by Jews or, for that 
matter, Israelis.” 

Though his tone is far angrier than 
most, Podhoretz is not the only American 
Jew to fear a revival of anti-Semitism in 
the wake of the Lebanon invasion. Says 
Chicago Radio Producer Shcr: “After the 
1956 war and the other conflicts up to 
this time, Israelis were the golden boys, 
even in the minds of people who at home 
were anti-Semitic toward American 
Jews. Now the perception is, ‘Hey, these 
guys are bullies.' ” Sher fears that hostil¬ 
ity toward Jews historically increases 
during timrs of economic trouble like that 
the U.S. is experiencing now. “It won't be 
the blacks who are blamed,” he says “It's 
the Jews who arc seen as dangerous, as 
powerful. Lebanon could contribute to 
that sort of sentiment.” 

F or all these reasons—emotional at¬ 
tachment to Israel, resentment of the 
more extreme denunciations of it, fear 
of encouraging anti-Semitism—the tra¬ 
dition that American Jews must stifle 
their disagreements with Israeli leaders, 
although waning, is still strong Jewish 
criticism of Israel, says Chicago Rabbi 
Robert Marx, ‘‘touches on the deepest 
Jewish fear, the fear that the world 
still does not recognize the legitimacy 
of Israel.” Marx experienced the depth 
of that fear in June, at the annual con¬ 
vention of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis in New York City, af¬ 
ter he introduced a resolution criticizing 
the Israeli bombing of West Beirut. 
When he returned to his temple, he 
reports, “1 was assailed. I 
was stunned. They said, ‘You 
have no right to put this de¬ 
bate in the public eye. This is 
something that must remain 
in the household.' ” 

Nonetheless, the debate 
has been heard and noted out¬ 
side the household, and it 
seems likely to grow. Now 
that some Jewish leaders have 
brought themselves to question 
Israeli policy in public, says 
former Secretary of Commerce 
Philip Klutznick, “they may 
get into the habit of continu¬ 
ing.” Jews in the U.S , as everywhere else, 
have long and rightly prided themselves 
on their tradition of spirited discussion on 
almost any imaginable topic; it never 
made much sense to stifle debate on the 
one subject closest to many of their 
hearts. — By George J. Church, Reported by 
Ken Bente/Chlcego end Petet Staler/New York 
with other tnweeus 



Klutznick 
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Israel: How Much Past Is Enough? 



The ingenuity of President Reagan’s Middle Fas! 
peace plan, as several observers have noted, is tha'. 
it seeks to make a distinction (a chasm, more like¬ 
ly) between Prime Minister Begin and his annex¬ 
ation policies on the one hand, and the enduring 
safety of Israel on the other. But the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the issue of Israel s safely are not so easily separated Be¬ 
gin gained much of his power by appealing to his people's fear of 
national annihilation, a fear that is genuine in him. and not a po¬ 
litical expedient. Indeed, the reason its expression carries such 
weight in Israel is that it is not an idea of the moment, but one 
that lies so deep in Jewish thought it is often inexpressible Begin 
understands Jewish thought. What he understands specifically is 
that a great many Jews live with their eyes fixed on the past, for 
good reason, and when they arc called upon to make fundamen¬ 
tal choices, they will turn to the past for guidance, though it con¬ 
tains all the hell of their history. 

But the question is. How much past is 
enough 9 At what point does a dcvolion to 
history cease to be a weapon against pres¬ 
ent and future error, and begin to cripple 
those who seek us protection? This is hard¬ 
ly a problem for Israelis alone, but at the 
moment they are stage center m the world, 
and until they begin to find a solution it will 
not make the slightest difference whether 
Begin is ousted from office or whether a few 
more West Bank settlements go up or 
down, or even whether the Palestinians 
gain autonomy It is no easy matter. The 
past is absolute, adamant, like Begin him¬ 
self Anyone who wishes to control it is tak¬ 
ing on an adversary that grows bigger by 
the second 

Of course, one can always try the Amer¬ 
ican approach and pretend to ignore the 
past entirely Jews have generally taken the 
opposite tack, to yank the past into the pres¬ 
ent so forcibly that time has virtually no demarcations Part of 
the Passover ritual is the exhortation lhat everyone in each gen¬ 
eration feel he personally has just gone out of Egypt The present¬ 
ness of death is a central clement of Judaism. The various prayers 
of lamentation, the practice of shivah (the seven-day period of 
mourning), the published announcements of grief, all lie at the 
heart of a faith that looks solely to this world for redemption. 

The trouble is that this world has not provided the Jews w ith 
much redemption. Instead, the main events in Jewish history, 
until the founding of Israel, consisted mostly of disasters: the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, the Diaspora, the Holocaust, each dev¬ 
astation considerably more terrible and unimaginable than the 
one it followed These days Begin cites Genesis as the font of his 
politics, but his abiding source is the Holocaust, as it is for much 
of Israel. To the importance of individual death in Judaism, the 
Holocaust added a national significance. Here was the death of 
deaths, 6 million gone. Just as the past becomes the present, so 
did the image of the Holocaust enter the soul of the country. It 
was like the Resurrection, the Jews arising from the grave that 
had been dug for them, inspired by the Holocaust as are Chris¬ 
tians by the agony of the cross. 

All this attention to the past makes perfect sense, to a point. 
How is one to deal with the unimaginable if one forgets that it 
actually occurred? Surely the Arab states' initial response to Is¬ 
rael's nationhood did nothing to encourage Jewish forgetfulness, 
nor does the recent Fez conference suggest that the Arabs are 



less ensnared by the past than the Israelis What is to prevent Is¬ 
rael. one bomb wide, from becoming the worst disaster yet in 
Jewish history 9 So goes the question, still reaching toward yes¬ 
terday Yet the answer lies in the present. in what Israel is right 
now For ail the turmoil it suffers, the country remains a miracle. 
Read some 19th century accounts of Palestine by travelers like 
Mark Twain and note their dismay at the dreariness around 
them. Then look at the Hula Valley in the north, with its plums 
and avocados springing from a former swamp, or at the universi¬ 
ties and concert halls, or. abstractly, at the only working democ¬ 
racy in the region. The cause for outrage at Israel's undemocratic 
practices on the West Bank is that they violate the country's own 
standards, not those of the Arab world 

Could such a place have been built on memories of the dead 
alone 9 Hardly; the mind does not function lhat way. The past, 
well used, strikes a somber chord in everyone. The sound is both 
lovely and necessary, as it reminds us where we are and have 
been, gives us heroes and prototypes, our 
models and cautions Blit the past contains 
the future as well, that is. whatever was 
once wished for and realized now resides in 
the past. One looks back in order to recol¬ 
lect one's hope, not only the defeat of one s 
hope Otherwise there would be no new na¬ 
tions anywhere 

The problem is where to draw the line 
between common-sense icliance on experi¬ 
ence. and faith, which ought not to be blind. 
One would think ihat this might be less of a 
problem for Jews, who adopted belief over 
reason on the grounds lhat there was a God 
to look out for them. But events have either 
called the beneficence of lhat God into 
question or perhaps have suggested that the 
God of vengeance ought to be imitated to 
the letter Not being gods, however, people 
don't master vengeance very well. More of¬ 
ten it masters and consumes them. The 
matter of line drawing remains, and as an act of courage is far 
more demanding than bearing the past on one's back. 

Of such courage Israel is patently capable To enforce that 
courage it needs the world's real assurances, Arab assurances in 
particular, that ‘"Never again’" is not a cry of anguish limited to 
Jews To enforce it from the inside requires something more, a 
sense of Israel's own worth, not militarily, which is already too 
well proved, not as an outpost in the bipolar diplomatic wars, but 
of its own interior value as a civilization, as a structure built and 
enhanced not only by those who honor history but by those who 
know when and how to take chances. There may be another side 
to Santayana's excessively quoted aphorism, that those who only 
remember the past are also condemned to repeat it. To live ex¬ 
clusively with the past is to become the past, to launch pre-emp¬ 
tive strikes, as one's enemies did, out of fear and hate and noth¬ 
ing reasonable. 

For Jews the holiest place in Jerusalem is not there. It is the 
site of the destroyed Temple, and the Temple is not there Nor is 
anyone sure exactly where the tabernacle was located within the 
Temple. Yet the spot is so sacred, no Jew will walk in the 
grounds for fear of treading on it. If it is possible, as an act of 
imagination, to believe that strongly in a place no longer there, it 
should be equally possible to believe in a peace with the Arabs 
that is not yet there cither. For too long now Israel has peered 
into a vacated grave for proof of its life. That life is aboveground, 
and straight ahead. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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1HT PH 11 IPPINhS 

Rolling Out His O wn R ed Carpet 

Marcos carefully sets the stage for his U.S. visit 


I I was to be his first visit to Washington 
since he called on I yndon Johnson in 
1966, and Philippine President Ferdi¬ 
nand L. Marcos was determined that ev¬ 
erything should be perfect, He was not 
scheduled to set foot on the White House 
lawn until this week, but early this year he 
had appointed his brother-in-law Benja¬ 
min Romualde/ Ambassador to Wash¬ 
ington expressly to handle the U S. visit 
Close on Romualde/'s heels came a pla¬ 
toon of Manila s ablest bureaucrats to 
assist in the effort, including plans 
for well-financed pro-Marcos demonstra¬ 
tions. And in recent weeks, Manila s lead¬ 
ing corporations and advertising agencies 
have dispatched their lop public relations 
executives to convince the skeptical U S 
media that Ferdinand and Imclda Mar¬ 
cos are just about the best friends Wash¬ 
ington has in Asia. 

Crucial friends to be sure. Clark Air 
Base and Subic Naval Base, the major 
US military facilities in the Philippines, 
are vital staging areas in the Pacific, a 
point that Imeida Marcos delights in 
driving home ‘The Americans need us 
more than we need them." she told Time. 
“They don't realize that if they lose 
their last bastion in the Pacific, they 
cannot be a superpower here. We will not 
allow the U.S. to treat us shabbily " Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan, who has down¬ 
played human rights issues and 
made a point of being nice to auto¬ 
cratic allies since taking office, is ex¬ 
empt from that resentment. “1 am a 
fan of President Reagan’s," she says 
“He has got back the credibility, 
prestige and friendship that America 
had lost" 

Marcos has taken pains to dem¬ 
onstrate his own credibility as a man 
clearly in command. Briskly settling 
affairs at home before his dcpartuie. 
he has moved sharply against alleged 
opponents and buttressed his regime 
with a succession plan that bears the 
marks of a dynasty: at his prodding, 
the Philippine legislature last week 
approved a law clarifying constitu¬ 
tional provisions for a 15-mcmber 
Executive Committee to succeed him 
in the event of his death or disability, 
last month Marcos appointed his 
w'ife to the new Executive Commit¬ 
tee. entrenching her as the most like- 
I ly person to dominate ii and, though 
he denies it, perhaps even to emerge 
as President. Yet he reinforced spec¬ 
ulation about his own health by 
checking into a hospital for two days 
for pneumonitis (incipient pneumo- 
1( ma) just after telling a press confer- 
| ence that he had come through a 
1 checkup “with flying colors." 

[. v Marcos' health has not prevented 


him from dealing harshly with those he 
identifies as either political enemies or 
common criminals. Charging that labor 
unionists and radicals were plotting a 
general strike, bombings and assassina¬ 
tions to disrupt his U.S. visit, he ordered 
the arrest of more than 80 suspects, in¬ 
cluding a 79-year-old labor leader. In a 
draconian crackdown on street crime, he 
assigned 1,000 “secret marshals" to ride, 
toting machine pistols, on Manila's often 
victimized Jccpncys. Within a week the 
marshals had killed 41 alleged criminals 
and captured only six. Said disgusted Civ¬ 
il l iberties Lawyer Jose Diokno, one of 
Marcos' severest critics* “The crackdown 
is directly related to the U.S. visit. Marcos 
is creating an atmosphere of fear to in¬ 
timidate his opponents." 

T he effort has apparently succeeded, for 
the moment. The climate in Manila 
was peaceful last week, and large demon¬ 
strations promised by the opposition failed 
to materialize. Marcos could embark, as 
he serenely put it, “on a friendly visit. I 
have no intention of begging for anything. 

1 have no intention of asking for any¬ 
thing " But Marcos is furious that the U.S 
will not give Philippine products, such as 
sugar and coconut oil, the same sort of 
preferential treatment provided for in 
Reagan's Caribbean Basin Initiative. 


Doubtless. Presidents Reagan and 
Marcos will at least raise another impor¬ 
tant issue to be settled by the two coun¬ 
tries: the future of the Clark and Subic 
bases. A 1979 agreement guarantees the 
bases’ status until 1984, with generous 
U.S. compensation: $50 million in U.S. 
military sales credits and another $50 mil¬ 
lion in the form of an All) economic sup¬ 
port fund to help pay for schools, roads 
and other projects in the provinces 
around Clark and Subic Another $60 
million, unrelated to the bases, is provided 
by aid in grants and soft loans for pro¬ 
grams such as rural development and 
family planning. Though any specific de¬ 
mands arc unlikely lobe mentioned in the 
talks this week, Marcos clearly wants to 
raise the rent on the two bases. Filipinos 
hope that preferential trade concessions 
will be a part of the package. 

The Philippines need the help Al¬ 
though ihc country is potentially rich in 
agricultural and mineral resources, it has 
been hurt severely by falling prices for iLs 
raw-material expoitsand soaring bills for 
imported oil. According to one indicator. 
Filipino businessmen are appallingly in¬ 
ept. Studies based on Asian Development 
Bank data for the period 1975-79 show 
that “investment efficiency" in the Philip¬ 
pines during the period lagged far behind 
that of Thailand, Malaysia and even In¬ 
donesia, a country often cited as a dire ex¬ 
ample of waste and corruption By the ef¬ 
ficiency index, a dollar invested in the 
Philippines generated only about half of 
what it generated in the other three coun¬ 
tries. Economist Bernardo Villegas of Ma¬ 
nila's respected C enter for Research 
and Communication argues that 
Marcos naively trusted cronies to 
turn the Philippines into another 
Japan, and that sheer waste of 
capital -the pouring of government 
money into enterprises that went 
bankrupt—was even worse for the 
Philippines' economy than its leg¬ 
endary corruption. 

One of the few seriously heeded 
voices among Marcos' critics is that 
of Manilas Jaime Cardinal Sin. 
When he suggested that it was lime 
for Marcos to step down, a presiden¬ 
tial lieutenant attacked him m the 
pro-government press as a “Khomei¬ 
ni." The charge. Sin told Time glee¬ 
fully, backfired. “The people said, 
‘If there's a Khomeini, there must be 
a Shah.' " 

The Cardinal can afford such lev¬ 
ity. As Imeida Maicos puts it bitterly. 
When you wear a cloak you have a 
tinge of infallibility. It is below the 
belt” Other Marcos critics, not insu¬ 
lated by the church’s privileged posi¬ 
tion, are more depressed about the 
country's future. They see scant 
chance for the success of any moder¬ 
ate opposition to Marcos. Laments 
Salvador Laurel, son of a former Pres¬ 
ident and one of the few opposition 
members in the rubber-stamp legisla- 
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President Ferdinand E. Marcos at Malaeaftang Palace 

A succession plan bearing the marks of a dynasty. 
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No tolerance fot shabby treatment. 


ture “We're fast becoming irrelevant We 
can't participate in elections because 
there's no real and honest election in sight. 
But we won t resort to violence, so we re 
losing out to the radicals." 


The “radicals" range from militant 
priests and nuns to the New People s 
Army of the Communist Parly of the Phil¬ 
ippines The N.P A. is gaining ground, up 
this past year from a hard-core cadre of 
6,000 “active elements.” as the Philippine 
army calls them, to an estimated 7,700. a 
modest gain but the only one in the non- 
Communist nations of Asia. No one be¬ 
lieves that a handful of Communists in a 
nation of 51 6 million could take over the 
government if Ferdinand Marcos were to 
pass from the political scene, but their 
gains are a sign of popular restlessness. 
Many doubt, on the other hand, that 
Imelda Marcos could maintain enough au¬ 
thority on the Executive Committee to 
avoid a power play by the influential mili¬ 
tary One man who says he is bent on 
avoiding a future junta—and a possible 
contender himself —is Defense Minister 
Juan Ponce Enrilc. Says he grimly: “A mil¬ 
itary takeover will mean a full-scale war " 
Despite the years of martial law 
from 1972 to 1981, despite the political 
chaos that has punctuated the Philip¬ 
pines' brief history as a democracy, its 
people have a strong attachment to the 
democratic principles they learned from 
their American colonial tutors, a loyalty 
they demonstrated by laying down a mil¬ 
lion of their lives as both combatants 
and victims in the war against Japan. 
Marcos cites that sacrifice often, and 
he is right to do so. The U.S. owes the 
Philippines much. —By Mayo Mob s. 

Reported by Rose H. Munro/Manlle 


“My Wife Will Not Be President” 


An interview with President Fei 

The scene at Manila s Ma lacuna tty 
Palace leaves little doubt that the two most 
powerful people in the Philippines are both 
named Marcos. While President Ferdi¬ 
nand E. Marcos receives a stream of visi¬ 
tors in his study in st off the main reception 
hall. First Lady Imelda Romualdez Mar¬ 
cos holds court next door in the music 
room. Last week, a few days before his trip 
to the IJ S.. the President discussed his 
wife, his health and other issues with TlMI 
Hon ft Kong Bureau Chief Ross II. Mutiro 
and Manila Stringer Nelly Sindayen. Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview 

Q. In your statements about the U.S. trip, you 
leave the impression that you consider your¬ 
self a good friend of the U.S. but one who has 
sometimes been badly treated. Is there one 
particular example you'd want to give, when 
you and the Philippines were treated badly? 

A. We go all the way back m history: I Ad¬ 
miral George I Dewey and his promises, the 
proclamation of independence. When the 
veterans had to send a mission tothc U.S to 
claim their rights after the Second World 
War. The Bell Trade Act 119461 was a sym¬ 
bol of one-sidedness We were obligated to 
allow all American products to come in 
free. But eight principal Philippine piod- 
ucts weregiven quotas by the U.S.* And the 
U S reserved the power to impose restric¬ 
tions on any product from us that would 
compete with any American product 

Q. What about during the Administration of 
Jimmy Carter, with its emphasis on human 
rights in foreign policy? 

A. It s not a matter of foreign policy. I 
would presume i i s more a matter of im pie¬ 
men tation thereof. We have no quarrel 
with a policy that seeks to support human 
rights. In your financing institutions, the 
instructions under President Carter were 
either to vote against Philippine projects or 
to cast a neutral vote on the ground 
that we had violated human rights. Many 
projects had to be delayed. Some of those 
projects I approved only recently 1 had been 
pending for ten or 15 years. 

It’s a question of arriving at conclu¬ 
sions based on distorted media and em¬ 
bassy reports. Wc felt that the Philippines 
was entitled to more attention in the mat¬ 
ter of really determining what was hap¬ 
pening. These statements aboui torture, 
about alleged misuse of power and things 
like that insulted the Hlipinos because it 
was made to appear as if they would toler¬ 
ate a leader who would torture his own 
people, who would utilize his executive 
prerogatives for abuses. 

Q. First Lady Imelda Marcos recently hinted 
that If the U.S. treats the Philippines shabbi¬ 
ly, the Philippines could turn toward the Sovi¬ 
et Union and China. 

A. She m ust have said that impulsively. 

*Sugar cordage, rice, cigars. 9crap and filler tobac¬ 
co, coconut oil and pearl buttons. 


•dinand Marcos 

She knows that that option was closed a 
long time ago. So long as I'm President, 
Communism will not thrive here But that 
. doesn't mean that you can Ju whatever 
you want to do. hurt the Philippines as 
much as you want, and still hold the Phil¬ 
ippines. You may just lose the Philip¬ 
pines—if, for instance, the Philippines 
were to follow a policy of neutrality. It 
doesn’t have to join up with the Soviet 
Union or the People's Republic of China. 

Q. Lately, you have repeatedly expressed a 
desire to know about U.S. contingency plan¬ 
ning, what the U.S. would do in_ 

A. Let us be frank. Is the U S. really 
ready to fight a land war in Asia after 
Viet Nam' 1 

Q. If the Philippines were to be attacked for 
instance? 

A. Yes. Or not just the Philippines; sup¬ 
pose there's a land war in Asia 

Q. Do you believe that the U.S. has a special 
obligation to come to the Philippines* assis¬ 
tance because it has two key bases on your 
soil? 

A. That's what l want to know After all. 
those key bases were abandoned in 1941. 

Q. Will you be seeking that sort of commit¬ 
ment from President Reagan? 

A. No, no, no i would like to know what the 
plans are. You see, America has always 
stated that it is ready to fight 1 'A wars. Now 
they have changed this into two wars— 
which means that they are ready to fight 
in Europe as well as in Asia Now you tell 
me, can they? Are you ready to fight two 
wars? 

Q. You have placed special emphasis recently 
on arrangements forchoosingyour successor. 
Why the urgency at this particular time? 

A. Because I'm going on a trip and any¬ 
thing may happen Nobody is impervious 
to misfortune. 

Q. You recently said that you had days when 
you felt like taking a vacation for six months 
and leaving business in the hands of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee [set up as interim successors 
of Marcos]. Is that a realistic option? 

A. Yes, I would like to see whether my sup¬ 
posed successors can really operate the 
government without causing a crisis. If by 
19871 decide not to run. those fellows who 
take over had better know how to run the 
government. What better way to find out 
than to let them run it for a while? 

Q. You have always denied that your wife 
would succeed you, yet she was named to the 
Executive Committee in August. How do you 
explain that? 

A. Members of our party caucus said, 
“Let's talk now about what should be done 
in order to strengthen the leadership that 
may follow you." This was their argument: 






Any new President must get the support of 
the hirst L ady. otherwise there may be di¬ 
vision in political leadership So we have to 
agree that while she is a member of the 
Committee,she is not going to be President, 
she's not going to be Prime Minister 

Q. That's your personal agreement with her? 

A. Yes. but she supports w hoever is chosen 
to succeed Otherwise the poor fellow will 
not be able to make it. 

Q. Could you tell us about your political rela¬ 
tionship with your wife? A lot of people view 
you as her Pygmalion. 

A. Yes and no, she has grown so fast And 
it's not only the President who can advise 
her She has a lot of other advisers But of 
course the difficult questions come up to 
me, and we often discuss these, 

Q. Both you and Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile have spoken out very strongly against 
the idea that a military junta could rule this 
country. 

A. The idea is ridiculous It's an insult to all 
of us. It’san insult tothc Hlipino.tomeand 
to the military In fact I think the military 
are more offended than the civilians If 
there is any country *here the military 
have been the balancing power for the civil 
government, it has been the Philippines 
The military have been very circumspect, 
they've always awaited the orders of the ci¬ 
vilian authorities This is another thing 
which you fellows m the media have suc¬ 
ceeded in distorting You made it look like 
the proclamation of martial law is a take¬ 
over by the military, which it is not 

Q. It seems the military are assuming more ci¬ 
vilian roles now. 

A. What's wiong. for instance, with the 
military becoming ambassadors'’ They 
prove to be better ambassadors than some 
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| of the fellows who are not as trained in. say, 

; intelligence reporting. And then there is 
management. If you release an officer at 
age 50. he can't start a new career. All he 
knows is management Why deny him the 
right to be appointed to a management po¬ 
sition if he can demonstrate his capacity? 
His having worn the uniform should be a 
recommendation It shows that he can be 
depended upon 

Q. The First Lady has hinted very broadly that 
you used your recent hospitalization to test 
the political waters, seeing how people would 
react when you entered a hospital. 

A. That’s partly true I had a little pneu¬ 
monitis. But I also wanted to know what 
my supposed friends were going to do if 
word spread that I was going to die. 

Q. How are you feeling now? 

A. I'mO.K .still a little below what I w'ould 
call my normal level of exercise tolerance. 
Because my level of exercise tolerance 
would be 24 hours’ work without sleep 1 
can't do that now 

Q. Is your only long-term health problem an al¬ 
lergy problem? 

A. Allergy, which has resulted in some 
asthma. Yes. it’s a chronic thing Allergic 
rhinitis That's why they warn me I'm go¬ 
ing to the US at a hay-fever period. But m 
addition to that, I must tell you that I also 
had serious war wounds, and those wounds 
cause me pain sometimes My left leg was 
badly mauled, and you can't say it's fresh 
from the factory It look me a long time to 
be able to use it again. I also had a bad 
wound in the stomach that cut my abdomi¬ 
nal muscles, and they never grew again 
Those things add up to many pains, which I 
suppose is part of aging. At 65, however. 
I'm told by the doctor that I'm a little better 
off than most people 


CHINA 

Yo ung Chic ks_ 

Planning a party pruning 

B y unanimous approval, the 1,600 
delegates attending China's Twelfth 
Communist Party Congress last week 
adopted a new constitution that abolishes 
the post of party chairman, held by Mao 
Tse-tung for 31 years until his death in 
1976. To stress the idea of collective 
leadership, the head of the party will 
take no title more glamorous than Gener¬ 
al Secretary, a moniker that China’s 
current party chairman. 

Hu Yaobang, 67. is ex¬ 
pected to use. Carefully 
drafted by China s prag¬ 
matic boss. Deng Xiao¬ 
ping, 78, the new consti¬ 
tution stipulates, in an 
obvious dig at Mao's im¬ 
perial style: “No leader is 
allowed to decide matters 
arbitrarily on his own or 
place himself above the 
party organization " 

The new party docu¬ 
ment lays the foundation 
for a transfer of power to China's younger 
generation. To expedite this process, the 
Congress elected a new 172-member Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Commission that many be¬ 
lieve will serve as a retirement place for 
some of China's aging leaders Also, in a 
move aimed at purging the party of cor¬ 
rupt, incompetent and dissident elements, 
all 39 million members will be screened to 
reassess their party standing. 

To build support for the party prun¬ 
ing, there were calls for the promotion of 
younger and better-educated Chinese to 
parly posts Marshal Yc Jianymg, 85, a 
visible candidate for official retirement, 
quoted Tang poet to make the point, re¬ 
minding the Congress that “the phoenix 
chick sings sweeter than the older birds.'' 

A speech by one of those younger 
chicks, Dengs protege Hu, omitted the 
usual denunciation of tne Soviet Union as 
the greatest threat to world peace. In¬ 
stead, Hu lumped together both the Soviet 
Union and the U S. as “superpowers who 
practice hegemonism." Relations with 
the U S. remained under the cloud of Tai¬ 
wan, said Hu. and he attacked the Soviet 
Union for its massing of troops on China's 
border and its aid for Viet Nam's invasion 
of Cambodia. The Soviets have pul out a 
number of diplomatic feelers to Peking, 
he said, to raise the prospect of an easing 
in Sino-Soviel tensions. 

As befits the more pragmatic outlook 
of the party these days, the new constitu¬ 
tion omits a central tenet of Maoist ideol¬ 
ogy: the primacy of class struggle. Instead, 
the document declares: “The principal 
contradiction in Chinese society is that 
between the people's growing material 
and cultural needs and the backward level 
of our social production." ■ 




Hu Yaobang 






A farmer in Glen Coe, northwestern Victoria, surveys parched reservoir after an unseasonably dry Australian winter 
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Dry Spell 

Facing the specter of drought 

A t Mount Morgan, Queensland (pop 
3,700) what is left of the local water 
| supply has to he supplemented by passing 
| council trucks L ocal authorities in Wood- 
I end. Victona, have asked lesidents to 
! wear dirty clothes an extra day to avoid 
| wasting water by doing unnecessary laun- 
i dry Special ch nch services are held 
I weekly in 1amworth New South Wales, 
j to pray for ram Australian Prime Mims- 
i ter Malcolm Fraser. who experienced se- 
I vere drought as a hoy on his father's farm 
I in New South Wales, voiced the growing 
fears of many mral Australians as he 
scrutinized a blood-red sunset from his 
airplane window on a flight between Can¬ 
berra and Melbourne. Said he: “That is a 
drought sky I have never seen that color 
sky except in circumstances of approach¬ 
ing or extreme drought.” 

Indeed, much of southern and eastern 
Australia is bracing for w hat threatens to 
become the worst drought in some 40 
years. Melbourne and large parts of Vic¬ 
toria have experienced the dryest winter 
in memory, with less than 25 c i of the aver¬ 
age seasonal rainfall in some places In 
New South Wales, 90 r i of which has been 
officially declared drought stricken, wheat 
crops have withered in the sun and grazing 
lands for sheep and cattle have hecome 
arid dust bowls. Moving quickly to ease the 
plight of hard-hit farmers. Fraser's gov¬ 
ernment and the stales agreed last week on 
a multimillion-dollar emeigency program 
to subsidize farm debts and water and live- 








Hand-feeding sheep driven from pasture 

Farm income could he cut in half 

stock-fodder distribution, and encourage 
the drilling of new wells by local govern¬ 
ments. But the Prime Minister admitted 
that such steps would not be enough. “Un¬ 
less there is substantial rain over the next 
few weeks,” warned Fraser, “Australia 
will face one of the worst rural disasters it 
has ever experienced.” 

According to federal Primary Indus¬ 
try Minister Peter Nixon, some 60 r v of 
the country's agricultural sector, or about 
80.000 farms, is already affected by the 
drought. The federal government esti¬ 
mates that Australia's 1981 farm income 
of $4.5 billion could be cut in half if there 
is no rain by the end of this month. The 
wheat crop, 16 million metric tons last 


year, could be reduced by onc-third. Bai ¬ 
ley and oat production, which accounted 
for 18<f of Australia's farm earnings last 
year, is expected to decline by more than 
25 't Worse, parched pasture land and 
shortages of feed are threatening to crip¬ 
ple the important wool and beef indus¬ 
tries In some areas, farmers who cannot 
afford to buy fodder are driving their ani¬ 
mals to new grazing lands As it is, on the 
open plains sheep and cattle face stiff 
competition from foiaging kangaroos for 
the sparse vegetation Says one farmer. 
“The only ones dining well are the eagles 
and crows feeding on the carcasses of 
dead animals ” 

The cost in human terms is also 
mounting Businesses dependent on agri¬ 
culture farm-machinery supplies, auto- 
sales companies and even general retail 
outlets—have begun to suffer. Napier 
Grasslands, a producer of tillage and 
seeding equipment in Dalby, southern 
Queensland, has been forced to lay off 85 
of its 330 employees because of declining 
sales “There is a definite increase in 
the number of unemployed due to the 
drought.” says Colin Henry, who man¬ 
ages a government employment service in 
Horsham, Victoria. 

life has never been easy for the farm¬ 
ers in Australia's rugged inland. Now that 
financial disaster threatens as well, some 
oldtimers worry that their sons and 
daughters will be sorely tempted to look 
elsewhere for more profitable careers. 
Says Rex Fenton, a wheat grower at Gur¬ 
ley, northern New South Wales: “If this 
country wants a rural industry, something 
will have to be done.” For many, the offi¬ 
cial measures do not come close to what is 
really needed: a good, hard rainfall. ■ 
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ILKKOKISM 


With the Precision of Clockwork 

Swiss commandos lift the bizarre sieffe of a Polish embassy 


W hen it finally came. 

the commando-style 
operation unfolded in typi¬ 
cally Swiss fashion it was a 
combination of precise lim¬ 
ing and meticulous efficien¬ 
cy At 10 42 a m. last I hurs- 
day, a young, casually 
dressed, plainclothes police¬ 
man placed an aluminum 
container on the front door¬ 
step of a three-story, white 
stucco mansion that houses 
the Polish embassy in the 
leafy Kirchcnfeld neighbor¬ 
hood of Bern Then the po¬ 
liceman climbed back into 
his beige Volkswagen and 
slowly drove away Seconds 
later, the parcel exploded 
The front dooi of the resi¬ 



Carrying the hidden explosive 


opportunity to vilify the 
suspended Solidarity trade 
union, only a week after a 
harsh crackdown on tens of 
thousands of Polish demon¬ 
strators took to the streets 
to com me morale the second 
anniversary of Solidarity's 
founding. Said Warsaw's 
Communist Party daily 
Tryhuna Liuht "Solidar¬ 
ity extremists are now 
switching, as proved by nu¬ 
merous facts, to terrorist ac¬ 
tivities " But the terrorist 
action was energetically de¬ 
nounced by spokesmen for 
Solidarity, who disclaimed 
any connection with the 
gunmen who had taken over 
the Bern embassy Said a 


Bochcnski. 80. After intensive negotia¬ 
tions. which were led by Swiss Justice 
Minister Kurt hurglcr, the gunmen 
agreed to a 48-hour extension of their 
deadline and to the release of five more 
hostages Some 30 hours after the initial 
occupation, the gunmen discovered a Pol¬ 
ish military attache, Zygmunt Dobru- 
s/ewski, hiding in an embassy annex. 
Wysocki and his friends also failed en¬ 
tirely to detect the presence of Polish At¬ 
tache Jozef Maiusiak, who was concealed 
in an attic. Eventually, Matusiak man- 
■ aged to crawl through a window onto the 
I shingled embassy roof, and Swiss com¬ 
mandos standing by with ladders hauled 
him to safely. 

Finally, the terrorists turned their po¬ 
litical demands into a simple plea for safe 
conduct to Albania or China, and a $1.4 
million tansom. The Swiss government 
immediately rejected that idea. Warsaw 
offered to send in ils own antilerrorist 
squad to help the Bern police, but the 
Swiss firmly refused Then I he Swiss po¬ 
lice made their move 


dence dissolved in smoke and flame, and 
some 20 members of an elite Bern police 
squad burst into the budding About eight 
explosions were heaid as tear gas and 
percussion grenades detonated. Within 
twelve minutes, the gray-uniformed, red- 
helmeted troopers had captured and hand¬ 
cuffed foui Polish terrorists and were 
speeding them down the city's normally 
placid Hfcnstrasse 

So ended a bizarre siege in which 
members of a self-styled, inchoate Polish 
independent Home Army" imposed a 
brief reign of terror upon their country's 
local embassy The terrorists' demands 
during the siege were hopelessly quixotic 
curtailment of martial law in Poland, the 
release of all political prisoners held in 
that beleaguered country, and * an end to 
repression of the Polish people" by the 
military regime run by General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. 

The assault marked the first time that 
Communist Poland's martial-law troubles 
have spilled over into violent protest in the 
West Jt gave Poland s government an 


union representative: "This 

is a provocation. Someone is out to dis¬ 
credit us " 

The long Swiss ordeal began when 
four men carrying suitcases walked calm¬ 
ly into the Polish embassy Once inside 
the building, they suddenly pulled out 
submachine guns that were hidden in 
their luggage. Trapping a total of 14 peo¬ 
ple inside the embassy, the militants de¬ 
clared that they were carrying 55 lbs. of 
dynamite, which they threatened to ex¬ 
plode within 48 hours unless their de¬ 
mands were met Vowed the leader of the 
band, who identified himself as Colonel ! 
Wysocki (after a 19th century Polish na¬ 
tional hero)- “We are prepared to die." 

Wysocki and his accomplices, howev¬ 
er, were unprepared for the practical de¬ 
tails of their attack. Within 24 hours, they 
released one of their hostages, a pregnant 
embassy employee They also decided to 
allow the Bern police to deliver packages 
of food, medicine and newspapers to the 
embassy's doorstep, and agreed to talk 
to a Polish-born Dominican priest, Josef 


A ny thoughts that the Bern siege might 
have had political implications were 
laid to rest when Colonel Wysocki was fi¬ 
nally identified by authorities. He turned 
out to be Honan Krus/yk. 42. a onetime 
member of the Polish state security appa¬ 
ratus who spent ten months in Austrian 
jails in 1968-69, after he was caught spy¬ 
ing on Polish refugees Thereafter, he 
served time for robbery Krus/yk and his 
three associates, it turned out. had never 
belonged to Solidarity. 

After the Swiss rescue operation, Pol¬ 
ish officials conceded that there were no 
links between the terrorists and any 
groups in Poland Despite that admission, 
the fact was that the Bern terrorists 
had given the military government a 
boost, rather than the opposite. Through¬ 
out the biegc, the Jaruzelski regime was 
able to inveigh even more against the 
trade-union movement that the Commu¬ 
nist leadership in Poland is striving to 
crush. — By George RusselL 

Reported by Richard Nomik/Warsaw and 
Robert Kroon/Bern 


After the surrender: a member of Bern's riot-equipped squad holds a gun to one captured terrorist as another policeman frisks him 














The mark of your success 

Exclusive Baume & Mercier watches underline 
your personality. 

You cultivate elegance: Baume & Mercier’s 
designers and craftsmen dedicate their skills to 
fashioning 18 carat gold and precious stones into 
the most harmonious timepieces. 

You discern perfection: a wafer-thin Baume & 
Mercier quartz movement guarantees unprece¬ 
dented accuracy. 

You value exclusiveness : to meet your individual 
wishes, Baume & Mercier watches are offered in 
strictly limited editions. 
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into Next-to-First Class 
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Do you remember what it was like flying First Class 
before the airlines installed sleeper seats? 

Now we're raising our Business Class up close 
to that standard. You get Next-to-First Class chairs. 
Close to First Class comfort. First Class service. 
Meals on china. A choice of entries. 

And more... 

The only thing we haven't raised is the price. 
It's far from First Class. 






S turns Business Class 



Just the normal economy fare. 

Calling this new class simply Business Class 
doesn't do it justice at all. So we had to invent a new 
name to describe this new service: 

First Business Class. 

First to tell you how much you get. 

Business to tell you how little you pay. 

A very nice combination, wouldn't you say? 

The Businessman's Airline 
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^United States 


They’re Off and Running 


And looking high and low for the winning issues in the mid-term haystack 

4 \ "T; The Great Commu- as many years as they have," he said. 

^ mcator was on the It was the President s first political 

r-V/ 1 < * t K'^ ,oac ^ * asl wce ^- doing foray of the season. And for better or 
* ^ v what he loves and worse, it called attention to the degree to 

does so well selling which his domestic policies, including his 
his parly's case to management of a troubled economy, 
the American people could become the central issue of Cam- 
Stumping in Utah paign '82—if central issue there will be. 
and Kansas, where he offered 95th birth- The candidates, of course, always try 
day greetings to Alfred M Landon, the to find and define what matters, but the 
GOP. presidential candidate in 1936, voters do not always pay heed on the 
Ronald Reagan sounded some time-test- morning after, national tiends are often 
ed themes He extolled traditional values difficult to discern in mid-term elections, 
and offered his support for antiabortion There is a certain wisdom in House 
legislation and a constitutional amend- Speaker Tip O'Neill's maxim that “all 
ment that would allow' prayer in public politics is local." Yet across the country 
schools He also urged his cheering audi- this fall, the campaign cacophony of 
ences to keep faith in the economic course pointing with pride and viewing with 
he has set for his nation. “You can't go in alarm will largely focus on where the ac- 
and instantly clean out the stables and tion has been the past two years, the state 
change things that have been piling up for of the economy and the remarkable shift 


Landon and the President displaying commemorative plates at Kansas State University; Florida’s Governor Graham pitching for votes 




in domestic policy inaugurated by Reagan 
in January 1981. 

“Reaganomics is the issue between 
now and November," says Congressman 
Tony Coelho. chairman of the Democrat¬ 
ic Congressional Campaign Committee. 
Richard Bond of the Republican Nation¬ 
al Committee concurs: “This election will 
measure the President's popularity and 
the continued acceptance of his economic 
agenda " 

Aside from whatever message it con¬ 
tains, the Nov. 2 voting will determine 
how much congressional support Reagan 
will continue to have for his revolutionary 
program of scaling back the domestic role 
of the Federal Government On the aver¬ 
age, since World War II, the party out of 
power has gained twelve House seats in 
mid-term elections. Barring some unex¬ 
pectedly disastrous news about the econo- 















my, ihe Democrats* can reasonably hope 
to add about this number to their 51-seat 
majority in the 435-member body. Such a 
gain might be enough to deprive Reagan 
of the fragile working coalition that al¬ 
lowed him to pass his major tax and 
spending bills The seats of 19 Democrats, 
13 Republicans and one independent are 
at stake in the Senate, the Democrats 
might cut the current G O P eight-mem¬ 
ber majority in that chamber to five or six. 
There are also 36 governorships up for 
grabs, 20 held by Democrats and 16 by 
Republicans. The Democrats hope to pick 
up about eight more. 

These races were in full swing last 
week as candidates flitted from slate fairs 
lo labor rallies, barbecues to beach par¬ 
ties On Lake Candle wood. Connecticut's 
maverick Republican Senator Lowell 
Weickcr, da//lmgly visible in green-and- 
yellow slacks, hit the beach at four differ- 
( ent villages, riding a canopied pontoon 
! boat laden with campaign workers and a 
I Dixieland quartet In Miami. Dante I as- 
\ cell s annual picnic featured free fried 
! chicken and even freer political oratory 
! by both the 14-term Democratic Con¬ 
gressman and by Honda's Governor 
Robert Graham. Colorado's Democratic 
Governor Richard Lamm, looking fit in 
i jogging logs, ran a foot race at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains In wilting 100 
heat. California's Democratic Governoi 
Jerry Brown carried his campaign for a 


seat in the Senate to an AD-CIO picnic 
near Oakland. 

Primary elections continued to nai- 
row' the field of contenders last week 
George Wallace, emphasizing the need 
for more jobs and abandoning the segre¬ 
gationist rhetoric that won him three pre¬ 
vious terms, led a field of six Democrats 
seeking the Alabama governorship. With 
42.4' r of the vote, including a surprising 
35't of the blacks he landed in a Sept 28 
runoff with moderate lieutenant Govei- 
nor George McMillan. In Florida, L..A 
(“Skip") Bafalis. assisted by the Labor 
Day appearance of Vice President George 
Bush, won the Republican nomination to 
challenge Govci nor Graham 

T he Democrats' strategy for Cam¬ 
paign '82 is lo convince the elec¬ 
torate that the Republicans are 
responsible for the current reces¬ 
sion. They will try to cast the election as a 
chance to modify some of the Administra¬ 
tion's “excesses " Says Party Pollster Pe¬ 
ter Hart: “I think it's an adjustment elec¬ 
tion. The voters want to make some 
changes, but they're not interested in 
scrapping Reagan’s program. They want 
a mid-course correction.' I he Democrat¬ 
ic dilemma is similar to what the Republi¬ 
cans faced during the heyday of liberal¬ 
ism. meekly endorsing the thrust of the 
national mood while quibbling with some 
of the policy extremes. 


Ln order lo offer a credible alternative, 
the Democrats must show that they have 
learned the lessons of 1980 Says Party Of¬ 
ficial Fugenc Lridenberg. “We ve got to 
show that we too can set priorities, that 
we too can say no " Party strategists rec¬ 
ommend that candidates stress the “fair¬ 
ness issue." hammering home that the 
Administration's tax and l>udget cuts 
have mainly helped big corporations and 
the rich. A series of television ads that will 
run in selected districts beginning this 
week feature the tag lines “It's not fair, it's 
Republican," and “We are the Demo¬ 
crats. and we stand for fairness ” 

Republicans are prepared for some 
losses in the House, but not the massive 
hemorrhage of 40 or 50 seats that some 
G.O.P. strategists were unhappily predict¬ 
ing this summer. “We are in a hell of a lot 
belter situation than we were six weeks 
ago," says a senior While House official, 
referring to the drop in interest rates and 
Reagan's successful display of leadership 
on the tax bill and in the Middle Last If the 
party can hold its losses to within a do/en 
House scats, the election will be not a wa¬ 
tershed but rather a reluctant ratification 
of Reagan, at least for another two years. 

White House officials concede that 
continuing high unemployment (9.8' v r 
last month) could darken the rosy Repub¬ 
lican hopes Across the country, political 
pros of both parties, when asked about 
the decisive issues in their area, respond 












wilh one word jobs Some ana ysls say 
thai if unemploymeni rises to 10'the 
symbolic impact alone might turn ten 
more House scats over to the Democrats 
On the other hand, one of the complex¬ 
ities of this election is the degree to which 
those hull by the recession have accepted 
Reagan's course as painful but necessary. 
“We don't know what this group will do 
on I lection Day,” says Roger box of the 
Chicago Uihan League “It's an uncon* 
trolled, raging hull 

Also critical foi the G O P will be 
whether blue-collar workers, about 55' <■ of 
whom voted for Reagan two years ago, re- 
tui n to their traditional Democratic af¬ 
filiation < )rganizcd labor, on the defen¬ 
sive in many areas, is nonetheless 
striving to line up its members with 
computerized mailing lists and revital¬ 
ized fund raising Miami Democratic 
I eader RobSchroth says that adversity 
has helped reunite the old Democratic 
coalition “Reagan has done more to 
bring them back to the fold than the 
best political organization could ” Polls 
show that 60G of blue-collar workers 
plan to vote Democratic 

A nother crucia. factor will be 
the women's \otc By a 55-to- 
45 maigm, women oppose 
Reagan and his policies no¬ 
tably his cuts in social programs, his op¬ 
position to the Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment and his hawkish defense posture. 
Also, since many women were the last 
to step on the economic ladder, they 
have been the first to be laid off 

Republicans will benefit from a far 
larger party war chest SI 26 million so 
far, compared with $15 million for the 
Democrats The key to Republican 
riches has been sophisticated direct- 
mail solicitations Although individual 
Democratic candidates tend to raise 
more money than Republicans, mainly 
because more of them are incumbents, 
the OOP's overflowing campaign 
treasury will allow the party to funnel 
dollars into close races and spend up to 
ten times as much as the Democtatson na¬ 
tionwide television. 

Redistriiling is another factor that 
should work to the Republicans' advan¬ 
tage On the basis of the 1980 census, many 
Democratic strongholds in the industrial 
Midwest and Northeast lost House seats to 
more conservative Sunbelt states “Redis- 
tncling had to bicak our way,” says Re¬ 
publican C ongressional Campaign Com¬ 
mittee Director Nancy Sinnot, although 
she admits that shrewd gerrymandering 
by Democratic state legislatures cut down 
on potential G O P gains Republicans 
have been active and successful in recruit¬ 
ing strong candidates for the 17 new dis¬ 
tricts in the South and West. This year 
there are 57 disti ids where no incumbent 
is running “Where we ll win or lose is in 
lh$ Open seats.” says Michigan Congress- 
Guy Vandcr Jagt, C hairman of the 
Nj; Republican Campaign Committee. 


United State s 

1 he toughest battleground this fall 
will he the Midwest, where once throb¬ 
bing factories now lie idle, and fertile 
farm lands are producing a harvest of 
debt. The lavages of recession have 
brought Reaganomics to the fore. Says 
Jim Ruvolo. executive director of the 
Ohio Democratic Party: “Reagan's trip 
out West to play up social issues was a 
smokescreen, and if he tries it in Ohio, it 
won't work There's only one issue here, 
and that's the economy. We have 650,000 
Ohioans out of work.” Laments hard- 
piessed Republican Congressman Cooper 
I vans of Iowa “There's nothing wrong 



Colorado*s Governor Lamm running hard to keep his job 

Questions about jobs, fairness and Reaganomics. 



with my campaign that 50c more a bushel 
for corn and a 2 f ? drop in interest rates 
would not cure.” 

The bellwether races in the Midwest 
will be for the Governors' mansions: 
Democrats have a good chance to wrest 
eight of them from Republican hands. 
I'he clearest ideological battle is in Michi¬ 
gan, which has the nation's highest unem¬ 
ployment rale (14 Vc ). Conservative Re¬ 
publican William Headlce. surprise victor 
m the G O P primary, faces Democratic 
Congressman Jim Blanchard, who has 
the hacking of the United Auto Workers. 
In Ohio, former Peace Corps Director 
Richard Celeste, with support from Dem¬ 
ocratic Senators John Glenn and Howard 
Met/enbaum. is battling conservative Re¬ 
publican Congressman Clarence Brown 
for the Governor's job. Michigan and 
Ohio are among the five slates where Re¬ 
publican incumbents did not run again. 


In California. Jerry Brown is trying to 
paint his opponent for the state’s open 
Senate seat, San Diego Mayor Pete Wil¬ 
son, as a “clone of Reagan." The central 
issue in this contest, however, is not Rea¬ 
gan, who remains extremely popular in 
his home state, but Brown himself, who 
has yet to eradicate his moonbeam image 
Local concerns about crime dominate Lhe 
Governor's race between Republican At¬ 
torney General George Deukemejian and 
Los Angeles Democratic Mayor Tom 
Bradley 

Because of his personal popularity, 
Reagan's policies are less of a factor in the 
South. Many of the region's “Boll Wee¬ 
vil” Democrats, who supported the 
President s economic program, have 
been rewarded by being spared Re¬ 
publican opposition But Florida Con¬ 
gressman Bill Chappell faces a tough 
runoff against fellow Democrat Reid 
Hughes, who has made Chappell’s 
support of Reagan s program a cam¬ 
paign issue. Hughes' television ads 
open w ith a shot of a icjI hoi I weevil 
munching on a cotton pla.:\ calling it 
“the insect that destroyed the economy 
of the South.” 

In the Northeast. Reaganomics is 
an issue in the Massachusetts Gover¬ 
nor's race. Curiously, that battle is be¬ 
ing fought within the Democratic Par¬ 
ty Conservative Governor Edward 
King has liecn endorsed by Arthur 
Laffer, the guru of supply-side eco¬ 
nomics, who praised him for out-Rea- 
ganing Reagan. Former Governor Mi¬ 
chael Dukakis, whose faith in 
liberalism has been reinforced by Rea- 
ganism. is challenging King in a pri¬ 
mary next week Another major gu¬ 
bernatorial primary pits New York 
City Mayor Fdward Koch against 
Lieutenant Governor Mario Cuomo in 
a popularity contest for the Democrat¬ 
ic nomination. The winner will proba¬ 
bly face conservative Republican Busi¬ 
nessman Lew I .ehrman, in which case 
Reagan's economic policies will enter 
the debate. 

At the moment, that prospect does 
not scare Republican strategists. Michi¬ 
gan's Vander Jagt is enough of an opti¬ 
mist to predict that his party may even 
gain seals this year instead of losing 
them “If we get a negotiated peace 
settlement in the Middle East, and inter¬ 
est rates drop a couple of points, and 
unemployment drops,” he says, “we 
would take control of the House.” But 
then he soberly admits, “Those are three 
big ifs ” Equally big ifs everywhere are 
the degree to which the personality of a 
candidate, or a local dispute, will override 
other concerns. The absence of a cam¬ 
paign for the White House permits voters 
in off years to focus on matters closer 
to home, and they often do. with cantan¬ 
kerous, unpredictable, ticket-splitting 
delight. —By Walter Isaacson. 

Reported by Christopher Opden/CNcago and 
JohnF. Stacks/WasMngton 




THE GENIUS OF CELLINI 



Benvenuto Cellini, Innovator, 
jeweller, sculptor, author. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS 
*of the Renaissance whose 
unique talents in casting gold 
and silver, setting precious 
stones, and engraving, amazed 
and enthralled not only the Dukes and Cardinals, 
Popes and Kings who commissioned his work, 
but also his fellow craftsmen. 

And today, at Rolex, our crafts¬ 
men also pay homage to this 
genius of long ago. 

We celebrate his talents 
and skills in our own works 
of gold and precious stones. 

The Cellini Collection ■: 
of watches. A tribute to 
the genius of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

By Rolex of Geneva. ^ 
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All this for just a little more than the normal economy fare, on all our 747 flights to and from 
Europe, Australasia, the Orient and USA. En route, you’ll enjoy all the comforts of 
the world s most modern fleet, plus inflight service even other airlines talk about. ASk 
And for those who prefer even more exclusive travel, all First Class seats on our 747 
Super-B services are now fully-reclining Snoozzzers. S/NGAPORE AiRL/MESmmJ 











Governors: Return of Two Favorite Sons 


In Illinois and Arkan- 

© sas. two onetime Dem- 
r ocratic stars attempt 
comebacks in guber¬ 
natorial races. In 
Mass a ch n setts a n d 
Colorado, ideological 
differences raise 
sparks in two House contests. For the dura¬ 
tion of the campaign. TlMT will provide 
weekly reports on races for the House. Senate 
and Governors 'mansions that are important 
both for the personalities involved and for 
their refractions of national political trends 

Adlai III, Part 2 

He was certainly trying Mingling 
with 400 friends and neighbors who gath¬ 
ered on his Illinois farm for a becr-and- 
bralwurst fund-raising picnic, he wore a 
blue denim jacket and red Funk Seeds 
cap. In that down-home outfit, it was al¬ 
most possible to forget that former Sena¬ 
tor Adlai Stevenson HI. 51, is a patrician 
intellectual and an unarousing public 
presence. Nonetheless, the crowd gave 
him a rousing send-off, erupting with 
whoops and whistles when the local Dem¬ 
ocratic chairman asked. “Is Ad going to 
win?'' Candidate Stevenson, meanwhile, 
just smiled, looking more embarrassed 
than flattered by the hoopla 

Is Ad going to win in his race against 
two-term Governor James Thompson? 
The Republican incumbent dropped be¬ 
hind Stevenson in the spring; a Chicago 
Tribune survey published last week puts 
Thompson ahead once again. 48% to 40%. 
It is the toughest race ever for two candi¬ 
dates who harbor presidential ambitions. 
Stevenson, who decided in 1979 not to 



Stevenson Is thoughtful and bright, but dull 


seek a third Senate term, mainly pounds 
away at one potent issue the flaccid econ¬ 
omy. In a detailed, 200-page campaign 
exegesis, he proposes luring pension-fund 
investments to Illinois and encouraging 
high-tech indusl» ies During a debate ear¬ 
lier this month that rapidly turned acri¬ 
monious. he accused Thompson of presid¬ 
ing over the worst economic decline in the 
US., citing the state's 12 2% unemploy¬ 
ment rate and soaring debt, Stevenson, 
who later accused the Governor of “sub¬ 
terfuge and deception" to conceal his fail¬ 
ures, tried to justify the snappish tone 
“I'm portrayed as bland and dull As a 
tactical matter. I thought I ought to take 
him apart." 

Their disparate styles figure promi¬ 
nently in a campaign between two politi¬ 
cal moderates. The Governor. 46, seems to 
be much that Stevenson is not big and 
bluff, and happy to chat with anyone 
Thompson, with $4 million in campaign 
funds (to $1 3 million for Stevenson), 
worked the crowd at Chicago's Labor Day 
Parade, wearing a hard hat and a Chicago 
Bulls windbreaker “We had 4.000 
Thompson balloons," he said. “We gave 
out stickers to everyone There were only 
four Adlai hats and two pins—and Adlai 
didn't see them because he spent the day 
with his head down, talking to reporters." 

Chicago voters in particular remem¬ 
ber Thompson s caieer there as a crusad¬ 
ing U S. Attorney who won 300 political- 
corruption convictions. But “Mr. Clean" 
seemed a bit besmirched earlier this year, 
after disclosures that as Governor he had 
accepted expensive gifts from people do¬ 
ing business with the stale. Stevenson has 
declined to harp on that affair. Such 
tempting distractions from his economic 
analyses, he feels, merely feed the media’s 
“appetite for the sensational.” ■ 

Southern star rising again 

Two years ago. there probably was no 
more glamorous Democratic up-and- 
comer than Bill Clinton of Arkansas: Hol¬ 
lywood handsome and a Rhodes scholar. 
Clinton, then 33, was the country's youn¬ 
gest Governor. When he turned on the 
delegates as a speaker at the Democratic 
National Convention in New York City, 
the question seemed to be when, not if, 
Clinton would seek national office. 

A few months later. Bill Clinton was 
an instant has-been In one of the truly 
stunning upsets of 1980. Democrat- 
turned-Republican Frank White, a plain- 
speaking banker and political novice, 
defeated the Wunderkmd. 435,684 to 
403,241. The main reason: voters had 
been alienated by Clinton's hifalutin 
ambitions. 

A rematch is now at hand. The candi¬ 
dates talk a lot about down-to-earth is¬ 
sues: jobs, crime and education. In fact, 
the central questions are personal: Is the 






Clinton once put on airs, but is sorry 

once condescending Bill Clinton now sor¬ 
ry that he put on airs? And will voters give 
him a second term in I lttlc Rock? Clin¬ 
ton insists that he has reformed “I was 
too inflexible," he concedes “This is a 
very personal state that requires a high 
level of accessibility I'm ready to correct 
past mistakes ” 

Republican White is skeptical. “A 
leopard docsn t change his spots,” he says. 
“The people of Arkansas knew he was us¬ 
ing them. He thought he could fool them 
and spend his time advancing his own ca¬ 
reer " White s proudest achievements as 
Governor have been his reorganization of 
the state s vocational schools and his gus¬ 
to for capital punishment. “I've set 22 ex¬ 
ecution dates," he declares. “Clinton 
wouldn't set any execution dates." White 
is riled by a federal court ruling that a 
state law he signed, requiring public 
schools to teach “creation science," was 
unconstitutional 

C linton blames White, unjustly, for 
the record $227 million in utility rale in¬ 
creases approved last year by the state's 
public service commission. In the end, he 
is selling not so much a populist critique 
as a new, improved Bill Clinton who 
shares citizens' conventional values. It is 
telling, for instance, that his wife. Lawyer 
Hillary Rodham, who campaigned for 
him under her maiden name in 1980, now 
calls herself Mrs. Bill Clinton. 

In the deeply Democratic state the 
135-member Arkansas General Assem¬ 
bly has only seven Republicans—any 
Democratic candidate enjoys a natural 
advantage, even if he is, as White says, “a 
tax-and-spend man." The expert wisdom 
is that Clinton has as much as a 55%-to- 
45% lead in a race that so far has not 
stirred the electorate. In fact, if Clinton 
does win, it could seem less a comeback 
than a canny mid-course correction in the 
path of a young, bright political star. ■ 






The House: Clash of Ideas and Styles 


Incumbent vs. incumbent 

Democrat Barney 1 rank did not want 
to run ugainsL Republican Margaret 
Heckler Heckler did not want to lace 
I rank But according to the last census. 
Massachusetts had one too many congres¬ 
sional seats, somebody would have to he 
squeezed out I he Democrat-controlled 
legislature, charged with redistiicting. 
chose to inconvenience most the incum¬ 
bent they knew best and liked least 
hrank, 42. who as a stale legislator 
(1973-80) had made the mistake of being 
uncooperative and acerbic The gerry¬ 
mandered new Fourth District, which 
stretches snakelike from Boston to 
Rhode Island, has many mine Democrats 
(115.000) than Republicans (44.000) But 
most are longtime Heckler constituents 
and a plurality (119,000) is independent 
The candidates agree that the race is 
close, with Heckler holding a modest 
lead. 

The mlense. hard-edged Hecklei. 51, 
concentrates on a few relatively uncontro- 
vcrsial but still progressive issues, like 
benefits for Viet Nam veterans. While not 
a naturally effusive eampaignei like 
Frank, she is scrupulously attentive to 
bread-and-butter constituent problems 
Paunchy, glib and (until recently) chroni¬ 
cally disheveled, I rank seems more like a 
back-room political operative than an up¬ 
front candidate. But he and his liberal or¬ 
thodoxy are especially popular in Brook¬ 
line and Newton, slightly tweedy and 
heavily Jewish suburbs that were grafted 
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jjfs ckler: running away from Reagan 


from his old district onto the new' one 

I rank wastes no opportunity to asso¬ 
ciate his Republican foe with the Repub¬ 
lican President ‘Just to get things 
straight/’ he once said. "I’m the one who 
did not kiss Ronald Reagan on the night 
of the Slate of the Union address.’’ Heck¬ 
ler just as surely distances herself from 
Reagan policies I am running on my 
own record," she insists. When Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan spoke at a fund 
raiser in July, she went out of her way not 
Lo he photographed with him. After it be¬ 
came clear that she would face l rank, her 
positions veered noticeably this year she 
voted against funding the MX missile, 
which she supported in 1981 

Heckler emphasizes her 16-year ten¬ 
ure. longer than that of any other woman 
now m the 1 louse, compared with Prank’s 
single term. She says pointedly, "One 
must do more than simply vote and de¬ 
bate in Washington." noting that since 
1977 she has helped bring $4.8 million in 
urban development grants to her district. 
Heckler insists that she is no uncritical 
devotee of Reaganomics. Vet in distressed 
old null towns like ball River, where un¬ 
employment is at 14'< and. according to 
F rank, voters “have this terrible sense of 
unfairness, ‘ her independence of the Ad¬ 
ministration may not seem so clear. ■ 

Kramer vs. Kramer 

I he 175-mile-wide heart of Colorado 
is stunningly scenic, generally prosperous 
and traditionally Republican the bifth 
District has never sent a Democrat to the 
House The apparent hopelessness of 
Democratic Challenger Tom Cronin's 
cause seemed underscored last week 
when Republicans leaked a poll from July 
showing that two-term Incumbent Con¬ 
gressman Ken Kramer was ahead by a 
margin of better than 3 to 1. 

Yet a Democratic poll shows Kramer 
with a 5 V t negative rating in an area that 
may not be the G O.P bastion it was. 
These days. 42'/ of the voters describe 
themselves as independents, outnumber¬ 
ing both Republicans (35 f <) and Demo¬ 
crats (23 f ;) A onetime aide in the John¬ 
son White F louse who now teaches 
government at Colorado College, lanky, 
quick-witted Tom Cronin is counting on 
those pivotally unafTiliated voters Given 
the choice, Cronin. 42. believes that most 
will opt for his brand of moderation. He 
contends that Kramer, 40, is on Capitol 
Hill a kind of “L.b. Hutton in reverse— 
when he talks, nobody listens," and a 
"classic example of the New Right." 

Kramer believes that Reaganomics 
has not gone far enough; he favors the bal¬ 
anced-budget amendment and further 
slashes in social programs. He would also 
limit tbe discretion of federal courts to 
rule on school-desegregation and abortion 
cases, and is the only Colorado Congress- 






Cronin: campaigning for the center 

man who did not co-sponsor this sum¬ 
mer’s reintroduction of the Fiqual Rights 
Amendment. Kramer supports generous 
military budgets, a popular stance in Col¬ 
orado Springs, which is the home of an 
Army post, the U S. Air Force Academy 
and NORM) headquarters 

Cronin emphasizes the need for effec¬ 
tive conventional forces Although his 
own economic prescriptions are fuzzy, he 
at Lacks Kramer for inconsistency: “How 
can you be for a balanced budget and de¬ 
fense increases, yet vote against the I re¬ 
cent $98 billion I tax increase 1 ’" That con¬ 
tradiction. Cronin says, amounts to 
"Kramer vs. Kramer " 

Kramer reminds audiences that Cro¬ 
nin is a native of Massachusetts: guilt by 
geographic association. “Liberal Demo¬ 
crats aren’t in vogue here," says Kramer, 
who does not remind audiences that he 
grew up in Illinois. Counters Cronin, a bit 
coyly: Tm not liberal or conservative. 
I’m a problem solver." One problem he 
has not yet solved is campaign money. But 
Cronin does have the strong support of 
popular Democratic Governor Richard 
Lamm. Says Cronin: “It’s an unusually 
good year for a challenger." ■ 











You Can't Win 'Em All 

Surprise! Congress overrides a Reagan veto 


W hen the ayes and the nays were sage to Congress, alluding to the outlays j , 

totted up, it appeared at first to he a for the domestic programs “This simply I ' 

devastating defeat for Ronald Reagan. is not tolerable in the face of triple-digit ; i 

Both the House of Representatives and deficits/' : i 

the Senate voted to override the Prcsi- When Congress returned from its La- j ] 

dent's veto last month of a $14.2 billion bor Day recess, the stage was set for a j i 

supplemental spending bill It marked the showdown. Early last week leaders of I 

first time that Congress had over turned a both parties were predicting privately I 

Reagan veto of an economic measure/ that the House would sustain the veto, but 

and it did so in impressive numbers - the support for the President slowly began to 

vote in the House was 301 to 117 22 erode. Many members were convinced b> 

more than the two-thirds needed for an the argument thai the bill was not a “bud- i 

override; in the Republican-controlled get buster." as Reagan had charged, in- c 

Senate the tally was 60 to 30, exactly the deed, the $14 2 billion measure actually / 

required margin. But if the re¬ 
buke was supposed to sting, the 
White House appeared sur¬ 
prisingly unruffled. “We re go¬ 
ing to have a lot more chances, 

'cause I'm going to do a lot 
more vetoing," said a feisty 
Reagan as he campaigned for 
Republican candidates in 
Utah last Friday. "Any time 
there is an attempt to bust the 
budget, I will veto " 

In fact, the battle was one 
that the White House knew it 
might lose, and could afford to 
do so. As a supplementary ap¬ 
propriations measure, the bill 
allotted additional money to a 
host of already approved pro¬ 
grams, which were now in 
danger of running out of funds 
before fiscal year 1982 ends on 
Sept 30. As approved by Con- 
gtess last August, the bill gave 
Reagan much of what he had 
asked for, including $5 billion 
for mi 1 i la ry pay h i kes a nd $350 
million for his aid package to 
the Caribbean basin 

But the Hill also had cut 1 
out nearly $2 billion for de¬ 
fense from Reagan's request, 
while adding some $900 mil¬ 
lion for social welfare, includ- O’Neill and Wright, flashing a victory sign, after the House vote 
ing $21 l million for a jobs pro- Can a defeat be turned into victory on the campaign trail? 


ing $21 l million for a jobs pro- T\ma~dej 
gram for the elderly, $217 
million for student grants and $175 mil¬ 
lion for educational aid for disadvantaged 
children and the handicapped. During 
his August vacation at the ranch in 
California, Reagan received a memo 
from White House aides recommending 
he turn down the appropriations bill. 
The study also warned that it was 
unlikely his veto could be sustained, 
at least in the House. Despite similar 
forecasts from G.O.P. leaders on Capitol 
Hill, Reagan decided to reject the mea¬ 
sure. "This bill would bust the budget 
by nearly a billion dollars," contended 
the President in a toughly worded mes- 


costs $2 billion less than the original Rea¬ 
gan proposal Contended House Demo¬ 
cratic Floor Leader Jim Wright of Texas; 
"The claim that the bill is over budget is 
as phony as a three-dollar bill." 

Equally damaging to the President s 
cause were loud howls from those whose 
programs were at stake, especially the 
elderly. Lobbyists from senior-citizen 
groups claimed that nearly 55,000 older 
Americans who are now being paid to 
pcrfoim community-service jobs, such as 
driving buses and delivering Meals-on- 
Wheels, would be thrown out of work. 
Many Republicans were irked that the 


-- - White House had not forewarned them in 

Last July ihe House and Senate voled overwhelm- August that Reagan might veto the bill; 

i., n unlit nf I^O- . ...... 


ingly to override a presidential veto of copyright leg¬ 
islation that extended a law protecting the Ameri¬ 
can printing industry from foreign competition. 


they approved the legislation then, and 
now resented being ask;ed to switch their 


votes on a measure with popular appeal. 

On Thursday, when the House was 
scheduled to vote, Reagan called Minor¬ 
ity t cadci Robert Michel of Illinois and 
promised to support the $211 million jobs 
program for the elderly in a future bill. 
Administration lobbyists also passed the 
word that the President would not fight 
for his extra $2 billion in defense funds 
in a subsequent measure. With those 
pledges, however, Reagan undercut his 
argument for vetoing the measure in the 
first place “Why this charade*'" asked 
Democrat Leon Panetta of California. 
"Why go through this process?" 

Then, just before the vote. Speaker 
l ip O'Neill attacked Reagan's original 
rejection of the bill as “a dastardly politi¬ 
cal move by a man with a stone heart." 
Added O'Neill, with familiar hyperbole: 
ah “By vetoing this measure, the 
President wants us to make a 
choice between weapons and 
handjeapped children." The 
Speaker (tad sensed the mood 
of the House 81 Republicans 
abandoned Reagan to join 220 
Democrats in overriding the 
veto;on|y 13 Democrats joined 
104 Republicans to sustain jp 
So it was on to the Senate, 
where Republican Majority | 
Leader Howard Baker of Ten- ! 
nesscc was caught off guard. I 
He had expected the House to 
sustain the veto, thus making a j 
Senate vote unnecessary After 
the House action, a shocked 
Baker made a hasty head 
count He discovered that the 
Republicans did not even have 
20 votes to block a veto over¬ 
ride in the Senate. 

Senators balked at sup¬ 
porting the President's veto for 
the same reasons cited by 
House members. In addition. 
Mark Hatfield of Oregpn, 
chairman of the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee, and oth¬ 
er Republicans were furious 
wiih Office of Management 
and Budget Director David 
e Stockman, who had advised 

Reagan to veto the measure in 
the first place; they felt that 
Stockman had overstated to the President 
the costs of several items in the bill, 
including the jobs program for the 
elderly. 

Baker nevertheless began lining up his 
troops. Orrin Hatch of Utah, who was on 
the campaign trail with Reagan at the 
time, and Paul Laxalt of Nevada were hur¬ 
riedly flown back to Washington on an Air 
Force jet. Interior Secretary James Watt 
was dispatched to Oregon to handle a 
speakjng engagement for Malcolm Wal¬ 
lop so that the Wyoming Senator could re¬ 
turn to the capital. Reagan called nearly 
20 Senators. 

Baker almost pulled it off. In the last 
moments of the balloting on Friday, the 
majority leader discovered that he was just 
one vote shy of sustaining the veto. He 







tried to engineer a procedural tactic with 
John Tower—who, much to the anger of 
Senate leaders, had unexpectedly flown 
hack to his home stale of Texas—that 
would use his vote to block the override, 
but the ploy failed Twenty-one Republi¬ 
cans sided with 39 Democrats against the 
President, while only three Democrats 
and Independent Harry Byrd of Virginia 
joined 26 Republicans to support him 
Unhappy with the Senate vote. White 
House advisers nonetheless tried to make 
a virtue of the defeat If Reagan had only 
lost in the Democratic-controlled House, 
these aides argued, the vote could easily 
have been turned to the advantage of the 
President, and his party, in this fall's cam¬ 
paign. Reagan could have been portrayed 
as the tightfisted Chief Executive doing 
battle with a spendthrift Congress. Even 
though the action in the Republican Sen¬ 
ate seems to undermine that strategy. Rea¬ 
gan's advisers insist that their boss intends 
to stick with that theme on the campaign 
trail. “Instead of the President vs the 
Democrats in Congress, it is now the Presi¬ 
dent vs. those in Congress who favor big 
spending," says one aide. “Its still a no- 
; lose situation for us." 

M eanwhile Reagan fulfilled a pledge 
from his 1980 presidential campaign 
and announced his support for a Senate 
bill of dubious constitutionality. Spon¬ 
sored by Conservative Republican Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina, the controver¬ 
sial proposal would permanently deny all 
federal financing for abortions and require 
the Supreme C ourt to reconsider its 1973 
decision legalizing the procedure. Senate 
liberals have been staging a filibuster 
against the measure since August; Reagan 
last week wrote to nine Republicans and 
telephoned six more urging them to join 
Helms in voting to cut olTthe filibuster. “It 
is time to stand up and be counted on this 
issue," declared the President 

Helms' attempt at cloture fell 19 votes 
short of the required two-thirds majority, 
but he will try again this week to end the 
talkathon. TheSenator has vowed to fight a 
similar filibuster against another proposal, 
which would attempt to get around Su¬ 
preme Court decisions banning prayer in 
public schools by asserting that the subject 
is beyond the province of the federal courts 
and is a matter for the states to arbitrate. 
Reagan has promised to sign that bill as 
well. Aware that both proposals will make 
bad law. some White House aides privately 
hope that neither piece of legislation will 
ever get as far as the President’s desk. So do 
most authorities on the U.S. Constitution. 
They are concerned that the Helms ap¬ 
proach threatens the constitutional sepa¬ 
ration of powers in its encroachment on the 
authority of the Supreme Court and would 
also circumvent the time-tested process of 
amending the Constitution —particularly 
cyrucal violations of tradition by a self- 
styled conservative. — By James Kelly. 

I B esotted by Douglas Brew and Neil MacNeil/ 
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Outer-Space E ntrepreneurs 

In Texas, Buck Rogers meets Daddy Warbucks 



Blue-sky venture: Conestoga I blasts off 


T he rocket that soared upward from 
its launching pad in Texas last week 
was not very long (37 ft.) or, by modern 
standards, very fancy. The flight of 
Conestoga 1, an arc 192 miles up and 326 
miles out over the Gulf of Mexico, was 
perfect but fleeting, less than eleven min¬ 
utes from blastoff to splashdown. The 
dummy payload was just a l, 100-lb. tank 
of water. Said Donald (“Deke") Slayton, 
the former astronaut who was flight direc¬ 
tor for the launch: “We didn’t have a sin¬ 
gle anomaly in flight." 

But Conestoga 1 was itself an anoma¬ 
ly Never before had a U.S. corporation 
built and launched its own rocket into 
space “Long live free enterprise!" shout¬ 
ed some of the 300 giddy spectators, doz¬ 
ens of them investors in the project, who 
gathered on a Matagorda Island cow pas¬ 
ture to cheer the takeoff. “It was just a glo¬ 
rious feeling," said David Hannah Jr., 
founder and chairman of Space Services 
Inc. of America (SSI), the two-year-old 
company that financed (for $2.5 million) 
and flew the free-enterprise rocket. “We 
met the objective in picture-book style." 


Hannah. 60, a wealthy Houston land 
developer and space buff, had failed on 
his first try: a year ago, near the same 
Matagorda launching pad, SSI’s inaugu¬ 
ral rocket, built for $1.2 million by a 
young self-taught engineer, blew up dur¬ 
ing a test of its liquid-fuel engine. Chas¬ 
tened, Hannah got serious. He hired an 
experienced California contractor who 
had built 22 rockets for the Government, 
got a solid-fuel Minuteman motor from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad¬ 
ministration (cost $365,000), and hired 
Slayton and seven other full-time employ¬ 
ees to help. 

What once seemed a sci-fi folly is 
now, by Hannah's reckoning, a plausible 
venture. He and his 56 fellow investors in 
SSI, nearly all oil-industry friends, have 
already run through $6 million, and must 
iaisc at least another $15 million before 
their venture can earn a cent The busi¬ 
ness plan: putting telecommunications 
and earth-scanning satellites into orbit, 
at about $5 million a shot, for companies 
that want a rocket all to themselves or 
do not want to wait for cheaper space on 
NASA's booked-up space shuttle. Hannah 
says a dozen energy companies are inter¬ 
ested (they might conduct geological sur¬ 
veys from space), and SSI hopes to have 
commercial satellites orbiting two years 
from now. and monthly launches from a 
planned Hawaiian pad by 1986 

The SSI investors arc confident that 
the Federal Aviation Administration will 
formally approve such launches, since the 
Government seems willing to surrender 
its U.S. rocket monopoly. Says a NASA of- j 
ficial: “We re happy as hell We want out 
of the launch business." 

By comparison with nasa. SSI is a re¬ 
laxed, unpretentious operation. “Mission 
control" consists of a few' mobile homes, 
and Hannah's wife picks 
up litter around the com¬ 
pound. Last week's rock¬ 
et watchers, snacking on 
shrimp, seemed like typi¬ 
cal Texas partygoers. In¬ 
deed, said one cheery 
NASA alumnus, cham¬ 
pagne glass in hand. 

“You can’t do this al 
a Government launch 
site" The site was, in 
fact, on a 19,000-acre 
ranch lent by Oil Mogul 
Toddie Lee Wynne, 85. 
one of SSI's main financial angels, who 
died a few hours before lift-off. With the 
countdown under way, a launching-pad 
engineer wandered out to Conestoga I and, 
with a felt-tipped pen, scribbled on the 
rocket, god bi.ess you, toddie lee 
WYNNE. You can’t do that at a Govern¬ 
ment launch site either. ■ 



A happy Hannah 








Long, labourioi is, slow transits take Minimum Connecting Time at the And if you are staying in France, departures 

the pleasure out of flying. But now, Express Terminals is only 45 minutes, one to the regional capitals are in the 
when you fly Air France to Paris, you'll of the very fastest, making Paris the ideal same Terminal as international arrivals, 
enjoy an Express transit at CDG2. rateway to 148 cities in 73 countries. Times are changing for changing planes. 

There everything is conceived to make Our time tables are studied so that you’ll So for efficient transits between enjoyable 
the travelling businessman's life easier. always find a convenient connection. flights, travel with the French via Paris. 

AIR FRANCE M/I 

FOR BARB CHARLES DC GAULLE TERMINAL 2. 







SIEMENS 


Tailored Technology. 

The correct combination of product and know¬ 
how. That is, a universal range of standard 
products backed by wide experience. 

For over a century, we have worked in close 
cooperation with customers to evaluate their 
needs and we continue to create tailored 
solutions together, in 127 countries, every day. 



* Siemens and the pant it r,dn play in the 
realization of /our electrical en/'nor 
mg requirements write ll'i 



An example from Asia: 

Siemens has supplied and installed -vital 
electrical equipment for the Hongkong 
Underground. A train even/ 2 minutes 
means current demand is high 
extra-large conductors ensure that It is 
met And on the opernair sections 
of the system the strain imposed 
by typhoons of 260 km/hr velocity is 
countered by a specially robust mast 
and cantilever construction 


It you want to know more: a bo at 


Power engineering by Siemens 




“Lufthansa will continue to put the emphasis 
on courting the business traveller.” 

Airline Executive (Washington) April 1981 



Lufthansa is keeping First Class in Europe. On all intercontinental routes we offer the legendary 
Senator Service And the comfort of a Business Class on most long-distance flights Because 
we believe that you should have the freedom to choose. 


@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 



United States 


Cuban Refu gee 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 


Stinging critique of U.S. policy 

A nother volley was fired last week in 
the ongoing war of words between 
Washington and Havana, but this time 
the barrage came from an unexpected 
source. In an article published in the fall 
issue of the quarterly Foreign Policy mag¬ 
azine, Wayne Smith, a former State De¬ 
partment official, delivers a stinging cri¬ 
tique of the Reagan Administration’s 
policies toward Cuba. Charges Smith. ‘‘Its 
approach is as hackneyed as it has been 
unsuccessful ” 

From 1^77 to 1979 Smith served as di¬ 
rector of the State Department's Office of 
Cuban Affairs; he then went to Havana to 
head the U.S interests section before re¬ 
signing last month. While acknowledging 
that no U.S. Administration has ever de¬ 
vised an effective policy for dealing with 
Fidel Castro, Smith especially blasts the 
rigid, confrontational approach of the 
Reagan White House. From the start. 
Smith contends, the Reaganauts were ob¬ 
sessed with forcing Cuba to stop meddling 
in Central America and, in particular, to 
quit supplying arms to the guerrillas in LI 
Salvador. But U S. attempts to pressure 
Castro backfired: he responded by seek¬ 
ing more arms from the Soviet Union 
Smith argues that over the past 18 
months Washington spurned at lea$t three 
separate diplomatic initiatives by Ifavana 
Last November, then Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig met secretly with a Cu¬ 
ban official in Mexico City U.S. Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Vernon Walters conferred 
with Castro m Havana four months later. 

Both meetings were unpro¬ 
ductive. As a good-will ges¬ 
ture, Smith contends, the 
Cubans also informed the 
U S. in December that they 
had stopped shipping arms 
to Nicaragua, implying that 
they had turned off the 
weapons flow to the Salva¬ 
doran guerrillas. Washing¬ 
ton responded by further 
Wayne Smith lambasting the Havana re¬ 
gime in public Smith insists 
that Washington's evidence for those ship¬ 
ments was dubious. Says the former envoy: 
“If the guerrillas had received all the arms 
reported by U.S. intelligence, the Salva¬ 
doran army would be outgunned 20 to 1. ’ 
The Administiation, however, vehe¬ 
mently rejects Smith’s advice that it can 
best change Cuban policies by “demon¬ 
strating qyer time that compromise is in 
Havana's jflierests.” The State Department 
denies that the U.S. ever “closed the door to 
a dialogue, and Secretary of Stale George 
Shultz indicated last week that chances for 
opening talks now were nil. “If Cuba 
changes its behavior, fine,” he told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. “But 
Cuba is not likely to do that in response to 
some general plea from the U.S.” ■ 



The Soviets’ Psychic Hurts 


A merican spies these days do 
not often get something to 
chuckle about. Over the past few 
weeks they have not only had a 
laugh or two at Soviet expense, 
but have also been given a small 
shot of pride to use during the 
continuing struggle with Mos¬ 
cow's agents in the world's back 
alleys. 

Our intelligence network 
around the globe has picked up 
fragments of Soviet anguish 
about how come the Israelis, fly¬ 
ing American F-15s and 16s 
over Lebanon, shot down Syri¬ 
ans flying MiG-23s at a ratio of 
83 to zip. And how come those 
SAM-6s and 8s in the Bekaa Val¬ 
ley, the same kind of missile 
that devastated the Israelis in 
the 1973 war, could hit only one 
enemy plane this time. 

The people in the various cap¬ 
itals of the world who follow wars 
knew instantly, after those figures came out, that the power equation }iad been 
subtly reshaped by technology and training. When speculation first appeared 
about the age and inferiority of Soviet equipment, the Kremlin uncharacteristi¬ 
cally went off like a firecracker. There were angry rebuttals, flurries of military 
meetings. Leonid Zamyatin, the Kremlin's chief propagandist, went on Moscow 
television to wash away doubts with his rotund tones. General Yevgeni Yurasov, 
deputy head of Soviet air defense, gathered up his experts and headed to the Be¬ 
kaa Valley to study the scorched debris. 

The real measure of the psychic hurt came in a hundred cocktail parties and 
reception lines from Canberra to Warsaw, where Moscow's diplomats, military 
attaches and KGB operatives went to work after a few bells of Stolichnaya vodka. 
Arabs can’t be trusted to do anything right, the Soviets told other customers for 
their military hardware. In the air and on the ground, the Syrians were “incom¬ 
petent and cowardly.” the Soviets complained. The SAMs are mobile missiles. So 
what did the Syrians do? They left them in one place, rooted like oaks, and the Is¬ 
raelis knocked them down. And in the air? Those MiGs are equipped with a 
buzzer that goes off when radar locks on a plane, a warning that a missile may be 
fired. When Syrian pilots heard the buzzer, they were so frightened that they 
bailed out before they knew if a missile was even fired or not, said the disgusted 
Soviets. 

Naturally, the Syrians were outraged, not only by the insults but also by their 
own conviction that Soviet equipment is just not as good as American, and thus 
they are bound to lose in any future encounters with Israel. The doubt about Mos¬ 
cow’s military gear has crept into the dialogues of other customers, and it is hav¬ 
ing a quiet impact around the world. 

Nobody believes that the Soviets have been fundamentally humbled or have 
changed their intentions. The balance of nuclear terror is still tipping their way. 
But the lesson from the Lebanon experience, that technology can compensate for 
the huge Soviet numerical abundance in weapons and men, has stung. More im¬ 
portant, perhaps, in the great power game is the shot in the arm that both the 
Lebanon and the Falklands experiences have given the West. British infantry 
showed that allied forces are not the reluctant dragons so often depicted. 

The new cracks in the Soviets' facade of iron invincibility could hardly 
have come at a more inopportune time for them. The leadership situation is 
fuzzy. Their forces are still bogged down in Afghanistan even though they 
have increased their strength to 100,000 troops. Worries about unrest in Po¬ 
land are rising again. Ail this adds up, in the minds of some U.S. analysts, to 
a belief that for the moment the Soviet Union is less inclined to take aggres¬ 
sive acting, in foraway places. Score one for Yankee ingenuity—something we 
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Wreckage of Syrian MiG downed by Israeli missile 





When it comes to trade 
the key Swiss bank stops you 


In today’s worldwide trading environ¬ 
ment, seller and buyer are often virtual strangers and 
both may be insufficiently informed about regu¬ 
lations and laws of the countries involved. And often 
enough, lor one reason or another, prepayments are 
impossible or goods cannot be supplied on credit. 

Swiss Bank Corporation helps to make 
international trade easier, faster and reliable for all 
parties, with services such as documentary credits, 
documentary collections, trade financing, foreign 
exchange, etc. etc. etc. 

So, when you are sticking your neck out 
in international trade, talk to Swiss Bank Corporation 
about financing, foreign exchange, laws and regu¬ 
lations, or whatever you may need to know to 
ensure a sale landfall. 

Drop anchor and call us: We hold the key 
to quality banking. 



Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 



The key Swiss bank. 


General Management in CIMUO? 3< imo, Ai-sctu-nvnrsnidt 1, and in CM bU?? Zurich, Parudoplut/ 6. Over 190 oflir.es 
ihr ..Kjhuut Switzerland, Worldwide network branches subsidiaries and representatives) Europe: Edinburgh, London, 
Lu/ 'mbouKj, Madrid. Monte Carlo. Pans North America: Allanta, Calgary, Chicago, Houston. Los Angeles, Montreal, New 
Yb f k, San Francisco, loronto Latin America: Bogota, Buenos Aires. Caracas, l ima, Mexico, Panama, Rio de Janeiro, SSo 
Paulo. Caribbean : C rand Cayman. Nassau Middle East: Bahrain, Cairo, fehran. Africa: Johannesburg. Asia: Hong Kong, 
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finance, 

getting into deep water. 

On 1 .3. 1980 the world merchant fleet numbered 33 S (>3 vessels 
with a gross registered tonnage of 382. II million. 







United States 


From Bragging to Begging 


Hard times hit the Lone Star State 


I I was not a moment of pride for Texas, 
or for Republican Governor William 
Clements, who is in the midst of a tough 
re-election fight. Growing layoffs have 
brought the state unemployment compen¬ 
sation fund to the edge of bankruptcy. 
Clements last week was forced to sum¬ 
mon a special session of the legislature to 
bail out the fund. After two days of parti¬ 
san debate, both senate and house passed 
a measure authorizing the slate to borrow 
up to $350 million (at \0 ( A interest) from 
the federal Unemployment Trust Fund. 
The legislative package will also require 
employers to increase their contributions 
to the fund by about $ 180 million a year. 

Democrats, who control both houses, 
went along with the deal, but not before 
having some rhetorical fun at Clements' 
expense Representative Robert Bush of 
Sherman complained that “we’ve gone 
from bragging to begging." Clements* op¬ 
ponent in November. State Attorney 
General Mark White, noted that the in¬ 
cumbent “has the dubious distinction of 
being the first Governor in the Southwest 
to preside over the bankruptcy of a slate 
unemployment compensation fund, and 
this is a disgrace." The Governor accused 
the Democrats of “demagoguery." 

A t long last the recession has caught up 
with a state that had seemed immune 
to the general economic malaise. A year 
ago the major industrial cities of Texas 
were mcccas for workers from the Mid¬ 
west who migrated south in search of jobs. 
In August, the state's unemployment rate 
was l c /t —significantly below the national 
average of 9.8 C -K but up from last Decem¬ 
ber's 4.69? Today labor leaders are warn¬ 
ing would-be immigrants not to consider 
Texas as a new home unless they have 
jobs solidly lined up. 

A major factor in Texas' new eco¬ 
nomic blues has been depression in the 
energy industry. A worldwide glut of 
crude has brought a sharp drop in oil 
prices, killing incentives to drill new 
wells. The number of active drilling rigs 
in the state has dropped 40 r 4 since De¬ 
cember, and refineries and petrochemical 
plants in the state's eastern counties have 
been operating at about 709f capacity for 
at least a year. In the Houston bankrupt¬ 
cy court, 98 energy-related companies 
have filed for Chapter 11 protection so far 
this year. 

In the East Texas town of Lone Star 
(pop 2,036). the Lone Star Steel Co. shut 
down last month, laying off 3,500 work¬ 
ers. Nearly 759? of the town's residents 
work at the plant, and most of the others 
are employed by firms that depend on the 
factory, which made tubular steel for oil 
. pipes. But when no one is drilling, no one 
fcm tubular pipes. Opinion in Lone 


Star is divided about when, or even 
whether, prosperity will return to town. 
“There's a lot of people leaving, and we 
know we ll lose some good citizens," says 
B.R. Mattox, a laid-off steelworker who is 
also Lone Star's part-time judge “But 
most of us are taking the attitude that this 
is a four-to-six-month ordeal." 

Says Dale Crumbaugh, a labor-mar¬ 
ket analyst for the Houston branch of the 
Texas Employment Commission. “Blue- 
collar workers tied to the oilfield industry 
are the ones suffering the most from lay¬ 
offs here " For example, Hughes Tool Co.. 
a major oil-equipment supplier, has laid 
off 2,500 workers nationwide this year; 


was after Braniff." Like many of its for¬ 
mer employees, he hopes that a new air¬ 
line will somehow rise phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old. 

Other events beyond the control of 
Texans added to the economic gloom. 
Spring rains and hail caused an estimated 
$686 million damage to cotton and wheat 
crops in the stale. The threat of bankrupt¬ 
cy in Mexico and last month's devalua¬ 
tion of the peso sent shoppers south of the 
border in search of bargains, thereby 
bringing stores in El Paso and other cities 
along the Rio Grande to the edge of insol¬ 
vency. Joe Castro, manager of an El Paso 
camera store, says the devaluation cut his 
business 50 r ?. He is now' ready to “kiss the 
rest of the year goodbye." 

fhe persistent economic troubles 
should help Democrats at the polls in No¬ 
vember, but the experts are not sure how 
much. State Democratic Party Chairman 



Idled steelworkers fill out unemployment forms at union hall in Lone Star 

What to do when the bottom falls out of an oil boom. 


1,800 of them were employed in Houston. 
Other industries are not immune Layoffs 
of 7,000 workers at Texas Instruments 
Inc over the past 18 months included 
3,000 Texans. 

In May, 6.000 Texans lost their jobs 
when Braniff International went bank¬ 
rupt Some former employees of the air¬ 
line have been laid off by the companies 
that subsequently hired them, while oth¬ 
ers found themselves in unacceptable 
working conditions. Steve Suhn, 30, a for¬ 
mer reservations supervisor, quit his job 
as a business manager with a money- 
transfer company when his duties were 
increased but his salary did not keep pace. 
“They wanted airline-quality work but 
wanted to pay peanuts," complains Suhn. 
who, despite being unemployed once 
again, insists, “I'm not as freaked out as I 


Robert Slagle advises that the anger of the 
unemployed may not automatically trans¬ 
late into an anti-Republican tide. “It's hard 
to gauge what people will do who lose their 
jobs You wonder if they'll vote at all." 

Nor is it clear what hard times will 
do to the Texas psyche, especially in the 
oil business, where prosperity flourished 
even when other industries were hurting. 
“It was more shocking than expected," 
says Richard Murray, a pollster who 
teaches political science at the University 
of Houston. "People didn't think that 
the bottom would fall out of the oil boom 
so precipitously." The bust may not last. 
But somehow everything in Texas seems 
bigger, and its citizens have come down 
with a whopping case of Lone Star State 
blues. — By Don Wlnbush. 

Reported by Sam Allis/Houston 





Press 


Stakinga Fortune on “Gy psies” 

Despite the odds, Gannett starts USA Today, a national daily 


F requent travelers often find them¬ 
selves facing an information gap 
Though some savor getting to know a new 
area through its local newspapers, others 
dislike the parochialism of too many 
home-town stories. The nationally dis¬ 
tributed alternatives, the Wall Street 
Journal and the less universally available 
New York Times, are not exactly the 
lightest of reads. Starting this week in 
Washington, L)C\, however, and perhaps 
eventually throughout America, there will 
be another choice: USA Today, a stream 
lined, eye-catching and affordable (25c) 
Monday-lo-Friday daily paper from the 
nations biggest newspaper chain, the 
Gannett Co. USA Today 's launch will 


Wall Street Journal's current 2 million 
Readers who buy this week's Wash¬ 
ington-area press run of 200,000 copies a 
day will get a 40-page package including 
national and foreign news, a business 
section more consumer-oriented than the 
Journals, extensive coverage of televi¬ 
sion, briefer reports on the arts, law, reli¬ 
gion, science and other “soft news," plus 
lots of sports Gannett promises to pro¬ 
vide a play-by-play of each run scored in 
every major league baseball game. Io 
keep sojourners abreast of events back 
home, the paper has a two-page spread of 
news items from each of the 50 states, and 
a similar state-by-state summary of col¬ 
lege. school and amateur sports The 


dia company (reported 1981 sales $1.4 
billion), it specializes in small, mostly mo¬ 
nopoly markets Of its 88 dailies, only 
three, including morning-evening combi¬ 
nations. have weekday circulations above 
150.000. Some critics contend that the 
new paper is a personal bid for recogni¬ 
tion by the driven maverick Neuharth. 
they find evidence even in the office 
suites of USA Today, which are decorated 
in black, white and gray, the only colois 
Neuharth wears in public. Says one Gun¬ 
nell insider: it's Al's ego trip." Responds 
Neuharth "The decision was not glandu¬ 
lar. it was aided by research And we will 
keep going only as long as we think we 
have a chance to succeed " 

Part of the reason Gannett proceed¬ 
ed was that technology made it relatively 
cheap By transmitting page proofs via 
satellite to pressrooms borrowed primari¬ 
ly from its own regional newspapers. USA 
Today has installed a production system 
for aixiut $500,000 per printing center, vs. 
millions of dollars if it had built new fac¬ 
tories Papers will be sold primarily 
through newsstands and vending boxes 
rather than costly, complex home deliv¬ 
ery. Most of the staff, and virtually all the 
executives, came from other Gannett pa¬ 
pers and were guaranteed that theii old 
jobs would be held open at least through 
December 

At a lime when big-city newspapers 
| across the country arc in trouble {latest fa¬ 
tality the Cowles-owned Buffalo Courier- 
Express. which last week was announced 
as scheduled to close Sept. 19). newspaper 
executives are inclined to applaud any 
new- venture in the industry But as Los 
Angeles Tunes Publisher Tom Johnson 
points out. "USA Today's success will be 
determined by a very tough public and by 
advertisers looking for the best possible in¬ 
crease in sales." Business Analyst R. Jo¬ 
seph Fuchs of Kidder, Peabody and Co. 
Inc. rates USA Today 's chances as “better 
than even." John Morton of L ynch, Jones 
and Ryan notes that Gannett is at worst 
taking a gamble in which potential re¬ 
wards greatly exceed risks: “This is not an 
enormous investment, it is like buying a 
modcrate-si/e newspaper, and it promises 
an enormous return " 

One big problem, says John Reidy of 
Drcxcl Burnham Lambert fnc., is “pic¬ 
turing the typical reader of USA Today. 
I'm not sure how clearly 1 see this 
ephemeral reader." Neuharth counters 
that “there are millions of gypsies in this 
country, and if they are normal, they 
have retained an interest in the locations 
where they have lived or worked." 

But Neuharth knows as well as any¬ 
one the odds on his gamble. No large, 
general-interest daily has been launched 
successfully in this country since Long 
Island's Newsday. which debuted back 
in 1940. — By William A. Henry M. 

Reported by Anne Constdbte/WasMngton and 
Maureen Dowd/New York 



In his Washington, DX., office, Gannett Chief Allen^leuharth dis plays p rototypes o f USA Tod ay 

The nation s biggest newspaper chain risks a $50 million bid for the national limelight 


cost $20 million to $25 million, industry 
analysts say, and the paper will require at 
least as much next year Contends Gan¬ 
nett Chief hxcculive Allen Neuharth. 58' 
“A large segment of the public has a vora¬ 
cious appetite for information that is not 
being satisfied." 

USA Today will expand successively 
into Atlanta, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Pittsburgh by early October; next year it 
is scheduled to enter ten more cities, in¬ 
cluding New York. Chicago and Los An¬ 
geles. The target audience is not city resi¬ 
dents. Instead, USA Today is aimed at: 
visitors, especially businessmen; people 
who have moved into a new region yet re¬ 
main interested in news and sports from 
their former homes: and suburbanites 
whose local dailies are just too local. Gan¬ 
nett seeks only a small fraction of current 
newspaper readers, but hopes to amass 
enough such “tack-on buys" to reach a 
circulation by 1987 of 2.35 million, vs. the 


clean makeup features sharply repro¬ 
duced color photos, charts and a vivid, 
detailed national weather map 

T he idea for USA Today, which now 
occupies 160.000 sq. ft of a Rosslyn, 
Va.. office tower overlooking the capital's 
monuments, was nurtured about three 
years ago in a bungalow mere blocks 
away from Neuharth's home in Cocoa 
Beach. Fla.; the Gannett team worked be¬ 
hind windows coated with reflective pa¬ 
per to discourage the curious. By April 
1981 the plan had progressed to prototype 
issues, which were mailed to public fig¬ 
ures. journalists and financial analysts for 
comment. Some of the reaction was pun¬ 
gent. Publisher Joe Murray of the Pulit- 
zer-prizewinning Lufkin, Texas, News re¬ 
turned his dummy issue after scrawling 
across the top, “Forget the whole thing." 

The idea seemed especially daring for 
Gannett: The country's sixth largest me¬ 
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The Child World toy store in Chicago added an entire new section to handle the sales rush that is anticipated during the holiday season 


Economy & Business 


Price War in Small Computers 


Staking out market positions for what may be the hottest Christmas item 


J ames Be I nia res watched intently as 
his six-year-old son James III eagerly 
pushed the keys of a Texas Instru¬ 
ments home computei in a Target dis¬ 
count store in Dallas Bclmares, the father 
of tive children, had previously been 
scared off by the price tag on the ma¬ 
chines, but last week the computer was 
only $299. and the company was offering 
buyers an additional $100 rebate. The 
tempting price and the unrestrained en¬ 
thusiasm of his children made a purchase 
virtually inevitable Said he “The kids arc 
wild about it They are addicted to it. Its 
like a cult.” 

Belmarcs is one of the ever growing 
number of consumers being drawn into 
the market for home computers by an all- 
out price war that erupted last month 
Spurred by the prospects of Christmas 
shopping, computer makers have slashed 
prices on their least expensive models As 
a result, says Clive Smith of the Boston- 
based Yankee Group, a leading electron¬ 
ics analyst, sales are expected to explode 
from a mere 35,000 in 1980 to l 5 million 
this year. Smith sees shipments rising to a 
dazzling 3 5 million in 1983. Says Barbara 
Isgur. an industry watcher for the Wall 
Street firm of Paine, Webber “This year 
is the turning point. We have entered the 
age of personal computers.” 

While firms like IBM. Apple and Xe¬ 
rox are strong in the field of personal 
com pul ers for the office, they have stood 
dear of the shootout for the home market. 
The ke> piayers 

j TEXAS INSTRUMENTS. The Dallas 


1 based giant triggered the battle on Aug 2 
by announcing that beginning Sept. 1, it 
would offer the $100 rebate on its TI- 
99 4A personal computer, which has a 
; list price of $299. Just two years ago. virtu- 
i ally the same model sold for about $ 1,000. 

; Yankee Group estimates that Texas ln- 
; struments now has about 23 ( \ of the mar- 
j ket for inexpensive home computers. 

TIMEX. The watchmaker jumped into 
j the computer fray last month with the 
! lowest-priced system, the Timex Sinclair 
! 1000, which sells for just $99 It has less 
| computing power than its rivals, although 
| its capacity can be upgraded Timex Sm- 
i clair has an estimated 26 f/ < market sha^e. 

| COMMODORE. Two weeks after the 
: Texas Instruments announcement, Com- 
j modore cut the wholesale price on its VIC 
: 20 by up to $40 1 he machine is now sell- 
| ing in stores for about $199 Commodore 
| accounts for 23 ( '( of the low-price market 
I ATARI. The king of video games. Atari 
I is now- offering home-computer buyers 
[ $60 worth of discounts on its extensive li- 
| brary of entertainment and educational 
: programs The Atari 400 model sells for 
less than $300. Atari officials like to point 
out that their computers also play many of 
the most popular video games, including 
Pac-Man. Asteroids and Space Invaders. 

! Atari has about 17 r f of the inexpensive- 
! computer market 

RADIO SHACK. The strong-selling TRS- 
j 80 Color Computei costs $399, down $98 
| from last year. Tandy Corp.. which has 
j previously sold through its Radio Shack 
stores, this month will begin offering a 


| companion ver- 
I sion of the Color 
I Computer at inde- 
| pendent television 
j dealers. Tandy's 
j market share for 
i low-priced com- 
j puters is \0 ( '< 

j Until the past few months, comput¬ 
ers were sold almost exclusively in spe¬ 
cialty stores that catered mainly to com¬ 
puter buffs. But now the inexpensive 
machines arc popping up in an amaz¬ 
ingly wide range of shops. Customers 
can find them for sale in supermarkets, 
drugstores, catalogue showrooms, bou¬ 
tiques and department stores. Toys R 
| Us, the largest U.S toy chain, did not 


I 
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carry a single computer last year, but it 
now has floor-to-cciling displays of 
Atari, Commodore and Texas Instru¬ 
ments machines at all of its 144 stores. 
Safeway Stores are offering the Commo¬ 
dore at twelve supermarkets from Seat¬ 
tle to Anchorage. Michael McLaughlin, 
sr vice president and computer analyst 
with the management-consulting firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc., estimates 
that nearly 30,000 stores sell computers, 
compared with a mere 2,000 just one 
year ago. 

The electronic items quickly become 
bestsellers. Macy's sold 1,000 Timex ma¬ 
chines in four days last month, after set¬ 
ting up a computer corner in its flagship 
Manhattan store. Says R.C. McAllister, 
marketing director of the southern region 
for K mart: “Home computers arc the 
hottest category in our stores There has 
been a lot of activity, and demand exceeds 
supply." 

Many retailers joyfully look for com¬ 
puters to be a ubiquitous item under the 
Christmas tree this year. A Child World 
toy outlet in Chicago has added an entire 
new section to handle the anticipated 
rush. Says Store Manager Joseph Mur¬ 
phy “We expect the home computers to 
be our biggest sellers this Christmas " At 
fashionable Bloomingdalc's in New York, 
Warren Zorek, manager of the consumer- 
electronics department, predicts- “This 
Christmas will be the breakthrough in 
personal computers " 

Manufacturers have been able to chop 
prices drastically primarily because the 
computer keyboard console is only the 
first of a series of items that buyers need 
At a minimum, they must also have tele¬ 
vision sets or special video screens to dis¬ 
play whatever the keyboard unit is doing, 
and software programs toi the machines. 
Many customers also buy printers, memo¬ 
ry boosters, telephone links, power cords 
and numerous other devices. The real cost 
of a computer often comes from these ad¬ 
ditional components. Industry experts 
compare buying a home computer with 
buying a razor. The initial cost is small, 
but total outlay is much higher because of 
later spending on blades Notes Computer 
Analyst David Wu of Montgomery Secu¬ 
rities in San Francisco: “They give people 
a cheap machine, and then they get them 
with the add-ons. It's like opium." 

The cost of the extras can mount rap¬ 
idly. The Texas Instruments TI-99/4A 
sells for just $199 after the rebate, for ex¬ 
ample, but buyers need to spend about 
$530 more on software and equipment to 
use a language program called i.ogo, 
which the company is heavily advertising. 
Those later sales are exactly what com¬ 
puter makers arc looking for. Says Wil¬ 
liam J. Turner, manager of the Texas In¬ 
struments consumer-products group: 
“For every $1 of console sales there is an¬ 
other $1 of peripherals and software. 
Next year that could rise to $2 to $3." 

A boom for personal computers this 
Christmas season may mean doom for 
last year’s Christmas hit: the video-game 
machine. Those generally sell for between 


$125 and $300, but only play games. A 
small computer has a vast array of other 
uses. Says Benjamin Rosen, publisher of a 
widely read industry newsletter- “This is 
probably the end of the line for straight 
videogames." Arnold Brow'n, presidentof 
the New York consulting firm of Weiner, 
Ldrich, Brown Inc., thinks the game ma¬ 
chines could become a consolation prize 
this Christmas season Says he “Some 
consumers are going ic> have to settle for 
them simply because there won't be 
enough personal computers available " 

A tari Chairman Raymond Kassar 
believes lhai such claims are wild¬ 
ly exaggerated. His company is in¬ 
troducing a new game machine with im¬ 
proved graphics a< a suggested retail price 
of $269. That is only $30 less than the 
price of the Atari 400 home computer, but 
Kassar predicts good sales Says he: 
“There will always be a very strong mass 
market for the ultimate game machine." 


Although many computer owners use 
their systems for little more than game 
playing, others are branching into fields 
that include language learning, music 
writing, investment analysis and other ac¬ 
tivities But some analysts believe that the 
potential for home computers has hardly 
been tapped. Many expect consumers to 
begin banking and shopping through 
them soon tsw box). Others siiess the val¬ 
ue of electronic data banks that offer huge 
storehouses of information 

The computer price wars and brisk 
sales are one bright spot *n an otherwise 
bleak economy Retail sales have not 
picked up substantially after the July 
tax cut With so much going wrong in 
business, Americans apparently like to 
go home after a hard day s work and 
play a rip-roaring game of Pac-Man 
or chart their biorhythms on a home 

computer. . By John Greenwald. Reported by 

Dick Thompson/San Francisco and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 


Home Finance in an Electronic Age 

F or some 200 customers of New York's Chemical Bank, the tedious chore of 
checking their balances or paying their bills no longer means standing in line 
at the neighborhood branch office. Instead, they simply switch on their Atari 
home computers, telephone a special Chemical Bank number, punch in some se¬ 
cret password codes and numbers into their machines and conduct all their bank¬ 
ing business from their living rooms. 

Chemical's foray into bank-at-home personal computing, dubbed Pronto, 
was announced last week. This was the latest move by a growing number of 
banks to cash in on the popularity of personal computers. As prices for the ma¬ 
chines have plunged and their use has spread, bankers have begun eyeing home 

computers as a huge new 
market and a way to cut 
costs and paperwork in the 
back office. New York’s 
Citibank has an experimen¬ 
tal program in 100 homes in 
Queens, while the First 
Bank System in Minneapo¬ 
lis has computers with 250 
customers. 

For now, Chemical’s 
customers can use only 
Atari machines, but by 
year’s end bank officials 
hope to offer Pronto to peo¬ 
ple who own other brands. 
Cost of the service: $5 to $10 

a month. 

The United American Bank in Knoxville, Tenn., has been offering bank-at- 
home since January 1981, and the United American Bank in Memphis has had 
the service since the start of this year. For $5 a month, customers can pay bills, in¬ 
quire about interest rates or even receive a computerized news-delivery system 
provided by CompuServe, a Columbus information data bank. So far, about 550 
customers have signed up at the two banks. 

One question that continues to worry bankers and customers about at-home 
accounts is security. Computerized crime is already a menace to banks, and the 
dangers are multiplied many times over when access to bank computers is 
opened up to customers as well as employees. As a protective measure. Chemi¬ 
cal’s Pronto customers must send three separate codes every time they want to 
conduct business. First Bank System in Minneapolis is testing a magnetic identi¬ 
fication card that must be inserted into a special terminal riot before the custom¬ 
er can sign on to the system. Both Chemical and First Bank System claim that 
they have had no security problems with their pitot projects. 
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_ _ Economy & Business 

Wh y Banke rs Ha ve t he Jitters 

Monumental Third World debts shake the IMF meeting 


I t was the sort of week that served per¬ 
fectly to concentrate the minds of bank¬ 
ers and finance ministers The occasion 
was the 37th annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank in Toronto, and while none of the 
money men faced the immediate prospect 
of hanging, a few must have wondered 
whether they were in for a bit of financial 
drawing and quartering For, as unsub¬ 
stantiated rumors of everything from a 
cash squeeze on a major West German 
bank to a possible pending loan default by 
Bolivia swirled about, the somber-spirited 
financiers found themselves wrestling 


But the U.S., which as the IMr's larg¬ 
est single supporter contributed $14 bil¬ 
lion to the fund during the current four- 
year period, has been arguing that the 
fund's reserves are already ample. Ameri¬ 
can officials, headed by Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Donald Regan, maintained that if 
the IMF had the extra funds, it would lend 
them out too indiscriminately and there¬ 
by fuel inflation. Said one top Treasury 
Department official: “If they've got the 
money, there is always the pressure to 
use it." 

Yet the grim backdrop of worrisome 
economic developments around the world 


terest rates have shot up alarmingly, de¬ 
faults and reschedulings of commercial 
bank loans have multiplied, raising fears 
of a kind of domino effect of international 
banking collapses. That grim prospect 
came uncomfortably close to actuality last 
month when Mexico declared it could not 
make its payments. Such action would 
have left such blue-chip U.S. lenders 
as Bank America, Chase Manhattan and 
Citicorp holding bad loans of more than 
$10 billion. 

Though the U.S. and other industrial 
nations have managed to cobble together 
a package of some $1.85 billion in credits 
to help the Mexican government meet its 
obligations for the next few months, long¬ 
er-term aid will likely have to conic di¬ 
rectly from the iMr. The government of 
President Jose Lopez Portillo has asked 
for between $4 billion and $5 billion in 



World Bank President A.W. Clausen U.S. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan IMF Managing Director Jacques de Larosidre 


with the difficult task of trying to 
shore up sagging confidence in the world 
banking system 

Since last month, when Mexico virtu¬ 
ally defaulted on $80 billion it owed inter¬ 
national banks, money managers around 
the globe have had a bad case of the jit¬ 
ters. While the Toronto meeting was go¬ 
ing on last week, there were reports of still 
more Latin American financial troubles. 
The heads of the central banks of Chile 
and Argentina were summarily removed 
from their posts, and Argentine officials 
began looking for new loans so that the 
country could meet payments on a $40 
billion debt. Jacques de Larosiere. the 
managing director of the IMF, told the as¬ 
sembled moneymen in Toronto: “The 
world economic situation is very complex 
and difficult, perhaps more so than at any 
time in the postwar period." 

Most finance ministers and central 
bankers attending last weeks meeting 
urged a dramatic and prompt increase in 
contributions by IMF member states as a 
way to help boost the organization's capital 
reserves, fiom a current level of $67 billion 
to perhaps as much as double that amount. 
That would not only provide more funds 
fot the IMl to lend out to developing coun¬ 
ts e$, but would also decrease those nations' 
dependence upon private banks for money. 



led the U.S. to soften its initially tough 
stand and agree to speed up the timetable 
for reaching an accord on the amount 
each member should contribute. Also the 
U S. launched a drive to set up a new “cri¬ 
sis fund" to be tapped in times of real 
emergency. Most key members seemed 
responsive to the proposal, which is, for 
now at least, still largely in the 
talking stage 

L ast week's modest progress toward in¬ 
creased IMF lending did little to re¬ 
solve the fundamental weakness in the 
world financial system. Over the past 
eight years, excessive lending by banks to 
Third World borrowers has been used for 
everything from industrial development 
to helping finance budget deficits. As a re¬ 
sult, Western financial institutions now 
have more than $540 billion in loans out¬ 
standing to foreign borrowers. Even the 
IMF's associated institution, the World 
Bank, currently headed by former Bank- 
America President A.W. Clausen, has 
seen its portfolio of Third World loans 
rocket upward in recent years, though 
most of the loans have been for financially 
sound projects with a high probability 
of success. 

On the other hand, as worldwide eco¬ 
nomic growth has slumped deeper and in- 


three-year credits, but before granting it, 
the fund is expected to insist on a package 
of tough austerity measures that may in¬ 
clude higher taxes and a sharp cutback in 
government spending. 

The IMF is arguing that such steps are 
needed to strengthen the country's fi¬ 
nances, but whether Mexico will prove 
amenable to adopting those measures re¬ 
mains in doubt. Adding to the uncertain¬ 
ties, the Lopez. Portillo government two 
weeks ago appointed a socialist-oriented 
economist, Carlos Tello Macias, as head 
of the Mexican central bank, replacing 
the director, who had unexpectedly re¬ 
signed as the financial crisis deepened. 

Whatever the fate of Mexico, officials 
at the conference warned that there could 
be equally grave consequences if banks 
suddenly became overly cautious and 
started refusing to lend money to Third 
World governments at all. Having put out 
easy loans to those countries for the past 
decade, bankers cannot now abruptly 
snap their wallets shut without imperiling 
the economies of several weak borrowers. 
Both borrowers and lenders now face a 
very delicate financial situation, and it 
may require the talents of a magician 
more than those of a banker to solve the 
problems. —By Christopher Byron. 

Reported by lay Branegan/Toronto 
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CB S Spotlight 

Pa/ey says he’s retiring, honest 

"Cm like a father with a child, and 1 
want it to succeed when / >// gone. " 

—William S. Paley 

H e is one of broadcast journalism’s ear¬ 
liest pioneers and. as the autocratic 
leader of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem for more than half a century, a major 
figure in its growth from a fledgling busi¬ 
ness into a billion-dollar industry Last 
week William S Paley, who will be 81 in 
two weeks, announced that effective next 
April 20, he will resign after 37 years as 
chairman of CBS Inc. Paley told TiMr 
Correspondent Janice Simpson, Tve 
been thinking about it for a long time, but 
it came to a point in my mind now. and so 
I decided to announce it.” 

Paley will retain his posh office at the 
company's Manhattan headquarters, re¬ 
main on the CBS board as chairman of 
the executive committee, and be a consul¬ 
tant to the corporation at half salary, 
which last year was $339,746 before bo¬ 
nuses that totaled $204,000 This has led 
some to speculate that Paley will still play 
a very active role in company affairs Said 
Les Brown, editor of Channels, a broad- 
easting-rindusiry publication: “I think he 
really means it about retirement, but as 
long as Paley's alive, he'll have influence ” 
While relinquishing his full-time posi¬ 
tion with CBS Paley announced plans to 
become a nartner in Manhattan’s Whit- 
com Investment Co That firm indirectly 
owns a one-third interest in the Paris- 
based International Herald Tribune and 
has other publishing and cable-television 
ventures 

Paley's move signaled the final trans¬ 
fer of power to his hand-chosen successor, 
CBS President Thomas Wyman, 52. A 


Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Amherst 
College, Wyman joined the company in 
June 1980 after holding top positions at 
Polaroid, Green Giant and Pillsbury. 

Before Wyman arrived at “Black 
Rock,” as the 36-story CBS headquarters 
building is known, four others had lost out 
in the race to succeed Paley. The list of 
former heirs presumptive includes Presi¬ 
dents Frank Stanton, who served from 
1946 until 1971, Charles Ireland (1971- 
72), Arthur Tay’oi (1972-76) and John 
Backe (1976-80) Stanton retired. Ireland 
died after less than a year on the job, and 
Taylor and Backe were fired. 

While Paley was one of the creative 
geniuses behind the founding of network 
radio and television, his direction of CBS 
in recent years has come under increas¬ 
ingly heavy fire A number of question¬ 
able investments and lagging revenues in 
the company's record and cable divisions 
caused net income in the first half of 1982 
to fall 8 c 7t . to $58 3 million 

Wyman is expected to give the com¬ 
pany competent but unflamboyant man¬ 
agement. One of his major achievements 
during the past two years was to end some 
of the internecine warfare between divi¬ 
sions of the firm. Wyman is also likely to 
pursue a strategy of consolidating the 
company’s traditionally solid network 
and broadcasting divisions, while impos¬ 
ing belt-tightening measures on less prof¬ 
itable enterprises Efforts are already un¬ 
der way, for example, to sell off the 
critically acclaimed but money-losing CBS 
Cable television service 

CBS is now at a crucial point in its de¬ 
velopment. ABC i? waging a fierce ratings 
battle, while cable TV is eating into the 
audience of all the networks. If CBS is to 
stay on top of the broadcasting industry, 
Wyman will have to be as creative as Pa¬ 
ley was—assuming, of course, that the 
founding father really means it this time 
about his retirement ■ 



of th« Board William S. Paley. right, with Succeiaor Thomas Wyman 


The winner of a long -ace to win final approval from the founding father. 



H igh No on 

Showdown time for Bendix 

T he matchup is reminiscent of the clas¬ 
sic Old West confrontation between a 
brash young gunslinger and the grizzled 
veteran with a dozen notches on his gun. 
William Agee, 44, the Harvard Business 
School whiz kid who heads the Bendix 
Corp., is facing a showdown with Harry 
Gray. 62. the seasoned hustler who began 
his career selling Dodge trucks for a Chi¬ 
cago dealership and went on to become a 
renowned conglomerate builder as chair¬ 
man of United Technologies Corp. In the 
newest twist in a complex takeover strug¬ 
gle, United Technologies announced last 
week that it was joining forces with Mar¬ 
tin Marietta Corp. in an unprecedented 
double-team effort to acquire Bendix and 
divide its assets between them. 

Bendix. a diversified manufacturer of 
auto and aerospace parts machine tools 
and other industrial products, started the 
shootout three weeks ago by making an of¬ 
fer of about $1 5 billion to buy Martin 
Marietta, an aeiospace firm that also 
makes chemicals and building materials. 
Martin Marietta not only rejected the of¬ 
fer, but quickly responded with a counter¬ 
bid to buy Bendix for some $1.5 billion. At 
about the same time. Martin Marietta be¬ 
gan secret negotiations with United Tech¬ 
nologies, which had been rumored to be 
interested in acquiring Bendix. 

The talks culminated in a marathon 
meeting between Harry Gray and Thomas 
Pownall, president of Martin Marietta, on 
the afternoon and evening of Sept. 2 at the 
offices of United's New York City law¬ 
yers. With a handshake shortly before 
midnight, the two executives agreed that 
both their companies would offer to buy 
Bendix for approximately $1.5 billion. If a 
majority of Bendix shareholders sold out 
to either of them, the winner would as¬ 
sume control of Bendix, and then the two 
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firms would carve up the captured compa¬ 
ny. The details have not been worked out, 
but United would probably take oendix's 
automotive and machine-tool businesses, 
while Martin Marietta would get several 
lines of aerospace products 

Agee was caught ofTguard. Says a top 
executive of a company that buys Bendix 
products- "I think that Agee is in over his j 
head. When he makes a move, he doesn't 
take into consideration what someone 
else might do." Bendix’s immediate re¬ 
sponse was to raise its offer for Martin ■ 
Marietta to about $1.6 billion Agee also j 
tried to get in touch with Martin Marietta j 
officials to propose calling off the whole | 
game with a "mulally agreed withdraw¬ 
al." Martin Marietta was not interested 
When Gray became United's chief 
executive in 1972, the company was 
known chiefly for its Pratt & Whitney jet 
engines. Since then, he has expanded by 
buying several firms, including Otis 
Elevator in 1976 and Carrier, the air- 
conditioner manufacturer, in 1979. Over 


Economy & Business 

the years, Gray's opponents have report¬ 
edly called the slow-speaking but fast- 
moving Georgian a robber baron, a buz¬ 
zard, Dracula, Jack the Ripper and King 
Kong. Hew of his takeover thrusts have 
been thwarted, however 

B endix s unenviable position results to 
some degree from the animosity to¬ 
ward Agee in the business community. In 
the tight-knit world of top management 
in corporate America, Agee is an unwel¬ 
comed outsider This is due at least partly 
to his relationship with Mary Cunning¬ 
ham, 31, a former Bendix vice president 
who resigned in October 1980 in the wake 
of charges that she was having a romance 
with Agee After denying the accusation 
at the lime, the two married last June 
That episode still haunts Agee Says one 
of Wall Street's most prominent merger 
makers "No one wants to be taken over 
by Agee He made a fool of himself with 
Mary Cunningham. Other corporate 
managers don't respect him " 


Nonetheless, no one belittles Agee's 
bottom-line success. Since he became 
chief executive of Bendix in 1976, the 
firm's annual operating profits have more 
than doubled, to $205 million last year. If 
United Technologies acquires Bendix, 
some company insiders speculate that 
Gray, who is expected to retire in three 
years, might ask Agee to stay on as heir 
apparent. One of his competitors for that 
spot could be Alexander Haig, who left 
his post a=» president of United Technol¬ 
ogies to become Secretary of State but re¬ 
turned last week as a consultant. 

No matter what happens now, Agee 
will come out of the takeover battle a 
wealthy man. If either bid for his compa¬ 
ny goes through, the Bendix slock that 
Agee holds will be worth at least $1 mil¬ 
lion. In addition, Bendix’s board of direc¬ 
tors voted last week to give the firm’s top 
16 executives so-called golden-parachute 
contracts. In Agee's case, this action guar¬ 
antees him severance pay of about $4 mil¬ 
lion if he is fired by new management. ■ 


Dividends 


Trimmed-Down Prices 

Last spring Beverly Hills Hairdresser 
Umberto Savone noticed that the hair- 
raising price of a wash, cut and blow-dry 
($35) was driving clients away from his 
fashionable Wilshirc Boulevard shop. To 
lure them back. Savone unveiled the 
“mmi-serve." For a trimmed-down price 
of $15. cash-conscious customers can get 
their locks soaped, clipped and condi¬ 
tioned The blow-dry. though, is strictly 
do-il-yourself Savone provides the equip¬ 
ment, but the client does the work. "Shops 
and real estate businesses have been clos¬ 
ing in Beverly Hills, and our clients could 
no longer afford our regular prices," says 
Savone. "This way the customer saves 
money, and we can do more heads in the 
same amount of time." 

The service has pi oved to be a hit with 
people who want a high-fashion look 
without the high price, and business is up 
30f;. "I like the mini-service a lot better," 
says Janette Fennell, 24, a secretary for a 
Beverly Hills law' firm. "Fvc gone to so 
many hairdressers, but they never do it 
right It's a lot cheaper, and I do it better 
myself." 

Savone plans to take the self-service 
business a step further by opening a string 
of franchised salons to be called Hair Me- 
chanico. He proudly proclaims that the 
new shops will resemble car washes. Says 
he: “People can have their hair Simonized 
[have it washed! and remove the rust Iget 
it cutl and have their coils adjusted I have 
a perm I. They'll pay only for labor and 
parts." The salons are scheduled to open 
during the pext four months in posh parts 
of Los Angeles, including Beverly Hills. 



Leprechaun’s Delight 

While the Irish have lots of spice in 
their speech, their cuisine runs a rather 
bland gamut from stews to stout. In a 
tradition-jarring step, however. La wry's 
Foods of Los Angeles has opened a taco 
and tostado plant in Dublin. 

Lawry's built the 14-worker, $500,000 
factory because the firm could not keep 
up with the strong demand in Western 
Europe for taco and tostado shells and 
seasonings, which it has been shipping 
from the U S to Sweden. Britain, Germa¬ 
ny and other European countries for 
years. According to Lawry's officials, the 
Dublin facility is the first Mexican-food 
factory in Europe. Says Executive Vice 
President Thomas Fuelling: “We feel that 
Mexican food is the next step for Europe¬ 
an tastes. It is fun, it is healthy, it is easy to 
prepare, it is tasty, and it is cheap ... 
make that inexpensive." 


Lawry's, best known for its Seasoned 
Salt, plans to market its Mexican foods to 
consumers, as cook-at-home products, 
and possibly also to Mexican fast-food 
outlets, which are expected to open soon 
in Europe. As for the Irish, they may soon 
be persuaded that spicy ground beef and 
lettuce arc a nice change of pace from 
corned beef and cabbage 

Robot Sabotage 

As the Industrial Revolution gathered 
strength in the 19th century, English work¬ 
men attempted to destroy new textile ma¬ 
chines because they seemed to be taking 
away their jobs. Nearly two centuries later, 
some employees are using similar tactics 
against the new robots that arc beginning 
to appear in more and more plants. 

Gerrit Nijland.a professor of industri¬ 
al robotics at Berenschot Management 
Training Center in The Netherlands, has 
just concluded a study of the acceptance of 
the automatons in his country, where 70 
firms currently use robots He found that 
the most common form of sabotage was to 
slow down the machines by feeding them 
parts in the wrong order, with the hope 
that management would lie disappointed 
in robot performance. In other cases, em¬ 
ployees repaired the machines incorrectly, 
mislaid essential spare parts or put sand 
into the robots' lubricating oil. In one met¬ 
al construction plant, production was re¬ 
duced for more than six months because of 
worker resistance. Other companies are 
certain to face similar troubles, says Nij- 
land. unless management encourages 
“honest discussion with workers" about 
the effect robots will have on jobs. 
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Century of Scattered F lo wers 

A dazzling exhibit sheds fresh light on Scandinavian modern 

F or smari newlyweds of a generation | This ‘winter design" gives the domes 
ago. their home, the first rung on the furnishings of Iceland. Denmark. N< 


■ ago. their home, the first rung on the 
ladder of upward mobility, was almost in¬ 
evitably furnished with "Danish modern," 
complete with Marimekko textiles, stain¬ 
less-steel cutlery and plain white table¬ 
ware. There was no better way to show 
modernity. Recently, however, modern 
Scandinavian design seems to have van¬ 
ished from public awareness in the U.S 
Much of it has been poorly adapted and 
absorbed by U.S. mass culture. In addi¬ 
tion, it is no longer modern to be modern 
"Scandinavian Modern 1880-1980," 
the dazzling exhibition that opens this 
week at New York City's Coopcr-Hewitt 
Museum, hits us, therefore, like a massive 
surprise attack. Some 330 masterworks of 



Tapio Wirkkala’s vases: ennobling glass 

furniture, ceramics, glass, metalwork and 
textiles show' that Scandinavian design is 
not so much a style as a visual morality, a 
powerful force for beauty and meaning 
Nor is the modern mode of Scandinavian 
design frozen into an abstract machine 
aesthetic It is a creative w'ay of meeting 
changing practical and emotional needs. 
Seen in this context, Danish modern is 
fresh, exciting and timeless. Like Finnish 
Architect Alvar Aaltos bentwood arm¬ 
chair (circa 1929) or Norwegian Eystein 
Sandncs' 1959 porcelain tableware, Dan¬ 
ish modern transcends fashion 

The Coopcr-Hewitt. which is the 
Smithsonian Institution's National Muse¬ 
um of Design, has organized and dis¬ 
played this exhibition with its usual flair. 
Scandinavian design, says the museum’s 
sumptuous exhibition catalogue (pub¬ 
lished in hard cover by Harry N. Abrams, 
Lnc.; $45), "scatters flowers before your 
feet and lays the pale colors and mild 
beauty of the Nordic summer before your 
eyes. Less apparent is the truth that this 
sunny effect is achieved against a back¬ 
ground of darkness, cold, ice and snow." 


This "winter design" gives the domcsiic 
furnishings of Iceland. Denmark, Nor¬ 
way. Sweden and Finland a common 
quality. It is a painstaking, brooding, al¬ 
most mystical devotion to perfection in 
craftsmanship and thoughtfulness in art. 
The effort is focused on the home because 
for many snowed-in months there is no 
other place to focus on Says Coopcr- 
Hcwitt Curator of Decorative Arts David 
Revere McFadderi, who organized the 
show "Whether they are made by hand 



Gerhard Munthe’s Viking revival dragon chair 

A mystical devotion to perfection 

or machine. Scandinavia's virtuoso de¬ 
signs are both art and craft. Distinction 
between the two would merely spoil our 
joy of appreciating them." 

One of the principal sources of Scan¬ 
dinavian design is Viking art. Viking re¬ 
vival artifacts, like the carved and painted 
turn-of-thc-ccntury dragon chair of Nor¬ 
way's Gerhard Munthe. mark the begin¬ 
ning of a specifically Scandinavian arts 
and crafts movement The world first be¬ 
came aware of it when Scandinavian tex¬ 
tiles. porcelains, furniture and architec¬ 
ture were shown at the Exposition 
Untverselleof 1900 in Paris. 

Since then, Nordic designers have giv¬ 
en every European style their distinct 
mark. Denmark’s Georg Jensen’s silver 
and opal Dragonfly brooch (1904) and fel¬ 
low Dane Erik Magnussen's Grasshopper 
brooch (1907) of silver and coral are unmis¬ 


takably an nouveau They are also unmis¬ 
takably Scandinavian. Like virtually all 
the objects in this exhibit ion. they show the 
patient toil brought to bear on stubborn, 
natural materials. This is what Frank 
I loyd Wright called organic" design 
The marvelous "mushroom" vases of 
Finland's Tapio Wirkkala (1946-47) arc 
another example of this Wirkkala's artis¬ 
tic craft ennobles ordinary glass. It turns an 
industrial material into a living one. The 
same is true of Denmark's Finn Juhl's fam¬ 
ous armchair of 1945 and, for that matter, 
all Danish-modern wood furniture. The 
sensuous, sculptural shapes seem to flow 
into one organic unit 

Poul Kjaerholm of Denmark achieved 
this natural and thus human—quality 
with a lithe chair (1957) in which steel 
undergirds a swath of cane woven into a 
combined seat and back rest The object's 
elegance surpasses any seating Marcel 
Breuer or Le Corbusier ever designed in 
steel and leather. 



Erik Magnussen’s Grasshopper pin 

The few objects in the show that were 
clearly conceived and engineered on the 
drawing board arc far less appealing and 
not characteristically Scandinavian. The 
floor and table lamps (1979) of Denmark’s 
Claus Bonderup and Torsten 1 horup are 
dated high-tech novelty items. Norwe¬ 
gians Svein Gusrud and Hans Christian 
Mengshoel's Balans Activ chair contrap¬ 
tion (1979). made in Norway, is equally 
uncharming. It consists of a kneepad con¬ 
nected by steel tubes to a padded seat, all of 
which is supposed to relieve pressure on 
the spine. It is. instead, a pain in the eyes. 

The foremost masterpieces in modern 
Scandinavian design are still those of the 
familiar masters, among them Aalto, 
Wirkkala, Denmark's Arne Jacobsen, 
and Sweden's Gunnar Asplund and Sven 
Markelius. But there are also many new 
names to reassure us that the tradition 
need not regress to mannerist neodeco or 
yield to the common denominator of 
market-researched commercialism. Scan¬ 
dinavian design, in fact, is still as vigorous 
at the end of this century as it was at the 
beginning. — By Wolf Von Ecksrdt 
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The Heart Is Back in the Game 

Hypnotic and infectious, minimalism is emotional in its appeal 


T he mood at the concert was growing 
ugly The audience had divided into 
two warring camps. Some listeners yelled 
for the music to stop, others called for it to 
continue. Umbrellas were brandished 
menacingly. Cheers and catcalls grew so 
noisy that the musicians had to count 
aloud to keep their places. One distressed 
listener, unable to contain her emotions 
any longer, jumped from her seat, ran 
down the aisle and pounded on the stage. 
“1 can’t stand it any longer!*' she 
screamed at the startled performers. 

The riotous Paris premiere of 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring in 
1913? The hostile demonstration 
in Vienna that prevented the first 
performance of two of Alban 
Berg's Alien berg Lieder a couple 
of months earlier? The disruptive 
reception accorded Verdi's La 
Traviata or Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly? 

Not exactly The focus of the 
Carnegie Hall audience s turmoil 
was Steve Reich's Four Organs. 
a deceptively simple, 24-minute 
work for four electric organs and 
maracas whose musical substance 
is but a single six-note chord re¬ 
peated insistently in varying pat¬ 
terns. In 1973, when Four Organs 
was performed in New York City 
by members of the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. Reich's style of 
music, called minimalism, was 
hardly known outside a few SoHo 
lofts. 

But when the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic opens its subscription 
season this week under Conductor 
Zubin Mehta, it docs so with an 
eagerly awaited Reich orchestral 
premiere: Teh illini. an infectious, 
high-spirited laudation set to Hebrew 
j psalms, which begins with the sound of 
| two hands clapping and ends in a full- 
throated blaze of hallelujahs. For both 
Reich and the style of which he is a lead¬ 
ing representative, the concert will be a 
cause of celebration. Minimalism, a joy¬ 
ous, exciting- -and sometimes madden¬ 
ing—amalgam of influences as disparate 
as African drumming, the Balinese gam- 
elan and new wave rock, has come up¬ 
town at last. 

With its short, catchy melodic frag¬ 
ments, simple chordal harmonies, rock¬ 
steady rhythms and virtually trance-in¬ 
ducing repetitions, the minimalist music 
of such composers as Reich, 45, Philip 
Glass, 45. and John Adams. 35, is directly 
emotional in its appeal, a deliberate 
rebuke to three decades of arid, overly in¬ 
tellect ualized music produced by the posl- 
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war avant-garde. Although minimal mu¬ 
sic is often tightly organized, its objective 
is to create a mood in the listener, not to 
have him follow a complicated puzzle. 
Minimal music (the term is borrowed 
from the less-is-more visual-arts move¬ 
ment of the '60s, led by such artists as 
Sculptors Sol LeWitt and Donald Judd) 
invites the audience to revel in hypnotic 
sounds and take delight when one pro¬ 
longed, incessantly repeated passage sud¬ 
denly gives way to another. It is a kind 
of musical kaleidoscope whose each 



Steve Reich at work on the score of Tehillim 

Discovering a universe of possibility in a grain of sound. 

new turn can reveal sudden, unexpected 
beauties 

“Minimalism sees the world in a grain 
of sound—in one sound there is the whole 
universe of possibility," says Art-Rocker 
Brian Eno, whose own music has been in¬ 
fluenced by the minimalist aesthetic. 
“The whole exploration of something in 
nothing is a minimalist concern; no mat¬ 
ter how much you take away, there is al¬ 
ways something rich left. It’s like putting 
a microscope on the sound and discerning 
tiny aspects of it." Says Choreographer 
Lucinda Childs, who performed in Glass's 
pioneering Einstein on the Beach in 1976: 

"It takes you out like a mist, where you 
can see 20 miles, then you see nothing. It 
is an emotional experience to find you are 
in different places, but you don’t know 
how you got there." 

In its impact and growing influence. 


minimalism may be one of the most sig¬ 
nificant musical developments since 
Arnold Schoenberg's invention of the 
twelve-tone system 60 years ago. Schoen¬ 
berg and his followers freed music from a 
reliance on the exhausted melodies and 
harmonies of late romanticism, mercifully 
writing./?///.? to an art that had culminated 
in the agonized Freudian uncertainties of 
Gustav Mahler. But the twelve-tone com¬ 
posers set modern music on a severe, emo¬ 
tional ly parched course that resulted after 
World War II in a body of highly orga¬ 
nized pieces whose attraction for a small 
circle of listeners was mainly intellectual 
Retrenchment has taken many forms: 
George Rochberg's return to tonality, the 
stylistic eclecticism of such younger com¬ 
posers as David Del Tredici and John 
Corigliano, and the comfortable 
music of traditional composers 
like Carlisle Floyd and Robert 
Ward, who were not seduced by 
the siren song of Schoenberg in 
the first place. But minimalism is 
the most radical rcat don of all. 
“People sometimes ieil me my 
problem is I don't know Schoen¬ 
berg," observes Glass. “On the 
contrary, I know him too well." 

The style goes by many 
names: “trance" music, “process" 
or “system" music, “steady-state- 
structuralist" music and. even less 
flatteringly, “going-nowhere" and 
“needle-stuck-in-thc-groove" mu¬ 
sic Minimalism is nothing if not 
controversial, and many promi¬ 
nent musicians find those last two 
epithets especially accurate. Com¬ 
poser Elliott Carter, who won Pu¬ 
litzer Prizes for his complex, 
brainy String Quartets Nos. 2 and 
3. dismisses minimalism with a 
shrug: “Silence is the most mini¬ 
mal music. About one minute of 
minimalism is a lot, because it is 
all the same." Minimalists, thinks 
Carter, “are not aware of the larg¬ 
er dimensions of life. One also 
hears constant repetition in the speeches 
of Hitler, and in advertising. It has its 
dangerous aspects." Fellow Composer 
L uciano Berio agrees. Asked what he 
hears in minimalism, Berio replies, “It 
doesn’t give me anything. 1 see it as a very 
naive experience, the musical equivalent 
of Grandma Moses." 

Even Conductor Michael Tilson 
Thomas, who led the Four Organs 
performance at Carnegie Hall, has reser¬ 
vations. “Minimalism still has a lot to 
come to terms with," he says. “Will 
it show us dichotomies of human nature 
and thought that have made good classi¬ 
cal music fascinating through the years?" 
Conductor Mehta, despite his champion¬ 
ing of Reich's Tehillim, also sees 
some limitations. “After all," Mehta 
says, drawing an analogy to painting, 
“Seurat and his points didn’t go on 
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too long. I don't think it could last.” 

In spite of such skepticism, minimal¬ 
ism has grown rapidly in popularity. Last 
fall. Glass’s visionary opera Satyagraha 
sold out five performances at the Brook¬ 
lyn Academy of Music after being per¬ 
formed successfully at Art park in upstate 
New York and in Europe. At the Royal 
Palace in Amsterdam last May, Glass's 
newest music-theater piece. The Photog¬ 
rapher. was premiered at a command per¬ 
formance for Queen Beatrix of The Neth¬ 
erlands. And in Chicago this summer, 
10,000 listeners at Grant Park lustily 
cheered a performance of Adams' power¬ 
ful 1981 choral piece. Harmonium. 
“When 1 was a student," says Adams, 
“I thought that if I wrote something that 
was attractive there must be something 
wrong with it Now I feci there are a lot of 
people out there actually waiting for my 
next piece." 

Reich's Tehillim should also find pop¬ 
ular favor. The most formally 
conventional piece Reich has yet 
written, Tehillim (the name 
means psalms or praises m He¬ 
brew) is in four movements and 
reflects its composer's interest in 
cantillation. or chanting of the 
Scriptures The music has a strong 
Middle Eastern flavor with its 
crisp, jagged rhythms and exotic 
melodic turns, which compound 
and pile up on one another until 
the piece explodes in an irresist¬ 
ible shout of triumph. In Tehillim 
Reich has added an ecstatic ele¬ 
ment to his musical vocabulary, 
and his work has become more 
poignant and expressive than ever 
before. The maturing of minimal 
music sounds in every note of 
Tehillim. 

Yet the movement actually 
has old and honorable anteced¬ 
ents. In the first of the 48 preludes 
and fugues that make up The 
Well-Tempered Clavier Bach un¬ 
folded a serene meditation in the 
key of C over a placid, unchang¬ 
ing rhythmic pattern To set the 
proper bardic tone for his mytho¬ 
logical Ring of the Ni belong ope rat ic saga. 
Wagner spun the entire Prelude of Das 
Rheingold from a single F-flat major tri¬ 
ad, embellishing a bass note into a torrent 
of arpeggios to depict the primal nature of 
the Rhine. Ravel built Bolero around a 
sinuous, reiterated melody, clad in shift¬ 
ing orchestral colors, which only once 
lurches briefly away from its home key 

The ideas that directly formed mod¬ 
ern minimalism began circulating nearly 
a quarter-century ago. The first piece to 
achieve widespread recognition— or noto¬ 
riety—was Terry Riley's In C(1964). Ear¬ 
ly minimalism in its purest form. In C 
consists of 53 short musical motives that 
can be played by any combination of in¬ 
struments. Each motive may be played as 
many times as an individual performer 
wishes; the piece ends when all 53 frag¬ 
ments have been heard. Unpretentious 
and, except in the patience required from 



Less is more: John Adams 



Indian ragas meet new wave rock; Glass, above; Riley, below 
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the listener, undemanding. Ir, C was an 
explicit reaction to the intellectual bed 
compositional climate of the lime. 

"At the time I wrote In C, "Riley, 47. 
recalls, “I was almost ready to drop out of 
music. Classical music was very mental; 
the mind governed the musical activity. 1 
think the shift in what this music was do¬ 
ing was letting the heart back into the 
game. I wanted to make the scene so mini¬ 
mal that it wasn't important any more." 
Like many minimalists. Riley has been 
heavily influenced by Asian music, with 
its spacious time frames and slow-moving, 
almost imperceptible changes. Within a 
decade after the In C premiere, Reich was 
studying African drumming at tHe Uni¬ 
versity of Ghana and Balinese gamelan 
music on the West Coast, while Glass 
was working with Indian Silarist Ravi 
Shankar 

The commonly acknowledged 
founder of the minimalist style, however, 
is not Riley but La Monte Young, 
a prodigiously bearded disciple of 
the guru Pandit Pran Nath. 
Young. 46, works m a Lower 
Manhattan building owned by the 
Dia Art Foundation, which com¬ 
missions and presents artistic pro¬ 
jects, and spends six hours daily 
studying classical Indian music. 
He credits his researches into In¬ 
dian music with influencing "by 
osmosis" his own works. Says 
Young: "The subtle nuances of 
raga showed me there were as¬ 
pects of music I never suspected 
existed.” 

Y oung is fascinated by how 
sounds sound. His five-hour 
magnum opus, The Well-Tuned 
Piano, was composed on a spe¬ 
cially adjusted piano tuned in true 
or "just" intonation (as opposed to 
the familiar "tempered” scale of 
ordinary pianos, w'hich allows 
transposing among all 24 keys) 
that strictly observes the math¬ 
ematical relationships between 
notes of the scale. But Young's un¬ 
compromising music has never 
won him a large following. '‘My direction 
is much less commercial." he says. "It’s 
not the kind of thing you can sell at the 
disco But I established a climate and an 
atmosphere. Minimalism never would 
have happened without me.” 

If minimalism began with men like 
Riley and Young, it is personified today 
by Reich and Glass. They are often mis¬ 
takenly considered Gemini twins, two 
collegial composers with five-letter last 
names whose music is interchangeable. 
But such an impression is misleading Al¬ 
though Reich and Glass attended the Juil- 
liard School together, worked closely as 
performers and shared their early compo¬ 
sitional discoveries, they hardly commu¬ 
nicate now. They are both very competi¬ 
tive men. 

Of the two, Reich is the theorist and 
Glass the dramatist. It was Reich who 
made a significant advance in minimalist 
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technique with his development of phase- flood tide, frightening in its intensity, bands like 

shift music in the mid-'60s. Beginning The elemental force of his music has experimen 

with tape pieces like Come Ou (1966), made the Baltimore-born Glass perhaps manceArt 

Reich explored the patterns created when the best-known international exponent of minimalisi 

identical phrases, played simultaneously minimalism. including ; 

at first, gradually get out of sync as one The fastest-rising minimalist compos- niesand h) 
speeds slightly ahead of the other When, er—and potentially the most influential of ample of n 

to his surprise, Reich discovered that live all—is John Adams, a New Englander field’s albu 

musicians were able to muster the intense who now Jives in San Francisco, where he which was 

concentration necessary to play phase- is composer in residence with the San movie 7 'ht 

shift music, the result was Four Organs . Francisco Symphony. Adams' music rep- score for 1 

Reich's carefully crafted scores, me- resents less of a conscious break with the Catherine 

ticulously notated in a small, clear hand, past than either Reich's or Glass's: in- healthy ir 

are the product of a Cornell philosophy stead of reducing his music to the bare classical c> 

major’s search for systems and structures bones, Adams draws inspiration from creel Musi 

to support his musical vision. Although composers like Beethoven, Mahler, Sibe- sists of twe 

some of his music can seem as severe as lius and Stravinsky. His works have a that overla 

his customary costume of unadorned I lushness and emotional depth largely ab- i patterns fn 
white shirt and dark trou¬ 
sers. there is a deep warmth 
in his best works: Music 
for 18 Musicians (1976). 
one of Reich's longest 
(nearly an hour) and textur- 
ally richest pieces, infused 
with an uncharacteristic 
sense of brooding and men¬ 
ace, the Octet (1979), a sun¬ 
ny minimalist ode to joy; 
and TehiHim. 

Despite his music’s 
careful organization, Reich 
intends his work to be ac¬ 
cessible. Says he: “I am in¬ 
terested in my music’s sur¬ 
viving me. Anybody who is 
a composer and doesn't 
have any feelings about that 
would strike me as very odd 
and very inhuman.'’ 

Unlike Reich, who 
writes largely abstract, or 
"absolute" music. Glass Danc er Luci n da Child s, left. In a scene from Einstein on the Beach 
revels in his music s inher- •• fo takes you out like a mist, where you can see 20 miles, and then nothing 
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absolute music, Glass DancerLuclnc 
revels in his music's inher- Tr jJJakes you 
ent theatricality, and his 
best works have been for the stage. With 
his slightly bug-eyed stare, shock of un¬ 
ruly hair and his jeans and work shirts, he 
is the very picture of the bohemian com¬ 
poser, admirably captured in a huge por¬ 
trait. Phil, by Artist Chuck Close that 
hangs in New York s Whitney Museum 
Glass's adventurous collaboration with 
avant-garde Dramatist Robert Wilson re¬ 
sulted in Einstein on the Peach, an experi¬ 
mental five-hour “opera" that played to 
packed houses in Europe and twice sold 
out the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New ? York City. Satyagraha, a more con¬ 
ventional work based on an episode from 
the life of Gandhi, is perhaps the most ac¬ 
cessible, spiritually exhilarating opera 
composed since World War II. 

Glass's recent music-theater work. 
The Photographer, contains some of his 
best music to date A first-act song for six 
voices, called Circles, has an immediately 
appealing melody that sticks in the mind 


sent in the ascetic though fundamentally 
cheerful sounds of Reich or the giddy, ex¬ 
plosive rhythms of Glass The least ‘mini¬ 
mal'’ of the three, Adams has forged a big, 
strong, personal style, expressed in com¬ 
plex forms that employ a more extensive 
use of dissonance than other minimalists 

441 'm trying to embrace the tragic as- 
I peels of life in my work." says Ad- 


bands like King Crimson, as well as by 
experimentalists like Eno and Perfor¬ 
mance Artist Laurie Anderson. Rock and 
minimalism share obvious characteristics, 
including a steady beat, limited harmo¬ 
nies and hypnotic repetition; one early ex¬ 
ample of minimalist rock was Mike Old¬ 
field’s album Tubular Bells (1973), part of 
which was used as theme music for the 
movie The Exorcist. Byrne's compelling 
score for Twyla Tharp's 1981 ballet The 
Catherine Wheel is a good example of the 
healthy interactions between pop and 
classical experimentalists. So is Eno's Dis¬ 
creet Music, a 30-rmnutc piece that con¬ 
sists of two melodics of different duration 
that overlap and combine, creating fresh 
patterns from familiar material 

Meanwhile, the com¬ 
posers w'ho formulated the 
movement are going in ever 
more ambitious directions 
Glass is hard at work on 
his next opera. Akhnaten, 
which will be premiered by 
the Stuttgart Opera in 1984. 
and his record Glassworks 
has sold 50.000 copies since 
its release i n February 
Reich has four orchestral 
commissions in hand, and 
Adams' Grand Pianola 
Music will be performed 
by Amsterdam's prestigious 
Conccrtgcbouw Orchestra 
in November 

The sounds of trance 
music arc also turning up 
elsewhere Within the next 
few weeks, both Matter of 
Heart, a film about Jung 
with music by Adams, and 
Koyaamsqatsi (a Hopi word 
nothing " lor life out ol balance ) 
with music by Glass, will 
have New York premieres And in De¬ 
cember. the Joffrey Ballet will perform a 
new work by Composer-Choreographer 
Laura Dean, who two years ago created 
the stark, driving minimalist ballet Night. 

Such vitality marks minimalism as a 
movement to be taken seriously. In a mu¬ 
sical culture weary of super ratiocinated 
works, suspicious of overt returns to the 
tonal language of romantics, and conde- 


as vividly as a Top 40 hit. Later, the music and traditional concert-hall fare. 


grows longer and denser; by Act HI, the 
piece has become a raging cataract of 
sound that invokes the spirit of Wagner's 
Rheinyold Prelude: a mighty river at 


ams. “That's something minimalism has scending to the conservatives who were 

not really succeeded in doing yet." Ad- never affected by the twelve-tone style at 

ams. Harvard-trained, wrote electronic all, minimalism has detonated in a burst 

music before turning to minimalism. In of kinetic, visceral excitement. Ordinary 

works like Harmonium, a dark, atmo- audiences, who do not care to know 

spheric large-scale choral work on texts twelve-tone serialism from breakfast rr- 

by John Donne and Emily Dickinson, real, now listen raptly to minimalist con- 

and Grand Pianola Music, a crazy, rol- certs and debate their merits afterward, 

licking good time for two pianos, chamber No one knows how long the style may 

ensemble and vocalists, he has marked last, or what contributions to the reper- 

himself as a composer of diversity and toirc it may ultimately make. Posterity 

breadth. His highly accessible music decides that. But any new music that 

makes a bridge between the avant-garde could inspire normally placid people to 

and traditional concert-hall fare. leap from their seats and run around the 

If minimalism is still eyed suspicious- aisles must have something going for it. 

ly by classical musicians, it has been em- Ask the folks who first heard The Rite of 

braced by such new wave rockers as Da- Spring. —By Michael Walsh. Reported by 

vid Byrne of the Talking Heads and Nancy Newman/New York 


If minimalism is still eyed suspicious¬ 
ly by classical musicians, it has been em¬ 
braced by such new wave rockers as Da¬ 
vid Byrne of the Talking Heads and 
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People 


A hulking, gray floating 
village of some 1.200 souls, the 
British carrier Invincible re¬ 
turns to Portsmouth, England, 
this week. It will be 166 days 
since it first set out for the 
Falkland Islands— the longest 
continuous tour at sea of any 
British warship since the days 
of sail- and among those ea¬ 
ger to join family and friends 
will be a helicopter pilot 
named Prince Andrew Albert 
Christian Edward, 22, a veteran 
of numerous dicey adventures 
during the conflict. “I was air¬ 
borne at the time the Atlantic 
Conveyor was hit," he recalls. 
‘ I saw it being struck by the 
missile, and it was something 1 
will never forget It was horrif¬ 
ic " No doubt the young prince 
had quite a different reaction 
to the arrival of a gaggle of 
chorines, dropped aboard for 
a U S O.-style performance. 
Two of the dancers, Carole St. 
James and Carol Hungcrford, 
were introduced to Andrew af¬ 
terward “He told us to call 
him TE |for Highness!" says 
St James “I was singing You 
Made Me Love )on, and he 
sang the second verse” The 
shipboard romance adjourned 
at 3 a.m . w hen H had to go on 
duty ‘He said he wants to see 
us again when he gets back to 
j London," says St James “He's 
; certainly a flirt, and it's quite 
| clear he likes being with the 
ladies." 


Hi, this is Bcb (“Tell Frik 
Lslrada I'll meet him out on 
the blacktop "> Hope. 79. here 
to tell you about my new spe- 


Happy days for Hope and Shields 




Prince Andrew with Hungerford and St. James aboard the Invincible 



Doonesbury’s creator takes a rest 


cial next month on NBC' Boh 
Hope's Star-Studded Spoof of 
the New TV Season —6 -Rated 
with Glamour, Glitter and 
Gafts And how about NBC 
these days 7 The peacock has 
been taking such a healing 
in the ratings recently that 
I've seen better-looking birds 
served by Frank Perdue. This 
is my 33rd year on NBC. and 
for my new' special I've got all 
the hot stars, except E.T.— the 
line was busy. But we did get 
two of TV's best: Tom (Mag¬ 
num P.1,) Selleck, 37, and Linda 
(Dynasty) Evans, 39. We'll also 
have a couple of gals who arc 
welcome on my set any day, 
Elizabeth Taylor, 50. and Brooke 
Shields, 17. Brookie will be 


joining me in a spoof of Happy 
Days moved ahead 50 years 
from now She'll play the new' 
girl in town, and I'll play the 
Fon/ (Eat your heart out, 
Winkler) Brookic's been in 
seven of my last 15 specials I 
I don’t want to say that we've 
| been spending a lot of lime to¬ 
il gethcr. hut I think I saw less of 
| Crosby 


| Smooth of pen, wicked of 
| wit. and contioversial of 
| strip. PuliUer-Pri/cwinning 
| Cartoonist Garry Trudeau has 
I skewered politics and society 
! for twelve years. And there lies 
! the trouble After guiding the 
lives of such outspoken. 60s- 
scarrcd characters as Joanie 
Caucus, BD. Uncle Duke, 
and his own alter ego. Michael 
J. Dooncsbury, through some 
4.300 cartoon strips. Trudeau. 
34, thinks it is time to refill the 
inkwell “I need a breather,” 
he confesses. “Investigative 
cartooning is a young man's 
game.” Though the cartoonist 
w'ill be off from the beginning 
of next year through the fall of 
1984, he is not really abandon¬ 
ing the residents of the Wal¬ 
den Puddle Commune, just 
fiddling with them. “It s time 
to give them $20 haircuts and 
move them out into the larger 
world of grownup concerns," 
says Trudeau. “The trip from 
draft beer and mixers to co¬ 
caine and herpes is a long one. 
and it’s time they got a start on 
it ” The cartoonist would like 
to put some distance between 


the reasons for his hiatus and 
those of his Pulit/er-pri/ewin- 
ning colleague Jeff MacNelly, 
34, who gave up his editorial- 
page turf in 1981. only to re¬ 
turn earlier this year. “This is 
simply a lull in the action.” 
says Trudeau “It is not, re¬ 
peal, not, a mid-life crisis" 


Astaire and Rogers may 
have inspired Americans to 
dance, but Arthur Murray, 87, 
taught them From touch 
dancing in a flyspecked. New 
York C ity dime-a-dance hall 
in 1913. to a nationwide chain 
of dance studios, to national 
prominence on television's The 
Arthur Murray Party, a ratings 
winner in the 1950s, to a seem¬ 
ingly choreographed game of 
doubles with his wife Kathryn 
on courts near their Hawaiian 
home below Diamond Head, 
the former Broadway hoofer 
has always kept both feet on 
the ground His professional 
foxtrotting days behind him, 
although he still takes a turn 
on the dance floor. Murray 
may now be the oldest money 
manager in the US. Handling 
| a $15 million portfolio for him- 
i sell, relatives and friends, 
Murray has increased his fund 
by 32 r f a yeai. largely through 
canny investments in tax-free 
municipal bonds and by side¬ 
stepping the advice of his 
Eastern counterparts “All the 
New- York trust companies re¬ 
mind me of sheep in Brooks 
Brothers clothing.” says Mur¬ 
ray “Whatever one does, the 
other does" 

— By £. Gray don Carter 


The Murrays: in step even in tennis 













At Keahole Point pipes run warm and cold sea water to thermal conversion unit 


Windmill on a ranch at Kohala 


Environment 



Cooking with Bagasse _ 

Hawaii aims for energy self-sufficiency in the 21st century 

T he Arab oil embargo of 1973-74 gave 
Hawaii a frightening lesson in the 
vulnerability of its energy lifelines: the is¬ 
lands rely almost entirely on outside oil 
for fuel. Last year they used more than 45 
million bbl., or $1.5 billion worth, nearly 
two-thirds of it from foreign sources. 

“Hawaii is more dependent on imported 
oil than any other state," says Kent 
Keith, deputy director of Hawaii's de- 
partment of planning and economic de¬ 
velopment. But Keith points out. “Our 
potential for energy self-sufficiency may 
also be greater than that of any other 
state." Jn the past ten years Hawaii has Sugar cane bagasse, raw, right, and as pellets megawj 

channeled an astonishing $65 million into such ge 

researching and developing such alterna- bage, has provided the most encouraging mates o 
tive energy sources as solar, wind and results thus far. The burning of bagasse, range u 

geothermal power, and making them the brownish fibrous residue from sugar the wh« 

commercially competitive with oil. A cane, began in the early 1970s when the consum 
1981 study by the Lawrence Berkeley Environmental Protection Agency or- new gee 

Laboratory for the U.S. Department of dered a halt to the dumping of 2.7 million if engin 

Energy predicted that by the year 2005, tons of cane waste per year into the Pacif- the 26- 

the state could be producing 90 r r of its ic Ocean. With a little help from the Gov- Channe 

electricity through renewable resources ernment and a capital investment of some islands 

that are also abundant, environmentally $25 million, planters discovered that a ton ► Hydr 

benign and safe from for¬ 
eign political vicissitudes Minister gives traditional blessing to Kauai hospital’s photovoltaic panels 

Although lower oil 
prices resulting from the 
present petroglut, com¬ 
bined with the current re¬ 
cession and the Reagan Ad- i 
ministration's slashing of j 
energy-research funds, j 
have slowed Hawaii's am- ( 
bitious plans, these projects 
have not been stopped. 

Among them: 

► Biomass, or organic ma- 
terial from plants and gar- 



of bagasse produces the equivalent elec¬ 
tricity of 1 bbl of oil Bagasse now pro¬ 
vides 7% of Hawaii's electricity needs. 
But the state is not relying entirely on the 
depressed sugar industry for biomass. It is 
now considering pineapple waste and 
macadam ia nut shells as energy sources. 
Tree farms have been planted for future 
fuel, and there is promise in a treelike le¬ 
gume called Haole Koa now being culti¬ 
vated in Kauai, which can be harvested in 
four years and will produce in one acre 
the energy equivalent of 20 bbl. of oil. 

► Geothermal power is readily available 
on Hawaii, the youngest and most volca¬ 
nically active of the islands. In 1976 drill¬ 
ers dug the world’s hottest hole, with bot¬ 
tom temperatures of 676° F. on the eastern 
slopes of Kilauea volcano. Last year the 
well came on line with a $14 million, 3- 
megawatt* power plant, only the second 
such geothermal facility in the U.S. Esti¬ 
mates of the island's geothermal potential 
range up to 3,000 megawatts, neai ly twice 
the whole state's present electric-power 
consumption. The further development of 
new geothermal sources would be spurred 
if engineers could design a cable to span 
the 26-mile, 7,000-ft -deep Alenuihaha 
Channel between Hawaii and the other 
islands to permit the export of electricity. 

► Hydropower is Hawaii’s oldest alterna¬ 

tive energy source, dating 
c panels from the turn of the centu¬ 
ry. But hydropower pro¬ 
duces only 1.5% of the 
state's electricity today, and 
it has a limited future be- 
jMpgn cause there are few free- 

flowing streams of any 
'* size or force and little 
- space for storage reservoirs. 


♦A measure of power of 1 million 
watts, equal to 1 million volts driv¬ 
ing 1 million amperes of current, 
or enough to meet the energy 
needs of 300 households. 
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April in New York: the chanteur extraordinaire at the Metropolitan 


-Theater 


Once More, with I'ElectricitS 


YVES MONTAND 


► Wind power remains a tantalizing pos¬ 
sibility. The northeast trade winds are 
consistent and often strong, and seven 
small windmills have been installed on 
ranches and in small businesses. Long- 
range generating capacity is estimated at 
400 megawatts, or up to 25 r /c of the state's 
requirements. But no windmill is now cost 
competitive with oil. An 80-megawatt fa¬ 
cility on Oahu, scheduled for completion 
in 1984, currently projects a loss of 7c on 
every kilowatt-hour. 

► Solar energy seems an obvious answer 
to Hawaii’s problems. Already there are 
an estimated 20,000 solar hot-water units 
statewide, saving as much as $6 million a 
year. On Kauai, G.N. Wilcox Hospital 
has installed a photovoltaic system that 
fills 4 r >r of its electrical and 409r of its hot- 
water needs. But such systems are expen¬ 
sive and generate electricity only in day¬ 
light hours. Even the sun has not 
cooperated this year: thanks partly to dust 
clouds from Mexico's El Chichon volca¬ 
no, Hawaii has had the lowest level of di¬ 
rect solar radiation in 52 years. 

► Ocean thermal energy conversion, or 
otec. is decades away from full develop¬ 
ment, but one otec scientist feels that it 
may one day deliver as much energy from 
Hawaiian waters alone as the entire U S. 
now consumes. OTtc utilizes warm sur¬ 
face waters to heat pressurized ammonia, 
which vaporizes, expands and propels a 
power turbine. Then the gaseous ammo¬ 
nia is cooled by subsurface waters, con¬ 
verted back to a liquid and repeals the 
process all over again. In 1979 a floating 
mini-OTEC plant generated a net 15 kilo¬ 
watts per hour, making it the first such 
plant to produce more energy than it con¬ 
sumes But a larger plant built in 1981 
off Kailua-kona. on Hawaii, was a $50 
million failure- corrosion of the heat- 
exchange pipes by sea water and fouling 
b> small marine plants and bacteria ren¬ 
dered the system useless in a matter of 
days New pipe materials arc being tested, 
and the state, undaunted, has ordered de¬ 
signs for four 10-megawatt OTtc plants. 

H owever the new technologies develop, 
the future of alternative energy in Ha¬ 
waii is at a crucial stage, it is likely to be 
determined less by the new discoveries of 
scientists and engineers than by the ac¬ 
counting decisions of bankers and busi¬ 
nessmen who support such ventures. Gov¬ 
ernor George Ariyoshi believes that 
Hawaii has already passed the point of no 
return. “We have the momentum going in 
our state," he says. “1 don't want us to lose 
it." A new shock from the oil sheiks of the 
Middle East may also change the terms of 
alternative energy’s economic equation. 
Says John Shupe of the Hawaii Natural 
Energy Institute: “We have gone through 
an oil glut. The next shoe that is dropped 
in the Middle East can put the U.S. back 
in a worse position than we were in 1973 
The country is no better prepared." Ha¬ 
waii has made a strenuous effort to see 
that next time it, at least, will be better 
prepared. — By Sara Medina. Reported by 

Dick Thompson/Kona 


T he calendar said Septembei, but the 
audiences filling Manhattan's Metro¬ 
politan Opera House obviously did not 
believe it When the jaunty man in the 
black vest and open-necked shirt saun¬ 
tered out from the wings, it was April in 
Paris and the giant stage was a boulevard: 
for the first time in nearly a quarter of a 
century, Yves Montand is once again on 
tour in America 

For an hour and a half, through some 
30 songs, he does what only he can do. He 
brings to life the almost forgotten spirit of 
the Parisian music hall, still vital, vibrant 
and surging with what he calls /elecfricite. 
Singing all but one of his numbers in 
French, he ranges from comic routines to 
nostalgic set pieces, from songs of social 
protest to romantic ballads as sharp and 
bittersweet as anisette. 

Indeed, Montand, with his sad, weary, 
Bogart eyes, is best when he sings of love 
and melancholy, which seem, as he de¬ 
scribes them, to be one and the same. 
Most audiences, moreover, will almost 
certainly know a bit of his history: his early 
romance with Edith Piaf, his brief affair 
with Marilyn Monroe and his long and en¬ 
during marriage to Actress Simone Signo- 
ret. Montand does not stand alone. He is 
surrounded by ghosts, memories and the 
soft, dusky glow of nostalgia. 

In a show that runs without intermis¬ 
sion. only once is he offstage. And even 
then his image is on: a giant screen de¬ 
scends, and in a skit written by Simone 
Signoret, Montand dictates to an unseen 


! and unfeeling telephone operator a tele¬ 
gram of love to his mistress. The dialogue 
is hilarious, a reminder that Montand, the 
chanteur extraordinaire, is also a gifted 
actor and comedian, the star of such films 
as The Wages of Fear. Z and La Guerre 
Est Fime. 

That acting ability, in fact, is what 
makes Montand such a magnetic singer 
His voice is superb, of course, as mellow 
and true as a bass viol, at 60. he sounds 
just as good as he did 20 or 30 years ago. 
But the soul of a Montand song is not just 
in his voice, it is m his lithe, dancer's 
body, his mobile face, and his articulate, 
talkative hands and fingers. The soul is 
also in the lyrics themselves, and Mon¬ 
tand’s elegant and inimitable phrasing. 
The pity, it must be added, is that so much 
will be lost on audiences that do not know, 
and cannot be expected to know. French. 
The songs, to be sure, are translated in the 
program, but the lyrics are impossible to 
follow in a darkened theater. 

Anolher pity, both in New York and 
the six other American and Canadian cit¬ 
ies Montand will visit on his six-week 
tour, is that he is booked into such huge 
theaters. The Metropolitan, for example, 
seats about 4.000, the Olympia in Paris, 
where Montand is accustomed to playing, 
holds only 2,100. The Metropolitan Opera 
House was designed for grand opera, not 
intimacy and even Montand's consider¬ 
able charm is not large enough to fill 
it, or the other vast halls he will be 
playi ng. — By Geraid Clarke 
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Law 



Old Enough to Know Better 

A stunning rise in crime by senior citizens creates a quandary 

T he pair of gray-haired. men 
looked like any of the other 
retirees at a Publix Super Market 
in Hollywood, Fla But when they 
reached the cashier, one abruptly 
pulled out a gun and demanded 
money l oot in hand, the two fled 
from the store, jumped into a get¬ 
away car, and were whisked away 
by another aging driver The trio 
has played out that scene live 
limes this year, knocking olT 
Wells F argo armored cars as well 
as supermarkets and a bank. They 
are still at large 

Such incidents recall the 1979 
movie of wrinkled wrongdoers. 

Going in Style, with George Burns. 

Art Carney and L ec Slrasbcrg. 

But they point to an ominous 
trend During the 1970s, when the 
number of Americans 55 or older in¬ 
creased bv 22'r, major-felony arrests for 
that group went up 14S r 7. From 1964 to 
1979, arrests for murder by the elderly 
rose 200 r /<; arrests for rape and larceny 
each increased by more than 300 r i 

Of all geratic crimes, none is now 
more prevalent than shoplifting, it is 
reaching epidemic proportions.” says 
Donald Newman, dean of the School of 
Criminal Justice of the State University of 
New York at Albany. “Ask any criminal 
court judge whom he sees across the 
bench at the end of the month before So¬ 
cial Security checks arrive " 

Some explanations for this golden- 
age crime seem as wizened as the male¬ 
factors One theory holds that sex of¬ 
fenses by the elderly are the result of both 
regressive behavior and longer health. 


Glugover offers advice in a Broward County courtroom 

Stretching the dollar beyond the tolerance of the law 


Another says that violent assaults may 
spring from explosive family tensions. 
“Overage criminals feel they are no long¬ 
er bound to a system that has no place for 
them,” concludes Criminologist Gary 
Fein berg of Biscay ne College in Miami. 
“They are adrift, and society has provid¬ 
ed them with neither map nor itinerary 
nor friendly shore ” 

Nonsense, counters Sidney Glugover. 
who counsels elderly shoplifters in Flori¬ 
da's Broward County: “Feinberg and the 
other social scientists like to invent poetic 
theories about alienated subcultures. Eco¬ 
nomics is at the root of the crime. If you 
want a theory for what they're doing, you 
can call it dollar stretch 

One fact is beyond dispute, the law-en¬ 
forcement system is not designed to deal 
with the elderly. As Newman observes. 


“There is really no room in the system for 
the 67-year-old woman caught stealing a 
can of tuna fish A three-year sentence 
may be life for an elderly offender." 

Moreover, because prisons are gener¬ 
ally not equipped to deal with the 
^special physical problems and 
s medical needs of the elderly, im¬ 
prisonment may be impractical if 
not cruel. 

Donald Pappa, a municipal 
court judge in Asbury Park, N.J., 
speaking for many of his col¬ 
leagues, says, “When these people 
come before me, I feel as if I'm 
standing in judgment over my 
own parents.” Even retailers, vic¬ 
tims of most geratic crime, worry 
about sunset-years justice. Says 
Linda Williams of the National 
Coalition to Prevent Shoplifting: 
“The people we represent are in a 
quandary over what to do. The 
best way to deal with elderly of¬ 
fenders may be through diversion 
programs, and not in ihe courts." 

One model approach is Glu- 
gover's program for rehabilitating first- 
time shoplifters. If they agree to take 
twelve weeks of counseling, the offenders 
can avoid conventional punishment. One 
of Glugover's goals is to keep his clients in¬ 
volved in constructive community activi¬ 
ty, like clerical work in Broward C'ounty 
offices He stresses the value of ongoing 
therapy. “They don't consider it a crime 
until they're arrested. Then the real world 
comes crashing down on them When 
you're 65 or 70 and arc arrested for shop¬ 
lifting, you want to take the gas pipe." His 
results are encouraging: of the 1,200 peo¬ 
ple who have enrolled over the four-year 
life of the program, less than 2 f/ t have been 
arrested again. Such counseling is still 
rare, however: meanwhile, the nation’s 
population continues to grow older. It is no 
wonder that criminologists get gray ■ 


HOSPITALIZED. Janet Gaynor, 73. winner of 
the first Oscai for Best Actress (1929), in 
serious condition with eleven broken ribs, 
a fractured collarbone, pelvic fractures, 
an injured bladder and a damaged kid¬ 
ney, and Mary Martin, 68. stai of Broad¬ 
way’s original South Pacific and TV’s first 
Peter Pan. m good condition with two 
fractured ribs, a fractured pelvis and a 
punctured lung, after a vehicular acci¬ 
dent: in San Francisco. Gaynor and her 
husband Paul Gregory, 61, and Martin and 
her pressagent, Ben Washer, 76, were rid¬ 
ing in a taxi when they were struck broad¬ 
side by a van. Washer was killed. Gregory 
is in good condition. 

DIED. Clifford Curzon, 75, sublime British 
pianist whose keyboard virtuosity and 
prodigious repertory won him world ac¬ 


Milestones 


claim; of congestive heart failure; in Lon¬ 
don A child prodigy, Curzon became a 
subprofessor at the Royal Academy of 
Music when he was 19. When asked to ex¬ 
plain his musical ability he once said, “I 
practice and practice and work and work 
I dare not take anything for granted." 

DIED. Mohammed Abdullah, 76. the tempes¬ 
tuous “Lion of Kashmir” who struggled 
over much of his life to free his predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim homeland from the politi¬ 
cal domination of India; of a heart attack; 
in Srinagar, Kashmir. 

DIED. Frederic Dannay, 76, former advertis¬ 
ing art director who found his real cre¬ 
ative calling as co-author of the Ellery 
Queen mysteries; in White Plains, N.Y. 
Dannay and his cousin, former Press- 


agent Manfred B. Lee, who died in 1971, 
wrote the first Queen story. The Roman 
Hat Mystery, for a 1928 magazine contest. 
They won, marking the beginning of a 43- 
year collaboration in which Queen, a so¬ 
phisticated. improbably knowledgeable 
man about town, solved intricate puzzles 
in more than 60 novels. 

DIED. Jack Tworkov, 82. revered member of 
the New York school of abstract expres¬ 
sionist painting; in Provincetown, Mass. 
An admirer of Cezanne, Tworkov worked 
with bold yet lyrical brushstrokes to build 
up fields of color, which he played against 
one another. Like many abstract expres¬ 
sionists. he found his subject in the act of 
painting. He once said, “My hope is to 
confront the picture without a ready tech¬ 
nique or prepared attitude." 
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Religion 



A.L.C.’s Bishop Preus: foot dragging no more L.C.A.'s Bishop Crumley: expecting the best 


Thunderou s M ajorities for Union 

Meeting separately, four U.S. churches move closer together 


L utherans in the U.S. have struggled 
for much of the 20th century to 
overcome divisions inside their ranks 
Personality conflicts and doctrinal quar¬ 
rels have divided the churches, which 
were made up mostly of German and 
Scandinavian immigrants and hence 
were also split by language and geogra¬ 
phy But painstaking diplomacy, con¬ 
ducted among as many as 18 denomi¬ 
nations that existed a century ago, 
produced by 1963 a melding inLo I wo 
giant branches the American Lutheran 
Church (A.L.C.), a power in the Midwest: 
and the Lutheran Church in America 
(L.C A.), with substantial membership in 
the Northeast 

Last week at simultaneous conven¬ 
tions of the A.L.C. in San Diego and 
the L C.A. in Louisville, as well as 
of the much smaller Association of Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran Churches (A.E.LC.) in 
Cleveland, the three Lutheran churches 
voted by thunderous majorities to agree, 
in principle, to unite. After applause and 
some tears, the conventions then used 
long-distance telephones to pray together: 
“Call us now to ever deeper levels of uni¬ 
ty; gather us as long-dispersed Lutherans 
into richer communion . . .” 

The Commission for a New Lutheran 
Church, created by the agreement, will 
waste no time in nailing down the historic 
moment; it begins negotiations on the de¬ 
tails later this month in Madison, Wis. 
The timetable calls for separate church 
votes on a union document in 1986 and a 
convention to approve the constitution of 
the new body in 1987. The resulting 
church, with 5.4 million members, would 
become the nation's fourth-largest Protes¬ 


tant denomination (behind the Southern 
Baptist Convention, United Methodist 
Church, and National Baptist Conven¬ 
tion, U.S.A., Inc.) 

Bishop James Crumley, the L.C A 
leader, says “There have been few' times 
in my life when I have felt this kind of 
elation a thrill in every fiber of my 
being I fully expect the new' church to be 
realized.” Problems still remain, however 
Though the churches embrace the same 
creeds, there are some differences in or¬ 
ganization. Also, the L C.A. belongs to 
the socially active National Council of 
Churches; the other two groups do not. 

Another possible snag: the A.L.C. re¬ 
quires that any merger be ratified by two- 
thirds of us 4.900 U S. congregations. But 
A.L .C. Presiding Bishop David Preus, un¬ 
til recently a fool dragger on union, pre¬ 
dicts a happy ending. Says he. “Jt is ap¬ 
parent that the rank and file in our 
church wish to go ahead with dispatch ” 
Remaining outside the process is the con¬ 
servative, 2.6 million-member Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. 

Extending their ecumenical spirit 
even further last week, the three Luther¬ 
an conventions authorized occasional 
“interim” sharing of Communion with 
Episcopalians, making official what al¬ 
ready often happens unofficially in some 
parishes. Significantly, the Episcopal 
Church at its New Orleans convention 
overwhelmingly passed a companion 
measure. The actions neither establish 
full intercommunion nor resolve out¬ 
standing doctrinal differences. But in his¬ 
tory’s long run they could prove even 
more important than the moves to unite 
the Lutherans. ■ 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN MODERNIZERS 

“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide.” the old Episcopal 
hymn goes Or went. At the church's tri¬ 
ennial convention in New' Orleans last 
week. 1.200 Episcopal bishops and dele¬ 
gates had their moment to decide, and 
they adopted the first revision of the offi¬ 
cial hymnal in 42 years. The commission 
that worked out the new texts (tunes 
come later) told the delegates that the 
1940 edition had a disproportionate num¬ 
ber of 19th century hymns, as well as sev¬ 
eral containing archaic or questionable 
language. James Russell Lowell s Once to 
Every Man and Nation was dropped on 
theological grounds: the delegates agreed 
that God is inclined to give people and 
nations more than a single chance. De¬ 
leted too was Rudyard Kipling’s God of 
Our Fathers with its reference to “lesser 
breeds without the law," which the com¬ 
mission suggested was “uncomfortably 
imperialistic” The delegates oveiruled 
the commission, however, to retain the 
second verse of the national anthem de¬ 
spite its militaristic language. As befits a 
church that now ordains women priests, 
the delegates changed several allegedly 
sexist words—for example, “Christians” 
instead of “brotheis ” A number of new 
songs were added, including the catchy 
Morning Has Broken Like the First 
Morning, made popular by Pop Singer 
Cat Stevens. Congregations are not re¬ 
quired to use the new edition, but after 
last week, judging by the delegates’ senti¬ 
ments, most Episcopalians will eventual¬ 
ly be singing a different song. 

JERRY’S JOURNAL 

America's Evangelical Protestants pub¬ 
lish a number of respectable periodicals, 
but their hard-line cousins, known as 
Lundamenlahsts. have stumbled along 
journalistically with bitter broadsides, pe¬ 
destrian house organs and tabloids. Vir¬ 
ginia's media-wise Pastor Jerry EaJweJl 
means to change all that. He i:» launching 
a new monthly. Fundamentalist Journal, 
and the September premiere issue has 
been distributed to 75,000 potential sub¬ 
scribers. Though leaden and overloaded 
! with articles by staff members at Falwelfs 
college, seminary and church in Lynch¬ 
burg, Va , the magazine could be effective 
in rallying Fundamentalists and helping 
outsiders decode doctrinal intricacies. 
Falwell says the Journal is “totally differ¬ 
ent” from his other outlet. Moral Majority 
Report (circ. 550,000): “Whereas Moral 
Majority is strictly a political lobbying or¬ 
ganization, the Journal is totally a minis¬ 
try to Christians with no political com¬ 
mitments.” Nonetheless, future numbers 
will carry theologically pitched pieces on 
such controversies as abortion, school 
prayer and capital punishment. ■ 
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Graham Greene in Antibes: revealing dn ambiguous theology with intoxicating themes 


The Surpri se of Sp iritual S lapstick 

MONSIGNOR QUIXOTE by Graham Greene; Simon & Schuster; 221 pages; $12.95 


T he lone is ominous, the guilt perva¬ 
sive Prayers are uttered under gray, 
indifferent skies. No one is quite certain 
where the atmosphere ends and the char¬ 
acters begin. The place is Grceneland, 
scene of some 40 books and movies By 
now readers should be weary of its squalor 
and despair Instead, each year brings 
more visitors. The reason is Graham 
Greene's ability to remain, a! 78, one of 
the world's most unpredictable artists. 
From comedies like May We Borrow 
Your Husband? to the sheer lunacy of 
Travels with My Aunt, he has consistently 
astonished those who thought his mastery 
ended with theological melodramas like 
The Power and the Glory or moral thrillers 
like The Third Man . 

Monsignor Quixote. Greene's 22nd 
novel, is his most surprising, an intoxicat¬ 
ing mix of all the previous themes, antic, 
religious and somber His heroes have 
tumbled, almost unchanged, from Cer¬ 
vantes' 17th century classic. A Vatican 
prelate, whose Mercedes is miraculously 
“repaired’' by Padre Quixote (who simply 
fills the empty gas tank) grunts a boon: 
“There are more sinners among the bour¬ 
geois than among peasants go forth 
like your ancestor Don Quixote on the 
highroads of the world “ 

In an ailing little Seat (a Spanish Fiat) 
dubbed Rocinante, the newly elevated 
monsignor and his Communist compan¬ 
ion Sancho set out for Madrid, a city that 
neither has seen for many years. Like 
Spain itself since the death of the Genera¬ 
lissimo. these innocents hurtle into the 
20th century with ingenuous vigor. Feast¬ 
ing on suckling pig in Madrid's toniest res¬ 
taurant or visiting the Valley of the Fallen, 
Spain’s grandiose monument to its Civil 
War dead, the compaheros loudly dispute 
the met its of their beliefs: the Gulag vs. the 

64 ’.. _ _ ~ 


Inquisition. Stalin vs. Judas: Brezhnev vs. 
Franco. The priest veers toward an ecu 
menical humanism; the Marxist sighs fora 
materialistic utopia. They agree only 
about the culture that confronts them. 
Says Quixote: “It’s an absurd world or we 
wouldn't be here together" 

Unlike his ancestor, the monsignor 
does not tilt at windmills, but joyrides on 
them, producing some superlative non¬ 
sense. In the university tow n of Salaman¬ 
ca, where Sancho once studied with the 
philosopher Unamuno, they wander into 
a Spanish house of prostitution. The un¬ 
suspecting Quixote comments, “What a 


Excerpt 

‘Why they named it after 
that old scoundrel [Abra¬ 
ham] 1 wouldn't know.’ 

‘Why... a scoundrel?’ 

'Wasn’t he prepared to kill his 
own son? Oh, of course, there was a 
much worse scoundrel—the one 
you call God—he actually per¬ 
formed the ugly deed. What an ex¬ 
ample he set, and Stalin killed his 
spiritual sons in imitation. He very 
nearly killed Communism along 
with them just as the Curia has 
killed the Catholic Church.’ 

'Not entirely, Sancho. Here be¬ 
side you is at least one Catholic in 
spite of the Curia.' 

'Yes, and here is one Commu¬ 
nist who is still alive in spite of the 
Politburo. We are survivors, you 
and 1, father. Let us drink to that/ 
and he fetched a bottle from MM 
the stream. • WW 



5 large staff of charming young women for 
l so small a hotel." Ignorant of films, for ex- 
S ample, he picks a pious-sounding title for 
< his first viewing. X-rated grunts of A 
* Maidens Prayer, however, make him 
wonder: “They seemed to suffer such a lot. 
From the sounds they made." His more 
worldly companion advises, “They were 
pretending—this is acting, father—to 
have unbearable pleasure." 

Even in picaresque novels, such de¬ 
lights can soon sour. Greenes model 
seems to shift from Don Quixote to Picas¬ 
so’s Guernica. The ominous and still pow¬ 
erful Guardia Civil hunts the morisignor, 
who naively visits porno flicks and whore¬ 
houses wearing the purple socks of his 
rank. A furious bishop strips Quixote of 
his priestly function: he can no longer say 
Mass for communicants. But the priest is 
irrepressible. As his last clerical act, Qui¬ 
xote turns a religious festival into a riot, 
righteously ripping hundred-peseta notes 
from a statue of the Virgin As Sancho 
leads him into sanctuary, he sounds an 
enduring tocsin: “We all make cruel paro¬ 
dies of what we intend." 

That epitaph obviously seivcs Monsi¬ 
gnor Quixote s author as well as his char¬ 
acters. But the book is not as cruel as the 
world it mocks, and Greene has not fallen 
short of his intention to enlighten as well 
as entertain. Moreover, he has revealed 
more of his ambiguous theology than in 
any recent work, including his veiled 
autobiography. “Like a Catholic priest, 
writers are unfulfilled." the quixotic nov¬ 
elist once observed “The priest cannot 
get close enough to sanctity in his own 
eyes. The writer cannot get close enough 
to writing well." This time neither Father 
Quixote nor Graham Greene could ap¬ 
proach his limits with more authentic hu¬ 
mility or grace. 


■ ■ ■ 

Over 6 ft., long-legged, stoop-shoul¬ 
dered and restless, Graham Greene seems 
to fill his small modern apartment over¬ 
looking the Antibes yacht basin. Although 
he visits England almost every year to see 
his daughter and annually spends some 
ti me in Paris, he has lived on the R i viera for 
17 years. The latest addition to his small 
library is a dossier from British intelli¬ 
gence. Flipping to the years 1941 -44, w hen 
he worked in the Foreign Office, Greene 
discovers many pages completely blacked 
over. “The material isstill too sensitive." he 
concludes. "The world isn't black and 
white. More like black and gray.” 

Some years are grayer than others. 
Last January, Greene charged the police 
and judiciary of Nice with widespread 
corruption. Particular venom was re¬ 
served for Real Estate Developer Daniel 
Guy. The shady Guy and Martine 
Cloetta, daughter of Greene's longtime 
secretary Yvonne, were divorced in 1979. 
He won custody of their daughter by what 
Greene thought was bribery and influ- 
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The new science magazine 
from Time Incorporated 
for smart people who 
aren't scientists 


Now you can take part in 
the most exciting adventure 
of our time. The scientific 
explosion that's turning our 
world upside down. Reported 
monthly in DISCOVER, the 
newsmagazine of science— 
from the publishers of TIME, 
LIFE and FORTUNE. 


DISCOVER tells it all in clear, 
lively, jargon-free English the 
nonscientist can understand 
and enjoy, With stunning illus¬ 
trations that make science 
memorable. 

Pi ck up a co py at vour 
new s stand today . 
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ence. Borrowing Zola’s title, the author 
published his resulting investigations in 
J Accuse. Last month, however. Guy won 
his libel suit. In a rare decision, a French 
court banned sales of Greene's book. Why 
did Greene lift his pen for local justice? It 
was really an act of friendship. Says the 
writer: ‘The Cloettas are foreigners. They 
had no power here. I just went to war for 
my friends.” 

Greene dedicated Monsignor Quixote 
to other friends—comrades in travel. 
“Each summer for several years,” recalls 
Greene, “I've toured Spain with priests in a 
little dented car. visiting holy sites and dis¬ 
cussing theology.” The novel’s picaresque 
comedy is also an oblique homage to 
Greene’s close friend and fellow convert to 
Roman Catholicism, Evelyn Waugh, who 
died in 1966. “I miss him greatly. Hih ven¬ 
om was never mean, but instructive. The 
great humorists keep us in perspective.” 

The author's next work will concern a 
very different sort of companion. The Gen¬ 
eral is the tentative title for a memoir of the 
late Torrijos Herrera, the strongman of 
Panama for more than 13 years. Torrijos 
felt a great kinship with Greene and yearly 
bought his passage to Panama. Greene 
may have accepted out of his continuing 
fascination with Latin America and its 
leaders. The general, a heavy-footed prac¬ 
tical joker, once suggested that Greene, 
then having passport trouble, pose as a 
Panamanian colonel and observe troop 
training at Fort Bragg. N.C. 

The old thriller writer gazes out to sea 
with pale eyes “1 was templed, but . . .” 
Today, like one of his troubled characters, 
he is drawn to more final roles, and this 
time he will have to play one of them. 
“But death.” he admits, “now is tire¬ 
some to contemplate. Should 1 start a new 
novel or have I the time only for a short 
story? ” — By J.D. Reed 

Bookkee per _ 

T HE MAN WHO WAS VOGUE: THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF CONDE N AST 
by Caroline Seebohm 
Viking; 390 pages; $18.95 

T here was an air of mystery about him, a 
hint of longings and disappointments 
beneath the veneer of privilege. It may 
have been the company he kept, a circle 
that embraced society matrons and jazz 
musicians but few people he could call 
friends. It may have been the parties, those 
lavish buffets for 600 or so at his 30-room 
Park Avenue penthouse or his vast Long 
Island estate, functions at which he never 
seemed quite at ease. During the 1920s and 
'30s, when his magazines— Vogue, Vanity 
Fair , House Garden —were setting stan¬ 
dards of taste and fashion for a newly as¬ 
sertive America, Conde Nast was one of 
the most elegant figures of the age. 

As described in this sturdy biography 
by Caroline Seebohm, a Vogue contributor 
who was given access to company files, 
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Do you want to become a millionaire? 

You can. Now we offer 
this opportunity 
25 times 1 MILLION DM! 


This is exceptional An inheritance or business venture could never offer you such a i 
chance' The NORTH-WEST-GERMAN-STATE-LOTTERY offers you the possibility to < 
belong to an international group of clever participants All prizes are quoted and paid 
out in German Marks (DM) This is where your advantage is The West Get man Mark has 
been one of the strongest currencies in the world for years 

Each lottery runs over a period of 6 month, one class per month There are 300 000 
tickets with 107 858 prizes totalling over 103 Million DM A total of 242 jackpots ranging 
from 100 000 -tolMillion DM areraffled-offplusplentyofmediumand smaller prizes It 
is also possible that 10 prizes of 100 000 - DM will be combined into a Super-Jackpot 
of 1 Million.- determined in pre-drawings That means that 24 prizes or 1 Million DM 
plus 2 guaranteed prizes of 1 Million and 2 Million each will be drawn — 26 Super Jack 
pots — 26 Millionaires. 

Name us another game where this is possible' The drawings are held in public and 
supervised by state auditors All prizes are guaranteed by the German Government 
The great thing is that nobody will find out about your winnings because you - as a 
player - remain anonymous 


PRIZE-SCHEDULE j= ( 

300.000 ticket numbers in the game f 

107.858 winning numbers 




36 out of 100 numbers are winners 


1. Class 

Octobar-Drawinga ’62 


MILLION DM 

mam price guaranteed 


2. Class 

Oct./Nov.-Drawlnga '82 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


3. Class 

Nov./Dac.-Drawlnga ’82 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10 X100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


4. Class 

Dec./Jan.-Drawlnga '83 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 

MILLION DM or 

10x100.000 DM 


5. Class 

Jan./Feb.-Drawings *83 


MILLION DM or 

10 x 100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10 x 100 00 # DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100.000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10 x 100.000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100.000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10x100 000 DM 

MILLION DM or 

10 x 100 000 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10 x 10(rfjf)0 DM 


MILLION DM or 

10 x 100.000 DM 


6. Class-Main draw 
Fsb./March-Drawings ’83 

1 

1 MILLION DM or 

1 lOxinanuoDM 

1 

1 MILLION DM or 

10 x IQDOffifoM 

-4 

MILLION DM or 

1 

10 x KID ODD DM 

1 

MILLION DM or 

10 x 100 OtfODM 

1 

MILLION DM or 

10 X 100,000 DM 


1 X 
11 X 
110 x 

1.100 x 

5.100 x 


50.000 

DM 

4 

X 

50.000 

DM 

5 

X 

50 000 

DM 

6 x 

50.000 DM 

7 x 

50.000 DM 

6x 

25.000 

DM 

2 

X 

25.000 

DM 

5 

X 

25.000 

DM 

6 x 

25.000 DM 

7 x 

25.000 DM 

6 x 

15.000 

DM 

2 

X 

15.000 

DM 

3 

X 

15.000 

DM 

6 x 

15.000 DM 

7 x 

15.000 DM 

6 x 

10.000 

DM 

2 

X 

10.000 

DM 

3 

X 

10.000 

DM 

4 x 

10.000 DM 

7 x 

10.000 DM 

6 x 

5 000 

DM 

2 

X 

5.000 

DM 

3 

X 

5.000 

DM 

4 x 

5.000 DM 

5k 

5.000 DM 

6 x 

3.000 

DM 

12 

X 

3.000 

DM 

13 

X 

3.000 

DM 

14 x 

3.000 DM 

15 x 

3.000 DM 

16 x 

2 000 

DM 

120 

X 

2 000 

DM 

130 

X 

2.000 

DM 

140 X 

2.000 DM 

150 x 

2.OO0 DM 

160 x 

1.000 

DM 

1.200 

X 

1 OOO 

DM 

1 300 

X 

1.000 

DM 

1 400 X 

1 OOO DM 

1.500 x 

1.000 DM 

1.600 x 

240 

DM 

6.200 

X 

360 

DM 

7.300 

X 

480 

DM 

8.400 x 

600 DM 

9.500 x 

720 DM 

62.000 x 


MILLION DM 

I SUPER JACK POT 


50.000 DM 
25.000 DM 
15.000 DM 
10.000 DM 
5.000 DM 
3.000 DM 
2.000 DM 
1.000 DM 
720 DM 


| 7.584 - 6.018.000 DM|V6.802 - 9.568.000 DM|| 10.020= 1 1 362.000 DM || 1 1 238- 13.410.000 DM || 63.857-54.238.000 DM I 


How to participate: 

■ You order your ticket with on the order coupon below. 

? Within days you receive your ticket together with an invoice and the 
official drawing schedule with rules and regulations, 
o PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. You can also pay 
for your ticket after receipt of the invoice. Payment can be made by 
personal check,travellers check, bank transfer (add remittance bank 
charge) or in cash via registered air mail (cash at your own risk). 

<4 After each class you will receive the official winning list together with 
the ticket of the next class via air mail. 

'5' If your ticket has been drawn, you will immediately receive a winning 
notification. Your drawn ticket is eliminated from the game, therefore 
we will offer you a new ticket (replacement-ticket) so that you can keep 
on playing right up to tha 6. class. 


" Your prize-money will be transferred to you within one week of your 
request by check or any other way you desire. Of course, if you hit a 
jackpot you can come in person to collect your prize in cash. 

' If you are already our customer, please do not order, because you 
receive the ticket automatically for the next lottery. 


4Brtdwwh 


You can be sure you will receive fast, honest 
and confidential service Now it is up to you, 
therefore order and mail the coupon today 


LOtS Of LUCk 

■ ■■ ■ - - HANS HERZOG 

Your chance to win l 1 ! 3 0-2000 Hamburg 60*W^armany 

If coupon is missing,write for information. 


I try my luck and order! 

All classes (1st - 6th class) 69. Lottery, beginning 
October 1,1962 to March 25, 1983 

Please fill in number of tickets you want to order. 




1/1 ticket 

738.00 

• 

307.50 

• 

175.75 

1/2 ticket 

378.00 

• 

157.50 

• 

90.00 

1/4 ticket 

198.00 

• 

82.50 

# 

47.15 


' US$ prices and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange. 
Prices are for all 6 claasas including air mail postage 
and winning list after each class. No additiona l chargss. 

| mHUm VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL Ummi I 


Service 

eorWw ide 


Mail coupon to 


Hans Herzog 
Alsterdorfer Str. 326 
D-2000 Hamburg 60 W.-Germany 


Please write in German [ 

69/68 Mr L Mrs 1 

First Name : ! I I I \ 


English 

j Miss! 


Please print in 
clear letters. 



Street 

ihuii 

P. O. Box 

IIIUII 

City 

mini 

Country 

limn 





























Books 


Nast was not quite what he seemed. He 
was a parvenu from the provinces, raised in 
St. Louis, the second son of a ne’er-do-well 
speculator. Through a Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity classmate, he landed a job at Col - 
liers Weekly, and by 1909 had learned 
enough about publishing to buy an obscure 
high-society weekly journal. He improved 
everything—the paper, the fashion draw¬ 
ings, the photography, the writing—and 
within a decade Vogue became the nation's 
most influential, and most lucrative, arbi¬ 
ter of fashion In 1913 Nast launched Van¬ 
ity Fair , a witty, literary monthly. He hired 
a succession of bright young women editors 
(Clare Boothe Luce, Helen Lawrenson, 
Millicent Fenwick, Marya Mannes) and 
gave them carte blanche. 



Comte Wast_ 

A parvenu turned connoisseur of women . 

A wise move. Nast knew almost noth¬ 
ing about fashion. “Until the day he died, 
he could not tell you why a certain model 
was good or bad,” writes Seebohm. "But 
he was a connoisseur of women. His re¬ 
spect for them as colleagues was topped 
only by his appreciation of them as ro¬ 
mantic inspiration.” 

Indeed, Nast sensed before most other 
men that American women were growing 
serious about taking care of themselves. 
(There were no beauty parlors in Muncie, 
Ind., in 1900, the sociologist Lynds found; 
by 1928 there were seven.) Nast also hit 
upon the heretical notion that a publica¬ 
tion could prosper by appealing to a small, 
select audience. If he seemed aloof and 
distracted as he moved through the shoals 
and eddies of cafe society, it may have 
been because he was, at heart, a maker of 
magazines. He pioneered foreign editions 
(the British, French and German versions 
of Vogue, known round the office as 
Brogue, Frog and Grog), introduced color 
photography and invented the “bleed" 
(borderless) page. He spent his idle hours 
analyzing advertising and circulation fig¬ 
ures. Nast once confessed: "I am merely a 
glorified bookkeeper." 


To her credit, Seebohm is informative 
but not leering about the sadder side of 
Nast’s life (two marriages, two divorces, 
gossip columns full of pointless trysts), 
putting her focus on his rise to promi¬ 
nence as a publisher. She also chronicles 
Nast’s fall, in 1929. only 2 l A years after he 
had given up his company's stock to a 
fabulously successful public offering. In 
1930 Conde Nast lost control of his maga¬ 
zines. There followed a 23-year struggle 
that broke his spirit and his health—but 
did not. curiously, diminish his dogged 
devotion to throwing parties. He was on 
his way to regaining both firm and for¬ 
tune. Years after his death in 1942, his 
surviving magazines were sold to the 
Newhouse newspaper chain, and they 
continue to prosper. Vanity Fair, which 
Nast had folded in 1936, will be re¬ 
launched by Newhouse early next year. 
And Nast’s name remains synonymous 
with quality, style, taste and the enduring 
lesson he taught a generation of Ameri¬ 
can publishers, and American men gen¬ 
erally: what women want is to be taken 
seriously. — By Donald Morrison 

Out off Lim bo 

SELECTED STORIES 
by Robert Walser 

Farrar. Straus & Giroux; 194 pages; $16.50 

I n 1914 Author Robert Walser wrote: 

"How horrible it must be to know that 
one is famous and to feel that one doesn’t 
deserve it at all.” This problem was one 
that Walser (1878-1956) never had to 
face. Three of his novels were published 
during his lifetime, and his work won the 
admiration of such contemporaries as 
Franz Kafka and Hermann Hesse. But 
the Swiss-born Walser received almost no 
public recognition or support. He spent 
the last 27 years of his life in mental insti¬ 
tutions, and his writings, all in German, 
seemed permanently consigned to the 
limbo of the unread. 

Selected Stories offers 42 reasons why 
Walser’s works earned obscurity and de¬ 
served far better. Chosen and largely 
translated by Poet Christopher Middle- 
ton, these prose pieces written between 
1907 and 1929 convey a sensibility that 
was well ahead of its time. A half-century 
or so before Beckett, Walser was instruct¬ 
ing an actor in how to end a play that 
would end all plays: "Then the painted- 
scenery houses collapse, like frightful 
drunkards, and bury you. Only one of 
your hands is to be seen, reaching up from 
the smoking ruins. The hand is still mov¬ 
ing a little, then the curtain descends." 

Walser's apocalyptic vision stole a 
march on the many literary ones that 
were to follow in this century. So did he 
aiso help invent what later became a 
modernist stereotype: the passive, clerkly 
man who must find ways of passing time 
while waiting for the end. In The Job Ap¬ 
plication, Walser portrays a degree of dif¬ 


fidence that borders on catatonia: “I 
know that your good firm is large, proud, 
old, and rich, thus I may yield to the 
pleasing supposition that a nice, easy, 
pretty little place would be available, into 
which, as into a kind of warm cubbyhole, 
I can slip.” Another of Walser’s monolo- 
gists has a job but finds it pointless: "My 
life till now seems to have been fairly 
empty, and the certainty that it will re¬ 
main empty gives a feeling of endlessness, 
a feeling which tells one to go to sleep, and 
to do only the most unavoidable things." 
He concludes his meditation by imagin¬ 
ing an ideal state of loneliness: “No sun, 
no culture, me, naked on a high rock, no 
storms, not even a wave, no water, no 
wind, no streets, no benches, no money. 



Robert Walser 

A sensibility well ahead of its time. 

no time, and no breath. Then, at least, I 
should not be afraid any more.” 

Short of such negative nirvanas, 
Walser’s characters amuse themselves by 
strolling about. The Walk, a record of one 
such expedition and the longest piece in 
this collection, belongs on any short list of 
great 20th century stories. Its narrator is 
an excruciatingly proper and longwinded 
sort who turns a day’s worth of rambling 
into a small comic epic. He jousts with a 
tailor over a defective suit: “The sleeves 
suffer from an objectionable surfeit of 
length, and the waistcoat is eminently dis¬ 
tinguished in that it creates the impres¬ 
sion and evokes the unpleasant sem¬ 
blance of my being the bearer of a fat 
stomach.” His adventures are many, but 
nightfall brings them to an end: “As I 
looked at earth and air and sky the mel¬ 
ancholy unquestioning thought came to 
me that I was a poor prisoner between 
heaven and earth, that all men were mis¬ 
erably imprisoned in this way ...” Hind¬ 
sight lends this perception, recorded in 
1917, some added poignancy. Walser died 
on Christmas Day in 1956 while taking a 
walk on the grounds of his sanatorium in 
eastern Switzerland. —By Paul Gray 
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Letters 


P.L.O. Pullout 


j To the Editors: 

Is the security that Israel seeks possi¬ 
ble ISepl. 6j? Terrorism has not ended just 
because the P.L.O. has been evacuated 
from West Beirut. There are now new 
borders for the P.L.O. to cross. The guns 
have fallen silent for today. But there is no 
guarantee that they will not be picked up 
again tomorrow. 

Richard D. Jarumay 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Yasser Arafat can wax poetic about 
how much the P.L.O. loves peace. But his 
followers showed their real values in the 
senseless, bloody way they celebrated 
their “victory": by firing into the air, kill¬ 
ing 17 people and wounding more than 40 
with stray bullets 

Matthew Davy 
Ripon. Wis. 



if 

fc~.fr- •. 


What Israel has done in Beirut is 
wrong. But it is also wrong to forget that 
all of the carnage and destruction that has 
taken place could have been avoided if, 
years ago or even a few weeks ago, the 
P.L.O. had been willing to acknowledge 
the right of Israel to exist as a secure state, 
free of terrorism. 

Malcolm Grad 
Arusha, Tanzania 

The blood of the innocent civilians 
killed in Beirut is not on the Israelis but 
on the nations that have continued to aid 
and encourage the P.L.O. to lake up arms 
against Israel. 

Yinka Adagun 

Lagos, Nigeria 

The only thing that Palestine had in 
common with Transjordan was that both 
countries were under the supervision of 
the British High Commissioner for Pales¬ 
tine from 1921 until Transjordan received 
its independence in 1946. The Palestinian 
influx to what is now Jordan started in 
1947. If Israeli Defense Minister Sharon’s 
reasoning is followed, any country that 


has a Palestinian majority is a Palestinian 
state. Next on his famous map will proba ¬ 
bly be Kuwait. 

Graziella M . Figi 
Chicago 

Bull Market 

Wall Street's rally ISepl. 61 in the 
midst of a bust economy is a scam initiat¬ 
ed by the Feds and timed for elections. 
The big-money interests can and will lead 
the way out, grabbing nice profits, just 
about the time the small investor decides 
that he too should get in on the act and 
put his dollars into the market. 

Mike de Martelly 
Marlborough. N.H. 

I am more worried about Main Street 
than I am about Wall Street. 

Julian Hammer 
Carteret. N.J 

Sense of Insecurity 

In the Essay “The Inevitable Limits 
of Security" [Aug. 301, TIME offers only 
negative comments about the Secret Ser¬ 
vice. The President's protectors risk their 
lives every day and have no margin for er¬ 
ror. The luxury of “worrying about it to¬ 
morrow, ' an attitude common in almost 
all other professions, is unheard of among 
the Secret Service. 

Mark D. Weinberg 
Assistant Press Secretary to the President 
Washington, D.C. 

Resisting Uncle Sam 

Our President has asked not for a 
draft but only for a registration [Aug. 301 
to see who might be available should the 
need arise. If all the young men who 
served in the military during World War 
II had sat back on their thumbs and said 
no, we wouldn’t be having the present 
problems. There would not be any 
“rights" to cry about. 

Yvonne A. Herron 
Des Moines 

As one who registered for the draft 
this year, it concerns me that Enton Eller 
used the name of God to advocate civil 
disobedience. He should read God's spe¬ 
cific instruction in Romans 13: l from The 
Living Bible: “Obey the government, for 
God is the one who has put it there." 

Craig P DuMez 
Hartland, Wis. 

Registering for a future draft will only 
encourage the U.S. to confront world cri¬ 
ses with military strength. Our Govern¬ 
ment has shown little respect for the 
American youth who will be forced to car¬ 
ry out the Pentagon’s policies. Peace and 
human dignity are not advanced by prep¬ 
arations for war. 

Stephen Newcomer 
Oak Brook, III. 
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The new science magazine 
from Time Incorporated 
for smart people who 
aren't scientists 


Now you can take part in 
the most exciting adventure 
of our time. The scientific 
explosion that's turning our 
world upside down. Reported 
monthly in DISCOVER, the 
newsmagazine of science— 
from the publishers of TIME, 
LIFE and FORTUNE. 



DISCOVER tells it all in clear, 
lively, jargon-free English the 
nonscientist can understand 
and enjoy. With stunning illus¬ 
trations that make science 
memorable. 

Pick up a copy gt your. 
newsst and today. 
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Letters 


Black and White at Harvard 

Regarding the appointment of Jack 
Greenberg to teach minority issues at 
Harvard, we are not protesting Green¬ 
berg's race I Aug. 231. Black students and 
others are lobbying for desegregation of 
the virtually all-white faculty at Harvard 
Law. At issue is the rectitude of affirma¬ 
tive action as a remedy for racially exclu¬ 
sive hiring patterns. If Harvard and its 
defenders can convince the American 
people that affirmative action equals anti¬ 
white racism, then every affirmative ac¬ 
tion policy is in jeopardy. If this issue has 
“no validity" to Jack Greenberg, what 
must be questioned is not his color but his 
competence to represent black interests. 

Muhammad Kenyalta , President 
Harvard Black Law Students Association 
Harvard Law School 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It is not that Jack Greenberg's white¬ 
ness disqualifies him from teaching mi¬ 
nority law. It is that an> black scholar 
would be better qualified to do so. 

Stephanie Voss 
Kensington, Md. 

I am dumbfounded by the outcry over 
Jack Greenberg. A lack of minority class¬ 
es cannot be solved by attacking a leading 
advocate of their cause. 

Matthew M Neumeier 
Harvard Law Review 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Peru Pays 

Commenting on Mexico's financial 
situation [Slept. 61, TIME states that Peru 
will not be able to fulfill its foreign-debt 
obligations. Peru never intended to re¬ 
schedule its foreign debt and will repay 
the$l billion due in 1982. 

Fernando Schwa lb 
Ambassador of Peru 
Washington, D.C. 


Psychic Doodles 

The article “The Customers Always 
Write" [Sept. 61 encourages the notion 
that an Andrea McNichol can take a 
complex task like doodling and use it to 
summarize an individual's entire psyche. 
This pop psychology is dangerous mainly 
because it can be misused as “science" by 
employers seeking to scieen employees 
An analysis of doodling is helpful if the 
doodler explains what w'as happening or 
what he was thinking at the time To iso¬ 
late the doodle does a disservice to all as¬ 
pects of behavioral analysis. 

Mark W. Peterson, M.D. 

Decatur, Ala . 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters. Time & Life Building. 3-6 
2-chome Ohtemachi. Chiyodaku. Tokyo 100. Japan, 
and should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space 

-- T1 ME. SEPTEMBER 27^ 1982 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T he remarkable photograph on Time's cover was taken by 
Staff Photographer Rudi Erey only moments after a bomb 
destroyed the Beirut headquarters of the Christian Phalangist 
Party, killing Lebanese President-elect 
Bashir Gemayel. The photo, and Corre¬ 
spondent David Halevy’s gripping eye¬ 
witness account of the bombing in this 
week's cover story, were the result of the 
kind of almost routine serendipity that 
seems to be the hallmark of good jour¬ 
nalists. Erey was having a beer in the 
bar of the nearby Hotel Alexandre Ha- 
Icvy was at the reception desk checking 
out David Rubinger, another veteran 
TlMr photographer, was upstairs pack¬ 
ing bags. The three-man team that has 
been covering the Israeli-Lebanese con¬ 
flict that started with the June 6 Israeli 
invasion was in effect calling it a day. 

“Trusting that a new and quieter era had begun for Lebanon.' 
says Halevy. “we all believed that this would be our last trip to 
Beirut for some time." Then, recalls Halevy, “the bomb explod¬ 
ed." Says Frey. “At first I thought: Cool it. It is just another car 
bomb around the block." But as their adrenaline began to rise, so 
did their suspicions, pointing all three instinctively toward Cie- 
mayel's Phalangist headquarters only 150 yds. from their hotel 
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Frey, Halevy and Rubinger after the bombing 


For the next hour Halevy. Frey and Rubinger were the only 
newsmen there As the certainty grew that one of the bodies in 
the rubble was in fact that of the new ly elected President, Hale¬ 
vy remembers thinking “The dieam of a strong Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment is» buried under those ruins " 

After taking what street pictures he could before Gemayd s 
trigger-happy supporters arrived. Pho¬ 
tographer Frey ducked into an adjacent 
building to take more from a higher and 
safer vantage point Suddenly shots were 
fired in his direction. Says he: “That was 
the signal to get my film to some safe 
place." 

Erey headed for the security of the 
Commodore Hotel in West Beirut, 
headquarters for much of the Western 
press in Lebanon, after leaving his film 
with Halevy and Rubinger, who re¬ 
turned to the Alexandre. Fearing that 
imminent Phalangist roadblocks would 
prevent them from gelling to Israel to 
transmit their reporting and film, they 
sped out of Last Beirut. They were in Israel only long enough to 
get their first round of work safely off to TlMl in New York be¬ 
fore they were back in Beirut to cover Gemayel's funeral in Bik- 
faya and rejoin Erey in covering Lebanon's new crisis. 
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Amid the wreckage, the stench of cordite, dust and blood as rescuers comb Beirut's Christian Phalangist headquarters 
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The New Lebanon Crisis 

A refugee massacre follows Gemayel's murder and an Israeli occupation 


7 he Israeli Defense 
I Forces have taken 
, | positions in West 
j Beirut to pi event 
\ <' *t.'V the danger of vio¬ 

lence, bloodshed and 
anarchy 

—Statement by the Israeli Cabinet 

T hat was the Israeli government's 
explanation for its decision to 
send its armed forces into Mus¬ 
lim-dominated West Beirut last 
week following the assassination of Leb¬ 
anon's President-elect Bashir Gemayel 
The Israeli action alarmed the U.S.. 
which saw it as a violation of a promise 
the Israelis made this summer to U.S. 
Special Lnvoy Philip Habib while he 
was negotiating the withdrawal of Pal¬ 
estine i i be rat ion Organization guerrillas 
from West Beirut. It frightened the Leb¬ 
anese capital's Muslim population, infu¬ 
riated the governments of other Arab 
states, and led to a United Nations Se¬ 



Injured woman is he lped a way fro m the scene 

Shattering any hope of peace and unity. 


curity Council resolution calling on the 
Israelis to withdraw from Beirut. But no 
one could have anticipated that before 
the week was over, the Israeli peace¬ 
keeping exercise in West Beirut would 
lead, whether by complicity or careless¬ 
ness or outright incompetence, to the 
massacre of hundreds of men. women 
and children in two Palestinian refugee 
camps that the Israelis were supposedly 
guarding. 

First reports were fragmentary but 
horrifying. A group of armed men had 
entered the Sabra and Shatila refugee 
camps south of Beirut and opened tire 
on everyone they could find. They mur¬ 
dered young men in groups of ten or 20, 
they killed mothers, babies and old peo¬ 
ple. They even shot horses. And when it 
was over, they attempted, in a manner 
reminiscent of World War II, to destroy 
the evidence by bulldozing the bodies 
into makeshift common graves. TlML 
Correspondent Roberto Suro visited the 
Sabra camp* late Friday afternoon and 




lor TIME by Rudi Frey 



[ counted 50 corpses in one place. A Red 
; Cross worker at a nearby hospital csti- 
| mated that 450 bodies had been re- 
; moved from the two camps, 
i What had happened? Practically ev- 
j cry body agreed that the gunmen were 
! right-wing I ebanese Christian militia¬ 
men, and were either from the Lebanese 
Forces led by the vengeance-bent Ge- 
mayel clan or from the militia run by 
Majoi Sa’ad Haddad, which is based in 
southern L ebanon and is closely allied 
with the Israelis The I ebanese Forces 
would be the more logical culprits, since 
they live m the region and were in 
mourning for their fallen leader. On the 
other hand, there were reports that a 
group of Haddad's men were seen in the 
vicinity of the camps on the day of the ) 
murders. ^ 

More baffling was the role the lsrae- * 
lis had played Certainly Israeli soldiers ™ 
had not done the shooting, but the Is- 



Lebanese cyclist views carnage at Palestinians* Sabra camp in West Beirut 


rachs controlled the area, had check¬ 
points near the camps, and were within 
earshot of the firing How and why had 
lhe> allowed the militiamen to enter the 
camps' 1 At the Israeli checkpoint out¬ 
side the Sabra camp, an officer of the 
Lebanese Forces told Correspondent 
Sum Friday afternoon: “We have been 
waiting to gel in there for years " Lx- 
plaining that his troops had been going 
from house to house through the camp 
“clearing out the last fighters." he add¬ 
ed “We are better at this kind of opera¬ 
tion than the Israelis. We have had 
more practiceAsked if his men were 
taking any prisoners, he replied, "The 
only people in that camp now want to 
fight to the end I do not think there are 
any pnsoners." 


W hen newsmen tried to enter 
the Sabra camp late Friday 
afternoon, they were stopped 
at the checkpoint by Israeli 
i soldiers, who told them that fighting 
I was still going on inside the camp. Re- 
I ported Sum: “We could hear the burst 
| of automatic-weapons fire and the ex- 
; plosion of grenades. It was clearly not a 
firefight because the volleys of gunfire 
were not being returned: the guns were 
being fired in only one direction." Israe¬ 
li soldiers rested at the edge of the camp 
even as the firing continued. They did 
not appear concerned about snipers or 
any kind of attack from inside the 
camp. Obviously the Israelis knew of 
the blood-hatred between the Muslims 
and the Christians. How could they 
have failed to realize that, under their 
very noses, a massacre of Palestinian ci¬ 
vilians was taking place? 

By late Saturday, the full impact of 
the events in Beirut was being fell 
throughout the world. Israel was virtual¬ 
ly shut down for celebrations of Rosh 
Hashanah, the Jewish New Year. The 
government was also preoccupied with a 
new outburst of anti-Jewish terrorist at¬ 
tacks in Brussels and Paris that wound- 
| ed more than 40 people. So official reac¬ 
tion was slow and confused. The 
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Neither children nor horses, one still at its drinking; tank, were spared 
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government promised to conduct an in¬ 
quiry. In the meantime military 
spokesman claimed that Phalangisl 
forces had broken into the Shatila camp 
and started a light, and the Israeli 
troops had intervened; shots were ex¬ 
changed between Phalangists and Israe¬ 
lis, he said, and the Israelis had pre¬ 
vented an even worse massacre than 
look place In Washington, Ronald 
Reagan expressed his sense of horror at 
the muiders Radio Moscow blamed the 
Israelis and their “Lebanese Christian 
puppets' 1 for the massacre Ambassador 
Zehdi La bib Ter/.i, P.LO observer at 
the U.N., denounced what he called the 
’■genocide" m West Beirut, and P L O 
Chairman Yasser Aiafat. declaring that 
as many as 1,400 had been slain m the 
attacks, appealed for help—including 
from the Soviet Union—in protecting 
i the lives of Palestinians in I ebanon 
| The US., Prance and Italy, the three 
nations that had contributed troops to 
the peacekeeping force in Lebanon last 
month, called on the U N to dispatch 
observer teams to the "place of suffering 
and human loss " 

The event that precipitated the mas¬ 
sacre at the Sabra and Shatila camps 
had occurred scarcely 72 hours earlier. 
At exactly 4.08 last Tuesday afternoon, 
an explosion in the heart of East Beirut 
shook buildings foi blocks around An 
instant later, a huge, yellow-brown 
cloud of dust and smoke began to rise 
above a three-story structure whose gan¬ 
glia lay exposed and bare. In the street 
outside, a Christian Phalangisl member 
of the Lebanese parliament raised his 
hand to his mouth and cried, "Ya Allah! 
I My God!I That's the Kata'eb!" 

H e was referring to the headquar¬ 
ters of Gemayel's Christian 
Phalange Parly. The explosion 
had smashed cars and scattered 
parts of bodies through the streets. Near 
by was the head, shoulder and arm of a 
person who had been blown apart. A 
woman, her face badly injured was on 
the second floor, which was dangling 
precariously. As she tried to get up, her 
white dress slowly turned red. Sirens 
screaming, the cars of Gemayel s Leba¬ 
nese Forces began screeching to a halt 
in front of the building The woman was 
still trying to get to her feel. Suddenly a 
Phalangisl official struck himself on the 
face in dismay and frustration and 
shouted: "Bashir is inside!" 

A bomb, later estimated to have 
weighed at least 200 lbs., had somehow 
been placed on the thiid floor of the 
heavily guarded building. When it was 
detonated, probably by remote control, 
the charge shattered most of the structure, 
causing the upper stories to crash down on 
the first floor, where the President-elect 
and 100 members of his party were hold¬ 
ing their regular weekly meeting. By 4 17, 
when the first ambulance arrived, the 
whole street was filled with shouts of "Ba¬ 



Pierre Gemayel, Bashir's father and founder of the Christian Phalangists, at his son's funeral 


shir! Bashir'" A Phalangist sol¬ 
dier threw his rifle to the ground, 
sank to his knees and sobbed. A 
fire engine arrived, but there 
was no water for its hoses When 
a Lebanese photographer ap¬ 
peared. hysterical soldiers 
smashed his camera, then 
kicked and struck him with their 
rifle butts 

Inside the building, Timl 
C orrespondent David Halevy 
found a scene of death and dev¬ 
astation "Someone was throw¬ 
ing mattresses and pieces of 
cloth over the bodies on the 
floor. The air was filled with the 
stench of cordite, dust and 
blood. Pillars of concrete, stone 
and pieces of metal were every¬ 
where. About 20 people were 
trying to dig somebody out of the 
rubble They were screaming. 

7 lad a Bashir f Hada Bashir! 

I This is Bashir!!' Half of his 
body was buried beneath stone 
and chunks of concrete. He did 
not move, nor did he talk. 11 is 
face was visible, but to me he 
was not recognizable. I le was ei¬ 
ther very badly wounded or al¬ 
ready dead. I looked at my 
watch: it was 4 28 p.m." 

Eight hours passed before 
the Lebanese radio announced 
the news of the assassination of 
Gemayel, whose body was so 
badly disfigured that his wife had to con¬ 
firm her husband’s identity by looking at 
his wedding ring. At first there were re¬ 
ports that Gemayel had walked to a near¬ 
by hospital to be treated for minor 
wounds. But in mid-evening, the Leba¬ 
nese radio abruptly switched from its nor¬ 
mal programming and began playing 
somber music. The announcement of his 
death came at midnight. All told. 26 died 
in the explosion. 

The assassination of Gemayel, who 
was due to have taken office this Thurs¬ 
day. shattered any hopes for a firm begin¬ 
ning to an orderly resolution of Lebanon's 
many problems. Nobody even knew who 
would be running the country once the 
term of the present President, Elias Sar- 
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kis, expired on Sept 23. Among 
the very few announced candi¬ 
dates was Gemaycl's elder 
brother Amin, 40, who first de¬ 
clared that he was assuming 
command of the Lebanese 
Forces and later was nominated 
for the presidency by the Pha- 
langist Party. Amin is neither as 
popular nor as strong a potential 
leader as the late Bashir. But the 
Maronite Christian community, 
from which the President is tra¬ 
ditionally chosen, was quickly 
rallying behind him. Amin, who 
is supported by 16,000 militia¬ 
men, was even beginning to 
sound a bit presidential. At his 
brother’s funeral, Amin swore 
that “the march of Bashir Ge- 
mayel will continue until we 
bring peace to Lebanon's soil.” 

Even before Bashir was bur¬ 
ied. events in Lebanon took an¬ 
other ominous turn. At dawn on 
Wednesday, the Israelis, arguing 
that they needed to maintain or¬ 
der, moved into West Beirut, the 
area they had besieged for three 
months this summer. Now, with 
more than 11,000 Palestine L ib- 
cration Organization fighters 
out of the city and evacuated to 
other Arab countries, the Israe¬ 
lis encountered only modest re¬ 
sistance from Lebanese leftist 
militiamen and remnants of 
P.L.O. forces. 

One of the most dismaying aspects 
of last week's events in Lebanon was 
that, until the very moment of the ex¬ 
plosion that killed Gemayel, Lebanon 
had appeared to be emerging at last not 
only from its summer of war but from 
the years of domination by the P.L.O. 
The pacification of West Beirut was 
proceeding briskly, the leftist militias, 
led by the Murabitoun, were surrender¬ 
ing their weapons to the Lebanese secu¬ 
rity forces and were removing theii men 
from the streets. For the first time since 
the civil war began in 1975. a sem¬ 
blance of legal authority and security 
was returning to the city. Though he 
still had many enemies, Gemayel had 


made firm strides toward national rec¬ 
onciliation. emphasizing that he intend¬ 
ed to be a President of all the Lebanese, 
and not just the Maronites. 

A few days before his death. Gemayel 
had met with former Prime Minister Saeb 
Salam, a leader of Lebanon's Sunni Mus¬ 
lim community. Salam had opposed Ge¬ 
mayel but nonetheless made the gesture of 
drawing up a set of eight conditions under 
which his group would cooperate with the 
President-elect. Gemavel declared two 
weeks ago, in an interview with TlMi 
Correspondent Wilton Wynn, that those 
conditions amounted to “far less than I 
plan to give them." The morning after 
Gcmayel's death, a sad-faced Salam ob- 
sei vcd. “Our meeting was extremely posi¬ 
tive I ani convinced that he was genuine¬ 
ly working for a reconciliation. He was 
very conciliatory, very understanding, 
very willing to make concessions." Salam 
noted that Gemayel was still strongly op¬ 
posed by Muslim elements under Syrian 
control in the Bekaa Valley and in the 
north. But after the meeting, Salam said, 
he and his Sunni community had decided 
that they were ready to work with the 
young President-elect, 

O nce he was inaugurated, Gemayel 
planned to introduce a system of 
governmental reforms and to 
build an effective national army 
He also intended to make peace with Isra¬ 
el. although he was resisting pressure 
from the Begin government to sign a trea¬ 
ty soon after his inauguration. Indeed. 
Prime Minister Begin, Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon and Foreign Minister Yitz¬ 
hak Shamir went so far as to meet secretly 
with Gemayel in northern Israel two 
weeks before his death to urge a treaty on 
him. But Gemayel wanted some breath¬ 
ing space; he knew that signing an agree¬ 
ment with Israel so quickly would anger 
large segments of Lebanon’s fractious 
population. 

Gemayel was working on more im¬ 
mediate problems when disaster struck. 
Wearing a safari suit, he had gone to his 
party headquarters on Tuesday afternoon 
to discuss plans for the Christian militias 
in East Beirut to hand over their weapons 
to the Lebanese army. The meeting had 
barely begun when the huge bomb on the 
third floor was detonated 

Who killed Gemayel? There was no 
shortage of suspects. He was hated by the 
leftist Muslim militias and by the Syrians, 
whom he had fought during the civil war. 
The P.L.O. had been his enemy for years. 
There was also a theory advanced by 
Arab leaders in Lebanon that Israel was 
behind the bombing because Gemayel 
was resisting pressure from the Begin gov¬ 
ernment to sign a peace treaty. The U.S. 
dismissed such conjecture, pointing out 
that Israel's interests would best be served 
by having a strong neighbor on its north¬ 
ern border. But, as one U.S. analyst noted, 
"it says a great deal about current senti¬ 
ment in Lebanon that so many suspect it." 

Gemayel also had powerful enemies 
within the Maronite Christian commu- 


i 
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nity. Thu* family of former President Su¬ 
leiman Lranjieh had a score to settle 
with the Gemayels In 1978. Franjieh's 
eldest son Tony was killed by men be¬ 
lieved to be Phalangists, and the old 
man swore vengeance. The Lebanese 
leftists and the Palestinians may have 
hated Gemayel, but could they have 
managed to plant a bomb inside the 
Phalange headquarters.*. Presumably it 
would have been easier for one of the 
Christian factions, which might have 
had friends inside the Phalange who 
were ready to enter into a conspiracy 

Whoever the killers were, they left a 
political void that will not easily be 
filled. A few possible candidates were 
mentioned. One was Camille Chamoun. 
82, who served as President from 1952 
to 19*58 and in the end had to seek the 
help of the LI S. Marines to keep the 
country from disintegrating Another 
was Raymond Ldde, 69, a former presi¬ 
dential aspirant living in Paris But Ba¬ 
shir's brother Amin has become the 
front runner simply by announcing his 
candidacy. 

While Lebanon's leaders were strug¬ 
gling to settle the political crisis that fol¬ 
lowed Crcmaycfs death, the Israelis 
were busy taking over West Beirut, a 
goal long desired by Israeli Defense 
Minister Sharon bin denied him and the 
Israelis by the peace talks led by U S. 
Special hnvoy Habib. The local Muslim 
population was alarmed at the Israeli 
advance- most of the Palestinian guerril¬ 
las were gone, and the French, Italian 
and American peace-keeping forces had 
also departed Just before an Israeli col¬ 
umn reached the U S. embassy in West 
Beirut, the Israeli troops were ordered 
by radio to avoid shooting at the 
embassy building “at all cost.” 

I.ater. however, an Israeli officer 
took a shot at a U S. Marine 
standing guard atop the embassy. 

The bullet missed, but by merely 
2 ft The Israelis later apologized, 
saying the officer thought the Ma¬ 
rine was a leftist militiaman. 

More serious was an Israeli 
intrusion into the compound of 
the Soviet embassy in West Bei¬ 
rut. According to a Soviet diplo¬ 
mat, several Israelis entered the 
compound Wednesday evening, 
demanding to know if there were 
any terrorists inside. Said the So¬ 
viet diplomat “We told them this 
is an embassy; we have diplomats 
here, not terrorists" He said the 
Israelis left Friday, after Western 
reporters arrived to question their 
presence. “They were afraid of 
journalists." the Soviet official 
added. An Israeli military spokes¬ 
man claimed that several Israeli 
soldiers had simply taken cover 
behind the wall surrounding the 
embassy compound. But indepen¬ 
dent sources said that for two 
days the Israelis had occupied the 
consulate, a school and a building 
used for lodging employees The 
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Israelis apparently were searching for 
Lebanese Communist leaders who they 
suspected might have sought refuge in 
the embassy 

The Israeli seizure of West Beirut 
look only two days According to Leba¬ 
nese authorities, 88 civilians were killed 
and 254 wounded during the action. 
The attack, which cost the Israelis seven 
deaths, gained them control of an Arab 
capital for the first Lime. Immediately 
the Israelis began acting like an army of 
occupation, selling up roadblocks and 
walking the streets, announcing over 
bullhorns that the residents must hand 
over their arms. Long queues, a familiar 
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Occupying Soviet buildings and shooting at a U.S . Marine. 


sight during much of the summer, 
formed in front of bakeries and gasoline 
stations. 

To justify their move into West Bei¬ 
rut, the Israelis said it was necessary, af¬ 
ter Gemaycl’s death, to prevent blood¬ 
shed. The Israeli Cabinet also claimed 
that 2,000 PL.O. fighters had remained 
in the city in “blatant violation of the 
departure agreement." Declared Begin- 
“The terrorists cheated us. Not all of 
them got out. They deceived Philip Ha¬ 
bib too They left behind a considerable 
number of terrorists, together with their 
arms." 

The Israeli takeover of West Beirut 
shocked and angered the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration; the massacre appalled it. 
From the beginning, Washington had 
regarded the Israeli military move as 
unnecessary and potentially dangerous. 
The news of the wholesale killing of 
Palestinian civilians reinforced the view 
that the Israelis must get out of Beirut, 
and the sooner the belter 

There were othei. more troubling 
questions, which were not easily an¬ 
swered. Knowing of the hatred and the 
capacity for vengeance of the various 
communities in Lebanon what could 
have possessed the Israelis to allow the 
Phalangists to enter the refugee camps* 
Had they conspired with the militiamen 
to root out the last vestiges of the PI. O. 
and Muslim leftist military opposition in 
West Beirut? Or had they simply been 
careless about giving the bloodthirsty 
militiamen a chance to run amuck** Ei¬ 
ther way, the government of Menachem 
Begin had a lot of explaining to do. It 
may eventually have a lot to regret too, 
for the Beirut bloodbath could very well 
provide powerful impetus to the 
Palestinian drive for a homeland 
The leaders of Lebanon's feud¬ 
ing factions rarely come together 
voluntarily under any circum¬ 
stances, but such an occasion look 
place last Wednesday afternoon 
when Bashir Ciemayel was buried 
in his native village of Bikfaya, to 
the east of Beirut. Only a day or two 
before, Pierre Gemayel. 77, the 
family patriarch and founder of the 
Phalangist Party, had stood with 
his sons Bashir and Amin to begin 
what was to have been a weeklong 
ceremony of receiving well-wishers 
awaiting the inauguration of Bashir 
as Lebanon's President. Now, as 
the trumpets blared and Israeli jet 
fighters screamed overhead in trib¬ 
ute, the family was receiving 
mourners by the thousands. Among 
them, observed Amin, the man who 
aims to succeed his brother, were 
representatives of most of the coun¬ 
try's factions, adversaries and even 
blood enemies, bound together for 
an hour or two in a ritual of mourn¬ 
ing. But then it was over, and so. it 
seemed, was the fleeting moment of 
unity. —By William £. Smith. Reported 
by Marsh Clark/Jerusalem and Wilton 
Wynn/Beirut 
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Sectari an wi th a N ew V ision 

Gemayel was aiming for national unity when he was killed 



During his five years 
as Time's bureau 
chief in Cairo. Wilton 
Wynn frequently cov¬ 
ered the fighting in 
war-torn Lebanon. 
Now the bureau chief 
in Rome, Wynn was back in Lebanon last 
week when Bashir Gemayel was assassinat¬ 
ed A few days earlier. Wynn had obtained 
the only interview with Gemayel after his 
election as President, and the last one. it 
was to turn out, that the Christian leader 
was to give. Wynn s impressions of the man • 

L ike a cedar that has been ttu ro! 

was the banner head used by 
the Beirut daily L ’Orient Lc 
Jour in reporting the violent 
death at age 34 of the country's 
President-elect, Bashir Cie- 
mayel. The cedar is the symbol 
of Lebanon, especially associat¬ 
ed with the mountains. Like the 
cedar, Bashir Gemayel was a 
product of Mount Lebanon The 
cedar flourishes in harsh sur¬ 
roundings, in unfriendly weath¬ 
er, and so did Bashir Gemayel 
He lived in a tough and uncom¬ 
promising world, reached its ze¬ 
nith, and was felled. 

It was in his 400-year-old 
ancestral home m the mountains 
outside Beirut that Bashir Ge¬ 
mayel received us for the inter¬ 
view from the windows of the 
pink stone house there is a 
breathtakingly beautiful view of 
the mountain slopes with their 
olive groves and grapevines 
amonggray boulders. But Maro- 
nite Christians like the Ge- 
mayclsdid not settle in Lebanon 
because of its beauty. They 
chose those mountains because 
of security, a rugged area ideal 
for defense, where a lonely Christian 
community could defend itself and sur¬ 
vive in a sea of sometimes hostile Muslim 
neighbors. The Maronitcs survived with¬ 
out ever being reduced to minority status, 
not because of law or the goodness of their 
neighbors but because of their mountain 
toughness, their reliance on the gun as 
readily as on the courts or the promises of 
others. During the years of sectarian con¬ 
flict when the Maronite community and 
its culture were threatened with destruc¬ 
tion, Gemayel re-introduced to his people 
the old mountain defenses of toughness 
and self-reliance. As President he intend¬ 
ed to do the same thing for Lebanon as a 
whole. 

‘in the past, we Lebanese thought our 
strength was our weakness," he told Time. 
“We wanted to be the merchants, the 


bankers and the tourist guides of the Mid¬ 
dle Last, leaving I he fighting toothers We 
thought that because we had no military 
power, nobody would attack us, nobody 
would fear us enough to want to fight us. 
The result was that today one-third of our 
country has been destroyed and iwo-thirds 
of it is occupied by foreign armies." 

The solution, said Gemayel, was to 
build a strong army that could guarantee 
Lebanon's own security. He had in mind 
an army of 100,000 to 150.000 men and 
women. With characteristic self-confi¬ 
dence, the stocky President-elect said, “I 
know how to build an army." 

He did indeed There were no places 
for weaklings in the beleaguered Maro- 



The President-elect during his TIME interview 

“In the past, we .. . thought our strength was our weakness 

nite enclave during the civil war that be¬ 
gan in 1975 Initially the “war" did not in¬ 
volve pitched battles but individual acts of 
violence. Snipers hidden in high buildings 
would pick off civilian pedestrians. Mus¬ 
lim gunmen would set up roadblocks, 
check the identity cards of those passing 
and kill anyone who was a Christian. The 
reverse happened at roadblocks manned 
by Christians. Kidnapings were common, 
and often the bodies of the victims were 
found with eyes gouged out, testicles 
chopped off or arms and legs severed. 

"We had to show the Muslims and Pal¬ 
estinians that we were as tough and mean 
as they were," a young member of Ge- 
mayel's Phalange said at the time. 

‘I once studied to be a doctor, but 
I had to drop out of medical school 
after two years because I was too squeam¬ 


ish for vivisection. Now, after what I have 
done »o Muslims and Palestinians. 
I could get my medical degree easily." 
In that charged and bloody time, Gemayel 
emerged as a leader of the Maronite com¬ 
munity. He got his chance originally be¬ 
cause he was the second son of Pierre Ge¬ 
mayel, founder of the Phalange back in the 
30s Brother Amin, nominated by the 
Phalangists as their new candidate for the 
presidency, chose to handle the political 
side of the party, and Bashir went to wot k 
to build Maronite military muscle. 

In rising to Maronite leadership, Ba¬ 
shir had to fight not only Palestinians and 
leftist Muslims but also some of his fellow 
Mammies In the tense atmosphere, a mi¬ 
nor automobile mishap could touch off a 
firefight between Bashir’s Phalangisl war¬ 
riors and the “tigers" of former President 
Camille Chamoun, often with bloody re¬ 
sults. Gemayel’s Phalangists were accused 
of murdering a son and granddaughter of 
m former President Suleiman 
Franjieh (whose own followers, 
according to local belief, had 
once gunned down 17 members 
of a rival family in a church in 
northern Lebanon). Eventually 
Gemayel concluded that to de¬ 
fend the community successfully 
he could not afford the luxury of 
internal strife. His Phalangists 
took on Chamoun gunners and 
won As the undisputed leader of 
the Maronites, young Bashir Ge¬ 
mayel welded the Phalangisl, 
Chamounis and other Christian 
militias into one fighting group 
called the Lebanese Forces. 

Bashir fought and killed 
when he found it necessary, but 
after his election the man who 
was considered a narrow and fa¬ 
natical sectarian by his enemies 
acknowledged that he had to 
make concessions to non-Chris¬ 
tian communities if he were to 
develop a national consensus. 

Gemayel alienated the 
whole Arab world by openly go¬ 
ing to Israel for help duiing the 
civil war, and his frank intention 
was to have close, friendly relations be¬ 
tween Lebanon and Israel. But he intend¬ 
ed to do it only on the basis of national 
consensus. 

Probably no one elected President of 
Lebanon had ever prepared himself bet¬ 
ter than Gemayel. He envisioned a Leba¬ 
non with a streamlined administration, a 
meritocracy rather than a bureaucracy of 
patronage, and he intended to have an 
army strong enough so that Syrians or Is¬ 
raelis or U S. Marines would not have to 
come into his country regularly. He would 
guarantee that Lebanon no longer would 
be a launching pad for terrorist acts 
against Israel or other neighbors of Leba¬ 
non. But he had no time to achieve even a 
portion of his ambitions, and his death 
brought a new wave of terror to the strick¬ 
en country of Lebanon. ■ 
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Revolution Devouring Its Own 

Khomeini s onetime protege Chothzadeh is executed 


I t is perhaps the most enduring ritual in 
revolutionai'} Iran the late-night sum- 
I mons. the slow walk along bleak prison 
: corridors, and finallv the waiting tiring 
! squad I ast week the executioners' guns 
look aim. on the specific orders of the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini, at one of 
the founding figures of the Islamic i evolu¬ 
tion that swept away Shah Rc/a Pahlavi 
in I chruary 1979 Sndcgh Ghotb/adeh. 
46. the man who sprang to international 
prominence as Iran's foreign Minister 
during the US hostage crisis Ghotb/a- 
deh was shot after a 26-day trial in 
which he was accused by the Islamic 
military prosecutor of plotting to 
overthrow the Islamic government 
and assassinate Khomeini. 

lake so many other vengeful 
spasms in Iran, Gholb/adeh's execu¬ 
tion was a sign of the profound insecu¬ 
rity that reigns within the Khomeini 
regime Islamic Guards are reported¬ 
ly killing at least 30 people a night 
! now; according to Khomeini's oppo- 
i nenls. some 20.000 people have died 
; at the regime's hands smee July 1981. 

I AsGhotb/adehjoinsa long list of one¬ 
time Khomeini confidants who have 
been cither killed or disgraced, the ail¬ 
ing Ayatullah, 82. appears more de¬ 
termined than ever to control Iran 
Ghotb/adeh strenuously denied 
the charge of plotting to kill Khomei¬ 
ni. but throughout his trial he made 
no attempt to hide his disillusion¬ 
ment with the murderous regime that 
he had helped launch An urbane 
man who was educated in the U.S. 
and fiance, Ghotb/adeh had known 
Khomeini since 1963 He served as 
the Ayatullah's interpreter and polit¬ 
ical advisei during Khomeini's exile 
in Paris He took on the foreign 
Ministry post in November 1979, and 
stepped down from office following 
the country's post revolutionary elec¬ 
tions for the Majlis (parliament) In 
January 1980. he made an unsuccess¬ 
ful bid to be elected President of Iran. 
Cihotb/adeh remained defiant until 
very end. In a message smuggled out of 
prison before his death, he declared. “I 
want the record to he clear that I saw the 
light and tried as best I could to undo the 
damage I had done in terms of supporting 
the satanic regime of the mullahs " 

So hard pressed for space is the gov¬ 
ernment's repressive apparatus that it has 
turned the former U S embassy into a de¬ 
tention center and execution site. Says a 
Western diplomat who lives close to the 
embassy compound: "At night you are 
shocked out of sleep by rifle shots and the 
cries of people being executed " Iranians 
living in the area also complain of the 
hoinfying sounds Says a housewife. “We 
think the Islamic Guards shoot their vic¬ 
tims in the embassy in a way that makes 


them die slowly and painfully The 
screams are unbearable *' 

As Iran's domestic situation becomes 
mote chaotic, so does its international po¬ 
sition The surprise Iranian offensive 
against Iraq that began on July 13 has 
been repulsed, creating an unprecedented 
crisis of morale on the home front. Irani¬ 
an army officers blame the failuic of the 
military thrust, which was designed to 
bring down the Baathist regime of Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein, on Khomei¬ 
ni s fanatical Islamic Guards, who suicid¬ 



Ghotbzadeh during the last session of his trial 

Defiant to the end of the "satanic regime. " 


the 


ally hurled themselves at the enemy in 
one human wave after another. In doing 
so, they upset the operations of the regular 
army At least three Iranian brigades 
were destroyed in the early stages of the 
offensive, total Iranian losses during the 
campaign now stand at about 12,000 dead 
and 20.000 wounded. For their part, Is¬ 
lamic zealots are charging the army with 
treason. Says an army officer: “Tension 
between the guards and the army is high¬ 
er than ever." 

Khomeini is anxious to continue his 
war against Iraq’s Saddam Hussein, and 
U S intelligence sources expect another 
attack on the strategic Iraqi cil> of Basra, 
located on the Persian Gulf in the heart of 
Iraq’s oil-producing region, within the 
next few r weeks. But for the first time, Ira¬ 


nian mullahs arc having difficulty recruit¬ 
ing volunteers to die for their cause Com¬ 
plains HojJatoleslam Rouhani, chairman 
of the defense committee of the Majlis- 
"Only some valorous and militant youths 
go to the fronts, and the others loaf around 
with no sense of responsibility." The mul¬ 
lahs arc in the process of enacting draconi¬ 
an legislation against draft dodgers. T he 
new law will demand that all able-bodied 
men in Iran provide documents proving 
that they have done their national service 
or are legally exempt from it. Without 
such documents, they will not be able to 
work, do business, get married or even ap¬ 
ply for a driver's license Already. Islamic 
Guards are asking for the documents on 
street corners Those suspected of a voiding 
military service are being sent to training 
- centers pending further investigation 
The zealous guards also make "house 
calls." dragging away from their 
homes those accused of draft evasion 
by their neighbois 

As morale has dropped, discon¬ 
tent against the Khomeini regime 
has increased. So has violent opposi¬ 
tion Last month Massoud Rajavi. 
the Paris-based leader of the Muja- 
hedin-e Khalq, the leading guerrilla 
organization opposed to Khomeini s 
theocratic rule, ordered his followers 
to attack Khomeini's "military-po¬ 
lice apparatus" Since then, more 
than 300 Islamic Guards and gov¬ 
ernment officials have died in Muja¬ 
hedin attacks 

Two weeks ago, in one of their 
more spectacular raids, guerrillas sur¬ 
rounded an Islamic Guard training 
base at Sardasht. in Kurdistan, and 
attacked it with rocket-propelled gre¬ 
nade launchers. More than 30 guards 
died in the assault. Yet another inci¬ 
dent underlines the seriousness of 
what amounts to an undeclared civil 
war in Iran: early this month. Mehdi 
Mohammadi Gilani. son of Khomei¬ 
ni's chief Islamic justice. Ayatullah 
Mohammadi Gilani. was killed in an 
armed clash with the guards. He was 
the third and last Gilani son to die 
fighting the regime that his father 
protects 

None of those problems, howev¬ 
er, has quelled the desire of Khomeini 
and his fellow mullahs to export their Is¬ 
lamic revolution. Besides waging war on 
Iraq, Iran has chosen Saudi Arabia as a 
target for ideological subversion. As part 
of that campaign. Iran sent about 100.000 
of its citizens to Saudi Arabia for this year's 
haju, the annual pilgrimage to Mecca I he 
agitators were instructed to encourage 
massive demonstrations by the pilgrims 
against the Saudi government The plan 
failed as thousands of Saudi policemen 
kept the Iranians from causing trouble. 
Most of their fellow worshipers simply 
ignored the zealots. Some even hurled 
taunts at them for the bloody atrocities 
being carried out in Iran in the name of 
Allah. — By George Russell. Reported 

by Christopher Redmen/Wesldngton end 
Rpfi Semghsbedi/New York City 
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Campari and Soda:Campan, ice and a splash of soda to taste. Negroni: 1/3 Campari, 1/3 Gin, 1/3 Red Vermouth Ice Shake then 
strain into cocktail glass Add slice of orange. Americano: 1/2 Campari, 1/2 Red Vermouth. A squeeze of lemon rind, cracked ice. 
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EVERY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS TRIP 
SHOULD BEGIN WITH A GOOD DEAL. 

SINGAPORE AIRLINES BUSINESS CLASS. 
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Bigger choice of main meals •Fruit basket • Royal Doulton chinaware • Premium wines,champagne an 1 \ 
a wider choice of cocktails • Exclusively designed wider seats • Never more than one seal from the aisle « 
Extra legrix^m • More hand-luggage space • Specially-assigned cabin crew • A private zone to yourself • \ 
Silver Kris Lounge facilities at 2 3 airports • Special check-in counter • Seat selection offered at time of f 
be coking • Baggage priority • 30 kilo baggage allowance • SIA’s exclusive Premium Accommodation Plan 
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All this for just a little more than the normal economy fare, on all our 747 flights to and from 
Europe, Australasia, the Orient and IJSA. En route, you’ll enjoy all the comforts of 
the world’s most modern fleet, plus inflight service even other airlines talk about. 

And for those who prefer even more exclusive travel, all First Class sears on our 747 
Super-B services are now fully- reclining Snuuzzzers. SINGAPORE A/RUNES i 




Brazil’s assembly lines-, as modern 
and adventurous as the lines of this architecture 
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In every graceful line of Brazilian 
architecture, you can see, sense, 
and appreciate the dynamic 
modernity of this great nation. 
But all that is modem 
in Brazil involves far more than 
architecture. 

For example, Brazil’s advanced 
technology is fast making 
Brazilian industry a known and 
respected force throughout 
the world. Good reason why 
today Brazil is one of the ten 
most industrialized countries 
in the West. 

Progress 7 A mere 13 years ago, 
Brazil dit not possess a single 
facility for manufacturing 
airplanes By the end of 1981, 
Brazil ranked as the sixth largest 


airplane manufacturer in 
the western world. 

Brazil’s modem assembly lines 
are busy in other areas as well: 
manufacturing quality shoes, 
textiles, canned sweets, electrical 
appliances, hospital-medical 
equipment, ana many other 
products, all for export to the 
world’s key markets. Also going 
abroad: diverse technology 
and other in-demand services. 
Thanks to its development of 
economical, efficient 
hydroelectric power (estimated 
potential: 213,000 MW) Brazilian 
industry is developing rapidly 
and profitably on many fronts. 

To keep pace with these 
fast-moving changes, Brazil 
has a bank thoroughly qualified 
and staffed to help orient 
businessmen in their commercial 
transactions with Brazilian 


industry. That bank is Banco 
do Brasil. 

With 70 agencies and offices in 
the principal financial centers 
of the world, and 2,000 branches 
within Brazil itself. Banco do 
Brasil knows the countiy better 
than anybody else... and 
knows of the outstanding 
business opportunities Brazil 
can offer you. 

Look to the Banco do Brasil for 
all it can do to help you 
in your business transactions, 
investments, and joint ventures 
with Brazilian businessmen. 

4&BJMWQ DO BRASIL 

IburgoM^fobiBinasinBniziL 


OVFR 2,000 BRANCHES IN BRAZIL • BRANCHES AND OFFICES IN ABIDJAN • AMSTERDAM • ANTOFAGASTA • ASUNCION • ATLANTA • BARCELONA 
BOGOTA • BRUSSELS • BUENOS AIRFS • CAIRO • CARACAS • CASABLANCA • CHICAGO • COCHABAMBA • COLON • CONCEPCION • DAKAR • DALLAS 
FRANKFURT • GENEVA • GRAND CAYMAN • HAMBURG • HOUSTON • LAGOS • LA PAZ • LIBREVILLE • LIMA • LISBON • LONDON • LOS ANGELES 
MACAO • MADRID • MANAMA • MENDOZA • MEXICO CITY • MIAMI • MILAN • MONTEVIDEO • MONTEVIDEO (OLD CITY! • NEW YORK • OPORTO 
PANAMA • PARIS • PARIS (OPERAl • PAYSANDU • PUERTO PRESIDENTE STROESSNER • QUITO • RIVERA • ROME • ROTTERDAM • SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JUAN • SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA • SANTIAGO • SINGAPORE • STOCKHOLM • SYDNEY • TEHRAN • TOKYO • TORONTO • TUNIS • VALENCIA 
VALPARAISO • VIENNA • WASHINGTON • ZURICH 
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The Chancellor in the Bundestag last week: “The electorate will prefer this course” 

WEST GERMANY 


Collapse of a Coalition 

A battle over the economy forces Schmidt to call elections 


T he dissension that has plagued the gov¬ 
ernment of West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt and his embattled Social 
Democratic Party (S.P.D.) had reached 
epic dimensions For months, the often 
abrasive Schmidt had struggled to hold to¬ 
gether his troubled ruling coalition amid 
signs that its junior partner of 13 years, the 
Free Democratic Parly, was preparing to 
bolt the government. Last week, in a cross¬ 
fire of public recriminations, four Free 
Democratic Cabinet members, including 
Party Leader Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
who was also Schmidt's Foreign Minister, 
resigned their portfolios. 

In a tense appearance at Bonn's spa¬ 
cious, glass-enclosed parliament building, 
a grave-looking Chancellor went before 
the Bundestag to announce the breakup of 
the coalition and to call for new elections. 
Said Schmidt’ “In the interest of our coun¬ 
try, in the interest of our parliamentary 
democracy, 1 cannot and will not stand by 
and watch the effectiveness and standing 
of the government being wrecked.” Con¬ 


ceding that his party ‘‘could lose some 
feathers” in an election, he declared, “1 
am convinced that the electorate will un¬ 
derstand and prefer this course.” 

It was perhaps the final act by a lead¬ 
er West Ciermans had celebrated as der 
Macher (the Doer) Schmidt has played a 
key role in steering the nation to unprece¬ 
dented prosperity and international re¬ 
spect during his 30 years in politics, eight 
of them as Chancellor. True to form, in 
one swift, decisive action Schmidt had 
moved to break West Germany's festering 
political crisis and shouldered the respon¬ 
sibility of bringing about the collapse of 
his own government. In so doing, he 
paved the way for his probable replace¬ 
ment by Christian Democratic Opposi¬ 
tion Leader Helmut Kohl. 

For both his allies and his detractors, 
the downfall of the Schmidt government 
came as no real surprise. His own Social 
Democratic Party was riven with dis¬ 
agreement over his unyielding support for 
NATO's defense policy in Western Europe. 


His curiously low-keyed reaction to the 
Soviet-backed imposition of martial law 
in Poland had brought him into conflict 
with the Reagan Administration as a 
more fundamental dispute with Washing¬ 
ton emerged over differing approaches to 
the Soviet Union. A burgeoning pacifist 
and environmental movement, strongly 
supported by West German youth, found 
Schmidt a tempting political target, 
draining support from his own Social 
Democratic rank and file. But finally, ba¬ 
sic differences over how to reverse the na¬ 
tion's declining economic fortunes led to 
his break with the Free Democrats—and 
virtually guaranteed Schmidt's political 
demise. 

A fter a week of escalating public feud¬ 
ing between Schmidt and F.D.P. 
leaders, Schmidt clearly hoped by calling 
new elections to use the power of his in¬ 
cumbency and his personal popularity 
among West Germans to stave off the 
Christian Democrats' rise to power He 
also gambled that the small Free Demo¬ 
cratic Party, sagging badly in the polls 
along with his own Social Democrats, 
would balk at the prospect of immediate 
elections in their weakened electoral 
condition. Christian Democratic Leader 
Kohl, whose party has been enjoying a re¬ 
naissance as Schmidt's has gradually suc¬ 
cumbed to what one French observer 
called “the wear and tear of power,” im¬ 
mediately rebuffed Schmidt's proposal. 
Kohl’s move set the stage for a complicat¬ 
ed parliamentary gambit that could thrust 
him into the chancellorship as long as he 
has the support of Genscher and the 
F.D.P. Said Kohl last week. “Our aim is 
to have an active government as soon as 
possible, and to draw up a program so that 
the new government can hold elections to 
get the program confirmed.” if the newly 
formed coalition between the F.D.P. and 
the Christian Democrats can command 
the necessary support in parliament, it 
will be the end of the Schmidt era. 

Tension between the two coalition 
partners had been rising steadily since 
mid-1981. At thai time, the S.P.D.'s left 
wing began stepping up its opposition to 
the government's two-track decision to 
support NATO deployment of intermedi¬ 
ate-range nuclear missiles in Western Eu¬ 
rope starting in late 1983. and U.S.-Soviet 
arms-reduction talks. At least 58 members 
of Schmidt's parliamentary delegation 
publicly supported the 300.000 demon¬ 
strators who look to the streets of Bonn last 
October to protest Schmidt's pro-NATO 
policy. Although Schmidt successfully de¬ 
feated a leftist attempt at the S.PD. con¬ 
ference in Munich last April to approve a 
moratorium on deployment of the new 
missiles, the intraparty squabbling con¬ 
veyed a growing sense, in West Germany 
and abroad, that the Schmidt government 
was being hopelessly weakened. Around 
that time, some F.D.P. members began 
to talk openly of the growing convergence 
of views between Genscher and the op- 
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position Christian Democratic Union. 

West Germany's deteriorating econo¬ 
my deepened the rift. To reduce unem¬ 
ployment, which was approaching a rec¬ 
ord 2 million, or 89? of the West German 
work force, Schmidt presented a $700 
million job-creating program to be fi¬ 
nanced by higher taxes. The business- 
oriented F.D.P. adamantly opposed 
Schmidt’s proposals, arguing that higher 
taxes would only slow the economy fur¬ 
ther. The Free Democrats also fought 
against increases in West Germany’s gen¬ 
erous social security system, whose annu¬ 
al cost has skyrocketed from $15 billion in 
1960 to about $250 billion last year and 
now accounts for fully 389* of total gov¬ 
ernment spending. After months of wran¬ 
gling, Schmidt and Genscher reached a 
fragile truce this June, agreeing to a 1983 
budget with a deficit of only $11.4 billion. 

The peace was short-lived. After the 
S.P.D. lost local elections in Lower Saxo¬ 
ny and Hamburg. FDR leaders began to 
give more serious consideration to the 
idea of shifting their support to the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats in Bonn. Though the Free 
Democrats received 10.6% of the vote in 
the 1980 parliamentary elections, their 
great fear was that the S.P.D.’s declining 
fortunes would eventually rub off on their 
own party. For the F.D.P, a substantial 
loss of support could be fatal. According 
to the West German constitution, any 
group that fails to win at least 5% is ex¬ 
cluded from the Bundestag. Troubled by 
internal disagreements and trying to as¬ 
sess a possible shift in alliances at the na¬ 
tional level, the F.D.P decided to enter 
elections in the slate of Hesse without 
their local S.P.D. partners. The Free 
Democrats reasoned that if they did well 
enough in the Sept. 26 Hesse elections to 
help the Christian Democrats win, they 
were prepared to pull out of their national 
coalition with the S.P.D. and thrqw their 
support to Kohl. 

Meanwhile, the S P.D.'s standing with 
the public continued to decline. A poll 
conducted in July by the respected Al- 
lensbach Institute showed that the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats could win an outright ma¬ 
jority of 53.79? in national elections, in 
contrast to an alltime low of 31.4% for the 
Social Democrats and a dangerously thin 
5.1% for the Free Democrats. The 
Greens- Alternative List, an amalgam of 
leftists, environmentalists, pacifists and 
other radical groups, would win an un¬ 
precedented 9%. The result represented a 
dramatic decline for Schmidt’s coalition, 
which had won a combined 53.8% in Oc¬ 
tober 1980, vs. 44.5% for the Christian 
Democratic Union and its Bavarian al¬ 
lies, the Christian Social Union. 

The simmering battle over the budget 
fiared anew two weeks ago when Eco¬ 
nomics Minister Otto Lambsdorff, one of 
four Free Democrats in the Cabinet, an¬ 
nounced that West Germany’s growth 
rate in 1983 would not be 3%, as previous¬ 
ly stated by Schmidt, but less than 2%-, in¬ 
creasing the budget deficit by $4 billion. 


To make matters worse, Lambsdorff the 
week before had openly endorsed the 
F.D.P.-Christian Democrat alliance in 
Hesse, declaring that “the Hessian voter 
will decide what he thinks of a change of 
the Free Democrats into another coali¬ 
tion.” His remarks infuriated Schmidt, 
who lashed out at Lambsdorff in a Cabi¬ 
net meeting for discussing the Hesse de¬ 
fection in public. 

Several days later, Schmidt departed 
from the text of his annual State of the Na¬ 
tion message before the Bundestag to 
mount a caustic attack on the F.D.P. “Our 
citizens are rightly fed up with the tactical 
moves and rumors presented every night 
on television,” he said angrily. Amid ap¬ 
plause from S.P.D. members, Schmidt vir¬ 
tually challenged Lambsdorff to resign. 
But the Chancellor saved his most biting 
words for Christian Democratic Opposi¬ 
tion Leader Kohl, who had watched from 
the sidelines as the coalition partners feud¬ 
ed openly. Said Schmidt: "You always 
make friendly remarks. Mr. Kohl, but you 
don’t say what you’re thinking. Perhaps 
you don’t think at all.” Schmidt then 
taunted the opposition to at(<.mpt to re¬ 
place him by introducing a vole of no con¬ 
fidence. Kohl shot back: “This was not so 
much a report on the state of the nation as 
a report on the state of Helmut Schmidt. 
Your coalition long ago lost all confidence 
of the population .” 

L ambsdorff drew Schmidt’s fire anew 
last week when he presented a 34- 
page survey of the economy, advocating 
deep cuts in West Germany's social wel¬ 
fare system, including unemployment 
benefits and rent subsidies. The docu¬ 
ment, which had not been approved by 
the Cabinet, contained numerous person¬ 
al views that ran counter to the coalition’s 
agreed policy. Schmidt criticized Lambs- 
dorffs "astonishing lack of analytical 
ability for an economics minister,” and 
S.P.D. Chairman Willy Brandt called for 
Lambsdorff s resignation. 

The result, in the words of the respect¬ 
ed Frankfurt AUgemeine Zeitung, was a 
growing public mood of “paralyzing hope¬ 
lessness.” The government, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, was crippled by speculation 
of a break between the two coalition part¬ 
ners. Planning for new projects in minis¬ 
tries and government departments came 
to a standstill. 

By last Thursday, the tensions within 
the government had become almost un 
bearable. During an acrimonious after¬ 
noon debate in the Bundestag, Lainbs- 
dortf refused to retract any of his 
economic proposals, which, he blandly 
claimed, did not mean he was breaking 
with Schmidt’s policies. Genscher ac¬ 
cused the Social Democrats of damaging 
West German foreign policy by dragging 
international issues into the local Hesse 
elections. To delighted applause from 
the opposition benches, Genscher urged 
S.P.D. members to stop saying that the 
Christian Democrats' strong stand on 






defense meant they did not want peace, 
and to support their own government's 
foreign and security policy Gcnschcr also 
warned the S.P.D. “to stop denying the 
existence in democratic parties of will and 
capacity for peace” The performance 
amounted to a remarkable joint challenge 
by the Free Democrats and Christian 
j Democrats to Schmidt and the S P.D. 

! Faced with open rebellion, the Chan- 
j cellor decided to act. Without warning 
j Genscher. he met with President Karl 
j Carstens and informed him that he in¬ 



tended to call for new elections. Schmidt's 
strategy was a long shot. First, he would 
have to ask for a vote of confidence in the 
Bundestag. By instructing S P.D. mem¬ 
bers of parliament to abstain, he would 
arrange to lose the vote. Schmidt could 
then call for new elections, which would 
have to be held w ithin 60 days. But there 
was one catch. Schmidt would need Op¬ 
position Leader Kohl’s support for new 
elections. Otherwise the Christian Demo¬ 
crats could rush in while the Bundestag 
was still in session with a ' constructive 
vote of no confidence” to elect Kohl as 
; Chancellor of a new F. DP-Christian 
Democrat coalition No new elections 
would need to be held until 1984. 

During a 45-min. meeting with Kohl 
Thursday evening, Schmidt tried to con¬ 
vince him that a quick, clean contest 
might result in an absolute Christian 
Democratic majority—and a mandate to 
govern without FDP. support. Kohl was 
noncommittal. Schmidt then summoned 
Genscher and told him pointblank that he 
had “lost political confidence” in the 
Free Democrats. 

As Schmidt prepared to address par¬ 
liament the following morning, Genscher 
and the three other Free Democrat Cabi¬ 
net ministers abruptly tendered their res¬ 
ignations, possibly surprising Schmidt, 
who had calculated that Genscher would 
be afraid to split his own party by luiching 
toward Kohl. Indeed, the F.D.P. executive 
committee later endorsed Genscher’s pro¬ 
posal to open negotiations with the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats by a margin of 18 to 15. 

Knowing that his own fate was sealed, 
Schmidt proceeded with his plan to ask all 
parties to agree to a call for new elections 
and to accept his minority leadership in 
the interim. Kohl lost no time rejecting 
what he pointedly called the Chancellor's 
“intrigue.” Instead, the C.D.U. leader 
bluntly called on Schmidt to step aside. 
Said he: “It is your patriotic duty to resign. 


Our people need a new start and we are 
ready to provide it ” Added a member of 
the Christian Social Union: “We are not 
going to play the Chancellor's game." 

Kohl later said that he planned to in¬ 
troduce a constructive vote of no confi¬ 
dence against Schmidt. To be elected 
Chancellor, Kohl will need the support of 
all 226 C.D.U. and C.S.U. members, plus 
at least 23 Free Democrats. At week’s end 
Kohl could count on the Christian Demo¬ 
crats’ unanimous backing plus the sup¬ 
port of 33 of the 51 Free Democratic dep¬ 
uties. A parliamentary vote could come as 
early as this week. 

Kohl has reportedly already promised 
Genscher thal he will invite the F.D.P. to 
form a new coalition. But he did not say 
publicly when he would call for national 
elections to obtain a popular mandate for 
the new government. Said Kohl: “Our 
program must be clearly shaped before we 
take it to the electorate. Of course, we 
must act as quickly as possible.” The Free 
Democrats hope that the arrangement 
will give them Lime to build support prior 
to any new elections. 

P recisely how a new C.D.U. govern¬ 
ment would approach the array of 
problems that brought down the Schmidt 
government is not yet clear. Kohl said last 
week that the new government’s first task 
would be to “put the budget in order, fight 
unemployment and take charge of the 
economy,” but he offered no details as to 
how he might accomplish this Still, the 
C.D.U. should enjoy widespread public 
support, at least initially, from West 
Germans who feel that the time has come 
for a change of government in Bonn. 
Schmidt’s announcement that the coali¬ 
tion had collapsed sent the Frankfurt 
stock exchange soaring to record highs. 

West Germany’s allies expect little 
change in the country’s foreign policy if 
Kohl becomes Chancellor. Like Schmidt 




and Genscher, Kohl favors NATO's plans 
for the deployment of new nuclear mis¬ 
siles next year. He is not expected to be 
any more receptive than Schmidt to 
U.S. demands for higher defense spend¬ 
ing. Though some officials in the Rea¬ 
gan Administration hope that a more 
conservative government in Bonn wiJI 
be easier to deal with on such touchy is¬ 
sues as sanctions against the Soviet 
Union, most experts consider Kohl just 
as committed as Schmidt to detente and 
Last-West trade. While quibbling about 
details, the Christian Democrats have 
generally supported Schmidt's decision 
to help finance the controversial Soviet 
gas pipeline But the tenor of U.S -West 
German relations may change Schmidt, 
for example, annoyed Americans by 
failing to conceal his contempt for Pres¬ 
idents Carter and Reagan. “Kohl will 
be more accommodating toward the 
U.S ," says Walter Schutze of the Paris- 
based Trench Institute for International 
Relations "It will not be a matter of 
substance, but the tune of Bonn-Wash- 
ington relations will change. The Chris¬ 
tian Democrats will play the same mel¬ 
ody in a different way " 

T he Western alliance will feel the loss 
of a statesman as experienced as 
Schmidt. Said formei British Chancellor 
of the Lxchequer Denis Healey last 
week: “Helmut Schmidt is the only 
Western leader at the moment who has 
experience, a policy and imagination. 
He will leave a very serious gap." Still. 
Schmidt's departure should not weaken 
the bonds between London and Bonn 
Though Schmidt and British Prime 
Minister Marga r ct Thatcher enjoyed 
good personal relations, Britain's Con¬ 
servative Party is ideologically closer to 
West Germany's Christian Democrats. 
The opposite will be true for France. 
During his summer holidays. President 
Francois Mitterrand is said to have 
been telling friends that his biggest cur¬ 
rent worry was what would happen in 
West Germany this fall. Cool at first, 
Schmidt and Mitterrand developed a 
close working relationship. 

For the moment, Schmidt will preside 
over a minority, lameduck government 
and a period of political confusion for 
West Germany Before Kohl can actually 
replace Schmidt, he must negotiate the 
policies of a new government and dole out 
key Cabinet positions in consultation with 
his new coalition partners The process 
could take only a few days, or it could be 
protracted and laborious. T he framers of 
West Germany's postwar constitution 
purposely made it difficult to change gov¬ 
ernments in order to avoid the revolving- 
door C abinets of the Weimar Republic. 
Inevitably, speculation has already begun 
to circulate in Bonn that renegade depu¬ 
ties m.ght try to block Kohl’s move to the 
sprawling Chancellery along the Rhine. 
Until new elections are held. West Ger¬ 
mans w ill probably have to live with polit¬ 
ical uncertainty. —By Russ Hoyle. 

I Reported by Roland Flaminf/Bonn 


The Man Who Would Be Chancellor 

I f Helmut Kohl replaces Helmut Schmidt as Chancellor, West Germans may 
notice a shift in political substance soon enough, but the change in style will be 
immediate. Towering (6 ft. 4 in.), bespectacled and jowly. Kohl has a folksy 
manner that contrasts sharply with the coolly autocratic air of the donnish 
Schmidt. Unlike the Chancellor, who is a first rate orator in both German and 
English, Kohl has an unfortunate tendency, as one journalist put it, to use “ten 
sentences when one will do." And if Schmidt is ill at ease among crowds. Kohl 
likes nothing better than to press the flesh. Says Kohl: “Schmidt and l are 
antitypes." 

The son of a minor customs official. Kohl was born on April 3, 1930, in Ludwigs- 
hafen, an industrial city on the Rhine River. In the closing months of World War 
II, when the Third Reich was drafting teen-agers to fill depleted ranks of the 
Wehrmacht, the 15-year-old Kohl went through a basic training course in Bavar¬ 
ia. Advancing American troops brought his military career to an abrupt end. 
With only his tattered, ill-fitting uniform and not a pfennig to his name, Kohl 
made the 560-mile walk home to finish his schooling. Working part time as a 
stone polisher, he went on to earn a doctorate in political science from the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg. 

Kohl developed a taste for politics as a teen-age activist for the Christian 
Democratic Union. When he was elected to the legislature of his native state, 
Rhincland-Palatinate, Kohl, then a raw youth of 29, let it be known that he 
would be Chancellor “before too long." For a time, it appeared that he might. He 

became the youngest minister- 
president (governor) of his state 
in 1969 and four years later, the 
youngest national chairman of 
the C.D.U. But he missed be¬ 
coming West Germany’s youn¬ 
gest Chancellor when Schmidt's 
coalition narrowly triumphed in 
the 1976 federal elections. 

Kohl has had trouble shak¬ 
ing the label of provincial politi¬ 
cian. He never held a federal of¬ 
fice until he was chosen to lead 
the Christian Democrats. Some 
political observers would argue 
that he has deliberately cultivat¬ 
ed the homespun image and is 
actually a shrewd political in¬ 
fighter. Though he has been of¬ 
fered Cabinet posts iij C.D.U. 
governments, he has tactfully 
turned them all down, not want¬ 
ing to become too identified with any one Chancelloi. Despite frequent trips 
abroad, he is virtually unknown outside his own country. When Kohl visited 
Washington last October, West German journalists gleefully pointed out wire- 
service reports identifying him as Helmut “Cole." 

Kohl has also had to struggle to escape from the shadow of his coalition part¬ 
ner in Bavaria, Christian Social Union Leader Franz Josef Strauss, who adroitly 
outmaneuvered him to become the C.D.U./C.S.U. candidate for Chancellor in 
the 1980 federal elections. Supporters argue that Kohl’s apparent lack of resolve 
in facing down the wily Bavarian is just a reflection of his desire to avoid harmful 
political confrontation. He has even been known to come to the aid of Schmidt 
when the Chancellor was under attack in the Bundestag from leftists in his own 
party. Whatever its drawbacks. Kohl's middle-of-the-road politicking does seem 
to go down well with the German electorate. Since he took the C.D.U. helm, par¬ 
ty membership has more lhan doubled, to 707,000. 

Even if Kohl accedes to Schmidt's mantle and becomes an international 
statesman and media superstar, the chances are good that he will remain a pro¬ 
vincial at heart. Kohl still prefers his cluttered office in Mainz to the C.D.U, *s 
marble skyscraper in the German capital. A devotee of jazz and classical music, 
the master of a first-class wine cellar in his home outside Ludwigshafen, he also 
admits to a fondness for television westerns and pizza. Recalling their eleven- 
year courtship, his wife Hannelore says, “T got three to four letters a week from 
him, amounting to over 2,000. He does not commit himself easily. But when he 
does, you can depend on him." It is perhaps just that sort of dependability that 
West Germans want from their next Chancellor. 
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John Paul II slumps after last year's shooting Terrorist Agca 


! TLRRORISM 

Tracking Agca 

Was Moscow involved? 

I t was on May 13. 1981, that a hand rose 
from a sea of smiling faces in St Peter s 
Square and tired several shots at Pope 
John Paul II After a quick trial by Italian 
authorities. Mehmet Ali Agca. 23, a self- 
I described "international terrorist, " disap- 
| pea red behind bars to serve a life sen- 
! tence, leaving a stream of questions 
S unanswered Who was he** Why had he 
! done it * Had he acted alone or on some- 
, one cIsc's orders? In an hourlong special 
report that will be broadcast this week, an 
Ntu News team headed by C orrespondent 
I Marvin Kalb follows the trail of suspicion 
I and surmise all the way to the Kremlin 
j Kalb says he has uncovered "a great deal 
j of evidence, some of it, to be sure, circum- 
; sianlial, linking the attempted murder in 
j St Peter s Square to the political and dip¬ 
lomatic needs oi Ked Square " 

The report traces Agca's terrorist 
roots back to his native Turkey, where he 
had rubbed shoulders with extremists of 
both right and left. In July 1979 Agca 
pleaded guilty to the murder of moderate 
'Turkish Journalist Abdi Ipekci. he es¬ 
caped from prison five months later In 
July 1980 Agca appealed in Sofia, Bulgar¬ 
ia According to NHC he spent seven 
weeks in the best hotels there, received a 
counterfeit Turkish passport and mingled 
with members of the Turkish Mafia, 
which has king run a thriving drugs-for- 
guns trade with the cooperation of Bul¬ 
garia's hard-line C ommunist regime. It 
was in Bulgaria, Kalb speculates, that the 
Soviets may have indirectly recruited the 
young killer. Kalb leasons that Agca 
could not have operated freely in Sofia 
without the complicity of the Bulgarian 
secret service -and. by extension, the So¬ 
viet KtiB. which controls it. 

Had it stopped there. Kalb's case 
would not have added much to what other 
investigators, notably Journalist Claire 
Sterling, have already revealed Where 


! NBC docs break new ground is in attribut¬ 
ing a precise motive to Moscow C iling 
j unnamed Vatican sources. Kalb reports 
that the Pope sent a special envoy to the 
Kremlin in August 1980. while Poland 
was in the grip of a nationwide strike The 
envoy allegedly gave Soviet I cudcr Leo¬ 
nid Bre/hnev a handwritten letter from 
the Pope, who threatened to "lay down 
the crown of St Peter" and return home 
to join the resistance if the Soviets moved 
against Poland After a scries of diplomat¬ 
ic shuttles between Moscow. Warsaw and 
Rome, says NBe. the papal envoy per¬ 
suaded the Soviets to acquiesce m the 
Gdansk agreement that gave birth to Soli¬ 
darity Exasperated by the Pope s inter¬ 
vention and by his subsequent "plans to 
send millions of dollars to Solidarity.' 
says Kalb, Bre/hnev may have decided to 
get rid of "this meddlesome priest " 

Intriguing though it is, nbc’s scenario 
falls far short of hard proof. A Vatican 
spokesman denied knowledge of any papal 
letter to Bre/hnev or secret diplomatic mis¬ 
sion to Moscow . Although U S Senator Al- 
fonse D'Amato Iasi week accused CIA offi¬ 
cials of dismissing information he gave 
them in October 1981 that the Kremlin was 
involved in the plot to kill the Pope. U S 
intelligence officials told TlML they had no 
evidence that the Pope was involved in ei¬ 
ther Solidarity's birth or funding 

Many observers familial with the Pol- 
: ish events of 1980 doubt that the Pope 
would have engaged in shuttle diplomacy 
on Solidarity's behalf just when the head 
of the Polish church, the laic Stefan Car¬ 
dinal Wys/ynski, was publicly suggesting 
that the workers scale down their de¬ 
mands for a fiee union and return to 
work. And even if such intercession did 
lake place in August 1980, why should the 
Soviets try to kill the Pope nine months 
later, when Solidarity was already well es¬ 
tablished? Linally. if the Soviets were so 
concerned about papal intervention, why 
didn't that prevent them from ordering a 
Polish-executed crackdown last Decem¬ 
ber? In attempting to answer the big ques¬ 
tion behind the attack on John Paul, nbc 
has raised dozens more. ■ 
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Bank Error 

The Swiss nab a fugitive 

H is passport identified himusan Aigcn- 
tine cili/en named Riuno R 1//1 lie 
mi ned up one day last week at a Geneva 
branch of the prestigious Bank ofSwit/ci- 
land to withdraw money -as much as $60 
million, accoiding to some reports fiom 
numbered accounts But Swiss police 
swiftly arrested him His real identity L i- 
cio Gclli. 63. an Italian businessman 
sought foi 16 months for his part in two of 
the biggest scandals to lock llalv in years 
Gelli, who held dual ltalian-Argen- 
Linc cili/cnship. had been on the tun since 
last veai after a police raid on his luxun- 
ous villa m Are/zo. 130 mile* north of 
Rome There, they discovered, the finan¬ 
cier also served as "venerable master" of a 
bizarre Masonic lodge known as l*ro{>a- 
yaiida l)ue. or P2 I ts mem bershi p of near- 
ly 1.000 included powerful Italian politi¬ 
cians. military men and police The fact 
that Gelli was appaienlly using the lodge 
to achieve political power in Italy un¬ 
leashed such a fuior that high military and 
seem ny officials whose names were found 
on the rolls weie forced to resign, so was 
I Prime Minister Arnaldo Lorlam. though 
he was not a P2 member Gelh's name was 
also linked to the collapse of Milan's 
Banco Amhrosiano, whose president. Ro~ 
bei to C alvi, was not only a mem her of P2. 
but was believed to be the lodge's paymas¬ 
ter, allegedly funding right-wing Latin 
leaders who weie friends of C Jell is 

With an Italian prison term awaiting 
him.C alvi fled to L ondon T here he appar¬ 
ently hanged himself last June, although 
many Italians believe he was murdered 
An attorney general of a 
Swiss canton has since dis¬ 
covered that close to $100 
million of Banco Ambro- 
siano's money had been 
stashed in numbered Ge¬ 
neva accounts And l.ieio 
Ccelli knew the numbers 
What Gelli presum¬ 
ably did not know was that 
numbered Swiss accounts, 
under newly modified reg¬ 
ulations. are no longer im¬ 
mune to police mvestiga- LicioGelli 
lions Before Gelli flew in 
seeking the money the Geneva bank had 
frozen his account and permitted a police 
stakeout. 

Staggering charges await Gelli in Ita¬ 
ly if. as expected, he is extradited T hey 
will probably include political and mili¬ 
tary espionage, illegal possession of state 
secrets and fraud. Magistrates investigat¬ 
ing yet another incident that rocked Italy 
have reason to suspect that Gelli played a 
behind-the-scenes role in the explosion of 
a terrorist bomb in the Bologna railroad 
station on Aug. 2. 1980 The bomb killed 
85 people and injured another 182. ■ 
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World 


A Grisly Triptych of Disasters 

Accidents in Spain. Germany and Switzerland 
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Firemen inspect the wreckage of a German bus hit by a Swiss passenger train 

I n a world that has become sadly accus¬ 
tomed to the violent images of war, 
there was still room for shock last week at 
the carnage of civilian calamities Ameri¬ 
cans and Europeans alike were stunned 
by three unrelated accidents that killed 
135 people and injured 67 

The deadliest of the mishaps occulted 
as a charteied Spanish DC-10, fully laden 
with 380 tourists bound for New York, was 
racing down the runway of the airport 
near the seaside resort of Malaga As the 
aircraft approached the necessary takeoff 
speed of more than I8t‘ m.p h , the plane 
began to vibrate severely Pilot Juan Perez 
apparently responded by slamming on the 
brakes, although at that point there is usu¬ 
ally neither enough time nor enough room 
to bring a plane to a safe hall on the run¬ 
way. Lighting panels dropped from the £ ^ 

roof of the cabin, and hundreds of souve¬ 
nirs spilled from overhead baggage com¬ 
partments. Passenger Carlton Maloney, 

30. an audiovisual specialist at Munhat- 
tan’s Pace University who was tape-re- 

cording the sound of the takeoff, cried into F* ** 

his microphone “We are in trouble’” Jr. * % * 

Instants later. Lhe jet smashed Survivors of the Malaga crash 

through a fence at the end of the runway 
It crossed a busy highway, hit a truck and 
two cars, rammed into a shed and finally \ 

came to rest in a stubble held Awash in ^ 

jet fuel, the aircraft quickly caught fire 
Said Irving Blatt. a professor at Rutgers 
University, who was sitting across from 
one of the stewardesses. “1 saw the horror 
on her face as she looked at the back of 
the plane. When I turned, I saw the 
smoke and flames—at first outside and 
then almost immediately in the cabin " 

While some passengers took pains to 
collect their baggage, others jumped the 
aisles, making their way to the yellow fire- 
resistant chutes that unfurled outside the 
emergency exits Just before sliding down 
to safety, Stanley Miller of Rego Park, mm 

N.Y., turned to look back, his left cheek. HHB 

ear and arm were scared by flames. Said 
he- “l shall never forget the screaming. 
never” Miraculously, most of those ^|L 

aboard, including the pilot and ten crew IV 

mem be i managed to get out of the plane t i 

Bui 50. most of them seated in the rear of ! 

Lhe pkrne, died in the inferno, and 15 oth- Chi nook follow s rotor blade to the ground 
ers wer <: listed in serious condition. A fun weekend turns into an aerial hell. 


Investigators from the National Trans¬ 
portation Safety Board, assisting Spanish 
and McDonnell Douglas experts, thought 
the vibrations may have come from one 
or more blown tires. Another possibility: 
a failure in one of the DC-10's high-pres¬ 
sure. high-velocity turbofan engines. At 
week’s end no one was venturing a defini¬ 
tive verdict. 

Two days earlier, a “fun festival" in 
the West German city of Mannheim had 
also turned into a kind of aerial hell One 
of the festivities scheduled for the city’s 
375th anniversary celebration was an air 
show highlighted by a free-fall parachute 
jump involving 39 German. British, U.S. 
and French skydivers, four of them worn- 
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Survivors of the Malaga crash turn to witness the burning remains of their chartered DC-10 

" cn. The jump never took place. Instead, 
\ horrified onlookeis saw the US. Army 

^ CH-47 Chinook helicopter that was prac- 

ticing for the event suddenly lose a blade 
from one of its twin rotors, then plunge 
1,200 ft onto the dividing rail of a nearby 
autobahn. All the parachutists died, along 
with five helicopter crewmen and two 
American Forces news staffers. All U.S. 

^ Army Chinooks were grounded for a 

“precautionary period” while investiga¬ 
tors probed the accident, a process that 
might take two weeks. 

Only 65 miles away, residents of the 
village of Schdnaich mourned the victims 
of another weekend tragedy. Forty mem- 
bers of a Schonaich sports club were on a 
mi bus returning from a weekend excursion 

when, inexplicably, the woman in charge 
of lowering the gates at a level crossing 
near the Swiss town of Fehraltdorf failed 
IV ; to do sa as a three-car regional train ap- 

. j J k.*.. proached. The train hit the middle of the 

bus, killing 38 passengers and the bus 
Chinook follow s rotor blade to the ground driver. It was the worst railway accident 

A fun weekend turns into an aerial hell. in Switzerland since 1891. ■ 
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| DIPIOMACY 

| The Pearl of Great Price 

l Mrs. Thatcher visits Tokyo and prepares for Peking 


I n the government district of Tokyo. 

Union Jacks seemed to sprout from 
lampposts Schoolchildren in kills danced 
to the unfamiliar wail of bagpipes in a de- 
pailment store promoting British goods. 
Bookshops set up special sections featur¬ 
ing Shakespeare and other British au¬ 
thors If Japan seemed to have caught a 
mild case of anglophilia late last week, the 
cause was plain enough British Prime 
; Minister Maigarei Thatcher had just ar- 
j ri\ed in the Japanese capital for a live- 
I day official visit 

| Thatcher joined Japanese Prime Min- 
I is ter Xenko Su/uki m reviewing a white- 
i uniformed honor guard outside the Aka- 
i saka Palace and was scheduled to have 
! lunch with tmperor Hirohito But for all 
| the diplomatic niceties, the outspoken 
British leadei had come to talk tough on 
' the subject of trade She would like Japan, 
j which has a huge trade surplus with Bril- 
| am. to buy more and sell less Said 
\ Thatchei in a television interview "If we 
| are to keep our markets open, we require 
; that others keep theirs equally open " 
j Japan is the first stop on a 14-day 
• journey to the Par I ast that will take 
| Thatcher to the People’s Republic of C'hi- 
] na. Hong Kong and India And while the 
| breadbasket issues being discussed in lo- 
| kyo were sensitive enough, the stopover in 
| C hina could be as challenging as a Palk- 
j lands minefield When she arrives in Pe- 
i king this week, Thatcher will meet Pre- 
| nuer Zhao Ziyang to discuss the future 
j status of Britain's Pearl of the Orient." 
i Hong Kong, On July I. 1997. more than 
| 90 r t of the land area in this enclave of 5.5 
million people will revert to China under 
the terms of a 99-year lease. 

C hina's Communist leadership has 
! been sending clear signals since spring 
| that now would be a good time to recog- 
j ni/e this pearl of great price as sovereign 
j Chinese territory Peking would like some 
! measure of political control over Hong 
Kong, but docs not want to endanger its 
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] lucrative trade links, which help the colo¬ 
ny generate fully 40 f i of China's foreign 
exchange. Britain docs not have so direct 
a financial stake in the enclave, but does 
not want to stand accused of abandoning 
the people of Hong Kong Recent polls 
show that a huge majority of Hong Kong’s 
predominantly C hinese population sup- 
; por t the present anangement 
! Growing anxiety about the future has 
I already spaw ned a serious case of jitters 
j I he value of shares on Hong Kong's stock 
j exchange has plummeted 24W this year 
! U.S bankers in the enclave are finding it 
! increasingly difficult to convince home of- 
! fices to approve long-term loans to the 
colony Larlier this month Governor 
General Sir L dward Youdc and Chinese 
members of I long Kong's executive coun¬ 
cil traveled to London to tell British offi- 
j cials that the issue of sovereignty should 
| take second place to the goal of pieserving 
j the enclave's prosperity, life-style and sys- 
i lem of government. 

| Just what Peking will tell Thatcher 
j this week is uncertain. Communist Chi¬ 
nese sources ha\e floated a variety of 
plans, ranging from a proposal to govern 
the enclave by a people s congress to a 
scheme that would allow Britain to rule 
Hong Kong for a transitional period of up 
to 50 years if it recogm/es Chinese sover¬ 
eignty The British Prime Minister is not 
likely to give too much on the sovereignty 
issue, the only leal card she has to play. 
Initially, she is expected to push for the 
creation of a joint commission to resolve 
the issue over a period of years 

But there arc dangers ahead if Lon¬ 
don proves too intransigent in bargaining 
with Peking. Wains a China watcher. "If 
the Hong Kong question ever comes 
down to China being forced to choose be¬ 
tween national pride and the economic 
advantages that Hong Kong offers, we 
know that it will choose national pride." 
Not even Britain's formidable Iron Lady 
could win such a showdown. ■ 


| AUSTRALIA 

Boomeranged 

i The probe that exploded 

W hen Australia's conseivativc gov¬ 
ernment set up a Royal Commis- 
i sion two years ago to look into reports of 
| widespread corruption on the nation's 
■ watei front, the idea must have seemed to 
| some a stroke of political genius Such an 
investigation not only might expose the 
shadowy activities of the 1,700-membcr 
I ederated Ship Painters and Dockers' 
Union but would have the added benefit 
of tarring the opposition Labor Party, 
which would appear smeared by associa¬ 
tion with the union. Still, as Prime Minis¬ 
ter Malcolm Lrascr has come to realize, 
events often boomerang. 

Royal Commissioner f rank Costigan, 
51, a lawyer from Melbourne, did in fact 
find considerable evidence of criminal ac¬ 
tivity in the Victorian branch of the dock 
workers' union. In reports to Parliament 
over the past months, he detailed in¬ 
stances of tax evasion, flagrant feather¬ 
bedding and armed robbery, as well as 15 
murders and 23 other cases of mysterious 
, deaths, injuries or disappearances during 
j the past decade Concluded Costigan- 
l "With such a history of violence, murder 
| and maiming, there can be little doubt 
1 that this union in Victoria is regarded 
with considerable fear " 

Had the calm and courteous lawyer 
stopped there, the Fraser government 
would have considered his findings highly 
satisfactory. But Costigan was tumbled by 
lax-avoidance schemes that seemed to 
range far beyond the waterfront Indeed, 
after further investigation, he found a trail 
| ofcvidencethut led to the Crown Solicitor's 
Office, the government agency responsible 
for prosecuting federal offenders. 

C ostigan subsequently charged federal 
officials with dishonesty, gross negli- 
! gence and incompetence because of their 
, failure to crack down on a broad spectrum 
of tax-evasion gimmicks that were costing 
Australians perhaps billions of dollars 
each year Describing the situation in the 
j Crown Soliciioi s Office as an "unbeliev- 
j able, festering mess." he told how one offi- 
: cial had left evidence ciucial to the prose- 
I culion of one key case at the bottom of a 
j desk drawer for live years 
| Opposition I abor Leader Bill Hayden 
I was quick to turn the tables on the embar- 
! rassed Lruser government, comparing it 
! to a "cut-rate street-corner strumpet who 
disapproves of pornography in her off- 
duty hours." He demanded the resigna¬ 
tion of Attorney General Peter Durack 
and Treasurer John Howard In an effort 
to check the growing scandal, the govern¬ 
ment plans a retroactive tax bill that 
could recoup some of the loss in revenues, 
a task force to fight tax evasion, and a na¬ 
tional crimes commission But Fraser's 
troubles are far from over. Costigan has 
completed two more reports, and their 
contents may be even more explosive. ■ 
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, United States 

A Troubled Alliance 


Lebanon’s shocking week further strains U.S.-Israel ties 



F riction between the U S and its 
Middle Last ally Israel has been 
generating rhetorical sparks ever 
since President Reagan proposed 
his bold peace plan on Sept I. Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin s in¬ 
stant and fiery rejection prompted sharp 
criticism of Lhe Begin government in offi¬ 
cial Washington and even among a num¬ 
ber of American Jews. But all that was 
eclipsed last week as a series of shocking 
events in Lebanon set U.S and Israeli 
policies on a potential collision course. 

Lust, an assassin's bomb killed 1 eba- 
non's President-elect Bashir Gemayel 
| only days before he was to have taken of¬ 
fice Israeli tanks thereupon rolled into 
West Beirut, presumably to keep the frat¬ 
ricidal factions in the long-suffering na¬ 
tion from one another’s throats And 
then, with the Israelis supposedly in con¬ 
trol, a ghastly massacre look place. A still 
undetermined number of Palestinian ref¬ 
ugees. most of them unarmed civilians, in¬ 
cluding women and children, were found 
shot to death m two camps in Beirut at 
week's end Survivors claimed that the 
I Christian militia, long allied with Israel, 
had slaughtered hundreds, perhaps more 
(see \V()KI D) 

Ronald Reagan conferred with Secre¬ 
tary of Stale George Shull/ at the White 
i House on Saturday, then all but directly 
| blamed Israel for the atrocity m the 
j camps ’We strongly opposed Israel s 
j move into West Beirut." he said in a writ* 


ten statement, “both because we believed 
it wrong in principle and for fear thaL it 
would provoke further fighting Israel 
claimed that its moves would prevent the 
kind of tragedy w hich has now' occurred ” 
I he President was “horrified." he said, 
and felt “outrage and revulsion over the 
murders " He “demanded" a word rare¬ 
ly. if ever, used by a U.S President in 
addressing an Israeli government—that 
Israeli forces promptly withdraw from 
West Beirut. 

At the same lime, the U.S. held out 
the hope that the latest tragedy m Leba¬ 
non might be transformed into a push for 
peace “Despite and because of the addi¬ 
tional bloody Lrauma which adds to Leba¬ 
non's agonies.’ Reagan declared, “we 
urge the Lebanese to unite quickly in sup¬ 
port of their government to work for the 
future they so richly deserve. We will be 
with them This terrible tragedy under¬ 
scores the desperate need for a true peace 
in the Middle Last, one which takes full 
account of the needs of the Palestinian 
people ” 

Reagan’s ow n plan envisions self-gov¬ 
ernment by the Palestinians living in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Ga/a 
Strip and eventual federation of those ar¬ 
eas w ith Jordan, in return for Arab recog¬ 
nition of Israels right to exist behind se¬ 
cure borders. American diplomats remain 
optimistic that after long consultations 
■ among Arab capitals, and between them 
I and Washington, some Arab states will 


offer to negotiate on the basis of these pro- i 
posals. and that Israeli yearning for peace ! 
will make the offer one Begin cannot rc- ! 
fuse, l he events of last week, says one j 
State Department official, “make it more 
complicated but do not change our goals ” 

The complications raised by Ge- 
mayel's murder, the Israeli occupation of 
West Beirut and the massacre, however, 
are nasty indeed They strengthen doubts 
among the Arabs about the ability of the i 
U S to get Israel to make any concession 
whatsoever, and thus redouble Arab hesi¬ 
tancy about bargaining. Says f oreign 
Minister Kama! Hassan All of Lgypt, the 
only Arab slate that has diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Israel: “You cannot start nego¬ 
tiations when the Israelis are occupying 
an Arab capital.” Still, the swift, outraged 
worldwide reaction to the massacre might 
pressure Israel into pulling out of Beirut 
sooner than it had wished to do. 

Even if the U.S. can somehow get talks 
about the Palestinian issue started again, 
they could all too easily get entangled with 
what now looms as a long and difficult set 
of negotiations to remove Israeli and Syri¬ 
an forces from Lebanon and put that shat¬ 
tered country back together. “We have got 
to try very hard to maintain separate 
tracks’’ for the two sets of talks, says one 
U.S. official. Adds another. “If we get 
boxed in by Lebanon, we won't get to first 
base on a (general Middle East) peace set¬ 
tlement for a very, very long lime.' 

Before the weekend massacre, lhe 
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new crisis in Lebanon seemed likely to 
preclude indefinitely any debate within 
Israel over Reagan's proposals. Begin eas¬ 
ily won approval from the Knesset for his 
stinging rejection of the plan, and aides 
made no secret of the fact that his strategy 
would be to kill it by silence. U S. officials 
saw little they could do to refocus atten¬ 
tion within Israel on the plan. Grumbled 
a senior While House adviser. “A cynical 
person might think that the Israelis went 
into West Beirut to provoke us into some 
kind of sanction and thus to discredit our 
peace plan inside Israel. But of course we 
don't believe that." The slaughter in the 
Beirut camps could, however, thwart Be- 
gin's stalling strategy and force him to pay 
more heed to the proposals 

In the American Jewish community 
too the bloodbath could have far-reaching 
effects. Reagan's proposals initially won 
sympathy from a few leaders, but that 
soon seemed to wane. Some 300 wealthy 
contributors to Israel did give polite ap¬ 
plause to Secretary of State George Shultz, 
the chief architect of the plan, when he 
addressed a meeting of the United Jewish 
Appeal last week in Manhattan But the 
same audience two nights later gave a 
much warmer reception to an attack on 
the plan by Shultz's predecessor 

Speaking without a prepared text, for¬ 
mer Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
described Reagan's call for a freeze on 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank and 
Ga/a as “a very serious mistake " The fi¬ 
nal status of those territories is “a thing for 
the local nations to decide, not for the U S. 
to dictate"—clearb implying that Reagan 
is trying to do just that His audience rose 
to hs feel and loudly cheered Haig's con¬ 
cluding line ‘ When we arc true to Israel, 
we are true to ourselves " 



Brezhnev: a plan with nothing new 



Hussein: a catch to his enthusiasm 


- representatives of the West Bank Pales- 
[ tinians must enter the now suspended 
talks between Israel and Egypt on Pales¬ 
tinian autonomy if Reagan's plan is to 
have any chance of success That, said 
Hussein, Jordan cannot yet do because 
the Fez summit gave him no mandate to i 
negotiate on behalf of the Palestinians. | 
i Indeed, it reaffirmed a declaration of the | 
j 1974 Rabat summit that the PL O is the j 
i ‘ sole legitimate representative of the Pal¬ 
estinian people " 

Though it was defeated in Lebanon 
and its guerrilla fighters are now dis¬ 
persed throughout the Arab world, the 
P.L.O. has emerged with its political 
prestige still strong, as was illustrated last 
week by the Pope’s agreement it) meet 
Arafat Also the organization is bound to 
win considerable sympathy after the refu¬ 
gee slaughter. 

The Pope-Arafat meeting infuriated 
Begin He declared in a broadcast that 
“the church, which had stood by during 
the Holocaust and when Christians were 
being killed in Lebanon, is now prepared 
to meet the man who initiated the latter, 
and is trying to complete the Nazis' mis¬ 
sion." The Vatican took the rare step of 
handing out a press communique biand- 
ing the Israeli charges “an insult to the 
truth'' and noting that John Paul, at 
Auschwitz in 1979, had condemned Nazi 
genocide. 

Concerned about gestures that might 
enhance the image and influence of the 
PLO.. Washinglon quietly informed the 
Vatican that it considered the Pope's 
meeting with Arafat unhelpful Indeed, 


A rab responses to Reagan's initia¬ 
tive have been slightly more en¬ 
couraging. True, Washington has 
had to comfort itself by noting 
what the 20 members of the Arab League 
did not say at their summit meeting in Fez 
two weeks ago. rather than what they did 
say The L ; ez sum mi leers called again for 
an independent Palestinian state on the 
West Bank with East Jerusalem as its 
capital, a plan that is as unacceptable to 
the U S as it is to Israel But they did not 
flatly reject Reagan’s plan, and phrases in 
their proposal could be read as an implicit 
willingness to recognize Israel 

Egypt's President Mubarak and Jor¬ 
dan's King Hussein were more forthcom¬ 
ing last week. The Egyptian President, 
who was not invited to Fez, said the Arab 
plan “lacks a mechanism" for achieving 
its goals, and thus Reagan's proposals are 
preferable In an interview with the BBC, 
Hussein openly declared his willingness 
to establish “normal relations" with Israel 
eventually and said of Reagan's plan: “1 
believe it to be a very constructive and a 
very positive move, and I would certainly 
like to see it continue and evolve." 

At the same time, however, the King 
pointed out one huge catch to his enthusi¬ 
asm. Shultz has argued that Jordan and 
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U nited State s 

Setba ck f or t he N e w Righ t_ 

Congress shies from abortion and other hot social issues 


there were questions about why the spiri¬ 
tual leader of the world's largest Christian 
body would meet openly with *he com¬ 
mander of an organization that has in the 
past endorsed terrorism as a tactic John 
Paul kept the 20-min audience low key; 
according to the Vatican communique, he 
told Arafat of his ‘constant concern to fa¬ 
vor the difficult process of*peace in the 
Middle East.” 

It is hard to sec how the Pope's recep¬ 
tion of Arafat advances that concern No 
Israeli government can be expected to ne¬ 
gotiate with the PLC). as long as it will 
not recognize Israel s right to exist. Equal¬ 
ly, no Arab nation can be expected to join 
Egypt in the autonomy negotiations with 
Israel unless the PE.C). gives at least tacit 
approval U.S officials believe that the 
P.L.O. may give that approval, eventually 
and grudgingly One reason was offered 
last week by a member of the Palestine 
National Council, the quasi parliament 
that theoretically directs the PL.O. 
“With our military option no longer exist¬ 
ing, we realize we must work politically, 
and the only way to do that is through 
Washington, since America is the only 
country that has any real influence on 
Israel" 

On the other hand. Syria and some el¬ 
ements in the P.L.O. reportedly want to 
draw the Soviet Union into Middle East 
negotiations. 

M oscow, which has been frozen 
out of the Middle East by its 
failure to give any effective sup¬ 
port to its Syrian, Iraqi and 
P.L.O. allies, would certainly jump at any 
invitation. At a Kremlin dinner last week 
for President Ali Nasser Mohammed of 
South Yemen, Brezhnev denounced Rea¬ 
gan's plan as “basically vicious'* and put 
forward one of his own that paralleled the 
Fez resolutions Israelis, Arabs and Amer¬ 
icans all appraised it, accurately, as con¬ 
taining little new 

The week’s bloody events in Beirut 
once again forced the U.S. to try to choose 
between short-term problems with Israel 
and long-term problems with the Arab 
states. The Israelis violated an under¬ 
standing with Washington by moving 
into West Beirut. The massacre com¬ 
pounded the problem: it raised questions 
about the determination and the ability of 
the U.S. to see to it that Israel lives up to 
its commitments to guarantee the security 
of refugees in Lebanon and others in fu¬ 
ture arrangements for the West Bank and 
the GazaStrip. The renewed bloodshed 
in Lebanon, as President Reagan noted 
last week, proves the urgent need for a 
broad agreement. Unless all parties 
quickly acknowledge that need, however, 
the week's multiple tragedies could 
prove not merely a severe short-term set¬ 
back to <he tortuous search for peace in 
the Middle East but a long-term setback 
as welt —By George J. Church. 

Reported by Johsnno McGeary/Washington end 
Roberto Suro/Demoscus 
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T heir day had finally come. After years 
of exile on the fringe of American 
politics, after stunning victories in the 
1980 elections, after almost two years of 
impatient waiting while the Administra¬ 
tion and Congress focused on economic 
matters, the New Right and its allies at 
last had a fighting chance to pass the most 
controversial item on their social agenda: 
legislation to ban abortion But after three 
futile attempts to muster the voles neces¬ 
sary to choke off a liberal filibuster, the 


most conservative Senate in more than a 
generation abandoned the effort and vot¬ 
ed 47 to 46 last week to table the issue. 

The so-called social issues were heavi¬ 
ly debated during the 1980 campaign and 
were crucial in electing Ronald Reagan to 
the presidency The 97th Congress, with 
its eager class of conservative freshmen, 
was expected to legislate traditional mo¬ 
rality back into American life. But not 
one item of the New Right's prospectus 
has yet been made a law. Legislation that 
would allow organized prayer in public 
schools faced another filibuster. A bill au¬ 
thorizing lax credits for private school tu¬ 
itions is mired in the Senate. And a mea¬ 
sure that would restrict busing for school 
desegregation passed the Senate but is 
languishing in the House. Even though 
Congress will reconvene after the No¬ 
vember elections, it is unlikely there will 
be either the time or inclination this year 
to pass any new social legislation. 

“If we have to fight again another 
day, then we'll fight again another day.’’ 
insisted Jesse Helms, the conservative 
North Carolina Republican who lost a bit 
of his reputation as a mover and shaker in 
the Senate by failing to win passage of the 
antiabortion bill. “We're closer to victory 
than ever before." But others felt that the 
movement had come as close as it ever 


will. “This was the last great push for the 
Moral Majority types,” said Senator Bob 
Packwood, the moderate Oregon Repub¬ 
lican who led the bipartisan filibuster 
against Helms. “They’ve peaked." 

The antiabortion forces hurt their 
own cause by bickering over which ap¬ 
proach to take. Some favored a constitu¬ 
tional amendment, sponsored by Repub¬ 
lican Senator Orrin Hatch of Utah, that 
would give states and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment authority to outlaw abortion 


The Hatch Amendment, if passed, would 
directly overturn a 1973 Supreme Court 
decision establishing the constitutional 
right to an abortion, but it would require 
approval by two-thirds of both chambers 
and three-fourths of the states Others fa¬ 
vored the more radical approach, pro¬ 
posed by Helms, of simply passing a law 
slating that “life." as protected by the 
Constitution, begins at conception This 
would, in effect, allow abortion to be clas¬ 
sified as murder and force the Supreme 
Court to review its past decisions in light 
of the new legislation. 

Majority Leader Howard Baker 
agreed to bring both measures to the Sen¬ 
ate floor and negotiated a deal with liber¬ 
al opponents not to filibuster. But at the 
last minute. Helms offered a weaker ver¬ 
sion of his original bill. Packwood, accus¬ 
ing Helms of breaking the Baker agree¬ 
ment . began his filibuster with the help of 
six other Senators. Helms was never able 
to get within ten votes of the 60 necessary 
to cut off debate, and a frustrated Senate 
decided to shelve the matter. Realizing 
that his constitutional amendment also 
could not pass, Hatch withdrew it from 
consideration. 

In hopes of attracting broader support 
for his abortion initiative, Holms pro¬ 
posed a companion measure that would 





"Hottest injun. Jesse, you really think this is constitutional?" 
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permit organized prayer in public schools. 
In Engel vs. Vitale . the Supreme Court m 
1962 ruled that such state-sanctioned 
prayer sessions violated the Constitution. 
Helms' measure would forbid the federal 
courts to rule on the issue, a ploy that most 
legal scholars believe would eventually be 
rejected by the Supreme Court This tactic 
alienated even some of his ideological 
brethren. “Speaking as a conservative, I 
don't believe in restricting the actions of 
the courts." said Arizona Republican Bar¬ 
ry Goldwater. 

So far. Helms has been unable to muz¬ 
zle the filibuster on the school-prayer is¬ 
sue, which is being led by Connecticut 
Republican Lowell Weicker. Debate is 
expected to continue this week If Helms 
does win cloture, the proposal will proba¬ 
bly pass the Senate The measure is likely 



Conservative Helms: defeated but defiant 


to win a majority if it reaches the floor of 
the House Nonetheless, opponents of the 
bill are said to have enough parliamenta¬ 
ry stalling devices at their disposal to pre¬ 
vent school prayer from becoming law 

! this year. 

i The White House has offered conser¬ 
vatives on the Hill somewhat less than 
wholehearted support on most of the so¬ 
cial issues Reagan personally believes in 
outlawing abortion and allowing school 
prayer. Some of his advisers, however, did 
not want him to expend political capital 
fighting for these issues at a time w hen he 
was also battling for his economic pro¬ 
gram. In addition, both the Justice De¬ 
partment and the While House have ex¬ 
pressed qualms about legislation, like 
Helms' prayer amendment, that would 
strip the courts of the power to interpret 
the Constitution 

Reagan has come under increasing 
attack from conservatives for abandoning 
their principles, and his handling of the 
economy is becoming a central issue in 
the mid-term elections. Thus the Presi¬ 
dent's strategists agreed that it was time 
to offer more visible support to the New 
Right. Speaking to a group of religion edi¬ 
tors last week, he said he would fight to 
outlaw abortion even “if it takes all four 
years" of his term. 


In political terms, the failure of Helms' 
bill gave the White House the best of both 
worlds. It allowed Reagan to win support 
from the pro-life movement for his efforts, 
without accentuating the searing national 
issue Said one pragmatic White House 
senior adviser, after counting enough 
noses to conclude that Helms' bill could 
not pass. “Why not support \V } It's not go¬ 
ing anywhere " 

On school pia\er, the Administration 
is prepared to go even further than 
Helms. It is pressing for a constitutional 
amendment, which would automatically 
supersede previous Supreme Court rul¬ 
ings. Reagan spoke in favor of the 
amendment 10 the Constitution in his 
regular Saturday radio broadcast expec¬ 
tations are that if this measure passes the 
Senate it would still be blocked by the 
House Judiciary Committee The White 
House has also won approval from a Sen¬ 
ate committee for a compromise on its tu¬ 
ition lax-credit bill On all of these issues, 
the Administration's political strategy is 
to force votes in the Senate and then lam¬ 
baste liberal Democrats for obstructing 
the legislation 

Reagan indirectly improved the 
chances for floor showdowns on school 
prayer and other issues by maneuvering 
Congress into returning for a lamcduck 
session in November He wrote congres¬ 
sional leaders last week urging them to re¬ 
convene after the elections and to write 
full-scale appropriation bills One poten¬ 
tial side efTcct: the session might allow 
more time during the next few weeks to 
debate social issues 

T he real purpose of the November ses¬ 
sion is to force Congress to deal with 
Social Security reform, an issue so sensi¬ 
tive that no one even wants to mention it 
before the elections A bipartisan com¬ 
mission examining the financially trou¬ 
bled system is expected to have its report 
ready in mid-November 

The pro-life movement and the New' 
Right plan to force the social issues to the 
fore this fall, based on the votes cast in 
Congress this month “Whether liberals 
like it or not. they're going to be slaked out 
by these votes," warned Helms Vowed 
Conservative Leader Paul Weynch “This 
will reinvigoratc the right-to-lifers " 

So far, however, the state of the econo¬ 
my has been the No. 1 concern of voters. 
Alx^rtion. school prayer and other social 
controversies are not exciting the fervor of 
1980. “The social issues are clearly second¬ 
ary this year." argued Martin Pranks, a 
Democratic strategist It seems unlikely 
that U.S. voters will send many reinforce¬ 
ments to Capitol Hill for the New Right 
and its North Carolina helmsman. But 
neither is there much likelihood of a liber¬ 
al shift that would push the movement 
back beyond the periphery of power. The 
elections in November, like the congres¬ 
sional actions last week, will no doubt en¬ 
sure that the social issues remain emotion¬ 
al—and un resolved. —By Walter Isaacson. 

Reported by John F. Stacks and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 



j Labor Secretary meeting the press last week 


i Case Closed 

A Scotch verdict for Donovan 

T he investigation of Secretary of Labor 
Raymond Donovan came loan unsat¬ 
isfying end last week Less than a month 
1 after ieopening his inquiry. Special Prose- 
! cutor Leon Silverman closed the case, 
j saying. “I have been unable to cormho- 
! rale the allegations made against him 
; with sufficient credible evidence." But the 
I prosecutor's exoneration of Donovan was 
j something like the Scotch verdict of “not 
| proven " Said Silverman “I was. and I 
| continue to be, concerned by the sheer 
| number of allegations ' 
j Among those allegations were numcr- 
| ous claims that the former part owner of 
New Jersey s Schiavone Construction Co. 
had consorted with Mafia figures, con¬ 
spired in illegal activities and engaged in 
improper fund raising for President Rea¬ 
gan's 1980 campaign Phase 2 of the in¬ 
quiry began just seven weeks after Silvcr- 
I man had closed the hooks for lack of 
enough evidence to warrant an indict¬ 
ment New accusations were raised that 
Donovan had met with known mobsters 
to arrange no-show jobs for Matiosi at 
Schiavone work sites. Donovan consis- 
i tently denied all the allegations, last week 
j branding them “groundless charges made 
! by nameless accusers " 

Not all of the Secretary's accusers 
j were anonymous The names of two wit- 
! nesses were disclosed in the report re¬ 
leased by Silverman at the end of Phase I: 
William Massclh. a Genovese crime-fam¬ 
ily member who headed a firm that sub- 
j contracted for Schiavone, and his son Nat 
j Shortly after the investigation was re- 
I opened, Nat Masselli was murdered in 
j New York Cuy Timi. has learned that 
j William Masselli shares the view of some 
j police officials that his son was murdered 
i because the report fingered him as a Gov- 
I eminent witness Others are convinced 
| that he was slain by fellow mobsters in a 
business dispute Nat Masselli was the sec¬ 
ond Donovan witness murdered during 
the probe. In June. Fred Furino, a Mafia 
bagman who was alleged to have received 
payoffs from Schiavone. was found dead in 
the trunk of a car in Manhattan 
| Many questions remain unanswered, 
i Silverman explained that he did not pur¬ 
sue some leads indicating improper oper¬ 
ations by the Schiavone company because 
he did not see a direct link to Donovan. 
Said Silverman: “My mandate was to in¬ 
vestigate the Secretary " ■ 
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Governors: Different Democratic Styles 


The hip surprise rn the 
; H < ( \ twelve states that held 
• *, ’ ,\‘'T pr imaries last week is 

; r- * diaf there were no hip 
®Sl , surprises The only itt- 

cumhent defeated was 
!* beaten hv a former in¬ 
cumbent In ns con¬ 
tinuing coverage of Campaign #2. TlMI 
looks at the Massachusetts and Florida 
Governors races, which show the diversity of 
leadership in the Democratic Party, and at 
the Minnesota and Montana Senate races, 
where if is evident that money matters 

Exchanging command 

It was a rerun of a hitter political con¬ 
test whose first round was fought in 1978 
Then as now. the Democratic gubernato¬ 
rial primary in Massachusetts featured 
Michael Dukakis against l dwaid King 
In both elections the incumbent lost. But 
four years ago, it was Challenger King 
who upset Governor Dukakis, while last 
week the deposed Dukakis. 48. won the 
nomination away from Governor King, 
54 r r to4tVr It was also* he state's costliest 
campaign ever Dukak»s spent $2 million. 
King$3 million Dukakis* Republican op¬ 
ponent in November, also nominated last 
week, will be John Winthrop Sears, 51, a 
well-to-do Boston city councilman and 
quintessential Yankee 

The ideological gap between Novem¬ 
ber’s candidates, who both hold Harvard 
degrees, is probably far narrower than the 
one that separates Dukakis fiom King “I 
don't think there's any issue the former 
Governor and I agree on." said King. 
‘None " A bulky Boston C ollege gradu¬ 
ate who played professional football 
(1948-51), King, 57, positioned himself 





Dukakis is on top once again 


j politically as a rough, tough advocate of 
i the fed-up common man He has pushed 
a local version of Reaganomics, in 1979 
signing a property-tax cap and, just last 
month, a 2 (/ < cut in state income taxes 
He is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
death penalty and an opponent of govern¬ 
ment-funded abortion 

The Governor's top political aide de¬ 
scribed the contest as “between the Cha- 
blis-and-Brie crowd and Joe Six-Pack." 
As smooth and glib a speaker as King is 
stilted and lumbering, Dukakis came 
! across as a sensible liberal, supporting 
stricter handgun control and subsidized 
day care for working mothers, lie prom¬ 
ised “a government and statehouse you 
can be proud of." a barely veiled reference 
to scandals that have tainted King's ad¬ 
ministration. King's secretary of trans¬ 
portation was imprisoned after being con ¬ 
victed of bribery, and several othei key 
aides were forced to resign under clouds. 

Republican Sears may be a less than 
formidable opponent. Much as King's 
sall-of-thc-earth supporters dislike Duka¬ 
kis. they are likely to find the aristocratic 
Sears an unpalatable alternative Nor can 
the Republican easily portray his oppo¬ 
nent as a liberal spendthrift, since Duka¬ 
kis was a budget-cutting Governor Above 
all. there are three Democrats for every 
Republican in the state. “The Democratic 
primary," says a Boston political consul¬ 
tant. “mv the general election " ■ 

Formidable incumbent 

Democratic Governor Bob Graham 
of Florida learned early on that a politi¬ 
cian has to work like a dog to get—and 
stay elected The lesson seems to have 
paid off for Graham, a tireless campaign¬ 
er who regards a 14-hour work day as the 
norm A recent poll showed that 799r of 
Florida's citizens rate his performance in 
office good or excellent. 

It comes then as no surprise that 
Graham. 45, a millionaire rancher and 
land developer from Miami who served 
twelve years in the state legislature be¬ 
fore becoming Governor in 1979, is 
leading his Republican challenger Skip 
Bafalis in this years gubernatorial race 
by almost 3 to I. The surprise is that 
the G O P is spending as much time 
and money as it is in what looks like a 
foredoomed effort to unseat Graham. 
Bafalis, 52, a five-term Congressman 
from Fort Myers Beach, entered the 
race at the personal request of President 
Reagan. He expects to receive $1 mil¬ 
lion from G O.P coffers, and officials of 
the Administration have descended on 
Florida in droves to campaign for him. 

Bafalis needs all the help he can get. 
Despite his ten years in Congress, his 
name recognition by voters is almost nil. 
Bafalis hopes that a series of television 










Graham stands proudly on his record 

commercials will soon fix that. Even so. 
he faces a formidable task in carving out a 
distinctive niche. Bafalis plans to focus on 
crime as his major issue, favoring manda¬ 
tory jail sentences and an end to plea bar¬ 
gaining But Graham is no softy on crime, 
the Governor has signed 39 death war¬ 
rants since taking office Bafalis’ stance 
on the volatile immigration issue echoes 
Graham's as well; both favor deportation 
of refugees with criminal records. 

Bafalis may be concentrating on the 
wrong issues anyway. According to a poll 
by the Miami Herald , the voters' biggest 
concern is the economy. And there Gra¬ 
ham cleaily has the edge. Under his ad¬ 
ministration, Florida has expanded be¬ 
yond a tourist-based economy vulnerable 
to every economic downturn. Some 
122,000 new jobs have been added to the 
state's economy, most of them in high- 
technology areas that have proved virtu¬ 
ally recession proof. As a result, for the 
first time ever in a recession. Florida's un¬ 
employment rate is running below the na¬ 
tional average. 

To Graham, states like Florida are 
"the proper laboratory for the federal sys¬ 
tem." He adds that the Democratic Party, 
“which has sort of exhausted its idea 
pool," would do well to heed that lesson. 
The party could re-establish itself, he is 
convinced, by articulating a new coopera¬ 
tive. rather than adversary relationship 
among government, labor and business. 
Says Graham: “Government at the state 
level has tried to bring about that new re¬ 
lationship in order to develop economi¬ 
cally. It has worked." ■ 









“They gave us a super-fast system 
that never goes down.” 

Japan Meteorological Satellite Center 


The Japan Meteorological Satellite 
Center operates a geostationary weath¬ 
er satellite which transmits a constant 
stream of raw image and sensor data 
to earth 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Using a computer, the Center converts 
this data into high-resolution facsimile 
images, compiles weather information 
on sea surface temperatures and cloud 
formations, and sends everything on 
to be dispatched to meteorological 
authorities not only in Japan but in 
countries throughout greater Asia and 
in Australia as well. 


High-Speed System 

Because the Center receives an 
enormous volume of data at very high 
speeds, it requires a high-capacity, high¬ 
speed computer system to process it. 
And because the data arrives every 
second of every day, it requires a sys¬ 
tem of extraordinary reliability - a sys¬ 
tem that will not paralyze operations 
by going down. Several years ago the 
Center found all it was looking for — 
and more - in a specially configured 
FACOM large-scale computer system. 
A system that was made by Fujitsu. 


Who is Fujitsu? 

Fujitsu is the number one maker of 
computers in Japan. I! makes every¬ 
thing from one-chip microcomputers 
to the largest-scale general-purpose 
systems on earth. And markets them 
under the brand name FACOM. Fujitsu 
is also one of the world’s leading makers 
of telecommunications systems and 
equipment. It is a high technology com¬ 
pany whose every working day is spent 
in tackling sky-high problems like com¬ 
puterized satellite communications, and 
bringing them down to the ground. 


tJyYjIpTJ? Japan’s number one computer maker. 

And a world leader in telecommunications technology. 
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It seems unlikely. Current troubles are just that, current. 
True, bank debt is enormous and frequently uncertain. 
Bankruptcies in Germany, for example, have been at record 
highs for several years. Even a national institution like 
AEG-Telefunken is in dire straits and has preoccupied the 
best banks and financiers in Germany for the best part of 
a year. 


Contrasting approaches 

M eanwhile Britain and France have been experiment¬ 
ing with almost diametrically opposed approaches to 
pulling their nations out of the recession that has plagued 
most of Europe, including Germany, for more than two 
years now. France’s socialism, with concomitant nationaliz¬ 
ation, seems as ineffective in the short term as Britain’s 
quasi laissez Zaire. Investors have not been lining up to put 
their money into Paris or London. Money manager John 
Templeton, one of the most respected names in die field, 
is not bullish about most European multinationals. Templeton 
hasn’t been on a selling spree, but neither has he bought 
much recently, he concedes. Templeton looks to Switzer¬ 
land as the safest investment haven in Europe. 

Even Wilfried Guth, co-speaker for Deutsche Bank, Ger¬ 
many’s largest, most prestigious and most profitable bank, 
said earlier this year: “World economic growth will remain 
rather limited throughout the 1980s. Continuing high un¬ 
employment will cause strains on the social fabric. Dis¬ 
turbances and distortions of the international financial 
markets, including those resulting from governmental inter¬ 
ference with the free flow of capital, cannot be ruled out... 
Inflation will in all likelihood stay with us... and erode 
further the capital base of the private sector.” 

What appears to be happening is an inability — or at 
least a haphazard series of divergent efforts — to restore 
some measure of sanity — order, if you like - to the 
international fiscal scene: Financial, industrial and com¬ 
mercial. Without stability, investment plummets and econ¬ 
omies falter. Of course, international investment continues, 
but the atmosphere is not as bucolic as even a year ago — 
and international institutions like the EC, the World Bank, 
the IMF, and others have seemed all but impotent in the 
face of what appears to be a continuing crisis. A crisis 
not of the order of the early 1930s, but a stubborn inability 
to bring some sort of lasting vigor to the international 
investment scene — as for example during the days of 
the oft-lamented time of the Smithsonian agreement that 
ruled the world financial scene for two decades after World 
Warn. 

When the cornerstone of that agreement — fixed inter¬ 
national currency rates within very narrow tolerances — 
was abandoned in the late 1960s, and when the U.S. aban¬ 
doned gold in 1971, the world was in for decades of inter¬ 
national fiscal catch-as-catch-can. Commodities, notably oil, 
sprouted to dwarf the Comstock Lode. Currency gyrations 
became the envy of every contortionist from Zurich east 
to Threadneedle Street — and let’s not leave out Frank¬ 
furt, Paris and Brussels. Inflation that recalled the night¬ 
mares of the 1920s — if it failed to eliminate them — was the 
order of the day in many nations: from 120 percent upwards 
in Brazil, Argentina and other LDCs to more than 20 percent 
in that haven of financial wisdom, Great Britain, to more 
than 7 percent even in little old Switzerland, where stability 
is next to godliness. Some Europeans created a snake to 
hold their currencies in line; others feared they had a tiger 
by the tail. 


Fiscal sanity just around the comer? 

J ust as the world thought that some semblence of nor¬ 
mality — whatever that may mean — was returning in the 
mid- and late 1970s, recession descended on the industri¬ 
alized world. Not unbridled recession, but a persistent 
inability of some of the world’s strongest economies — the 
U.S., Germany and recently even Japan among them, not to 
mention France and Great Britain — to recover from an 
economic malaise that has lasted for more than two years 
and seems to be holding on fiercely despite recurrent 
forecasts that everything will be back to the good old 
days by the end of the year. “The outlook is not robust — 
in the U.S. or in Europe,” says Victor Melone, an inter¬ 
national officer for New York’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. “We find ourselves going into the fourth year of 
the current recession. But the outlook in the U.S. is still 
better than elsewhere.” 

On the other hand, the chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Corporation, Willard C. Butcher, is expanding its invest¬ 
ments in Europe. “We don’t expect windfall profits inter¬ 
nationally,” says Butcher, “but we do see a slow, steady 
recovery. Consequently, it makes sense to be on the spot 
to take advantage of the investment opportunities as they 
arise. And they inevitably do. Especially because I detect 
slowly increasing cooperation between the world’s private 
banks and its international financial institutions, like the 
World Bank and the IMF.” 


Capitalization of the world's biggest stock markets as at 
December 31,1981_ 


in US $ billion 
166 
63 
40 
38 
23 

__ 17 

(Total Europe) (347) 

Japan 388 

Australia S3 

Hong Kong 34 

Singapore _ 30 

~ (Total Fair East) * “ (BIS) 

U.S.A. 1,140 

Canada _ 108_ 

(Total North America) (1,248) 

World Total 2,107 

Source: Julius Baer Group, Zurich 


Trading volume on major stock exchanges as at 
December 31,1981_ 


U.S.A. 

in US $ billion 
398 

J«P“ 

216 

UJC. 

33 

Canada 

24 

Hong Kong 

19 

West Germany 

14 

France 

12 

Italy 

10 

Australia 

8 

Singapore 

Netherlands 

6 

4 

Mexico 

4 

Others 

7 


Source: Julius Baer Group, Zurich 


United Kingdom 

West Germany 

Switzerland 

France 

Italy 

Netherlands 


World Total 


784 
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appears to be a slow sort of shuffling 
return to what an optimist might term 
some form of fiscal sanity. Especially 
in Europe, banks, governments, and 
industry seem to be cooperating in 
trying to solve the problems of com¬ 
panies, of banks, and of entire nations 
(the western financial world is doing 
its best to save Poland’s economy — 
with a philosophy quite opposed to 
western free enterprise-cum-social- 
ism). In other words, despite what the 
world’s headline writers seem to 
characterize as an unmitigated im¬ 
broglio — with Armageddon in sight — 
a closer look indicates that the Big Bad 
Wolf may have to wait a good long 
time before contemplating Little Red 
Riding Hood as his ultimate repast 

"Substantial confidence” 

'‘Tt seems abundantly clear that, de- 
JL spite everything, there is substan¬ 
tial confidence in the world’s financial 
future when Americans, with the 
world’s largest economy by far, are 
seeking actively to expand their 
portfolio investments abroad,” says 
John L. Griffith, Jr., a vice president of 
New York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., perhaps the American bank that 
has spearheaded Americans’ inter¬ 
national portfolio investment in recent 
years. “We have to recognize the fact 
that there are investment possibilities 
outside the U. S. that in many instances 
are more rewarding than domestic 
situations. In other words, there must 
be something good out there.” 

Or, as Bank Julius Baer & Co.’s 
Helmuth Saurer put it last year: “... the 
U.S. market for international invest¬ 
ments by pension funds alone may 
grow from about $ 2 billion at the end 
of 1980 to as high as some $ 50 billion 
over the next ten years.” And that's 
only pension funds! 


Plainly, there is substantial disagreement among money 
managers about the investment outlook — in the USA, in 
Europe and even more in other parts of the world, the 
Pacific Basin perhaps excepted. Financiers responsible for 
billions of dollars that must be invested — chiefly but not 
exclusively U.S. insurance company income, pension funds’ 
holdings, excess corporate monies, and very substantial 
private fortunes — disagree sharply on one point above 
all others: where to invest — in the USA, in Europe, or in 
the Pacific Basin. The latter is a favorite these days, but 
with reservations, especially about Japan in recent months. 
A secondary but equally important point: What are the criteria 
that the world's major money managers utilize to get the 
best returns on invested capital? 

Despite the manifest disarray in the world’s major econ¬ 
omies and in international investment organization, the world 
must go on as the old saying goes. “One cannot just sit 
on millions or billions of dollars and expect them to grow 
like Topsy,” Butcher points out Despite die financial fiascos 
of recent years, which are by no means at an end, there 


Or, as Barry Gillman, New York vice president for inter¬ 
national investment of Citibank/Citicorp, considered by 
many as one of the more aggressive of the U. S. banks and 
portfolio managers, puts it: 

“When you are looking at international investment, par¬ 
ticularly with U.S. institutional clients, it’s an educational 
process because there are still relatively few who have been 
involved in this particular field for any length of time. Even 
the people who have been involved for, let's say, up to two 
years still think of themselves very often on what one might 
term the learning curve. There is scepticism to some extent, 
but then there is always scepticism in every investment 
discipline, and that’s probably good rather than bad. 

“There are barriers of prejudice against the world outside 
the U. S. that must frequently be broken down. Of course, 
that's not always present. When I talk to clients, many have 
already decided to invest internationally. They want us to 
reassure them on that decision, and then to go ahead and 
make the investment for them. We understand this, why they 
picked us to manage international funds for them. They 
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have the same interests in how we achieve the results we 
do, and why. as any other pension fund looking at f say, real 
estate or domestic equities. 

“If the average American pension fund manager is some¬ 
body with $ 100 million somewhere out in the Midwest, he 
may be more sceptical of going international than the man¬ 
ager of a major New York or Chicago or San Francisco 
fund. That sort of fund may be five years away from making 
a commitment to go international because they want to see 
everybody else doing it first and build up their level of 
confidence that way. 

Opportunity abroad 

“T would say quite definitely that there is as much oppor- 
JL tunity or more outside the U. S. than inside, given the 
fact that, on average, one can see higher growth areas than 
the U. S. in other parts of the world.” 

Morgan’s Griffith echoes Gillman’s remarks about diver¬ 
sifying U. S. portfolios internationally. “Currently we have in¬ 
vestments in some 15 countries on behalf of our institutional 
portfolio clients, principally in Japan, Germany, Britain, 
Australia, Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong, and the other 
EC countries,” Griffith explains. “We look for a variety of 
factors: Stability and growth are perhaps the most important 
plus factors; yet we also have to minimize risk. After all, 
we are handling billions of dollars for clients.” 


Plainly, the name of the game is to maximize returns while 
minimizing risks; the question is. in a word, how? There are 
almost as many answers as there are institutions. Morgan, 
for one, relies on intrinsic expertise, gently mellowed, for 
judgemental forecasts: “We try to have European nationals 
follow Europe. In Japan, we have six Japanese nationals 
working for us. And frequently we have our German man 
talk about Japan and the reverse as well. We think this is 
a unique method of assessment . . . Another example: In 
Hong Kong, our investment advisers are an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, and a Hong Kong Chinese.” 

“Broad brush secular approach” 

G illman defines Citicorp's approach somewhat differ¬ 
ently: "There are really four major criteria that one 
can define in Citicorp’s portfolio management. Three relate 
to stocks and to market selection and one is the currency 
factor. Taking them one at a time, the first is what you might 
call the broad brush secular approach. The philosophy 
behind that is, in general, that high rates of economic growth 
have tended to be associated with high levels of real returns 
in equity markets. This is true whether you assess them in 
local market terms or whether you translate them back into 
a base currency like the dollar. This happens on country 
basis, on industry basis and in general we try to orient 
toward the high growth areas, whether in the United States 
or anywhere else. So we look at the world on that sort of 
basis, the broad brush approach. 
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“Then there is the cyclical or timing decision, the stock 
selection decision and finally the currency decision. These 
are key components of successful portfolio management." 


“No one investment religion” 

K arl van Horn, Morgan Guaranty’s senior vice president 
for international investing, London, points out that 
“there is no one investment religion. Owners of wealth 
around the world are, each in their own way, seeking to 
diversify beyond what they may traditionally consider to 
be their natural area of opportunity, or sand box. So, you 
have Japanese investors, for example, owners of wealth, 
diversifying really for the first time their financial assets in 
title history of Japan. The same is true in Australia. The same 
is true in the Middle East, obviously in America. So what 
is being set up, or what is evolving, is a very significant 
two-way flow of monies out of the U.S. all with the same 
objective which is to achieve some degree of portfolio 
diversification and, thereby, in theory at least increasing the 
opportunities for return, as well as spreading a risk about. 
So, the subject of diversification in the U.S., when we speak 
about international diversification of financial wealth, owned 
by the U.S., we are speaking about, part and parcel, a 
much broader phenomenon, which is diversification of 
wealth around the world caused by, or spawned by the 
same observations, the same awarenesses." 

In size, of course, the U.S. is unique. But as a percentage 
of national wealth, many European countries — Britain, 
Germany, the Netherlands and even France — have attained 
a far greater degree of international diversification than the 
U.S. For example, the British pension fund industry is less 
than 20 percent the size of that in the U.S. But after exchange 


CnatiTa strategy for smaller investors. 

G iants stalk the earth, as indicated in the accompanying 
article, investing billions of dollars that make the world 
go ’round. But perceptive investment strategists have not 
forgotten the old maxim that if you worry about the pen¬ 
nies, the dollars will take care of themselves. 

Following the lead of the options exchange in Chicago, 
started in 1973, the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, in April1978, 
allocated a cool 20 million Dutch florins to start Europe’s 
first options exchange. In four years, the European options 
exchange has grown to the point where, in the first half of 
1982, more than 5,000 contracts per day were traded The ex¬ 
changed turnover in 1981 was more than Dfl 400 million. At 
current exchange rates, that’s about US $ 145 million. 

But what precisely is an options exchange? 

It’s really nothing much more than a sophisticated mar¬ 
ketplace where investors can buy call or put options on 
blocks of stock - and more recently, on the EOE, Dutch 
government bonds and gold as well - for three, six or nine 
months. It differs from a similar facility on, for example, the 
New York Stock Exchange, in that the options need not be 
exercised but can be resold, as indeed 95 percent of them 
are on the EOE. 

For example, here’s how it might work in a typical in¬ 
stance. If Royal Dutch Shell is selling on the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange at Dfl 80 per share, an investor would have cough 
up Dfl 8,000 to buy 100 shares. But if he chooses to buy an 
option to buy the same 100 shares at the same price in three 
months, the option to do so would cost him only Dfl 8 or 
thereabouts per share, a total investment of Dff 800 or 10 


controls were abolished in 1979, more British money was 
invested internationally than American. Probably no more 
than one percent of U.S. pension fund assets are currently 
diversified internationally. 

Of course, the U.S. still accounts for fully 45 percent of 
the world’s stock and bond market; next is Japan with about 
20 percent, the U.K. with 17 percent followed by the Germans, 
French and Swiss. But Van Horn points out: "Well, 45 per¬ 
cent, that’s a substantial amount. But only a dozen years or 
so ago, in 1970, the U.S. accounted for 70 percent. So 45 
percent is a cut of more than a third. Consequently, as a 
steward of other people’s money, I must ask myself: How 
much weighting abroad? If I have 10 percent of a U.S. 
portfolio diversified internationally, that’s still a double over¬ 
weighting in the U.S. Put another way: With only one per¬ 
cent of total U.S. portfolio investments currently outside the 
U.S. — less than one percent of financial wealth diversi¬ 
fied internationally — it’s not a terribly heroic assumption 
to say that there might be enough opportunities out there, 
some place else, where 5 percent or 10 percent of your 
portfolio might be profitably invested. That’s hardly the stuff 
of great drama." 

Whatever the attractions of the high growth regions in 
the Pacific Basin, the established economies and industries 
to be found in Europe, there remains a substantial body 
of portfolio managers who advise against international di¬ 
versification as an investment strategy, at least for the 
moment. Says Morris W. Offit, Julius Baer Securities Inc.’s 
chief executive officer in New York: 

“We have very little money among our domestic, private 
clients that’s going international at the moment, where there 
is a choice between investing domestically and inter¬ 
nationally. It’s not more than 5 percent. 


percent of what he would have to lay out for purchase of 
the shares. 

’What we have here is essentially a complimentary invest¬ 
ment tool,” says Theodore E. Westerterp, the EOE’s general 
manager and a former Netherlands cabinet minister. ”If the 
shares rise in value during the options period, the investor 
is likely to make a higher percentage profit on his invest¬ 
ment than if he had bought the shares outright If the price 
declines, his loss is probably less - depending, of course, 
on how much the shares gain or lose.” 

Plainly, the EOE is doing well by doing good. ”In these 
days of highly volatile stock prices,” says Westerterp, “the 
options exchange is a highly attractive form of investment - 
even for larger institutional investors like pension funds 
and insurance companies These larger investors are prime 
clients for options on Dutch government bonds, which 
we have introduced recently. The backbone of our stock 
options clientele remains the smaller investor, however.” 

7b illustrate the EOE’s bounding growth, in 1979 an av¬ 
erage of1,800 options were traded per working day. In 1980 
this jumped to an average of 2,800 per day. By the end of 
last year, the daily average had climbed to 4,100 and, as 
noted, the current average is more than 5,000 daily. 

Nor is EOE simply resting on these laurels. In April 1981 
trading in gold options was introduced. This has not been 
one ot the exchange’s more spectacular successes as the 
price of gold declined from nearly US $ 500 per ounce to 
a low of some 300 per ounce in June of this year -• with 
only moderate gains since. 
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“If we had a choice, we’d be almost entirely in the 
domestic market. That’s where the values are, both in fixed 
income and in equity opportunities as translated into total 
return over the next few years. But we find that when in¬ 
stitutional investors come to Julius Baer, they’ve already 
decided to devote maybe 5 percent of their portfolio or 
whatever the percentage might be to the international 
marketplace." 

Adds Francesco Andina, a Baer vice president in New 
York: “Of course, by diversifying you reduce the volatility 
— the volatility risk, if you will, of your portfolio. For ex¬ 
ample, by taking a basket of six or perhaps seven foreign 
markets, equity and fixed income markets. Even though there 
is volatility in each one of these markets, the individual 
risk is higher than the composite — taking them together — 
because they are always out of phase, these markets. One 
goes up, the other goes down. Now, taking them together 
and added to a U.S. portfolio you would have reduced the 
volatility of the U.S. portfolio. Some people agree with that, 
others disagree. I think the real issue is that the returns 
have been better and all the people expect the returns to 


Now a word from Zurich 

merican investors, anticipating both a foreign exchange 
and a capital gain, have moved into the Swiss franc 
market Explains Oscar Holenweger, senior vice president 
at a leading private bank in Zurich, ]. Vontobel & Co.: “Money 
is shifting in here because the feeling is that the U.S. dollar 
is overvalued and a correction is expected” 

The most pronounced buildup has come from insti¬ 
tutional investors, points out VontobeTs head of research 
H. Joerg Graf. According to Graf, Switzerland is benefiting 
from a worldwide strategy of American institutions to 
internationalize.” So far the percentage of such insti¬ 
tutional investments in foreign securities is "relatively small, 
only the surface has been scratched L" He anticipates that 
Switzerland will get eventually 1 to 2 percent of American 
institutions overseas investments. 

Favored investments are selected equities with pharma¬ 
ceuticals, insurance and banks heading the list As Graf 
puts it: “Switzerland has become cheaper and American 
investors are coming like American tourists. They know 
that they get something for their money ” 

“Investors look around the world markets and compare, 
for example, the price of the various pharmaceutical 
stocks. They soon notice that there are some cheap values 
here ” Graf adds. 

But it also seems that in the present troubled world 
political climate Switzerland is benefiting from its tradition 
of stability. American investors are said to have moved 
funds out of France and Germany into Switzerland. 

Graf points out that political and fiscal stability, and 
reliability are often given as reasons why investors are 
turning to Switzerland. 

But are Swiss corporations as good an investment as 
they used to be? Noted for their solid financial base, recent 
reports have talked of an erosion of financial reserves. 
Holenweger is quick to point out that the percentage of 
self-financing by major Swiss corporations has only fallen 
from 47 percent to 41 percent in the last five years, and 
that is still u way ahead 9 ’ of other leading markets such as 
the United States. 

What are Swiss investors going for in the United States? 
Top quality bonds for their high yields, replies Holenweger. 


be clearly better in certain markets, like Japan, which is 
the best example.” 

“However,” Offit maintains, “the returns may have been 
better but I'm not sure whether you've earned anything 
from that. In other words, I think that where investors make 
the mistake is that they are retrospective rather than being 
prospective, and I always fight with statistical analyses 
showing that if you had invested in this market, or in this 
industry, or in this stock, you would have outperformed the 
market. My question is, is this predictive in any way about 
the future? And I think investments, it’s one industry in 
which you learn nothing at all from history. I’m not im¬ 
pressed at all with any retrospective types of analyses and 
our job is to try to bring a global perspective in today’s 
markets and tomorrow's markets to determine where the 
value is in the marketplace. 

“As I said, at the moment there’s particular value in the 
U.S. — both in fixed income and m equity securities. Es¬ 
pecially in fixed interest paper: the current values at around 
13 percent are substantial. Imagine what they'll be worth if 
interest rates continue to go down. Of course, there are 
also very attractive investment opportunities abroad and 
we would be the last to ignore these.” 

Nonetheless, the attractions of investing abroad remain 
strong — and currently there is a trend towards Europe, 
with the exception of socialist France and Britain. Both U.S. 
Trust and the Fiduciary Trust Co. of New York have pulled 
out of France entirely. This despite the fact that the Paris 
bourse has recovered from its post-election jitters — when 
bargains abounded — and seems as healthy as ever. More 
and more eyes are being cast toward Germany, where 
equity markets are ~ for the size of the economy, the 
world’s fourth-largest — relatively sleepy. David Testa, 
president of the T. Rowe Price International Fund Inc., 
remarks: 


“Most promising” 

“lT«or equities, Germany should be the most promising 
f area abroad this year. We like issues like BASF, Alta¬ 
na and Schering.” 

In a broader context, van Horn comments on the German 
investment scene: 

“One of the things about international investing is that 
you have to put yourself in the position of the local market 
place. An international global spectrum is very helpful in 
evaluating the prospects of Mercedes Benz or more 
specifically, Volkswagen, you have to know what Ford is 
doing, you have to know what Honda and Toyota are doing. 
But having made that international competitive judgement 
then you have to return to the local marketplace and value 
the instrument, the bond or stock of Volkswagen, for ex¬ 
ample, as with a local investor because local investors do 
represent 98 percent, or whatever they are, 95 percent, 
of the source of funds of the German market. The German 
financial markets are dominated by institutional investors, 
the banks, insurance companies, and their primary orien¬ 
tation is towards bonds, not stocks, and when they see 
bonds, when bond yields, if you will, improve greatly, then 
they move to stocks whose dividend in Europe has not 
come along as well 

Sanguine about the prospects for investment returns is 
the London Sunday Times/Touche Remnant survey of 40 
British stockbrokers who expect a global bull market within 
a year — with an increase of 10 percent in the London Stock 
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Market index by the end of this September and new re¬ 
cords in London share prices in 1983. A similar survey 
18 months ago predicted a rise in the London stock index 
of 17.5 percent by this month; in fact it rose 10.5 percent in 
that period, a respectable justification of the prediction. The 
forecast is based on the general assumption that many 
significant British shares are currently undervalued, and 
that the U.K.’s economy is already recovering — with the 
inflation rate, for example, below 8 percent for the first time 
in nearly a decade and the balance of payments continuing 
in surplus. 

U.S. recovery termed stronger 

B ut Manufacturer's Hanover’s Victor Melone is even more 
sanguine about America’s recovery. “Although the cor¬ 
porate sector in the U.S. is going to be terrible for some 
time yet, we see a better overall chance for early recovery 
from the recession in the U.S. than in Europe,” he says. 
“This recovery will be spearheaded by a substantial in¬ 
crease in consumer spending. The decline in inflation and 
recent tax cuts means that consumers’ real income is up, 
and purchases delayed for some years will now be made. 
Right now, instalment debt as a percentage of real income 
is down to ratios that suggest it cannot decline further... 
1 doubt that institutions will move investments abroad at 
anything like the rate of five years ago. In fact, I think it 
will be the other way around. Real interest in the U.S. just 
now is about the highest in the world and so what’s develop¬ 
ing here is a flight to quality. 

“This means that there is a positively sloped yield curve 
with treasury bills (30-90 days) returning 9 percent, inter¬ 
mediate term corporate bonds at around 11 percent, and 


Investment for everyone. 

G erman securities have been, generally speaking, one 
of the soundest investment propositions of the age 
despite a quick, sharp recession in 1974-1975 and another 
still lingering. German stocks, bonds and other investments 
have paid steady returns and appreciated in value in a 
similar undramatic but persistent pattern - with, of course, 
a few dramatic exceptions. 

Nonetheless, investing in Germany as elsewhere is still 
not a child’s game; the best results, overall, have been 
achieved by the experts. And there’s no organization on 
the German investment scene that has done better than 
Union-Investment-Gesellschaft mbH - Union-Invest for 
short - which currently manages portfolios worth more 
than DM 3.8 billion. That’s about US $ 1.7 billion at current 
exchange rates. 

"Union-lnvest is similar to an American front-load mutual 
fund,” explains the investment institution’s managing board 
chairman, Wolfgang Reuter. ’*There are certain legal and 
procedural differences. But from the investor’s point of 
view, there are several advantages to the German invest¬ 
ment institutions: He can buy shares in the funds through 
his bank with little commission. The fund prices are quoted 
daily on major exchanges: There are normally no minimum 
investments. A hundred marks or even less can get an 
investor into a fund, despite the huge sums we handle. 
And the investor is perfectly liquid. There is normally no 
waiting time if he wants to sell his fund holdings.” 

Union-lnvest currently has a tableau of five different 
funds on offer to investors: 






20-to-30 year government bonds fixed at 13 percent or 
thereabouts... It’s a healthy market, and attracting money 
from Europe where it would otherwise be invested and 
so initiate or sustain a recovery there.” 

Long-term prospects 

D espite the lag in recovery worldwide, there can be 
little doubt that a gradual increase in U.S. investment 
abroad is taking shape. As this trend gathers steam again, 
the dimensions could be enormous, with an economy the 
size of the U.S. 

International portfolio investment itself is nothing new: 
American money helped build the Suez Canal and the 
Ruhr — just as British money helped build America's rail¬ 
roads. But the enormity of the funds aiming for secure 
investment havens abroad changes not only the quantity 
but the quality of the investment strategies that U.S. port¬ 
folio managers, wherever based, must evolve. And the 
uncertainties of the modem world, in which as noted above, 
whole countries can default on international debts, com¬ 
plicate the investment managers’ tasks enormously. Even 
the most sophisticated modem technology is only a tool, 
not a decision-making apparatus. In the last analysis, all 
the factors that the successful portfolio manager must con¬ 
sider - country currency risk, industry growth identifica¬ 
tion, political stability are only a few of the criteria cited in 
this report - boil down to helping to formulate a strategy 
based on his own evaluation, no matter how the latter is 
conceived. But simply, there’s still no substitute for a first- 
class portfolio manager. As Deutsche Bank’s Wilfried Guth 
put it: (There is today) “a growing awareness of more 
sophisticated investment options” throughout the world. 


- Unifonds, where the portfolio is composed of German 
shares, convertible bonds and option loans, as well as of 
domestic and foreign fixed-interest securities. Emphasis: 
Domestic German equities. 

- Unirenta, consisting of domestic and foreign fixed interest 
securities as well as convertible or option bonds. Emphasis: 
International bonds. 

- Unispecial I, which consists of a generous slice of foreign 
stocks and fixed interest securities with the leavening of 
domestic German shares, convertible bonds and option 
loans, dividend-right and participation certificates. Tem¬ 
porary investment - in and out - in domestic and foreign 
fixed interest securities is permissible for Unispecial. Em¬ 
phasis: International equity with some risk situations that 
Union-lnvest managers see as potentially very rewarding. 

- Uniglobal, which has similar composition to Unispecial I 
except that it tends to avoid what Union-lnvest managers 
see as risk situations. Emphasis: International equity with 
low risks. 

- Unirak, which stresses a portfolio of mixed international 
equities and bonds. 

’Tor the most part, some 40 banks in Germany act as 
brokers for Union-lnvest funds,”Reuter explains, “especially 
among Germany’s cooperative banks.” 

’’Although we have some very major clients indeed,” 
Reuter says, “approximately 80 percent of our clients are 
what one would term smaller investors. 
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Intelligence from outer space? 

On the contrary 

It’s a close up ot optical fibres Extremely fine tubes of 
glass that can each transmit hundreds of millions of pieces 
of information per second. 

Since February 1977, optical fibres have been carrying 
commercial traffic between two telephone exchanges in 
Singapore Which makes Telecoms the first in the world to 
communicate with them* 

But then, technical innovation in global communications 
is not new to Singapore 


In fact, our systems are amongst the most advanced in 
the world. Our data communication capabilities, our 
infrastructure of satellite, submarine cables, HF, VHF and 
UHF, our reliability, our high standard of service and our 
communication engineering expertise are all second 
to none 

Which isn’t surprising when you consider that today 
Singapore is not only the world’s second busiest port, but 
also one of its most important financial centres 

With all this in mind, isn’t it time you communicated 
with us? 
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Wo'll keep you in touch with the world 

Telecommunication Authority of Singapore 

K>r more information. please contact The Manager Business Telecommunications Sales. 
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The View from Tokyo 

By John Roberts 

W 'e are told by international organizations that the de¬ 
veloping countries today are experiencing their most 
serious economic ordeal since the 1930s, and that among 
those suffering most are countries in Africa and Asia. 
However, such reports invariably make an exception of the 
Pacific rim developing countries, which have been consist¬ 
ently outperforming their counterparts elsewhere. The 
relative success of this constellation of countries has led 
many commentators to speak of East Asia or the Pacific 
Basin as the hub of global economic activity in the 1990s 
and beyond. At the moment, even the strongest units of the 
regional economy are proving vulnerable to global re¬ 
cession and monetary chaos, but their prognosis is deemed 
relatively good. 

The reasons for the Asian upsurge are complex, being 
perhaps more political than economic, but one dominant 
note has been the abundance of international funds: Inter¬ 
national by necessity, because most of the countries, just 
emerging from colonialism after World War n, had and 
still have little capital of their own. 

As both a cause and a result of vigorous investment, 
three money markets developed in the region, which com¬ 
prises the Asean countries, China, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Japan and peripheral entities and is linked with Oceania. 
Of the three, Singapore excels in collecting international 
capital Formed only 14 years ago, its Asian dollar market 
has accumulated nearly US $ 100 billion, outstripping the 
much older Hong Kong market. 

The latter, however, is more active in the management 
of funds, a large part of which are supplied by Singapore 
and Tokyo. Both are dominated by international banks, of 
which about 150 are reported to be operating in the region. 

The Tokyo market, by far the largest, is the least inter¬ 
national since its foreign currency operations are more 
closely regulated. All, however, are interlaced to supply 
funds for projects in the fast growing region, whose overall 
economic activity is already counted in the trillions of dol¬ 
lars. 

Perhaps the most formidable element in Asian finance 
is Japanese thrift. These industrious people save 18 percent 
of their disposable income as against 5 percent for Ameri¬ 
cans and 10-15 percent for Europeans, says the Bank of 
Japan. The Nomura Securities Company says that the as¬ 
sets of individuals in Japan equal US $ 1.3 trillion, an amount 
exceeding the GNP. 

“Though smaller than the New York market, the Japanese 
capital market far exceeds that of Europe in scale,” says 
Masahiro Fukuyama, chief of research at Yamaichi Research 
Institute, adding that Tokyo's share in the international bond 
market has risen to 10 percent, challenging West Germany. 
“Public and private yen bonds floated in 1981 totaled US 
$ 2.7 billion, more than double the previous year, and the 
rate of increase has been rising this year.” Other capital 
exports in addition to the yen-denominated “Samurai” bonds 
included purchases of foreign currency instruments such 
as zero coupon bonds, treasury bills and CDs. These port¬ 
folio investments soared to US $ 5.8 billion in 1981, Fukuyama 
says. 

An ongoing liberalization of foreign capital transactions 
has stimulated international investment by the Japanese. 
According to a recent study by Mitsubishi Bank, the out¬ 
flow of long-term capital in fiscal 1981, ended last March, 


amounted to US $ 25.7 billion, almost double the preceding 
year’s total. “While the outflow of long-term capital ac¬ 
celerates the yen's decline, it benefits japan by increasing 
gains from foreign investments,” the study says. As a conse¬ 
quence, Japan's external assets balance has grown sixfold 
in the past ten years to reach about US $ 210 billion in fis¬ 
cal 1981. This process entitles Japan to be called “a mature 
creditor nation,” Mitsubishi Bank concludes. 

Through the Asian-Pacific money markets, supported 
by those of Europe and America, flow abundant funds 
seeking reliable borrowers, who in turn provide seemingly 
insatiable demand as the regional economy develops. In 
response to the changing needs of borrowers and inves¬ 
tors, Asian banks and securities firms are constantly de¬ 
vising financial innovations that enable institutions as well 
as individuals to pursue the flexible strategies required in 
this challenging phase of economic history. 

The business side of foreign aid 

I n July, Robert MacNamara, former president of World 
Bank, gave concrete expression to anxiety over sovereign 
risk, particularly in Asia and Africa, by proposing the 
formation of a global institution to underwrite the loans of 
banks whose overexposure in the third world seems to 
pose a threat to the international banking system. 

Meanwhile, World Bank is having problems in raising 
enough funds to cope with almost overwhelming demand 
from those regions. The America that created the global 
bank is no longer willing to meet its capital commitments, 
and new strategies are being devised to fill the gap. 

At the institute, Nikko Research Center, chairman Michiya 
Matsukawa expresses cautious optimism: “Under present 
circumstances, it may be extremely difficult, but if you think 
of the rate of savings by the private sector, the World Bank 
could be supplied.” One must assume that the suppliers 
prefer this lucrative business to the glut of national bonds 


Bayexische Vereinsbank 

The International 

Business Community’s Partner 

B ayerische Vereinsbank AG ranks fourth among 
the private-sector banks in Germany. Together 
with its mortgage subsidiaries, BV is the largest 
private-sector, long-term banking group in Germany. 
At mid-1982, the Bank's consolidated total assets 
were DM 98.4 billion. 

As one of the few banks specializing in both the 
credit and mortgage fields, BV is an especially 
versatile financing institution. Based in Munich, B V 
operates 400 branches in Germany, including 
Frankfurt, the financial capital, Duesseldorf, Stutt¬ 
gart und Berlin. 

The expansion and diversification of BV's inter¬ 
national business and branch network have fol¬ 
lowed the continued growth of Germany's inter¬ 
national trade. The Bank has foreign branches in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Grand Cayman, Los 
Angeles, New York (all operating under the name 
Union Bank of Bavaria), London and Tokyo. Rep¬ 
resentative offices are in Athens, Caracas, Hong 
Kong, Johannesburg, Manama/Bahrain, Paris, Rio 
de Janeiro, Tehran, Tokyo, and Milan. 





— 80 trillion yen or US $ 320 billion worth so far — that they 
are required to digest. Indeed, both Japanese and foreign 
bankers warn that such deficit financing, combined with 
servicing requirements, may eventually crowd out non¬ 
governmental borrowing. But this summer, yen-denomi¬ 
nated “Samurai" bonds, issued for foreign borrowers, are 
being absorbed at the rate of more than 60 billion yen (US 
$ 240 million) a month, Sanyo Securities analysts report. 

Innovative overseas lending 

J apan's major commercial banks, though restricted in 
their expansion, have all established the maximum num¬ 
ber of overseas offices and subsidiaries authorized by 
the Finance Ministry, and are crying for more. Three of the 
banks, Dai-Ichi Kangyo, Sumitomo and Mitsubishi, are now 
among the world’s ten largest. 

In 1981, Sumitomo recovered its position as Japan's most 
profitable commercial bank. Director Yoji Okabe attributes 
its recent success to the management’s foresight in stream¬ 
lining the international division, and its unflagging zeal in 
expanding overseas: “We are not at all discouraged by 
the world situation, and we shall continue to expand as 
fast as we can," he declares. Okabe, who is general 
manager of the merchant banking department, explains the 
reason for such eagerness: "Sumitomo Bazik’s overseas 
banking group, with less than 10 percent of the Bank’s 
personnel, produces nearly one-fourth of its income." 

By expanding the scope and variety of their activities 
abroad in cooperation with foreign banks, Japan’s financial 
institutions are enabled to tap new sources of business, 
especially the fast-growing fund demand from private or 
governmental borrowers in the Asian Pacific region. 
Okabe’s group is organized to exploit three profitable 
sectors of international business: Project financing, syndi¬ 
cated loans, and underwriting and management of securi¬ 
ties, mainly Eurobonds. 

“These are all included under merchant banking, the main 
object of which is to earn commissions rather than interest." 
Why? Any bank’s lending capital is limited, but the bank 
can get a higher return on it by selling and managing 
loans as well as providing them, he explains. 

Trading companies perform similar functions, says Osamu 
Ebihara manager of the financial resources team at Mit¬ 
subishi Corporation, Japan’s largest sogo shosha. “One of 
our activities is financing, so we give credits to buyers, 
and advances to suppliers, just like a bank. We even take 
commissions for merchant banking services. That is, we 
can borrow money from Japan Eximbank and lend it to an 
American mine owner, who repays it with iron ore to a 
steelmaker.” In that way, the sogo shosha can earn com¬ 
missions on the financing as well as on the trading trans¬ 
actions. “However, we do merchant banking mainly to pro¬ 
mote business, not to profit directly. Commissions are only 
sufficient to cover costs.” 

In syndicated lending, banks follow the same pattern, 
Okabe says: “The net taking of loans by each bank is 
regulated by the MOF. In order to use this allocation most 
efficiently, the best way is to participate as lead manager. 
Underwriting more and taking a smaller net is the best 
policy for getting larger commissions. And these are a 
very significant factor in getting larger returns on assets." 

Project financing appeals to Japanese bankers 

R ecently, some Japanese bankers have begun to par¬ 
ticipate in project financing, formerly a virtual mon¬ 
opoly of the biggest American banks. “In project financing, 
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we do not lend to a corporate entity but rather to the pro¬ 
ject itself,” says Jiro Haneda, an senior assistant manager, 
international administration division at Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank. 
“Accordingly, we have little or no recourse to the sponsors. 
Repayment is from cash flow after the startup, but if the 
project doesn’t produce as expected, full repayment can’t 
be made." 

At IBJ, managing director Yoshitada Uchiyama explains 
some of the reasons why his bank is called upon to manage 
such complex and difficult financings. “Our headquarters 
comprises economic research, industrial research and 
credit analysis departments staffed with very experienced 
people. When such large-scale projects are under consider¬ 
ation, we are always asked by American and EC banks to 
cooperate in feasibility studies. To prepare such people, 
we send about ten young officers to foreign universities 
each year. Nearly 200 of our male staff have studied abroad 
at university level.” 

Foreigners score with Japanese equities 

F or more than a decade, foreign investment has helped 
sustain the Japanese stock market. It peaked out in 1980, 
with net purchases of about US $ 3.8 billion, but with the 
skyrocketing of US interest rates, massive withdrawals of 
foreign money precipitated a steep decline in share prices 


Looking for high ground 

"Vt's a difficult time for businessmen to decide on long- 
M term strategy, partly because of growing frustration 
over trade and the future of international claims and liab¬ 
ilities," says Michiya Matsukawa, a former official of the 
Japanese Finance Ministry who now serves as chairman of 
the Institute, Nikko Research Center, (Nikko is one of Japan's 
Big Four securities firms.) 

"By claims and liabilities, I mean such conditions as those 
prevailing in Poland, Argentina and other unstable countries, 
and the threatened rescheduling of monetary claims," he 
explains. "But these country-risk problems represent the 
growing anxiety over international markets." Acknowledg¬ 
ing that the biggest banks are worried about their exposure 
in developing countries, he cites another type of anxiety 
of recent origin. "In some cases, major banks are getting 
involved in monetary difficulties. In some cases these will 
spill over into the international market Even when financing 
has been well-scheduled some case of failure comes up 
and many financial institutions become involved. Nowadays, 
lenders want to diversify their risks by joining consortia or 
other joint Gnancing, so that when a case of failure appears, 
the risk will be spread over several Gnancial institutions" 

Referring to the Herstatt and Franklin Bank failures, Mat¬ 
sukawa admits that times have changed. "Since then, the 
information exchanged among monetary authorities, under 
the leadership of the Bank for International Settlements 
and other organizations, has improved. However, the total 
amount of lending activity has grown tremendously since 
then through free transactions on the Eurodollar markets, 
so the general situation is more complex. The quality of the 
problems may have changed, but the degree of difficulty 
may remain as great as before.” 

In regard to appropriate long-term strategy for insti¬ 
tutional investors , he is very conservative: “In my opinion, 
the basic trend is getting away from equities and more into 
Gxed-term bonds especially bonds and debentures of the 
best quality. Private bonds, perhaps, but preferably govern¬ 
ment bonds" 
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during the first 8 months of 1982. This is only a hiatus, how¬ 
ever; foreign investors will be back in force when US interest 
rates drop, because they have been very successful here, 
stock market experts believe. 

Institutional investors comprise some 99 percent of the 
total number, says Masahiko Nemoto, general manager of 
the institutional research and advisory department of 
Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., and among them investment 
trusts have scored particularly large capital gains. Oddly, 
the performance of their Japanese counterparts was rela¬ 
tively poor, for reasons that are partly cultural and partly 
a matter of bookkeeping. 

And who were these foreign investors? According to 
Nomura’s estimates, 65 to 70 percent of the funds came from 
Europe, 15-20 percent from Southeast Asia (especially from 
Hong Kong Chinese), and most of the remainder from the 
USA. However, more than half of the European portion 
represented petrodollars channeled through Europe. For 
some reason, Americans have been slow to discover the 
advantages of the Tokyo market. For the time being, Hong 
Kong will remain the most important single investor, while 
Singapore will come up fast, Nemoto predicts. 

As befits the world's largest securities firm, Nomura is 
thinking in global terms, and on a grand scale. The basic 
idea is to combine Japanese technology with international 
capital to satisfy latent demand for necessities and improve 
living standards in Southeast Asia and China. As explained 
by Nemoto, this “mutual benefit project" (a provisional 


designation) is being developed in conjunction with the 
opening of Nomura’s Peking office and file establishment 
of an investment bank in Bahrain. 

Spadework for the plan included Nomura’s private place¬ 
ment of a 110 billion yen (US $ 500 million) private issue 
for the Chinese government last January. After China has 
made two public offerings elsewhere, it will be permitted 
to float bonds publicly in Japan. “We hope this can be 
accomplished some time next year," Nemoto says. “Mean¬ 
while, local entities — Shanghai and Canton, for example — 
are showing strong interest in raising funds in the Tokyo 
market. Our first step is to invite important people from 
the United States to show them what’s actually going on 
in Japan, China, Hong Kong and Singapore." 

Such solicitude is not without guile. While most of the 
funds would come from Opec at first, the United States is 
eyed as a reservoir of funds that have been scarcely 
tapped by foreign money markets. According to Nemoto, 
US private pension funds amount to some US $ 400 billion, 
as much or more than Opec’s hoard. And what is their 
exposure in foreign markets? Perhaps 2 percent, of which 
Japan accounts for no more than 0.8 percent. This is in 
extreme disproportion to European portfolios, 10 percent 
to 25 percent of which are invested abroad. To attract 
American pension funds, Nomura set up a new company 
that has succeeded in getting accounts from such entities 
as McDonnell Douglas, Eli Lilly and the State of Hawaii, 
but it’s still embryonic. 


They’re paid to lose money 

" are not a foreign exchange broker, but we operate 

ww in the market ” says Seiji Sano, finance department 
manager at Mitsui & Co. “It's an essential part of foreign 
trade, overseas investment, and borrowing or lending 
abroad. ‘Pure' foreign exchange operators may be found 
in the notorious International Money Market in Chicago; 
they have no background in business and operate only for 
profit 

'We do that sometimes, but for different reasons. Education, 
for instance. We have some young people in New York, and 
for training purposes we provide them with funds enabling 
them to buy and sell on their own as they watch the market 
7b operate successfully in the foreign-exchange market they 
must study many subjects as they watch world events. 

“They receive no guidance in making decisions? Their 
money is limited but they have unlimited authority to lose it 
Either way, the experience is very valuable when they come 
back to Tokyo. Every day we have to sell or buy on behalf of 
our trading division. If we can make one extra yen profit per 
dollar on a transaction, it can make the difference between 
profit and loss, because our commissions on trade are very 
smalL Often the dollar fluctuates 5 to 10 yen a day, so the ex¬ 
perience of well-trained operators is vital It cant be done by 
computer, only by the human brain." 

Banks, of course, must operate similarly. Like the sogo 
shosha (but unlike their European and some US counter¬ 
parts) they do not use professional dealers. The job is done 
by younger members who spend a couple of years in the 
exchange room on their way up the corporate ladder. A 
financial officer of one leading bank points out that some 
of the most appalling failures of banks in the Herstatt- 
Franklin era were caused by entrenched foreign exchange 
dealers who traded on their own accounts with bank 
funds. 
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Upgrading the Tokyo money market 

“Tapan could become the third largest offshore banking 
I center in the world, after London and New York,” says 
^ Takashi Hosomi, president of the Japan Overseas Co¬ 
operation Fund, who recently headed file 33-member off¬ 
shore banking survey mission to major financial capitals. 

Leaders of major commercial banks say that such a 
center should be established immediately. Among them 
is Yoshiro Araki, president of Fuji Bank and of the Feder¬ 
ation of Bankers Associations. “The creation of a Tokyo 
offshore money market would help enhance the evalu¬ 
ation of Japan as a major money center in the world and 
also contribute to smooth international capital transfers, 
efficiency in the procurement of foreign currencies by 
Japanese banks, and the relaxation of monetary friction.” 

There is stout opposition, however, mainly from short¬ 
term financing organizations and others with interests in 
the Hong Kong and Singapore money markets, which would 
suffer from Japanese competition. The most formidable 
adversary is the Bank of Japan, the nation’s most powerful 
and profitable enterprise. 

The BOJ viewpoint was explained objectively by Takashi 
Ebizuka, deputy general manager of the finance division at 
C. Itoh and Co., a first-rank sogo shosha. “Generally, govern¬ 
ments don’t like to have their currencies become interna¬ 
tional settlement money. That's why the BOJ is so conserva¬ 
tive about an offshore center. As the monetary authority, 
BOJ likes to control the currency volume so that it can take 
a more effective monetary policy. The more the yen is in¬ 
ternationalized, the less it can be controlled, so the BOJ 
wants to maintain a barrier between onshore and offshore 
yen.” Foreign banks and securities companies are much 
more interested in the scheme than are their Japanese 
counterparts, but trading companies are basically affirm¬ 
ative. “Sooner or later, well have it,” Ebizuka predicts. 



The View from Hong Kong 


By Leo Goodstadt 

“Tpuropeans and Americans speak of Asia as a great 
JCl place for business, with annual industrial growth at 
over 8 percent and so on,” complains Michel Barret, man¬ 
aging director of the French financial institution, Paribas 
Asia Ltd. "As a bank, this year it’s very difficult to invest 
in Asia and returns are bad,” he goes on. Paribas is com¬ 
mitted to investing in the region, he says, "but we haven’t 
found the solution for the industrial investments we would 
like.” 

Michel Barret is typical of the new attitude which has 
emerged in recent months among Asia's top managers. 
The complacent assumption that much of the Asian region 
would continue to grow rapidly while the rest of the world 
succumbed to recession has disappeared. The immunity 
from the world depression which the main exporting nations 
of Asia enjoyed in 1980 and 1981 is gone. Michael Sandberg, 
chairman of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora¬ 
tion explains that even the "miracle” Asian economies of 
Singapore and Hong Kong are faced with a slump in growth 
rates. "We're not in an isolation ward here in Asia and we're 
bound to catch some infection from a sick world economy,” 
he argues. "We hope it won’t be as bad as the developed 
countries but we have had some of the side effects.” 

Bill Brown is Asian/Pacific Basin Area general manager 
for the Chartered Bank. He recalls the tumround in senti¬ 
ment which has overtaken the region’s financial market? 
tliis year. "At the beginning of 1982, there was a genuine 
over-estimate of the rate of economic recovery expected in 
the United States and also in Europe,” he points out. “The 
world as a whole took too optimistic a view of this year’s 
prospects and nearly everyone has revised downwards 
their forecasts for the rest of the year.” Like many of liis 
Asian colleagues, Brown hesitates about predicting how 
soon world trade will pick up and Asian business return 
to its norma* breakneck expansion: "People are talking 
about a 1983 recovery but we must have some reservations 
about that timing.” 

Despite the pessimism, Asian economies are still generat¬ 
ing respectable growth compared with the rest of the world. 
Singapore and Hong Kong, for example, have lowered their 
targets for economic expansion in 1982. Singapore now talks 
in terms of an increase in national income this year at the 
lowest levels recorded in a decade. Yet the official forecast 
is that national income will rise by around 5 percent. Simi¬ 
larly, Hong Kong has cut back its 1982 growth predictions 
from 8 percent to 6 percent. 

Asia is also a region in which new investment is seen 
as a partial solution to current economic difficulties. Part of 
this activity has been stimulated by World Bank initiatives. 
This organization has picked three Asian nations, Korea, 
Thailand and the Philippines, to help pioneer a new type of 
aid loan. The novel World Bank package tries to attack 
chronic sources of economic inefficiency and tackle criti¬ 
cal bottlenecks. The Philippines, for example, got a US $ 200 
million package in 1980 to restructure industry. In Decem¬ 
ber 1981, Korea was offered a US $ 250 million deal to re¬ 
solve its energy shortages, while this year, Thailand ob¬ 
tained a US $ 150 million allocation to undertake reorgan¬ 
ization of several economic sectors. Individual economies 
are committing their own resources to programs which will 
maintain growth potential during the current downturn in 


world trade. Taiwan, for instance, has sought to stimulate 
investment. Low-interest loans and tax credits are available 
to factories which re-equip, and import duties on machinery 
have been halved this year. 

Hong Kong and Singapore 

T he major investment decisions to respond to Asia's 
changing economic environment are made in two 
financial centers. Although both are usually depicted as 
rivals, each has its specialized functions. Home of the Asian 
dollar, Singapore is the region’s funding center. Hong Kong 
has a better infrastructure in terms of legal and accounting 
services to back up its banking expertise, and the British 
territory is where most of the major syndications are actu¬ 
ally arranged. Hongkong & Shanghai Bank’s Michael Sand¬ 
berg comments: "Divorces make better headlines than hap¬ 
py marriages but I happen to believe that Hong Kong and 
Singapore are complementary.” He stresses the close 
family and corporate links between these two, ethnically- 
Chinese cities. 

Masanobu Suzuki prefers to stress their mutual competi¬ 
tion. General manager of Bank of Tokyo’s merchant bank, 
Tokyo Finance (Asia) Ltd, he welcomes the rivalry between 
Singapore and Hong Kong. "We need both of them to com¬ 
pete,” Suzuki insists. "All economic theory tells us that 
competition is the way to keep the markets healthy.” At 
the same time, there is a recognized division between the 
Singapore and the Hong Kong spheres of influence. Paul 
Myners, managing director of N.M. Rothschild’s Hong 
Kong operations, draws the boundary lines: “If you’re an 
operation with regional representation, then the countries to 
serve out of Singapore are Indonesia, Malaysia and pos¬ 
sibly Thailand. Hong Kong serves China, both Mainland and 
Taiwan, Korea and the Philippines.” Michael Sandberg sup¬ 
ports this view. "People set up their representative offices 
in Jakarta or Beijing,” he notes. "But there’s still a great 
deal of Chinese business done with Beijing in Hong Kong 
and with Indonesia in Singapore.” 

Adjusting to the slowdown 

T he main preoccupation of the Asian financial markets is 
how to adjust to the slowdown in Asian growth and the 
failure of the world economy to pick up. Michael Sandberg 
admits that "it is difficult to say what new fields of invest¬ 
ment to get into.” "Two years ago, you could think of elec¬ 
tronics or toys rather than heavy industry but now people 
are looking very carefully at any investment suggestions,” 
he goes on. “No large new flows of investment .are taking 
place anywhere in the world.” 

Uwe Rameken is managing director of Westdeutsche 
Landesbank’s merchant banking vehicle, WestLB Asia Ltd. 
"I might sound too optimistic,” he confesses, "but those who 
have invested against the business cycle have made money, 
especially in Hong Kong.” He warns that "to say that we 
have a world recession so we won't invest in a plant that 
comes on stream in two years is not wise.” 

Chartered Bank's Bill Brown agrees. “In the light industry 
sector, we will see a distinct marking time,” he forecasts. 
"Raw material extraction, power generation, any of these 
major projects which have a long lead-time will continue 
to present investment opportunities to banks.” Uwe Rame¬ 
ken endorses this opinion in terms of the power industry: 
"Energy-related projects will move ahead when oil prices 
recover as we come out of the depression.” He dismisses 
rumors that the oil multinationals will hold back from the 
offshore exploration and exploitation contracts which the 
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Chinese Government is now negotiating. “I can't believe The retreat from property 
that the oil companies won’t seek these contracts,” he 

insists. “There are very long-term projects and the oil sector which ran into trouble ahead of the rest of 

multinationals must bid for new oil concessions." the Asian business world is property. Traditionally, 

construction and real estate have been a boom industry 
But Chartered Bank and WestLB Asia take conflicting fuelled by burgeoning demand not only for new factories 

views on how to handle industrial investments. Uwe Rame- and commercial premises but also for better homes from 

ken says bluntly that most traditional industries are not the rising middle classes and other beneficiaries of two 

attractive: “I definitely wouldn’t go into garments and tex- decades of Asian growth. But real estate ran out of steam a 

tiles, which may not have that much of a future.” WestLB full year ago with mounting interest rates. Alan Hill is a 
Asia’s attitude seems sound enough given the mounting partner with Jones Lang Wootton, international property 
restrictions which Asian textiles face in North America and consultants with branches in four Asian cities. He sees 

Western Europe. However, Bill Brown reveals that the property markets as remaining dull. However, he believes 

Chartered Bank “is still backing new projects in the tex- that the retreat from property is a temporary phase. “There've 

tile field” but adds quickly “where we’re sure that the been so many false starts — recovery promised in the United 

businessman knows what he’s doing.” States, for example,” he declares. “Those people who've 

kept their powder dry by staying liquid are looking quite 
good." 

Opportunities during the recession “But if you believe that where there’s danger, there’s 

F or Bill Brown, the current recession still offers business opportunity, there are good bargains to be had,” he states. 

opportunities, and his view is echoed by many other Nevertheless, Alan Hill admits that “while interest rates 

bankers in the region: “We've always taken the view that remain high, there’s no incentive to get off the fence and 

we should support industry in times of uncertainty and hito property." For the time being, his clients will say: 

recession and this policy has always paid off in the past.” “There must be opportunities next year; keep in touch; 

But the banks have to rely on the quality of their clients. we’ve got lots of cash.” 

“The bank can take a macro-economic view of things, but Kent Price, a senior vice president with Citibank, is sensi- 

within a sector like manufacturing or property, which indi- tive to the long-term factors at work in the Asian investment 

vidual do you support?” he declares. “Your client must be climate. The switch from agriculture and trading over to 

someone whose judgment you respect ” manufacturing in many parts of the region has caused a 

financial revolution in his opinion. “You started off fifteen 
The Chartered Bank believes that Singapore and Hong or twenty years ago with basic banking, which finances 

Kong share a common strength in this context. “In both through overdrafts,” he explains. “The equity markets don’t 

centers, the indigenous entrepreneurs have emerged from work, there are no financial statements you'd want to rely 

being traders to industrialists,” Bill Brown recounts. “This on.” The breakthrough comes with financial sophistication, 

has been happening over almost two decades, and survival Price maintains: “The economies that make it are the ones 

of the fittest has been the criterion during this process.” that realize the structural weakness is capital formation and 

Thus, one rule of thumb, according to Brown is that "a that the next stage must be term borrowing on the inter- 

businessman and his family should have been through national market for the industrialization process.” 

good times and bad so you know he won't commit his 

family resources if he’s not on the right track." Sovereign lasHfaj losing appeal. 

He admits that this strategy might shut the bank’s doors inhere is a general feeling that the market has absorbed 

to the newcomer and the novel product. At this stage, A enough sovereign loans and that portfolios would look 

Brown is convinced “new industries will be stimulated healthier with more corporate paper. Uwe Rameken re- 

by overseas investment, sometimes 
through joint ventures, because 
neither Singapore nor Hong Kong 
is large enough to support R & D 
and they have to rely on imported 
techproblem. 

At the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 

Michael Sandberg also finds some 
business potential in the process of 
coming to terms with the recession. 

“Now there is a certain amount of 
rationalization and retrenchment 
going on which calls for finance,” he 
says. Rothschild’s Paul Myners puts 
this point vigorously. “We have re¬ 
cessions every three or four years,” 
he argues. “One doesn't just pass the 
time when they happen. One has to 
update ffie competitive position of 
the enterprise.” Myners' line is that 
"these quiet times are when you 
should be studying the problems you 
suffered from at the peak of the busi¬ 
ness cycle.” 


Capital Stock Increase in Four Markets 
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ports that WestLB Asia's policy “for about two years has 
been to avoid low-margin, sovereign risk loans to official 
organizations." The preference has been “for corporate risk 
with acceptable margins and for project finance," he states, 
"not for country-risk reasons but for reasons of profit¬ 
ability." WestLB Asia “is prepared to go back if spreads 
improve," he adds. Paribas' Michel Barret is equally forth¬ 
right: “We’ve never been much in sovereign lending, and 
after spreads hit three-quarters of a percent, we gave it up." 

Rothschild’s Paul Myners confirms general disappoint¬ 
ment with the spreads on government loans. “Terms had 
reached a level by this year when it was difficult for banks 
to maintain the level of their shareholders' returns," he says, 
“they were making less than the underlying rate of in¬ 
flation." Yet Myners still believes that the “best risks avail¬ 
able in banking are the prime sovereign borrowers, plus, 
perhaps, the top Fortune fifty who can be regarded as 
almost sovereign.” 

Chartered Bank’s Bill Brown worries about the erosion 
of loan margins so obvious in sovereign lending. “Com¬ 
petition for lending when there is little demand because 
of recession reduces margins considerably," he argues. 
“Now spreads are too low for the risks involved." Some 
parts of the financial market are apprehensive that the 
quality of lending may be driven down by the struggle to 
write more loans at a time when the volume of bankable 
projects is slowing down. Bank of Tokyo's Masanobu Su¬ 
zuki voices these fears. “Foreigners have been told that 
Asia is very stable politically and they're interested in 
economic development, so they try to branch out into 
business here," he states. “In some senses, they’re right - 
this is a big potential market." But Suzuki worries in par¬ 
ticular, about regional American banks that move into Asia 
“which has become a kind of fashion". “I'm a bit afraid as to 
whether they really know Asia well enough to do business 
here successfully," he maintains. 

Citibank’s Kent Price sees a different angle to competition 
between financial institutions. “The evolution of Asia’s in¬ 
dustrial sector has been made possible, especially in Hong 
Kong, over the last twenty years by bank depositors sub¬ 
sidizing borrowers," he declares. “This was fine as long as 
everyone was satisfied. But as the capital formation process 
gets more sophisticated, the depositors get more sophis¬ 
ticated." Depositors will switch away from banks, he fore¬ 
casts, unless new savings instruments are created to retain 
their funds. “If the public doesn't get properly compen¬ 
sated by the banks, the banks will be like dinosaurs and 
die," Price feels. For this reason, Price expects a surge in 
corporate borrowing in the form of commercial paper issued 
and underwritten by banks on a much larger scale than at 
present. “Why should Chinese in Hong Kong accept eleven 
percent on savings account deposits when you can get 15 
percent on the paper of a well-known corporation?" he 
asks. 


Political risk a key factor 

I n the past, the political risks of investment in Asia have 
been a major consideration. For Hong Kong, this factor 
has swung into very sharp focus during 1982. Intense specu¬ 
lation has centered on whether the Chinese Government 
will prove flexible enough to allow Hong Kong's free- 
enterprise system to survive in the discussions with Britain 
over the future of the British Territory. Paribas feels that 
the China connection may well prove to be a bigger advan¬ 
tage for Hong Kong than the independent Republic of Sin¬ 


gapore’s ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian Nations) 
link with such neighbors as Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Michel Barret suggests that the full potential of Hong Kong 
in financing developments in China has not yet been re¬ 
alized. The funding which has taken place so far “has not 
started on a basis that occidentals would think of as profes¬ 
sional," he says. “A lot of it has been for patriotism, emotion¬ 
alism, showism,” he continues but a more rational approach 
is unavoidable, especially with joint ventures. 

Uwe Rameken offers a WestLB Asia rundown of regional 
political anxieties. “Compared with the United States, Hong 
Kong is much less safe, but compared with any typical 
newly industrialized country, Hong Kong is quite okay," he 
starts off. “In the Philippines, everybody is talking about 
what happens after President Ferdinand Marcos." As for 
Thailand, “you always have military coups and so on, so it 
would be unreasonable to consider how the political situa¬ 
tion will be in fifteen years," he adds. For Rameken, Iran 
has been a warning to bankers which they dare not forget 

Rothschild’s Paul Myners takes a more robust view. 
“Comparing Asia with Latin America or Black Africa or the 
Middle East, Asia is very stable," he insists. “President 
Marcos has been in power for fourteen years; that’s politi¬ 
cal stability in itself which would be the envy of most 
developing nations.” Myners sees “a high level of political 
stability" as one Asian attraction, reinforced by a regional 
economy “which is natural resource based or newly in¬ 
dustrializing and which cannot rely on its own resources so 
that Asia must be receptive to the needs of international 
capital and business". 

Yet Paul Myners does not conceal a basic contradiction 
in Rothschild’s business. This English merchant bank is best- 
known in Asia for its expertise in the gold market. Bankers 
may not be so nervous about Asian stability but prosperous 
citizens have their reservations all the same. “Gold has a 
very high visibility as a core element in an Asian port¬ 
folio," Myners admits. “It's the first line of defence in a way 
which is not the case in North America or Western Europe." 


The Outlook 

T he prevailing Asian sentiment is that once a recovery 
gets underway in the Western world, demand for Asian 
manufactures and commodities will bounce back fast. This 
sort of optimism has helped prevent disinvestment in Asia 
(apart from its equity markets in common with other world 
stock markets). In fact, official policies have tried to en¬ 
courage strategic investments against the business cycle. 

Bill Brown believes that this recession, which has caught 
up with the region later than much of the Third World, is 
being absorbed with less strain by individual economies 
than previous depressions. Asian economic development, 
he feels, has started to create defences against imported 
recessions. “There’s quite a lot of regional trade which acts 
somewhat as a buffer," he points out. “A lot of development 
projects are being handled on a regional basis which also 
helps.” The next stage, he suggests is “to raise Asian con¬ 
sumers’ incomes to a point where the region can consume 
the goods it produces instead of depending totally on 
overseas markets." 

In the meantime, financial markets place a lot of trust in 
the natural revival momentum of the business cycle. As Uwe 
Rameken puts it: “We have cycles, which means we're not 
going down indefinitely. If s a question of time but business 
will recover.” 
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Flight to quality. 

By Carl Gewirtz, Associate Editor, 
International Herald Tkibune. 


T he mid-August burst of activity on 
Wall Street had surprisingly little 
impact on the advice European port¬ 
folio managers were offering to in¬ 
vestors. They continue to counsel 
caution. 

The long delayed economic recov¬ 
ery, widely predicted to begin in the 
second half of this year, once again 
appears to be postponed and this 
raises disturbing questions. Will the 
long painful struggle to strangle in¬ 
flation give way to old fashioned job- 
creating pump priming, promising a 
new round of stop-go economic 
policy? Will the drift to protectionism 
erupt into a full scale trade war? Will 
western financial institutions be able 
to withstand the impact of a collective 
default on the almost half-trillion- 
dollar debt owed by developing 
countries? 

Unable to answer such questions, 
analysts remain enamored of the dol¬ 
lar and prefer to invest in bonds rather 
than shares. The only significant change 
in deployment of funds is a move 
away from highly liquid short-term 
investments to medium-term, high 
quality bonds. This reflects both a 
desire to buy high coupon bonds 
while the opportunity still exists as 
well as discomfort with placing money 
with banks — directly via interest 
bearing deposits or through the pur¬ 
chase of floating rate notes or cer¬ 
tificates of deposit issued by banks. 

The attitude to banks says a lot 
about how wary investors have be¬ 
come. Three years of virtually unin¬ 
terrupted record high interest rates 
is producing financial strains world¬ 
wide. The exposure of banks to ailing 
companies and over-indebted nations 
in Eastern Europe and Latin America 
coupled with reports about lax manage¬ 
ment controls at such institutional giants 
as Chase Manhattan and Continental 
Illinois have cast a pall over banks. 

In turn, this is credited with sharpen¬ 
ing investor sensibilities to security. 

'There is a definite flight to quality,” 
notes a senior official at Salomon 
Brothers. "We're seeing substantial 

E urchases of U.S. government issues 
om investors who don't normally 
buy such paper.” 

The growing tension about the 
damage inflicted by high interest 
rates explains Wall Street's euphoric 
response to the decline which began 
in early summer and accelerated by 
mid-August. Measures of the down¬ 
turn are impressive: The cost of 
overnight money in New York tum¬ 
bled to under 9 percent by mid-sum¬ 



mer from the average 15 percent in 
late June while six-month Eurodollar 
deposits dropped to just over 11 per¬ 
cent from 16 percent in June. 

The decline fuelled a breathtaking 
rally in prices of both bonds and 
shares, but had scant impact on the 
dollar’s value on the foreign exchange 
market. 

This was especially noteworthy as 
the accepted wisdom had been that 
the dollar would sink once the crutch 
of high interest rates and particu¬ 
larly the high differential against 
Deutsche mark interest rates was re¬ 
moved. At end-June, for example, the 
dollar bought DM 2.48 when three and 
six-month Eurodollar deposits were 
paying 7 percentage points more than 
comparable Euro-DM deposits. 

By mid-August, the dollar was buy¬ 
ing virtually unchanged DM 2.47 de¬ 
spite the fact that the differential had 
been cut to a very thin l B /fe points for 
three-month money and 2 5 /fe points for 
six-month funds. 

In the view of some analysts, the 
narrowing had little credence. They 
argue that central banks such as the 
Bundesbank which had been forced 
to keep domestic interest rates high 
to protect their currency on the 
foreign exchange market would cut 
their rates at the first opportunity, 
restoring the differential 

Others attribute the lack of market 
reponse to increasing uncertainty 
about West Germany's economic per¬ 
formance and its ability to fuel its 
traditional export-led growth in a 
world mired in recession. On top of 
this is layered the political uncer¬ 
tainty of the ruling coalition's ability 
to remain in power. 

Expressing the view of a number 
of analysts, Geneva-based invest¬ 
ment adviser Nicolas Krul comments 
that while he is convinced the dollar 
is fundamentally overvalued, he is 
hard put to set a number on where 
it should be trading. The overvalu¬ 
ation, he adds, is shown by the plunge 
in U.S. exports of manufactured goods 
and a concomitant increase in non-oil 
U.S. imports — both a function of the 
price competition from European and 
Japanese manufacturers. 

But the foreign exchange market 
appears unimpressed by this or the 
narrowing of interest rate differentials. 

"In the absence of a logical expla¬ 
nation of why the dollar is where it 
is, people prefer to stay in dollars " 
says Mr. Krul, adding that the United 
States is the most politcally stable 
of any country and its markets are 


the broadest and therefore easiest to 
trade. 

Like many Europeans, Mr. Krul re¬ 
mains to be convinced that the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve's early August feeding 
of the money market represents a 
fundamental shift away from its tight 
money policy. Many remain sus¬ 
picious mat the move was intended 
as a breathing space to calm nervous 
financial markets. 

For Mr. Krul, the real test will occur 
in late September — early October, 
when the August moves of the Fed 
will begin to show up in an expand¬ 
ing money supply. 

“If the Fed then tightens up, it will 
be confirmation that there has been 
no fundamental deviation in Fed 
policy," he says. On the other hand, 
if the Fed takes no counter moves 
and tolerates an increase in the 
monetary aggregates, Mr. Krul would 
take that as a signal of a ietum to 
the former stop-go policy with the 
new “go” signal setting off a substan¬ 
tial liquidation of dollar holdings. 

While the dollar’s exchange rate is 
a lurking danger, investment advisers 
remain committed to dollar invest¬ 
ments. They theorize that even if the 
dollar does decline, non-U.S. investors 
will have benefited from the higher 
interest income earned by holding 
dollar bonds as compared to bonds 
in other currencies (currently 13 l /2 
percent on medium-term dollar paper 
compared to 9V2 percent on DM bonds) 
plus the substantial potential capital 
gain to be earned selling high coupon 
dollar bonds when rates have fallen 
back to more normal levels. 

A sampling of advisory opinion 
shows dollar investments ranging 
from 40 to 55 percent of new port¬ 
folio investments (down from the 
up to 60 percent earlier this year) 
with the remainder split between DM 
and guilder holdings. 

There is little enthusiasm for Ameri¬ 
can or European shares so long as the 
promised recovery remains elusive. 
There is a modest interest in dollar 
Eurobonds issued by Japanese firms 
and convertible into their stock. 

Many of these bonds are trading at 
substantial discounts. 

But basically there is little interest 
in yen-denominated investments. T cant 
make out where Japan is headed," 
one adviser confides. "Either Japan 
will remain oriented to export-led 
growth, which implies the need for 
an undervalued currency, or it will 
respond to international pressures to 
reduce its trade surplus and aim for 
domestic oriented growth, which 
would imply a need for an overvalued 
currency to make its own imports 
cheaper. Until they decide, I play it 
safe — and that means stay out." 



Ait offshore banking center 
in Tokyo moves closer to reality. 

By Eric W. Hayden. 


I t is no longer a question of whether 
the Japanese authorities will permit 
the establishment of an offshore bank¬ 
ing center in Tokyo. The only uncer¬ 
tainty is when Tokyo will assume its 
rightful role alongside such established 
international financial centers as Lon¬ 
don, Hong Kong, Singapore, and, since 
last December, New York. 

In recent years, it has been almost 
fashionable among outside observers 
to argue the “inevitability” of the Ja¬ 
panese city as a global banking center. 
After all, the country’s economy is the 
free world’s second largest, and its 
banks dominate almost everyone’s list 
of the world’s premier financial insti¬ 
tutions. What is more, Tokyo offers a 
highly efficient communications and 
transportation network linking it with 
the world’s major financial and indus¬ 
trial headquarters. And it is further ad¬ 
vantaged by having sufficient backup 
services such as accountants and at¬ 


torneys, plus a central bank whose 
officials are widely regarded as among 
the best in the world. 

Adding further muscle to the argu¬ 
ment is the fact that, in terms of capital 
flows, Tokyo has clearly achieved in¬ 
ternational status in recent years. Il¬ 
lustratively, total yen/dollar turnover 
exceeds 5 billion daily, a figure com¬ 
parable to that traded in London and 
New York. Similarly, yen-denominated 
bond flotations by foreigners last year 
amounted to the equivalent of US $ 
2.7 billion, exceeding the volume of 
German mark issues in both domestic 
and Euromarkets during the same per¬ 
iod. Yen syndicated loans have also 
come of age in recent years, totaling 
US $ 2.2 billion last year, a sharp in¬ 
crease from the approximately US $ 
150 million worth of such credits that 
were being extended yearly in the mid- 
1970’s. Likewise, as foreigners poured 
almost US $ 12 billion into the Tokyo 


stock and bond markets last year, Ja¬ 
panese residents were making some 
US $ 6 billion worth of portfolio invest¬ 
ments offshore. 

But despite its many advantages, 
and not withstanding the trends in its 
international capital flows, Tokyo has 
not developed into the global financial 
center one would have expected. The 
reason has been the two-fold reluc¬ 
tance of its officials either to permit 
the development of a truly market- 
oriented domestic financial system or 
to allow the yen to assume its role as 
a major world currency. Today, how¬ 
ever, the force of events has pushed 
Japanese officialdom to the verge of 
a fundamental shift in policy. 

On the one hand, many of the fac¬ 
tors forcing its hand have been econ¬ 
omic; e.g., the dynamism of the Ja¬ 
panese economy, the growing global 
activities of the country’s banks, and 
the increased use of the yen as an 
international currency of settlement, 
investment, and reserve holdings. On 
the other hand, equally important has 
been mounting international political 
pressure, particularly from the United 
States. 
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Frustrated with the slow pace at 
which Japan has opened its markets 
to foreign-made goods, American 
attention has shifted from an almost 
exclusive focus on import barriers to 
concern about the rigidities of Japan’s 
domestic financial system, rigidities 
which, it is asserted in Washington, 
keep Japanese interest rates artifici¬ 
ally low, thereby ensuring an unrealisti¬ 
cally weak yen, helping not only to 
boost Japanese exports but also to 
keep potential imports costly and 
unattractive. 

Accordingly, the American argu¬ 
ment has been that the Japanese must 
open their financial market to would- 
be yen borrowers, who would benefit 
from the much lower yen interest 
rates. This, the argument continues, 
would help reduce excess liquidity in 
Japan and, in the process, help boost 
local interest rates, and hence, the yen. 

Confronted with these economic 
realities and political pressures, the 
austere Ministry of Finance (MOF) has 
let it be known in recent weeks that 
it has in principle decided to establish 
an offshore banking center in Tokyo. 


While the timing of such a move re¬ 
mains uncertain, opinion presently 
points to mid-1983 by which time, 
presumably, the currently chaotic glo¬ 
bal money and foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets will have returned to greater 
normalcy and, meanwhile, the MOF 
will have resolved the variety of prac¬ 
tical issues connected with creating 
a financial center. 

Among those issues presently be¬ 
ing debated by the Tokyo bureaucrats 
are whether banks in the offshore zone 
should benefit from any tax advan¬ 
tages, whether offshore depositors 
should be spared the withholding tax 
that applies to domestic depositors, 
and whether there should be any re¬ 
serve requirement against deposits in 
the offshore center. In addition, they 
are also weighing the pros and cons of 
either limiting the offshore center to 
purely commercial banking trans¬ 
actions - as is the case with the newly 
created International Banking Facili¬ 
ties (IBFs) in New York — or permitting 
merchant banking activities of the type 
that characterize the more sophisti¬ 
cated offshore banking world in London. 


Complicating the decision-making 
process has been the resistence of the 
central bank, the Bank of Japan, to the 
idea of setting up an offshore center. 
Although officially reporting to the 
Ministry of Finance, the Bank of Japan 
has traditionally prided itself on its 
independence. While its present re¬ 
sistance will in time succumb to the 
inevitable, the concerns of the central 
bank focus on the need to ensure that 
a distinct membrane separates the 
onshore and offshore markets. Such a 
membrane would effectively mean 
that, while non-residents could benefit 
from interest rate and tax advantages 
in the offshore market, residents of 
Japan would not. The perceived need 
to exclude residents from the offshore 
market is based on the central bank’s 
worry about the potentially adverse 
impact on its ability to control the 
domestic money supply. However, the 
success of New York’s experiment 
with IBFs should be more than ad¬ 
equate proof that effective separation 
of domestic and offshore transactions 
can be maintained without any com¬ 
promise of monetary policy. 
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Successful investment is rarely a matter of luck. Making the right day- 
to-day decisions is the key to implementing an effective strategy. That’s 
why it’s essential to work with specialists with the facilities and experience 
needed to help you achieve your specific targets. 

Commerzbank,one of Germany’s leading banks with a consolidated 
business volume of about US $ 50 billion, is recognized for its strength in 
investment counseling and asset management. 

Thanks to its long and intimate association with the German stock 
exchanges - reflected in the international acceptance of the Commerz¬ 
bank Index - and with other leading stock exchanges,Commerzbank has 
earned the trust and confidence of demanding investors all over the world. 

International clients, including banks, insurance companies,pension 
funds, corporations and individuals, value Commerzbank's research capa¬ 
bilities and its flexible, professional approach to investment. 

Make your next decision count. Have a talk with Commerzbank. 
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Major Stock 
Exchanges 


Company 

High 

Low 

Price 


(from Jan 4, 82) 

(Aug 24,82) 

Frankfurt 

A.E.G. 

47.5 

22.B 

31 

B.A.S.F . 

138.5 

110 

114 

Bayer . 

128 

103.2 

108 

Bay. Vereinsbank ... 

299.8 

265.5 

275 5 

BHF-Bank . 

230 

190 

200 

BMW. 

197.95 

170.35 

180.5 

Commerzbank. 

155.5 

114 

122 

Daimler Benz . 

307 

274.5 

302 

Degussa . 

258 

203 

215 

Deutsche Babcock . 

216 

151 

162 

Deutsche Bank .. 

288.5 

245 7 

258.5 

Dresdner Bank 

168 

115 

124 

Hoechst. 

127.2 

101 

106.8 

Lufthansa. 

73.5 

50 

71.2 

Mannesmann. 

154.5 

126 

131.8 

Metallgesellschaft . 

274.5 

190.5 

195 

Norsk Hydro. 

160 

99.5 

104.9 

Sobering. 

293.5 

261 

271 

Siemens. 

230.3 

198 

219.8 

Thyssen . 

92.2 

71.2 

814 

varta. 

186.5 

138.2 

150 

Veba. 

138.8 

114.9 

127.3 

Volkswagen. 

154 

128.5 

137.9 

Xerox . 

95.1 

69.5 

77 

Index: DEGAB 




(31.12.1072 -100| 

106.51 

9114 

0410 

Hong Kong 

Haig Seng Bank ... 

104 

56.5 

61.5 

Hong Kong Elec. Hlds. 

6.75 

4.50 

5.60 

Hong Kong Land .. 

9.75 

5.10 

6.10 

Hongkong & Sha. Bk 

12 40 

8.40 

9.50 

Hong Kong Telephone 

34.25 

23.70 

28.10 

Hutch Wham . 

18.60 

9.85 

11.70 

Jardine Mathsn . 

18.70 

11.90 

15.00 

Swire Pacific. 

12.70 

8.30 

9.55 

Wheelock A. 

7.0 

3 95 

4.65 

World International . 

3.30 

1.93 

2.275 

Index: Hang Seng 

1.445JZ 

037.28 

1.034.88 

London 

Barclays Bank. 

510 

355 

368 

Beecham . 

304 

213 

300 

Bowater . 

260 

189 

192 

Brit. Pet. 

324 

258 

276 

Charter Cons. 

263 

166 

203 

Courtaulds. 

96 

73 

78 

Distillers. 

202 

162 

199 

Dunlop. 

78 

61 

63 

Fisons. 

430 

146 

400 

Grand Met. 

279 

178 

276 

Hawker Siddeley.... 

352 

290 

348 

ICI . 

350 

270 

288 

Lloyds Bank. 

500 

373 

406 

Marks & Spen. 

187 

124 

174 

Metal Box. 

192 

138 

158 

Midland Bank . 

360 

296 

303 

Nat. Westm. 

483 

338 

403 

RankOrg . 

200 

118 

136 

Std. Banking Group 

714 

367 

384 

Tube Invest. 

159 

90 

100 

Vickers. 

175 

125 

142 

Wdstcm Mining. 

300 

150 

186 

Indue: Ffnanciii 




Thnas Indostrtt 

504.0 

518.1 

571.0 


Company 

High Low 

(from Jan. 4. 82) 

Price 

(Aug.24,82) 

New York 

Amax Inc. 

75 

32.5 

35.5 

Ashland Oil . 

39.75 

20.5 

25.5 

Atl. Richfield. 

50.37 

32.25 

36.25 

Avon Products . 

38 

19.37 

23.6 

Bank America. 

24.75 

15.6 

16.6 

Black & Decker . 

16.37 

12 

13.84 

Boeing . 

27.6 

15 

21.75 

Chase Manhattan ... 

60.37 

31.25 

35.75 

Chrysler . 

8.5 

3.12 

8.12 

Citicorp . 

29.6 

21.5 

26.12 

Coca-Cola Bottling . 

40.25 

29.75 

39.37 

Colgate-Palmolive .. 

19.5 

13.04 

18 

Control Data. 

41.12 

21 12 

27.75 

Deere . 

38.60 

22 

25.12 

Dow Chemical. 

30.25 

19.60 

22.75 

East. Air Lines . 

8 

4.5 

5.84 

Exxon . 

34 

24.84 

27.75 

Ford Motor. 

27.37 

15.75 

26.75 

Gen. Electric . 

71.5 

51.12 

70.6 

Gen. Foods. 

39.5 

27.75 

37.75 

Gen. Motors . 

49.5 

33.84 

47.84 

Gen. Tel. & Elec .... 

34.25 

26.37 

31.12 

Grace, (W.R.) & Co. 

48 

28.5 

34.25 

Gulf & Western. 

18 

11.5 

13.84 

IBM. 

69.5 

48 37 

68.37 

ITT. 

56.5 

42.25 

49 

Litton Ind . 

63.25 

36 

41 

Merrill Lynch . 

38.25 

21 

31.25 

Motorola. 

73.84 

49.25 

67.37 

Norton Simon . 

22.12 

14.12 

19.84 

PepsiCo. 

42 

29.84 

41.5 

Pfizer. 

62.84 

40 

61.5 

Polaroid. 

29 

16.75 

24.6 

Procter & Gamble .. 

94 

67.37 

91.25 

Sperry . 

39.6 

20.5 

23.75 

Tenneco . 

41.12 

22.84 

25.5 

Time Inc. 

41.37 

25.5 

31.5 

Union Carbide. 

54.84 

40.12 

48.5 

Utd. Technology .... 

49.75 

31.25 

4525 

Xerox . 

48.84 

27.12 

31 

Index: Dew Jones 

801.17 

778J2 

8741 
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Singapore 

Boustead Bhd. 

291 

138 

162 

Cold Storage . 

442 

274 

298 

DBS . 

870 

640 

730 

Fraser & Neave. 

700 

462 

515 

Haw Par Bros . 

372 

195 

230 

Inchcape Bhd . 

238 

164 

193 

Malay Banking. 

770 

494 

550 

OCBC . 

925 

660 

750 

Straits Trading . 

707 

390 

454 

UOB . 

460 

308 

344 

Index: Freeer 

Industrie! 

4,49713 

3190.14 

310910 


Sydney 


ANZ Banking Group 

5.76 

3.30 

3.30 

Bank New South Wales 

3.05 

2.36 

2.48 

Broken Hill P . 

10.50 

6.48 

7.16 

CRA. 

3.50 1 

2.38 

3.50 


Company 

High 

Low 

Price 

(from Jan. 4,82) 

(Aug.24,82) 

Coles. 

2.50 

1.95 

2.05 

CSR . 

4.00 

2.43 

2.68 

Hooker. 

1.45 

0.87 

0.93 

Oakbridge. 

2.07 

1.10 

1.55 

Western Mining. 

4.12 

2.45 

3.36 

Woodside Pet. 

1.27 

0.64 

0.70 

Ml ordinaries Index: 

595.5 

4431 

4731 

Tokyo 

Ajinomoto. 

955 

750 

797 

Asahi Chemical .... 

355 

225 

279 

Asahi Glass. 

717 

423 

441 

Canon . 

847 

653 

850 

Dai Nippon Printing 

640 

599 

625 

Fuji Film. 

1,510 

1,100 

1,410 

Fujisawa. 

1,510 

1,050 

1,330 

Fujitsu . 

835 

589 

835 

Hitachi. 

737 

500 

604 

Kajima Construction 

384 

308 

318 

Kashiyama. 

888 

619 

664 

Komatsu. 

513 

421 

463 

Marui . 

952 

777 

845 

Matsushita Elec. Ind. 

1,370 

880 

1,060 

Meiji Confectionary . 

557 

485 

515 

Mitsubishi Chemical 

313 

225 

233 

Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 

262 

160 

183 

Mitsui & Co. 

362 

294 

299 

Mitsui Real Estate .. 

689 

550 

575 

Nippon Electric. 

907 

662 

805 

Nippon Oil. 

1.060 

795 

845 

Nippon Shinpan. 

916 

635 

653 

Nippon Steel. 

185 

124 

137 

Nomura. 

595 

381 

410 

Sekisui House. 

738 

640 

655 

Sony . 

4,000 

2,830 

3,420 

Sumitomo Electric.. 

542 

435 

522 

Sumitomo Mining .. 

1,230 

712 

886 

Takeda . 

898 

736 

790 

TDK . 

4,320 

2,950 

3,950 

Tokyo Marine & Fire 

526 

400 

424 

Toray. 

468 

309 

358 

Toshiba. 

397 

258 

306 

Toyota Motor. 

940 

802 

885 

Yaskawa . 

730 

435 

536 

Index: Nikkei Dew 

713813 

9.994.59 

718819 
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Zurich 

B. Boveri . 

1,150 

815 

905 

Ciha Geigy. 

1,345 

1,165 

1,270 

Forbo . 

1.245 

1,010 

1,065 

Oerlikon-Buehrle .... 

1,480 

850 

960 

Sandoz”. 

4,500 

3,825 

4,000 

Sandoza*. 

1,575 

1,370 

1,500 

Sulzer Part. 

255 

180 

205 

Swissair. 

750 

610 

635 

Swiss Bank Corp ... 

325 

270 

284 

Index: twin leek Cerp 

2961 


279 


i) Bearer shares 
u Registered shares 


















































































































NOVI UR A is a Leading 
Securities Company in Japan. 



... and we have the experience, the ability and the resources to offer our clients a fully compre¬ 
hensive service. Our extensive domestic and international operations range from brokerage and 
dealing to underwriting and investment advice. We are always looking for ways to enhance that 
service. We already operate in 27 locations, covering all the world's major money markets, and 
recently Nomura International (Hong Kong) Ltd was among the first international financial 
institutions to be granted a deposit taking company license under Hong Kong's new banking system. 


^NOMURA 

THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO.. LTD. TOKYO HEAD OFFICE: 1-9-1, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Japan 103 
Tel. 03 (211) 1811, (211) 3811 Telex J22392 (NOMURASH) 

WORLDWIDE NETWORK: Hong Kong, Singapore, London, ZOrlch, Geneva, Paris, New York and 20 others 

NoMURA InTERNATK)ML(HONGNJNqLiTIX 39th Floor, Connaught Centre, Connaught Road Central, Hong Kong Tel. (5) 255171_8 

BANGKOK NOMURA INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CO., LTD.: Bangkok Insurance Building, 302 Silom Road, Bangkok Thailand Tel 
(234) 3850—6 SINGAPORE NOMURA MERCHANT BANKING LIMITED: Tower 3602, DBS Building, 6 Shenton Way, Singapore 1 Singapore 
Tel. 2208786 D&C NOMURA MERCHANT BANKERS BERHAD: 10th Floor, Oriental Plaza, No. 3, Jalan Parry, Kuala Lumpur Malaysia Tel. 
482444, 482582, 482667 PHILIPPINE PACIFIC CAPITAL CORPORATION: PPCC Building, Esteban Street, Legaspl Village, Makati Metro 
Manila, Philippines Tel. (02)86-85-45,85-69-60-9 P.T.FINCONESIA: 24th Floor, Nusantara Building, Jalan M.H.Thamrln 59, Jakarta, Indonesia 
Tel. 336026-7 SEOUL REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE OF THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO. LTD.- 24th Floor, Lotte Building 1, Soiong-dong 
Chung-Ku, Seoul, Korea Tel. 22-0370 






Precise Coordination: 
CBK and You — 

We Never Miss a Beat 



Italian bank 
reports successful 1981. 

B anca Cattolica del Veneto spa 
has strengthened its position 
as one of Italy's most profitable 
banks, recording in 1981 a net in¬ 
come of Lit. 71 billion (US $ 55 
million), an increase of 42 percent 
over the previous year. The num¬ 
ber of shareholders rose by 4,000 
to 53,000. In October 1981, the 
Bank’s capital was increased from 
Lit. 34,650 billion to Lit. 50 billion. 
Total deposits rose by 8 percent 
to Lit. 3,308 billion. 

This continued growth reflects 
income derived from effective in¬ 
vestment policy, and increase in 
transactions with foreign markets, 
and newly operating departments. 

The foreign department contrib¬ 
uted substantially toward strength¬ 
ening the Bank’s market presence 
— despite prevailing uncertainties 
in certain countries — and im¬ 
proved its customer-oriented ser¬ 
vice facilities. 

With a network of 191 branches 
in Italy, the Bank operates in 
Veneto and Friuli Venezia Giulia. 


The Commercial Bank of 
Korea operates a worldwide 
network of offices. A network 
staffed with highly trained 
professionals. Men and women 
prepared to help each c lient 
wilh all their financial and 
hanking needs. 

But most of all. The' Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Korea is the 
hank for you. Ready at all 
times with our extensive data 


and servic e 1 resources to help 
you. as only we can. 

And wo keep innovating 
our systems to meet the* 
continuing challenges of your 
changing needs. Come to The 
Commercial Bank of Korea 
and see for yourself why 
everyday more* people are 
getting in step wilh our beat. 

The Commercial Bank of 
Korea—Setting the Tempo. 


In Italy, Banca Cattolica del 
Veneto offers a full range of bank¬ 
ing services. Internationally, it as¬ 
sists Italian and foreign customers 
with a variety of trade transactions. 


For a copy of the Bank’s 1981 An¬ 
nual Report, please contact: 

Banca Cattolica del Veneto spa 
Head Office 
International Division 
Via s. Corona 25 
36100 Vicenza/Italy 
Telephone: (0444) 519561 
Telex: 431262 bev id i 


THE COMMERCIAL 
. BANK OF KOREA 


Hud Office P O, Box Central 126 Seoul. Korea Telex K24611/6, K22723/5 Tel. 771 30. 28 7271/5. 28-4275/9, 754-3920 
Branches. London. Singapore. Tokyo, Chicago Agencies;IMew York, Los Angeles Wholly-owned Subsidiary' Korea Commercial 
Finance Ltd.. Hong Kong Representative Offices. Hong Kong, Dussetdorf 




Productivity. 

Productivity has been defined 
as a generative source of continuing activity. 

As the world’s largest business organizer of international projects, 

Mitsubishi Corporation has been able to contribute to the development 
of local economies by many-faceted activities at any or all levels. 

From concept to planning, financing, construction, operation and marketing, 
Mitsubishi participates in joint ventures with local governments and private corporations. 
In the development, shipment and storage of natural resources. In import, export 
and offshore trading of 25,000 different kinds of commodities, including 
raw materials, finished products and consumer goods. 

Maintaining the depth and quality of our services on this scale requires 
over 15,000 employees. Over 200 offices and subsidiaries worldwide. 
5,000,000 words sent by telex to and from our Tokyo 
headquarters every day. All part of Mitsubishi’s 
proven productivity around the world. 



Seeking international solutions through trade 

Mitsubishi Corporation 


Head Office 6-'J, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, lokyo 100, Japan 











When trading opportunities knock, the Geobankers 
have the banking network to open doors for you. 



With Manufacturers Hanover as your export/import 
bank, you can work with buyers and sellers anywhere 
in the world through safe, reliable and efficient banking 
channels. 

Call on the Geobankers, and you’ll have access 
to one of the worlds most extensive banking networks: 
over 100 Manufacturers Hanover offices, subsidiaries 
and affiliates in over 40 countries, plus nearly 5,000 
correspondent banks in the (IS. and more than 130 
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Senators: Questions About Campaign Spending 


Purchasing power 

“My father’s favorite quote was from 
the Bible,” Democratic Senatorial Candi¬ 
date Mark Dayton, 35, told voters at a 
Minnesota pig roast. “To whomsoever 
much has been given, of him shall much 
be required.” There is no doubt that to 
Dayton much has been given. Married to 
a Rockefeller and heir to a department- 
store fortune, he is dispensing large 
chunks of his assets (estimated as high as 
$30 million) to unseat Republican David 
Durenberger. 48, in November. 

“How much is he spending?” Duren¬ 
berger keeps asking voters. The answer 
some $4.5 million so far and perhaps a 
record $8 million by Election Day (Re¬ 
publican John He in/, of the pickle-and- 
ketchup family, spent $2 6 million of his 
own money to win a Senate scat in Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1976.) 

Running a high-energy campaign fu¬ 
eled by peanut butter sandwiches and a 
concoction of fruit juices and protein pow¬ 
der, Dayton last week rolled over a lethar¬ 
gic comeback bid by former Senator Eu¬ 
gene J. McCarthy. 66, cn route to the 
Democratic nomination Joked McCar¬ 
thy: “I’m not going to ask for a recount." 
Durenberger. meanwhile, faced only to¬ 
ken opposition in the Republican primary 
but also campaigned with tireless /est 



A virtual unknown when he was elect¬ 
ed in 1978 to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Hubert Humphrey. Durenberger has 
emerged as a thoughtful moderate Repub¬ 
lican and a Senator of skill and character. 
Although Durenberger has his quarrels 
with the Administration's economic pro¬ 
gram, Dayton is trying to make the cam¬ 
paign into a referendum on Reaganomics 
l ow grain prices and high interest rates 
are forcing Minnesota farmers to the wall, 
while the depressed steel industry has led 
to rising unemployment among iron-ore 
miners Calling for increased federal sup¬ 
port for wheat and dairy farmers, Dayton 
quips, “It s not the farmers who are living 
off the fat of the land. It's the fat of the 
land who are living off the farmers.” He 
has also campaigned against tax breaks 
for the wealthy, and promises “to close lax 
loopholes for the rich and the corpora¬ 
tions -and if you think that includes the 
Daytons, you’re right ” And he adds, “If 
you don't believe it. look at how many 
members of my family are contributing to 
my opposition." Sure enough, as many as 
eight Dayton family members have 
helped fatten Durenbergcr’s $2.2 million 
war chest. 

Both sides agree that Durenberger is 
favored to return to Washington. But with 
a prime-limc-tclcvision campaign war 
warming up, the outcome in November 
could hinge not on a candidate s purse but 
on his profile ■ 

Playing PAC man 

As Senate scats go, the ones in Mon¬ 
tana come fairly cheap. Despite its huge 
size (147.138 sq. ;rn ). the state has only 
413.000 registered voters, and a candi¬ 
date's campaign can be financed for well 
under a million dollars. Yet money looms 
as the big issue in Republican Challenger 
L arry Williams' attempt to unseat Demo¬ 
cratic Incumbent John Mclcher. 

Williams, 39. a flamboyant invest¬ 
ment adviser and the author of the popular 
self-help manual /low to Prosper in the 
Cominx Good Years, is making his second 
bid for a Senate seat He lost the 1978 race 
j to Democrat Max Baucus in a nasty fight. 
This lime the campaign is gentlemanly 
clean. Williams describes his present op¬ 
ponent as “a good, decent fellow,' but sug¬ 
gests he is the captive of special-interest 
groups. Roughly $350,000 of the $550,000 
already in Melchei s war chest comes from 
outside the state, mostly from 150 politi¬ 
cal-action committees, prompting some 
Montanans to dub Melcher PAC man. 

Williams has pointedly refused to 
take out-of-state money, even turning 
down $10,000 from President Reagan's 
own pac, the Citizens for the Republic. Of 
the $290,000 he has raised so far, $45,000 
came out of his own pocket. The rest, he 
says, comes largely from donations by just 



Williams fights outside financing 

plain folks in Montana The average con¬ 
tribution: $100 

Melcher, 58, a veterinarian and ex- 
C’ongressman, argues that his contribu¬ 
tors represent such a broad array of inter¬ 
ests that it would be impossible to cater to 
them all, even if he were so inclined. He 
charges that Williams too is benefiting 
from an out-of-state political-action com¬ 
mittee. if indirectly. The National Con¬ 
servative Political Action Committee has 
targeted Melcher for defeat and has spent 
$200,000 in the Montana race. 

A self-described “libcrtarian-populist- 
eonservative,” Williams is pro-choice on 
abortion and against MX basing in Mon¬ 
tana, and he heretically concedes that 
the defense budget has some “fat and 
flab ” Williams is. however, solidly in the 
President's camp wheh it comes to the 
economy, believing that Reagan's budget- 
cutting policies are crucial to aiding the 
state's ailing farmers and ranchers and re¬ 
viving the severely depressed mining and 
timber industries. 

Melcher's campaign slogan is “Expe¬ 
rience you can trust.” In folksy but plod¬ 
ding speeches, he reminds his audiences 
of his generally conservative voting rec¬ 
ord and hammers at high interest rates. 
“Reaganomics,” he warns, “simply won't 
work with rates where they are.” 

A July poll gave Melcher a comfort¬ 
able 54 r /r-to-27 r '£ lead. The campaign¬ 
financing issue raised by Williams has yet 
to catch fire, but Melcher's camp is clear¬ 
ly worried. Says his manager: “It's a false 
issue, but the potential is there.” ■ 
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Actress Grace Kelly gowned to accept her Oscar at Academy Award ceremonies in 1955 


The Princess 
From Hollywood 

Grace Kelly: 1929-1982 

She wore white gloves and a smile of in¬ 
nocent wickedness as she wheeled the little 
blue convertible around the cliffside curves 
above Monaco For the right man. the ele¬ 
gant smile hinted, she might take the gloves 
off. She had been driving much too fast, be¬ 
cause it had been necessary to outdistance 
the police, and Carv Grant, the reformed 
jewel thief sitting beside her. looked ill But 
he perked up when she parked at a turnoff 
and produced a cold chicken picnic lunch 
“A leg or a breast?" she asked 
naughtily. 

" You make the choice, "he replied with 
a faint smile 

N o actress played high comedy better 
than Grace Kelly dur mg the six years 
(1951-56) that her film career flared so be- 
gmlingly, and what fascinated the 
groundlings was that she seemed to be liv¬ 
ing the roles as well I ast week. 28 years 
after she met Prince Rainier of Monaco 
during the filming ot Alfred Hitchcock s 
To Catch a Thief, and 26 years after she 
gave up acting to marry him and become 
the reigning Princess of his 467-acre tax 
haven and gambling oasis, she came to 
the poignant and unexpected end of an 
astonishing script 

Apparently because she suffered a 
stroke, she lost control of her car on a hair¬ 
pin turn in France above Monaco. The 
1972 Rover fell 40 yds. down a steep hill¬ 
side and caught fire. A resident extin¬ 
guished the fire and pulled Princess 
Stephanie, he: 17-year-old youngest child, 
from the driver’s-side door (leading to 
speculation, eventually squelched, that the 
underage and unlicensed Stephanie had 
been driving) Firemen extricated Prin¬ 
cess Grace. The first confusing bulletins 
from the palace spoke only of a broken leg. 
but she never regained consciousness, and 
a brain scan showed irreparable damage 
from the stroke and her injuries. She died 
the next day. at 52, after Rainier and their 
older children. Princess Caroline. 25, and 
Prince Albert, 24, agreed to the removal of 
a life-support system At week's end 
Stephanie remained hospitalized with a 
damaged vertebra. 

To the young, of course. Grace was sim¬ 
ply a middle-aged celebrity, less interesting 
than most because better behaved. But to 
those of her own generation, it was almost 
impossible to think of her as a matron 
w hose photos sometimes showed the puffi¬ 
ness of weight too easily gained, and whose 
statements in the press were likely to be 
suppressed clucks about her daughters* un¬ 
suitable consorts To her contemporaries, 
perhaps simply because she stopped mak¬ 
ing films at 26. Grace Kelly remained viv¬ 
idly what she had been, a lovely blond swirl 

*v; . . 


of shadow and substance, a white-gloved 
good girl who managed to be disturbing 
and mysterious 

Her looks were those of a fashion mod¬ 
el. and she might have seemed as bloodless 
asa mannequin if it had not been fora strik¬ 
ing coolness of manner, which may have 
been nothing more than the defensiveness 
of a young woman so myopic that she could 
not read the expressions of those around 
her She was rich, however, and it showed. 
Her face was not closed or insolent: it 
was simply the face of someone who did 
not need the job and did not need to 
impress anyone. 

S he was thought to be patrician, al¬ 
though her parents, a former magazine 
cover model and an Irish bricklayer grown 
wealthy as a contractor, certainly did not 
qualify as aristocrats in Philadelphia. Nor 
did Grace, the princess of an amusement 
park, ever qualify asa Main Line aristocrat 
there despite her popularity in the city. But 
she behaved like a lady, and thus in Holly¬ 


wood she seemed not quite real, not quite 
an illusion. The picnic scene with Cary 
Grant from To Catch a Thief worked be¬ 
cause this flickering imbalance of percep¬ 
tion carried over to the screen. It seemed 
deliciously shocking (but deliciously be¬ 
lievable) that there were breasts and legs 
beneath her summer frock. 

The Princess mother Margaret, who 
gave up modeling (for magazines like 
Country Gentleman) after commencing 
her not very happy marriage to John Sr., 
was the unquestioned monarch of the Kel¬ 
ly clan. Her iron rule was to keep up ap¬ 
pearances. There is no doubt that Grace 
learned much about the royalty trade from 
Margaret. In 1954 Grace had a serious af¬ 
fair with Designer Oleg Cassini, but 
against family wishes (he was divorced 
and not Catholic). Then, over Christmas 
of 1955, Rainier visited the Kelly mansion 
in Philadelphia. The unlikely joining of 
clans was approved. 

Grace retired from Hollywood after 
only eleven films. Her first important role 
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Grace, lO, as flower girl at cousin’s wedding; with Gary Cooper in High Noon; motoring above Monaco with Cary Grant In To Catch a Thief 
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Her Serene Highness as bride with Rainier; with newborn Stephanie in 1965; in Philadelphia for tribute last March 


was as Gary Cooper's wife in High Noon 
She played opposite Clark Gable in 
Mogutnbo, James Stewart in Rear Win¬ 
dow and Frank Sinatra in High Society, 
and she won an Oscar in 1955 as Bing 
Crosby’s wife in The Country Girl . 

A career of six years was over and one 
of 26 years began, with utmost gaudi¬ 
ness, at a wedding attended by 1,100 
guests. 1,600 journalists and at least two 
pickpockets, posing as priests, clumsy 
enough to be arrested. Aristotle Onassis. 
who once mistook Grace for Cary Grant's 
secretary when she arrived for lunch on 
the shipping tycoon’s yacht wearing horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles, arranged for 15,000 
carnations to be dumped on Rainier's 
yacht from a plane. 

Everyone lived ever after. The press 
called it k ‘a storybook romance,'* but it was 
more clearly a dynastic marriage of the 
kind traditionally made for good, practical 
reasons by European nobility. In Rainier's 
case, the practicality was not hard to see. 
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Rainier's Grimaldi clan dales its ascen¬ 
dancy in Monaco from 1297, when his an¬ 
cestor Francois the Cunning sneaked into 
the palace disguised as a monk By a quirk 
of French law. Monaco's citizens would 
lose their tax and military exemptions if 
Rainier failed to produce an heir to the 
throne What Grace got, in addition to a ti¬ 
tle (Her Serene Highness), the run of a 
200-room pink palace and perks to suit, 
was what her mother had - a marriage to be 
seen through steadfastly, come what 
might. 

She mothered her children, took up 
good works, supported a league that pro¬ 
moted breast feeding and saw to the re¬ 
building of the hospital in Monte Carlo 
that bears her name, and in which she 
died. Terence Caidmal Cooke of New 
York called her “a lesson in Catholic 
motherhood," and Brigitte Bardot called 
her '7 Alt esse Frigidcire" —Her Majesty 
the Frigidaire. She is widely credited with 
giving Monaco the dignity and luster, and 
of course the splendid tax loophole, in the 


person now of Prince Albert, the heir ap¬ 
parent, that have helped to bring the once 
dilapidated old disjoint its present consid¬ 
erable prosperity She conferred honor on 
Graustark by allying it with Hollywood 
That honor was returned last Satur¬ 
day, with affection. Among those film ce¬ 
lebrities. pop notables and real and Grau- 
slarkian dignitaries who attended her 
funeral were Nancy Reagan, French 
President Francois Mitterrand's wife 
Danielle, Ireland s President Patrick Hil- 
lery. Cary Grant. Frank Sinatra's wife 
Barbara, Film Mogul Sam Spiegel, Rac¬ 
ing Driver Jackie Stewart, Diana, Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, Prince Bertil of Sweden, 
Princess Bencdikta of Denmark. Don 
Juan de Bourbon, father of Spain's King 
Juan-Carlos, Holland's Prince Bernhard. 
Grand Duchess Josephine of Luxem¬ 
bourg, Michael, former King of Rumania. 
Frederika. former Queen of Greece, and 
Prince Henri, pretender to the French 
throne. —By John Show. 

Reported by William Blaylock/Monaco 








Essay 

The Lessons of the Cuban Missile Crisis 


Tor 12 chilling days /// October 1962. if seemed that John I 
Kennedy and Nik it a S Khrushchev might he pi a vtng out the open¬ 
ing scenes' of U'orld Mar Iff The Cuban missile crisis was a 
uniquely compact moment of history Eoi the first time in the nu¬ 
clear axe. the two superpowers found themselves m a sort of moral 
road test of their apocalyptic powers 

The crisis blew up suddenly The l 1 S discovered that the Sovi¬ 
et Union, despite repeated and solemn denials, was installing nu¬ 
clear missiles in Cuba An American U-2 spy plane came back 
with photographs of the bases and then support facilities under 
construction dear, irrefutable evidence Kennedy assembled a 
task force of advisers Some of them wanted to invade Cuba, hi the 
end. Kennedy chose a course of artful restraint, he bud down a na¬ 
val quarantine After six days. Khrushchev announced that the So¬ 
viet missiles would be dismantled. 

The crisis served some purposes The US. and the Soviet 
Union have had no comparable collision 
since then On the other hand, the humilia¬ 
tion that Khrushchev suffered may have 
hastened his fall. The experience may be 
partly responsible for both the Soviet mili¬ 
tary buildup in the past two decades and 
whatever enthusiasm the Soviets have dis¬ 
played for nuclear disarmament. 

Now\ on the 20th anniversary of the cri¬ 
sis. six of Kennedy's men have collaborated 
on a remarkable joint statement on the les¬ 
sons of that October. It contains some new' in¬ 
formation. particularly in Point Eight, and 
at least one of their conclusions is startling 
and controversial, their thought that, con¬ 
trary to the widespread assumption of the 
past tw>o decades, the American nuclear su¬ 
periority over the Soviets m 1962 hud no cru¬ 
cial influence with Washington or Moscow' 
at the time and that in general, nuclear su¬ 
periority is insignificant 

The authors are Dean Rusk, then Secretary of State: Robert 
McNamara. Secretary of Defense- George W Ball. Under Secre¬ 
tary of State. Roswell fGi/patiic , Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Theodore Sorensen, special counsel to the President, and 
MeGeorge Bundy, special assistant to the President for national 
security affait v. Their analysis 

In the years since the Cuban missile crisis, many commenta¬ 
tors have examined the affair and offered a wide variety of con¬ 
clusions. It seems fitting now that some of us who worked partic¬ 
ularly closely with President Kennedy during that crisis should 
offer a few comments, with the advantages both of participation 
and of hindsight. 

FIRST: The crisis could and should have been avoided If we 
had done an earlier, stronger and clearer job of explaining our 
position on Soviet nuclear weapons in the Western Hemisphere, 
or if the Soviet government had more carefully assessed the evi¬ 
dence that did exist on this point, it is likely that the missiles 
would never have been sent to Cuba. The importance of accurate 
mutual assessment of interests between the two superpowers is evi¬ 
dent and continuous 

SECOND: Reliable intelligence permitting an effective 
choice of response was obtained only just in time. It was primari¬ 
ly a mistake by policymakers, not by professionals, that made 
such intelligence unavailable sooner But it was also a timely rec¬ 



ognition of the need for thorough overflight, not without its haz¬ 
ards, that produced the decisive photographs. The usefulness 
and scope of inspection from above, also employed in monitoring 
the Soviet missile withdrawal, should never be underestimated. 
When the importance of accurate information for a crucial policy 
decision is high enough, risks not otherwise acceptable in collecting 
intelligence can become profoundly prudent. 

THIRD: The President wisely took his lime in choosing a 
course of action A quick decision would certainly have been less 
carefully designed and could well have produced a much higher 
risk of catastrophe The fact that the crisis did not become public- 
in its first week obviously made it easier for President Kennedy 
to consider his options with a maximum of care and a minimum 
of outside pressure. Not every future crisis will be so quiet in its 
first phase, but Americans should abvavs respect the need fora pe¬ 
riod of confidential and canful deliberation 
m dealing w’Hh a major international crisis. 

FOURTH: The decisive military element 
in the resolution of the crisis was our clearly 
available and applicable superiority in con¬ 
ventional weapons within the area of the 
crisis U S. naval forces, quickly deployable 
for the blockade of offensive weapons that 
was sensibly termed a quarantine, and the 
availability of US ground and air forces 
sufficient to execute an invasion if neces¬ 
sary. made the difference American nucle¬ 
ar superiority was not in our view a critical j 
factor, for the fundamental and controlling j 
reason that nuclear war. already in 1%2. 
would have been an unexampled catastro¬ 
phe for both sides, the balance of terror so 
eloquently described by Winston Churchill 
seven years earlier was in full operation. No 
one of us ever reviewed the nuclear br lance for comfort in those 
hard weeks The Cuban missile crisis illustrates not the signifi¬ 
cance but the insignificance of nuclear superiority in the face of 
survivable thermonuclear retaliatory fen ces. It also show's the cru¬ 
cial role of rapidly available conventional strength. 

FIFTH: The political and military pressure created by the 
quarantine was matched by a diplomatic effort that ignored no 
relevant means of communication with both our friends and our 
adversary. C ommunication to and from our allies in Europe was 
intense, and their support sturdy. The Organization of American 
States gave the moral and legal authority of its regional backing 
to the quarantine, making it plain that Soviet nuclear weapons 
w'ere profoundly unwelcome in the Americas In the U.N., Am¬ 
bassador Adlai Stevenson drove home with angry eloquence and 
unanswerable photographic evidence the facts of the Soviet de¬ 
ployment and deception 

Still more important, communication was established and 
maintained, once our basic course was set, with the government 
of the Soviet Union. If the crisis itself showed the cost of mutual 
incom prehension, its resolution showed the value of serious and 
sustained communication, and in particular of direct exchanges 
between the two heads of government. 

When great states come anywhere near the brink in the nu¬ 
clear age, there is no room for games of blindman's buff. Nor can 
friends be led by silence. They must know what we are doing and 
why. Effective communication is never more important than when 
there is a military confrontation. 


i 



Kennedy signing Cuban quarantine 
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Essay 


SIXTH: 1 his diplomatic effort and indeed our whole course of 
action were greatly reinforced by the fact that our position w'as 
squarely based on irrefutable evidence that the Soviet govern- 
i ment was doing exactly what it had repeatedly denied that it 
! would do I he support of our allies and the readiness of the Sovi- 
i el government to draw back were heavily affected by the public 
| demonstration of a Soviet course of conduct that simply could 
| not be defended In this demonstration no evidence less explicit 
i and authoritative than that of photography would have been suf¬ 
ficient, and it was one of President Kennedy's best decisions that 
the ordinary requirements of secrecy in such matters should be 
brushed aside in the interest of persuasive exposition. There are 
times w hen a displa i of hard evidence is more valuable than pro¬ 
tection of intelligence techniques 

SEVENTH: In the successful resolution of the crisis, restraint 
was as important as strength In particular. we avoided any ear¬ 
ly initiation of battle by American forces, and indeed w r e took no 
action of any kind that would have forced an instant and possi¬ 
bly ill-considered response Moreover, we limited our demands 
to the lesioialion of the status quo ante, that is, the removal 
of any Soviet nuclear capability from Cuba There was no de¬ 
mand foi total victory'* or "unconditional surrender " These 
choices gave the Soviet government both time and opportunity 
to respond with equal re¬ 
straint It is wrong, m ielu¬ 
tions between the superpow¬ 
ers, for either side to leave the 
othei with no wav out hut war 
or humiliation 

EIGHTH: On two points of 
particular interest to the So¬ 
viet government, we made 
sure that it had the benefit of 
knowing the independently 
leached positions of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy One assur¬ 
ance was public and the 
other private. 

Publicly we made it clear 

lhai the U S. would not invade Cuba if the Soviet missiles were 
withdrawn t he President never shared the view that the missile 
crisis should be "used" to pick a fight to the finish with Castro; 
he coneclly insisted that the real issue in the crisis was with the 
Soviet government, and that the one vital bone of contention 
was the secret and deceit-covered movement of Soviet missiles 
into Cuba He recogm/ed that an invasion by U.S forces would 
be bitter and bloody, and that it would leave festering wounds in 
the body politic of the Western Hemisphere The no-invasion 
assurance was not a concession, but a statement of our own clear 
preference—once the missiles were withdrawn 

The second and private assurance - communicated on the 
President’s instructions by Robert Kennedy to Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor Anatoli Dobrynin on the evening of Oct. 27- was that the 
President had determined that once the crisis was resolved, the 
American missiles then in Turkey would be removed. (The es¬ 
sence of this secret assurance was revealed by Robert Kennedy 
in his 1969 book Thirteen Days . and a more detailed account, 
drawn fiom many sources but not from discussion with any of us, 
was published by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr in Robert Kennedy 
and His Times in 1978 In these circumstances, we think it is now 
proper for those of us privy to that decision to discuss the mat¬ 
ter ) I his could not be a * deal”- -our missiles in Turkey for theirs 
in Cuba as the Soviet government had just proposed. The mat¬ 
ter involved the concerns of our allies, and we could not put our¬ 
selves m the position of appearing to trade their protection for 
our own But in fact President Kennedy had long since reached 
the conclusion that the outmoded and vulnerable missiles in 
Turkey should be withdrawn. In the spring of 1961 Secretary 
Rusk had begun the necessary discussions with high Turkish of¬ 
ficials. These officials asked for delay, at least until Polaris sub¬ 
marines could be deployed in the Mediterranean. While the 



U.S. spy-plane photograph showing a Cuban missile site 


matter was not pressed to a conclusion in the following year and 
a half, the missile crisis itself reinforced the President's convic¬ 
tions. It was entirely right that the Soviet government should un¬ 
derstand this reality. 

This second assurance was kept secret because the few 
who knew about it at the time were in unanimous agreement 
that any other course would have had explosive and destruc¬ 
tive effects on the security of the U.S and its allies. If made 
public in the context of the Soviet proposal to make a "deal,” 
the unilateral decision reached by the President would have 
been misread as an unwilling concession granted in fear at 
the expense of an ally It seemed better to tell the Soviets the 
real position in private, and in a way that would prevent any 
such misunderstanding Robert Kennedy made it plain to 
Ambassador Dobrynin that any attempt to treat the Presi¬ 
dent's unilateral assurance as part of a deal would simply 
make that assurance inoperative 

Although for separate reasons neither the public nor the pri¬ 
vate assurance ever became a formal commitment of the U S. 
Government, the validity of both was demonstrated by our later 
actions, there was no invasion of Cuba, and the vulnerable mis¬ 
siles in Turkey (and Italy) were withdrawn, with allied concur¬ 
rence, to be replaced by invulnerable Polaris submarines. Both 
results were in our own clear inlciesl, and both assurances were 

helpful in making it easier for 
the Soviet government to de¬ 
cide to withdraw its missiles 
In part this was secret di¬ 
plomacy. including a secret 
assurance. Any failure to 
make good on that assurance 
would obviously have had 
damaging effects on Soviet - 
American relations But it is 
of critical importance here 
that the President gave no as¬ 
surance that went beyond his 
own presidential powers; in 
particular he made no com¬ 
mitment that required con¬ 
gressional approval or even 
support The decision that the missiles in Turkey should be re¬ 
moved was one that the President had full and unquestioned au¬ 
thority to make and execute. 

When it will help your own country for your adversary to know 
your settled intentions, you should find effective ways of making 
sure that he does, and a secret assurance is justified when a) you 
can keep your word, and b) no other course can avoid grave dam¬ 
age to your country s legitimate interests. 

NINTH: T he gravest risk in this crisis was not that either head 
of government desired to initiate a major escalation but that 
events would produce actions, reactions or miscalculations car¬ 
rying the conflict beyond the control of one or the other or both 
In retrospect we are inclined to think that both men would have 
taken every possible step to prevent such a result, but at the time 
no one near the lop of either government could have that cer¬ 
tainty about the other side. In any crisis involving the superpow¬ 
ers, firm control by the heads of both governments is essential to the 
avoidance of an unpredictably escalating conflict. 

TENTH: The successful resolution of the Cuban missile crisis 
was fundamentally the achievement of two men, John F. Kenne¬ 
dy and Nikita S. Khrushchev. We know that in this anniversary 
year John Kennedy would wish us to emphasize the contribution 
of Khrushchev; the fact that an earlier and less prudent decision 
by the Soviet leader made the crisis inevitable does not detract 
from the statesmanship of his change of course We may be for¬ 
given, however, if we give the last and highest word of honor to 
our own President, whose cautious determination, steady com¬ 
posure. deep-seated compassion and. above all, continuously at¬ 
tentive control of our options and actions brilliantly served his 
country and all mankind. ■ 
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Hawking Newman's Own 

His salad days may be 
ovei, bul his dressing still cuts 
Lhc mustard Chef cle Cinema 
Paul Newman, 57, is hustling his 
chef-d'oeuvre, an oil-and-vine- 
gar salad dressing labeled 
Newmans Own "Vetoile du 
vmaigre et de t huile —/ huife ef 
le vtnaigre des etoi/es" (lhc star 
of vinegar and oil. the oil and 
vinegar of the stars). Newman, 
a man for all seasonings who is 
not otherwise much of a culi¬ 
nary performer, has been 
brewing the an naturei dress¬ 
ing in his Connecticut cave for 
years and giving the bottles 
away as Christmas gifts With 
a pmch of immodesty, he says 
he became "a prisoner of my 
own excellence." Wiih the 
help of his chum A.E. Hotchner, 
62, whose concoctions are usu¬ 
ally literary (Papa Heming¬ 



way). the actor is marketing 
the dressing in supermarkets 
around the country. The bottle, 
adorned with Newman's vis¬ 
age and the glint of his Ice¬ 
berg-blue eyes, is priced lie 
tween $1 19 and $1.39. The 
* profits, if any (some ci iv- 
\ ^ ics say the vinaigrette 
reeks of dehy- 
d ra ted on ion a no 
garlic), will go to 
tax-deductible chan¬ 
ties and causes selected 
to Newman's taste 


His fingers arc unearthly 
batons. The furrows on his 
brow resemble a music staff, 
and his body is about the si/c of 
a shriveled cello He can hear 
the harmony of the spheres, 
and his rhythm is out of this 
world So E.T. seemed to be 
marching to the beat of an in¬ 
terstellar drummer when he 
waddled onto the stage of the 
Hollywood Bowl, in a surprise 
appearance after Maestro John 
Williams conducted the theme 
from E.T Williams. 50. who 
composed the score for E T. as 
well as for Star Wars, gracious¬ 
ly shook hands with the world's 
most familiar otherworldly j 
character (animated on this oc- I 
casion by a midget within) The 
audience went wild Who 
knows. E T may now develop 
an itch for show biz Cut to the 
munch kin megastar, reclining 
by the pool, sporting dark 
shades, puffing a cigar. A voice 
over the loudspeaker says. 
"E T.. phone office." \ 



Top, clockwise: Townshond, Kenny Jones, Daltrey, John Entwistle 


E.T. basking in the applause led by Conductor Williams 


Old rock bands never die, 
they just give farewell concert 
tours. Can it be true 9 The Who, 
those open-throttled apostles 
of adolescent rebellion who 
once sang “Hope I die before I 
gel old." will retire quietly like 
foui old pensioners 9 Is Peter 
Townshend’s flailing guilai now 
gently weeping for its lost 
youth 9 Confessing that touring 
is too difficult for "old guys like 
us." seraphic-looking Lead 
Singer Roger Daltrey, 38, has 
announced that their Ameri¬ 
can journey—beginning this 
week with a sold-out date at 
the Capital Centre m Mary¬ 
land— is their last wait/. But 
don’t consign them to prema¬ 
ture senility quite yet, for the 
band wili continue to make al¬ 
bums and perform in a few 
concerts In other words, the 
answer to “After The Who, 
who?" is The Who, Phase 2. 


Like its namesake, the 
bald eagle, the hagle Scout is 
something of an endangered 
species. Only an exiguous 2.5 f/ r 
of all Boy Scouts become Ea¬ 
gles, arid the number of Scouts 
as a whole has dwindled Yet 
be prepared for this statistic: 
the 1 millionth Eagle Scout, Al¬ 
exander Holsinger, 13, made the 
grade last week. And it seemed 
perfectly fitting that he hailed 
from Normal, Ill. Even Nor¬ 


mal Scouts, though, are rather 
more cosmopolitan than their 
earliest predecessors were in 
1912. In addition to old stand¬ 
bys hke rubbing two sticks to¬ 
gether. today's Scouts must 
study things like the fine points 
of the U.N Charier. At the 
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Holsinger talking to his chief 

ceremony. Holsinger, despite 
having pledged to uphold the ! 
Scout motto, seemed unpre- | 
pared for a telephone call from 
the genial Old Scout himself. 
Ronald Reagan, Honorary Presi¬ 
dent of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Gasped Holsinger: 
"l thought l was going to 
faint." 

—By Richard Stengel 
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Trades Blow No III W in ds _ 

Hollywood’s Variety and Reporter serve a company town 


T he multitudinous winners made Sun¬ 
day night's endless Emmy Awards 
show even longer by thanking everyone 
except passers-by. But they omitted grati¬ 
tude to two raffish institutions that have 
boosted nearly every career in Tinsel¬ 
town: the entertainment industry's West 
Coast - based daily newspapers. Daily Va¬ 
riety and the Hollywood Reporter. Vaunt¬ 
ing oneself in “the trades"* is second na¬ 
ture throughout Hollywood. Says one 
major studio executive: “Ours is a busi¬ 
ness of hype." Scarcely a day goes by 


U-TV LOOKING FOR MORE LAUGHS 


yesterday I was doing the same thing. 
Even people in this business get seduced 
by the trades." 

Some failings of Variety and Holly¬ 
wood Reporter are common to any trade 
publication that depends for advertising, 
and survival, on the very people it covers. 
Notes Press Agent Gary Kalkin: “The 
trades exist with the studios' cooperation. 
If the studios got together and decided to 
pul the trades out of business, they could 
do it. So the relationship is to keep each 
other happy." 

Variety hews more closely to accepted 
journalistic standards than the Reporter. 
When Variety moved offices in 1972, out¬ 
spoken Editor Thomas Pryoi Literally had 
a wall constructed between the business 


at Variety for picking up the tab for lunch 
with industry executives. He explains: 
“The paper said that being taken to lunch 
was part of my salary." 

Variety, which has 13 full-time report¬ 
ers, three editors and one columnist, is cele¬ 
brated, too, for its use of such exotic locu¬ 
tions as “canto" for week, "cleffer" for 
songwriter, “w.k." for well known and “an- 
kled" for quit. The paper faithfully records 
the cross-continent comings and goings of 
celebrities, and covered one of the great up¬ 
heavals of the '70s with the one-line note, 
“D.C. to L.A.: Richard M. Nixon." 

But at the Reporter, whose eleven col¬ 
umnists consume much of its news hole, 
normal reportorial standards are more 
than occasionally ignored. Things began to 
get better during the 1980-82 tenure of 
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without an ad, a story or a skill 
fully planted gossip uem about 
an overnight success, an out-of- 
town comeback, an agent's ab 
ject gratitude that some hot cli 
ent continues to employ him 
Says cable talk-show host Colin 
Dangaard: “A publicist in this 
town would rather have a story 
aboul a client in the Hollywood 
Reporter than in the Wall Street 
Journal. A lot of people may not 
get around to reading the Jour 
rial.” By contrast, as Literary 
Agent Evarts Ziegler points out, 
"Everybody reads the trades— Dally Van 
and early in the day." inolorta 

The mystique of influence 
surrounding Daily Variety (circ. 19,650) 
and the Hollywood Reporter (circ. 15,551) 
is all the more impressive given their 
small readership and narrow focus (Vari¬ 
ety covered the war in Lebanon by noting 
how it had affected the box office at Bei¬ 
rut movie theaters). Moreover, both publi¬ 
cations can be fooled into announcing 
projects that have neither financing, 
script nor star, nor reasonable likelihood 
of ever getting them. Admits respected 
Variety Reporter James Harwood: “We 
have printed hundreds of titles that were 
never made." No one seems to mind. Ex¬ 
plains Producer Albert Ruddy (The God¬ 
father. The Cannonball Run): “Everybody 
will use the trades. You know it’s hype 
when you do it. But the next day I'll pick 
up the trades and see the word is out on 
some movie, and believe it, even though 

*Bcsu]eb ihc dailies, there are three weeklies Back 
Stage. emphasising TV commercial production, 
j Drama- lx>gue, stressing casting news, and weekly 
Varien, owned jointly with Daily Variety but pub¬ 
lished from New York City. 



Producers, 1A disagree over 
current set safety standards 


Martin Kent, one of some 20 edi¬ 
tors who have moved through the 
revolving door since Founder 
William Wilkerson opened the 
paper on the site of his former 
haberdashery in 1930. Saysa one¬ 
time staffer: “Until Kent came, 
they mostly look press releases 
and perhaps pencil-edited them a 
little and slapped them onto the 
front page. They would not even 
call to check items out." Kent de¬ 
parted in June after a power 
struggle with Managing Editor 
Cynthia Wilkerson, complicated 
by the repeated interventions 


Dally Variety Editor Pryor _ Reporter Owner Wilkerso n_ by the repeated interventions 

In a land of h ype and Emmys, newspapers with rules of their own. ^ er mother. Owner. Publisher 

and Editor in Chief Tichi Wil- 


and editorial areas to discourage advertis¬ 
ing salesmen from trying to influence cov¬ 
erage of their clients. “If you print some¬ 
thing worthwhile, you get respected,'’ says 
Pryor, 70, editor since 1959. “If you don't, 
you become a house organ." In fact, while 
both papers yearn to be taken seriously as 
tough, independent journalistic enter¬ 
prises (and both have shown grit and 
knowledge in covering events like the 
ouster in July of embattled United Artists 
Chairman David Begelman), Daily Vari¬ 
ety, founded in 1933, can more justly 
claim a tradition of shrewd analysis and 
lively if eccentric writing. Indeed, the pa¬ 
per and its weekly sister publication origi¬ 
nated the technique, now widely imitated 
by general-interest dailies, of scrutinizing 
the box-office record of a film in its all- 
important opening days in order to fore¬ 
cast its ultimate success. But the price of 
that insider knowledge can be excessive 
coziness. Entertainment Reporter Dale 
Pollock of the Los Angeles Times says he 
was sternly reprimanded in a former job 


kerson, the founders sixth wife. Even so, 
Cynthia Wilkerson seeks to continue 
Kent's improvements. 

She still has a long way to go. The Re¬ 
porters night-life writer, George Christy, 
often requires people giving a party to 
pay his freelance photographers’ fees 
in exchange for coverage in his column. 
The paper's recording-industry columnist, 
Dianne Bennett, a former Beverly Hills 
meter maid who is paid $10Q or so a week, 
is known for using her Reporter platform 
to skewer her enemies, sometimes bending 
the facts to suit her case. Staffer Hank 
Grant routinely attributes items to “my 
studio spy Onda Lotalot" and “New York 
Spy Luce Lipp" in his daily column. 
He also wishes “happy birthday” in 
print to entertainment figures, as in 
the March 10 greeting to former Studio 
Executive Newton (“Red") Jacobs, a 
leader in civic causes. That salutation 
was sadly underinformed. Jacobs died on 
Nov. 6, 1980. —By WttUemA. Henry Ml 

Reported by Ruseell Leavltt/Los Angelee 
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The C adillac Runs Out of Gas 

CBS Cable, losing millions, folds after less than a year 

E verywhere one looked al the Na- i ed, "We take frequent surveys 
tional Cable Television Association alwavs shocked ic see that rn 


tional Cable Television Association 
(N.C.T.A.) convention in Las Vegas last 
May, people were buoyant about their 
prospects in a business whose time appar¬ 
ently had come. Last week, howevei, ca¬ 
ble’s optimists got a jolt, communications 
giant CBS (1981 revenues: S4.1 billion) an¬ 
nounced that it would shut down its criti¬ 
cally praised but loss-plagued cultural 

service within 90 days. Ac- . _ 

cording to estimates by in¬ 
dustry sources, the service j 4 
had lost $30 million in less M 
than a year. A dispirited 
Thomas F. Leahy, execu- 
tive vice president of 
the CBS Broadcast Group, 

blamed the recession, and _ __ 

added. 'We did not see a 

1983 turnaround that would change the 

situation dramatically.” 

CBS Cable was the most ambitious and 
prestigious of the cultural cable services in 
the U.S., competing for a small if generally 
affluent audience of arts aficionados. CBS 
offered TV dramas featuring Sir Ralph 
Richardson and Peter O'Toole: a Swan 
iMke starring Ballerina Natalia Makar¬ 
ova, modern dance choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp; and Leonard Bernstein con¬ 
ducting Beethoven symphonies. Defining 
culture broadly, CBS also ran a probing 
nightly interview series, Signature, and a 
multi-episode look at modern history nar¬ 
rated by CBS Evening News Commentator 
Bill Moyers. More than 60% of the shows 
were produced by CBS, at costs ranging 
from $25,000 to a hefty $325,000 an hour. 
Meanwhile, despite a potential audience 
that CBS market researchers estimated at 5 
million households, advertising revenues 
offset no more than $60,000 an hour of 
costs, and often less. Said Analyst Joseph 
Fuchs of Kidder, Peabody & Co. Inc.: "CBS 
designed a solid-gold Cadillac when what 
might have worked was a Chevrolet.” 

The network twice tried to share its 
risks and losses, first with 20th Century- 
Fox, then with its smaller rival bravo. 
But both deals fell through. The mortal 
blow, some industry insiders claim, was 
the announcement earlier this month by 
CBS Chairman William S. Paley, a 
staunch advocate of highbrow programs, 
that he intended to retire next spring. By 
last week, CBS sources said, even Paley 
was troubled by the losses. 

Arts organizations in the U.S., which 
have looked to cable to help replace feder¬ 
al funds cut by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, were saddened by the announce¬ 
ment but not surprised. Marc Nathanson, 
president of the 100,000-subscriber Fal¬ 
con Communications in California, not- 




ed, "We take frequent surveys, and 1 was 
always shocked tc see that CBS Cable at¬ 
tracted only 2% of our viewers on a week¬ 
ly basis.” CBS Cable may simply have 
been the first casualty of an underlying in¬ 
dustry-wide problem: total advertising 
revenue for ali of cable last year was $100 
million, an anemic 16% of total U.S. ad¬ 
vertising None of cbs's rivals is making 
money, either, arts, the joint venture of 

_ABC and the Hearst Corp., 

has lagged as much as CBS 
> J in selling ads despite 7.5 

4^" million subscribers. It says 
only its modest production 
budget has kept losses 



CBS Executive Leahy: “Saw no turnaround" 

For effervescent cable, signs of a fizzle? 

"within handleablc limits.” bravo, which 
offers a mixed fare including cultural 
shows and foreign films, charges subscrib¬ 
ers a fee rather than relying on advertis¬ 
ing, but has signed up only 66,000 house¬ 
holds. The Entertainment Channel, 
which imports much of its not-always- 
highbrow programming from the British 
Broadcasting Corp., has been distributed 
only since June. More failures may be in 
the offing. Commented Thomas Wheeler, 
N.C.T.A. president, after the CBS an¬ 
nouncement: "Clearly we are in a shak¬ 
ing-out period.” 


CBS was also hit by a potentially more 
costly problem last week: a $120 million li¬ 
bel suit filed by General William West¬ 
moreland. The suit is the latest upshot of a 
controversial Jan. 23 documentary titled 
The Uncounted Enemy: A Viet Nam Decep¬ 
tion. The 90-min. program charged that 
Westmoreland, while commander of U.S. 


forces in Viet Nam, joined in “a conspira¬ 
cy at the highest levels of American mili¬ 
tary intelligence” to misrepresent enemy 
troop strength during the year leading up 
to the January 1968 Tet offensive. In July, 
CBS News President Van Gordon Sauter, 
responding to criticism, admitted that the 
documentary, produced by George Crile, 
had violated some of CBS's journalistic 
ground rules, and that the claim of con¬ 
spiracy was "inappropriate.” But he re¬ 
jected Westmoreland’s demands for a full 
retraction, though he made an 11th-hour 
offer of air time for rebuttal. Thus, West¬ 
moreland now contends, "there is no [oth¬ 
er I way left for me to clear my honor and 
the honor of the military.” Sauter last 
week labeled the suit "a serious threat to 
independent journalism.” 

By suing, win or lose, Westmoreland 
will probably force CBS to hand over the 
internal probe of the documentary or¬ 
dered by Sauter. But he may also open 
himself to tough questions about his years 
in Viet Nam. Observes renowned First 
Amendment Lawyer James Goodale: 
"The proceedings will probably be long, 
difficult and expensive for both sides.” ■ 

Good Night, T o m 

Charlotte cancels NBC’s news 

V iewers in Charlotte. N.C., who turn 
the dial this week looking for Tom 
Brokaw and Roger Mudd at 6:30 p.m. 
may not believe their eyes: in place of the 
NBC network's Nightly News, affiliate sta¬ 
tion WPCQ-TV will start airing Family 
Feud. And instead of the local evening- 
news lead-in, the station will offer Real 
People. Insists Lawrence Fraiberg, presi¬ 
dent of WPCQ's parent, Westinghouse 
Group W TV, the nation's biggest non¬ 
network station group: "This has nothing 
to do with our attitude toward news.” 

Indeed not. The issue is money. Since 
buying wpcq from Cable News Network 
Founder Ted Turner for $20 million in 
1980, Ciroup W has battled ineffectually 
to push its local and national evening- 
news ratings above a hopelessly unprofit¬ 
able 1 % to 2% of metropolitan Charlotte's 
236,000 TV households. By comparison. 
CBS-affiliated wbtv and ABC-linked 
WSOC-TV each draw ten times as many 
news viewers, albeit on VHP channels that 
are easier to tune in than WPCQ’s UHF sig¬ 
nal, Channel 36. WPCQ’s troubles are 
compounded by three nearby NBC affili¬ 
ates whose signals reach into the Char¬ 
lotte market. Still, the station will offer 
nbc's Today, a local newscast at noon and 
hourly bulletins at night. 

In New York City, NBC dismissed 
WPCQ's action as "an oddity of that par¬ 
ticular market.” It should hope so: thus 
far, there has been scarcely a ripple of 
protest in Charlotte about WPCQ’s no- 
news-is-good-news policy. ■ 
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Economy & Business 


A Weak Recovery (Maybe) 

International debts and U.S. deficits concern TIME’S Board of Economists 


“’Hits is the first time in my memory 
when the outlook for the international 
economy is fin any analysts to scale back 
their short-term domestic projections here 
in the United States . The international pic¬ 
ture is impinging very seriously on the do¬ 
mestic outlook and creating a i /ear fear 
that is beginning to spill ovei into domestic 
decision making. ” 

T he speaker was former Presidential 
Economic Adviser Alan Green¬ 
span, and his remarks aptly sum¬ 
marized the grim concern that pervaded a 
meeting of the TIME Board of Economists 
held in New York City last week to survey 
the economic outlook for the remainder of 
1982 and 1983. Dominating the discus¬ 
sion was the precarious state of the 
world's finances and the damage that a 
loan default by Mexico. Poland or any of a 
dozen other large borrowers might do to 
the international banking system The 
economists worried about whether those 
countries could pay their debts, and also 
what impact their shaky positions might 
have on growth and inflation in 
the U S 

1 he crisis of confidence that has been 
building for months in international 
banking has reached a climax at a time 
wtocn the U S. economy is bedeviled by 


uncertainties. On the plus side, the battle 
against inflation continues to go well. 
Price rises, w hich reached a peak annual 
rate of 1 7 f r in early 1980. now' seem safely 
in the 6 't range. Said Walter Nellcr, chief 
economic adviser to Presidents John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson- "We have 
had a real structural improvement in in¬ 
flation Wc have gone through a water¬ 
shed " The Timl board saw prices in¬ 
creasing at 5.3'7 annually by the end of 
the year, with inflation at a modest 5 5 c /e 
by the middle of next year 

The drop in inflation and a sluggish 
economy have brought some relief to 
hard-pressed business borrowers, who 
lately have been going bankrupt in the 
greatest numbers since the 1930s. But 
there may not be much additional good 
news on interest rates for a while (see box). 
Despite some encouraging signs. TlML’s 
board members found the economy to be 
still weak and the recovery to be some¬ 
where in the future. In May, when the 
board last met. members thought that the 
Reagan Administration’s July I income 
lax cut would spur consumer spending 
and push growth to a 3.3 r i annual rate 
during the third quarter. In fact, scared 
consumers have been keeping a tight lid 
on spending, raising doubts about wheth¬ 
er the economy will show any growth next 


month when the Commerce Department 
releases its preliminary third-quarter 
figures for the gross national product 

New Government figures last week 
showed that the economy remains very 
weak Retail sales in August declined 
nearly l'v. after a revised 12 f /c in¬ 
crease in July, and industrial production 
dropped 5 * r in August for the tenth de¬ 
cline in the past twelve months. 

Although most board members con¬ 
tinued to stick to earlier growth forecasts 
of about 3'> during the fourth quarter, all 
agreed that any such recovery would be 
vulnerable to the slightest setback. Said 
Heller: “The strength of the recovery, in a 
word, will be lousy.” Rimmcr de Vries, 
chief international economist for Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., doubted whether the 
economy had bottomed out at all. Said he: 
“I think we have not got to the end yet. I 
do not think recovery will really come un¬ 
til 1984.” 

Although board members were gener¬ 
ally relieved that Congress had dented the 
federal budget deficit a bit by adopting a 
three-year, $98.6 billion package of tax 
increases in mid-August, budgetary red 
ink remains a key concern. Alice Rivlin, 
director of the Congressional Budget Of¬ 
fice. said that analyses done by her staff 
show a deficit climbing to $155 billion by 









next year and staying at about that level 
until 1985. This compares with an earlier 
forecast indicating that if no action were 
taken by Congress, the deficit would in¬ 
crease to more than S230 billion by 1985. 

Said Rivlin of Congress's frustrating 
battle to pare spending: “The whole strug¬ 
gle has been terribly discouraging. Con¬ 
gress's tax-increase and spending-cut ac¬ 
tions have been considerable, but at the 
same time, the recovery has been weaker 
than had been assumed in the spring, and 
as a result, revenues have tended to be 
lower. As a consequence, the best that can 
be said is that the deficit has leveled off 
from an increase that otherwise would 
have happened." 

T he members agreed that further 
curbs in spending will be difficult. 
Rivlin pointed out that in 1985 
nearly $700 billion of the projected budget 
of $910 billion will go for defense, interest 
payments on the national debt, and pen¬ 
sion payments such as Social Security and 
Medicare. President Reagan has ruled out 
defense cuts, and spending in the other ar¬ 
eas can be reduced only if the Adminis¬ 
tration overcomes powerful congressional 
lobbies. 

To reduce the deficit to $100 billion 
by 1985, said Rivlin, would mean cut¬ 
ting more than 25% out of all other 
Government programs, from space ex¬ 
ploration to river dredging. Yet those 
areas have already sustained deep cuts 
in budget allocations under the Reagan 
Administration. 

Heller argued that next year's 10% 
personal income tax cut should be can¬ 
celed in order to reduce the deficit and 
permit more money growth. But Board 
Member Charles Schultze, former chief 
economic adviser to President Jimmy 
Carter, warned that the tax cut may be 
needed to give a weak economy some 
help. He explained, “Until you get a bet¬ 
ter sense of monetary policy and the likely 
strength of the recovery. Congress ought 
not to be in any big rush to raise taxes. 
You just cannot hit too hard on fiscal poli¬ 
cy if you are still hitting hard on monetary 
policy." 

Perhaps the most critical unknown in 
the domestic economy remains the future 
cost and availability of money. Under 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker, 
the U.S. for the past three years has pur¬ 
sued a policy of slowing money growth in 
an effort to curb inflation. But tighter 
money has collided head-on with strong 
demands for credit from both business 
and Government. The result: interest 
rates have gone to the highest sustained 
levels in more than 100 years. 

As a result of the weak economy, the 
demand for short-term credit has begun 
to slacken, and the cost of such borrowing 
has started to slide. To prevent interest 
rates from spurting back up again as the 
economy recovers. Time’s board felt, the 
Federal Reserve should allow the money 
supply to begin modestly “overshooting" 
its annual growth target of 5.5%. Said 
John Paulus. chief economist for the Mor¬ 


gan Stanley investment banking firm and 
a guest at last week’s session: “Current 
monetary targets are basically consistent 
with no growth in the economy at all The 
question is: What is more important, the 
need to have positive growth in 1983. or 
the need for the Fed to protect its anti- 
inflation credibility** 1 think that the Fed 
will muddle through and judiciously over¬ 
shoot the 1983 money-growth target by up 
to one percentage point." 

The Federal Reserve can now permit 


credit to grow a little faster because 
Volcker has established good credentials 
in the fight against inflation. But there 
are already rumors in financial circles 
that Volcker *vould like to return to pri¬ 
vate banking w|ien his term as Federal 
Reserve chairman expires next Augq$t. 
In private banking. Volcker could ea$i}y 
earn as much as ten times the $b0,663 an¬ 
nual salary he gets at the Federal Re¬ 
serve. But if he leaves, monetary policy 
would again be in doubt. Said Paulus: “If 


Which Way for Interest Rates? 

D aily movements in interest rates have become as closely watched as baseball 
box scores. For three years, the cost of borrowing money has been painfully 
high and shockingly erratic. This summer, however, the news from the mopey 
market has been good enough to cheer about. Since July, the prime rate that 
banks charge for short-term corporate loans has fallen from 16.5% to 13.5% and 
aroused hopes for a sustained decline in interest costs. 

Though this new optimism has buoyed businessmen and excited the stock 
market, Time’s Board of Economists warned last week that the progress on in{$jjEt 
est rates will probably soon stall. The board predicted that the prime will bo$m 

out at 12% by the middle of 
year apd then begin to rise again. 

John Paulus, chief economist at 
the Morgan Stanley investment 
firm and a respected interest-rate 
watcher, predicted that short-term 
rates would probably fall on bal¬ 
ance over the next year, in part be¬ 
cause of weak corporate demands 
for credit. The Federal Reserve 
* Board, he contended, would contin* 

ue to ease slightly its control of the 
money supply to slow down the tide 
of business bankruptcies and pro¬ 
mote growth. He predicted that the 
prime rate would dip to 11% next 
year before turning up. 

Paulus was less sanguine about 
tjie outlook for interest rates on 
fdpg-term bonds, which finance 
capital spending. Even after a drop 
of more than one percentage point 
since July, the rates on top-quality 
industrial bonds still hover above 
13%. Because the prospect of huge 
federal budget deficits is likely to 
**»i7 / rekindle fears that inflation will 

reaccelerate. Paulus said, long-term 

rates may remain around current levels in 1983 or even edge up slightly. 

Several of Time’s economists had slightly differing interest-rate outlooks. 
Charles Schultze said that a fairly strong economic recovery could cause a new 
surge of credit demand that might send the prime rate back up again. On the oth¬ 
er hand, Walter Heller predicted that while short-term rates like the prime might 
creep upward a bit, a further cooling of inflation would result in somewhat lower 
long-term interest costs throughout next year. 

Consumers have less reason than businessmen to be hopeful about the cost of 
borrowing. The average rate on an automobile loan has fallen only half a per¬ 
centage point, to 17.1%, since last November. Long-term fixed-rate mortgages 
have dipped from 18% to as low as 15% in some parts of the U.S., but are unlikely 
to fall much more. Banks and savings and loan associations are reluctant to issue 
cheap long-term mortgages for fear that short-term money rates will surge anew 
and drive up the interest they must pay on deposits. 

The consensus of Time's board members is that interest rates will remain far 
above what they were during past economic recoveries. They believe that ohly a 
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Greenspan: Global problems affect U.S. policy 


he is not reappointed, then the Ted will 
have to re-establish its credibility all 
over again/' 

Hanging over the US. economic 
outlook is the tenuous situation in world 
banking. Since 1974, lending to the 
cash-squeezed nations of the developing 
world has climbed to more than $540 
billion. That debt burden was heavy, 
but bearable as long as the global econ¬ 
omy was growing e\en modestly. But 
the world slump has put those coun¬ 
tries in a very difficult situation. 
Commodity prices, the main source of 
income for most Third World countries, 
have collapsed, imperiling the ability 
of these nations to meet even their in¬ 
terest payments, let alone repay the 
Loans. 

Morgan Guaranty's De Vries, who 
had just attended a somber gathering of 
international bankers at the annual con¬ 
ference of the International Monetary 
Fund in Toronto, reported that the mood 
of the IMF and banks was distinctly 
against "bailing out" the debtor countries 
on easy terms. Indeed, De Vries was 
afraid that nervous bankers might now 
overreact to the danger of default and be¬ 
gin withdrawing from international lend¬ 
ing. That, he warned, could make de¬ 
faults all but unavoidable. 

Nonetheless, De Vries predicted a 



Pantos: Tight money could restrain growth 
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De Vries: No recovery In sight until 1984 Rivlin: $150 billion deficits through 1985 


"very significant slowdown in interna¬ 
tional lending." He foresees a sharp cut¬ 
back in the rate of increase in such lend¬ 
ing, which could wind up trimming new 
loans to overseas borrowers by as much as 
5(Kf, Said he- "International lending is 
not going to be the same as it has been in 
the past." 

H e anticipates a tense, three-way 
tug of war developing among pri¬ 
vate bankers, debtor countries and 
international institutions like the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. The bankers want 
payment on their loans, the developing 
countries are not anxious to take austerity 
measures to pay their debts, and interna¬ 
tional institutions are reluctant to lend 
still more money to the poor countries ex¬ 
cept on tough terms. The result of the 
three-sided struggle could lead to more 
political unrest in some Third World 
countries. 

Greenspan was afraid that domestic 
politics might eventually compel an eco¬ 
nomically struggling borrower to default 
on all its loans, encouraging other coun¬ 
tries to follow suit. That, in turn, would 
confront Western finance officials with a 
cruel choice. On the one hand, the lend¬ 
ers could wipe the worthless loans off 
their books and invite a worldwide finan¬ 
cial contraction because of dwindling 


monetary reserves. On the other hand, 
central banks could attempt to avoid such 
a massive depression by buying up the de¬ 
faulted loans. That would keep the inter¬ 
national financial system functioning, but 
it would also cause a wild new burst of in¬ 
flation, since the L».S_ Fedeial Reserve 
would have to pay for those loans with 
dollars, thereby dramatically increasing 
the money supply around the world. 
Greenspan argued that the recent run-up 
in the price of gold, which has jumped 
about $100 per oz. in the past four weeks 
to reach $441.50, is a result of fears that 
such an inflationary bailout of banks may 
be inevitable. 

Although no board member saw ei¬ 
ther doomsday case as the most likely 
possibility, the Time group believed that 
the international credit crisis would cause 
continued troubles for both the Third 
World and the U.S. Said Greenspan: 
"There will be a slowdown in lending, 
very considerable difficulties in develop¬ 
ing countries to achieve their growth tar¬ 
gets, and probably significant political 
problems for some countries." In the U.S.. 
the debt troubles could mean less bank 
lending and slightly higher interest rates. 
The world banking crisis would thus be 
one additional trouble for an American 
economy struggling to puli out of a long, 
steep recession. — By Christopher Byron 



Schultze: Do not rush to raise taxes Heller: The outlook, In a word. Is lousy 






6000 years before Cathay Pacific 



...and 30 feet below the desert sands of modem Bahrain, lies 
the fabled capital of a lost empire called Dilmun. Some 
believe it was the Garden of Eden. Beyond doubt and 
legend, it was a key international business centre at that time. 

Today’s world has many business centres, and modem 
international business travellers fly hundreds of 
thousands of miles between them each year. With all 
this travel they know their airlines. That’s why 
they fly Marco Polo Class on Cathay Pacific. 

They like the unique wide seats, extra 
legroom, and special attentive service. 

And for reliability, they know... 

You can depend on us. 
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Concierges who care for your every 
need. Doormen who welcome you as 
an old friend. Desk clerks who check 
you in and out swiftly and courteously. 

A choice of fine restaurants, formal and 
informal, Superb conference facilities. 

A comprehensive array of business 
services from telex to meeting rooms, 
from secretaries to translators. 

Extensive amenities for recreation. 
Throughout Germany. I fit e r ■ C o n 1 1 non t a I 
is known for the highest standards of 
hospitality and efficiency That s why the 
most f'xpeneru ed travellers choose 
Inier-C ontinontal m Germany, elsewhere 
in Europe, arid throughout the world. 




Berlin. Recently enlarged and 
luxuriously refurbished, the 
Inter-Continental Berlin combines the 
charm of a grand hotel with the most 
modern of facilities. 

Cologne. The Inter-Continental 
Cologne, overlooking the Cathedral in 
the centre of the city, has both an indoor 
pool and meeting facilities for 1,000. 
Dusseldorf. Facing the Rhino, the 
Inter-Continental Dusseldorf enjoys an 
enviable reputation for fine food rind 
gracious service 

Frankfurt. With its river view and 
central local ion. the Frankfurt 
Intercontinental offer a superb range of 


restaurants, a health club and indoor 
pool. 

Hamburg. Within walking distance of | 
the city’s congress centre, the 
Inter-Continental Hamburg overlooks 
beautiful Outer Alster Lake 
Hanover. The Inter-Continental 
Hannover is the period location for 
small business meetings or seminars. 
Its pastry shop is famous for its 
delightfi il confections 
Munich. The Vier dahfos/fdon, 
in the heart of the city, with us 
famous Waller spiel Restaurant is 
acknowledged as the place to stay in 
Munich 


CONTIm:\tai hotels 

More than 80 great hotels around the world 












Econom y & Bu siness 

Sting II: IBM Strikes Again 

A vigilant internal security force fights industrial spying 


I f things keep going the way they have 
been lately, the next John Le Carre 
novel might feature not agents from the 
British Secret Service or the CIA hut spies 
from the gray-flannelcd ranks of Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corp 

Consider what happened last week. 
First thing Monday morning, IBM offi¬ 
cials confronted three high-ranking em¬ 
ployees at their desks. They charged them 
with trying to sell secrets about IBM’s 
new personal computer and fired them on 
the spot, l ater that day the firm sued the 
three in a New York Stale court in an ef¬ 
fort to block them from using confidential 
IBM information for personal profit 

Only three months earlier, IBM secu¬ 
rity men helped the I m pull off another 


sting by nabbing five employees of Hita¬ 
chi. I td.. and Mitsubishi Fleetric Corp.. 
two leading Japanese electronics firms. 
They were accused of conspiring to trans¬ 
port stolen IBM property out of the U.S. 
In the same investigation, a middle man¬ 
ager of National Advanced Systems, a 
subsidiary of California-based National 
Semiconductor Corp.. was arrested for re¬ 
ceiving stolen goods Last week IBM filed 
suit against Hitachi and National Semi¬ 
conductor. charging them with unfair 
competition through the use of confiden¬ 
tial IBM materials. 

Sting II came as a shock because the 
three employees dismissed last week were 
very highly placed in the company and 
had broad access to classified material. 
The accused: Lewis Eggebrecht. a senior 
engineer who was chief architect of the 
IBM personal computer, the company's 
fastest seller; Peter Stearns, another se- 
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nior engineer, who headed an important 
product-development team: and William 
Frdman. an office-systems product line 
manager. 

The first hint that IBM had a serious 
new security problem came in an Aug. 12 
phone call to the company from Martin 
Alpert. president of Tee mar. Inc., an elec¬ 
tronics firm in Cleveland. Alpert said that 
his company had been approached by 
IBM's Erdman with an offer of what ap¬ 
peared to be confidential information. 
IBM officials persuaded Alpert to play 
along with Erdman and covertly tape 
their negotiations IBM Security Director 
Richard Mainey planned the ruse and 
equipped Alpert with a recorder 

Tecmar is one of a fast-growing le¬ 


gion of companies that manufacture sup¬ 
plementary products for use with the 
IBM personal computer, including hard¬ 
ware to enhance its performance. Ac¬ 
cording to court papers filed by IBM, 
Erdman told Tecmar that he and some 
senior IBM technical personnel were 
planning to leave the company. Without 
telling IBM, they had already set up their 
own computer-equipment company. 
Bridge Technology. Inc. Frdman pro¬ 
posed to sell Tecmar some 40 designs for 
add-on products for the IBM personal 
computer, including plans for a so-called 
combination board that, among other 
things, would improve the machine's 
memory capability. Erdman allegedly 
boasted that with his designs some of the 
products would be ’ out on the street be¬ 
fore IBM comes out with them.*' 

Erdman and Alpert discussed the 
deal several times on the phone and once 


met in the IBM manager's Stamford. 
Conn., home. As Frdman talked. Alpert 
taped T he negotiations climaxed in a 
Sept 4 meeting at Alpert’s Cleveland of¬ 
fice. This time. Erdman brought along 
Engineers Stearns and Eggebrecht, who 
described his knowledge of IBM product 
designs. At the end of the day. Erdman 
left a draft contract for Alpert to sign. 

As of last week, the trio of defendants 
had not told their side of the story. Erd- 
! man spoke briefly with reporters and de- 
i nied having any association with Bridge 
i Technology, the independent computer 
company he had allegedly helped start. 
He professed to be ‘"dumbfounded by the 
whole thing." Said his lawyer, John Bar¬ 
tels “My client is innocent, and I think 
wc will prove u." Eggebrecht and Stearns 
shunned the press altogether. 

IBM was long the almost unchal¬ 
lenged champion of American computer 
makers. But as the machines have got 
smaller and cheaper in recent years. IBM 
has begun to face new competition from 
such firms as Digital Equipment Corp., 
Wang Laboratories and several Japanese 
companies As a result, IBM has market¬ 
ed a broad array of new products like the 
personal computer, cut prices when nec¬ 
essary and enlisted smaller firms to help 
write software for its processors. 

Greater competition has also meant a 
more urgent need to guard trade secrets. 
Says William Easterbmok, a computer-in¬ 
dustry analyst at the Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. investment firm: "IBM is going all out. 
both to develop and introduce technology, 
and to protect what they already have " 

T he suit filed last week gave a glimpse 
of 1 BM's elaborate security apparatus. 
The company spends more than $50 mil¬ 
lion annually to guard its internal secrets. 
Hundreds of in-house detectives monitor 
employees suspected of being security 
risks, keep confidential information out of 
the hands of those who do not need it and 
even prowl around offices at night to 
make sure that desks are locked. 

Such measures sometimes thwart the 
outright theft of classified documents. But 
they are less effective in preventing em¬ 
ployees with trade secrets stored in their 
heads from jumping to competitors or 
starling their own firms. Since 1970. cx- 
I BMers have launched several highly suc¬ 
cessful computer companies, including 
Amdahl Corp., which makes equipment 
that plugs into IBM systems. 

In the past. IBM and other computer 
companies have tended to accept this prob¬ 
lem as part of the competitive game, but 
now they are taking ex-employees to court 
more often. Last April, for example. Mi¬ 
crocomputer Systems Corp. of Sunnyvale, 
Calif., won a preliminary $2 million judg¬ 
ment against two former employees who 
had started a rival firm. In the multibillion- 
dollar computer business, trade secrets 
have become too valuable to be given up 
without a fight. —By Charles Alexander. 

Reported by Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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Milestones 


OPIC, Not OPEC 

Insurance against revolution 

T he inviting ad shows coral reefs, 
blue water and the green-carpeted 
Caribbean island of St. Lucia. But the 
advertiser is not an airline seeking to 
entice vacation travelers. It is an ob¬ 
scure federal agency, the Overseas Pri¬ 
vate Investment Corp.. drumming up 
business for the political-risk insurance 
it sells to U.S. firms that operate in the 
Third World, opir is a bright star in 
Washington at a time when many de¬ 
partments are in eclipse. Says OPIC 
President Craig Nalen: “We are a real 
Administration success story." 

Nalen, 52, had never heard of the 
eleven-ycar-old agency before being 
asked to head it in 1981. A former presi¬ 
dent of STP Corp.. which makes automo¬ 
tive products, Nalen launched a study to 
see what people thought of OPIC and 
found that it was largely unknown. Nalen 
launched a feverish promotion campaign 
to tell audiences that OPIC encourages 
American companies to make invest¬ 
ments in developing countries by offering 
insurance against war, revolution, expro¬ 
priation and the inability to convert local 
currencies back into dollars, opic made a 
record $76.2 million profit in 1981. while 
issuing $1.5 billion of insurance. It will 
come dose to doubling that level of cover¬ 
age this year 

While opic has never lost money, it 
has paid off some hefty insurance claims. 
OPIC paid $316 million to ITT, Anaconda 
and 13 other U.S. firms whose property 
was expropriated in 1971 by Chile's Sal¬ 
vador Allende. but ex¬ 
pects to recover the bulk 
of that from the pres¬ 
ent Chilean government. 

Firms driven out of Iran 
in 1979 have received an 
additional $14.5 million 
from OPIC, whose total li¬ 
ability to them could 
reach $40 million. 

To help companies set 
up shop in the Third 
World, OPIC shares the costs of feasibility 
studies, makes and guarantees loans and 
sponsors foreign tours. Barco International 
Inc., an Ohio-based agribusiness firm, dis¬ 
covered the largest pig herds in Southeast 
Asia on a trip to Thailand in July and plans 
to build a slaughterhouse there. After the 
same trip, Hawaiian Holiday Macadamia 
Nut Co decided to invest $9 million there 
to grow cashews and macadamia nuts and 
to produce chocolate candy. 

U.S. labor leaders argue that the agen¬ 
cy exports American jobs overseas, even 
though OPIC contends that it is a creator of 
employment by encouraging U.S. exports. 
OPlC's biggest problem, though, might be 
confusion with that other organization. 
Said one Haitian businessman: “opic? 
OPEC? I thought it was the oil cartel, but 
wtf soon learned they weren't throwing 
$*oney around like the Arabs." ■ 

I~ —— “ 


ENGAGED. David Stockman, 35. often em¬ 
battled director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget: and Jennifer Blei, 28, 
IBM sales representative who met him 
three years ago while installing a comput¬ 
er in his congressional office 

MARRIED. Jimmy Breslin, 51, streetwise au¬ 
thor and columnist; and Ronnie Eldrldge, 
51, assistant director for intergovernmen¬ 
tal and community relations for the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey; 
both for the second time; in New York 
City. 

DIED. Bashir Gemayel, 34, President-elect of 
Lebanon; of injuries sustained in a bomb 
blast, in East Beirut (see WORLD). 

DIED. Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 46, Foreign Min¬ 
ister of Iran during the U.S. hostage crisis; 
by execution; in Tehran (see Wori D). 

DIED. John Gardner, 49. prolific author of 
stylistically adventuresome fiction, enthu¬ 
siastic teacher and. sometimes, messianic 
literary critic: of injuries sustained when 
he lost control of his motorcycle and 
crashed; near his home in Susquehanna. 
Pa., four days before he was to have mar¬ 
ried for the third time. A philosophical 
fabulist, Gardner wrote a dozen novels 
(among them, Grendel, 1971; The Sunlight 
Dialogues. 1972: October Light. 1976) in 
which he examined age-old questions like 
freedom vs. license through the prism of a 
gothic imagination that he said was set 
working by “the world of Walt Disney. I 
see those Disney images everywhere—in 
Dante, in Homer, above all in Chaucer." 
In On Moral Fiction (1978) he argued 
fiercely for positive, inspiring writing and 
charged that, by contrast, “almost all 
modern art is tinny, commercial and im¬ 
moral." Head of the creative writing pro¬ 
gram at the State University of New York 
at Binghamton, he once said, “If I don't 
teach and get my point of view across to 
younger writers, I will burn in hell for a 
thousand years." 

DIED. Grace Kelly, 52, Her Serene Highness 
of Monaco and Academy Award-win¬ 
ning actress; of a stroke and injuries sus¬ 
tained in a car accident; in Monte Carlo 
(see United States). 

DIED. Leicester Hemingway, 67, author who 
wrote mostly about fishing and the out¬ 
doors in articles and six books, one of 
them an idolizing biography of his older 
(by 16 years) brother Ernest; by his own 
hand; in Miami Beach. His father and sis¬ 
ter, as well as his brother, killed them¬ 
selves in the face of deteriorating health. 
After five operations this year to stave off 
leg amputations from diabetes-induced 
circulatory problems, Leicester shot him¬ 
self in the head. Two decades earlier he 
wrote of his brother's suicide: “Like a 
samurai who felt dishonored by the word 
or deed of another, Ernest felt his own 
body had betrayed him." 


DIED. Duncan Norton-Taylor, 78, longtime 
writer and editor at Time and managing 
editor of Fortune from 1959 to 1965; of a 
stroke; in Easton, Md. A World War IT 
correspondent and sometime author of 
fiction, he viewed the editor's role as one 
of “pushing, tugging, urging, restraining" 
and never got over the “suspicion that 
writing is more fun." 

DIED. Marcus Wallenberg, 82, head of the 
most powerful banking and industrial dy¬ 
nasty in Sweden and co-founder in 1972 of 
the Skandinaviska Enskilda Bank, now 
the most influential commercial bank in 
Sweden; of a viral infection; in Djurgar- 
den, Sweden. Part of the third generation 
of Wallenberg bankers who have been 
synonymous with Swedish business for 
more than a century, Marcus and his 
brother Jacob (who died two years ago) 
rebuilt Sweden’s industrial strength after 
the Kreuger crash in 1932. Eventually 
taking control of such multinational 
giants as Electrolux, L.M. Ericsson and 
Saab-Scania, Wallenberg also helped to 
establish the Scandinavian Airlines Sys¬ 
tem in 1946 and controlled companies that 
employed one of every eight working 
Swedes. A national tennis champion as a 
young man, he shunned ostentation and 
once said of his estimable family: “We're 
nothing special. We come from simple, or¬ 
dinary stock, peasants, priests and a bish¬ 
op. We just try to do what we can." 

DIED. Tubal Claude Ryan, 84, inventive avia¬ 
tion designer whose Ryan Airlines Inc. 
built Charles A. Lindbergh's Spirit of St. 
Louis in 60 days in 1927 for $ 15,000; in San 
Diego. A complete flying enthusiast. Ryan 
created and manufactured the first U.S. 
high-wing monoplane (the M-l), estab¬ 
lished the first regularly scheduled year- 
round passenger airline in the U.S.. and 
ran an aeronautical school that trained 
more than 10,000 World War II pilots. 
During the Viet Nam War. he provided pi¬ 
lotless jet spy planes and pioneered the 
v/stol, a vertical- and short - takeoff-and- 
landing plane. At his death, he was await¬ 
ing faa certification of his newest project, 
the ST 100 Cloudster, a 100-h.p., all-metal 
sailplane. 

DIED. David Dubinsky, 90, visionary presi¬ 
dent of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union from 1932 to 1966; of 
complications following hip surgery; in 
New York City. A 1911 refugee from tsar¬ 
ist Poland, he took over the l.L.G.w.u. 
when it was nearly bankrupt and quickly 
built its strength until he was able to nego¬ 
tiate the first 35-hour work week and all 
but ban sweatshops in the garment indus¬ 
try. A volcanic anti-Communist liberal, 
he also established the first employer-fi¬ 
nanced workers' vacations, the first 
health and welfare fund, the first workers' 
retirement fund and the first severance 
pay. His credo: “You gotta operate a 
union with discipline, with logic—but also 
with a heart." 



Nalen 
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Cinema 


Ma ster Withou t Masterpieces 

LOI.A and VERONIKA VOSS Directed by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Screenplays by Peter Marthesheimer and Pea Frohlich 


R ainer Werner Pass- 
binder's death in June, 
at 36, had all the garish con¬ 
tradictions of the film mak¬ 
er's melodramas. The po¬ 
lice diagnosis—overdose of 
sleeping pills and cocaine— 
pointed up the standard 
celebrity moral of too much 
work, too many indul¬ 
gences, too little time. For 
those moviegoers who had 
seen the Bavarian-born di¬ 
rector at film festivals or 
spotted him in his own pic¬ 
tures, his death, impossible 
to imagine, became in ret¬ 
rospect easy to predict 
Chronically scraggly and 
j overweight, encased in dark 
glasses and neck-to-ankle 
black leather, skulkingly Fassbinder in 
showboating his eminence, 
he looked the very model of a pestilential 
dandy, a sure bet for early burnout. 

For Fassbinder. though, the end—es¬ 
pecially his own must have been more a 
shrug than a suicide In a preposterously 
prolific career (some 40 films, and many 
theater pieces, in 13 years), he had always 
viewed the soul s most traumatic ructions 
as blips on an electrocardiogram The de¬ 
tachment was not merely ironic. Two 
mismatched mates could come together 
and drift apart, as they did in AN. Fear 
Lais the Soul, a hard-won life could blow 
up in its heroine s face, as it did in The 
i Marriage of Maria Braun . a cunning 
| mind could schuss down the Alps of de- 
I mentia as it did in Despair, and Pass- 
binder would watch, and show. He was a 
j camera—one that hummed relentlessly 
| until the end. More than a dozen Pass- 
binder films still await U.S. release. 

He was a master without master¬ 
pieces. Instead of singular pictures, his 
body of work suggests a group portrait: one 
vast, remarkable family, with genetic sim¬ 
ilarities more noticeable than the vagrant 
differences in individual ambition, audac¬ 
ity or achievement. Each sibling carries 
his or her own snapshots: the weary hostil¬ 
ity that spills across a kitchen table in The 
Merchant of Four Seasons; the riff of re¬ 
venge in The Bitter Tears of Petra von Kant 
when a quiet young woman walks out on 
her longtime dominatrix to the bluesy 
strains of The Ch eat Pretender: the logger¬ 
heading of fear and desire in a dozen Pass- 
binder movies, where the lighting is lurid, 
the sound track crackles with tinny music 
and drunken threats, the air reeks of death 
sweat. Each film is incomplete without the 
others. Each contributes its chapter to the 
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100-hour autobiography. 

Fassbinder's own story 
begins in 1946, with a physi¬ 
cian father and a mother 
who translated Truman Ca¬ 
pote into German. “It was a 
chaotic house,'* he recalled 
in 1 975. “The normal bour¬ 
geois order was not valid " 
Nonetheless, in film after 
profligate film he described 
the fatal charm of the bour¬ 
geoisie for any working- 
class striver, or anyone 
too idealistic to recognize 
its strangling power. In 
1978 Fassbinder was lucky 
enough to find a pair of 
screenwriters, Peter 

Marthesheimer and Pea 
F rdhlich. who set this theme 
in *50s Germany, and re¬ 


tooled it with more dexter¬ 
ity than Fassbinder had shown in his own 
sc ri pts. The resul t of th is col la bora lion was 
a trilogy— Maria Braun (1979), Lola 
(1981) and Veronika Voss (1982)-—that 
blended movie melodramas with acerbic 
sociology, and revealed the curse behind 
the country's “economic miracle." They 
transformed the director from a cult com¬ 
modity to a mainstream moneymaker. 

Both lj>la and Veronika Voss arc set 
in 1955 Lola (Barbara Sukowa) works in 
a Coburg bordello chanleuse for the early 
show, and after that “the woman with the 
sweetest ass in NATO" for the town’s 
corrupt burghers. Von Bohm (Armin 



Rose! Zech In V eronika Voss 

Memories are made of this. 


Mucller-Stahl) is an honest public official 
whose idea of an evening’s entertainment 
is to watch the test pattern on his new TV 
set Unaware of Lola’s occupation. Von 
Bohm lakes her on a date to church - 
such are the idealist's hopes for a spiri¬ 
tually healthy postwar Germany—and 
falls in love with her. The Blue Angel tra¬ 
jectory is established: Von Bohm must 
discover, understand, compromise, sur¬ 
render Fassbinder has lighted this ordi¬ 
nary nightmare as if every boardroom, 
bedroom and bathroom were on the top 
floor of the worst little whorehouse tn Ba¬ 
varia: neon pinks and oranges in the toi¬ 
lets. navy blue seats against a sick-yellow 
wall, clashing as grotesquely as the local 
big shots do against the righteous Von 
Bohm. Their avarice is petty bourgeois, 
the stuff of small-town scandals in any 
country, but Fassbinder's mise en scene 
suggests that the subject, as well as the 
style, is Early Hitler. 

V eronika Voss (Rosel Zech) wants her 
substance and style to be Golden Age 
Hollywood. Like Sybille Schmitz, the 
German actress on whose life and per¬ 
plexing death the film is based. Veronika 
is an aging movie star on the way down 
and out. For Veronika, the '40s were all 
beautiful music and the caress of a soft- 
focus lens: the '50s are jangly cowboy 
songs and cruel chiaroscuro. Propelled by 
her screenwriter husband (who fades out 
of his own picture), her producer (who 
finds younger actresses for his casting 
couch), her neurologist (who ladles out 
morphine) and a curious reporter (who 
cannot escape the lure of decadence), 
Veronika travels down Sunset Boulevard 
to a dead end. Fassbinder's black-and- 
white palette turns neon into a soft, blink¬ 
ing Cyclops eye, slices light into flickers 
with an overhead fan, dapples windows 
with rain stains, all to re-create the visual 
style in which Veronika could feel at 
home and alive. As she sings in a final 
drugged reverie that reunites the featured 
players of her life, “Memories are made 
of this." She dies, as her creator would, in 
an overdose of glory. 

There are some ironies, of the life- 
imitates-art variety, that only fate is 
shameless enough to stage. In 1975 Fass¬ 
binder played the lead role of an upward¬ 
ly mobile homosexual in his own Fox and 
His Friends. At film's end he lies dead of 
an overdose in a Munich subway station, 
his pockets rifled by street urchins who 
may grow up, and end up, like Fox. In 
real life such a death, with its eerily obvi¬ 
ous parallels, would be loo pat, too senti¬ 
mental in its pessimism for this icy-eyed 
film maker. He was obsessed with the 
morality of social ambition, but he pre¬ 
served those obsessions in a medium, and 
an oeuvre, that should outlive all those 
.who mourn his death. The camera is 
stilled. The projector keeps clicking. The 
burnout burns bright. —By Richard Corliss 






Show Business 


Making the Cats Meow 

A British hit musical comes purring to Broadway 


Practical cats, dramatical cats. j of his relatives and friends, and music by 

Pragmatical cats, fanatical cars. j Lloyd Webber, currently the most success- 

Oratimca! cats, delphiconcal cars. : ful composer for Broadway and the West 

Skeptical cars, dvxpepncal cats I Lnd i Jesus Christ Superstar. Evita, Joseph 

| and the Amazing Technicolor Dream coal), 
i n the fourth floor of a renovated fac- j In London. Cars has been a sold-out smash 
'lory olT Union Square in lowei Man- I since it opened in May 1981. But the New 


hattan, early on a sweltering August day 
romantical cats and pedantical cats, alio 
gorical cats and metaphorical cals are as 
sembhng They may be masquerad¬ 
ing as Broadway |x;rformers—the 
nearly anonymous acting-singing¬ 
dancing dynamos who pump the 
American musical machine but 
for as long as their stamina and luck 


York version "will not be a clone of the oth¬ 
er.” says Producer Cameron Mackintosh, 
f our main characters have been cut and 


hold out. 


the American V- 


Cats Big or small, rotund 01 svelte. 





Creators Lynne, Nunn and Lloyd Webber; inset, Broadway’s Winter Garden theater 


white or black or Oriental, a company of 
graceful felines is preparing to prance and 
caterwaul on the Winter Garden stage in a 
2J^-hr. extravaganza of song and dance 
(with hardly a word of spoken dialogue) 
that is the most highly touted foieign musi¬ 
cal ever to hit Broadway In the previews, 
which begin this week, these 30 young 
show people and their mentors. Compos¬ 
er Andrew Lloyd Webber, Director Trevor 
Nunn and C horeographer Gil¬ 
lian Lynne —will be working to 
turn this $4 million production 
into a Broadway hit. Says Hj^KS 
Lynne with a chill of anticipa- 
lion: “It's like Americans doing E ^ Jyjp* 
Shakespeare and taking it to HHH| 
England ” |^65p 

Cats' pedigree is impecca- 
ble: lyrics by T.S. Eliot from his 
Old Possum s Book of Practical 
Cats, a collection of witty verses 
poet wrote in the 1930s for 
Imeiatnusement of the children Ab* E? 


mpany of others merged. Four songs have undergone 
ance and major rewrites. Other numbers have been 
stage in a stretched or tightened "to take advantage of 
nd dance the special strengths of the American com- i 

dialogue) pany," says Mackintosh. Lloyd Webber i 
iign musi- maintains that the final American Cats au- i 
previews, dition "was one of the most humbling expe- i 

30 young riences Lve ever had in the theater. The tal- I 

Compos- ent was extraordinary. We could have cast i 
or Trevor the show five times over that day." i 

Three female felines from the original Cats company In London 


In their second week of rehearsal, the 
chosen Shubert Alley cats are getting 
down to business: learning to feel feline. 
Says Steven Gelfer, 33, one of eight acro¬ 
bat-dancers in the troupe: "We spent 
hours on our hands and knees—moving 
about, resting, cleaning ourselves Now 
we have to take what we learned from be¬ 
ing on all fours and transfer it to two legs. 
Just when we were getting comfortable on 
our knees!" Ken Page. 28, who will play 
the patriarchal Old Deuteronomy, reports 
that "Trevor has won our trust, and we've 
opened up for him." 

Trevor Nunn, 42, is a professional sor¬ 
cerer. Last year he led his Royal Shake¬ 
speare Company to a Broadway tri¬ 
umph with his 8^S-hr production of 
Nicholas Nicklehy But Nunn had 
never directed a full-scale musical, 
and initially he had reservations 
about Lloyd Webber's project. “For 
popular theater to succeed,” he 
says, “it has to have a narrative 
spine, and the Book of' Cats is 
anlhological I told Andrew to 
round up two pianos and hvc per¬ 
formers and do the piece in a very 
small theater ” A few months later, 
Lloyd Webber showed Nunn an 
unpublished Eliot cat poem sent to 
him by the poet's widow Valerie, 
about a woeful demimondaine named 
Gri/abclla. “It hit home all Eliot’s themes 
of time, age, mortality and change.” 
Nunn says. "After reading that poem, I 
told Andrew that the jigsaw had come to¬ 
gether. We would create a serious show - 
and make Grizabella central to the story.” 

Betty Buckley, the Broadway Griza¬ 
bella, stands off to one side of the rehears¬ 
al hall, a study in pensive alienation, her 
farm-fresh face set off by cheekbones so 
beautifully defined that you could cut 
your finger on them. The day before, she 
and Nunn had spent a 2‘/2-hr. session ana¬ 
lyzing his lyrics to Cats' haunting hit bal¬ 
lad Memory (one of two lyrics based on 
Eliot's poetry but not written by him). 
“Trevor's so insightful it's spooky. He's 
spooky," she says. “He likes to work with 
a lot of mystery. During our talk, I was dy¬ 
ing for the whole meal, but I got just the 
salad and first course." Buckley is called 
for her first solo—and her body droops 
into the walk of an animal old before its 
time; her face turns haggard, wary, with a 
residue of pride. She sings, and 

! ' D her crystal voice cuts the air. 
He transforming the workroom 
H| into a Broadway stage, a theat- 
H«rical epiphany. 

H« The work continues. It is 
H Labor Day. 2Vi weeks before 
H the first preview, and the cast 
cats scat through their warm- 
* ups. An assistant choreogra- 
t pher calls out a step: "One two 
^ three, paw paw. Then you go." 
Anna McNeely, a pudgy red- 
headed doll who plays the fin- 
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ieky Gumbie Cal, practices a two-step j 
; endlessly, expressionlessly, in front of one ; 
, of the huge mirrors. Donna King, one j 
punk pussycat with coal-black hair and a , 
Kabuki-whjle face, achieves the mystery ! 
of felinity by puckering her lips and wig- | 
gling her tail Two dancers, passing each 
| other, mew and rub shoulders. And then. 

| in the middle of a group numbei, the hum , 
of energy is pierced by an agom/ed 
scream. Willie Rosaiio, who plays the 
strutting Skimblcshanks. is writhing on j 
the flooi m the tv in pains of torn knee lig- ; 
aments and the bitter awareness that his 
big shot at Broadway stardom has just ! 
backfired Choreographer I vnne assures | 
him, if you cun gel back here by opening | 
night. Oct. 7, you'll find Skimblcshanks ! 
waiting for you." ; 

I f Lynne, 53, were not so resilient, she | 
might need some consoling herself j 
Lynne was responsible for every bit of 
movement onstage, while Nunn concen¬ 
trated on creating a narrative and giving j 
character to the various ioIcs. In the Lon- j 
don production she gave ('tits shape and 
style, integrating the stretching, appar¬ 
ently boneless feline movements with the 
rat-a-tat precision of Broadway choreog¬ 
raphy—only to have the show criticized | 
by some visiting American writers for j 
lacking a high “pi/a// quotient " I 

The American Cats were, at first, i 
more perplexed than critical “When Gil- j 
j ban showed us the steps." says Hector 
Jaime Mercado, 33, “they looked like the 
most peculiar damn things no sense of 
flow' or rhythm." Steven Gelfer knows 
why: “To turn us into cats. Gillian has de¬ 
parted from the traditional dance vocabu¬ 
lary. Her movement is difficult and very ! 
exciting " She is ever on the move, urging 
her dancers: “Think jazz. Think under the 
beat, not on it. Step over a huge piece of 
marshmallow, something soft Those bot¬ 
toms could tve naughtier! And now. let s 
do it once more, just for luck." Timothy 
Scott, 27. who dances the featured role of 
Mr. Mistoffelees. sighs the ultimate com¬ 
pliment: “We're not used to dancing this 
hard on Broadway." 

Then Lynne puts her new cast 
through its first complete run-through of 
the 13-min. Jcllicle Ball number. Says 
Ken Page- “You could see the exhaustion 
during that number, their faces down to 
their knees, but they kept going When 
they were finished there was a tremen¬ 
dous sense of exhilaration. It was one of 
those collective moments when you real¬ 
ize that the show is going to be terrific, 
that the audience is going to scream." 
Says Nunn: “It was like Sebastian Coe go¬ 
ing for the world record. At the end we all 
had tears in our eyes." 

This week the first paying audiences 
will see whether that exhilaration is conta¬ 
gious. As the most expensive show mount¬ 
ed on Broadway, Cats needs to stay around 
for quite a while. But why not? Grease . 
Broadway's longest-running musical, ran 
a mere eight years Everybody knows Cats 
has nine lives. — By Richard Corliss. 

Reported by Eiakm Skitka/Naw York 
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Medicine 


Excess Marks the Spot 

The FDA blows the whistle on abuses in new-drug ads 

E very year scores of new drugs 
are launched on the American 
market. Most of them are varia- 
tions on an existing medicine; the figp’' 

greatest distinction of the newcom- 
er usually is a catchier name. Of the x I, 

96 drugs approved last year, only ' , ~ 

three were judged by the fda to * . 

represent important therapeutic — 
gains. As a result, to push their 4 
sometimes unneeded new products, '* 

drug companies pour their energy 

and money into advertising and _^ 

promotion. Last year $215 million v ' 

worth of advertisements were ' ^ 

placed in the 150 leading medical 


drugs not only to doctors but also to con¬ 
sumers. the increasing use of comparative 
ads in which the deficiencies of competing 
brands are cited, and a growing tendency 
to make promotional claims that, accord¬ 
ing to Millstein, fall “outside the 
limits of good advertising." 

The latest example of such ex¬ 
cess was the promotion of nifedi¬ 
pine, a heart medication marketed 
by Pfizer Inc. under the brand 
name Procardia. Introduced with a 
splashy campaign after approval in 
January, the drug racked up $17 
million in sales in twelve weeks, 
vastly outselling verapamil, a simi¬ 
lar product marketed by the Searle 
and Knoll pharmaceutical compa¬ 
nies. Late last month the FDA blew 
the whistle. In a ten-page letter is¬ 
sued to Pfizer, the agency com¬ 
plained that the Procardia cam- 


journals, and that represents only Clba-Geigy’s teaser ad for Ludiomil meets new FDA guidelines paign was “false and misleading in 


the smallest part of the typical drug 
promotion campaign. Hundreds of mil¬ 
lions more go into snazzy exhibits at med¬ 
ical meetings, glossy brochures presented 
to doctors by company “detail men," and 
“educational" videotapes for physicians. 

The number of new-drug approvals 
has been rising. So much so, says Lloyd 
Millstein, acting director of the rDA's 


drug advertising and labeling division, 
that there has been “a general increase in 
the level of advertising and competition in 
the marketplace." The overheated atmo¬ 
sphere has led to marketing tactics that 
the TDA finds worrisome. Among them: 
the advertisement of drugs before they are 
approved, the promotion of prescription 


its overall message," and that by 
misrepresenting important warnings, it 
“increases the risk of serious advise reac¬ 
tions to patients." Procardia is a valuable 
treatment for chest pain (angina) caused 
by coronary-artery spasms, but according 
to the FDA letter, it was being promoted as 
a “first-line" treatment for all types of an¬ 
gina, despite the fact that Pfizer's own re- 
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- Religion 

No Mercy for the Sisters 

Fired from teaching jobs. New Hampshire nuns sue the bishop 


search indicated other drugs were as good 
if not more useful in most cases. The agen¬ 
cy also took issue with Pfizer brochures 
comparing Procardia with verapamil. 
The comparisons, said the tda. “empha¬ 
sized only the advantages of Procardia by 
making carefully worded positive state¬ 
ments about nifedipine and then remain¬ 
ing silent regarding any similar actions of 
verapamil." 

To correct the abuses, the I da or¬ 
dered Pfizer to revise its promotional ma¬ 
terial, send letters to all physicians who 
might have received the original litera¬ 
ture and publish "remedial advertise¬ 
ments" in two issues of each publication 
carrying the objectionable ads Last week 
Pfizer informed the riM that it has begun 
to make those amends. In addition, says 
company Vice President Dr Sheldon Gil- 
gore, “we ve decided to slay out of com¬ 
parative advertising for now “ 

T he Procardia letter is not the only ex¬ 
ample of an TDA corrective attack on 
drug-advertising practices. Last June the 
agency ordered FJi Lilly and Co. to revise 
the press kit it had prepared on Oraflex. 
an arthritis medication. The kit contained 
releases implying that the drug could re¬ 
tard the course of arthritis, a claim based 
on inconclusive animal studies. Lilly had 
taken the bold course of promoting its 
j product directly to the consumer, and the 
I misleading claim was trumpeted in news¬ 
papers and on television. The result was 
an enormous demand: more than $6 mil- 
! lion in sales for Oraflex in the first month 
j Ironically, the big demand may have re- 
; suited in the drug s downfall. Oraflex was 
j withdrawn from the market last month 
| after it was linked to eleven deaths, most- 
j ly among patients who were poor candi- 
! dates for the drug If it had been promoted 
less zealously, perhaps fewer of these pa- 
lien ts would have urged their doctors to 
prescribe it. Predicts Industry Watcher 
Michael Smith of Pharmaceutical Data 
Services, Inc. “ I he fallout from Oraflex 
is that companies will become more 
circumspect." 

The I DA hopes so. Agency Commis¬ 
sioner Arthur Hull Hayes has already in¬ 
dicated that he will more closely monitor 
promotional statements made in press 
kits and at scientific conferences, espe¬ 
cially for the huge heart and arthritis 
markets, where the rewards for overstate¬ 
ment are most tempting. In addition, the 
agency has issued guide lines to control 
the growing practice of advertising drugs 
before they are approved Henceforth, 
such ads may not make any claims about 
the safety or efficacy of a product, and if a 
drug is named, the ad cannot detail its 
uses. Ciba-Geigy met these requirements 
by not naming the antidepressant drug 
Ludiomil in its teaser preapproval ads; 
one FDA official, however, has informally 
criticized preapproval drug ads by five 
other companies. Says Hayes: “We at the 
tda have an obligation to work with those 
who have the power of the pen and the 
advertising buck to see that the right stuff 
gets out." 
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F or Roman Catholics in the placid sea¬ 
side town of Hampton. N.H., this Sep¬ 
tember is not a season for returning to 
business as usual Sacred Heart School, 
normally filled to its 233-student capacity 
at this lime, has been hit with a boycott by 
angry parents: enrollment is down 44'J. 
Sacred Heart's troubles result from an ex¬ 
traordinary dispute between four local 
nuns and their diocesan bishop The clash 
has important implications for nuns 
rights elsewhere in the U.S. as well as for 
the tradition of US churches' immunity 
from government review. 

The turmoil at Sacred Heart began 
Jan 2K. when Principal Honora Reardon 
and three fellow Sisters of Mercy, Cather¬ 
ine Colliton, Justine Collilon and Mary 


Rita Furlong, were presented with dis¬ 
missal notices from the school superin¬ 
tendent of the diocese of Manchester. 
Without providing specifics, the memo¬ 
randums maintained that the nuns had 
displayed unacceptable “cliquishncss" 
and “lack of cooperation" with the parish 
priests and staff*, that their contracts 
would not be renewed, and that they 
should consider resigning. 

The four, all independent-minded 
women of Irish descent who wear civilian 
clothes and have unquestionably been 
somewhat at odds wilh the parish's pre¬ 
dominantly French Canadian clergy, de¬ 
cided to fight. “I won't quietly fold my 
tent and go away." snapped Sister Cather¬ 
ine. Under the contracts that they had 
signed along with the lay teachers, the 
nuns insisted, they were entitled to an ex- 


j plaiiauon of the charges and a public 
hearing before the parish school board. 

The sisters' stand elicited sympathy 
from parishioners Angry parents formed 
Save Our Sisters (SO.S.) The group drew 
7(X) supporters, including more than 100 
from across the country. "It isn't just a 
priests' church any more; it's also the peo¬ 
ple's church." says Lou Downey, mother 
of six Sacred Heart graduates. When Di¬ 
ocesan Bishop Odore Gcndion refused all 
comment on the matter, 75 families 
pulled their children out of the school. 
The four sisters, taking a legal step that 
church historians say is exceedingly rare, 
filed a civil suit demanding their rights 
under the faculty contracts. 

Last April, a county superior court 


judge sided with Bishop Gendron's argu¬ 
ment that church-state separation forbids 
court involvement in the inner workings 
of a diocese. Undeterred, the nuns ap¬ 
pealed to the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, which heard arguments this 
month. It is expected to rule before the 
end of the year. Meanwhile, the nuns arc 
taking a brief vacation and awaiting the 
court’s ultimate decision, or the diocese's 
change of mind. Amid such an unseemly, 
if significant, dispute, the education of Sa¬ 
cred Heart's students is suffering. Says 
Michelle Simeone, 10, a former Sacred 
Heart pupil now enrolled in public school: 
“l loved my school, and the nuns felt like 
my relatives. They were nice, and the dis¬ 
cipline was good for me. I wish I was still 
there, and if the nuns come back I'll come 
back. It's just not fair. 4 * ■ 



Looking for a civil remedy: the plaintiffs-Sisters Honora, Mary Rita, Justine, Catherine-ln court 

A memo from the diocese, an S O.S. from parents, a demand for a public hearing. 
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Dead Souls Live A ga in_ 

U.S.S.R.: THE CORRUPT SOCIETY by Konstantin Simis 
Simon & Schuster; 316 pages; $14.95 


T he scene is Kuibyshev, a Russian in¬ 
dustrial city on the Volga. Enter stage 
left the Soviet version of Gogol s greedy 
Inspector General. The inspector is put 
up in a luxurious little hotel on the pictur¬ 
esque banks of the Volga, especially built 
for the pleasure of inspectors and other 
snoopy officials from Moscow. It stands in 
a gracious park surrounded by a barbed- 
wire-topped fence and guarded by burly 
professional wrestlers. The hotel staff in¬ 
cludes a cook who serves up the local deli¬ 
cacy. sterlet lish from the Volga, and a 
team of maids who provide sex. The high 
point of the visitors tour of inspection is 
the traditional orgy in the hotel sauna in 
which Kuibyshev schoolgirls participate, 
together with a wide range of dignitaries, 
including regional Communist Party 
leaders, police officers and officials from 
the Kuibyshev public prosecutor s office. 

Gogoliana abound in this mesmeriz¬ 
ing catalogue of corruption by Konstantin 
Simis. a former Soviet trial lawyer. One 
reprise from Dead Souls takes place in the 
ancient town of Ru/a, near Moscow. The 
manager of a construction outfit, in need 
of ready cash for his business’s bribery 
fund, resorts to a common practice: put¬ 
ting nonexistent workers on the payroll 
and then collecting their salaries. Simis 
writes: “To ensure that his ‘dead souls' 
really were dead, I the Ruza manager I 
went out to the municipal cemetery and 
meticulously copied down the names of 
dead people from the gravestones and en¬ 
tered them on his list. These names in¬ 
cluded some people who had been buried 


even before Napoleon's invasion, to 
which Ru/a fell victim in 1812." 

In spite of its moments of high come¬ 
dy, this is the most sobering and illumi¬ 
nating book to be written about Soviet so¬ 
ciety in decades. Nothing else in print 
gives so persuasive a picture of moral 
squalor in everyday life. It is an insider's 
book, written by a keen observer with spe¬ 
cial access to legal records and 17 years of 
experience as a defense attorney and pro¬ 
fessor of law. Indeed, so great is Simis' 
expertise that in 1976 KGB men raided 
his apartment and confiscated an early 
manuscript version of the book. He was 
obliged to leave the Soviet Union and now 
lives in Virginia. No angry, polermcizing 
emigre, he is saddened by the debasement 
of a nation that was once built on utopian 
principles, albeit by terror and violence. 
“Year after year since childhood," he 
writes, “I watched as corruption ate more 
deeply into society until it turned the Sovi¬ 
et regime in the '60s and '70s into a land of 
corrupt rulers, ruling over a corrupted 
people." 

Simis attributes the nationwide crook¬ 
edness in the Soviet Union to the untram¬ 
meled power and unbridled venality of 
the party elite, combined with material 
inequality. The Kremlin leaders' extrava¬ 
gant way of life, dependent on a network 
of special shops and other perks, has al¬ 
ready been well documented. Less well 
known are the hushed-up scandals in¬ 
volving Soviet leaders on the lake. Simis 
cites the case of the late Politburo mem¬ 
ber Frol Kozlov, Nikita Khrushchev's 


second-in-command, who was caught in 
the late 1960s with a fortune in rubles and 
gems. He had accepted them in exchange 
for appointments and promotions, and for 
halting prosecution of wealthy black mar¬ 
keteers. Yet Kozlov was never demoted, 
and in 1965 was buried with full state 
honors. 

Simis also describes how the vast and 
cumbersome Soviet industrial system is 
made to work on the basis of widescalc 
corruption. He states categorically that it 
is impossible for a factory manager to 
conduct an efficient business without pay¬ 
ing bribes for raw materials, equipment 
and authorizations to ship merchandise. 
Though Moscow authorities periodically 
launch anticorruption campaigns, the rot 
cannot be easily extirpated because it 
starts at the top. 

A ccord i ng to U. S. S. R. The Corrupt So¬ 
ciety, virtually no need in everyday 
life can be met without recourse to under- 
the-table transactions, from passing the 
butcher a ten-ruble bill, to pacing off the 
local housing commission fui room of 
one's own, to giving a physician a bottle of 
French cognac (available on the black 
market) for a bed in a hospital. Still, the 
Soviet people are not exceptionally im¬ 
moral “It is simply that the mass of the 
population does not look upon theft from 
the state as real theft, as stealing someone 
else's property," Simis says “Of the tens 
of millions of people who do not think 
twice about lifting nails, light bulbs and 
equipment from their factories, construc¬ 
tion sites or offices, the overwhelming 
majority would never steal a kopek from 
another person." That distinction is both 
a devastating indictment of the Soviet re¬ 
gime and a tribute to its long-suffering 
people. —By Patricia Blake 



J ffonstaptln Simis: stealing from the state is not real theft 

asko ■ • - -:- 


Excerpt 

A group of employees [of the Moscow Crematori¬ 
um] were on trial for thefts ... When a coffin was 
lowered down the hatchway to the tones of a funeral dirge, 
the crematorium staff would open the lid of the coffin and 
toss the body onto a nearby table. Deft fingers would strip 
the clothes from the corpse while otters set to work with 
special, dental instruments, ripping out gold teeth and 
crowns. After that they would dispatch the stripped, coffin- 
less remains into the blazing oven. 

Everything in this business generated profit The cof¬ 
fins and wreaths were returned to the funeral supplier, 
who would resell them twice or even three times. The 
proceeds were divided thus; two-thirds to the crematori¬ 
um employees and one-third to the ftmeral supplier. The 
clothing would be sent on consignment to a secondhand 
shop, and the gold was sold to one of several black mar-. 
ket currency dealers with whom they did business regu¬ 
larly. Hearing all these details one was struck by the cal¬ 
lous efficiency and mattcr-of-factnes$ prevalent ■■ 
in the grave trade. <■, WW * 
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Making millionaires is our business 


The Lottery laden with Millions 
Million Mark Jackpot 

or 10 x 100,000 DM every Friday 



IT’S FUN BEING 

A DOUBLE MILLIONAIRE... 

and you could be the lucky one by winning this 
fabulous amount in the Nordwestdeutsche Klas- 
senlotterie with just a small stake. Remember: this 
lottery is government administered and the only 
one to make such an OUTSTANDING WINNING 
OFFER! 

The total prize capital amounts to over 103 MIL¬ 
LION DM including 242 MAIN PRIZES ranging 
from 100,000 DM up to 2 million DM and another 
107,61 6 prizes up to 50,000 DM. EACH FRIDAY a 
MILLION DM JACKPOT will be drawn - this could 
be yours. The first million is due on Oct. 1 st,1982. 


WE CHECK ALL TICKET NUMBERS FOR WIN¬ 
NERS and tell you - and only you - that you have 
won. You will also get a list of winning numbers 
after each class, so you can check to be certain 
that we are looking after your interests. 

To get in on the winning action just complete and 
mail the attached application form together with 
your remittance in an envelope. You will immedia¬ 
tely get your ticket and information in English. 

Tear out along dotted line and mail in an envelope 


TICKETS FOR THE 69th LOTTERY 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW. The draws 
commence on October 1st 1962 and 
continue until March 25th, 1983. 

^WesseL 

KreUkaasstrato a • P.0. Bax 3133 

o-uaa herforo / watt kimn 


Complete, enclose your cheque and mail to. Mr W. Wessel, Postfach 3033, D-4900 Herford 

TICKET APPLICATION FORM (We8 ' Germany) 


Please send me by return of post NORDWESTDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE tickets as stated below: 


.full (1/1) tickets at 720,- DM each (approx. 300 US-$ or 168 £stg.) =.-DM 


ALL PRIZES ARE FULLY PAID - free of German 
taxes - payable in any currency to any place you 
choose and strictly confidential. OUR SERVICE IS 
WORLDWIDE - wherever there is a postal service 
you can play our lottery. BUT YOU CAN’T WIN 
UNLESS YOU BUY A TICKET. There are full 
tickets, half tickets and smaller shares. All of them 
take part in all draws and have equal winning 
chances, but of course only full tickets receive 
100 % of the prize money, smaller shares are 
only entitled to their corresponding portion. 

The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month 
period, is divided into 6 classes. Each single class 
has 4 partial draws except the main draw in the 6th 
class which consists of 8 drawing days running 
over 6 weeks. ALL DRAWS ARE PUBLIC AND 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED. The amount of 
money given away and the number of winning 
tickets increase with each class until over 54 
million DM ere drawn In the 5th claea. 


.half (1/2) tickets at 360,- DM each (approx 150 US-$ or 84 £stg.) - .-DM 

.quarter (1/4) tickets at 180,- DM each (approx. 75 US-$ or 42 £stg.) = .-DM 

winning lists ind. postage • overseas 21-DM (apprw ' 9 US ' $ w 4 90 “ -DM 

Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US-$ or £stg. =.-DM 


The quoted US-$ or Cstg equivalents are only a rough estimate For exact exchange rates please ask your bank 
The prices stated above cover the whole series of 6 classes. Cheques should be made payable to Mr. W. Weasel. If you 
pay by German cheque or DM bank draft made payable to a German bank, bank charges are not applicable In all other 
cases, especially when remitting in currencies other than DM, you will be credited witn the equivalent received for your 
remittance. (Exchange rate quoted as at June 9,1962) 

Mail the tickets to: Mr. □ Mrs.nMissD Messrs.□ (print clearly!) Please answer in GermanQn EnglishG 


FULL NAME:.. 

STREET AND NUMBER:. 


P.O.Box: 


^ PLACE (city / country /postal code): 

Ov yAUO ONLY WHERE LEGAL " 


69414 


















































































































INDECENT EXPOSURE 
by David McClintick 
Morrow ; 544 pages: $17.95 


B efore the publication of Indecent Ex¬ 
posure last month, David McClin- 
tick’s investigative work had become 
a chic bicoastal accessory. Movers, shak¬ 
ers and pretenders read pirated copies, 
chuckling over David Begelman's embez¬ 
zlement of $84,000 from Columbia Pic¬ 
tures in 1977, which precipitated one of 
the most acrimonious power struggles in 
film history. 

More accurate than elegant, McClin- 
tick's tinsel raker has attracted the general 
public as well as the corporate elite and 
has climbed onto the bestseller lists. Sur¬ 
prisingly, it does not peer in Bel Air bed¬ 
rooms. Instead, it.focuses on the board- 
rooms of East Coast conglomerates. 
There, his minimoguls weep, curse and 
whisper. The reason? Actor Cl iff Robert¬ 
son had informed authorities that a 
$10,000 check was forged by Begelman. 
Why, insiders wondered, had the six-fig- 
ure-salaried studio chief, a former talent 
agent and model for the ruthless Lyon 
Burke in Valley of the Dolls, not merely 
borrowed the money? 

The Columbia board of directors had 
another, more pressing question: How 
could they minimize the scandal for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? 
Their concern was not born of charity. 
Columbia stock was rising briskly, and 
Begelman was in large part responsible. 
But no corporate legal wits could save 
him. His crimes were tawdry, one eventu¬ 
al plea was nolo contendere, and his self- 
abnegation lifted from B-movie dialogue: 
“My worst enemy is sitting right here at 
I this table ... 1 can't accept success ... 1 
snatch it away from myself by committing 
crimes.” Contrition, however, was a hard 
seU on the East Coast. 

In New York, Columbia's top execu- 
w five, President Alan Hirschfield, expressed 
wan emotion rare in Hollywood: shock. Al- 
- --—- 



David Begelman: a plea of nolo contendere 


though he loved the glamour and glitz of 
films—Hirschfield once broke his toe trip¬ 
ping over the edge of a J acuzzi while stari ng 
at Actress Polly Bergen—he was, as col¬ 
leagues observed, a classic “bottom-liner” 
who frowned on peccadilloes like theft and 
forgery. After a period of indecision, the 
Harvard-trained executive saw no other 
alternative: Begelman had to go. 

That was only the beginning. The Co¬ 
lumbia board, anxious to reverse its chief 
officer’s decision, reopened a possible 
conflict-of-interest question regarding 
Hirschfield's wife Berte, who was briefly 
employed by a market-research firm serv¬ 
ing the studio as well as other clients. 
Hirschfield retaliated by inviting other 
corporations to buy a major interest in the 
studio, among them Philip Morris and 
Time Inc. When the search failed, he re¬ 
fused to retract a sulfurous memo aimed at 
fellow Board Member Matty Rosenhaus. 
The Geritol magnate’s reaction: “ ‘You’re 
a liar! A liar! A liar!’ he screamed at 
Hirschfield, his face flushed, spittle spew¬ 
ing from his mouth.” 

Along with this reconstituted heavy 
breathing, McClintick provides new trivia 
about the trappings of entertainment pow¬ 
er. Business with Producer Ray Stark 
(Funny Girl. Annie), a Begelman ally, is 
done in Chow's Kosherama Delicatessen, 
a noshery whose menu features tongue on 
rye and chicken with walnuts. 

From time to time, McClintick intro¬ 
duces the monotony of docudrama: Alan 
Hirschfield “came to regret that Friday 
deeply and would continue to regret it for 
the rest of his life.” Happily, such stentori¬ 
an tones do not often interfere with a dra¬ 
ma no dream merchant could concoct. 
Hollywood, superb at turning its sand 
grains into pearls, stayed true to tradition. 
Far from suffering obloquy and ostracism, 
Begelman went on to pilot MGM. Hirsch¬ 
field became head of 20th Century-Fox, 
where he successfully defended an execu¬ 
tive accused of padding an expense ac¬ 
count. By last week serious bids were be¬ 
ing offered for TV rights to Indecent 
Exposure. A nagging question remains: 
Will some producer try to play a Begel¬ 
man in the adaptation? —ByJJK Reed 


Gun-Shy _ 

A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 
by William Wharton 
Knopf; 242 pages; $12.95 

T he gentle hero of William Wharton’s 
third novel explains: “Our family 
name is Knott. My parents wanted to call 
me Bill or Billy, but because there’s no 
Saint Bill or Billy, I was named William. 
They insist no joke was intended. By third 
grade at school, I was Will Knott. I learned 
to live with it, my private martyrdom. So I 
was more or less prepared to grit it out 
again in the army, Willingly or Knott 
(Ha!). What I wasn’t ready for was the 
conglomeration of certified wise guys and 
punsters called the I and R platoon. They 
decided my nickname must be Wont or 
Won’t; only the spelling was contended.” 

A Midnight Clear, a Christmas tale of 
World War II, makes large virtues of the 
contrary and the contentious. The mem¬ 
bers of Knott’s Intelligence and Recon¬ 
naissance unit are mavericks with high 
test scores and a low opinion of exposing 
themselves to hostile fire. Nearly half of 
them were casualties of a battle in the Saar. 
The survivors are an antidote to the Dirty 
Dozen and their sordid spin-offs in film 
and fiction. The oldest members of the out¬ 
fit are called Mother and Father; there is a 
no-obscenity rule, and the favorite pas¬ 
time is not poker but a demonically chal¬ 
lenging version of bridge. The men, most 
of whom are under 20, also have a way of 
sharing their reading. As Knott, ever the 
illuminating ironist, puts it, “We rip books 
apart so we can read them together.” It is a 
subversive recreation. After a discussion of 
All Quiet on the Western Front, the group 
considers quitting the war at first opportu¬ 
nity. 

T heir chance comes in the Ardennes 
during mid-December 1944. The unit 
is ordered to establish an observation post 
in a deserted chateau deep in the forest, it 
is as if Hansel and Gretel had been illus¬ 
trated by Bill Mauldin. Tired, cold and 
filthy, the band enters a zone of ominous 
enchantment. From behind trees and 
bushes, German soldiers call out greet¬ 
ings, offer whisky and good wishes for a 
sound sleep. They throw snowballs, not 
grenades; they return lost equipment and 
finally leave the perplexed G.I.s a Christ¬ 
mas tree decorated with candles, apples 
and potatoes. 

Apparently the Germans have also 
read All Quiet on the Western Front . and in 
the original. Enough said. A Midnight 
Clear, like William Wharton’s previous 
novels, Birdy and Dad. does not benefit 
from having its plot laid bare. The author’s 
gift is an ability to convey emotional clar¬ 
ity in simple prose that transforms incon¬ 
gruities into sharp visual impressions. 
Snowy woods are both Christmas cards 
and killing grounds; the ch&teau is fortress 
and cultural repository. A violin liberated 
from beneath the rafters becomes part of 
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Swissair can hardly start imitating classes 
lor which its own Economy Class served as 
the model. 


+ + + + 


+ + + 

+ + + + 
+ + + + 
+ + + + 


The model characteristic of our Economy Class can be put in a 
few words: we have always seen it as a class for business people.' 

Those flying at full fare will be aware of this from the moment 
they book. From the wide selection of seats- in our Economy 
Class they can pick their favoured spots for work or relaxation or 
window-gazing. 

And all our passengers will be aware of it in flight - by the 
rich variety of the reading matter; the generosity of the food and 
most recently also of the beverages offered; the seating comfort; 
the well-informed, multi-lingual staff. 

Thus Swissair passengers may glimpse the great model we 
constantly strive to emulate: the widely . . « 

admired Swiss hospitality. SWUSCWJiy 





“Since the assertion that John Connally 
‘looks like a president 9 was right out of 
the Political Writer’s Handy Kit of Solemn 
Banalities, it could be conscientiously 
forgotten. It probably will not be, so the 
question lingers: What does it mean ? 99 

Frank Trippett, Senior Writer 

in an essay, ‘ 'Looking for Mr. President.’ ’ 



R ecently, TIME Magazine observed that Americans seem to 
have a functioning if unarticulated theory of what a Presi¬ 
dent ought to look like; an intuition that, for good or ill, deter¬ 
mines the way they feel about a presidency. 

A fresh and unexpected look at one aspect of practical 
democracy. It’s the sort of thing people enjoy about TIME—a 
lively speculative curiosity that serves, as occasion demands, 
to make the complex clear, the obscure obvious and, if need 
be, to make the dry droll. 

All part of TIME’S mission to make the news make sense. 
Reason enough why more than thirty million people world¬ 
wide read TIME each week. 



The news magazine for the internationally minded. 


Books 


an unusual still life when it is casually set 
against a box of hand grenades. 

This sense of dislocation is deepened 
by the knowledge that William Wharton 
is the pseudonym of an obscure, publicity- 
shy American painter who served with 
the Army in World War II. How much of 
the book is autobiography? Probably a 
good deal. Generally, the more one learns 
about novelists, the more one realizes 
how little they make up from scratch. 
Those who believe in fiction, however, 
will find such matters of secondary inter¬ 
est. Will Knott, who sketches his sur¬ 
roundings on the backs of K-ration boxes, 
speaks to William Wharton’s ideal reader 
when he says that his drawing ' makes 
things more real; at the same time, not 
so real.” — By R.Z. Sheppard 


Editors’ Choice 

FICTION: Aunt Julia and the 

Sciiptwriter. Mario Vargas LAosa 
Famous Last Words, Timothy 
Findley • Mantissa. John Fowles 
Monsignor Quixote. Graham Greene 
Selected Stories, Robert Walser 
The Third World War. Genu al Sir 
John Hackett 

NONFICTION: The Correspondence of 
Boris Pasternak and Olga 
Freidenberg, edited by Elliott 
Mossman • The Diary of Virginia 
Woolf, edited by Anne Olivier Bell 
Going to the Dance, Arlene Croce 
Love, Eleanor, Joseph P. Lash 
Midnights, Alec Wilkinson 
The Red Smith Reader, edited by 
Dave Anderson 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 

1. Master of the Game, 

Sheldon U last week) 

2. E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial 
Storybook, Kotzwinkle (2) 

3. Different Seasons, King (J) 

4. The Valley of Horses, Auel (4) 

5. The Case of Lucy Bending. 

Sanders (5) 

6. The Parsifal Mosaic, Ludlum (7) 

7 The Prodigal Daughter, Archer (6) 

8. Crossings, Steel 

9. Cloak of Darkness, Maclnnes 

10. Lace, Conran (8) 

NONFICTION 

1. Jane Fonda’s Workout Book, 

Fonda Q) 

2. Living. Loving, and Learning, 
Buscaglia (3) 

3. Life Extension, 

Pearson and Shaw (1) 

4. When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People. Kushner (4) 

5. How to Make Love to a Woman. 
Morgenstern (6) 

6. Richard Simmons’ Never-Say-Diet 
Cookbook, Simmons (5 ) 

7. No Bad Dogs, Woodhouse (7 ) 

8. Indecent Exposure, McClintick 

9. Weight Watchers Food Plan Diet 
Cookbook, Nidetch 

10. A Few Minutes with Andy Rooney, 
Rooney (9) 
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6000 years before Cathay Pacific 



...and 30 feet below the desert sands of modem Bahrain, lies 
the fabled capital of a lost empire called Dilmun. Some 
believe it was the Garden of Eden. Beyond doubt and 
legend, it was a key international business centre at that time. 

Today’s world has many business centres, and modem 
international business travellers fly hundreds of 
thousands of miles between them each year. With all 
this travel they know their airlines. That’s why 
they fly Marco Polo Class on Cathay Pacific. 

They like the unique wide seats, extra 
legroom, and special attentive service. 

And for reliability, they know... 

You can depend on us. 



The Swire Group HI 


HKG6262 



Toward an ideal of universal communication. 


People who deal in words envy the ability of music to 
communicate universally; because, surely, universal communi¬ 
cation, with all its concomitants of mutual understanding, and 
the peaceful resolution of difficulties, is one of the best of all 
good things. 

This idea inspired the first International Edition of TIME, 
forty years ago. Today, TIME is read in English in 191 coun¬ 
tries, and the idea seems more viable than ever. Indeed, it has 
become an article of faith that TIME should be the same 
everywhere-communication without boundaries-a great 
common denominator of thinking people who are, in the best 
sense, worldly. 

TIME. Working toward an ideal of 
universal communication. 







Letters 


Vatican Finances 

To the Editors: 

Your article “The Great Vatican 
Bank Mystery” (Sept. 131 was a cheap 
shot. Banco Ambrosiano, with small 
LO.R. holdings, can hardly be called a 
Vatican anything. Roberto Calvi was 
probably guilty only of greed and poor 
judgment in bad economic times. Italy's 
leaders, who are anticlerical, should not 
be allowed to divert world attention from 
their economic bungling to the thin Vati¬ 
can connection. Banco Ambrosiano is just 
another example of the weakness of the 
world banking system. 

James Miles 

Tampa, Fla. 



By changing the Mass, the Vatican TI 
Council spiritually impoverished the Ro¬ 
man Catholic faith. The Banco Ambro¬ 
siano affair will deplete the church 
materially and politically, leading to its 
final fall. 

Robert J. Lane 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Prior to Archbishop Paul Marcinkus, 
the church's finest mind belonged to 
Thomas Aquinas Not since then has such 
an intellect functioned within the papal 
fold. 

Jack Maloney 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Upholding ANZUS 

The article “asean: Reason to Cele¬ 
brate” ISept. 61 says that New Zealand 
may withdraw from the anzus alliance. 
There is no possibility that we will with¬ 
draw from ANZUS. It is the cornerstone of 
the government’s defense policy, and con¬ 
sequently we are firmly committed to 
continuing our full participation. More 
conclusively, all evidence indicates that a 
majority of New Zealanders favor staying 
in the alliance. 

Warren Cooper 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Wellington 
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Behind Bars 

When considering prisons ISept. 13J, 
it should be kept in mind that every in¬ 
mate is there by choice. He made the de¬ 
cision to do time the moment he commit¬ 
ted the crime. 

Alan Sargeant 
San Diego 

Your article “What Are Prisons For?” 
lays bare the improvidence of our attitude 
toward criminal justice. The deadening 
boredom and persistent threat of assault 
that accompany prison life are transform¬ 
ing nonviolent offenders into violent ones. 
Further, the ultimate costs to society are 
ominous, both in the dollars expended to 
build and maintain the prisons and in the 
rising number of victims of repeat offend¬ 
ers. Surely a system can be designed that 
will be able to select criminals who are 
worthy of alternative forms of punish¬ 
ment, like restitution or community ser¬ 
vice. and will still incarcerate those who 
have a history of violence or repeated 
criminality. Such a reform would inject 
some measure of reason into an area that 
is largely ruled by emotion. 

Mark O. Hatfield 
U.S. Senator, Oregon 

Washington, D.C. 

The ultimate irony of the prison sys¬ 
tem, which 1 help administer, is that we 
are confining increasing numbers of indi¬ 
viduals who have been unable to function 
in our heterogeneous, competitive, hetero¬ 
sexual society that tests our ability to 
make decisions each day. To solve the 
problem, we place these offenders in a ho¬ 
mogeneous, boring, homosexual environ¬ 
ment in which most decisions are made 
for them. Then we turn them out into the 
world and are outraged that they fail to 
make it. 

John J. Dahm 
Assistant Director for Adult Services 
Department of Correctional Services 
State of Nebraska 
Lincoln. Neb. 

Our genes and our environment con¬ 
trol our destinies. The idea of conscious 
choice is ridiculous. Yes, of course, pris¬ 
ons should be designed to protect society, 
but at the same time they should not pun¬ 
ish the poor slobs who were headed for jail 
in the womb. 

Paul R. Andrews 
Cushing, Me. 


Pipeline Passions 

As a conservative Republican, 1 take 
exception to your statement that any re¬ 
treat by Ronald Reagan from his opposi¬ 
tion to the Soviet pipeline “would upset his 
conservative supporters.” The President’s 
attempts to punish the Soviet Union [Sept. 
13] won’t work. The people being pun¬ 
ished are our allies and our domestic in¬ 
dustries, which will just lose sales to those 


foreign businesses that refuse to play our 
silly game. U.S. Trade Representative 
William Brock has the right idea. It is time 
to sit down with the NATO countries to es¬ 
tablish some long-range policy that will 
not change every four years with the whim 
of the latest President. 

Alvin E, Nus 
Stevensville, Mich. 


First-Name Foul-Up 

You reported that William Headlee is 
running for Governor in Michigan [Sept. 
201. My name is Richard. 

Richard Headlee 
Republican Candidate for Governor 
Southfield, Mich. 


Family Ties 

In your review “Blood Relatives” 
lAug. 91, you say that our brother Alexan¬ 
der Pasternak was a member of Stalin’s se¬ 
cret police, the Cheka. As an architect who 
designed one lock of the Moscow-Volga 
Canal, Alexander was employed by the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (nkvd) 
in 1936. The NKVD not only controlled all 
construction projects, like the canal and 
the metro, but had also taken over the 
functions of the Cheka. Accordingly, the 
nkvd uniform that Alexander was 
obliged to wear carried unpleasant associ¬ 
ations, associations he detested because he 
was afraid of one department being con¬ 
fused with another, more sinister one, as 
has now been done in your review. Conse¬ 
quently, your subsequent speculations 
about Doctor Zhivago derive from this er¬ 
ror and are worthless. 

Lydia Pasternak Slater 
Josephine Pasternak 
Oxford, England 
The Alexander Pasternak passage re¬ 
ferred to was cited only to point out that 
Boris Pasternak s literary imagination 
niavyvell have been stimulated by the sight 
of his brother in an NKVD uniform, work¬ 
ing on a canal built by slave labor during 
the Great Terror. 


Goodbye P.L.O. 

Your article about the P.L.O.’s “state 
within a state” [Sept. 6] was a piece of sen¬ 
timental nostalgia. The P.L.O. in Lebanon 
was a great deal more than a group of 
warm, friendly people. It was, in fact, an 
exceedingly rich organization that spent 
most of its money on armaments and bore 
responsibility for the deaths of thousands. 
Your article adds to the blindness and hy¬ 
pocrisy that characterize the Middle East 
problem. 

Raphael Fischler 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters, Time & Life Building, 3-6. 
2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100, Japan, 
and should include the writer’s full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space. 
















When business travellers make their res¬ 
ervations, Swissair can offer them more 
good seats than other airlines have in their 
whole intermediate classes. 
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It’s easy to remember how many seats Swissair offers to busi¬ 
ness people: all there are in the plane. 

This for the simple reason that our aircraft carry only classes 
for business travellers - Swissair First and Economy; and that 
a full-fare passenger in the Economy Class too can select and 
get a confirmed reservation for his preferred seat. 

This means among other things that you have more window 
seats available. Naturally you can also decide whether to sit 
with smokers or non-smokers; whether you prefer the aisle to 
your left or right; and how far you’d like to be from the film 
screen. 

And what you reserve in booking is more than your pick of 
seats: you get a claim on whatever it was that led business 
travellers in an impartial survey to rank Swissair as No. 1 
among airlines again in 1981. (Impartial survey of members 
of the IAPA, International Airline , . mm 

PassengersAssociation.) IftfltlOWA/ 


Who makes a car 

that whispers when you drive it? 



NKSAN/DATSUN 









Who else but... NISSAN 

That’s because Nissan realizes even the 
most comfortable of cars won’t seem so if it 
sounds noisy. So we used all our technological 
skills to make the new Datsun Bluebird as quiet 
as possible. 

First, we reduced the friction at all sliding and 
rotating parts of the engine. And we relocated 
the engine mounting points to lower-vibration 
areas on the cylinder block. 

Then, we dampened wind noise by smooth¬ 
ing out any jutting contours in the body design. 
And we added 50 percent more sound-insu¬ 
lating materials than we had used previously. 

These and dozens of other important changes 
gave us the lowest noise-test results we’d ever 
gotten from any Datsun Bluebird before. 

Whether we call it Nissan or Datsun, that 
same kind of innovative technology goes into 
every car we build. 

Specifications and equipment may vary according to market. 



BLUESTD 



ONE AND THE SAME 


I the name orouAiiTr~j 
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Ml have seen dead people in many situations, from airplane 


I crashes to bank robberies,” says Time Beirut Correspon¬ 
dent Roberto Suro. “The experience is always a kind of electric 
shock.” But nothing had quite prepared Suro and 
Rome Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn for what they 
saw when they walked through Beirut's Shatila 
and Sabra Palestinian refugee camps. 

Suro had visited the area scarcely a day earlier 
to see how the refugees were adjusting after the 
evacuation of P.L.O. troops from Beirut. He was 
turned back by Israeli sentries and remained un¬ 
aware of what was going on inside: the beginnings 
of a massacre of Palestinian civilians that would 
shake the Israeli government and rock the world. 

Today Suro realizes that he had actually no¬ 
ticed telltale signs of something unusual: “It did 
seem extraordinary to see Christian soldiers so 
near to what had been the heart of the P.L.O. en¬ 
clave, and to hear automatic weapons fire and gre¬ 
nade explosions so close by.” Suro was also trou¬ 
bled that the Israeli soldiers who turned him back appeared si) 
relaxed. '‘All my experience with Israelis has been that whenev¬ 
er there is combat, they hunker down. They don’t take chances 
with random casualties. I am left with the woeful feeling of hav¬ 
ing been altogether too late.” 

In Jerusalem, Time’s Robert Slater was struck by the fact 
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Suro in West Beirut 


that “nobody from general to housewife smiled all week long.” 
Said Slater, observing as the parliamentarv debate over the Bei¬ 
rut massacre began: “Not even Prime Minister Mcnachem Be¬ 
gin and Defense Minister Ariel Sharon could bring themselves 
to look at each other and exchange greetings. That symbolized 
the national trauma over Shatila and Sabra.” 

Jerusalem Correspondent David Halevy. a 
lieutenant colonel in the Israeli reserves and a dec¬ 
orated veteran of four Middle East wars, discov¬ 
ered that brother officers who are normally reluc¬ 
tant story sources were suddenly contacting him. 
One general showed up unannounced at Halevy’s 
house. Other officers followed. “We have to get the 
story out,” one of them told Halevy, “or else we will 
look like the German Wehrmacht officers in World 
War II who claimed that they were only carrying 
out orders." 

Halevy and Marsh Clark, a former Jerusalem 
bureau chief now based in Johannesburg but back 
to help out. later drove to Beirut for a rendezvous 
with Beirut-bureau colleagues. One more surprise 
awaited Halevy. A group of Israeli officers who had 
been in the vicinity of the camps at the time of the 
massacre appeared at his hotel. In a scene reminiscent of a west¬ 
ern movie, they checked their sidearms at the reception desk and 
then sat down to add their insights to the sad tale. 
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Crisis of Conscience 


Israel anguishes over the question of its guilt for the Palestinian massacre 



Defense Minister Sharon defending his policies: “We did not Imagine that hundreds of innocents would be massacred” 


“My God, 1 was awake all 
^flpk night crying and despair- 
ing. What will become of 
us? What is happening to 
us?” That plaintive ques- 
tion could easily have come 
from a Palestinian woman 
grieving for her lost family following the 
massacre of Arab men. women and chil¬ 
dren in the Palestinian refugee camps 
south of Beirut. In fact, the anguished 
speaker was an Israeli woman in Jerusa¬ 
lem who the night before had watched the 
television pictures of the aftermath of the 
killings by the Israeli-backed Lebanese 
Christian militiamen. In Lebanon, even 
as Gemayel was inaugurated as the 
ent in the place of his slain 


brother Bashir, the counting of the 
corpses in the camps continued. In Israel, 
the slayings and the Israeli government’s 
complicity in those dreadful events pro¬ 
duced a reaction of shock and soul search¬ 
ing unparalleled in the nation’s 34-year 
history. Suddenly many Israelis were 
wondering if their country had lost the 
sense of righteousness that David Ben- 
Gurion, the first Prime Minister of the na¬ 
tion, had said must distinguish its actions 
and its role in the world. 

Israel’s newspapers reflected the 
mood. For the Jerusalem Post, this year’s 
Rosh Hashanah (the Jewish New Year) 
would be remembered as “the Rosh Ha¬ 
shanah of shame,” for “we have all been 
made accomplices to the horrible massa¬ 


cre in West Beirut.” The conservative 
Maariv observed: “By our presence lin 
West Beiruti we have become indirectly 
responsible for the awful pogrom commit¬ 
ted there.” As the left-wing Al Hamishmar 
saw it, “This slaughter has made the war in 
Lebanon the greatest disastei to befall the 
Jewish people since the Holocaust.” 

The war, which brought images of 
bombings and suffering to television audi¬ 
ences everywhere, had stunningly served 
to portray Israel as the aggressor in its 
dealings with its Arab neighbors. The 
massacre involved more than 300 known 
deaths, and by the weekend it was believed 
the final total could reach the 700-to-800 
range. The number was not large when 
viewed in the context of Lebanon’s savage 








seven-year civil war. but the killings may 
well have marked a watershed in the histo¬ 
ry of Israel and the surrounding region. 

Most immediately, the massacre made ne¬ 
gotiations for the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Lebanon more difficult, and 
the Arab nations, which link Israel with 
the U.S., may now be far less likely to re¬ 
spond to the broad peace initiative 
launched by President Reagan on Sept. 1. 

The massacre aroused sympathy and sup¬ 
port for the cause of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization that the P.L.O., which 
itself attained power through terrorism, 
could not have hoped to achieve otherwise. 

American Jewish leaders lamented Isra¬ 
el's role, however indirect, in the killings. 

Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater and 
North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms had 
the same sardonic, if inaccurate, comment 
on the situation: “Begin makes Arafat look 
like a Boy Scout.” 

But the man who was most vehement- _ w _ 

ly attacked over the question of Israel's Israeli Chief of Staff Rafael Eltan I but main! 

culpability for the massacre 
was not the Prime Minister, 
although he received his 
share of censure, but De¬ 
fense Minister Ariel Sha¬ 
ron, 54. who had directed J 
his country's forces as they 
cooperated in the attack on 
the refugee camps. A for¬ 
mer combat general, the 
tough and aggressive Sha¬ 
ron had long wanted to 
sweep every vestige of the 
P.L.O. out of Lebanon. He 
was the driving force in 
Menachem Begin's Cabinet 
behind the invasion of Leb¬ 
anon, often acting on his 
own without the approval 
of his colleagues. Last week, 
angrily defending his rec¬ 
ord, the massive figure of 
Sharon was at the very cen¬ 
ter of the controversy that 
could lead to the fall of Foreign Minister Shamir sits with Prime Minister Begin during Knesset debate 
the government he served. 

One immediate consequence of Sha¬ 
ron’s Lebanon adventure was a percepti¬ 
ble change in l>.S.-Israeli relations (see 
following story). In Washington, Ronald 
Reagan, by instinct a warm supporter of 
Israel, reflected that in the public percep¬ 
tion, Israel had been transformed from 
the “David” to the “Goliath” of the Mid¬ 
dle East. Reagan was already angry that 
the Israelis had moved into West Beirut 
two weeks ago, thereby breaking a prom¬ 
ise they had made to the U.S., and he was 
horrified that, having occupied the Mus¬ 
lim sector of the Lebanese capital, the Is¬ 
raelis had not only failed to protect the 
lives of the Palestinian civilians within 
their jurisdiction but were deeply impli¬ 
cated in the events that led to the mass 
murders. Two days after the scope of what 
had happened was fully understood, Rea¬ 
gan took to national television to restate 
his determination to get the Israelis out of 

Lebanon, and announced he was sending ^ ^ L 

the US. Marines back to Beirut, along MalarOsesralOrBri.lsraTs w<lnL»l> «wo 

with French and Italian troop contin- ^ fywtton ‘whvkntwwkat wftm.. * • .1 



gents, to try for the second time in five 
weeks to maintain the peace there. 

The anti-Israeli reaction was world¬ 
wide. France became the first govern¬ 
ment to condemn Israel for its role in the 
massacre. In Italy, dock workers refused 
to load Israeli vessels, and airport workers 
announced a boycott of all flights between 
Israel and Italy, forcing passengers to 
clamber down from the planes and carry 
their own baggage to the terminal. In 
Britain, Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 
said that when Israel allowed the Chris¬ 
tian militia to go into the camps, “you 
would expect horrifying results. So at best 
it was incompetent. But I suspect it was 
worse than that.” 

As the storm rose. Begin did not back 
off an inch. Scarcely two hours after the 
Rosh Hashanah observances ended Sun¬ 
day evening, he called a Cabinet meeting 
that issued a statement briefly expressing 
“grief and regret” concerning the killings, 
but mainly trying to refute accusations of 
Israeli guilt. The statement 
declared that Israel was the 
victim of a “blood libel” and 
that “malicious and evil” al¬ 
legations were being made 
against the nation. The Is¬ 
raeli government took out a 
full-page ad in several U.S. 
papers, including the New 
York Ttmes and the Wash¬ 
ington Post, to stress Israel's 
innocence. In an effort to 
absolve the Israeli forces of 
guilt, the ad claimed that 
they had prevented a “much 
greater loss of life” from tak¬ 
ing place. As Jews around 
the world called for a com¬ 
mission of inquiry that 
would probe the massacre 
and attempt to fix the blame 
for what happened. Begin 
refused to budge. To con¬ 
duct an inquiry, he argued, 
(set debate would be tantamount to a 
confession of guilt. 

One reason for Begin's truculent be¬ 
havior may have been a sense that events 
were careening out of his control. On 
Monday, Israel's President Yitzhak Na- 
von, whose office is essentially non politi¬ 
cal, took the unusual step of summoning 
Begin to his office for a one-hour account¬ 
ing of Israel’s role in the massacre. After¬ 
ward, Navon went on television to call for 
a “credible and independent inquiry.” 

The pressures mounted by the hour. 
The Egyptian government recalled its 
Ambassador to Israel, Sa'ad Mortada. Ri¬ 
oting by Palestinians broke out in the Is¬ 
raeli-occupied West Bank. Leaders of Is¬ 
rael’s 650,000-member Arab community 
declared a one-day strike. More than 100 
top Israeli generals met privately and pro¬ 
tested Sharon’s actions. Even Sharon 
passed the word that he had asked the 
Prime Minister for some kind of probe. 

Backing party loyalty against the na¬ 
tional interest, the Knesset, dominated by 
Begin’s Likud coalition, twice supported 
the Prime Minister last week: it gtitesed to 




condemn the Israeli invasion of West Bei¬ 
rut, and it refused to call for a formal com¬ 
mission of inquiry. Onlv after days of ris¬ 
ing protest did Begin agree to ask 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Yitzhak Ka¬ 
lian to conduct an investigation. If he un¬ 
dertakes the assignment, Kahan will 
probably not have the power to subpoena 
witnesses, which will surely hamper his 
probe. By appointing Kahan to the task. 
Begin quieted some of his foes and bought 
himself a little time. But his government 
was in deep trouble, and his rhetoric last 
week suggested that he knew it. 

W hen the Knesset met Wednes¬ 
day in special session, onstage, 
front and center, was Ariel 
Sharon, who had uttered not a 
word in public since the news of the mas¬ 
sacre broke in Israel four days earlier. 
Head bowed, he lumbered slowly into the 
dining room and quietly looked over his 
speech. Later, as Begin entered the Knes¬ 
set chamber, he carefully averted his eyes 
from his Defense Minister 

No one approached Sharon, no one 
spoke to him. Sharon sat impassively as 
Opposition Leader Shimon Peres bitterly 
attacked the government C see box), ad¬ 
dressing many of his remarks directly to 
Begin and Sharon. 

The Defense Minister's rotund body 
swayed as he approached the podium to 
answer. “It is a dark day for all of us," he 
said. A Communist Party member shout¬ 
ed, “Who sent the murderers? Who sent 
the murderers?" In a 90-minute speech, 
during which he was frequently interrupt¬ 
ed by hecklers, Sharon insisted that lead¬ 
ers of the government did not imagine “in 
our blackest dreams that hundreds of in¬ 
nocents would be massacred in Beirut." 
But he admitted that the Israeli army had 
helpe^ the Christian forces to plan the op- 
allowed them to enter the 


refugee camps in order to clean out any 
remaining Palestinian guerrilla resistance 
there. The Christian forces were given 
permission to enter, said Sharon, after 
pledging “not to harm civilians, especially 
old people, women and children," a 
pledge no Middle East authority would 
have accepted. 

Although the Knesset supported the 
government by refusing to call for an in¬ 
vestigation, the 48-to-42 vote did not ac¬ 
curately reflect the sense of anguish that 
prevailed in the country. Protest meetings 
were held all week, starting with a dem¬ 
onstration at the Prime Minister's resi¬ 
dence in Jerusalem and ending with a 
mass rally attended by 350,000 people in 
Tel Aviv. Energy Minister Yitzhak Ber- 



A sign alined at Begin: “Your hand drips btoocT 

"My Cod, what is happening to us?" 


man resigned because of Begins failure to 
appoint a full-scale commission of inqui¬ 
ry. So did Menachcm Milson, the civil ad¬ 
ministrator of the West Bank who had 
been appointed by Sharon. And so did 
Yoav Gclber, a historian who had been 
serving on a commission to investigate the 
1933 murder of a Zionist leader in Pales¬ 
tine. Said Gelber: “I feel it is impossible to 
investigate a murder that happened 49 
years ago at a time when an investigation 
into the horrors of the present in Beirut is 
being refused." 

The Jerusalem Post called for Begin's 
resignation, likening him to Richard Nix¬ 
on at the height of the Watergate crisis: 
“He refuses to recognize the reality 
around him. He denounces his critics for 
giving comfort to Israel's enemies and be¬ 
ing driven solely by partisan political mo¬ 
tives. Meanwhile, the outrage in the coun¬ 
try multiplies, the divisiveness deepens, 
the moral authority of the government 
and its capacity to govern deteriorate." 

All Israel, and indeed the world, 
wanted to know the chain of events that 
had led to the massacre and io what de¬ 
gree the Begin government was culpable. 
In the welter of contradictory reports, cer¬ 
tain facts were incontrovertible. Top Is¬ 
raeli officers planned many months ago to 
enlist the Lebanese Forces, made up of 
the combined Christian militias then 
headed by Bashir Gemayel. to enter the 
Palestinian refugee camps once an Israeli 
encirclement of West Beirut had been 
completed. This plan was prepared at a 
time when the camps were still used as 
bases by the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation. On several occasions. Gemayel 
told Israeli officials he would like to raze 
the camps and flatten them into tennis 
courts. Gemayel’s offer of support fitted in 
well with Israeli thinking. The Israelis 
feared there might be bloody house-to- 
house fighting in West Beirut, ending in 
the P.L.O. strongholds in the camps. Us¬ 
ing the Christian militias to enter the 
camps would serve a double purpose: it 
would minimize Israeli casualties, and it 
would keep Israeli hands unsoiled. 

By Sharon's own admission, the Israe¬ 
lis planned two weeks ago to have the 
Lebanese Forces enter the camps. The de¬ 
cision was made despite the Forces' deep 
hatred of the P.L.O. and its supporters, 
and despite the fact that Gemayel, by 
then President-elect, had just been mur¬ 
dered. Israeli critics rightly argue that for 
Sharon to claim that no one imagined 
what would happen when the Phalangists 
entered the camps was an affront to com¬ 
mon sense and to the consistently high 
quality of Israeli military intelligence. But 
in their planning, the Israelis failed to 
take into account the changes in Lebanon 
in the past month. More than 11,000 
P.L.O. fighters had been evacuated from 
Lebanon, leaving only a remnant in West 
Beirut. On Sept. 17, the Israeli high com¬ 
mand estimated that 2,000 P.L.O. fighters 
were still holding out in West Beirut That 
claim was used to justify in pun the Israe- 





lis" takeover of West Beirut. But the 2,000 
fighters never materialized. 

TIME Correspondent Roberto Suro 
visited the camps after the Israeli siege of 
West Beirut had been lifted, and found no 
signs of military activity. Thousands of 
Palestinians who had taken refuge else¬ 
where during the siege had moved back, 
and the marketplace near the Shatila 
mosque was jammed and thriving. There 
thus appeared to be no need foi the Israelis 
to have sent a strong armed force into the 
camps to search them thoroughly, much 
less a Christian force that might want to 
wreak vengeance on Palestinian civilians. 

In the end. the Israelis fell victim to 
their obsession with the supposed presence 
of the P.L.O. in West Beirut. Said a senior 
Western diplomat: “The Israelis terror¬ 
ized themselves by thinking the camps 
were a great fortress manned by hundreds 
of determined fighters." But the popula¬ 
tion was hardly warlike As a Lebanese 
resident who lost three relatives in the en¬ 
suing massacre told Suro, “We believed 
that if we did not shoot at the Israelis, they 
would not shoot at us " 

A ccounts still vary widely about the 
identity of the Christian fighters 
who committed the murders. Ge- 
mayel had initially planned to use 
his troops in West Beirut; earlier this year, 
he sent 500 of them to Israel for special 
training. But diplomatic sources in Leba¬ 
non maintain that the political leadership 
of the Phalangists did not order the as¬ 
sault, and that Amin Gemayel, who has 
since become President of Lebanon, 
was unaware of the plans for the at¬ 
tacks on the camps. Yet certainly 
Lebanese Forces soldiers were in¬ 
volved. In addition, there were re¬ 
ports that witnesses had seen some 
soldiers of Major Sa'ad Haddad's 
Free Lebanon militia, which is 
based in souther n Lebanon, closely 
aligned with the Israelis and armed 
by them. Major Haddad denied any 
involvement. 

The Christian militia forces that 
were known to have gone into the 
camps, according to both Israeli and 
Lebanese sources, had been trained 
by the Israelis. One of the units 
thought to have been involved was 
the “Damur Battalion." made up of 
several hundred Phalangist militia¬ 
men as well as supporters of former 
President Camille Chamoun. 

The town of Damur. twelve 
miles south of Beirut, symbolizes the 
hatred between Christians and Pal¬ 
estinians that flared during the civil 
war. The town, once a Chamounist 
stronghold, had been taken over by 
Palestinians who, in 1976, had sur¬ 
vived a 52-day siege and subsequent 
massacre by Christian militias at the 
Tel Zaatar refugee camp in Beirut. 

The Christians of Damur had been 
rudely displaced to make way for the 
Palestinian refugees, and resented it 
deeply. During the Israeli invasion, 
the Palestinians were driven from 



French soldiers in West Beirut begin another round of peace-keeping duty 


Damur, and the town was returned to 
Christian control. The Damur Battalion, 
whose ranks include members of the dis¬ 
placed families, was anxious to take re¬ 
venge against the Palestinians, and is be¬ 
lieved to have been first to enter the camps. 

The crucial Christian-lsraeli planning 
session, reports TlMr Correspondent Da¬ 
vid Halevy, look place at noon Thursday. 
Sept. 16. at the Israeli command post in 
Beirut Port. Present was Israeli Major 
General Amir Dron, head of the Northern 
Command, and at least three other top Is¬ 
raeli officers. Also present was Fady 
Frem, the Lebanese Forces Chief of Staff. 
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Frem was accompanied by Elias Hobeika. 
the Forces' intelligence chief, who had at¬ 
tended the Staff and Command College in 
Israel. He was to be the main leader of the 
groups that went into the camps. 

A man who always carries a pistol, a 
knife and a hand g r enade on his belt, Ho¬ 
beika was the most feared Phalangist in 
Lebanon. He had taken part in the Tel 
Zaatar massacre and in attacks on the ri¬ 
vals of Bashir Gemayel. The Israelis knew 
Hobeika and his followers as ruthless, bru¬ 
tal security men, and knew they did not 
constitute a disciplined military force. 

The Israeiis also knew that Hobeika 
_ wanted to embarrass Amin Ge¬ 
mayel, whom he hated, and that he 
was involved in a bitter power 
struggle within the Lebanese 
Forces. As the man charged with 
protecting Bashir Gemayel, Ho¬ 
beika was blamed for the leader’s 
death and thus was anxious to take 
out his frustrations on someone. 
The Palestinians, who had fought 
Gemayel in the past, would turn out 
to be the victims. 

At the meeting with the Israelis 
on Sept. 16. Fady Frem said Ho¬ 
beika would take his men into the 
Shatila camp, and both men said 
there would be a kcisach (in Arabic, 
a chopping or slicing operation). 
General Drori ignored the evident 
implications of this remark and the 
go-ahead was given. Later Drori 
telephoned Sharon in Tel Aviv: 
“Our friends are moving into the 
camps. I coordinated their entrance 
with their top men." Replied Sha¬ 
ron: “Congratulations . . . The 
friends' operation is authorized." 
The Israeli Cabinet and Begin, who 
were getting only the information 
that Sharon wanted to pass on. then 
approved the move. 

At about 5 p.m. Thursday, Ho¬ 
beika’s force assembled at the Bei¬ 
rut International Aiport and moved 
into the Shatila camp soon after¬ 
ward. Israeli artillery assisted them 
with flares and later with tank and, 
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mortar fire. There was scaltcied resis¬ 
tance, and Hobeika’s men asked for more 
flares, more lank fire and later for first- 
aid assistance in evacuating their own ca¬ 
sualties. At dawn Friday, Hobeika re¬ 
ceived Israeli permission io bring two 
additional battalions into the camps As it 
turned out, only one battalion was used. 
Throughout the day and all that night, the 
murderous operation continued. On Fri¬ 
day. Israeli Chief of Staff I ieut. General 
Rafael Eitan arrived and was told by his 
officers that whatever was going on inside 
the camps was not a military action but a 
kasach. 

Israeli newspapers reported last week 
that the Israeli militaiy knew as early as 
11 p.m. Thursday that a massacre was 
taking place and did nothing to stop it. 
Hirsh Goodman, the defense correspon¬ 
dent for the Jerusalem Post, w'rote that 
the Phalange commander in the Shatila 
camp informed the I.D.F. commander in 
Beirut at that hour that “until now 300 ci¬ 
vilians and terrorists have been killed." 


T here is other evidence as well 
showing the Israelis knew of the 
terror in the camps. On Thursday 
evening, women ran out of the 
camp crying hysterically. They told Israe¬ 
li soldiers that their children were being 
murdered. An Israeli soldier told Ha ’aretz 
that when an Israeli officer was informed, 
he said, “It's all right. Don’t worry." 

The Israelis had set up observation 
posts atop several seven-story buildings at 
the Kuwaiti-embassy traffic circle, not far 
from the Shatila camp. Last week Time's 
Suro visited the roof of one of these build¬ 
ings where Israeli troops had been seen. 
He found discarded food cans, Israeli 
newspapers and an unobstructed and 
panoramic view of the area in the Shatila 
camp where most of the killings had tak¬ 
en place. 

Despite all evidence to the contrary. 
Sharon told the Knesset that it was not 
until Friday morning that senior Israeli 
officers first became suspicious about 
what was happening in the camps. The 
Defense Minister said that Major General 
Drori ordered an immediate stop to the 
action. Sharon thus claimed that he had 
not learned of possible trouble until the 
morning after the Thursday-night report 
cited by the Jerusalem Post s Goodman. 
But, as Sharon said, the militias did not 
leave the camps until Saturday morning; 
during the interim, the killings were con¬ 
tinuing. On Friday afternoon, a group of 
at least 400 people seeking refuge in 
downtown West Beirut and carrying a 
white flag approached Israeli soldiers. 
The civilians said a massacre was taking 
place; they were turned back to the camps 
at gunpoint. 

The revelation of the massacre left the 
Middle East once again in turmoil. The 
U.S. Marines were heading back to Leba¬ 
non, along with the French and Italian 
tontingents, on another peace- 
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Peres attacking Begin 


“Moral Ruins” 

Speaking in the Knesset, Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres eloquently 
described the emotional crisis that the 
massacre had caused , Excerpts: 

A t this time, perhaps more than ever 
before, the Jewish nation stands 
before its conscience. Not because of 
what the Gentiles say and not because 
of what the newspapers write, but be¬ 
cause of the growing fear that arises 
from the depths of our heritage. 

We have a sense that underneath 
the blocks of cement used to cover the 
bodies of children, women and old 
men, lie moral ruins. We all confront 
this abominable act, which the rabbis 
said is the absolute antithesis of the 
traditions of Judaism. 

But the Prime Minister and the 
Defense Minister were struck dumb. 
Their silence thundered as it pained. 
The fate of Israel, David Ben-Gurion 
said, is dependent on its strength and 
its righteousness. Righteousness, not 
just strength, has to guide our deeds. 

In May 1981 Menachem Begin 
said: We are a Jewish state, with our 
experiences. We will not agree under 
any circumstances to any attempt by 
the Syrians to turn the Christians dur¬ 
ing the 1980s into the Jews of Europe 
from the 1940s. 1 want to believe the 
Prime Minister, that that was appro¬ 
priate not only for Jews, not only for 
Christians, but also for Muslims. Chil¬ 
dren are children, whether they are 
Jews, Arabs or Lebanese. The blood of 
all is holy in our eyes. 

The question that stands before the 
whole nation is the question of Israel 
facing itself, Israel facing its history* 
Israel with the truth of its experience. 
And anyone who tries to gloss over this 
truth because of a suspicion, "What will 
the non-Jews say?’ is sinning against 
Israel, is sinning against the sense by 
which Israel was founded. Those who 
try to hush the voices will not help ,... 
What have you wrought, Mr. Prime 
Minister and Mr. Defense Minister? 


pressure, the Israeli forces were slowly 
leaving West Beirut. Next must come in¬ 
tensive negotiations to get P.L.O., Syrian 
and Israeli forces out of Lebanon entirely. 
The stakes are high. As a ranking British 
official observed acidly last week, “The 
bitterness of the Arab moderates as well 
as hard-liners is so great that unless the 
U.S. can pressure the Israelis into a com¬ 
plete withdrawal from Lebanon within a 
few weeks, the Reagan peace proposals 
will surely die. Which was perhaps the Is¬ 
raeli intention all along." 

Arab anger had been slow to rise, but 
at week’s end Saudi Arabia's King Fahd 
vowed that the massacre in the refugee 
camps would somehow be avenged. Said 
he: “We, as Muslims, are for peace but 
when honor is undermined there must be 
retaliation. I cannot say when, but there 
will be." 

In Beirut, traffic was moving freely 
for the first time in six years, no longer 
hindered by checkpoints between East 
and West. Behind the scenes, the new 
government was preoccupied with its in¬ 
vestigation of the murder of Bashir Ge- 
mayel, who was killed in an explosion 
scarcely a week before he would have be¬ 
come Lebanon's new President. Time has 
learned that the Phalange has arrested 
800 of its own members in connection 
with the assassination. Wanted specifical¬ 
ly for interrogation was Samir Geagea, a 
Phalangist who had been at odds with the 
Gemayels ever since Bashir defeated him 
for leadership of the Phalange militia 
in 1976. 

Somewhat late, the Lebanese finally 
got around to organizing their own inves¬ 
tigation of the refugee camp murders. But 
the delay was not lost on the Israelis. Con¬ 
cerned as they were about the implica¬ 
tions of the massacre, some Israelis noted 
that the world should condemn the blood¬ 
thirsty Lebanese Christians and the Pal¬ 
estinians. into whose savage feuds the Is¬ 
raelis had intruded. 

Most Israelis were more preoccupied, 
however, with the effect of the Beirut 
massacre on themselves and their coun¬ 
try. They were impatient for the facts; 
they wanted culpability assigned. Former 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban, describing 
the invasion of Beirut as "the most 
deadly failure in Israel's modern history," 
joined the demand for a full accounting. 
“The call for objective inquiry is irre¬ 
sistible." he wrote, “and it is going to 
prevail." 

How the question of culpability is de¬ 
cided will do more than influence the fate 
of the Begin government, or the career of 
Ariel Sharon, around whom the storm 
swirled last week. The decision will 
also affect how Israel views itself, its 
code of morality and its essential charac¬ 
ter as a nation—whether or not it is still 
driven by the spirit of righteousness that 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion spoke of 
years ago. —By WUUemE. Smith. 

Reported by Robert Slater/Jb tuea t em end 
WWemSteemrt/Belrpt .. . , yj 





Proven: 


Travel advertising goes further using TIME, 


Would you like to find out more about a specific part — or all — of 
your market? A highly regarded new survey* provides a wide assort¬ 
ment of the latest marketing as well as readership data in your field. 

One finding of the survey — a finding which has been market 
tested with travel clients — is that target markets arc best reached 
when TIME is included on any European advertising schedule. 

For example, a leading airline gave us a detailed brief and asked 
us to analyse groups ranging from a market of 1,672,000 to a more 
selective market of only 472,000. Of the different advertising sched¬ 
ules analysed (all of equal budgets), the highest coverage was 
obtained from those including TIME. In fact, these gave a clear lift of 
9% to 24% over those schedules without TIME. 

If you would like to see details of this one airline’s example, or 
have a copy of the Pan European Survey, please let us know. We can 
do a similar analysis for you. 
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Middle East 


“God- 
Oh, My 
God!” 


The bloodbath in the 
Palestinian camps: 

“Butchery the mind 
cannot comprehend ” 


There were only the sounds 
of mourning and the bodies, 
JV sprawling heaps of corpses: 

men. women and children. 
Some had been shot in the 
^ w head at pointblank range. 

' Others had had their throats 
cut: Some had their hands tied behind their 
backs; one young man had been castrated. 
Middle-aged women and girls as young as 
three, their arms and legs grotesquely 
splayed, were draped across piles of rubble. 
Portions of their heads were blown away. 
One woman was found clutching an infant 
to her body; the same bullet that tore 
through her chest had also killed the baby. 
Said a Lebanese Army officer: “There is so 
much butchery the mind cannot compre¬ 
hend it." 

One by one, the bodies were lifted 
from the agonized postures of sudden 
death and shrouded in brown blankets by 
volunteer civil defense and Red Cross 
workers, wearing gas masks against the 
stench and rubber gloves to fend off the 
toxins from the decaying flesh. Frantic 
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clusters of Palestinians gathered around 
the rigid, pathetic bundles. Fro, 1 time to 
time, one of the onlookers would shriek in 
horror, catching sight of the distorted fea¬ 
tures of a friend or family member. At one 
point, a woman torn by grief stood over 
one of the bloated corpses waving a scarf 
and a handful of personal letters. “Yi, yi. 
are you my husband?” she screamed. “My 
God, who will help me? All my sons are 
gone. My husband is gone. What am I go¬ 
ing to do? God—oh, my God!” Those who 
could recognize their murdered relatives 
were allowed to carry them away for pri¬ 
vate burial; the remainder of the bodies, 
sprinkled with lime, were consigned to 
mass graves. 

By the end of the week. Red Cross of¬ 
ficials listed 320 confirmed dead thus far 
in the adjoining refugee camps called Sa- 
bra and Shatila. Hundreds of others are 
listed as missing, and the toll is estimated 


small. Said one resident: “We lived 
through a long war. We were not going to 
get ourselves killed trying to fight the Is¬ 
raeli army.” 

I n fact, a worse fate was in an advanced 
stage of preparation for the refugees, 
some of whom had moved into the area 
more than 30 years ago. Although the dis¬ 
tricts were still called “camps,” they had 
become sprawling residential areas, hon¬ 
eycombed with underground air-raid 
shelters and arms depots, inhabited by 
both Palestinians and Lebanese. The Is¬ 
raelis had encircled the camps on three 
sides. But the southern approach had 
been left open, awaiting the arrival of 
Christian militiamen. 

The evening before the massacre be¬ 
gan, on Wednesday, Sept. 15, camp resi¬ 
dents went to sleep, as they had for weeks, 
to the sounds of war in the center of Bei- 


Christian militiamen had arrived at the 
camps. Two young Palestinians, Taleb AI 
Oukii, 26, and his brother Fawzi, 22, re¬ 
membered when the killing began. They 
were in a house about half a mile from the 
southern entrance to Shatila, taking shel¬ 
ter from the Israeli shelling and drinking 
lea with friends. At about 6:30 p.m. they 
began to hear “lots of shooting every¬ 
where,” Taleb recalls. It was small-arms 
fire rather than the artillery explosions 
that had come earlier in the afternoon. 
Two members of the group went outside 
and returned to report that they had 
seen what they thought were soldiers of 
the Christian militia that is headed by 
Major Sa'ad Haddad and stationed in 
southern Lebanon. The group fled to 
Gaza Hospital, where they spent the 
night along with hundreds of other Pales¬ 
tinians seeking refuge. Outside the south¬ 
ern perimeter of Shatila, another 500 to 



Masked volunteer workers carry a corpse out of Sabra 


Pouring lime over bodies In Palestinian mass grave 


to be at least 800, if it is ever known pre¬ 
cisely. Many of the victims, who also in¬ 
cluded Lebanese residents of the camps, 
lay buried in a hastily bulldozed site that 
was dug by the killers near the Shatila en¬ 
trance as they finished up their murder¬ 
ous spree. Rescue workers decided 
against reopening the grave. Other vic¬ 
tims presumably still remain in houses 
that were dynamited in a crude attempt to 
cover up the extent of the atrocity. 

As the world discovered the enormity 
of the Shatila-Sabra massacre, details of 
what actually took place slowly began to 
emerge from the confused accounts of sur¬ 
vivors and other witnesses to the tragedy. 
But one fact that was starkly clear was 
that the residents of Shatila and Sabra 
were in no way prepared for the bloody 
attack that began only 24 hours after the 
Israeli army moved into West Beirut. No 
serious resistance to the Israeli advance 
was being planned in the camps; the num¬ 
ber offrxned Palestinians in the area was 


rut. two miles away. There was the cus¬ 
tomary rumble of shellfire but military ac¬ 
tion in the camp area was sporadic. Next 
morning, a few Palestinians went to the 
Gaza Hospital, located near the border¬ 
line between Shatila and Sabra, for treat¬ 
ment of shrapnel wounds. But by 2 p.m. 
on Thursday, intense Israeli shellfire was 
hitting the south end of Shatila. Abdul 
Haddi Achmed Hashmen. a Palestinian 
housewife whose home was in the south¬ 
west corner of the camp, recalled that she, 
her husband and their children tried to 
wait out the barrage, huddling on the 
ground floor of their small house. Finally, 
at around 5 p.m., they decided to flee. The 
family made it safely to the main street of 
Shatila. Just before 6 p.m., Mrs. Hash- 
men’s husband went back to their house 
to fetch powdered milk for the children. 
He never returned and was later found 
shot dead in the house. 

Traveling in convoy from their stag¬ 
ing area near the Beirut airport, the 


600 sought shelter at the Acca Hospital. 

The militiamen spent the night at 
slaughter, calling on the Israeli army to 
send up hundreds of flares and star shells 
over the camps to illuminate their bloody 
work. “Thursday night was an inferno,” 
recalls a medical worker at Gaza Hospi¬ 
tal. “The sky was never dark. The shoot¬ 
ing never stopped. The people screamed.” 
Not content with merely shooting people, 
the assailants used ropes and hatchets: 
many of the victims were bound together 
and mutilated. Some people were killed in 
their homes, while others were dragged 
outside to be murdered. Judging from the 
debris that was left, some of the soldiers 
had leaned against a house to enjoy 
snacks and smoke cigarettes in the midst 
of their work. Scattered about were the 
discarded cardboard boxes of field ra¬ 
tions, some of them made in the U.S. 
They had English labels—“turkey and 
dumplings”—written on the side. Other 
boxes had Hebrew lettering 






Some of the Palestinians began to 
fight back with small arms and a few 
rocket-propelled grenades. Their resis¬ 
tance may have had some effect: Friday 
morning, the militiamen had begun to fall 
back from their northernmost penetra¬ 
tion of the camps. At 9 a.m., the two Oukli 
brothers were able to return to some parts 
of Shatila from the Gaza Hospital area 
without encountering any of the killers. 
When the Ouklis reached their home, 
they found a pile of 15 dead, mostly their 
relatives, outside the door. 

By that time, word of the massacre 
had spread and panic swept through the 
camps. The throngs of refugees who had 
gathered at Gaza Hospital took off on foot 
to find shelter farther north. Along 
with them went 45 patients from 
the hospital, who fled their beds 
and joined the exodus. For a time, 
said a European staffer who re¬ 
mained behind, “it was deadly, 
deadly silent.'’ Some survivors, 
meanwhile, later recalled seeing 
Christian militiamen operating a 
roadblock near the southern en¬ 
trance to the camps, while hun¬ 
dreds of Israeli soldiers stood by. 

A s the bloodletting temporarily 
slowed in the camps, the mili¬ 
tiamen turned their attention to 
Acca Hospital. Early Friday morn¬ 
ing, after refugees who stayed the 
night had fled, four doctors tried to 
leave the institution under a white 
flag. A hand grenade was thrown at 
them; three were killed. A few 
hours later, a group of militiamen 
entered the hospital and threatened 
the staff. A Palestinian nurse was 
repeatedly raped, then shot to 
death. Two Palestinian doctors 
were later taken away from Acca 
by the militia to an unknown fate. 

As the day wore on, the sounds 
of violence from the camps became 
more sporadic. In the afternoon, 
the militiamen began covering up 
their handiwork. Around 3 p.m., a 
European diplomat saw a bulldozer 
backing down a side street of Sha¬ 
tila. Its scoop was filled with bodies. 

Hours later, members of a Red 
Cross convoy that had reached 
Acca noticed a hastily arranged 
heap of up to 90 bodies piled near 
the entrance to Shatila. They were mixed 
with sand and dirt and had apparently 
been moved there by bulldozers. The mili¬ 
tiamen also began knocking down houses. 
In some parts of Shatila. residents who 
had survived the horrors of the previous 
night were crushed as their houses caved 
in around them. 

About 4 p.m. some 500 people set out 
from the area north of Gaza Hospital in 
an attempt to seek refuge in downtown 
West Beirut. They soon encountered a 
group of Israeli soldiers. They were or¬ 
dered to go back, and one of them lowered 
his gun on the group. The panic-stricken 
refugees sent a man forward to talk to the 
Israelis, while the others waited in the 


street. The emissary shouted that Sa'ad 
Haddad’s men were killing people in the 
camps and that the crowd wanted to seek 
shelter. “I cannot do anything,” came the 
soldier's response. “If you stay here for 
more than ten minutes, I will shoot you." 
A tank was rolled around and began mov¬ 
ing toward the crowd. The refugees fell 
back and abandoned their plan. 

Still more carnage was to come. On 
Saturday morning, the militiamen ad¬ 
vanced into the heavily populated camp 
of Sabra, bordering Shatila on the north. 
Using bullhorns, they announced to terri¬ 
fied residents that they were Israelis, and 
demanded that the Palestinians assemble 
in the street. Some heeded the call, while 
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War ding off the stench o f death while a ma ss grave is dug 

"The night was an inferno, the shooting never stopped ." 


others were forced from their homes at 
gunpoint. The wailing, screaming throng 
was in a slate of collective hysteria. 
Said one man who survived the ordeal: 
“We knew what they had been doing in 
Shatila. We were sure our time had 
come.” The militiamen fired into the air 
several times in an attempt to restore or¬ 
der; at one point, they also ordered the 
crowd to clap hands in unison to halt 
the wailing. 

Casual acts of murder were still tak¬ 
ing place as the roundup progressed. One 
man, who had hid in a partly bombed 
building, later related how he had peered 
through a small shrapnel hole while mili¬ 
tiamen barged into a small shop across 


the street. The gunmen cut the throat of 
the proprietor, who was hiding inside, and 
then guzzled a bottle of whisky. At Gaza 
Hospital the staff of 22 doctors and 
nurses, mostly Europeans, were rounded 
up and marched away. As the medics 
passed a group of lounging militiamen, a 
Palestinian male nurse was pulled out of 
the group, taken around a cornet and 
shot. I ater, the killers identified another 
male nurse as a Palestinian. He too was 
shot. Recalled one of the medics: “1 
thought to myself, ‘My God, they are just 
getting all the foreigners out so they can 
kill these people.' ” 

The remaining hospital staff was tak¬ 
en out of the camp and after an interroga- 
I IAISON tion was turned over to Israeli sol¬ 
diers across the street from Shatila. 
Soon the Palestinian civilians who 
. V had been rounded up in Sabra be¬ 
gan following them. But these had 
one last ordeal to face. As the crowd 
of several hundred panicky refu¬ 
gees approached the southern gate 
of Shatila, the militiamen segregat¬ 
ed them by sex. The men were or¬ 
dered to march past a parked Land 
Rover. From inside the vehicle, a 
man pointed out those who should 
be separated from the rest. The se¬ 
lected ones were led away. Their 
fate is unknown. 

The remainder of the civilians 
were led off by the militiamen in 
the direction of Beirut's nearby 
sports stadium. As they approached 
the bomb-damaged structure, an 
explosion attracted the attention of 
Israeli army officers. The Israelis 
quickly took charge of the captives, 
sent the women and children back 
into the camp and eventually re¬ 
leased the men. At one point, an Is¬ 
raeli officer asked through a bull¬ 
horn if any of the group were from 
Shatila. He was told yes. and was 
told what had happened there. 
When he heard, the officer tore his 
peaked cap from his head and 
threw it to the ground with a violent 
curse. 

By then the ordeal of Shatila 
was over. The camps now were qui¬ 
et, except for the mourning of those 
who had discovered the bodies of 
their relatives among the dead. The 
first Lebanese Army soldiers, hand¬ 
kerchiefs over their mouths, entered Sha¬ 
tila to see what had gone on. One soldier 
looked up an alleyway where many bodies 
Jay and ran back, vomiting. 

On Monday morning, as the cleanup 
of the massacre began, one final moment 
of panic swept the camps. While volun¬ 
teer civil defense workers dug a huge 
pit near the entrance of Shatila to 
bury the dead, word spread that the mili¬ 
tiamen were returning. Thousands of 
screaming Palestinians poured out of the 
camps and ran toward downtown Beirut. 
It is one thing to have escaped a massa¬ 
cre. It is quite another to escape the 
memory of it. —By George Rueeetl 

Reported by Roberto Suro/Bebyt 
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Middle East 


A Ple dge fo r Unity_ 

President Gemayel vows to link Christian and Muslim 


his is not the time for 
I tears. It is the time 
for work.” So declared 
Amin Gemayel, 40, last 
week as he addressed the 
members of the Lebanese 
Parliament, who had just 
elected him by a vote of 77 to 0 to a six- 
year term as President of their fragment¬ 
ed country. Gemayel spoke while stand¬ 
ing beneath a black-draped portrait of his 
brother Bashir Gemayel. 34, who was 
killed by a bomb blast on Sept. 14, nine 
days before he was to have assumed the 
presidency. In that somber setting the 
new President-elect said: ”1 pledge to 
shoulder the monumental responsibility 
of reuniting and reconstructing Lebanon 
in the fashion my martyred brother had 
hoped to accomplish." 

The selection of Amin Gemayel—a 
Maronite Christian, as was his assassinat¬ 
ed brother—was the result of a rare dis¬ 
play of unity between the country’s Chris¬ 
tians and Muslims. A lawyer who worked 
diligently as a member of Parliament for 
the past ten years to maintain ties with 
the country's various Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian factions, Amin Gemayel has little 
of the charisma that made his tough- 
minded brother a popular hero among 
Lebanon's Christians. Still, Amin is no 
less dedicated than Bashir was to the 
main goals of the Phalangist Party: pre¬ 
serving the country’s existing political 
balance, which in effect means the su¬ 
premacy of Lebanese Christians. 

Lebanon’s 500,000 Maroniles trace 
their history back to the 5th century. Fol¬ 
lowers of St. Maron settled in the rugged 
mountains of what is now northern Leba¬ 
non. In those years, Lebanon was a haven 
of tolerance for persecuted Muslim and 
Christian sects. The Maronites, who 
formed a union with Rome in ihe 12ln cen¬ 
tury. are one of the so-called Eastein rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church, with their 
own jealously guarded traditions (includ¬ 
ing a married clergy and a liturgy celebrat¬ 
ed in ancient Syriac). 

A hardy and fiercely independent 
people, the Maronites struggled to pre¬ 
serve their culture through hundreds of 
years of foreign rule, first by the Arab ca¬ 
liphs (632-1258) and then by the Ottoman 
Turks. In the late 19th century, following 
a devastating massacre at the hands of the 
Druze sect, the Maronites were granted 
formal autonomy by the Turks. After the 
Ottoman empire was finally dissolved in 
1920 and Lebanon came under French 
mandate, the Maronites continued to rule 
themselves. When Lebanon became inde¬ 
pendent in 1943, political power was di¬ 
vided among the various religious groups 
according to a 6-to-5 ratio of Christians to 
the population. Under the 
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National Covenant, an unwritten agree¬ 
ment reached at the time, the country’s 
President is always a Maronite, the Prime 
Minister a Sunni Muslim, and the Speak¬ 
er of Parliament a Shiite Muslim. But the 
Maronites overwhelmingly dominated 
the setup through their power in the mili¬ 
tary and their economic influence. More¬ 
over, the Muslims are now believed to be 
the majority in the population. 

Traditionally clannish, the Maronites 
had no real political organization until 



Newly elected President Amin Gemayel 

A fervent call to reconstruct Lebanon. 


Pierre Gemayel, the father of Bashir and 
Amin, founded the paramilitary Phalan- 
gisl Party in 1936. His purpose: to estab¬ 
lish a political vehicle for the Maronites, 
something they had not really had before. 
Visiting the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, Ge¬ 
mayel was reportedly impressed by the 
discipline of Hitler’s Nazi Germany. He 
named his party after, and took many of 
his ideas from, the fascist Falange of 
Spain’s Francisco Franco. Nowadays 
Phalangist leaders disavow any fascist 
doctrine and prefer to call their organiza¬ 
tion the Kataeb Party. 

“We haven’t left Lebanon," says the 
still defiant elder Gemayel, who is 76. 
“The Jews left Israel and were gone for 
nearly 2,000 years. The Palestinians left 
Palestine. We did not leave.” It was not 
until 1948. when Palestinians fleeing the 
newly created state of Israel threatened to 
alter the Christian-Muslim balance in 
Lebanon, that Gemayel transformed the 


Phalangists into a fighting force. Maro¬ 
nites insist that the presence of armed 
Palestinians in Lebanon provoked the in¬ 
cident that sparked the bloody 1975 civil 
war: an attack on Pierre Gemayel by 
Muslim gunmen that left one of the Pha¬ 
langist leader’s bodyguards dead. Phalan¬ 
gist forces retaliated by shooting up a bus¬ 
load of Palestinians passing through a 
Christian area, starting the strife that set 
both Christian and Muslim factions 
against one another, destroyed much of 
downtown Beirut and left an estimated 
40,000 dead. 

By then, Bashir Gemayel had taken 
control of the Phalangist militia and ruth¬ 
lessly set about consolidating his party's 
power over other Maronite Christian 
groups. Bashir’s major challenger was 
Tony Franjieh, whose father Suleiman 
had been elected Lebanon's President in 
1970, and whose forces fought alongside 
the Phalangists during the civil war. 
Fianjich controlled parts of northern 
Lebanon with his own militia. In June 
1978, 200 Phalangists opened fire with 
rockets and guns on Franjieh’s house in 
the resort village of Ehden killing him, 
his wife, daughter and 35 others. Two 
years later, Bashir crushed the rival 
Christian forces of former President Ca¬ 
mille Chamoun. T he Gemayel forces cre¬ 
ated their own state within a state in 
East Beirut, making their own laws and 
efficiently handling such chores as 
running the telephones and collecting 
the garbage. Bashir Gemayel also was 
able to take control of the joint Leb¬ 
anese Forces, a supermilitia numbering 
25,000 that included most of the Chris¬ 
tian factions. 

S ince the civil war, the Phalangists 
have been supported and encouraged 
by the Israelis. Although they share a 
common hatred of the Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas. the Israelis viewed the Phalangists 
both as a counterweight to Syrian forces 
in Lebanon and as the group best able to 
stabilize the country. But for all the 
help the Israelis have given them over the 
years, the Phalangists did little to help 
when Israel invaded Lebanon in June. In 
a turbulent period, Bashir Gemayel did 
not want to risk offending the Muslims 
he had fought so often in the past, and 
was afraid he might have to fight 
again. 

The main question facing President 
Amin Gemayel, and his country, is 
whether the ruling Christian Phalangists 
can create and maintain a working alli¬ 
ance with their old Muslim foes that will 
survive the honeymoon period of the new 
presidency. As he accepted a red-and- 
white sash imprinted with the Cedar of 
Lebanon as the emblem of his office, Ge¬ 
mayel last week indicated that he per¬ 
ceived the dangers. “A single concern 
grips us now,” he said. “This is to stop the 
vicious cycle of bloody violence on Leba¬ 
non’s soil.'' —By Rust Hoyle. 

Reported by Mffiom Siewort/Befrvt 
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A Growing Sense off Betrayal 

Israel’s deceptions threaten to undermine U.S. credibility 


How do you deal with an 
ally you cannot trust? In the 
eyes of many in the Reagan 
Administration, that is the 
central dilemma confront¬ 
ing U.S. Middle East policy 
in the wake of the Beirut 
massacre. Teeth gritted, State Depart¬ 
ment and White House officials acknowl¬ 
edge that they must go on negotiating 
with the Israeli government of Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, if only be¬ 
cause any overt U.S. pressure would 
prompt disaffected Israelis to rally around 
him, making him even more defiant. But 
U.S. officials, despite their best diplomat¬ 
ic efforts, cannot hide a deep sense of be¬ 
trayal. Put crudely, they now believe the 


A trusting attitude toward all these Is¬ 
raeli assurances began with Ronald Rea¬ 
gan. The President has been slow to edu¬ 
cate himself in even the basics of Middle 
East policy. One aide recalls that Reagan 
recently examined a map of t he area, mea¬ 
sured the distance between points in Israel 
and Lebanon with his fingers according to 
the mileage scale, and exclaimed. "Gosh, 
they really are close!" Lacking a firm un¬ 
derstanding of Middle East politics and 
history, the President maintained the in¬ 
stinctive sympathy toward Israel that he 
has displayed throughout his political ca¬ 
reer, and his aides swallowed their grow¬ 
ing doubts. 

By so doing, they probably lost what¬ 
ever chance Washington might have had 


Palestinians' safety. Some U.S. officials 
now feel that was a mistake. Says one: "We 
did pull our troops out too soon, and we feel 
a sense of grief and responsibility." 

The U.S. guarantee of the Palestin¬ 
ians' safety was certainly a decision that 
came back to haunt Washington last 
week. The exact form in which the guar¬ 
antee was extended is a matter of consid¬ 
erable dispute. PL O. Representative Ja¬ 
mal Sourani told Time Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn that the P.L.O. had received 
the assurance "in writing from Habib." In 
an interview with the French newspaper 
Le Monde. P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Ara¬ 
fat asserted, "I have in hand a document" 
containing the guarantee; he said he had 
received it as a condition for agreeing to 
pull the P.L.O. fighters out of Beirut. In a 
speech in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, Arafat 
charged, "I was tricked." 

U.S. officials insist that there was no 
such document. But they concede that Ha- 




Reagan conferring with aides on the Beirut crisis: from left, Ambassador Habib, Secretary of State Shultz, Secretary of Defense Weinberger 


Begin government has lied to them—re¬ 
peatedly, deliberately, and in ways that 
tricked a gullible Washington into under¬ 
mining America's own credibility. 

In June the Israelis said their invasion 
of Lebanon was aimed only at clearing 
Palestine Liberation Organization guerril¬ 
las out of a 40-kilometer-deep zone along 
Israel’s borders; as it turned out, the army 
pushed deep into Lebanon and laid siege 
to Beirut. Next Israel pledged not to occu¬ 
py West Beirut if U.S. Special Envoy Phil¬ 
ip Habib could arrange an evacuation of 
the P.L.O. fighters holed up there; after the 
assassination of Lebanese President-elect 
Bashir Gemayel, the Israelis went into 
West Beirut on the pretext of preventing 
disorder. Finally, Americans charged that 
Ambassador to Washington Moshe Arens 
assured them on Begin's behalf that the Is¬ 
raelis would seize only "a few" strategic 
points in West Beirut. Instead, they took 
over the whole Muslim section of the city 
and then arranged for Christian militia¬ 
men to enter Palestinian refugee camps, 
with bloodcurdling consequences. 


to prevent the massacre, though doubtless 
that chance was extremely slim at best. 
Although the U.S denounced the Israeli 
occupation of West Beirut, the President 
undercut the force of the protest. Cam¬ 
paigning in New Jersey. Reagan offhand¬ 
edly commented, "I’m sure what led them 
to move in was an attack by some leftist 
militia forces." Says one U.S. foreign poli¬ 
cy analyst: "Begin is always watching to 
see if Reagan will go soft. And he will al¬ 
ways choose to believe those Reagan 
statements over a diplomatic message.' 

M uch worse, the U.S. earlier had ven¬ 
tured to guarantee the safety of the 
Palestinians in the refugee camps after a 
P.L.O. evacuation of West Beirut. The rea¬ 
son: Washington believed assurances from 
Jerusalem that there would be no Israeli 
occupation. Indeed, the U.S. led a pullout 
from Beirut of American Marines and 
French and Italian troops who had been 
sent to oversee the P.L.O. evacuation, 
though these were the only forces that 
could have backed up the guarantee of the 


bib did give the P.L.O. oral promises 
through Lebanese intermediaries that the 
Palestinians would be safe. The reason, ac¬ 
cording to one senior White House aide; 
"We had guaiantees from the Israelis, 
which we believed were adequate." When 
P.L.O. officials charge that the U.S. must 
share some responsibility for not prevent¬ 
ing the massacre, another official admits: 
"Quite candidly, they have a case." 

The consequence last week was a 
black mood in Washington. Reagan is de¬ 
scribed by aides as still ‘ very, very pro- 
Israel" but deeply disillusioned with its 
present government. Some of his lieuten¬ 
ants go much further. Storms one, invok¬ 
ing privately a name still publicly taboo in 
Washington: "Begin is like Nixon. He just 
keeps going too far; he refuses to listen; he 
is self-righteous. You cannot conduct busi¬ 
ness with him." 

In the next breath, however, this offi¬ 
cial and others concede that at least for the 
moment the U.S. has no alternative but to 
conduct business with Begin. Though it is 
hardly a secret that Washington would be 
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Israeli Ambassador Moshe Arens en route to a meeting at the State Department In Washington 


delighted to see the Israelis replace the Be¬ 
gin government with a new one, policy¬ 
makers stress that the U.S. dare not even 
appear to be trying to engineer such an 
outcome. As one official puts it: “The only 
thing that can save Begin lfrom the vocif¬ 
erous critics in his own country 1 is to let 
him claim the U.S. is trying to break down 
his government." Says Vice President 
George Bush: “We must avoid looking like 
we are intervening" in Israeli politics. 

In the minds of Reagan’s diplomatic 
planners, these considerations rule out use 
of the most obvious U.S. lever on Begin’s 
government: a reduction or suspension of 
U.S. military and economic aid to Israel. 
The counterargument, of course, is that 
continued generous U.S. aid to Israel un¬ 
derwrites the very Begin policies that 
Washington so furiously opposes. 

T he Administration's line, laid down by 
Reagan himself, will be to avoid public 
polemics but press both publicly and pri¬ 
vately for a withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon as a prelude to a broader 
Middle East peace settlement. In follow¬ 
ing that line, the Administration faces 
great difficulties. Officials had hoped to 
launch two-track negotiations: 1) talks 
about a pullout of Israeli and Syrian forces 
from Lebanon; 2) separate negotiations on 
the basis of Reagan’s Sept. 1 plan for Pal¬ 
estinian autonomy in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip and eventual federation of 
those areas with Jordan. That hope is 
gone, and Habib will find himself conduct¬ 
ing very different two-track talks: separate 
but coordinated negotiations with Israel 
and Syria for withdrawal of their troops 
from Lebanon. Habib began these talks 
over the weekend by conferring with Is¬ 
raeli officials in Jerusalem. 

T he Administration’s hope is that even 
if the Begin government survives, re¬ 
vulsion over the massacre in Israel, the 
U.S. and the world at large will force the 
Prime Minister to moderate his obstinate 
policies. “In a gruesome way,’’ says a U.S. 
diplomat, “the massacre may do more to 
soften up Begin than anything we can 
do.’’ Already Begin seems to have lost 
many of his staunch supporters in the U.S. 
and is coming under scathing attack. In 
the press. New York Times Columnist 
William Satire, until last week a Begin 
stalwart, called the massacre “a tragedy 
that was also a defeat for the Israeli 
army” and urged “an immediate pullback 
from West Beirut." Washington Post Col¬ 
umnist Joseph Kraft, long a defender of 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, wrote last 
week that “that policy .. . has now ended 
in disaster" and asserted: “In conscience. 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin ought 
to resign.” 

In Congress, Democratic Senator 
Alan Cranston of California, accurately 
describing himself as one of the most 
longstanding and strongest of Israel's 
many supporters in the legislature, held a 
press conference to release the text of a 
four-page personal letter he had sent to 
jtegin. Said Cranston to the Israeli Prime 


Minister: “It increasingly appears that 
you and I Israeli Defense Minister Ariell 
Sharon have substituted naked military 
force for a balanced foreign policy." The 
House last week passed a bill providing a 
bit less than $2.2 billion in U.S. economic 
and military aid to Israel during fiscal 
1983, which starts Oct. 1, or about $300 
million less than Reagan had asked for. 

The American Jewish community is 
now split by sickening doubls. Norman 
Podhoretz, editor of the monthly Com¬ 
mentary. wrote defensively last week that 
“when Christians murdered Muslims for 
having murdered Christians, the world 
immediately began denouncing the Jews 
who were, at the very worst, indirectly in¬ 
volved." Leaders of major U.S. Jewish or¬ 
ganizations pleaded over and over again 
last week that Israel not be hastily judged 
guilty of complicity in the massacre. Even 
so, they went further in dissociating them¬ 
selves from Begin’s policies than they ever 
had before. Three of the largest organiza¬ 
tions, B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish 
Committee and the American Jewish 
Congress, all formally called for exactly 
the independent Israeli investigation into 



Sorrowf ul Israeli supporter Cranston 

A charge of "naked military force." 


the massacre that Begin initially refused 
to permit. Said Maynard Wishner, presi¬ 
dent of the American Jewish Committee: 
“Every step must be taken by every party 
involved, directly or indirectly, including 
Israel, to determine how this tragedy oc¬ 
curred and by whom these crimes were 
perpetrated." 

Among individual American Jews, a 
debate that already had been open and an¬ 
guished is now sometimes turning angry as 
well, as was illustrated last week by a scene 
in New York City’s diamond center. A 
businessman climbing off a bus on his way 
to work told TIME Correspondent Peter 
Stoler: “The P.L.O. must be destroyed." 
American critics of Begin, he implied, 
were ashamed of their own Jewishness. 
That provoked a passerby to shout an ob¬ 
scenity. Begin’s initial refusal to allow an 
independent investigation of the massa¬ 
cre, charged the second man. “makes it 
look as if Israel is either unforgivably arro¬ 
gant or has something to hide." 

I n Connecticut, a middle-aged Jewish 
lawyer spoke up during a discussion of 
the Middle East between Democratic 
Senatorial Candidate Toby Moffett and 
200 students and faculty members of the 
University of Bridgeport. In a shaky but 
deep voice, he called out. “T believe there 
has been genocide committed in the name 
of Israel, a country I have defended in ev¬ 
ery way imaginable all my life. As an 
American I think we should cut off the 
arms and monetary benefits." The audi¬ 
ence first listened in hushed silence, then 
burst into applause as the lawyer strode 
out of the room. 

What effect, if any, all this may have 
on Israeli government policy cannot be 
predicted. U.S. officials cling to the hope 
that the horror may yet prod all sides in the 
Middle East to some new accommodation. 
But already it seems clear that the Begin 
government has lost the trust of the U.S. 
Administration, and at the moment has 
lost the trust of the U.S. people as well. Re¬ 
building this trust is an urgent task—and a 
necessity. —By George J. Church. 

Reported by Johanna McGeary and John F. 
Stacks/Washington 
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Israel’s Moral Nightmare 


T he photographs are becoming a sort of gen re of the late 20:h worldly power v 

century: the massacre shots. We see the crumpled litter of The unthink 
bodies, the familiar, companionably mounded flesh reposing on the radical vuln< 
the bare dirt in the sun in a stunned fatal sprawl. The inarticu- gressive and abs« 
late carrion aftermath. We have seen them in Viet Nam and El Sharon, that mor 
Salvador and Uganda and Rhodesia and God knows where. My the means. It is a 
Lai is the primordial scene of the type. The same evil black bats People of the Boc 
burst flapping out of the pictures, into the brain, and each time Menachem l 
the mind flinches and contracts and sickens and grieves for a still likes to carr 
moment. And yet, unless the slaughter has some especially luna- useful in the com 
tic human interest, as Jonestown did. we move on soon enough to government repe 
other business. All of that death dissolves by and by into a form and respect for h 
of abstraction. cause of pogroms 

Such killing has become a kind of unofficial policy in the are many centur 
world. The statistics of mass murder in the past decade or so (at dispensation. Th; 
least 100,000 Hutus killed by Tutsis in Bu - tAMMA— LIAI 

rundi, for example, or the million or three 
Cambodians dead under Pol Pot) somehow 
should make the deaths in the Palestinian 
camps seem less cataclysmic, less impos- 

ingly significant Horrible, of course. But tint 

Lebanese Christians and Muslims have IHr 

been trafficking in such mutual slaughter 

forever Their blood feud in the past seven 

years has taken more than 60,000 lives. £ 

But the killings in the camps of West M. J 

Beirut assumed a profound significance in 
the moral thinking and rhetoric of the 
world. Why? Because of the Israelis. In 
part, they were being judged by the old dou¬ 
ble standard. But there was more: the Israe¬ 
lis were actually parked there, just outside 
the camps, with all of their tradition, with 
all the edifice of Jewish morality. The 
Christians blasted away for a night and a 
day and a night, and the Jews with the guns 
averted their gaze. 

It was unjust that the blame for the 
atrocity hailed down upon Israelis alone. I 
The Christian militiamen who actually did Entebbe hero: an image of Israel at Its best 
the evil work were rarely mentioned. Pre¬ 
sumably. that kind of Hobbesian savagery comes so naturally to science is obvioi 
them that it hardly bears remarking. There was a strange com- plunge abruptly i 
pliment concealed here. The world accused Israel so violently in in which most his 
part because the massacre profoundly violated Israel's own mor- Given the cut 
al standards. Some of the vitriol, too, was just anti-Semitism Israeli behavior j 
dressed up to look like righteous indignation. almost impossible 

Nevertheless, for Israel, for Jews around the world, the mas- thing a good dea 

sacre was a moral nightmare. It penetrated to the deepest ques- the civilized do i 

tions of the Jewish character and identity, to the core of the Jew- guns and send Lh< 

ish idea. beasts will eventi 

In his memoirs, Menachem Begin wrote fiercely of the emer- Begin and hi 
gence of “the Fighting Jew.” For much of Jewish history, capital. His great 

through the long centuries of the Diaspora, that phrase was an ly to Legitimize tl 

oxymoron, a kind of contradiction in terms. Israel was the ere- A deep, sharp a 

ation of fighting Jews, of course, but at least until the Six-Day Jewish commun 

War of 196 7 , Israel was the heroic and demociatic underdog again? Think ol 

struggling for its very existence in the vast and hostile Arab wil- Think of it now. > 

derness. For a couple of thousand years, Jewish morality presup- however, should 

posed a kind of victim's righteousness, the special blameless- Characteristic A 

ness of those without great collective power. Now Israel ranks these camps cha 

fourth among the military powers of the world. The deepest The Christian m 

question framed by the massacre in West Beirut was this: Has teachings of Ch] 

Israel yet managed to formulate a morality that squares its character. The Is 


worldly power with the individual consciences of its people? 

The unthinkable tragedies of Jewish history conspire with 
the radical vulnerability of Israel to enforce sometimes an ag¬ 
gressive and absolutist approach to life. In a warrior like Ariel 
Sharon, that morality hardens into a brute logic: the end justifies 
the means. It is a complicated and dangerous business when the 
People of the Book become also a People of the Gun. 

Menachem Begin refuses to struggle with this dilemma. He 
still likes to carry the blank check of Jewish history: he finds it 
useful in the conduct of government and war. "No one," Begin's 
government repeats with a baleful glare, "will preach to us ethics 
and respect for human life." Why not? Because of the record, be¬ 
cause of pogroms and the 6 million dead in the Holocaust. There 
are many centuries in that line. Begin claims that as the Israeli 
dispensation. That is the moral capital of world Jewry, cataclys- 
tAMMA— LIAISON mically acquired. Do not presume to dis¬ 
cuss suffering and death with a people that 
1* has passed through Auschwitz Yes. On the 

IL- other hand, the Begin government's Stale¬ 
ys, ment suggests clearly that l) it has nothing 

vflk left to learn on the subject of ethics and re- 

W spect for human life, which is demonstrably 

9^1 not true, and 2) it is certainly not for the rest 

of the world, meaning, implicitly, the his- 
JK| jfk torical tormentors of Jews, to presume to 

give moral instruction to the Jewish people. 
Begin in his combative mode strikes ugly 
k s JHP notes. Last week his government even used 
^ the dark phrase “blood libel" to dismiss 

A ^ i HU condemnations of the Israeli army's behav- 
1P ■ lor al lhe cam P s The Phrase invidiously 

NlH hnked lhe critics to the medieval anti-Sem- 

liGS who accusecl J ews of crucifying Chris- 
i tian children and drinking their blood at 

Passover. 

jTjKKt The -i ew ' s h conscience is often a splen- 

did moral instrument, one of the most high- 
ly developed in the world. The internal an- 
* guish in Israel Last week, with half the 

of Israel at Its best country calling for Lhe resignation of Begin 

and Sharon, demonstrated that that con¬ 
science is obviously in good working order. Israel seemed to 
plunge abruptly into mortal fallibility into the ambiguous mess 
in which most history occurs. 

Given the customary alertness of the Jewish conscience, the 
Israeli behavior in West Beirut is nearly inexplicable. It seems 
almost impossible to absolve the Israel Defense Forces of some¬ 
thing a good deal uglier than incompetence there. In any case, 
the civilized do not make contracts with beasts and give them 
guns and send them out to do a little messy surrogate killing. The 
beasts will eventually come to inhabit the soul of their sponsor. 

Begin and his government have squandered Israel's moral 
capital. His greatest disservice has been to invite and very near¬ 
ly to Legitimize the intense criticism of Israel all over the world. 
A deep, sharp apprehension has passed through the world's 
Jewish community: Will Begin make anti-Semitism popular 
again? Think of Israel's image in the world after Entebbe. 
Think of it now. Any fair judgment of Israel's long-run morality, 
however, should follow what might be called the Doctrine of 
Characteristic Acts. Was the behavior of the Israeli forces at 
these camps characteristic of Israeli society, of Israeli morals? 
The Christian militiamen, who do not seem to have read the 
teachings of Christ, were thoroughly and catastrophically in 
character. The Israelis were not. —By Lance Marrow 
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WEST GERMANY 

Marriages Witho ut Love 

In Bonn, the construction of coalitions gets complicated 


T he parliamentary ploy bears the 
sinister label of Kdnigsmord (mur¬ 
der of a king), but the intent is en¬ 
tirely bloodless. As soon as Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt’s ruling coalition 
crumbled two weeks ago, Opposition 
Leader Helmut Kohl pressed ahead with 
his plan to become West Germany's first 
Christian Democratic Chancellor 
in 13 years. Rebuffing Schmidt’s 
call for elections, Kohl prepared to 
introduce a rarely used vote of no 
confidence in the Bundestag to 
bring down Schmidt's minority 
government immediately. If his 
strategy works. Kohl will move into 
the modern glass-and-steel Chan¬ 
cellery along the bank of the Rhine 
this week. 

But the staid predictability of 
Bonn politics quickly took on the 
intrigue of a Florentine court last 
week. Initially, Kohl was confident 
that former Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, leader of the 
centrist Free Democrats who bolt¬ 
ed Schmidt's government, could de¬ 
liver at least 33 voles from his par¬ 
ty’s 51 members of parliament. This 
total would provide Kohl 259 votes, 
when added to the 226 of his coali¬ 
tion. Schmidt's S.P.D. has only 215 
seats, and depended on heavy Free 
Democrat support to stay in office. 

Kohl and Genscher had been talk¬ 
ing quietly of creating a new center- 
right coalition for more than a year, 
ever since the Free Democrats be¬ 
gan slipping badly in the polls as a 
result of factional disputes plaguing 
Schmidt's Social Democrats. 

Kohl and Genscher. however, 
were unprepared for two challenges 
that made their task more complicated 
and the ultimate outcome less certain. 
Genscher was confronted by an outburst 
of opposition from left-leaning elements 
in his party about the wisdom of breaking 
with the Social Democrats. And Franz Jo¬ 
sef Strauss, leader of the Christian Social 
Union, the Christian Democratic Union's 
sister party in Bavaria, raised his thunder¬ 
ous voice against the notion of merging 
with the Free Democrats. Insisting that 
“a marriage without love" was not des¬ 
tined to endure. Strauss issued a "non- 
negotiable" demand for national elections 
by the end of the year. He expected that 
the Christian Democrats would win a ma¬ 
jority, allowing them to rule alone, 
^ygtrauss's call for early elections sent 


shivers of fear through the Free Demo¬ 
crats. Genscher had repeatedly stressed to 
Kohl that he needed time to repair the 
damage to his party’s popularity and that 
a rush to new elections could prove fatal. 
The respected Allensbach Institute pro¬ 
duced a snap poll last week showing that 
popular support for the Free Democrats 


had dropped to 2.3%, a precipitous de¬ 
cline from the \0.6% they won in the 1980 
national elections. According to the West 
German constitution, a party must get at 
least 5%> of the vote to be represented in 
parliament. After hearing Strauss's de¬ 
mand. Genscher declared that unless 
elections were delayed until next year, he 
would not provide the votes necessary to 
elect Kohl Chancellor. 

Sensing a threat to his bid for power. 
Kohl invited Genscher and Strauss to his 
cluttered office in the Bundestag to thrash 
out their differences. Around midnight on 
Monday they emerged with a compro¬ 
mise accord. Strauss abandoned his de¬ 
mand for elections by the end of the year 
and accepted Kohl's proposal to hold the 


vote on March 6, 1983. He also got Kohl 
and Genscher to agree to postpone the no- 
confidence vote against Schmidt until 
Oct. 1. 

It was a shrewd maneuver that put 
even more pressure on Genscher going 
into last Sunday's election in Hesse. If the 
Free Democrats won less than 5%> of the 
vote, Gcnscher’s bargaining hand 
would be drastically weakened. He 
might not get all four ministerial 
posts, including the Foreign Minis¬ 
try for himself, that he had de¬ 
manded. The outcome in Hesse 
could even call into question the de¬ 
gree of F.D.P. support for Kohl in 
the looming no-confidence vote. 

A growing minority of Free 
Democrats regards any alignment 
with the Christian Democrats as 
foolish opportunism and wants to 
explore the chances for a recon¬ 
ciliation with the S.P.D. After 
Schmidt's speech announcing the 
collapse of his coalition, women 
parliamentarians of both the S.P.D. 
and F.D.P. tearfully embraced one 
another in the aisles. Describing 
her party’s realignment as “a coup 
from above," Free Democratic 
Member Helga Schuchardt said: “It 
is not we who are splitting the party 
but those who got us into this situa¬ 
tion." A Free Democrat voter in 
Bonn complained, ‘i voted F.D.P. 
because they were in coalition 
with Schmidt. Now they are 
switching to Kohl, and I feel cheat¬ 
ed and dismayed." 

Four out of eleven F.D.P. re¬ 
gional groups asked the party lead¬ 
ership last week to call an emergen¬ 
cy convention to debate the shift in 
coalitions. The demand, however, came 
too late to allow the session to be held be¬ 
fore this week’s scheduled no-confidence 
vote in the Bundestag. In a letter to party 
workers. Genscher defended what he 
called "our courageous decision" to join 
the Christian Democrats and assured his 
followers that the step would prove 
"worthwhile." In response to the attacks 
on his decision, Genscher reminded mem¬ 
bers that the F.D.P.’s political survival had 
been jeopardized by the fact that it was as¬ 
sociated with the Social Democrats, who 
had been steadily losing power. The 
F.D.P. was also damaged by its constant 
bickering with Schmidt’s party over de¬ 
fense and economic issues. Example: the 
moderate F.D.P. opposed the Chancellor's 

Am 
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Bavaria's Franz Josef Strauss 

program of heavy deficit spending on pub¬ 
lic projects to generate jobs. 

Genscher’s critics inside the party 
contend that they will suffer at the polls 
because they jolted the country’s deep 
yearning for stability. West Germans are 
so afraid of political disarray that Kdnigs - 
mord has been tried only once before.* 
Some analysts believe that voters may 
punish the F.D.P. more for disrupting the 
existing order than for feuding with the 
Social Democrats. Says French Political 
Scientist Alfred Grosser, an expert on 
Germany: “In 1976 and 1980, the F.D.P. 
benefited at the polls by being able to say, 
‘We are no longer a switching party.’ Now 
the Free Democrats are once again a 
switching party.’’ 

Strauss insists that he is not try¬ 
ing to spoil Kohl's chances. His mo¬ 
tive, instead, is to gain as much clout 
as possible within the new coalition 
at the expense of Genscher’s Free 
Democrats. After arriving in Bonn 
last week, Strauss declared: “It is 
high time that the F.D.P. learned 
moderation and modesty from its de¬ 
cline.” With opinion polls showing 
that 52.7% of West German voters 
now support the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, Strauss believes the time is ripe 
to form a government without the 
F.D.P. He also has his eye on the 
posts of Vice Chancellor and Foreign 
Minister, which would be offered to 
Genscher as leader of the coalition’s 
second partner. “Strauss is not going 
to sabotage Kohl’s election, because 
he knows that this would catapult 
him out of office,” says a fellow 
Christian Democrat. “But he is going 
to make as much trouble as possible 
in order to undermine the Free Dem¬ 
ocrats as a long-term political part- 

*In 1972, Christian Democratic Leader 
Rainer Barzel, tempted by the government’s 
narrow margin of seats, sought to topple Social 
Democratic Chancellor Willy Brandt. He 


ner.” For this reason, nothing would 
please Strauss more than to see the F.D.P 
falter in the Hesse elections. 

Kohl, on the other hand, is anxious to 
keep Genscher and the F.D.P. as a coun¬ 
terweight to Strauss, who was defeated 
handily in the 1980 elections by Schmidt. 
Kohl knows that governing with the for¬ 
midable Bavarian at his elbow would be 
like a dachshund s trying to control a 
rogue elephant. In addition. Kohl feels 
that the Christian Democrats need to 
forge a strong alliance with the F.D.P. if 
they hope to remain in power for more 
than one term. Kohl is reported to believe 
that the conservatives in West Germany 
today do not hold a “natural” majority, 
since some of their support derives from 
voters temporarily disaffected with the So¬ 
cial Democrats. Once the S.P.D. emerges 
from its political doldrums, the traditional 
balance between the two major parties will 
probably be restored, and the support of a 
third party will be indispensable for any 
government. 



S ince the coalition’s breakup, 
Schmidt’s party has received a 
“sympathy boost.” The latest Al- 
lensbach poll showed that the So¬ 
cial Democrats have rebounded from a 
low ebb of 31 .4','r last July to 36.8%. Dur¬ 
ing the Hesse campaign, the S.P.D. plas¬ 
tered Free Democratic posters with red 
stickers denouncing their “Betrayal in 
Bonn.” In recent speeches, Schmidt has 
heaped scorn on the Free Democrats, 
calling Genscher a Weinpansc/ter (some¬ 
one who sells wine diluted with water). As 
he took the helm of a riverboat on the 
Rhine last week, Schmidt implied that he 



failed by two votes, and in the 1972 national Chancellor Schmidt endures a rainy Social Democratic rally rai era 

election the Christian Democrats suffered sig- —————--—r-*-— -z ———77 - 77—77 - - 7 -- —rrr, tr T" 

niftcant losses. //w old allies, he claimed, were unreliable and stupid . Report* 


Free Democrat Hans-Dietrlch Genscher 

was glad to be rid of the Free Democrats. 
“With the F.D.P. you can count on one 
thing: their lack of character," he de¬ 
clared. "If they were stupid but still loyal, 
that would be worse for us, but they were 
unreliable as well as stupid.” 

For the moment, the traumatic divorce 
has silenced Schmidt's left-wing critics. 
Writers and intellectuals who opposed the 
Social Democratic leadership's decision to 
accept NATO’s installation of cruise and 
Pershing II nuclear missiles on West Ger¬ 
man soil next year are again rallying 
around the party. Author GOnter Grass 
and his wife have for the first time become 
card-carrying members of the S.P.D. be- 
hgrty cause they did not believe in being 
schdnwetter (fair-weather) socialists. 

In the short term, Schmidt’s fall 
would not substantially change West 
German policies. Kohl's new coali¬ 
tion would probably cut some welfare 
benefits and provide more business in¬ 
centives to spur economic recovery. 
Foreign policy, as one C.D.U. deputy 
puts it, will be characterised by “conti¬ 
nuity with new accents.” Kohl, who is 
more reticent and less arrogant than 
Schmidt, would probably improve the 
tone of Bonn s sometimes testy rela¬ 
tions with Washington. Unlike the 
S.P.D., the Christian Democrats do i 
not have to put up with a noisy minor- | 
ity that opposed a strong NATO defense 
against Soviet expansionism. 

Some analysts warn that the de¬ 
cline of the middle-roading Free 
Democrats could produce a growing 

\ polarization within the country. Oth¬ 
ers question whether the German pen¬ 
chant for dynamic leadership, after 13 
years of Brandt and Schmidt, can be 
satisfied by the unassertive Kohl. At a 
time when a protracted global reces¬ 
sion has shrunk hopes for a return to 
the country’s enviable prosperity, 
West Germans must also confront the 
unknown parameters of a new politi- 
™»y cal era. — ByWttllomDrozdtek. 

lid” Reported by RokmdFlemM/Bonn 
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SWEDEN 

Palme 's Sun day 

A radical returns to power 

i t could have been the last hurrah for 
one of Western Europe's best-known 
socialist leaders. "Much is at stake for 
Olof Palme," wrote a top Swedish politi¬ 
cal columnist. "It is a question of winning 
or disappearing." During six years in po¬ 
litical exile, former Prime Minister 
Palme. 55, crisscrossed the globe as a 
spokesman for disarmament groups and a 
mediator in the Iran-Iraq war. This sum¬ 
mer, however, he reverted to his familiar 
role of politician, as he sought to avenge 
successive defeats that have deprived his 
Social Democratic Party from governing 
the cradle-to-grave welfare society that it 
built during 44 years in power. 

When the votes were tallied in the 
Sunday election, Palme had won what 
some observers called his "first real vie- 





Victorio us Palme on election night 

Big spending is back in style . 

tory" in 13 years as parly leader. The So¬ 
cial Democrats swept back to power by 
winning 166 seats against a combined to¬ 
tal of 163 seats for the three-party non- 
Socialist bloc. 

Palme won the support of Swedish vot¬ 
ers by exploiting growing fears of unem¬ 
ployment. Even though the official jobless 
rate stands at only 3.7%. Palme contended 
that it was "moving toward 4% or 5%, a 
tiny rate in many countries, but one that 
Swedes won't stand for.' In Norrbotten, 
the region with the highest official unem¬ 
ployment rate in the country (8.5%), the 
Social Democrats won nearly two-thirds 
of the vote. Palme also castigated the cen¬ 
ter-liberal government's program of wel¬ 
fare cuts designed to slow down growing 
deficits, which contribute to giving Swedes 
world's highest tax burden. 




The Social Democrats’ resurgence 
seemed less a reflection of voter sympathy 
for a move back to the left than an expres¬ 
sion of public disenchantment with the 
austerity policies of outgoing Prime Min¬ 
ister Thorbjorn Falldin. During his five 
years in power, the stubborn sheep farmer 
juggled three governments in an unsuc¬ 
cessful bid to forge a unified coalition 
among Sweden's fractious non-Socialist 
parties. Confronted with an inflation rate 
of 8.5% and a budget deficit of $12.8 bil¬ 
lion (about 12% of the country's gross na¬ 
tional product, in contrast to the U.S. defi¬ 
cit of about 4%). Falldin tried to trim 
social-welfare spending. He cut back on 
such popular measures as pensions, sick 
pay and subsidies for rent and food The 
subsequent outcry virtually ensured last 
week's election to the Social Democrats. 

Once in office, Palme hopes to apply 
his party's free-spending credo as a pana¬ 
cea for Sweden's sluggish economy. He 
promised to cancel planned cuts in sick 
pay and to increase funding for child-care 
centers. Unemployment compensation 
and pensions will be raised to keep up 
with inflation. In addition, Palme has 
proposed a mammoth $320 million gov¬ 
ernment investment scheme to build new 
roads, bridges and housing projects that 
he believes will generate up to 40,000 new 
jobs. To finance the programs, the Social 
Democrats want to hike the country’s 
21.5% sales tax by another 2%. 

P alme’s most controversial plan is 
known as the wage-earner fund, an 
innovative concept designed to increase 
worker investment in industry. The plan 
would impose a 1% levy on wages, paid by 
the employer, and a 20% corporate tax on 
"excess profits." to be contributed to a 
fund that would be set up in each of Swe¬ 
den's 24 counties. The pool of money, ex¬ 
pected to grow by $1 billion a year, would 
be used to purchase shares in profitable 
companies. Critics in business and indus¬ 
try as well as Palme’s political opponents 
warn, however, that the funds would 
eventually take over the companies. 
Swedish industry crusaded vigorously 
against the proposal. 

Many industrialists insist that if the 
plan is carried out the exodus of Swedish 
firms will accelerate. Faced with workers 
who earn the world's highest wages and a 
57% tax on profits, Swedish companies 
have placed as much as one-quarter of the 
country's total investments overseas. A 
European Community survey of 120 Eu¬ 
ropean business managers conducted this 
year named Sweden as a country with one 
of the worst business climates. 

Falldin's defeat underscored a trend 
of voter discontent that has affected gov¬ 
ernments of all ideological shades in i 
Western Europe. Even Palme had to ad¬ 
mit last week that his party won mainly 
because "the Swedish people wanted a 
change.” If Palme's nostrums do not im¬ 
prove the economy, the Swedes may 
shortly want a change again. ■ 








Defendant Fagan in family-album photograph 


No Trespassing 

Palace intruder is innocent 

A sked why he had committed the al¬ 
leged burglary and drunk wine be¬ 
longing to the son of the owner of the 
premises, the defendant replied that he 
was "obeying a little voice in my head. Se¬ 
curity was so bad I wanted to show as an 
example that 1 could get in." A°. for the al¬ 
leged theft, he said, "1 was thirsty and 
could not find a tap. [The winel was in a 
cupboard. 1 was just waiting to be cap¬ 
tured." As courtroom explanations go. 
they were certainly imaginative. But they 
were enough to convince a jury at Lon¬ 
don's Old Bailey that Michael Fagan, 34, 
had not acted criminally. After deliberat¬ 
ing for only 14 minutes, the jury found the 
unemployed laborer not guilty of burglar¬ 
izing Buckingham Palace last June 7, 
when he drank half of a $5.40 bottle of 
Riesling belonging to Prince Charles. 

Fagan was arrested not during that 
visit but on a more famous one a month 
later In the early hours of July 9, he 
climbed into the palace. After wandering 
the corridors, he entered Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's bedroom and woke the sleeping 
monarch. Police did not charge Fagan 
with a crime for that intrusion, since he 
had not threatened any harm to the 
Queen or stolen any possessions. Under 
British law, trespass without causing actu¬ 
al damage or harming anyone is a civil 
matter and does not carry the risk of a jail 
sentence. Fagan was on trial for a bur¬ 
glary only in connection with his earlier, 
undetected break-in, which he confessed 
to police after his arrest. Yet to make the 
burglary charge stick, the prosecution had 
to prove that Fagan had entered the pal¬ 
ace with the intention of stealing some¬ 
thing. a notion the jury rejected. 

However correct in law, Fagan’s ac¬ 
quittal prompted public expressions of 
outrage and raised the possibility of legal 
reform. Home Secretary William White- 
law said a change in the law of trespass 
may be considered to make it possible to 
charge trespassers with criminal penal¬ 
ties. Said the tabloid Sun: "Next time you 
are walking along the Mall and feel 
thirsty, why not pop into Buckingham 
Palace for a glass or two?" ■ 





Marching to a Union Beat _ 

A day of demonstrations heralds new labor discontent 

A s such things go, it was a rather jolly I tions: workers at a Vauxhall 1 
demonstration. The weather was un- Rolls-Royce plant struck, as 


tions: workers at a Vauxhall Motors and a 
demonstration. The weather was un- Rolls-Royce plant struck, as did some of as well 
seasonably perfect last Wednesday morn- Queen Elizabeth's royal gardeners. ers, esf 

ing as 100,000-odd trade unionists, politi- As more-or-less normal work re- realize* 
cians. striking workers, students and sumed on Thursday, union leaders point a 

random left-wing activists gathered in claimed overwhelming victory. But the The re; 

London’s Jubilee Gardens south of the government took a different view. Em- ing of' 

Thames River. Carrying banners that ployment Secretary Norman Tebbitt Falklai 

proclaimed such sentiments as down commented that it looked as though 90'* ber of < 

WITH THATCHER, wages TOR house- of Britain worked normally. That was a include 

WIVES and, from a Scotsman, REMEMBER considerable blessing, since 100'* support ment’s 

BANNOCKBURN.* early arrivals were cn- could have cost the nation $1.3 billion in taste fo 

tertained by acting students 

singing songs written for the , 

occasion and the Royal Phil- i 

tion of the Blue Danube . Short- 

ly after noon the march be- llip 

gan, a two-hour, three-mile- 

through the heart of London to ^HRR|> 

The march, like many si- 'Mmr ' ’^Rf r 

multaneous demonstrations 
across the country, was led by 

a group of uniformed nurses. |4lR , ■jRjRRF' 

tion wide Day of Action in |S| { 

support of the nurses' five- flpi^ SIR \Jy a^RR .,, 

tors were asked to strike for at 1 y t ^ 4 .;) ^P rSfI k * L, 

least an hour or two, if not the * C TjHf 2 a. 

whole day, in a show of soli- | jSffir £ C ,f A 

and other health-service work- \ 1 g K 1 V 

ers. But the other motives were £ JB 

less explicit. Even before the 

protests it was clear that union fR^RRkRIR^^RRHsPv^HLr^ ^SRy 
leaders and opposition Labor JRS^ v " %]R|^R 

the nurses' cause to mount a • 1 I’l 

tough new political attack on 
Margaret Thatcher’s Conser- 

vative government; this action Rp 

As a display of"union unity. ^ R/ jqgg 

the Day of Action had only PRHfc m & ■HBWBBK": ‘ "* l ' MH 

mixed success. In London, Strik ing nurse s at the head o f London's ma s s march pas sing Big Ben 

Fleet Street newspapers failed Part ofa nationwide dress rehearsal for a wave of union militancy. 
to publish, most ambulances 


stopped running, many schoolteachers 
failed to appear, operations at Heathrow 
Airport were temporarily suspended and 
work halted at most government offices. 
Elsewhere the stoppages were more spo¬ 
radic; turnout was heaviest in the indus¬ 
trial north and weakest in the south. Most 
of Britain's shipyards, ports and coal 
mines closed for at least part of the day, 
although the Confederation of British In¬ 
dustry estimated that the number of em¬ 
ployees at private firms who did not ap¬ 
pear was minimal. There were excep- 

*A battle in 1314 in which Scots under Robert the 
Bruce routed Edward Il’s target English army and 
regained independence. 


lost production, almost half as much as 
the price tag for the eleven-week-long 
Falklands war. Insisting that the low pri¬ 
vate-sector turnout vindicated the gov¬ 
ernment's policies, Tebbitt added that 
“the strike action has been largely con¬ 
fined to areas where the closed shop gives 
the unions the power to punish those who 
want to work.” Said Social Services Secre¬ 
tary Norman Fowler: “The Day of Action 
has changed nothing.” He vowed that 
there will be no “new money” for hospital 
workers, mostly members of the Confed¬ 
eration of Health Service Employees 
(COHSE). 

But behind all the government and 


union rhetoric, the issue of the relatively 
underpaid nurses (average weekly salary: 
$140) and ancillary workers ($102) plays 
only a partial role in the continuing con¬ 
frontation. The nurses' demand for a I2°? 
raise in wages, vs. the government's initial 
offer of 6.4'/,, won support from the TUC 
as well as public sympathy. Union lead¬ 
ers, especially those of the militant wing, 
realized that they had a potent rallying 
point and a new banner to march behind. 
The real dispute, which follows the melt¬ 
ing of Thatcher's once considerable post- 
Falklands popularity, centers on a num¬ 
ber of different, but related, points. They 
include the painful results of the govern¬ 
ment's economic policies and its growing 
taste for union busting. 

un Labor leaders are bitter at 
tough economic policies that 
have cut budget deficits and 
dampened inflation at the 
price of sending unemploy¬ 
ment to a new all-time high of 
14'*. The unions are also upset 
at the government's frequent 
hints that it intends to cut 
spending further by disman¬ 
tling and partly privatizing 
Britain's extensive National 
Health Service, charging fees 
for care that is now free. That 
anger was further fueled by the 
recent tightening of a 1980 act 
0 j«fS55# Parliament that cut union 
powers and removed their 76- 
* w year-old immunity from civil 
y - prosecution. It also gave em- 

u,’ , ‘ ployers the right to sue if 
damaged by so-called second- 
zz* ary strikes (in which, for ex- 
.RI ample, coal miners lay down 
Rt their tools and picket docks). 

h J^R The new legislation, which 
RyMpSl will go into effect late this 
year or early next, makes the 
9RR^ unions liable for still higher 
^^^HR damages. 

sf-Vr-flR In this context, the more 
militant union leaders are al- 
most eager for a confrontation. 
^^^R For them, the nurses' Day of 
^^^R Action was a dress rehearsal 
■ for their own forthcoming pay 

claims and, they hoped, the 
’IHi perfect opportunity to bust the 
Big Ben __ government's wage restraints. 
tilifancy. Arthur Scargill, the Marxist 

leader of the National U nion of 
Mineworkers. has been particularly vocal, 
not least because he has a new contract to 
negotiate for his workers later this year. 
But despite this threat of fresh strikes, and 
Prime Minister Thatcher's comment in 
Tokyo last week that the day of demon¬ 
strations noticeably hurt Britain's image 
among potential foreign investors, the 
government s firm stand shows no signs of 
cracking. “Thatcher has nailed her flag 
to the mast,” says a Cabinet minister. “The 
unions know in their hearts that, unlike 
her predecessors, this Prime Minister 
will not be forced into an economic 
policy U turn.” — By Jay D. Palmer. Reported 
by Mary Cronin and Thomae Leveneon/London 




DIPLOMACY 

Peking Parley 

Little new on Hong Kong 

I n the late 16th century, eyeing the riches 
of Cathay, England's Queen Elizabeth I 
wrote to Emperor Shen Zong suggesting 
that their two realms establish trade with 
each other. Last week British Prime Minis¬ 
ter Margaret Thatcher was in China stress¬ 
ing the same topic—and something else. 
China needs Western expertise to hasten 
its economic development, she told her 
hosts, and Britain has that expertise—not 
to mention airplanes, arms and other in¬ 
dustrial wares. Coupled with the now stan¬ 
dard warning about Soviet ag¬ 
gressiveness (“We must not give 
wings to tigers." she declared, 
quoting an old Chinese saying), it 
was the sort of thing Western 
leaders always say when they go 
to Peking. But Thatcher had 
more on her mind. She was in 
China to begin official talks on 
the future of Britain’s richest col¬ 
ony: Hong Kong. 

Thatcher’s visit to China, the 
first by a serving British Prime 
Minister, was the centerpiece of a 
two-week, three-count iy swing 
through the Far East. Britain’s 
99-year lease on the New Territo¬ 
ries and parts of Kowloon, rough¬ 
ly 90% of the crown colony's 407- 
sq.-mi. land area, is due to expire Hong Kong 


in 1997. While that date is still 15 years commitment “to enter into talks ... with 


away, Hong Kong's status after 1997 has 
yet to be settled, and the uncertainty has 
seriously shaken the colony's business 
community. In recent months, China has 
repeatedly hinted that it wants to assert its 
sovereignty over Hong Kong, while allow¬ 
ing the island to remain a capitalist en¬ 
clave. British officials stressed beforehand 
that last week's talks were merely initial 
contacts and would yield nothing defini¬ 
tive. Still, Thatcher’s mission was clearly to 
find a way to reassure British subjects in the 
crown colony. 

It was a nearly impossible task. The 
Prime Minister met for six hours with 
Strongman Deng Xiaoping and Premier 
Zhao Ziyang. The result was a vague joint 



the common aim of maintaining the sta¬ 
bility and prosperity of Hong Kong.” Ob¬ 
servers in Hong Kong were not reassured, 
and Thatcher was expected to be pressed 
on the subject during a three-day visit to 
the colony this week. As the Chinese-lan- 
guage Hong Kong Economic Journal put 
it: “If the recovery of [Chinese] sovereign¬ 
ty means the appointment of a Chinese 
governor and doing away with British 
laws, then the promise to preserve pros¬ 
perity will be an empty one.” 

Thatcher’s week had begun in Tokyo; 
there she wound up a five-day visit aimed 
at cutting Britain's gaping trade deficit 
with Japan ($2.1 billion last year). Specifi¬ 
cally. she tried to generate Japanese inter- 
ap est in buying more British goods 
and in investing in Britain. More 
generally, she lectured the Japa¬ 
nese on the need for them to 
open their doors to Western 
products. “Imbalanced patterns 
in our trade with Japan have 
persisted for at least a decade,” 
she warned. “This cannot con¬ 
tinue without threatening the 
breakdown of the free trading 
system." Thatcher repeatedly 
encountered concern over the j 
parlous state of British industrial 
relations. The message: as long 
as Britain remains strike-prone, 
Japanese investments in that 
country and the formation of 
joint enterprises are question- 


on her mind: Thatcher chats with Strongman Deng Xiaoping able propositions. 


Just Fr iends_ 

Mrs. Gandhi goes to Moscow 

I ndia's Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
traveled to Moscow last week for the 
first time since 1976, and the Kremlin 
leadership went to extraordinary lengths 
to make her feel welcome. Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev was on hand to greet the sari-clad 
Prime Minister as she descended the 
ramp of her Air India Boeing 707 at Mos¬ 
cow's Vnukovo Airport. The Soviet Presi¬ 
dent. 75. along with Soviet Pre¬ 
mier Nikolai Tikhonov, 77, and 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gro¬ 
myko. 73, then accompanied 
Gandhi in a red-carpet review of 
the honor guard. As if that as¬ 
semblage of top Soviet geronto- 
crats was not enough, Moscow 
city authorities saw to it that 
Gandhi's motorcade route was 
lined with thousands of cheering 
spectators who shouted Druzh- 
ba! (friendship) and waved min¬ 
iature Indian Bags. 

The U.S&R. has long court¬ 
ed India, tfghich it regards as the 
linchpin in its efforts to sur¬ 
round and contain China. So 
far, however, the world's larg- 


lion) has maintained a discreet distance. 

The Indians feel threatened by a per¬ 
ceived U.S. “tilt” toward their historically 
hostile neighbors Pakistan and China. 
The U.S.S.R. has eagerly sought to exploit 
that anxiety by providing the bulk of In¬ 
dia's imported arms, many below market 
value. But India has lately sought to diver¬ 
sify and thereby improve its arsenal, espe¬ 
cially in light of a U.S. decision last year to 
sell advanced F-16 jet fighters to Pakistan, 
a move triggered by the 1979 Soviet inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan and the continued 
presence there of some 100,000 Soviet 
troops. Gandhi's government has entered 




into arms-purchase agreements with West 
Germany, Great Britain and France. 

On the economic front as well, India is 
looking beyond the Soviet Union. Newly 
instituted reforms in the country’s econo¬ 
my qualified India last November to bor¬ 
row $5.8 billion from the International 
Monetary Fund, the largest single loan in 
the organization’s 37-year history. Yet 
Gandhi also sees much to be gained from 
continued economic cooperation with the 
U.S.S.R., and last week a number of Indo- 
Soviet undertakings were announced. 
With Soviet assistance, the Vishakhapat- 
nam, Bhilai and Bokaro steel mills will be 
tass modernized and expanded. The 
Soviets will also help to improve 
productivity at some of India's 
lower-yield oil wells in Gujarat, 
and possibly assist in the con¬ 
struction of new aluminum 
plants, and thermal and nuclear 
power plants The two nations 
also confirmed their goal of 
increasing Indo-Soviet trade, 
which totaled roughly $2.6 bil¬ 
lion last year, to an annual level 
of $4 billion by 1986. All of which 
suggests that although Prime 
Minister Gandhi is trying to 
strengthen India’s independent 
foreign policy, a strong and still 
profitable friendship with the So¬ 
viets based on mutual economic 


est democracy (pop. 700 mil- India's Prime Minister with Soviet Leaders Brezhnev and Gromyko 


interests remains a reality. 
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These are the figures. Where else are the chances this good? 
They are almost 1 to 2. Being a state lottery, the Sued- 
deutsche Klassenlotterie (South German State Lottery) can 
offer these extraordinary odds with large prize money. That 
is why its participants come from all corners of the globe. 
Join the group. Within each lottery, almost half the ticket 
numbers are drawn for prize money. 

Look at the facts: 

The lottery runs over a period of 6 months with each class 
covering 4 weeks. Besides 2 x 1,5 million DM, 4x1 million DM, 
12 x 500.000 DM and 8 x 250.000 DM prizes, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly 
held in Munich, West Germany, and are supervised by state 
auditors. The German government guarantees all prizes and 
Is responsible for the orderly conduct of the lottery. 
Anonymity is guaranteed. If you win, no one but you will ever 
find out about your winnings; that is, unless you tell them. 
It’s as though you’d have a numbered account at a Swiss bank! 

How to participato: 

1. Rll in the coupon below with the number of tickets desired 
and your complete mailing address. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. Payment 
may also be made upon receipt of our invoice. Personal checks, 
travellers checks, bank transfers or cash sent (at your own 
risk) via registered mail can be accepted. Payment must be 
made In DM, US $, C Sterling, Swiss Francs or any other 
currency convertible in West Germany. 


3. Within days you will receive your ticket, an invoice or 
statement of account, and the official drawing schedule with 
rules and regulations. 

4. After each class, the official winning list together with 
your ticket for the next class will be sent to you by airmail. 
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HONDURAS 

Waiting Game 

A standoff with guerrillas 

F or a week. Hondurans anxiously 
watched the stalemate in the north¬ 
ern industrial town of San Pedro Sula. 
There, in the local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce auditorium, leftist guerrillas held 
hostage scores of the country’s leading 
businessmen and three top government 
officials. Outside, the army stood guard, 
holding its fire, but working on the 
guerrillas' nerves during the long nights 
by banging garbage-can lids and 
throwing stones on the auditorium's 
tin roof. Whether they willed it or 
not, Hondurans were being drawn 
more deeply into the political tur¬ 
moil that plagues so many countries 
in Central America. 

The drama began as some 100 
Honduran executives were attend¬ 
ing a seminar on their country's 
economy. Suddenly eight to twelve 
terrorists (estimates varied) stormed 
into the building, firing automatic 
weapons and shouting, “Dogs, ev¬ 
eryone on the floor!” The gunmen, 
their faces covered by handker¬ 
chiefs, arranged their 105 hostages 
in two lines, head to head, face 
down on the floor. There they re¬ 
mained, silent and motionless, for 
V/i tense hours. At one point, ap¬ 
parently as a warning, one of the 
guerrillas sprayed a volley of bullets 


just inches over the row of heads. 
“That was the absolute worst moment,” 
one hostage later recalled. 

In the beginning, the guerrillas were 
less than efficient. Central Bank Presi¬ 
dent Gonzalo Carias Pineda and five oth¬ 
er hostages managed to hide in a broom 
closet for six hours before being forced out 
by lack of air. One prisoner escaped on 
the first morning by bolting through the 
front door; two others climbed out a bath¬ 
room window. 

The guerrillas identified themselves 
as members of the outlawed Cinchonero 
Popular Liberation Movement, a small 
revolutionary group that was named for 



One of the hostages looks out toward freedom 


the martyred leader of an obscure 19th 
century revolt. Their leader turned out to 
be a stocky, thirtyish chain smoker 
known as Chief 1, who impressed the 
group of hostages with his relative 
calm and compassion. He released the 
wounded and female hostages when the 
government said it would not negotiate 
otherwise. As time wore on, the gunmen 
freed other prisoners in groups of 20 or so. 

Government forces quickly sealed off 
the building and. after some initial ex¬ 
changes of gunfire, settled in for the long 
negotiations. At first the guerrillas threat¬ 
ened to kill their prisoners unless the gov¬ 
ernment complied with a list of demands 

i * ranging from nationalization of the 
school system to the release of 80 po¬ 
litical prisoners. The government re¬ 
torted that there were no political 
_ prisoners in Honduras. Moreover, it 
J|| said, many of the people listed by 
■ the guerrillas were living abroad. 
X and one, a Salvadoran rebel known 
K as Comandante Alejandro Montene- 
X gro, was actually in custody in his 
own country. 

As the talks with the govern¬ 
ment's representatives continued, the 
guerrillas apparently dropped some 
of their demands, including a call for 
U.S. military advisers to leave the 
country. President Roberto Suazo 
Cordova, after visiting the scene, pre¬ 
dicted a peaceful end to the standoff. 
So it was. At week's end, the guerril¬ 
las released their last 34 hostages and 
were flown out of the country to an 
undisclosed destination. ■ 


Death in the Mud 

W hen the residents of Montebello Poniente (pop. 8,000), 
a suburb of San Salvador on the slopes of one of El Sal¬ 
vador’s largest volcanoes, heard the rumblings shortly after 
dawn, they assumed that it was just another mild earth¬ 
quake, the sort they had experienced many times before. But 
then a boy ran down the town’s main street knocking on 
doors and screaming: “The lava is coming, the lava is com¬ 
ing!” He was wrong—the long-dormant volcano had not 
erupted—but the neighbors who heeded his warning were 
wise. Within minutes, an 8-ft.-high wave of water, mud, 
boulders and uprooted trees all but destroyed Montebello. 
Houses were ripped from theirfoundations, and residents 


suffocated in their beds. Antoniel Garcia, a truck driver, was 
awakened in time to pull his family to safety on the roof of his 
house. He watched as successive torrents swept cars, furniture 
and screaming townspeople into a nearby ravine. “It will take 
months to find all the bodies,” he said. By week’s end, esti¬ 
mates of the dead exceeded 300 in that region of the country. 

The sudden wave was the result of two currents of flood- 
water joining forces on the side of the volcano just above the 
town, followed minutes later by the collapse of a temporary 
road-construction dam. The disaster, El Salvador's worst 
since a 1965 earthquake, followed four days of heavy rains 
that have devastated El Salvador land parts of Guatemala, 
killing some 1,000 people. As much, as 40% of El Salvador’s 
basic food crops has been destroyed, and damage is estimat¬ 
ed at $250 million. 
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A Bitter Harvest 


Despite bumper crops, U.S. farmers are having a dismal year 


i n ihe middle of the U.S., in the heart 
of Illinois, in the depths of Herb Stef¬ 
fen’s 220 acres of ripe corn, everything 
seems plainly abundant. The sunny 
September sky is as wide and weightless 
as the fields’ earthen smells are dark and 
sweet. Bugs buzz in and out of earshot and 
the perfectly golden stalks rustle in the 
breezes, but the quiet, like everything else, 
still seems pure and plentiful. 

This week and last, in Illinois and 
elsewhere, the harvest intruded on that 
lush prairie silence. Sitting in a cab 9 ft 
above ground, Steffen steered his rum¬ 
bling 1970 John Deere combine up and 
down the quarter-mile-long rows. Each 
ear of corn was picked, shucked and 


stripped of its hard kernels, and its denud¬ 
ed cob spat back into the field. Steffen, 
whose 420-acre farm is near Cropsey 
(pop. 90), thinks he is harvesting his best 
crops ever: perhaps 25,000 bu. of corn. 
9,000 of soybeans. But that is not really 
good news. “If it goes another couple of 
years this way, I may be out of business,” 
says Steffen. 34. “That’d be the end of 
over a century of Steffens on this farm.” 

Unprecedented bounty, serious wor¬ 
ries about survival: this is the paradox 
confronting Steffen and thousands of oth¬ 
er U.S. farmers. They are, it appears, too 
good for their own good. Three straight 
years of bumper crops have created enor¬ 
mous surpluses and pushed prices for the 


major crops lower than they have been in 
at least a decade, often below the cost of 
production. The year’s expected harvests 
of corn (8.3 billion bu.). wheat (2.8 billion 
bu.) and soybeans (2.3 billion bu.) will be 
the largest in history, and yet U.S. farm 
income will be the smallest in real dollars 
since Depression-ravaged 1933.* 

Firms whose fortunes are tied to 
farmers are teetering, from small-town 
grocery stores to industrial giants such as 
International Harvester, which expects to 
lose $1.6 billion this year. Exports have 
for a decade absorbed more than a quar- 

* Depression farm life was far toucher, however, 
since in 1933 nearly three times as many farmets 
(6.5 million) shared the aggregate income 


















ter of U.S. farm output and most of the 
surpluses, and thus helped to prop up 
prices, but the value of exports fell this 
year (from $43.8 billion to $40.5 billion) 
for the first time since 1969. Meanwhile, 
millions of tons of grain—35 million tons 
of wheat alone—sit unsold in overflowing 
silos and elevators across the U.S. heart¬ 
land. Storage space is so tight that grain is 
even piling up outside, covered only by 
tarpaulins. This year for the first time 
farmers will clear less money ($19 billion) 
than they pay out in interest ($22 billion). 
Says National Farmers Union President 
George Stone: “That kind of arithmetic is 
apocalyptic in the long run." 

Roughly a quarter of America s 2.4 
million farmers are substantially in debt, 
and a fair share of them are in serious 
trouble. In the first ten months of the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year, there were nearly 7,000 
farm failures. Even many secure and usu¬ 
ally prosperous farmers are feeling the 
pinch. “You've heard farmers bitching all 
your life," says Chappel Sides, 53, a 
cotton, soybean and peanut farmer near 
Coflfeeville, Miss. “But when an above- 
average farmer makes an above-average 
crop and loses a pile of money, you know 
something's wrong. We re just right on the 
verge of a sure-enough tragedy." 


CASH CRUNCH 

Net farm income in 
billions of 1967 dollars 



As farm failures increase, young 
farmers are hurt disproportionately, be¬ 
cause they are disproportionately in debt. 
Unless their farms were inherited, farm¬ 
ers in their 20s and 30s were obliged to 
pay a lot to get started. The average price 
of farm land, adjusted for inflation, in¬ 
creased by 75^r during the 1970s to nearly 
$800 an acre, more than $300,000 for a 
typical 400-acre farm. 

Billy Fulton, 25, had been a West Tex¬ 
as cotton farmer since 1977, when he 
bought 300 acres near Floydada. This year 
he quit. “For months," he says, “J've been 
trying to figure out what I did wrong. You 
get angry. You can cuss Reagan, you can 
cuss ISecretary of Agriculture Johnl Block, 
but there's no one to blame." 

He comes closest to blaming the Farm¬ 
ers Home Administration trnillA), the 
Government lender of last resort. 

J] Last spring Fulton asked for 
|kF] $240,000 both to pay off his 1981 
debt—his crop had been stunt- 
^ U ed by a late rain, then sold at 

■g&4 V desperately low prices— 
and to cover 1982 planting 
costs. The local f mil a of- 
fered him $55,000. “Farm- 
ers Home didn't tell us to 
get out of business." says 


Com is hardly worth picking: Iowa farmers in a field near Dubuque Not far from Wolf Point, Mont., heifers roam and ruminate 
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his wife Sharon. “They just made it 
impossible for us to stay in.” 

Fulton sold his tractor and pick¬ 
er to pay his $70,000 short-term 
debt, and now covers most of the 
farm s mortgage payments by rent¬ 
ing out his land. Even though he has 
gone to work as a sheriffs deputy. 
Fulton still thinks of himself as a 
farmer. “I might have made it one 
more year, but instead of losing just 
the equipment, I could have lost the 
land itself." 

Parts of the farm economy are 
doing well. Pig producers are thriv¬ 
ing: demand is strong because herd 
size was cut last year and feed is 
cheap because of the grain glut. 

Dairy farmers stay fat at Govern¬ 
ment expense. The USDA will buy 
dairy products for 13.1c per lb. no 
matter how low the market price 
drops. Such purchases this year will 
amount to $2 billion, or about 
$10,000 for every U.S. dairy farmer. 

The result is heaps of cheese and 
butter, paid for by taxpayers, 270 
million lbs. of which the Govern¬ 
ment will give away this year. 

Other farmers face much more 
risk, but they too can avoid flat-out 
failure by falling into Government 
safety nets. Steffen, for instance, 
took out a $19,500 federal loan last 
spring, using his com crop as collat¬ 
eral. Back then the collateral was 
appraised by Washington at $3.15 
per bu.; today Steffen’s local grain 
elevator is paying just $ 1.99 for corn. 
Steffen may default on the loan, ef¬ 
fectively selling his corn to the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment for a dollar more than anyone 
else would pay for it. Tens of thousands of 
farmers are expected to do the same this 
year, without stigma, although the Gov¬ 
ernment already has 7 million tons of for¬ 
feited grain stashed away. Total cost of the 
1982 crop loan program: $8 billion. 

“I'm not a great believer in Govern¬ 
ment programs," Steffen says, repeating 
the farmer’s standard, slightly disingenu¬ 
ous disclaimer. “But we have to have 
them to get by in these days of low prices." 
Steffen, who has operated his family's 
farm for the last twelve of its 119 years, is 
an astute manager. Part of his current 
crop he profitably sold months ago on the 
commodities futures market. Although he 
may make no more this year than in 1981 
on com and soybeans ($7,882), he has di¬ 
versified into cattle (25 head), hogs (130) 
and pet-dachshund breeding (40). His 
wife Georgia, 32, works in town three 
days a week. After $17,000 or so for living 
expenses, he expects to clear “around 
$5,000 between the wife, the cattle, the 
pigs and the dogs. Thank God for those 
pigs." Hogs have been selling lately for 
record high prices. “I’ve done the very 
best 1 can do,” he says, mindful of the 
farmhouse’s new wood-burning stove and, 
in the front yard not far from a flapping 
Aiperican flag, a solar collector. “I've 



No buyers at Larry Southard's John Deere dealership 



Family farm: the Herb Steffens of Cropsey, III. 


used every single edge I can wangle, cut 
back to the bone." 

Jerry and Molly Galloway, wheat 
farmers on 504 arid acres near Sunray in 
the Texas panhandle, are also scrimping. 
Unlike the Steffens, however, their farm 
is losing money. Last year they sold their 
24,000 bu. harvest for $120,000, but ex¬ 
penses were $134,000. The largest single 
item: $31,750 for irrigation. 



oily, 40, returned to work three 
years ago after a 13-year hiatus 
to raise sons Travis and T.J.; 
she earns $13,000 a year as a 
fourth-grade teacher. After work she still 
attends to all the household chores. Jerry 
would “rather she didn’t have to work" ofT 
the farm, but Molly says that she will con¬ 
tinue “until l get a cane. I’ll stay with 
teaching even if the agriculture economy 
improves. ’ As rugged as her life is, she 
feels blessed. “I wouldn’t want to live any 
place else,” she says. “When I cross that 
first cattle guard, coming home, it is as 
though I’ve gone to another planet.” 

Farmers all over are surviving by cut¬ 
ting corners. “You have to sit down and 
have a talk with yourself,” says Mickey 
George, a fruit grower in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley. “You make a decision to 
eliminate part of your fertilizer program. 
You put off buying this piece of equip- 


sment or that piece of ground.” 
| George has postponed a new 
S $24,000 irrigation system, and will 
keep using two decrepit tractors 
that would cost $24,000 each to re¬ 
place. Says Donald Duncan, a 
Pennsylvania dairy farmer since 
1954: “This month we cemented 
the inside of our silo. Normally we 
would have hired a silo man to 
come here and do that. So this is 
hurting him. And that’s the way it 
goes down the line.” 

Indeed it does. The five biggest 
North American farm-machinery 
manufacturers have laid off 20,000 
workers in the past 18 months. This 
year tractor sales have fallen 27%; 
sales of combine-harvesters, which 
, cost up to $150,000 each, are down 
2 by more than half. U.S. fertilizer 
^companies will sell 11% fewer. 

5 For many small farming com- 
? munities the ripple effect is wrench¬ 
ing. In Melbourne, Iowa (pop. 500), 
a 100-year-old town halfway be¬ 
tween Chicago and Omaha, the 
brick fronts on Main Street were 
dog-eared before the current reces¬ 
sion. But the pervasive gloom is 
something new. “Our vital signs are 
not very good in this town," says 
Gary Northrup, vice president of 
Melbourne Savings Bank. “Mel¬ 
bourne’s best days may be behind 
it. Farmers have no money to 
spend. When they hurt, the town 
dies a little." 

At the Phillips 66 station, 
which Ray Long has owned since 
1957, a sign more beseeching than stern 
reads: PLEASE DON’T ASK TOR CREDIT. 
Next door, Gary Fricke says his furniture 
store lost money last year, and business 
this year is off another 50%. Mike Rie- 
menschneider, who bought the town’s 
Jack and Jill Supermarket in 1979, has 
watched sales droop 15%. Savs Vernon 
Waterman of the farm-implement busi¬ 
ness he runs with his wife Margaret: “I’m 
surviving on service, but losing money ev¬ 
ery day. I’m barely in business, and it 
won’t get any better until corn and soy¬ 
bean prices get better.” 

Melbourne Savings has most of its as¬ 
sets loaned out to area farmers. Says 
Northrup: "A few farmers around here are 
on the edge. Next year, if things don’t im¬ 
prove, I might have to tell five or ten that 
they ought to get out.” This year, Northrup 
pressured his borrowers to sign up for the 
Government’s unpaid land “set-aside” 
program. To reduce production and raise 
prices. 10% of each farmer’s corn acreage 
was to be retired during 1982. Only a quar¬ 
ter of U.S. farmers participated; the effect 
on the crop was negligible. 

The Government has not paid farmers 
to keep fields fallow for several years, and 
the idea seems inherently repellent. But 
many farmers feel there is no ready alter¬ 
native. “If I cut back and my neighbor cuts 
back,” says Chappel Sides of Mississippi, 
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■ ■ ■ All the Livelong Pay __ 

They re back workin ‘on the railroad after a four-day strike 


“that won't do it. The Government has to 
come in and regulate supplies' 1 by forcing 
farmers to produce less. Last week, by con¬ 
gressional mandate. Agriculture Secretary 
Block announced a new. paid set-aside 
program. If corn and wheat farmers retire 
20% of their lands next year, the Govern¬ 
ment will pay them as much as $100 per 
unplanted acre. 

M ost farmers and the Adminis¬ 
tration agree, however, that ex¬ 
panding exports is a more 
seemly and durable solution. 
American grain exports are already al¬ 
most five Limes those of Canada, the 
world's second largest shipper. Still, says 
Dennis Wentworth. 30, a Bloomington, 
Ill., farmer: “My biggest gripe is that 
Washington is not helping us enough with 
exports. We are losing out in international 
competition." The 1980 Soviet grain em¬ 
bargo did crimp that important outlet un¬ 
til this year, and generally weakened 
world confidence in U.S reliability as a 
supplier. But much of the problem is be¬ 
yond Washington's direct control. The 
1982 world grain surplus is a staggering 
216 million tons, larger than the entire So¬ 
viet harvest. The European Community 
sells produce abroad at artificially low 
prices, and Japan applies stiff import quo¬ 
tas on American beef. The strong dollar 
and worldwide recession further slacken 
demand: U.S. corn exports, for instance, 
are down 1 Lf in volume and 30% in val¬ 
ue. The predicament leads some to hyper¬ 
bole. Says Larry Southard, a Marshall¬ 
town, Iowa, John Deere dealer: “I’d 
rather give Russia our grain, free, to clear 
the surpluses so prices could rise and 
farmers would start buying again " 

While farmers moan and grouse, they 
are invariably romantic about what they 
do, despite droughts and 17 % interest 
rates and soy bears that fetch only $5.09 
per bu. In every part of the country, they 
shake their heads and say it is rough, very 
rough. But “you just have to believe in 
what you're doing or get out," declares 
Steven Korshak. 36. Vermont's only full¬ 
time ginseng farmer. “We are living a life 
we’ve consciously chosen, and there's a 
freedom in that." T.J. Bell, 67, farms 200 
acres of wheat and soybeans on the Sun¬ 
flower River near Rolling Fork, Miss. His 
explanation could practically pass for a 
blues lyric. “All my life, all my days, I 
haven't done any other kind of work but 
farming. Oh, 1 love to be a farmer. I was 
hoping to get out soon, but got some debts 
I got to pay before 1 do. This year won t 
pay much debt." Feedlot Operator Wayne 
Buck. 54, who farms 900 acres of corn in 
central Iowa, knows his stoicism is a little 
crazy. “I could sell out and live pretty well 
on the proceeds," Buck says. “But some¬ 
thing seems to keep me in farming. I don't 
know why I keep banging my head 
against the wall." He guesses why. “May¬ 
be 1 have to prove I can handle hard 
times." —By Hurt Andersen. Reported by 

Lee Griggs/Chhago, with other bureaus 



Union member picketing in Alexandria, Va. 


I n Chicago, some 160,000 commuters 
who normally ride the train to work 
suddenly were forced to take to the high¬ 
ways in cars and buses, producing traffic 
jams up to 17 miles long. In St Louis, 
General Motors shut down its truck plant 
and laid off 2.350 workers after running 
out of parts usually delivered by rail. And 
in Maine, the Acton Corp., the largest 
purveyor of brown eggs in the country, 
narrowly averted a foul-up when it sent 
five trucks to bring in 100 tons of corn, 
thereby ensuring that its 4 million De- 
Kalb hens would not miss dinner after all. 

In such ways was the country affected 
last week when 26.000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
walked off their jobs. The strike, which 
began one minute after midnight on Sun¬ 
day, lasted only four days. By its second 
day Ronald Reagan had introduced 
emergency legislation in Congress order¬ 
ing the engineers to accept a new contract 
and report back to work; the House and 
Senate overwhelmingly approved the res¬ 
olution during the next two days. “It’s not 
pleasant to bring forth legislation that af¬ 
fects the right to strike," said Democratic 
Congressman John Dingell of Michigan, 
chairman of the House Energy and Com¬ 


merce Committee. “But the economic sit¬ 
uation in the country leaves little alterna¬ 
tive.” Secretary of Transportation Drew 
Lewis had predicted that the strike would 
cost the nation's economy $80 million a 
day, but it appeared that the walkout ac¬ 
tually inflicted far less damage. 

A t the heart of the dispu te was the i nsis- 
tence of the engineers on preserving their 
traditional 15% to 20% pay advantage over 
other rail workers. Negotiations for a new 
contract for all 13 railway unions began in 
August 1981; although eleven of the 13 
unions agreed on the terms, the talks broke 
down last July. Reagan invoked a 60-day 
cooling-off period and appointed a panel to 
make recommendations. In August the 
board suggested that the two holdout 
unions accept the 28.8% wage hike over 39 
months already agreed to by the other 
unions, along with a no-strike pledge. The 
twelfth union holdout relented, but the en¬ 
gineers continued to balk at the lack of a 
guaranteed wage differential. When the 
cooling-off period ended on Sept. 19, the 
engineers walked out. 

The union must now accept the 28.8% 
pay hike, which will boost the annual earn¬ 
ings of each engineer to more than $47,000 
by January 1984. The Brotherhood is also 
prohibited from striking until July 1,1984, 
when the current contract expires. 

A generation ago, a national rail 
strike might have paralyzed the country. 
Last week's walkout, however, was no 
crippler: both the sluggish economy and 
the diminishing role of rail transport 
blunted its impact. In the Northeast, ser¬ 
vice was relatively unaffected since the re¬ 
gion's major line. Corrail, was not struck 
by the engineers. The Southern and the 
Family Lines systems, the two major rail¬ 
roads in the South, drafted supervisors 
and other skilled personnel to operate the 
trains, and most major runs were made. 

Hardest hit was the Midwest, hub of 
the nation's railroad wheel. Burlington 
Northern, whose headquarters is in 
St Paul, is the country's largest rail sys¬ 
tem. with 800 trains, but it was running 
fewer than 200. Only twelve of the 46 Am- 
trak trains that chug out of Chicago daily 
were operating, while Armco steel shut 
down eight coal mines in West Virginia, 
idling 1,400 workers. 

By week's end the nation’s rails were 
returning to normal, which was a mixed 
blessing. When the strike began, for ex¬ 
ample, the Spirit of California was in the 
middle of its run between Sacramento and 
Los Angeles. The train stopped abruptly 
in Oakland and discharged its passengers. 
Many travelers hopped on buses to com¬ 
plete their journey, but their fury soon 
abated: they pulled into Los Angeles a full 
hour before the train had been scheduled 
to arrive in the first place. ■ 
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Bordering on Cha os_ 

Mexican and American towns suffer from peso jitters 


f he border of Mexico and the U.S. is 
I going through the most important 
crisis in the past few decades," declared 
Mexican President Jose Lopez Portillo on 
a visit to Tijuana. If anything, that was an 
understatement. Last month's devalua¬ 
tion of the peso created an absolute mess 
for businesses in both countries. On the 
Mexican side, supermarket shelves were 
stripped clean of basic necessities by 
Americans who found their dollars worth 
three times as many pesos as they were a 
year ago. On the American side, mer¬ 


chants whose lifeblood is Mexican pa¬ 
tronage were left standing beside silent 
cash registers. 

In a frantic attempt to find stopgap 
solutions, the government of Mexico's 
outgoing President threw a one-two 
punch that has now transformed this con¬ 
fusion into surreal chaos It issued a vague 
edict forbidding Americans to take home 
certain foods from Mexican markets, and 
it imposed ill-conceived currency restric¬ 
tions designed to stem the tide of money 
flowing out of the country. The result: 
border towns on both sides are suffering 
even more. 

The food-export ban was issued be¬ 
cause the government believed, with some 
justification, that Americans were clean¬ 
ing out Mexican stores of staple foods, 
many of which are subsidized by the gov¬ 
ernment. By setting the official exchange 
rate at 70 pesos to the dollar, the August 
devaluation sent the price of a dozen torti¬ 
llas down to the equivalent of 27«j ( vs. 82<Z 
on the U.S. side of the border) and a pound 


of sugar to 7<g {vs. 30e). These items, along 
with eggs and meat, were among more 
than two dozen restricted for export. 

Mexican customs officials are enforc¬ 
ing the new controls haphazardly at best. 
Neither shoppers nor officials seem to 
know how many of which items can be 
taken across the border, or what is sup¬ 
posed to happen to those caught with too 
much. "People just don’t know what is go¬ 
ing on," said Alex Harrison, a retired 
American buying Kahlua liqueur (not 
banned) in Juarez last week. Among the 


horror stories is the saga of Bob Walz, 60, 
of Tucson, who filled spare tanks in his 
pickup truck with 250 gal. of diesel fuel in 
Mexico at 16c a gal. He was arrested at 
the border for "disrupting the economy of 
Mexico" and spent five nights in jail. 

"The list is very confusing," admits 
Octavio Muftoz Corral, president of the 
Juarez Chamber of Commerce, who is fu- 
tilely struggling to persuade Americans to 
keep buying below the border. Indeed, the 
uncertainty has been the main factor 
keeping Americans from shopping for 
much of anything in Mexico. "The tour¬ 
ists are scared away," says Salesman Ma¬ 
nuel Vasquez, surveying his empty mar¬ 
ble-products shop in Juarez, which 
logically should be packed with Texans 
seeking more for their dollar. "Our busi¬ 
ness is off about 50%. Capitalism works. 
This type of stupid socialism doesn’t." 

The situation is even grimmer for 
merchants on the American side, where 
Mexican customers can no longer afford 
to shop with their devalued pesos. The 


I stores of south El Paso, just across from 
Judrez, are almost deserted. "All our busi¬ 
ness came from Mexico," says Frank 
Roches, owner of Palace Jewelry. "They 
have no money now.” Business is off 65% 
at the S.E.I. Fed Mart department store in 
the California border town of Calexico, 
and Owner Sergio Farias has laid off 180 
of his 230 employees. 

Compounding the crisis are the cur¬ 
rency controls instituted by Lopez Por¬ 
tillo, who unjustly blames much of his 
country’s economic plight on sacadolares, 
wealthy Mexicans who have been sending 
their money out of the country to safer ha¬ 
vens. The scattershot regulations restrict 
the amount of currency that anyone can 
take out of Mexico. Tourists, except those 
visiting just the border areas, must declare 
all the cash they bring in. Foreign-owned 
industries may have trouble sending prof¬ 
its home: most Mexican businesses are 
hard pressed to obtain foreign currency 
for paying olf outside debts: and banks are 
not releasing dollars for checks or credits 
owed to foreign merchants. Only Mexi¬ 
co’s central bank has the authority to hold 
or trade foreign currencies I >espite hav¬ 
ing established an official exchange rate, 
it is keeping all U.S. dollars to pay off its 
national debt. 

Blocking currency movements with 
regulations tends to be as fruitless as try¬ 
ing to control water with a rake. Trade 
has been severely stymied. "There is no 
practical way to handle transactions with 
Mexico," says Mark Miles of the El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce. “Tf we got a 
check from a Mexican, there is nothing 
we could do with it. And what do we do 
with pesos?" Says Doug Fuller, a Southern 
California Ford dealer: “It's kind of a 
catch-22. They can't get dollars and we 
can't take pesos." 

The Small Business Administration is 
trying to help American merchants ride 
out the crisis by establishing a $200 mil¬ 
lion assistance program that includes 
Government-backed loans at 14.5% in¬ 
terest. Many sinking border businessmen 
see this as scant support. "We don’t want 
SBA aid," says Calexico furniture-store 
Manager Roberto Platero. "We can take 
care of our own if we could find some way 
to exchange the pesos." But a meeting 
of several U.S. and Mexican Governors 
in San Diego a week ago produced no 
solutions. 

Part of the plight comes from simple 
confusion. Once it becomes clear exactly 
how the food-export ban and currency 
controls will be enforced, business will 
settle down, although perhaps not thrive 
again. The underlying problem of the jit¬ 
tery Mexican peso, however, will proba¬ 
bly remain unresolved until after Dec. 1 
at least, when Miguel de la Madrid Hur¬ 
tado takes over as Mexico’s new Presi¬ 
dent. That is a short time in the 
life of nations, but an eternity for belea¬ 
guered shopkeepers on both sides of the 
border. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by 
Sam Allls/EIPaso and Cheryl Crooks/Calexico 
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"The peso must be down again . . .it s another batch of Mexican bankers. ” 









Governors: Battling for the Big States 


@ The first major upset 
of the political season 
r occurred in New York 
last week. That result 
meant soft-spoken lib¬ 
erals will be the Dem¬ 
ocratic candidates for 
two important vacant 
governorships. In two heated House races, 
the candidates’ family ties and their eco¬ 
nomic ideologies are likely to be decisive 
factors in November. 

Upset personality 

The favorite was the feisty mayor of 
New York City, colorful and combative, 
immensely popular in the city he seemed 
to symbolize, and endorsed by the retiring 
Governor and most of the state's political 
leaders. His challenger was the man he 
had beaten in a mayoralty race, the prin¬ 
cipled but somewhat colorless Lieutenant 
Governor, who had never won an election 
in his own right and was being outspent 2 
to 1 in the current contest. But confound¬ 
ing both the polls and the pols, Mario 
Cuomo last week convincingly beat Ed¬ 
ward Koch in New York's Democratic 
gubernatorial primary. 

The race lent itself less to analy¬ 
sis than to psychoanalysis. Many polls 
showed the mayor leading by about 20 
points. But the surveys were obviously un¬ 
able to fathom the electorate's ambivalent 
feelings about Koch, who is charming one 
moment, grating the next. 

The results turned more on complex 
personality considerations than on sub¬ 
stantive issues. On his way to winning re- 
election as mayor with 75% of the vote 
last year, Koch pledged at Jerusalem's 




Cuomo: taking a bite of the Big Apple 


Wailing Wall that he would not abandon 
his beloved boroughs to run for higher of¬ 
fice. But when Governor Hugh Carey de¬ 
cided not to seek a third term, Koch, 57, 
set his sights on Albany. Some city voters 
seemed determined to keep Koch home: 
he ended up only splitting the city vote 
with Cuomo. (In the 1977 mayor's race, 
Koch topped Cuomo by a 55%-to-45% 
margin.) Upstaters turned out in heavy 
numbers to vote 2 to 1 for Cuomo. They 
were rankled by Koch's ill-advised inter¬ 
view with Playboy magazine earlier this 
year, in which he called rural life “a joke.” 
and put off by his wisecracking city style. 

Cuomo, 50, was smoother and less 
controversial, a philosophical and soft- 
spoken campaigner who put together a 
coalition of labor unions, minorities, liber¬ 
als and upstaters. At a time when Koch 
and other fiscally conservative Democrats 
are thought to be the vanguard of a new 
wave of neoliberalism, Cuomo spoke of 
restoring the “soul of the Democratic Par¬ 
ty” with values “that have been shared by 
a generation.” Among them: “Govern¬ 
ment has an aggressive role to play that’s 
deeper than preparing us for war or sim¬ 
ply taking care of the rich.” 

These ideals will make the November 
general election an ideological clash. 
Cuomo’s opponent is Lewis Lehrman, 
44, a drugstore-chain heir who pumped 
$3.7 million of his own into a record¬ 
setting $7 million primary campaign. 
Lehrman, a supply-side conservative who 
backed Ronald Reagan, champions the 
gold standard and, unlike Cuomo, believes 
strongly in capital punishment. Said Lehr¬ 
man after last Thursday’s primaries: “Now 
it will be a choice between two points of 
view, two ways of looking at the world.” ■ 

California dreaming 

When 4,600 Los Angeles bus drivers 
walked off the job two weeks ago. strand¬ 
ing 600,000 commuters. Mayor Tom 
Bradley, the Democratic candidate for 
California Governor, canceled campaign 
appearances so he could sit in on the con¬ 
tract talks. Five days later the drivers 
were back at work. As he has many times 
in the past, Bradley emerged from the 
dustup as a soft-spoken conciliator who 
knows how to keep the wheels of govern¬ 
ment turning. His Republican rival Cali¬ 
fornia Attorney General George Deuk- 
mejian, promptly accused Bradley’s labor 
allies of arranging the walkout for the 
mayor’s benefit, a charge that a Deukme- 
jian aide later admitted was groundless. 
The outburst was a measure of the frustra¬ 
tion overtaking Deukmejian as Bradley 
steadily widened his lead in the polls. A 
survey last week put him 14 points ahead. 

Bradley, 64, who spent 21 years on the 
Los Angeles police force while getting his 
Law degree at night, is trying to become the 







Bradley: promising jobs and asking for one 

first black elected Governor in the U.S. 
His campaign slogan is typically low key: 
“He doesn’t make a lot of noise. He just 
gets a lot done.” Now he is spending some 
$100,000 a week on TV and radio ads “to 
get the people to understand Tom Brad¬ 
ley.” With unemployment at 10.3% in the 
state, Bradley says, the only issue that 
counts is “jobs and education. Jobs and 
housing. Jobs and agriculture. Jobs and 
the business climate. And jobs.” 

His rival, who served 16 years as a 
California assemblyman and slate sena¬ 
tor before his 1978 election as attorney 
general, insists that crime is the issue that 
voters care most about, despite opinion 
polls ranking unemployment first. Deuk¬ 
mejian, 54. portrays himself as the law- 
and-order candidate and reminds voters 
that he wrote the state's tough “use a gun: 
go to prison” statute. He has tried, with 
little success, to identify his opponent 
with the noteworthy outgoing Governor. 
Charges Deukmejian: “Tom Bradley en¬ 
dorses the same policies, has the same 
friends and would follow the same tactics 
in Sacramento as Jerry Brown.” 

Deukmejian, with fund-raising assists 
from President Reagan and Gerald Ford, 
is spending about $7.5 million on his elec¬ 
tion effort. This is about the same as Brad¬ 
ley’s budget, but the Republican needs to 
compensate for his late-starting campaign: 
he unwisely stayed off the campaign trail 
all summer after defeating Lieutenant 
Governor Mike Curb in the June primary. 
One imponderable is whether California, 
which is still largely conservative on race, 
will be willing to elect a black Governor. 
The betting is that Bradley's steady perfor¬ 
mance during his nine years as mayor of 
Los Angeles has largely put such racial 
considerations to rest. ■ 
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United States 


Was It for Lo ve or Mone y? 


Alfred Bloomingdale’sgirlfriend brings a steamy lawsuit 


I n the posh salons of Bel Air and Beverly 
Hills, the hors d’oeuvres are being 
passed around with tidbits of the spiciest 
scandal to hit Tinseltown in a long time. 
The titillating topic: the double life of the 
late multimillionaire Alfred Blooming- 
dale. His paramour of twelve years. Vicki 
Morgan, 30, is suing his estate for lifetime 
support of at least $5 million. His socialite 
wife Betsy claims that Morgan was paid 
for sexual services and is entitled to noth¬ 
ing more. Says Los Angeles Times Society 
Editor Jody Jacobs: “It's caused a real 
stir." 

Small wonder. Alfred Bloomingdale, 
who died of cancer in August at the age of 
66, was one of Beverly Hills' more beauti¬ 
ful people. The longtime head of Diners 
Club and grandson of the founder of 
Bloomingdale’s department store, he was 
best known in recent years for his friend¬ 
ship with Ronald Reagan. He was one of 
a small group of intimates who met the 
day after the 1980 election to advise the 
President-elect on forming a new Admin¬ 
istration. Later he served on the Presi¬ 
dent's Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. Betsy, his wife of 35 years, is the 
daughter of a socially prominent Los An¬ 
geles family and one of Nancy Reagan’s 
closest friends. An inveterate giver of par¬ 
ties, many for charity, she has been 
crowned “Good Queen Betts"; her consort 
was dubbed “King Alfred." 

But Alfred Bloomingdale apparently 
also liked to walk on the wild side. He met 
Morgan in 1970, when the tall, svelte 
blond was an usher at Grauman's Chinese 
Theater in Hollywood. She was married 
at the time, with a son born out of wed¬ 
lock. but her circumstances did not dis¬ 
courage Bloomingdale. He promised to 
make her a movie star. In a 234-page 
deposition, parts of which have been 
made public in other court papers, Mor¬ 
gan says that she and Bloomingdale be¬ 
came intimate at their third meeting, sup¬ 
posedly in an encounter that also involved 
two other women. After that, according to 
her lawsuit, she was his constant compan¬ 
ion, confidante and business partner, 
though somehow she found time to di¬ 
vorce her husband and wed and shed two 
more. She also served as his “therapist," 
she alleges, trying to help him "overcome 
his Marquis de Sade complex." The thera¬ 
py Morgan administered remains vague, 
but it was alluded to in court papers filed 
by Hillel Chodos, Betsy Bloomingdale's 
attorney. He wrote, “IMorganl was going 
to help him by watching him so if he be¬ 
came more seriously ... involved in his 
alleged sadomasochistic pursuits than she 
felt proper, she would give him ‘the look,’ 
and he would calm down." 

Bloomingdale's other life came to 
light as he lay dying. In June he entered 



Vicki Morgan In Beverly Hills in 1973 

Therapy for a Marquis de Sade complex. 


the hospital and his support payments to 
Morgan, then totaling $18,000 a month, 
suddenly stopped. Morgan charges that 
the money was cut off by Betsy Blooming¬ 
dale. who had known of the affair since at 
least 1974, when Morgan filed suit against 
Bloomingdale during a temporary falling 
out. Morgan promptly sued for fulfillment 
of financial commitments that Blooming¬ 
dale had made in three letters and of his 
oral promises of lifetime support. Bloom¬ 
ingdale thought of her. she contends, as 
his “other wife." Betsy's lawyers concede 
there was an intimate relationship, but 
charge that any agreements between the 
two amount simply to sex for pay and are 
thus illegal, unenforceable contracts. 

The tawdry tale has proved a minor 
embarrassment for the White House. In 
her court papers, Morgan alleged that 
Bloomingdale's satin pillow talk included 
details of how he got campaign contribu¬ 
tions for Reagan. She also told a newspa¬ 
per interviewer that Betsy first learned of 
her husband's infidelity from Nancy Rea¬ 
gan, which was emphatically denied by a 
Reagan aide. The White House's discom¬ 
fiture rose even higher when it was dis¬ 
closed that Marvin Mitchelson, the well- 
known palimony lawyer who briefly 
represented Morgan, had discussed the 


case with Morgan Mason, special assis¬ 
tant to the President. Mitchelson says the 
two talked about the suit for two hours at 
the White House; Mason said it came up 
in the course of a social dinner at a Wash¬ 
ington restaurant. 

Whatever the outcome of her law¬ 
suit, Vicki Morgan will probably come 
out ahead, at least in monetary terms. 
Agents reportedly have approached her 
about a book, a TV docudrama and a 
film. Says Attorney Paul Caruso, who 
handled Morgan's 1974 suit: “Vicki's a 
smart, tough cookie." ■ 
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We’re Sorry _ 

A case of mistaken identity 

I t started out like a routine call. Police in 
Columbus received a tip that a man was 
loitering outside a north-side town house. 
When the officers arrived, the intruder 
was inside with a ski mask and an array of 
burglary tools. Arrested was an improba¬ 
ble suspect: Dr. Edward Jackson, 38. a 
prominent local internist. The case be¬ 
came even more improbable after the po¬ 
lice searched Jackson's car. There they 
found a long list of rape victims, leading 
them to believe that Jackson was the 
“Grandville rapist." suspected of nearly 
100 assaults in that affluent neighbor¬ 
hood. Last week a Franklin County grand 
jury indicted Jackson on 94 counts, in¬ 
cluding 36 rapes and 46 burglaries. 

But the improbabilities did not end 
there. It turned out that another man, 
William Jackson, 31, had been serving a 
sentence of 14 to 50 years for two of the 
rapes now attributed to Dr. Jackson. In an 
apparent case of mistaken 
identity, two rape victims 
had picked William Jack- 
son out of a police lineup in 
1977. The resemblance be¬ 
tween the two men. who are 
not related, is indeed strik¬ 
ing: both are tall, slender 
blacks with short Afros, 
sparse beards, mustaches 
and similar facial features. 

William Jackson was 
released from prison 1 X A 
hours after Edward Jack- 
son was indicted. He holds 
no grudge against the mis¬ 
taken witnesses—“It ain’t 
their fault"—but he is bitter 
at the system of justice that 
put him behind bars. Ohio 
law provides no compensa¬ 
tion for persons falsely con¬ 
victed unless it can be 
shown that due process was 
not observed. Says William 
Jackson, who was stabbed 
and repeatedly assaulted 
during his imprisonment: “They took 
away part of my life, part of my youth. I 
spent five years down there, and all they 
said was ‘We’re sorry.' ” ■ 
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Why not pick the Business Class 

that gives you more, 

when it doesn't cost you more. 



More than just Business Class. 


Our new Business Class is as close to First 
Class as you can get on an Economy Class 
ticket. 

Next-to-First Class chairs. Close to 
First Class comfort. First Class service. 
You dine on china. You get a choice of 
entries. In fact, the only thing you don't 
get Is a First Class charge. 

It’s all yours for the normal economy 
fare. 

To call such a Business Class, Just Busi¬ 
ness Class, doesn’t do It iustlce at aH. 


So we had to invent a new name to 
describe this new service: 

First Business Class. 

First to tell you how much you get. 
Busine ss to tell you how little you pay. 
A very nice combination, don't you 
think? 
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The Businessman's Airline 


COME INTO THE 


The Citi of Tomorrow : 

Ifs electronic banking 
that removes barriers 
of time and distance. 

The Citi of Tomorrow 
brings you electronic banking 
services that help you do 
business anywhere you want 
to, anytime you want to. 

Our account managers 
bring you advanced technology 
that can get remittances to 
you faster, so you can put funds 
to work faster. 

They can give you immediate 
access to financial data and 
services that can help you make 
the most of your money. 

They can simplify your 
international operations by help* 
ing you track transactions in 
seconds. 

And they can connect you 
to a worldwide service network 
staffed by Citibankers in more 
than 2,300 offices in 94 countries. 

The Citi of Tomorrow. 

A commitment that began more 
than 80 years ago when 
Citibank opened its first Asian 
offices. And a commitment that's 
even stronger today. 

To see now one client is pres' 
ently using the Citi of Tomorrow, 
scan the case on the next page. 
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The Citi of Tomorrow : 

Ifs innovative Citibankers 
and their future-minded 
customers. 


01982 Citibank, N.A. Member FD1C 


i The-Citi of Tomorrow end Global Electronic banking arc aervice mark, of Citibank, N.A. 




Robin Talwatte, deputy general 
manager of the Bank of Ceylon, worked 
closely with Citibanker Rakesh Aggarwal 
to make the Sri Lankan bank the first user 
of electronic banking on the island. 

Using Citibank s worldwide network, 
Aggarwal, a senior officer with Citibank’s 
SnLankan branch, has enabled the Bank 
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of Ceylon to access data channeled from 
overseas correspondent banks to Citibank. 
The Bank of Ceylon can now make pay¬ 
ments to its customers in days, not 
weeks. 

“A step ahead” 

Says Talwatte: “Electronic banking 
keeps us a step ahead. Rakesh has helped 
us simplify operations and improve service. 
Citibank is making a key investment in the 
development of banking systems in Sri Lanka' 
To see how Citibankers can help you, 
contact an account manager. 



Sri Lankans working in the 
Middle East or other distant 
locations often send drafts or 
bank checks thousands of miles 
to their families in Sri Lanka. 

The problem: traditional 
handling of these drafts requires 
two to three weeks before 
they can be verified and paid 
by Sri Lankan banks—a costly 
delay, since the drafts total 
almost $250 million a year. 

The Bank of Ceylon—the 
largest bank in Sri Lanka- 
challenged Citibanker Rakesh 
Aggarwal to help improve 
customer service in its island¬ 
wide network of branches. 

Aggarwal explained how 
electronic banking services could 
be developed in Sri Lanka to 
allow the Bank of Ceylon to 
credit funds from overseas within 
days instead of weeks. He also 
helped the Bank of Ceylon use 
electronic banking to reduce 
costly paperwork and processing. 

To see how Citibank's 
electronic banking has contrib¬ 
uted to the Bank of Ceylon's 
operations while helping Sri 
Lankans and the economy of 
Sri Lanka, read the piece below. 


Robin Talwatte of the Bank of Ceylon 
and Citibanker Rakesh Aggarwal use 

electronic banking to give this Sri Lankan 
bank a competitive edge. 
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“Lufthansa’s customers do want 
a first-class option.” 

FLIGHT International (England) February 1982 



Ry any route with Lufthansa and you need never go without a first class service On intercontinental 
flights we offer you our legendary Senator Service and what’s more, within Europe we have retained 
our First Class service, for your pleasure 


© Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


Taylor and Burton make their Private Lives public 



Allen A la Jolson polishes his Radio City act 


People— 


They were like “two violent 
acids bubbling about in a nasty 
little matrimonial bottle." Di¬ 
vorced and remarried, they 
meet and fall passionately in 
love all over again. Liz and 
Dick? Well, yes, but also 
Amanda and Elyot, the bright 
and brittle lovers in Noel Cow¬ 
ard's 1930 comedy. Private 
Lives . What could be more per¬ 
fectly dramatic than for Eliza¬ 
beth Taylor, 50, and Richard Bur¬ 
ton, 56, to combine their ability 
to light a fuse with Sir Noel's 
talent to amuse? At a press con¬ 
ference in Los Angeles an¬ 
nouncing their first joint outing 
on Broadway this spring, the 
blithe spirit of the Burton-Tay- 
lor repartee could have been or¬ 
chestrated by the Master him¬ 
self. Said Taylor: “Richard is 
one of the finest actors of this 
century." Burton interrupted 
her:“Ctoeofthc. . .?” Taylor re¬ 
plied: "You will probably be up¬ 
staging me." Burt .in shot back: 
“No, it’s downstaging, my dear. 
I'll have to teach you that." 
Whether she learns or not, it 
was Coward who first suggest¬ 
ed, in 1968, that they act out 
their private lives in public. 
Coward told Burton: “I think I 
wrote the play for you." 


That baiter of British snob¬ 
bery, George Bernard Shaw, 
once wrote, “An Englishman 
thinks he is moral when he 
is only uncomfortable." Last 
week Prince Philip, that imper¬ 
turbable aristocrat, was cer¬ 
tainly uncomfortable. In the 
U.S. to inspect equestrian sites 
for the 1984 Olympics and to 
speak before the Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council about 
the International Wildlife 
Fund, he was invited to a soiree 
at the posh California Club. But 
the establishment, it tran¬ 
spired, prohibits women and 
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has no black members. Philip's 
host. Mayor Thomas Bradley, re¬ 
fused to attend. Suddenly the 
club seemed rather too exclu¬ 
sive even for Philip's gentle 
blood. Being a proper guest, he 


deigned not to go where his host 
would or perhaps could not. Jol¬ 
ly good no-show, especially for 
a member of such all-boy, old 
boy bastions as White's club in 
London. 



Prince Philip avoids the preserves of the wealthy 


Two-Shot Watt displaying trophy from Wyoming antelope hunt 



The sun shines east 
The sun shines west 
But I've just learned 
where the sun shines 
best 

Maa-aa-aa-meee . . . 

The light shines best on Pe¬ 
ter Allen at Manhattan's Radio 
City Music Hall, and he knows 
it. In 1981. before seven sellout 
audiences, the campy Austra¬ 
lian crooner rode onto the Ra¬ 
dio City stage atop a camel. 
This visit, he offers an affec¬ 
tionate if slightly glitzy tribute 
to A1 Jolson: there are 37 musi¬ 
cians, 36 Rockettes and a 40-ft. 
staircase for Allen to prance 
upon. As a dancer. Allen makes 
up in perspiration for what he 
lacks in locomotion. Is he afraid 
of falling from those steps? Said 
he: “There are 36 girls to catch 
me. How bad can it be?” 


In the wilds of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., he has often seemed 
more hunted than hunter. But, 
back in his native Wyoming for 
the annual One-Shot Antelope 
Hunt near the town of Lander, 
Secretary of the Interior James 
Watt was the happy warrior at 
home on the range. Six three- 
member teams competed: each 
hunter limited to a single shot. 
As the dawn mist rose off the 
Sweetwater River, Watt took 
aim through his telescopic sight 
at an antelope 150 yds. away. 
The animal loped off to the left; 
Watt’s shot was wide. “Most of 
you think that I can shoot the 
eyes out of anything moving to 
the left, but not this time," said 
Watt. Then, like a Hemingway 
protagonist seeking to redeem 
himself, he stalked a second an¬ 
telope. Though it did not count 
in the contest, he dropped the 
buck with a single shot from a 
standing position at 350 yds. 

—By Richard Stengel 
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How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Medicine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living — to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 




Heavenly Help to the Rescue 


A Soviet satellite ushers in an era of extraterrestrial aid 


W hen a small plane carrying three 
men disappeared over the wilds of 
northeastern British Columbia last 
month, Canadian officials despaired of 
rescuing them. The area is so rugged that, 
short of heavenly help. Finding them 
quickly seemed impossible. Yet through a 
miracle of the space age, the help came. 
On its regular sweep over western Cana¬ 
da. a Soviet satellite, equipped with 
special electronic “ears" to hear the 
beeps of small planes or ships in distress, 
picked up the downed aircraft’s automat¬ 
ic emergency beacon and relayed the sig¬ 
nals to an antenna outside Ottawa. There 
a computer quickly used them to obtain a 
navigational “fix" on the crash site. 
Within hours, a helicopter plucked the 
three men out of the wilderness, injured 
but alive. 

The speedy rescue was the first real- 
life test of a new breed of satellites called 
sarsats (for search and rescue satellites) 
that will be circling the planet in years to 
come. Carrying special receivers tuned to 
standard international distress frequen¬ 
cies, these electronic watchdogs will be 
able to locate troubled craft equipped 
with inexpensive beacons almost any¬ 
where on earth. Beaming their informa¬ 
tion back to the ground through a net¬ 
work of dish-shaped antennas, they 
should ensure prompt rescues of, say, a 
junk in the South China Sea or a yachts¬ 
man rounding the Horn singlehanded. 

The hero of the Canadian episode was 
a Soviet satellite named, in Moscow’s 
prosaic nomenclature. Cosmos 1.383. 
Launched last June, it was the first space¬ 
craft in the Soviet COSPAS (an acronym for 
cooperation in space) series. Under discus¬ 
sion since 1975, when Soviet-American 


cooperation in space was at its apogee with 
the Apollo-Soyuz linkup, the SARSAl idea 
is virtually the last of the joint programs 
that have survived the current chill be¬ 
tween Washington and Moscow. One rea¬ 
son- it requires no transfers of hardware or 
technology. The only tools the satellites 
have in common is their electronic “lan¬ 
guage": they must all be tuned to the stan¬ 
dard international radio frequencies for 
distress calls (121.5 and 243 megahertz). 
Though the U.S. and Canada tested such 
electronics on earlier American satellites, 
the first true U.S. SARSAT will not become 
operational until next February, when the 
National Oceanographic and Atmospher¬ 
ic Administration’s latest Tiros weather 
satellite goes into orbit. 


F or the Soviets, the Canadian rescue 
erases some of the ill will generated in 
1978 when a falling Soviet satellite scat¬ 
tered radioactive materials over a wide 
area of the Northwest Territories. It also 
gives Moscow another space first on the 
eve of the 25th anniversary of the launch 
of the world’s first artificial satellite. Sput¬ 
nik 1, on Oct. 4, 1957. Above all, it proves 
that a satellite several hundred miles 
above the earth can pick up a signal as 
weak as that of the single-engine plane. 
Said one of the rescued men, George 
Heemskeerk of Brampton, Ont.: “We 
should have been cooperating lik^ this 
years ago. This is something that can save 
people's lives." Heemskeerk and his com¬ 
panions went down white they themselves 
were looking for a plane that vanished 
July 19, only two weeks before the Soviet 
satellite began working. The pilot was 
Heemskeerk’s son Jim, 24, who is still 
missing with a passenger. ■ 
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Teaching unity to Ulster’s kids 

W hen the school bell rings to signal 
lunch, the children say grace. Some 
make the sign of the cross; others do not. In 
that instant, they demonstrate their sepa¬ 
rate identities: some are Catholic, others 
are Protestant. No one seems to care, or 
even notice. This day, as every school day, 
unlike virtually all other young Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics in Ulster, they are side 
by side, not Catholics first, not Protestants 
first, just children together in a unique 
school in a divided land. 

Lagan College represents a brave new 
concept in Northern Ireland; it is the re¬ 
gion’s only fully integrated post-primary 
school. “We believe,” the school's prospec¬ 
tus states, “that children are more likely to 
live together in harmony if they learn and 
play together.” More and more Irish par¬ 
ents apparently believe so too. The school 
opened its doors last year with 28 pupils; 
this year it has 88. Significantly, the ratio 
of Catholics to Protestants is 1 to 1. in con¬ 
trast to the 2-to-l Protestant majority in 
Northern Ireland’s overall population. 

Boys and girls at Lagan wear black 
blazers with an insignia inscribed on them 
symbolizing the unity of purpose that 
brought them there: an open book, two 
doves of peace, a bridge, a rising sun and 
the Latin inscription UTSlNT UNUM (that 
they may be one). Students are not en¬ 
couraged to submerge their Protestant or 
Catholic beliefs. Rather they are taught to 
respect the beliefs of others. “There is no 
hiding of identity,” says Sheila Green¬ 
field, 45, Lagan's principal. “You don't 
see them blushing when they say the 
Lord's Prayer in different ways. These 
children have no preformed attitudes to 
one another.” 

The idea for Lagan College grew out 
of All Children Together, a movement 
formed in 1974 by a few liberal-minded 
Ulster families concerned about the prov¬ 
ince’s segregated system of education. 
Northern Ireland’s 500,000 Catholics re¬ 
main convinced that the state-run schools 
are too secular and Protestant-dominated 
to nurture their values. Ulster's state- 
run schools use the British system as 
their model, while the Roman Catholic 
schools, which also receive substantial aid 
from the British government, emphasize 
the traditional Irish way of life, its Gaelic 
culture and music Segregation begins at 
the kindergarten level and continues until 
college. Studies have shown that the sys¬ 
tem tends to reinforce existing barriers, 
along with many of the distrustful notions 
that have long plagued relations between 
Ulster's two dominant religious groups. 
Observes Anthony Spencer, an English- 
born Catholic who was one of Lagan’s 
founders: “We wanted people to have a 



Lagan’s Sheila Greenfield, with h er charges 

Learning to live together in harmony. 

choice. We are not hostile to the Catholic 
system and the other schools We want to 
set up a third sector.” 

Lagan's future is by no means assured. 
Its staff consists of the principal and eight 
teachers, five of them part-time. At pres¬ 
ent the school accepts children only be¬ 
tween the ages of eleven and 13, though it 
hopes eventually to enroll pupils up to age 
18. Since Lagan has fewer than 300 stu¬ 
dents, it is not eligible for government aid, 
and unlike other schools in Ulster, it re¬ 
ceives no subsidized transportation or 
lunches for the children. Parents pay up to 
$1,100 a year for tuition, although chil¬ 
dren from poorer homes are admitted at 
reduced rates, some of them free of 
charge. The shortfall in expenses is met, 
perilously, by donations. Next year, costs 
are expected to multiply when the school 
moves from cramped quarters overlook¬ 
ing Belfast to a permanent location inside 
the city. Says Greenfield: “We hope to be 
accepted by the state as soon as we can. 
Meanwhile we rely on charity.” 

G iven the harsh realities of Northern 
Ireland—violence there has claimed 
2.214 lives during the past 13 years, and 
the two communities show no readiness to 
reach a political compromise—Greenfield 
concedes that Lagan College is at best a 
small beginning. “We’re not saying in the 
school’s motto that we are going to make 
the pupils as one. That they may be one' 
means some future date." Greenfield’s 
young charges seem willing to try, judging 
from this poem by Patricia Mcllwrath, 12: 

The eyes of the world are on us 
here 

Togetherness is what we re after. 
Combining this with pea^e and 
laughter 

A first step in this troubled land 
To help us walk hand in hand. m 
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Hooray for the home team: pom-poms and plastic boaters at an employee pep rally at Bendix* s Michigan headquarters 


Economy & Business 


Merger Thea ter of the Ab surd 

Frantic finale to a four-way, multibillion-dollar takeover fandango 


Coming soon ... the 
blockbuster business epic of 
the year! See corporate giants 
devour one another in titanic 
dashes. See captains of indus¬ 
try race against midnight 
deadlines to save their power 
and prestige. Will Bill Agee of 
Bendix Corp and his beauti¬ 
ful blond bride Mary escape 
the clutches of Martin Mariet¬ 
ta Corp.'s menacing Tom I 
Town all? Will tough old Har- Agee 
ry Gray of United Technol¬ 
ogies foil their plans to find happiness in 
the embrace of Ed Hennessy of Allied 
Corp.? Find out in Takeover, the drama 
that asks he question. “Is this any wav to 
run a company ?“ 

I t began as a fairly straightforward cor¬ 
porate merger fight. But by last week 
the multiplying twists and turns in the 
convoluted takeover battle between Ben- 
dix Corp., the Michigan-based aerospace 
and auto-parts manufacturer, and Martin 
Marietta Corp., a leading defense contrac¬ 
tor of Bethesda, Md.. had become an em¬ 
barrassing parody of Big Business in ac¬ 
tion. Seemingly unconcerned about the 
best interests of their stockholders or em¬ 
ployees, some of America's top executives 
were threatening each other with multi¬ 
billion-dollar stock ploys, while jetting 
cross-country Car clandestine strategy ses¬ 
sions. tying up courtrooms from Michigan 
to Maryland and wasting millions of dol¬ 
lars in the process. 

^ By last Thursday, Martin Marietta, 
jjjjp th 1981 sales of $3.3 billion, had ac¬ 


quired 46% of Bendix stock 
for some $900 million. But 
Bendix, with 1981 sales of $4.4 
billion, had bought 70% of 
Marietta’s shares for $1.2 bil¬ 
lion. While Bendix and Mari¬ 
etta were scrapping. Allied 
Corp., a New Jersey-based 
conglomerate, with 1981 rev¬ 
enues of $6.4 billion, lum¬ 
bered into the fray, offering in 
effect to take over both com¬ 
panies for $2.3 billion. 

Finally, in a dramatic fi¬ 
nale on Friday, the three combatants 
reached a truce. Allied would acquire Ben¬ 
dix for $ 1.9 billion, and Marietta would re¬ 
main an independent company. If the deal 
goes through, the firms will have spent 
about $4 billion, much of it borrowed from 
banks, to buy and shuffle about one anoth¬ 
er's shares. Yet no one seems quite sure 
what good, if any, will result. 

The boardroom saga began last month 
with a bid of some $1.5 billion by Bendix’s 
ambitious chairman, William Agee, 44, to 
buy Martin Marietta and thereby acquire 
that firm's prestigious and profitable de¬ 
fense business. Stung by Agee's move. 
Marietta President Thomas Pownall, 60, 
launched a counteroffer of about $1.5 bil¬ 
lion to buy Bendix instead. In addition, he 
persuaded United Technologies' chair¬ 
man, Flarry Gray, 62, who over the years 
had built his company into a $14 billion 
conglomerate with a string of successful 
takeover raids, to make a parallel bid for 
Bendix. The two men agreed that if either 
company gained control of Bendix, they 
would divide up Agee’s firm between 


them. But United Technologies’ involve¬ 
ment soon raised antitrust questions, and 
by last week Gray had ceased playing an 
active role. 

Agee did have one initial advantage: 
time. Under the Government regulations 
that apply to takeover bids, firms must 
wait 15 days before buying any stock of¬ 
fered to them. After Bendix's wailing peri¬ 
od ended on Sept. 16, the company bought 
70% of Marietta's stock for $ 1.2 billion, or 
$48 per share. Marietta, however, could 
not buy Bendix shares under its counter¬ 
takeover offer until six days later, or after 
midnight last Wednesday, but maintained 
its steadfast determination to do so as soon 
as allowed. 

Realizing that his 
initial victory would be 
nullified if Marietta were 
able to purchase a major- I * j 

ity of Bendix stock, Agee I 

turned to his company's KjMHP ' 
70,000 employees, who < 

either directly or indi- ^ . 
rectly control upwards of 
24% of Bendix's stock, . 

mostly through pension 
and profit funds. To en- 
list support and discour- ^ 
age employees from ac- 
cepting the Marietta of- K. * 

fer, Agee on Monday af- * 

ternoon of last week or- 
dered up a mass pep rally 
of his rank and file at - / '' 4 * 

more than 100 Bendix 
plants in the U.S. and 
Canada. At the com pa- HHHHl 
ny's headquarters in Hwmeaay 








Southfield. Mich., several 
hundred employees filed into 
the parking lot wearing dark 
blue Bendix shirts and plastic 
boaters and waving pom¬ 
poms and balloons. 

While the Bendix troops 
were on parade, their captain 
was desperately trying to 
reach a mutually acceptable 
merger settlement with Mari¬ 
etta. Shortly before 10 a.m. 

Tuesday, Agee telephoned 
Pownall to request a face-to- 
face meeting; by noon he and 
several top aides were jetting 
from Detroit to Dulles Inter¬ 
national Airport, where Pow* 
nail had promised to have company cars 
waiting to whisk them to Marietta’s head¬ 
quarters in Bethesda. 26 miles away. When 
the sedans arrived in Bethesda. the Mariet¬ 
ta greeting party was stunned to see that 
Agee was accompanied by his 31-year-old 
wife Mary Cunningham. She had been 
Bendix’s vice president for strategic plan¬ 
ning until 1980, when she resigned after ru¬ 
mors surfaced about her romantic involve¬ 
ment with Agee. Cunningham, who is now 
a vice president for strategic planning at 
Joseph EL Seagram & Sons, Inc., married 
her former boss last June. Said a Marietta 
official: “When she turned up for the nego¬ 
tiations, people were asking, ‘What the hell 
is she doing here?’ " While her husband 
huddled with Pownall, she wandered in 
and out of Marietta offices, chatting idly 
about the weather and the building’s decor 
with startled and bemused employees. 

After nearly three hours of fruitless ne¬ 
gotiations, the Bendix team left for Dulles 
at 7 p.m. En route, Agee ordered the cara¬ 
van to pull over to the side of the road. Sus¬ 
pecting that his car might be bugged, he 
and his executives walked up a nearby 
grassy knoll to confer on a new strategy. 
They then drove to a pay telephone, called 
Pownall to ask for a further meeting and 
drove back to Marietta. At the second ses¬ 
sion, Pownall remained as unyielding as 
before, and just after midnight the talks 
collapsed for the final time. 

Next morning the scene switched 
back to Southfield, where Bendix stock¬ 
holders were scheduled to vote on bylaw 
amendments that would have helped 
thwart the Marietta takeover bid. But 
stockholder support for Agee was by then 
eroding. Realizing that the amendments 
might not pass, a Bendix official convened 
the meeting, then promptly ordered it ad¬ 
journed for a week. 

To the surprise of Bendix executives, a 
group of Marietta officials rose from the 
audience. With cardboard cartons of 
stockholder proxies under their arms, they 
marched to the podium and declared the 
meeting reopened At that point, the lights 
in the auditorium mysteriously went out. 
Enraged but undaunted, the Marietta 
group withdrew to a conference room at 
the nearby Michigan Inn. called a new 
meeting to order, and ceremoniously 
quashed the amendments. 

Unknown to Marietta, however, Agee, 


as his ultimate fallback posi¬ 
tion, had for two days been 
quietly negotiating a sellout of 
Bendix to Edward Hennessy 
of Allied. The Bendix head 
evidently saw the deal as per¬ 
haps the only way to keep his 
company from getting dis¬ 
membered by Marietta and 
United Technologies. Hen¬ 
nessy once had been a deputy 
of Harry Gray’s at United 
Technologies and had often 
helped with takeover strate¬ 
gies. The Allied chairman 
now had a rare opportunity to 
outflank his former boss. 

Late on Wednesday, Al¬ 
lied announced its $2.3 billion bid for both 
Bendix and Marietta The deal called for 
Bendix to become a subsidiary of Allied, 
with Agee as its chairman. Following the 
takeover, Agee would also become presi¬ 
dent of Allied. At first it seemed that the 
Allied move would block Marietta’s 
planned purchase of Bendix stock, since 
federal merger rules require a ten-day 
free/e in share purchases whenever a new 
bidder enters a takeover war. But Agee had 
madea startling blunder Me waited so long 
to finish off the agreement with Allied that 
the New Jersey firm's Wall Street advisers 
no longer had time to file the necessary pa¬ 
pers with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington beforcthe 5:30 
p.m. close of business Asa result. Marietta 
remained free to continue with its share 
purchases that midnight, which it did. 

As the weeklong tii ama moved toward 


the three-way Friday agreement among 
Bendix. Marietta and Allied, scholars and 
even some Wall Street financial analysts 
began asking what possible good could 
come of it. Observed Martin Starr, a profes¬ 
sor of business at Columbia University: 
“This wasteful merger battle is consuming 
money that could have been used for capi¬ 
tal investment. It is 
becoming a caricature 
of what antibusiness 
forces think top exec¬ 
utives are like.” Said 
Wolfgang Demisch. a 
financial analyst for 
the Morgan Stanley 
investment banking 
firm: “There is no 
benefit to the individ¬ 
ual companies from 
this battle, and the na¬ 
tional economy has 
not profiled either." 

For Bendix, the 
outcome has been a 
painful embarrassment. Four weeks ago, 
the company was cash-rich, aggressive, 
and hungry for growth By the end of last 
week, Bendix faced the prospect of hav¬ 
ing to surrender much of its indepen¬ 
dence to another firm. Meanwhile, both 
Allied and particularly Marietta have ac¬ 
quired large debts that could hinder 
growth, in this high-stakes game of cor¬ 
porate takeovers run amuck, it seems 
that, in some ways, even the winners 
lost. —By Charles Alexander. 

Reported by David Beckwith/Washington and 
Adam Zagortn/New York 


Costs of Corporate War 

N ot unlike a military campaign, this tangled four-way struggle has produced 
profits for the financiers and spoils for the strategists, and inflicted casualties 
among innocent bystanders, including workers at the companies involved and 
shareholders around the country. Though Bendix had assembled a cash hoard of 
$575 million over the past two years by selling off some of its less profitable busi¬ 
nesses, mainly forest products, Chairman William Agee still had to arrange cred¬ 
it lines for another $1 billion from a consortium of banks to make his takeover 
bid. Cash-poor Martin Marietta was forced to borrow $892.5 million so that it 
could buy Bendix stock as a defensive measure. At a current borrowing rate of 
14% or so, the two companies could have temporarily faced combined monthly 
interest charges exceeding $22 million. 

Under Allied's takeover offer of $1.9 billion, some Bendix shareholders will 
emerge rich. Anyone who bought Bendix stock near its 1982 low of $45 per share 
could already have netted a windfall profit by selling out early to Martin Marietta 
at $75 per share. Before trading was halted last week, Bendix stock had fallen 
back to $57.50. Other shareholders, however, who wait to sell their stock to Al¬ 
lied, will be paid not in cash but in a combination of Allied stock and other secu¬ 
rities, amounting to $85 per share. If the value of Allied stock now falls, as it could 
do following the acquisition of Bendix, those shareholders will see their profits 
shrink. 

The clear winners in this war so far have been not the main combatants but 
their hired guns. Bendix employed two of the best-known investment banking 
firms, Salomon Brothers Inc. and First Boston, as well as three main law firms, 
along with three different public relations agencies. In all, the four companies are 
estimated to have spent $20 million on outside help of one sort or another. Was it 
money well spent? At ohe point in the thick of last week's battle, one investment 
banker observed of Bendix and Martin Marietta: “Both companies have wound 
Bp;payiagf*|^^ JMr the stock s 
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Chairman Lee lacocca showing off Chrysler's latest autos at a preview in Texas last week 


Sorry Start for the 1983 Models 

The new cars are here, but where are the customers? 


L ee lacocca. the brash, cigar-chomping 
chairman of Chrysler Corp., is an op¬ 
timist by nature. At the introduction of his 
company's 1983 model cars at The Wood¬ 
lands Inn & Country Club near Houston 
last week, however, he could scarcely dis¬ 
guise a sense of frustration. Said Tacocca: 
“Chrysler is ready to go; unfortunately the 
economy is not. There’s a lot of fear out 
there because there’s a lot of uncertainty 
about interest rates, currency values and 
our economic policy." 

More and more, such sentiments typi¬ 
fy the mood of the U.S. auto industry. Af¬ 
ter almost four years of slumping sales, 
soaring layoffs, and losses that at one 
point reached S5.2 billion, executives of 
the Big Three automakers (General Mo¬ 
tors, Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler) have 
grown understandably wary of predicting 
almost any sort of recovery at alt. Ford 
President Donald Petersen bluntly as¬ 
serts: “There are no signs whatsoever of 
an upturn yet." Last week automakers re¬ 
ported a 13.4% sales rise during the mid- 
September period as compared with de¬ 
pressed 1981 levels. But analysts noted 
that the gain was something of an aberra¬ 
tion, coming largely from temporary price 
promotions to customers. 

Prospective buyers will see little in the 
way of radically new models in show¬ 
rooms this fall. One of the few: Chrysler’s 


new E Class and Dodge 600, which are 
actually artfully stretched versions of the 
Plymouth Reliant and Dodge Aries K- 
cars that were first introduced in 1980. By 
and large, the automakers will barrage 
the public with advertising messages that 
emphasize value more than innovation. 
Ford has already cut the slicker price on 
its subcompact models by $400. 

During 1983, manufacturers hope to 
make up for lost sales. Ford plans to un¬ 
veil its first compact front-wheel-drive 
cars, the Ford Tempo and Mercury To¬ 
paz, along with a new softly rounded, 
highly aerodynamic Thunderbird. Gener¬ 
al Motors is readying two sports cars of its 
own for the market* a revamped Chevro¬ 
let Corvette, and a small new two-seater 
from Pontiac. 

The automakers' determined efforts 
to attract budget-minded buyers should 
get at least something of a boost from the 
ongoing decline in inflation. The Labor 
Department announced last week that 
consumer prices rose at an annual rate of 
only 3.3% in August, half as much as in 
July. A drop in gasoline prices contribut¬ 
ed to the decline, as did lower food prices. 

Despite a continuing campaign of 
price-cutting tactics by Detroit, foreign 
imports, especially from Japan, keep ex¬ 
panding their share of the American mar¬ 
ket. Japan has agreed to limit U.S. ship¬ 


ments to 1.7 million cars this year, but as 
the domestic U.S. market shrinks, the 
Japanese share of it grows. By last month, 
imports had climbed to almost 33% of the 
U.S. market, an alltime high. 

Detroit suffers especially from its dif¬ 
ficulty in turning a profit on fuel-efficient 
small cars, the market sector in which for¬ 
eign competitors are strongest. In the last 
two years. Ford has sold 600,000 subcom¬ 
pact Escorts, partly by holding prices so 
low that sales have barely covered costs. 
To stay competitive. General Motors is 
trying to reach an agreement with Toyota 
Motor Co. of Japan, in which the compa¬ 
nies will jointly build small cars at an as¬ 
sembly plant in Fremont, Calif., that GM 
closed down early this year. 

As industrywide sales have slumped, 
automakers have redoubled efforts to pare 
overhead costs. Corporate staffs have 
been reduced, inefficient plants closed, 
and new manufacturing methods intro¬ 
duced. By far the most stringent cost-cut¬ 
ter is Chrysler, which has cut its work 
force from 157,958 to about 75,000 since 
1978 as its annua) sales ha\e dropped 
from 1.1 million to 730,000. The result: 
after four years of losses and near¬ 
bankruptcy in 1979, the company made 
$258.6 million during the first six months 
of 1982, and could wind up in the black 
for the entire year. Even so, Chrysler’s 
long-term survival remains unsure. More 
than either of its top competitors, Chrys¬ 
ler is badly in need of capital to develop 
new products for later in the decade, and 
the company is looking for a merger part¬ 
ner. which would most likely come from 
Europe or Japan. 

More immediately. Chrysler faces the 
threat of a strike by about 50,000 of its sal¬ 
aried and hourly employees who belong to 
the United Auto Workers. U.A.W. nego¬ 
tiators two weeks ago agreed to a new 
contract that gives Chrysler workers some 
$2 pci huur less in stages and benefits 
than are received by employees at either 
General Motors or Ford. Ratification vot¬ 
ing by the union’s rank and file is expect¬ 
ed to be completed this week, and indus¬ 
try analysts rate the outcome a toss-up. 

The entire industry’s profit prospects 
are equally uncertain. Cost cutting has 
been so furious that analysts expect even a 
modest recovery to produce larger profits. 
But improved sales will necessarily de¬ 
pend on the strength of the U.S. economy. 
Automen are universally convinced that 
they have seen the worst. What they can¬ 
not figure out now is when the upturn will 
come. — By Alexander L. Taylor Ut. Reported by 
Paul A. Wltteman/Detrolt 


Revamped for the fast crowd: the Pontiac 6000 STE and Ford Thunderbird. “We’re ready to go, but unfortunately the economy is not" 












Construction surges despite a glut in natural gas 

S een from an airplane, it looks like a I perts as an important 
giant scar stretching across the Great Trans-Alaska Pioelii 


w giant scar stretching across the Great 
Plains and over the horizon. For much of 
last summer, however, the scene featured 
countless lengths of steel pipe lying like 
uncooked spaghetti beside deep ditches. 
Here and there clusters of yellow ma¬ 
chines and men in hard hats or baseball 
caps could be seen, many of them bare¬ 
chested under the hot sun, some working 
under the shade of umbrellas attached to 
the pipes. 

The work is now nearly finished, and 
the result is a 793-mile stretch of natural 
gas pipeline that extends eastward from 
Whitney Canyon, Wyo., to a terminal in 
Beatrice. Neb. There the pipeline will 
become a part of existing gas lines lead¬ 
ing to the population and industrial 
centers of the East, delivering 350 million 
cu. ft of fuel per day to customers by Oct. 
15. Named Trailblazer, because it is the 
first major pipeline to transport gas from 
the Rocky Mountain Overthrust Belt in 
western Wyoming directly to the Mid¬ 
west, the $1.4 billion, 36-in. line is the 
work of five different interstate gas-trans- 
mission companies—Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co., Columbia Gulf Transmission 
Co., Mountain Fuel Resources, Inc., 
Northern Natural Resources Co. and 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America. To¬ 
gether the firms already service one out of 
every four natural gas customers in the 
country. Their latest project is a part of 
what has become the biggest gas-pipeline 
building boom of its kind in the U.S. in 
30 years. 

F rom the dusty high plains of Montana 
to the fertile corn belt in eastern Iowa, 
workmen by the thousands have complet¬ 
ed another and bigger project, the North¬ 
ern Border Pipeline. The line reaches 823 
miles from the Canadian border at Alber¬ 
ta to the Midwestern U.S., and by Novem¬ 
ber will be transporting 975 million cu. ft. 
of fuel per day, or enough to heat 1.4 mil¬ 
lion homes in the dead of winter. Con¬ 
struction of the $1.1 billion system began 
in the spring of 1981, and has required on 
occasion as many as 5,000 hard hats and 
other workers, laboring at nine different 
sites along the route. Boasts Northern Bor¬ 
der President William Henry: “This is the 
largest privately financed pipeline project 
ever undertaken, the largest of its kind in 
the free world.” 

Northern Border is only a segment of 
the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation 
System, a mammoth four-pipeline net¬ 
work intended to make Alaska's vast nat¬ 
ural gas reserves available to the rest of 
the U.S Expected to be completed by the 
end of the decade, the system will provide j 
the country with enough fuel to heat 4.5 ] 
million homes per day at peak capacity, j 
Though the pipeline has been plagued 
by financing problems and construction 
Start-up delays, it is seen by industry cx- 


perts as an important complement to the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System, which 
carries 1.5 million bbl. of crude oil per day 
from Prudhoe Bay on the Beaufort Sea to 
the port of Valdez, 800 miles to the south. 
All together, the entire gas-pipeline net¬ 
work is aimed at ensuring adequate fuel 
supplies for industrial and home-heating 
use until the turn of the century and 
beyond. 

The nation s pipeline-building boom 
began taking shape L>ome seven years ago, 
when wintertime gas shortages were com¬ 
monplace and crude-oil prices had sky¬ 
rocketed. With the start of phased natural 
gas deregulation under the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration in 1978 and the subsequent 
creeping rise in price, the industry experi- 





road. A future shortage of domestic ener¬ 
gy is inevitable, and I am bullish on gas. 
All is hardly gloom and doom.” Observes 
Anthony Sousa, a member of the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission: “The 
nation is currently experiencing a surplus 
of natural gas, but that surplus may prove 
temporary.” 

So far, constiuction of the pipelines 
has apparently had little negative impact 
on the environment, partly because the 
pipeline companies have gone out of their 
way to avoid criticism from ecological 
watchdogs. For example, to protect the 
prairie habitat of the rarely seen black¬ 
footed ferret, Northern Border engineers 
enforced a 15-mile “construction con¬ 
straint” along one stretch of the line in the 
Dakotas in order to loop around certain 
prairie-dog towns, which the ferrets raid 
for prey. The company also held up work 
in several other sections for two weeks to 
avoid interfering with the nesting habits 
of prairie falcons. 

Teams of company-hired archaeolo¬ 
gists additionally spent a total of 16 
months surveying Northern Border's en¬ 
tire right of way to locate areas of histori¬ 
cal or archaeological significance. Some 
171 such sites were identified, ranging 
from an ancient Dakota Indian camp to 
the remains of sod huts built by early 
white settlers. Minor reroutes were made 
to skirt the most important sites. 

The companies have taken care to see 
that once a section of pipeline is complet¬ 
ed and buried, typically to a minimum 
depth of 42 in., the surface is reseeded and 
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enced a boom in exploration and drilling 
activity. Investment in large-scale pipe¬ 
line development naturally followed close 
behind. 

The immediate question the compa¬ 
nies now face is whether there will be 
enough demand by consumers for the gas. 
The sagging U.S. economy, combined 
with falling oil prices and increasing ener¬ 
gy conservation by consumers and indus¬ 
try alike, has created an unexpected glut 
that is dampening sales. Even so, gas ex¬ 
ecutives remain optimistic. Says George 
Morrow, president of Natural Gas Pipe¬ 
line, which is managing partner for the 
project: “We are looking tong term, at 
markets ten years and -more down the 



restored for use as range or cropland the 
following season. Maintenance teams will 
be permanently based along the finds to 
inspect them periodically and g^ard 
against soil erosion by practicing terrac¬ 
ing and other soil-conservation tech¬ 
niques. Says Robert Landers, a construc¬ 
tion supervisor on the Trailblazer project: 
“We bury and hide our pipe with about 
the same care the Egyptians took in bury* 
ing their pharaohs.” Now the only thing 
the pipeline companies have to worry 
about is whether consumers can be count¬ 
ed on to buy up the prodigious amounts of 
fuel soon to tie flowing silently eastward 
belowground. —By Guy D.Gmrclm. Reported 
kyL-Qrim/QmBm _ 
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Cost-conscious shoppers browse at a discount store in Reading, Pa. 


Cut- Rate Fever 

Bargain buys at factory outlets 

T wo months ago. Nancy Galvach. a 
restaurant owner from East Oak- 
mont. Pa., visited the factory-outlet center 
210 miles away in Reading and spent 
$573 on discounted clothing. Back home, 
she checked prices for the same goods in 
local stores and found that they would 
have cost her a total of $1,290. Today 
Galvach is planning shopping tours to 
help other people in her area share in 
the bargains. 

Galvach is one of the growing number 
of shoppers across the U.S. who have dis¬ 
covered the surprising fact that buying at 
factory-outlet stores can wind up saving 
them anywhere from 20% to 70% on ev¬ 
erything from designer jeans and leather 
goods to fine china and chain saws. Many 
middle-income families arc (raveling 
hundreds of miles to buy top-quality mer¬ 
chandise at rock-bottom prices. Says Jim 
Randall, a Connecticut real estate devel¬ 
oper who in 1980 launched a factory-out¬ 
let shopping center in Norwalk. "This is 
not a fluke. Today's consumers are smart¬ 
er and more value-conscious than ever, 
and will do their shopping at a place that 
offers good quality at low prices.” 

Along with the rapid proliferation of 
factory outlets has come a spate of briskly 
selling guidebooks. These are designed to 
help budget-minded families and singles 
find the best bargains in their part of the 
country. In Maine, the government pub¬ 
licity bureau has. since spring, printed 
10,000 copies of a guide to factory outlets 
in 50 cities and towns. “Traditional retail¬ 
ers have not positioned themselves in to¬ 
day’s market, and they no longer know 
who their customers are," says Annie 
Moldafsky, an Illinois-based author of the 
Good Buy book, a consumer guide to fac- 
: : tpry outlets, “The manufacturers' outlets 
d jflfe r personnel who know the product 
MMLJayciyou. information and aervica oa 


that manufacturer's whole line. They've 
virtually changed places in the con¬ 
sumer market." 

Situated 145 miles west of New York 
City in the picturesque Pennsylvania 
Dutch farm country, Reading has become 
something of a mccca for cost-conscious 
buyers. The city, which proclaims itself 
“the Factory Outlet Capital of the 
U.S.A.,” has grown from no more than 
four outlets in 1973 to about 100 bargain 
shops, including those offering merchan¬ 
dise by Evan-Picone, Adidas and Dan- 
skin. Total factory-outlet sales in Reading 
last year are estimated at $80 million. 

In Dayton, an aging factory located 
near Interstate 75 has been converted 
into a 20-unit outlet mall, offering lug¬ 
gage, draperies, clothing and even pow¬ 
er tools at 50%' to 70% below retail. 
Says Sanford Mendelson, whose family 
bought the building from General 
Motors last year* “People who never 
stopped in Dayton when passing by are 
now stopping like crazy.” 

In Southern California, residents with 
discount fever can sign up for Tours 
About Town, a weekly bargain-hunting 
expedition started last year by two enter¬ 
prising teachers. Intrepid shoppers are 
bused from suburban Los Angeles to the 
city's downtown garment district and giv¬ 
en a map, buying tips and money-saving 
details on local jobbers, wholesalers and 
factory outlets. Cost of the tour: about $15. 

S ome of the new factory-outlet centers 
are no longer off-the-rack spartan. In 
Florida, the Orlando Factory Outlet Mall, 
which opened last year on the road be¬ 
tween the city and Walt Disney World, 
offers, in addition to the usual stores, an 
antique-costume portrait center, a time- 
share condominium sales office, a Pac-N- 
Send mailing service and a video-game 
room. Traditional retailers hope that the 
factory outlets will fade away with the re¬ 
turn of better economic times. Perhaps, 
but in the meantime, factory outlets will 
continue to be today's fashion. ._■ 


Sayon ara _ 

Mitsukoshi ousts the boss 

F or ten years Shigeru Okada reigned as 
the powerful president of Mitsukoshi, 
Japan's oldest and most prestigious 
department-store chain. The company, 
which grew from a modest kimono shop, 
founded in 1673, to a $2.4 billion concern, 
now has 15 branches in Japan and others 
in London, Paris, Rome, New York and 
elsewhere. But Okada seemed to have a 
most un-Japanese habit: he was unwilling 
to take responsibility for his actions, in 
both his professional and his private life. 
Last week Okada's personal flamboyance 
and his involvement in a series of embar¬ 
rassing scandals caught up with him. in a 
manner that stunned his colleagues and 
shocked the upper echelon of the Japa¬ 
nese business community He was fired. 

Okada's troubles began in 1972 when, 
as Mitsukoshi's newly elected president, 
he developed a taste for high living. De¬ 
spite his flair for public relations and his 
reputation as a supersalesman. Okada's 
autocratic ways angered his colleagues. In 
Japan, paramount value is placed on a 
business leader's ability to manage by 
“consensus," or group agreement on com¬ 
pany policies and tactics. But, griped one 
Tokyo banker close to the company, 
“Okada became a dictator.” Though mar¬ 
ried. with three children. Okada became a 
target for Tokyo tabloids, which began 
publishing breathless accounts of his pri¬ 
vate life, including a rumored involve¬ 
ment with the female owner of a small 
firm that supplied goods to Mitsukoshi. 

Meanwhile, soaring oil prices in the 
early 1970s slowed the Japanese econo¬ 
my. and Mitsukoshi's prof¬ 
its began to slip. Top man¬ 
agement at Mitsukoshi's 
associated companies in the 
Mitsui group eventually be¬ 
gan to wonder if Okada 
could turn the store's for¬ 
tunes around. The final 
blow came three weeks ago 
when experts charged that 
Persian treasures shown 
last month at the main Mit¬ 
sukoshi store in Tokyo fea¬ 
tured costly fakes. When Okada refused 
to accept responsibility for the hoax and 
resign, the store’s 16 other directors con¬ 
vened at Mitsui's urging and voted to lire 
him. relegating him to the post of “non¬ 
regular adviser.” 

Okada sat in stunned silence during 
the vote. Then, when it was over, he 
turned to a colleague and asked in dis¬ 
belief. “ Naze?" (Why?). It was a ques¬ 
tion any Japanese businessman should 
have known the answer to, and never 
learning it had apparently been Okada’s 
problem all along. Said the company's 
managing director, Tadayoshi Sugita. 
afterward: “Mitsukoshi will now make a 
fresh start.” a 



Okada 
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Celebrity, Author, Rep orte r, B ored 

NBC’s Judy Woodruff wants, and gets, out of the White House 


Press- 


J udy Woodruff leads one of ihc most 
glamorous lives in Washington. As a 
White House correspondent for nbc tele¬ 
vision, she has waltzed at state dinners, 
traveled with Presidents to New Delhi 
and Versailles. Acclaim has gilded every 
aspect of her life. Like many working 
mothers. Woodruff, 35, brought her infant 
son Jeffrey to the office one day, unlike 
other mothers, she was summoned to see 
President Reagan, who spent ten 
minutes bouncing the baby and 
chanting nursery rhymes. 

Yet when excitement settles 
into a familiar routine, even the 
most thrilling assignment becomes 
just a job. The White House beat, 
for all its glories, is often repetitive 
and tedious, the equivalent of cov¬ 
ering a fenced-off headquarters in a 
company town. Says Woodruff: 
“Access is very tightly controlled, 
inevitably, you are manipulated. 

You rarely see your sources. You 
wait for them to (cturn phone 
calls." Last week, weary of it all af¬ 
ter nearly six years. Woodruff gave 
up her coveted job to become a 
Washington-based reporter and in¬ 
terviewer for the morning news 
show Today. 

To most of the public, and prob¬ 
ably to many of her colleagues. 
Woodruff took a big step down. But 
as she contends in her newly pub¬ 
lished autobiography, ‘This Is Judy 
Woodruff at the White House" ( Ad¬ 
dison-Wesley; $12.95), covering her 
beat can be a stunted form of jour¬ 
nalism. For a TV network reporter, 
who needs to worry about pictures 
at the expense of time for briefing 
and nuance, the problems are espe¬ 
cially acute. Woodruff particularly 
chafed at “staging stakeouts along 
the White House driveway in boiling heat 
or pouring rain or sub-zero dawn, never 
knowing when a news subject is going to 
leave, or by what exit, or if you catch him, 
whether he will have anything to say." 

Even worse were the hours spent fol¬ 
lowing Presidents Carter and Reagan to 
functions devoid of news value, just in 
case something catastrophic might hap¬ 
pen. Says Woodruff: “The practice is 
sometimes referred to ghoulish ly as ‘the 
death watch.’ " When a crisis actually 
erupted, Woodruff was sometimes turned 
into a sort of impromptu anchor, trans¬ 
mitting information from other NBC re¬ 
porters rather than going after it. Al¬ 
though she was an eyewitness to the 
attempted assassination of President Rea¬ 
gan, once she had scrambled back to the 
White House she spent most of the rest of 


the afternoon rooted to one spot, facing a 
camera, while fellow correspondents car¬ 
rying updated information “shuttled be¬ 
tween my chair and the press office." 

That kind of “reporting" often 
prompts print reporters to dismiss their 
broadcast colleagues as “talking hairdos." 
Admits Woodruff, who zoomed up in 
eight years from cleaning film and clip¬ 
ping articles at an Atlanta TV station to 


covering the President: “From my first re¬ 
porting job on, I found people were not in¬ 
clined to take me seriously because I was 
a woman and because 1 had never worked 
for a newspaper." A senior White House 
aide describes Woodruff as “always a 
lady," not necessarily regarding that as an 
asset: "She seems uncomfortable trying to 
dig out a story, almost timid." 

A correspondent need not be as brash 
as ABC’s Sam Donaldson to come up with 
scoops at the White House. But Woodruff 
is painfully aware that early in her career 
her politeness meant she could be suck- 
ered out of a story even after she had it. 
Her book cites several examples: Presi¬ 
dential Aides Ron Nessen and Hamilton 
Jordan stalled or fibbed to persuade her to 
forget leaks that could embarrass their 
Administrations; CBS Reporter Lesley 
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Stahl overheard, and promptly duplicat¬ 
ed, Woodruffs exclusive on the appoint¬ 
ment of Shirley Hufstedler as the first 
Cabinet-level Secretary of Education in 
1979. The news items were fleeting, but 
the lesson lasted. Says Woodruff: “As with 
most competitive pursuits, nice reporters 
tend to finish last." Woodruff has also 
learned from her husband Albert Hunt, 
the Wall Street Journal's highly respected 
congressional reporter, though he and she 
hardly have an open-notebook policy. 
Last year Hunt hoarded background in¬ 
formation he gleaned from Budget Direc¬ 
tor David Stockman, while Woodruff 
tried vainly for days to get Stockman to 
return her phone calls Says she: 
“People assume that we share ev¬ 
erything. But sources are a report¬ 
er's most valuable possession." 

Woodruff is perceived by col¬ 
leagues as fair, decent and ingratiat¬ 
ingly candid. Her book, written with 
Washington Journalist Kathleen 
Maxa, is thoughtful if often incon¬ 
clusive about common ethical prob¬ 
lems for journalists: How much can 
one socialize with sources? How 
should one tell a negative story 
about a friend? Why is so much ef¬ 
fort and air time devoted to ephem¬ 
era rather than enduring problems? 

Below the surface calm is a 
tinge of feminist anger. She doubts 
that many TV news directors today 
would dare tell a young woman 
what her first boss told her: the sta¬ 
tion already had its quota of one 
woman reporter. But it rankles that 
many people confuse her with her 
NBC colleague Jessica Savitch, with 
CBS's Stahl and Diane Sawyer and 
with ABC’s Catherine Mackin, ap¬ 
parently because all are blond. In¬ 
deed. President Reagan once ad¬ 
dressed Stahl as “Judy" at a press 
conference. Says Woodruff: “I do 
not notice many people confusing 
Roger Mudd and Tom Brokaw." 
Moreover, she fears that aging will 
curtail her career “Men gain credi¬ 
bility as they get older, but women are not 
accorded that treatment yet." 

For now. Woodruff is returning to her 
first love, campaign reporting. On Elec¬ 
tion Night in November she will have the 
task of co-anchoring, with Mudd, Brokaw 
and John Chancellor, the network's eve¬ 
ning-long coverage of Senate, House and 
gubernatorial races. Thereafter she will 
interview newsmakers on Today and ease 
into some coverage of her third consecu¬ 
tive presidential campaign. Sums up 
Woodruff: “I am hooked on Washington, 
but I have been pinned down at the White 
House. There is so much that i have not 
yet seen." Her boss, NBC News President 
Reuven Frank, agrees: “Judy will cover 
ideas and trends, not primarily spot news. 
The White House may be glamorous, but 
this is meatier." —ByWHHsmA. Henry* 
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Goodbye to glamour: Woodruff at the network’s capital office 

Hooked on Washington, but tired of being manipulated. 
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Disney’s Last 
Dream__ 

Epcot Center, a toytown 
to entertain and educate 

U nlike Alexander the Great, Walter 
Elias Disney never ran out of worlds 
to conquer. This week, nearly 16 years af¬ 
ter his death, the most ambitious of all the 
great fantasist's projects opens at Disney 
World in central Florida. Named Epcot 
Center, Disney’s last, vast vision is a com¬ 
bination world’s fair, theme park and 
dream factory executed at a cost to date of 
$900 million. Like the Magic Kingdom at 
Disney World and California’s Disney¬ 
land, it is destined to become a part of the 
American experience, but with a differ¬ 
ence Unlike its predecessors, Epcot is 
aimed primarily at grownups. There are 
no Mickey Mouselings on the streets. 
Wine, beer and whisky flow, as they do 
not at other Disney theme parks. Epcot 
offers serious cuisine of several national¬ 
ities, in addition to fast food. And Anally, 
a semiearnest air of education hangs over 
Epcot’s 260 acres. 

While Disney's successors have clung 
to the founder’s ugly acronym (Epcot 
stands for Experimental Prototype Com¬ 
munity of Tomorrow), they have departed 
from his utopian concept of a real-life 
community evolving in harmony with an 
ever changing and beneflcent technology. 
What they have wrought is not the town 
but the adult toy of the future. Epcot is a 
mind-pummeling assault of electronic in¬ 



genuity, historical fact, fancy, showman¬ 
ship, faith, hope and goo. 

The fairway consists of two principal 
areas: Future World and World Showcase, 
both intended, in the words of Disney’s 
trumpeters, to “satisfy the imaginative ap¬ 
petites of the tens of millions of people ... 
destined to become ‘Epcot travelers.’ ’’ 
Visitors enter through a building that is al¬ 
ready a symbol of the center: an 18-story 
geosphere called Spaceship Earth. Inside 
they are whisked along a track to view a 
depiction of man’s evolution in communi¬ 
cations from cave to spaceship, glimpsing 
such wonders as Gutenberg’s print shop, 
an Audio-Animatronic Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell inventing the telephone, and as¬ 
tronauts at work. 


Radiating from Spaceship Earth are 
pavilions that explore other areas of tech¬ 
nological endeavor. The World of Motion 
(sponsor: General Motors), nested within 
a wheel-shaped building, is a mostly light¬ 
hearted show with 24 Audio-Animatronic 
scenes depicting such momentous occa¬ 
sions as the invention of the wheel and the 
flrst traffic jam. The Universe of Energy 
(sponsored by Exxon) is a serious but 
compelling presentation whose three-acre 
roof with a partial photovoltaic surface is 
probably the largest privately built solar- 
energy collector in the world. Inside, life- 
size models of dinosaurs fight to the death; 
there is even an erupting volcano with 
7,000 gal. of simulated lava and realistic 
odors that turn each eruption into a smell- 


A bionic policeman being readied for the World of Motion; Venice from the lagoon 









Spaceship Earth at entrance to Future World; aerial view, with World Showcase In rear 


odrama. The lava is pumped by the same 
kind of machine that is used to shoot dog 
food into cans (it could be nicknamed the 
AI fX) Volcano). The Land (sponsor. 
Kraft) manages to meld a boat tour, envi¬ 
ronmental subjects (topsoil loss, space- 
grown plants) and musical cutups by such 
Audio-Animatronic vegetable performers 
as the Colander Combo and the Kitchen 
Krackpots led by a human being, Bonnie 
Appctit. 

Epcot's surest-fi^e hit is 
a pavilion called Journey 
into Imagination (Kodak) 
in which Disney's “imagin- 
eers” have pulled out all the 
computer stops. Guests star 
in their own video movies, 
press colored spots on the 
floor to create electronic 
music and engage in a kind 
of electronic finger painting 
with lasers. The pavilion 
features the only major new Disney char¬ 
acter, the Dreamfinder “older than wis¬ 
dom and younger than the morning mist,” 
who conducts the tour with a dragon 
named Figment. 

From Future World, the Epcot travel¬ 
er leaves the glitter of yesterday and to¬ 
morrow for a lake surrounded by slightly 
scaled-down scenes of eight countries and 
an “Independence Hall” complete with 
an overview of the American past. There 
are a Mayan temple from Mexico, the Eif¬ 
fel Tower and a street scene from Paris, 
Peking's Tiananmen Square and the 
Temple of Heaven, a small comer that 
will forever be a Hollywood pastel ofEng- 



Palntlng China figures 


land, a Japanese pagoda and minigarden, 
a St. Mark's Square with the Doges' Pal¬ 
ace deliberately misplaced on the left in¬ 
stead of the right (to accommodate a 
neighboring Roman scene), Canadian 
Rockies settled snugly next to a Mon- 
trealesque hotel, and a Bavarian village in 
Oktoberfest. In France there is a restau¬ 
rant bearing the imprimatur of Master 
Chefs Paul Bocuse, Roger Verge and Gas¬ 
ton Lenotre (a traditional veal or chicken 
dinner at about $12 is a fair buy), and the 
Italian pavilion replicates an Alfredo's of 
Rome restaurant, with passable fettucini. 

As with all Disney endeavors, the lo¬ 
gistics strain the imagination. Some 54 
million tons of earth were moved: 16,000 
tons of steel were used, and 500,000 board 
feet of lumber went into the construction 
of. the sets alone. Around the 40-acre 
man-made lagoon, 70 acres of sod have 
been laid, 12,500 trees and 10,000 shrubs 
planted. More than 1.5 million ft. of film 
were shot in 30 different 
countries and edited for 
more than four hours of 
shows. An entire new 3-D 
camera and projection sys¬ 
tem were invented for the 
360° wrap-around show in 
the Imagination pavilion. 

The Disney magic, of 
course, depends on a sus¬ 
pension of disbelief. There 
are no fanny pinchers on 
this Appian Way, no Red 
Guards in Disney's China, no air pollu¬ 
tion in the Tokyo transplant. In the Land 
pavilion, the myriad plants have to be pol¬ 
linated by hand: bees might gum up the 
works or sting the guests. 

Despite, or maybe because of. the san¬ 
itizing, Epcot is bound to be a huge suc¬ 
cess. Though the new venture is more 
than half financed from its own assets, the 
Disney organization is no longer the mag¬ 
ic profitmaker that Uncle Walt be¬ 
queathed. Disney films have flopped al¬ 
most without exception since Mary 
Poppins in 1964; the organization’s cellu¬ 
loid bid for adult acceptance, TRON, has 
yet to recoup its $22 million expenditure. 


The recession and the declining appeal of 
its theme parks have reduced attendance 
at Disneyland and the Magic Kingdom. 
Epcot Center is expected to attract 9 mil¬ 
lion admissions its first year at a one-day 
price of $15. Disney strategy is to per¬ 
suade guests to tarry at both Magic King¬ 
dom (13.2 million admissions in 1981) 
and Epcot at a bargain four-day adult 
rate of $45 for the two, thus lengthening 
their stays. Epcot is designed to lure the 
25-to-34 age group, the dominant force in 
the economy but one that has not re¬ 
sponded strongly to previous Disney-style 
fantasy. While 75% of Florida visitors to¬ 
day do not attend Disney World, 80% of 
this group say that they would be attract¬ 
ed to a center like Epcot. Thus Disney 
should retain a powerful lock on the 
American imagination. His heirs can still 
say. as Walt used to, endlessly, “I count 
my blessings.” — By Michael DemareaL 

Reported by BJ. PNIIIpa/Ortando 



An automated broccoli stalk being dressed 

Electronic ingenuity, faith, hope and goo. 








Religion 


Bringing Down the Bi ble 

The Reader’s Digest condenses Scripture by 40% 


W ere God and his inspired scriptural 
writers unforgivably Jong-winded? 
Could they have benefited, like other au¬ 
thors, from a dose of tough-minded, un- 
worshipful editing? Verily, saith the 
Reader's Digest, and last week it brought 
forth the Reader's Digest Bible. Priced at 
$16.95, it is 320,000 words (or 40 (> /<) 
shorter than the Protestant text of the Re¬ 
vised Standard Version on which it is 
based; the Old Testament has been cul 
down by half and the New by one-fourth. 
Alas, less in this instance is not more. 

The project began in 1976 when the 
Digest won the approval of the National 
Council of Churches, which holds copy¬ 
right to the Revised Standard Version. As 
general editor, the Digest recruited the 
Rev. Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, a distinguished Bible ex¬ 
pert, to supervise the work of nine staff 
condensers. Despite the inevitable jokes to 
come about the Six Commandments or the 
4.2 Days of Creation, Lhe team wisely left 
unshrunk the best-known passages, like 
the 23rd Psalm. Instead they applied the 
scissors to parallel accounts, such as the 
dozens of stories concerning Jesus Christ 
that appear in more than one of the four 
Gospels. Whole narrative passages are 
squeezed to a minimum. God's words to 
Moses out of the burning bush are boiled 
down by two-fifths. 

The editors also eliminated entire sen¬ 
tences. like Matthew 4: 25 ■ “And great 
crowds followed IJesusI from Galilee and 
the Decapolis and Jerusalem and Judea 
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and from beyond the Jordan." This moves typical rei 
the action along briskly, but at the sacrifice people cot 
of historical detail. Many complicated sec- ern transl 
lions are cut altogether, such as those Old the Good , 
Testament family trees and lists of kings Version)a 
and much of the ritual law in Leviticus . The L 

In the poetic books, chap- _ 

ter after chapter is hacked 
away Gone is fully half of the 
book of Psalms, which might 
now be belter retitled David's 
Greatest Hits. The prophets 
are especially victimized. Be¬ 
sides large chunks, telling 
phrases are lost. Consider the 
felicitous line from Jeremiah: 

“The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately 
corrupt." Snip out the last 
three words. Or this passage 
from Isaiah , immortalized in 
Handel's Messiah: “He was 
wounded for our transgres¬ 
sions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities." Away with the 
second phrase, on grounds 
of redundancy. So much for Editor Metzger: snip, snip 
poetry. 

Also omitted are the chapter and Abitr 

verse numbers. Ostensibly this is to aid gestersmi 
readability, though other modern editions that not 
avoid clutter by including unobtrusive pleased, 
numbers in the lines or at the margins, dropped s< 
The Digest's Bible leaves the reader with the last bo 
no idea what is missing. passage tl 

What justifies such a venture? anyone ta 
Metzger hopes that once people have been book of th 




lured into his 60% rendition, “a sizable 
proportion who have never cracked the 
cover of a Bible will go on to read the 
whole thing." The Digest contends that 
the Bible is all too little read, because 
many sections are rough going for the 
typical reader. Undoubtedly so, but such 
people could use one of the readable mod¬ 
ern translations of the real thing (such as 
the Good News Bible or New International 
Version ) and skip the slow parts. 

The Digest Bible comes with ringing 
publicity hosannas from the 
likes of Norman Vincent 
Peale, Oral Roberts, Pat 
Boone (an “authentic Bible 
feast!"). Executive Director 
John Mostert of the conserva¬ 
tive American Association of 
Bible Colleges, and President 
Donald Shriver of New York 
City's liberal Union Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary (“an important 
new addition to the life of 
Christians, the churches and 
the world ... I. So far, 
only cranky Fundamentalists 
seem to be offended. They ar¬ 
gue that Christians must take 
the Bible straight, the way 
God gave it. Warns the Chris¬ 
tian Beacon: “The Reader's 
r: snip, snip Digest has done a good job for 
Satan." 

A bit much, to be sure, but even the Di¬ 
gesters must have entertained the thought 
that not everybody was going to be 
pleased. Why else would they have 
dropped some of the climactic words from 
the last book in the Bible, Revelation ? The 
passage threatens eternal damnation “if 
anyone takes away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy." ■ 


BORN. To Toshiro Mifune, 62. ruggedly 
handsome film actor often referred to as 
the John Wayne of Japan ( Rashomon, 
1950; The Seven Samurai , 1954; and the 
TV movie Sh&gun, 1980); and Mika Ki¬ 
tagawa, 33, his longtime girlfriend and 
sometime movie actress; his third child, 
her first (he is still married to his first 
wife); a girl; in Tokyo. Name: Mika. 

DIED. Emmet John Hughes, 61, presidential 
aide and speechwriter for Dwight D. Ei¬ 
senhower, longtime journalist at Time Inc. 
and author who wrote extensively on the 
U.S. presidency; of a heart attack; in 
Kingston, N.J. Despite drafting speeches 
for Ike's 1952 and 1956 campaigns and 
working from 1968 to 1970 for Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, Hughes saw himself 
as a “dissident Democrat." In America the 
Vincible (lf59). he called the Eisenhower 
Admnmtration's foreign policies "‘static, 

; timid, vacillating and unrealistic." thus 
severing his personal relationship with the 
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President. With The Ordeal of Power: A 
Political Memoir of the Eisenhower Years 
(1963), he became one of the first White 
House aides to report on the behind-the- 
scenes workings of an Administration. 

DIED. Sarah Churchill, 67. tempestuous, red- 
haired, green-eyed, actress-author daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Winston Churchill; of renal fail¬ 
ure; in London. Beginning her career as a 
chorus girl in London, Sarah (Lady Aud- 
ley) enjoyed a modest success on the stage 
and screen, later wrote books of verse and 
a memoir. Married three times, and often 
in the papers after drinking bouts and oth¬ 
er extravagant behavior, she once retorted 
when asked whether she considered her 
father's name a handicap: “Father never 
made me feel 1 had to live it down. The 
question should be: Am I a handicap 
to him?" 

DIED. Maxwell Joseph, 72, entrepreneur 
who founded Britain's eighth largest pub¬ 


licly owned company. Grand Metropoli¬ 
tan Ltd.; of cancer; in London. Starting in 
1944 with a single London hotel, he par¬ 
layed an investment of a few thousand 
dollars into an empire that includes ho¬ 
tels, restaurants, catering, dairies, one of 
the world’s largest wine and spirit compa¬ 
nies and a vast gambling network. An 
avid gardener and stamp collector, the 
hotel tycoon managed to work a mere 
four hours a day and once said, “1 do not 
want to become a prisoner of wealth, 
weighed down by responsibility." 

DIED. Ivan Bagramian, 84, leading Soviet 
military strategist during World War II 
and commander of the First Baltic Army; 
in Moscow. Armenian-born Marshal Ba¬ 
gramian became a national hero in the 
Soviet Union when in the winter and 
spring of 1943-44 he directed the cam¬ 
paign that led to the taking of the Baltic 
republics and the breaking of the Nazi in¬ 
vasion on that front. 
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Waitingfor Amadeus 

MOZART by Wolfgang Hildesheimer, translated by Marion Faber 
Farrar , Straus <& Giroux; 408 pages: $22.50 
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A uthor Hildesheimer wastes no time old Wunderkind even though Mozart was 
telling us that he is the sort of fellow nine, who was Leopold to correct the er- 
more interested in the hole than the ror? Such was the perishable nature of his 
doughnut. “Our task." he states, “is to blot merchandise. 

out existing ideas, but not to mediate be- The older Amadeus—the name 
tween Mozart and the reader. On the con- means love of God—does not seem to 
trary, the intention of this study is to compose music but only to transcribe it 
make the distance between both sides whole and flawless from some inexhaust- 
even greater . . between Mozart's inner ible supply. Legendary scenes include 
life and our inadequate conception of its Mozart the billiards player jotting down 
nature and dimension." measures between shots, and dashing off 

What follows is not mostly Mozart but the overture to Don Giovanni in two hours 
mostly Hildesheimer. His book is an exer- on the day of performance. A new piece 
cise in middlebrow beating that chal- sent to his sister was accompanied by the 

Ienges the accepted premises of_ 

biography: a life is a story with a 
beginning, middle and end that f 
exerts a satisfying dramatic unity r 
and humanizes its subject. Such L f "T * * 
notions are wishful.thinking and 

music^ are' completely ^ separate. j' '^j ^ 

Giovanni: “Don Juan ^ is not ^ ~ 

sciousness or its conscious verbal 

Mozart spoke music more flu- 2S\ V v ‘* Vy,"^ : : . 

lived. But he kept no journal 
are., of course, his famous letters. 

He was always respectful and i.'..' 

pold. For Maria Anna Thekla - 

Augsburg, he concocted an imp- 

ish scatology (“Our arses shall be Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: a little man with wig and sword 

the symbol of our peacemaking!"), _ 

and his epistolary requests for money i 

from his generous friend Michael Puch- EXCCNTpt 1 

berg read like a parody of abject pleading. s 

For those who feel that a day without MM If scholars are embarrassed i 

sunshine is like a day without Mozart, II by the Mossart who was giv- i 

there are the familiar images passed down en to unrestrained expressions, who s 

and touched up for 200 years. “A little would suddenly break out into cop- I 

man with his wig and sword" is Goethe's rolalia and other obscenities* if they 1 

description of the child performing for turn away in concision or sitaxne i 

Europe's nobility and dazzling Kapell - from that side ... it is primarily i 

meister with feats of improvisation and because their image of the genius < 

phonographic memory. There is the prod- was inherited fropi Romanticism, 

igy as meal ticket: Wolfgang and his gift- which made little distinction he¬ 
ed sister Nannerl carted from court to tween truth and poetry in .MM 1 

court by Leopold for a few gulden, ducats. its psychology 1WW 1 

florins, pocket watches and snuff boxes. If ! 

a theater poster announced an eight-year- ...-.■.'.., 


I V: 


Excerpt 

MM If scholars are embarrassed 
II by the Mozart who was giv¬ 
en to unrestrained expressions, who 
would suddenly break out into cop¬ 
rolalia and other obscenities* if they 
turn away in confusion ox shame 
from that ride ... it is primarily 
because their image of the genius 
was inherited from Romanticism, 
which made little distinction be¬ 
tween truth and poetry in 
its psychology. WW 


line, "1 composed the fugue first and 
wrote it down while I was thinking out 
the prelude." 

The death in 1791 at age 35 is a rich 
source of drama and speculation. The 
man whom Joseph Haydn unhesitatingly 
acknowledged as his superior struggles 
against a fatal fever to complete his 
last composition. The D Minor Requiem 
is written for Count Franz Walsegg- 
Stuppach, who wormed a place in history 
by secretly commissioning the work in 
order to pass it off as his own Several 
bars of the Lacrymosa are probably 
the last notes Mozart ever wrote. The re¬ 
quiem was completed by his student 
Franz Sussmayr. 

Mozart's death has been variously as¬ 
cribed to rheumatic fever, uremia and 
even murder by poisoning. Alexander 
cl scndak Pushkin wrote a play that pinned 
l ^ e on Mozart’s musical rival 
Antonio Salieri, and Rimski-Kor- 
sakov turned the literary libel into 
a miniopera. Playwright Peter 
M&jH Shaffer recently gave the Salieri 
■■ legend a new stage life with Amu- 
^IIPS deus, in which Mozart has the sex 
T9E9 habits of a randy poodle and the 
court manners of John McEnroe. 

uch greasepaint and graven 
ll B alB 21 images are verboten in Wolf- 
gg||H gang Hildesheimer's temple of 
$SjH the pure genius: "However much 
NSM we search the reservoir of our 
imagination for an image where- 
by Mozart became real to us, we 
find it, strangely enough, only 
in the reports of his eccentric- 
ities. It is easier to visualize him 
making faces than walking in 
; the door. I think only someone 

with no imagination can imagine 
him." One would like to read this 
as an equivalent to Mozart's A 
jH Musical Joke or dialogue from 
the theater of the absurd. In 
fact, the German-born author, 66, 
is best known as a painter and 
mjH playwright uith an intellectual 
kinship to Samuel Beckett and 
I Eug&ne Ionesco. 

Chasing the ineffable can 
make gymnastic philosophy and enter¬ 
taining drama, but Hildesheimer’s pur¬ 
suit is a didactic lust for lifelessness. Hav¬ 
ing cleansed Mozart of the cliches of 
romanticism and Victorian propriety, he 
spills the cliches of existentialism and 
psychoanalysis. There are speculations on 
the speculative and a dozen ways to say 
perhaps. In one breath the man and his 
art are separated; in another, "we always 
experience Mozart’s music ... as the ca¬ 
tharsis resulting from one man’s sublima¬ 
tion of his personal crisis. " Mozart is cer¬ 
tainly elusive, as Hildesheimer claims, 
but here he is hidden twice* once behind 
his music and again behind his latest 
biographer. — ByRJZ. Stmppsrd 
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Survivor 


MY OLD SWEETHEART 

by Susanna Moore 

Houghton Mifflin; 211 pages; $12.95 

N early halfway through this first novel 
the heroine makes a passing refer¬ 
ence to Anna Karenina. Her remark is no 
accident, for she belongs to a family that 
is unhappy in ways Tolstoy would under¬ 
stand. Her father, Sheridan Shields, is a 
doctor who practices in a lush, remote 
area of Hawaii. He was one of the first 
Americans allowed into Hiroshima after 
the Bomb; he left the flattened city with 
an infant Japanese boy whom he had de¬ 
livered and an incurable case of moral 
numbness. His wife Anna tells him that 
“what you saw there became your defini¬ 
tion of suffering. And mere human, every¬ 
day suffering means nothing to you.” She 
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Susanna Moore_ 

Making an age-old story seem young. 

knows that he is sleeping with a young na¬ 
tive girl, and this knowledge undermines 
her already unsteady self-confidence. 
She leans emotionally on her daughter 
Lily (“my old sweetheart”); the twelve- 
year-old girl must learn to inject Anna 
with drugs, care for her younger brother 
and sister and helplessly watch her fam¬ 
ily disintegrate. She must also, years 
later, find the strength to put the past 
behind her. 

Author Susanna Moore, 33, tells both 
of these stories in alternating chapters; 
Lily the child is a character in the past, 
while Lily the grown woman narrates the 
flash-forwaids. This method of jumping 
forth and back is initially disconcerting 
but ultimately effective. Lily coexists as 
daughter and mother, a survivor of a his¬ 
tory of losses. 

The idyllic Hawaiian background 
makes the Shields family’s troubles all the 
more startling. Mynah birds scold in the 
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trees; the children live in the Big House: 
their father is rich and respected; their 
mother is beautiful and indulged. Anna 
appears at one dance wearing a cape 
made from thousands of gardenias. Her 
children know that she is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent and worship her for it: “She is not 
the kind who bandages cuts, Lily thought. 
She is not like other mothers, who make 
grocery lists and wear undergarments. 
Other mothers do not forget that you go 
back to school in September ...” They 
also suspect that she will not be with them 
for long: “They stared at her raptly, ador¬ 
ingly, as if they were memorizing her.” 
She does, in fact, leave suddenly and mys¬ 
teriously. In her absence, Sheridan in¬ 
stalls his girlfriend in the servants’ quar¬ 
ters. Anna finally returns, bearing scars 
on her temples from a treatment that, she 
tells Lily, “didn’t work.” Anna’s next de¬ 
parture is self-induced and permanent. 

R ecalling all this, Lily must also face 
current problems. She is unmarried 
and has a child named Anna, in honor of 
her mother: “Without an Anna, I am des¬ 
olate. She should not be so important. 1 
am trying to remedy that. 1 am trying to 
improve, but 1 have made her my talis¬ 
man: if she is happy, then 1 am not my 
mother.” Her father, from whom she has 
been estranged for years, has disappeared 
from his old haunts. Rumor has it that he 
is in Cambodia, doing penance for past 
sins by treating the victims of the war in 
Viet Nam. Lily decides to “find him in or¬ 
der to let him go.” 

This resolve smacks of psychobabble 
and contemporary therapeutic bromides, 
but Author Moore never allows Lily's 
quest to fall into simple-mindedness. Lily 
remains, in spite of herself, her mother’s 
champion and her father’s daughter, re¬ 
membering that he had taught her “sub¬ 
tleties” about sorrow, hate and love. Her 
struggle mirrors a tension between chil¬ 
dren and parents that is at least as old as 
Genesis. Moore makes this age-old story 
seem young. — By Paul Gray 

Antimacassar 

A BLOODSMOOR ROMANCE 
by Joyce Carol Oates 
Dutton; 615 pages: $16.95 

if uman kind cannot bear very much 
reality,” T.S. Eliot observed. Evi¬ 
dently, neither can many prominent nov¬ 
elists. An increasing number are now in 
flight from the everyday world they used to 
chronicle. In his latest novel, God ’s Grace. 
Bernard Malamud conceived of a latter- 
day Noah, adrift on an ark. Doris Lessing 
has taken an apparently irreversible leap 
into outer space with her multivolume 
chronicle of “galactic empires.” Now 
Joyce Carol Oates has again wandered off 
into the never-never land of the neo-gothic 
romance. In Oates 1 case, the purpose of the 
excursion is parody. A Bloodsmoor Ro¬ 


mance. like the author’s 1980 Bellefleur. is 
intended to poke fun at gushy Victorian 
women novelists and such latter-day de¬ 
scendants as Barbara Cartland, Victoria 
Holt and Rosemary Rogers. 

A 615-page parody? Yes indeed, for 
Oates needs the space, as she explains: 
“Alas, how shall we describe the trajec¬ 
tory of Romance? How shall we, obliged 
to toil in mere words, seek to illume the 
fleet, fluttering, gossamer sensations, elu¬ 
sive as the hummingbird, that course 
along the veins, and swell the captive 
heart, of the credulous?” 

It is in this empurpled mode, relent¬ 
lessly maintained throughout the novel 
(her 14th), that Oates has undertaken to 
recount the saga of the five nubile Zinn 
sisters of Bloodsmoor Valley, Pa., circa 
1880. For these young ladies, the trajec¬ 
tory of love follows the customarily luna¬ 
tic lines of an Oates romance. The youn¬ 
gest Zinn. Deirdre, is snatched away by a 
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Joyce Carol Oates_ 

Describing the "trajectory of Romance .’ 


stranger in “an outlaw balloon of sinister 
black-silken hue” as she sits crocheting in 
a gazebo. Sister Malvinia makes a career 
as an actress and is courted by a singularly 
repulsive Mark Twain. Octavia marries a 
closet sadist and feather-boa fetishist. 
Constance Philippa runs away on her 
wedding night, leaving in her bed a dress¬ 
maker's dummy with which her unknow¬ 
ing husband consummates the marriage. 
Fleeing west. Constance disguises herself 
so persuasively as the brave and manly 
Philippe Fox that she is appointed Assis¬ 
tant Deputy to the United States Marshal 
for Southeast Arizona, and inexplicably 
becomes a “member of the masculine 
gender, complete in all physiological re¬ 
quirements as to genitalia.” 

Readers who hope to find Oates’ usual 
steamy sex scenes will have to get through 
some 380 pages of prissiness before reach¬ 
ing one, unless the defloration of the 
dressmaker’s dummy can he reckoned as 
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steamy. Octavia's lovemaking with her fe¬ 
tishist, involving half a dozen or more pet¬ 
ticoats and “fifty or sixty or even seventy 
yards of trimming'’ (including the boa) is 
rewardingly comical. Still, Oates’ mock- 
Victorian diction has imposed its own re¬ 
straints, as exemplified by such pro¬ 
nouncements as: “1 am heartsick that 
there may well be those persons of the 
masculine gender, who, lacking an intrin¬ 
sic purity of character, may, by laborious 
effort, and much unseemly exercise of the 
lower ranges of the imagination, summon 
forth a prurient gratification , from these 
hapless pages!" 

When her comic invention flags, 
Oates offers the fruit of research into the 
mores of the late 19th century middle 
classes in America. Her novel is dense 
with such tiresome detail as the Zinn fam¬ 
ily's favorite books (Blanche of the Bran¬ 
dywine and Polly Peablossom’s Wedding). 
songs (What Is Home Without a Mother?) 
and underarm deodorant (chloride of 
lime and powdered salicylic acid). Oates’ 
heroines quote liberally from the world’s 
worst verse, culled by the author from 
such works as The Ladies' Wreath, a 
Magazine Devoted to Literature. Industry 
and Religion . But what the women in A 
Bloodsmoor Romance seem to do most is 
knit, embroider and crochet. So assiduous 
is one character that she produces an anti¬ 
macassar “somewhat above the conven¬ 
tional in length, being 1,358 yards, or 
some three-quarters of a mile . . —the 

perfect symbol for the futility and tedium 
of Oates’ novel. — By Patricia Blake 
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Personal from... 


A New Leap Forward in Publishing 


As Ambassador College, Pasadena, 

/ % opened its doors for the 36th 
/ % consecutive year, I was moved once 
JL JL again to recall the amazing growth 
of this Work. 

Few realize the magnitude to which this 
worldwide Work of God has grown. It is now a 
major-scale educational program worldwide. 

Actually, the Work started in 1934 with just me 
and my wile Loma. 

The college, with an undergraduate curriculum 
and students in residence on campus, was founded 
later in l Q 47 with four students and a faculty of 
eight. Today there are two campuses and about 900 
students. 

The sun never sets on our offlees, plants and 
operations around the world. Our full-time staff is 
nearly 2,000 and its expenditures into the multiple 
millions. 

It is the intriguing story of making the missing 
dimension in education available to millions of 
people. It is the success story of something never 
done before of a huge educational enterprise 
worldwide -seemingly incredible, yet an 
accomplished and living fact. And I didn't build or 
accomplish it. No man could! 

Here, in brief condensation, is the story from its 
beginning. 

1 had experienced an uncommon early training in 
business, in the specific field of journalism and 
advertising. This led to catching the vision of the 
missing dimension in today's education. I had toured 
the United States as “idea man” for America's 
largest trade journal to search out ideas successfully 
used in business and in community development and 
social welfare. I had pioneered in surveys, by 
personal interview and by questionnaire, obtaining, 
tabulating, analyzing and classifying information on 
business and social conditions. 

Through this intensive research covering many 
succeeding years in my own advertising business, I 


was being tremendously impressed with the unhappy 
fact that even in the affluent United States there 
was a tragic dearth of peace, happiness and abundant 
well-being. 

I was aware also, of course, of the sickening 
conditions of poverty, ignorance, filth and squalor, 
starvation, disease and death in the lives of more 
than half of all the earth's population in many 
areas of Asia, Africa, South America -not to speak 
of some areas equally wretched in the United States 
and parts of Furopc. 

But win ? To me it didn't make sense, f or every 
effect there had to be a causk I didn't know the 
c alm . Nor was it revealed through education. 

Then, at age 35, 1 was challenged and angered 
into an in-depth study of evolution and of the 
biblical account of special creation. I studied the 
writings of Darwin, Lyell, Huxley, Spencer, Haeckel 
and Vogt. I researched into scientific evidence for or 
against the existence of God. f rom all sources, I 
found absolute proof, to me, of the falsity of the 
theory of evolution. And I found, of all places, in 
the Bible the answi k to the question of all the 
world's evils. 

I learned what it seemed neither science, 
education nor religion had discovered: there is in 
living, inexorable motion an invisible spiritual i aw 
that regulates all human relationships. I learned 
through this the cause of all world ills. 

The living, but invisible, spiritual law is simply 
the one way or i.in* that is diametrically 
contrary to the way humanity has been traveling. 

It is the way of love instead of lust, the way of 
giving, sharing, serving and helping, instead of 
the way of taking and accumulating in lust and 
greed. It is the way of outgoing concern instead 
of incoming selfish desire. The way of courtesy 
and consideration instead of envy, jealousy, 
resentment, bitterness, hatred. The way of 
cooperation instead of competition. The way of 
humility and exalting God, instead of vanity and 
exalting the self. The way of God-centcrcdncss, 
constantly expanding ( Continued on page 43) 
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WORLD LEADERS 
PREDICT 

A“DivoFce” Between America 
_ and Europe! _ 

by Gene H. Hogberg 

For three decades, the U.S. and Western Europe have enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity in a dynamic partnership. But disputes over trade and 
relations with the Soviet bloc now threaten to rip the Atlantic Alliance asunder. 


T empers are rising on 
both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. Political positions 
are hardening. Relations be¬ 
tween the United States and 
its allies in Western Europe 
are at an all-time low. 

“There is more mutual dis¬ 
trust of intentions,” says one 
British journalist, “than any 
time since the end of the war 
against Hitler/" 

France’s Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson summed up the 
situation most succinctly when he 
expressed the belief that a “gradual 
divorce” was taking place between 
America and Europe. 

Mr. Chcysson’s somber predic¬ 
tion should not be taken lightly. 
Should he be proved correct, many 
people will be hurt as in divorces 
on the individual level. 

Trade Rift Widens 

Despite the day-to-day smooth flow 
of trade still conducted across the 
Atlantic, disputes over export and 
fiscal policies are reaching the acri¬ 
monious stage. These rows would 
matter less were they not taking 
place in the midst of a world reces¬ 
sion. 

One issue is particularly explosive 
at the moment. The United States, 
faced with severe unemployment 


and rising excess capacity in the 
steel industry, has decided to slap a 
penalty on those steel imports from 
Europe that the United States has 
determined to be underpriced 
because of subsidies to producers 
from European governments. 

The various national steel indus¬ 
tries in Eiurope, too, arc fighting for 
their lives. Several governments 
have undeniably propped up their 
ailing industries. 

For their part, European Com¬ 
mon Market countries, staring at a 
record 10 million unemployed, 
have expressed concern for many 
months about U.S. policies that 
they believe help keep them in the 
economic doldrums. Europeans 
charge the conservative fiscal pro¬ 
gram of President Ronald Reagan 
keeps interest rates high in their 
countries, stifling job-producing 
investments. 

The list of actual individual 
transatlantic trade quarrels is now 
so extensive that the regulations 
established by the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) are in danger of being 
overwhelmed. Nation after nation 
is resorting to one devious means 
after another, such as complex bar¬ 
tering arrangements, to circumvent 
the GATT rules. 

Experts in the field of interna¬ 
tional trade are fearful the entire 
post-World War II Free World 


economic structure may soon col¬ 
lapse under the accumulating 
weight of complaints and counter¬ 
charges. 

The Pipeline Predicament 

There is another issue, however, that 
threatens to drive the deepest wedge 
of all into the transatlantic partner¬ 
ship. It goes far beyond money and 
jobs, critical as these are, into the 
very substance of the relations 
between Europe and America. 

This divisive dilemma surrounds 
the building of a natural gas pipeline 
from Siberia in the Soviet Union to 
connect w'ith existing pipelines head¬ 
ing into Western Europe. The proj¬ 
ect—the largest in the history of 
East-West trade was originally 
intended to deliver gas to Italy, West 
Germany, France, Switzerland and 
Austria by 1984: 

Since the project was first 
mooted years ago, Washington has 
fretted that the pipeline would 
make West European nations too 
dependent on the Soviet Union for 
energy supplies and thus produce a 
dangerous security situation in the 

VERSAILLES SUMMIT: Leaders of the 
Free World's seven industrial powers 
convened last June at Versailles Palace, 
near Paris, France, for their annual con¬ 
ference. Cooperation appeared to pre¬ 
vail, but soon afterward frictions devel¬ 
oped again over trade matters, especial¬ 
ly those dealing with Eastern Europe. 
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event of any future East-West cri¬ 
sis. 

A recent European Community 
report, in fact, underscores the 
potential dependence impact. When 
the gas deal is completed, Italy could 
depend on the Soviets for 35 percent 
of gas consumption, West Germany 
34 percent and France 2b percent. 
This dependence is compounded by 
the fact that by 1990 gas supplies 
from outside EC' production areas, 
including the Soviet Union, arc 
expected to play a much bigger role 
in Europe's overall energy picture 
than they do today. 

United States officials have also 
complained about the substantial 
interest-rate subsidies European 
governments have granted to the 
U.S.S.R. for the pipeline's con¬ 
struction. (The pipeline is being 
financed by Western banks at less 
than 8 percent interest.) 

Europeans have generally called 
the U.S. position an exaggeration, 
claiming that the Soviets have prov¬ 
en to be a reliable trade partner in 
the past. Moreover, according to 
their argument, the U.S.S.R. des¬ 
perately needs the earnings that the 
sale of the gas will produce in order 
to buy grain from the United Stales 
(which the Americans have refused 
to embargo). Moreover, Europeans 
claim, the pipeline project should 
reduce Western E’uropc's depen¬ 
dence upon energy sources from the 
unstable Middle East. 

America Embargoes Supplies 

The pipeline dispute took a sudden 
downward turn toward the end of 
1981. Sixteen days after Polish 
authorities declared martial law, 
Washington imposed economic 
sanctions against the Soviet Union, 
which the United States regarded as 
directly responsible for the Polish 
action. 

Some of those sanctions were 
aimed at the projected gas pipeline. 
'The giant General Electric firm 
was banned from supplying mil¬ 
lions of dollars worth of parts for 
turbines to propel the gas along the 
pipeline. A license for Caterpillar 
Tractor Company to export pipe¬ 
laying equipment to the Soviet 
Union was canceled. 

West European politicians, as well 
as trade union leaders, were alarmed. 


Several European firms had signed 
pipeline contracts with Soviet 
authorities and were relying upon 
American products to fulfill them. 

As the seven-nation Versailles 
economic summit approached last 
June, Western E'uropean leaders 
worked to maneuver the United 
States into a softer position on the 
pipeline issue. At the Versailles 
conference, attended by this writer, 
an unwritten compromise appeared 
to have been structured. There was 
talk of allowing Europeans to once 
again have access to the missing 
American equipment, in return for 
tighter credit restrictions on subse¬ 
quent East-West trade. 

Then, 10 days later, the Reagan 
administration dropped its bomb¬ 
shell on the entire project. 

After learning that the Erench 
had rejected substantial credit 
reform, the United States extended 
its pipeline sanctions embargo to 
European subsidiaries of U.S. com¬ 
panies. Further, no company 
abroad could use licenses from U.S. 
companies to build vital pipeline 
equipment. Especially hard hit 
were companies in France, Italy 
and Britain constructing compres¬ 
sor turbines for the pipeline, using 
U.S. technology. 

Europeans reacted with under¬ 
standable outrage. Massive con¬ 
tracts were suddenly thrown into 
question, along with thousands of 
jobs. Even the future of some 
financially shaky companies in 
Europe was in doubt. 

Over the next several weeks, one 
nation after another in Europe 
announced it would defy the Reagan 
ban. The governments of Britain, 
America's otherwise staunchest ally 
in Europe, and France announced 
that companies in their nations hold¬ 
ing U.S. construction licenses would 
be required, under penalty of law, to 
honor Soviet contracts for the pipe¬ 
line. 

The Americans countered that it 
was the Europeans who were guilty 
of breaches of contract; that the 
terms of the licenses for General 
Electric designed products provided 
for changes in export regulations 
toward the East bloc that the U.S. 
government might wish to enact. 

The West Germans, meanwhile, 
threatened to take the United 


States before the International 
Court of Justice. And President 
Francois Mitterrand of France 
declared that the Versailles sum¬ 
mit, for which he acted as host, had 
turned into a mockery. The value of 
future summits, he said, was nil. 

Showdown Unavoidable 

Some sort of political showdown 
over the pipeline row appears in¬ 
evitable mainly because both sides 
view relations with the Communist 
eastern bloc in quite differing 
light. 

Mr. Reagan, in European eyes, 
embodies the so-called hard-line 
view toward the Soviet Union. He 
certainly showed as much on his 
stopovers in European capitals ear¬ 
lier this year. In a speech delivered 
to the British Parliament June 8, 
the American president called for a 
global “march of freedom and 
democracy" that, he hoped, would 
“leave Marxism-Leninism on the 
ash heap of history." 

It goes without saying that Mos¬ 
cow reacted very vigorously to Mr. 
Reagan's remarks. Not a few West¬ 
ern Europeans criticized him as well 
for embarking on a crusade to over¬ 
turn the status quo in Europe and to 
“destabilize" the Soviet sphere of 
influence on the continent. 

Others criticized the American 
leader for holding out too much 
hope for the use of sanctions to 
change the nature of affairs in 
liastcrn Europe. Reduced trade, 
they argued, would only make the 
resilient and strongly patriotic 
Soviet population, accustomed to 
more austere living conditions than 
the West, only lighten their belts 
more, if convinced some sort of 
economic warfare had been de¬ 
clared against them. 

It is foolish, they claim, to 
believe that the world’s second 
largest economy, the U.S.S.R., 
could be forced by economic mea¬ 
sures to compromise on its vital 
security interests in Eastern Eu 
rope, gained at much expenditure 
of human and material resources in 
the last war. 

“Pull Back from the Brink” 

Still other voices on both sides of the 
Atlantic have criticized the adminis- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The 

TERRIBLE TRAGEDY 

of 

TERRORISM 


by The Plain Truth staff 


Terrorist bombs left eight dead and scores badly injured in London’s two 
best-known parks. In less than 15 years, more than 2,500 
civilians, soldiers and policemen have been killed by terrorist acts in 
the anguish over Northern Ireland. When will it end? 


“M : 


’AKF A CHAIN,” WTOte 
, the prophet Ezekiel, 
LM'or the land is lull of 
bloody crimes, and the city is 
full of violence.” 

Those words— written more 
than 2,500 years ago— are truer 
today than they were then. 

Conditions, the prophet saw, 
would get so bad that one brutal 
crime would follow another just 
like links in a chain. 


The Latest Mayhem and Murder 

At this writing the great city of 
London is seething with righteous 
anger. The gentility of British 
pageantry has been disrupted by a 
double atrocity in Hyde Park and 
Regent’s Park. There was death 
and mutilation of the worst kind 
among both men and horses of the 
Queen’s Household Cavalry. 

If terrorism is anything, it is 
inherently cruel and utterly unmer¬ 
ciful. Terrorism via bombing—is 
one of the ugliest forms of criminal 
behavior known to man. It is terri¬ 
bly impersonal and usually irrevers¬ 
ible. More often than not it 
removes the human clement alto¬ 
gether. More than one would-be 
murderer has refrained from 
squeezing the trigger at the last 
October / November 1962 


possible second suffering from 
pangs of conscience. 

Not so with a deadly bombing 
device. It has been timed to blow 
up under certain stimuli with the 
responsible parly probably miles 
away. 

The bomb usually goes oil*! The 
natural restraints of human con¬ 
science have been removed. 

Terrorism is also impersonal 
because it doesn't always just 
destroy its intended victim. Indeed 
who were the intended victims of 
this monstrous massacre? Surely 
soldiers on ceremonial and enter¬ 
tainment duties are innocent by¬ 
standers. Some of these musician 
soldiers were not even trained for 
lighting. 

Not even the horses were spared. 
Stated Daily Express feature writ¬ 
er Peter McKay: “Somehow the 
sight of seven horses blasted so 
grievously that they had to be shot 
on the spot was almost as bad as 
seeing dead soldiers.” 

These are just two basic reasons 
why terrorism is unacceptable to 
the truly civilized mind as a means 
of making political statements. Yet 
historically there have always been 
individuals and groups who have 
used acts of terror for political 
objectives. 

How do terrorists then justify 


violence? Mainly through certain 
teachings of godless modern philos¬ 
ophers. Wrote I ran/ Lanon: “Vio¬ 
lence is a cleansing force: it frees 
the oppressed from their despair.” 
Thus violence is neatly rationalized 
by nihilistic philosophy. “One 
man’s terrorist,” say some, “is 
another man’s freedom lighter.” 

The terrorist rejects morality. As 
Lord Chalfont said in an address to 
the Luropcan- At Ian l ic Group 
about one year ago, “You simply 
cannot do the things that terrorists 
do if you adhere to the normal mor¬ 
al principles of the human race.” 

f ord C halfont went on to 
explain that the terrorist “rejects 
the political process” as well, being 
“totally divorced from, and hostile 
to the whole concept of the political 
process.” 

Politicians of every persuasion 
from all over the United Kingdom 
and Lire categorically condemned 
the cowardly killing of eight inno¬ 
cent people, not to mention those 
sulfering horrible injuries. And it 
goes without saying that such terror¬ 
ist acts are in complete contradiction 
to the Christian principles embodied 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Terrorism in Ancient Days 

The court history of King David of 
ancient Israel teems with political 
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infighting and'palace intrigue. But 
the problem of terrorists began 
before David ever assumed office as 
king over all ancient Israel. First 
there was a long civil war between 
the House of Saul and the House of 
David. Joab was David's chief gen¬ 
eral and Abner filled that particu¬ 
lar post with Saul's son* the puppet 
king Ishbosheth. 

The tides of battle were increas¬ 
ingly running in David's favor. And 
it just so happened that Abner and 
his ‘‘‘head of state” had a falling out 
over the sexual favors of one of 
Saul’s concubines. An angry Abner 
then decided to come to terms with 
David and deliver the balance of 
the kingdom into his hands. A 
peace parley soon ensued. 

Being an astute statesman, David 
was host to a state dinner in Hebron 
for Abner and his men. A suitable 
accord was subsequently reached 
and Abner began his journey back to 
Mehanaim. A short lime later Joab 
returned to Hebron from battle and 
heard “the good news.” 

Immediately Joab requested an 
audience with David and accused 
Abner of political treachery in 
order to gain a military advantage. 
Then without David’s knowledge or 
consent, Joab dispatched a group of 
“emissaries” after Abner who per¬ 
suaded him to meet with Joab for 
further consultations. 

The New Unglish Bible graphi¬ 
cally describes the cruel murder 
that followed. “On Abner's return 
to Hebron, Joab drew him aside in 
the gateway, as though to speak 
privately with him , and there, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel, he 
stabbed him in the belly, and he 
died” (II Sam. 3:27). 

This was an act of terrorism. 
Abner, perhaps expecting to dis- 
(Continued on page 40) 


TWO BOMB EXPLOSIONS F claimed by 
the IRA, took place several minutes apart 
in Central London, July 20. In Hyde 
Park—scene of first attack—a rigged 
auto blew up as a detachment of Horse 
Guards passed by. Emetgency treatment 
was given the wounded. Present at the 
scene was Nicola Daly, widow of the lieu¬ 
tenant leader of the Horse Guards who 
died in the explosion. With her sister, she 
cried and encouraged on the new guards, 
who replaced the dead and the wounded. 
The second bomb explosion occurred in 
Regent's Park. 
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SMOKING 

A Habit 

Y)u Can Overcome! 


by Michael A Snyder 

Tobacco use is more than just a bad 
habit. Read here facts you may not have considered! 


I i smoking is good for 
you, why do an estimated 
90 percent of smokers try 
to quit their ever-popular 
habit? 

What arc these smokers tell¬ 
ing us? 

If you're presently a 
smoker, have you considered 
why you smoke? 

NO Useful Function 

Certainly if you live in the 
Western world, you’ve 
heard or seen the various 
arguments against smoking. 

And you know their validi¬ 
ty- 

Vet, every day, thousands 
light up their first cigarette, 
chew their first chaw of 
tobacco, or sample their first 
pulT of the charred leaf. 

Why? 

The World Health Orga¬ 
nization (WHO) declares 
smoking to be “a deplorably 
widespread instrument of 
death.” A former U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) characterized smoking as 
“slow-motion suicide.” 

Dr. C. Everett Koop, the U.S. 
Surgeon General, thundered this 
warning: “Cigarette smoking is 
clearly identified as the chief pre¬ 
ventable cause of death in our 
society and the most important 
public health issue of our time.” 


He charged that smoking is 
accountable for 340.000 deaths in 
the United Slates annually. 

Tobacco lobbyists weakly assert 
that there is no direct link between 
lung cancer and smoking. Dr. 
Koop’s conclusive answer? “Ciga¬ 


rette smoking is the major single 
cause of cancer mortality in the 
United States.” 

Official commissions and studies 
conducted in Australia, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Swe¬ 
den and the United Kingdom have 
further confirmed the smoking- 
cancer link! 

Do you realize that if you devel¬ 


op lung cancer and are male, you 
have less than a 9 percent chance of 
surviving? If you’re a woman, you 
have only slightly better odds. 
There's “only” an 88 percent 
chance that you won’t survive. 

If you’re a woman smoker, do 
you realize that death from 
lung cancer in women has 
bloated to nearly 1.000 per¬ 
cent over the 1930 rale? 

There’s a hollow ring to 
the woman's cigarette adver¬ 
tisement “You've come a 
long way, baby” when 
authorities predict that the 
1980s will see lung cancer 
eclipse breast cancer as the 
leading cause of women can¬ 
cer deaths. 

Further, women smokers 
who bear children have to 
face the facts that smoking 
mothers suffer more still¬ 
births than their nonsmok¬ 
ing counterparts. And that 
smoking mothers often bear 
v children with lower birth 
t weight. These babies are 
also often more vulnerable 
to disease and premature death. 

These facts aren’t pleasant to 
hear or read * but they’re the result 
of humans demanding their right to 
personal choice. If you’re a smok¬ 
er— it's indeed your personal 
choice! 

No Physical Benefits 

The American Cancer Society pegs 
cigarette smoking as responsible for 
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120,000 unnecessary deaths from No, any rational, honest person cal society portrays smoking as a 

heart trouble in the United States admits that habitual smoking is a mature, socially acceptable trait, 

every year! perverted pleasure. We speak from Every year, in the absence of 

If you're a smoker, you also face a experience. Editor-in-chicf Herbert sound parental advice and guid- 
risk of death four to 25 times greater W. Armstrong, once a light smok- ance, young teenagers fall prey to 
than nonsmokers from chronic bron- cr, squarely confronted the ques- this false concept. They want to 
chilis and emphysema. tion almost 35 years before the look mature and grown-up, so they 

And finally, even if by some 1964 U.S. anlismoking report: endure the initial unpleasant physi- 

Ireak chance you don't develop can- ‘"I then asked myself: 'Why do I cal reactions. They cough, endure 
ccr of some sort, you automatically smoke? Is it to express outgoing raw throats, spray perfume to mask 

shorten your life by nearly nine love to God?' Most assuredly not! smoke residue.until finally their 

years almost a full decade! And ‘Am 1 smoking to express outgoing young bodies succumb, 
all this for a quarter century of love and concern for the welfare of Later, they find it nearly impos- 
wheezing daily through only two other humans?' I had to answer in sible to quit! After they become 
packs of cigarettes. the negative." educated to the dangers of smok- 

This evidence has resulted in the Mr. Armstrong rightly con- ing, millions find themselves 

ban of cigarette advertising in A us- eluded that smoking is “a form of gripped in a classic addiction! 

tralia, the Soviet Union, Norway aW/- desire." But the good news is that mil- 

and several other countries. These And this .vc//-dcsirc pulls mil- lions worldwide are waking up! 

governments realize the danger to lions of people into what many More than 30 million have smashed 
their citizens from smoking. authorities call the number one the literal yoke of nicotine addic- 

If a smoker says he or she drug addiction problem. tion. They understand that “a man 

smokes because of enjoyment, is a slave to whatever has mastered 

that's the saddest form of self- A Prosmoking Society him" (II Pet. 2:19, New Intcrna- 

deception there is. A smoker starts his (or her) habit tmnal Version), and have quit! 

Let’s face the truth! If you're a chiefly through conformity. One How did edilor-in-chu f Arm- 

smoker, do you really enjoy the cigarette advertisement unwittingly strong rightly deduce smoking was 
thrill of waking up in the morning tapped the truth when it said: wrong decades before scientific 
hacking and coughing? Or the “This is your world. This is your evidence confirmed it? Through 
bird-cage taste of accumulated tars [cigarette brand]. Taste it all." the knowledge and application of 
thickly coating your tongue? Today's world is largely pro- broad spiritual principles! 

Or gasping for breath as you run smoking. Despite the aforemcn- Few realize the awesome pur- 

for the morning bus while up to 12 tioned bans on cigarette adver- pose of the human body! “Do you 
percent of your red blood cells are tising, nearly one in three in Aus- not know that your [human] body 
rendered useless— tightly bound by tralia remains a confirmed smoker, is the temple of the Holy Spir- 
carbon monoxide from cigarettes? The number of smokers in the it . . . and you are not your 
If you claim to enjoy smoking. United States is slowly declining own? . . . therefore glorify God in 
then you must also enjoy being (but cigarette consumption is your body ” (1 Cor. 6:19-20, New 
shackled and physically addicted to actually up). Prosperous Japanese King James Version), 
nicotine. Because those powerful are adding daily to their smoking Ask yourself: can a smoker hon- 
urges you experience each morning number. estly fulfill this? Is risking lung 

arc the mimicry of addiction! The reason? Because a hypocriti- cancer, throat and mouth disorders. 
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premature heart disease and infant 
stillbirth glorifying God? 

Make no mistake, smoking vio¬ 
lates both of the great command¬ 
ments of God's law as expressed by 
Jesus: that of loving God first 
above all things, and second, of lov¬ 
ing your neighbor “as yourself’ 
(Matt. 22:37-39, NKJV). 

And if smoking violates either of 
these commandments, smoking is 
sin, because “sin is lawlessness” 
(I John 3:4, NKJV). 

But, some may object, this is a 
prosmoking society. By smoking, 
people only follow accepted stan¬ 
dards. 

God’s answer? “/Jo not conform 
any longer to the pattern of this 
world” (Rom. 12:2, NIV). 

To continue smoking, a person 
must blind and deceive himself (or 
herself). Physically and spiritually, 
there is no tangible benefit from 
smoking. The cigarette manufac¬ 
turers think they benefit—-to the 
tune of $S5 billion annually. Gov¬ 
ernments pick up extra millions in 
tax revenue through various ciga¬ 
rette taxes. 

You CAN Overcome 

Here are some vital means to con¬ 
quering the smoking habit: 

• Clearly define and write down 
your objectives j'or not smoking. 
List health, family, financial, spiri¬ 
tual and other reasons. Keep your 
eyes on your objectives; never let 
your goal disappear or become 
hazy, fry to look beyond the initial 
difficult days of fighting the habit 


to the time you will be happily 
unshackled from nicotine addic¬ 
tion. 

• Stop all smoking completely . 
Tapering off on the amount you 
smoke doesn’t work for most 
people. It’s not easy to quit “cold 
turkey,” but it’s presently the most 
successful way. Find someone to 
help you and to be a positive sup¬ 
port. Commit yourself- throw 
away and destroy all pipes and 
tobacco stock. As the Bible says, 
“make no provision for the flesh, to 
gratify its desires” (Rom. 13:14, 
Revised Standard Version). 

• Avoid compromising situa¬ 
tions. Don’t let friends, relatives or 
stressful situations cause you to 
give in. Experience shows that 
many former smokers quickly 
relapse to their former habits after 
“just one little puff.” 

Avoid situations where you 
would previously have lit up, such 
as large parties or long trips in a 
car. If you must attend social occa¬ 
sions where many smoke, announce 
to people that you’ve quit. Put a 
little positive pressure on yourself 
to “toe the line” of your commit¬ 
ment. 

• Don’t be discouraged or fear¬ 
ful of failure. If you happen to slip, 
don’t give up. The actual unpleasant¬ 
ness of nicotine withdrawal usually 
subsides within 72 hours of your last 
cigarette (depends on the person), 
but the psychological temptations 
remain much longer. You may ini¬ 
tially experience tension, hunger, 
some constipation and symptoms of 


restlessness, but, be assured they 
will subside shortly. 

• Seek additional help from 
health agencies and/or clinics. 
Detailed plans to help you stop 
smoking arc available in virtually 
every country, many of them free. 

• Utilize the power available to 
you from God! God promises to 
help those who humble themselves 
and seek him in prayer (Ps. 103:1 l- 
14; Isa. 55:7-8). 

If you’d like to know how to ful¬ 
ly utilize this awesome source of 
real power, write for our free 
reprint articles “How to Be an 
Overcomer,” and “How You Can 
Be Imbued with the Power of 
God.” (See inside cover for 
addresses.) 

If you’re a smoker, a life free 
from the taste of tar residue, a life 
of reduced cancer and coronary risk 
and improved physical vitality can 
lie before you. There's a price to 
pay but it's worth it. 

To the nonsmoker, or newly ini¬ 
tiated smoker, do yourself a favor 
and practice some real independent 
thinking for a change: don’t 
smoke. 

And if you’re interested in seeing 
in greater depth what the Bible has 
to say about principles not revealed 
by science, write for your free copy 
of The Incredible Human Potential. 
This free book will help you see why 
it is such a tragedy when people 
degenerate to smoking. Humanity’s 
purpose is far above inhaling the 
vapor of charred tobacco. You can 
know why, too. i i 
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Th0 PLAIN TRUTH 








Herbert W. Armstrong, from 
our Pasadena, California tele¬ 
vision studio, analyzes world 
oonditions and announces in¬ 
credibly good news about the 
world tomorrow! 



ATLANTIC CANADA 
WVII, Bangor — 7. 10 30 a m , Sun 
CJCH, Halifax, N.S. — 5. 10 30 am, Sun 
CKCW, Moncton, N.B. — 2. 10 30 a m , Sun 
CHSJ, St. John, N.B. — 4. 12 00 noon, Sun 
CKLT, St. John, N.B. — 9. 1030am, Sun 
CJON, St. John's, NFLD. - C, 10 30 a m , Sun 
CJCB, Sydney, N.S. — 4, 10 30 a m . Sun 


AUSTRALIA 


CTC7, Canberra — 7 30 a m , every 2nd Sun 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
AMV4, Albury — 9 50 a m , Sun 
TEN IO, Sydney — 6 30 a m , Sun 
RVN2, Wagga Wagga - 11.30 a m . Sun 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 
NTD6, Darwin — in 00 a m , Sun 
QUEENSLAND 

OTOe, Brisbane - 600am, Wed 

DDQ10, Darling Downs — 1130 am, Sun 
DDQS, Toowoomba — 1 1 30 a m , Sun 
8004, Warwick — 1 1 30 a m . Sun 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
8A810, Adelaida - 8 00am, Sun 


TASMANIA 
TVT©, Hobart — 9 30 a m . Sun 
TNT9, Launceston — 9 00 a m . Sun 
VICTORIA 

BTV6, Ballarat — 8 00 a m . Sun 
QMVS, Shepparton — 8 00 am, Sun 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
GSW9, Albany — 1130 am,, Sun 
BTW3, Bunbury — 11 30 a m , Sun 
VEW8, Katgoorlle — 5 00 p m . Sun 
STW9, Perth — 6 30 a m . Sun 

PHILIPPINES 

Antique — RPN Chan 6. 7 30 a in . Sat 
Bacolod — RPN Chan 8. 7 30 a m , Sat 
Bagacay — RPN Chan 4, 7 30 a m . Sat 
Baguio — RPN Chan 12. 7 30 a m . Sat 
Bayombong — RPN Chan 7. 7 30 a m . Sat 
Butuan — RPN Chan 12. 7 30 a m . Sat 
Cagayan da Oro — RPN Chan 5. 7 30 a m , Sat 
— QMA Chan 12. 9 00 a m , Sun 
Cebu — RPN Chan 9. 7 30 a m . Sat 
— QMA Chan, 7, 8 30 a m . Sun 
Cotabato — RPN Chan, 9 7 30 a m , Sal 
Davao — RPN Chan 4, 7 30 a m.. Sat 
— QMA Chan 7, 8 00 a m,. Sun 


Dumaguete — RPN Chan 5. 7 30 a rn Sat 
Gan. Santos — RPN Chan 9. 7 30 a m Sat 
lllgan — QMA Chan 2 9 00 a m . Sun 
Irlga — RPN Chan 10 7 30 a m . Sat 
Jolo — RPN Chan 9, 7 30 a m Sat 
Legaxpl — RPN Chan 2. 7 30 a rn , Sat 
— QMA Chan 12 9 00 a m , Sun 
Marbal — RPN Chan 9. 7 30 a m . &at 
Metro-Manlla — RPN Chan 9. 7 30 a rn . Sat 
— QMA Chan 7. 9 00 a m . Sun 
Qroqulata — RPN Chan 13. 7 30 a m Sat 
Oxamle — RPN Chan 13, HO a m , Sat 
Pagadlan — RPN Chan 9 7 30 a m . Sal 
Palawan — RPN Chan 5. 7 30 a m . Sat 
Surlgao — RPN Chan 13. 7 30 a m . Sat 
Taeloban — RPN Chan 5. 7 30 a m . Sal 
Zamboanga — RPN Chan 9 7 30 a m Sat 
— QMA Chan 3, 7 30 a m . Sun 


OTHER AREAS 

Bnimudn, ZFft-TV (Eng) Hamilton - Chan 8 7 30 
p m Wed 

Luxembourg, RTL Radio/Television — 11 05 pm 

Fn 

Puerto Rico — San Juan Cable TV 

Sri Lanka Television — both channels 9 00 p m . Sun 

See next issue for radio log. 
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by Patrick A. Parnell 



The US, A. (1982): 

I ittle Kristen was only 
22 months old—just 
A barely out of diapers 
and reaching that sweet, ear¬ 
ly talking stage. 

While her parents were chat¬ 
ting with grandma and grand¬ 
dad - they’d just dropped Kris¬ 
ten by for the day Kristen, 
unnoticed, slipped out the front 
door. 

Within seconds tragedy struck! 
By the time Kristen’s parents or 
grandparents realized she was gone, 
it was too late. Little Kristen con¬ 
tinued through the front yard into 
the street. Coincidentally her 
giandparents’ neighbor across the 
street was backing his car out of his 
driveway. He didn’t see little Kris¬ 
ten. 

She was clinically dead before 
the ambulance reached the hospi¬ 
tal. Vital signs ceased that night. 

• Merceuil, France (“Black Sat¬ 
urday” 1982): In France’s worst 
road disaster, 44 children in one 
bus perish in massive highway acci¬ 
dent southeast of Paris. “Where 
was God during the night?’’ asked 
one woman upon learning that four 
of her grandchildren had perished. 
The 44 children were from a small 
farming village in the north and en 
route to summer camp. 

• Treblinka, Poland (1942): Five- 
year-old Romacia Sztockman, a lit¬ 
tle Jewish girl, is singing: “We are 
going to bathe. Wc shall return 
clean and merry. ...” She is really 
going to a gas chamber disguised as 
a bathhouse. Suffering and sweat¬ 
ing in the summer heat, she and the 
other children begin their night¬ 
marish march. Soon they are over¬ 
come by heat and a strange sense of 
terror. The sound of their singing 
begins to wane and lose its tune. 
Romacia and the other helpless 
children will soon cross the border 
between life and death. She is only 
one of more than two million Polish 
Jews who would perish. 

Where Was God? 

Why did little Kristen, these 44 
French children and little Romacia 
have to die? Why, many ask, does 
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God let healthy little children 
die? 

Overwhelmed and emotionally 
distraught, perhaps even on the 
verge of anger and bitterness 
because of a heartrending accident 
similar to Kristen's, some people 
lash out in harshness at God: “1 can’t 
believe in a God who would let that 
happen!” Or, “I can’t worship a God 
who allows such accidents!” 

One of the biggest barriers to 
people really believing in an eter¬ 
nal, everliving, all-wise, all-know¬ 
ing God is the simple fact that 
painful sutlering, death and other 
evils have been inflicted on inno¬ 
cent little children not only now, 
but throughout recorded human 
history. 

1 was personally sickened inside 
when news of Kristen's accident, so 
near where we live, reached me. 
Such tragedies are never easy to 
take. But before we blame God for 
that accident or for any of the mul¬ 
titude of terrible tragedies afflict¬ 
ing people worldwide, we need to 
stop and understand. There are 
explanations for accidents. There 
arc reasons why God allows sad 
events and sufiering to occur. 

Whose Fault? 

We must admit any number of fac¬ 
tors cause accidents. Faulty equip¬ 
ment, carelessness, human miscal¬ 
culations, lack of training, drunk¬ 
enness. How many fires occur 
because children play with 
matches? How many small chil¬ 
dren die, drinking caustic, deadly 
solutions negligently left within 
their little reach? Thousands. 

Harmful to>s, loaded guns, 
unguarded swimming pools and 
you can name others, claim chil¬ 
dren’s lives almost daily. Parents, 
often, are cither careless or fail to 
teach children proper precautions. 

Sadly, almost every day, as in the 
case of little Kristen, we read about 
a small child killed or injured upon 
darting into the path of an oncom¬ 
ing vehicle. 

If you have small children, by all 
means teach them and discipline 
them. Don’t allow them to cross the 
street without permission and 
supervision. Especially teach them 
not to dart into the street. Impress 
the seriousness of your teaching on 
their developing little minds. 
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Teach and Discipline Your 
Children 

Do teach your children. Be aware 
where they are and what they are 
doing. Instruction pays off even for 
older children. Learn to properly 
discipline your children for disobe¬ 
dience (Prov. 19; 18). God expects 
parents to fulfill this responsibility. 
If you heed this sound biblical 
advice you'll not only help save 
your child’s life, but save yourself 
unnecessary heartache. 

But getting back to the basic 
point: Can we blame God for Kris¬ 
ten’s tragic accident or for other 
similar heartrending occurrences? 
Shall we humans assume no 
responsibilities? 

A Series of Wrong Choices 

Since the beginning of human 
experience God has given humans 
freedom of choice freedom to act 
rightly, act wrongly or not act at 
all. 

Our problems began in the gar¬ 
den of Eden- and so it is there that 
we must go to find the fundamental 
answers to the basic dilemmas of 
humanity. The biblical narrative 
reveals that God created Adam and 
Eve in his very own image. He 
imparted mind power to our first 
parents—limited ability to think, 
plan, reason and create — and, most 
important, ability to exercise deci¬ 
sion-making powers. 

The first two humans were given 
a choice. Instead of choosing to do 
things God’s way they chose to do 
things their way. God advised them 
to take of the tree of life, which 
represented God's way of doing 
things, obedience to his authority, 
an acceptance of his revealed 
knowledge, leading eventually to 
eternal life. 

He warned them against choos¬ 
ing the other way, portrayed by the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil—representing reasoning apart 
from God, acquiring knowledge by 
trial and error, and, in fact, living 
life in outright rejection of God’s 
revealed way of life. 

A wrong choice, God warned, 
would lead to unhappiness and death 
for the whole human family. “And 
the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying. Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: but of the 


tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou catest thereof thou 
shalt surely die” (Gen. 2:16-17). 
They chose wrong! They rejected 
God and his way! They rejected his 
having any authority in their lives! 

That's why all this suffering and 
hardships we see today. That’s why 
mankind has suffered throughout 
history. Mankind as a whole has 
chosen to reject God and God's 
way of life! God did not force 
father Adam and mother Eve to 
choose correctly. He hasn’t forced 
mankind since. And he doesn't 
force us today. We’re not robots. 
God has always given humans free¬ 
dom of choice. 

And except for a very select few, 
whom God has called out and to 
whom he has revealed his truth, 
humanity has rejected right knowl¬ 
edge on how to live in harmony and 
peace that right knowledge dis¬ 
seminated by God's law and spelled 
out in God’s Ten Commandments. 
The first four show us how to love 
God and the last six teach us how 
to love each other. Instead humans 
have chosen to live contrary to 
God: cheating, lying, stealing, kill¬ 
ing, coveting, fornicating and living 
selfishly for the most part. 

Is it any wonder, then, why we 
have unhappiness, suffering and 
war, so many terrible heartrending 
personal and world ills? 

God Can Intervene 

It’s not that God can’t intervene in 
the world’s affairs. And it’s not that 
God can't save children, or adults 
for that matter, from death or 
injury in accidents. He can! God 
can intervene and God docs inter¬ 
vene to help and protect those 
choosing to live life his way. 

Jesus, the very personification of 
God, lived life on this earth exactly 
as God the Father would have, had 
the Father become human. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father” (John 14:9), Jesus said. 
Jesus openly showed his love for 
children. God the Father loves chil¬ 
dren, too! 

“Suffer (allow or letj little chil¬ 
dren, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me” (Matt. 19:14), said Jesus. 
He opened his arms to little children, 
put his hands on them and prayed for 
them, verse 13. Jesus, who is at the 
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right hand of God the Father this 
very minute. Acts 7:56, receives lit¬ 
tle children today! So does God the 
Father. Parents, choosing to live life 
God’s way, according to his com¬ 
mandments and Bible instructions, 
can bring their children to God 
through his ministers today and, in 
prayer, ask him to protect them. And 
he will! He docs! 

But the world, as a whole, is cut 
off from God. The world does not 
practice God’s way of life and 
teachings in the Bible. Therefore, 
God keeps hands off this world and 
stays out of the lives of those who 
reject him and his teachings, just as 
he’s done for the nearly 6,000 years 
of human history. 

Because of it, the world in gener¬ 
al is having to learn a lesson the 
painful lesson of what happens 
when the human race is cut off 
from Ciod's protection, guidance 
and contact. That’s why there are 
so many heartrending personal and 
world ills! That’s why there is so 
much suffering! 

Even the Righteous Suffer 

Our world is on a course of life 
contrary to God’s wholesome way 
of living. All humanity is suffering, 
including those who decide to 
choose correctly and live God’s 
way. All of us affect each other. 
Others’ mistakes and actions can 
and often do hurt. Others' selfish¬ 
ness and inconsidcration, some¬ 
times outright disrespect, persecu¬ 
tion and hatred, cause pain. And 
often they are not another’s actions, 
but our own. 

The poet-musician Asaph men¬ 
tioned how saddened and bewildered 
he became after noting those living 
contrary to God seemed to prosper 
and get ahead. They scoffed at the 
idea that God even took note of their 
self-centered conduct. Their money, 
they thought, could buy them any¬ 
thing (Ps. 73:1-15). 

Said Asaph: “But as for me, my 
feet were almost gone; my steps 
had well nigh slipped. For I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw 
the prosperity of the wicked’’ (Ps. 
73:2-3). It was a trial for him. 
“When 1 thought to know this [un¬ 
derstand it].“ he said, “it was too 
painful for me” (verse 16). 

But when Asaph considered the 
end of it all, he knew better than to 


be envious of wrongdoers: “Until I 
went into the sanctuary of God; 
then understood I their end” (verse 
17). Once Asaph got his mind back 
in gear and on God’s truth, he 
remembered we humans eventually 
are responsible to God for what we 
do in this life—and we arc eternally 
rewarded accordingly. 

Says God in Scripture: “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor¬ 
ruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting’’ (Gal. 6:7-8). 

God has allowed even those who 
serve him to suffer the world’s 
hatred and persecution since the 
very first murder of Abel by his 
brother Cain. Says the Creator God 
of those who chose to live the way 
of joy and giving that God set in 
motion: 

“And others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; that they 
might obtain a better resurrection: 
and others had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment: they 
were stoned, they were sawn asun¬ 
der, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword: they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of 
whom the world was not worthy:) 
they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of 
the earth’’ (llcb. 1 1:35-38). 

Jesus Christ himself suffered. 
People of his day tried to kill him 
more than once. He was accused 
and maligned, spit upon, slapped in 
the face, beaten unmercifully and 
cruelly crucified. 

And so God makes it plain to 
even those choosing right, not to 
think it strange when difficult trials 
strike, causing suffering: “Beloved, 
think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing hap¬ 
pened unto you: but rejoice, inas¬ 
much as yc are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings; that, when his 
glory shall be revealed, ye may be 
glad also with exceeding joy” 
(I Pet. 4:12-13). 

But he adds this to make sure 
that any suffering isn’t from break¬ 
ing his law but from seeking to do 
his will; “But let none of you suffer 


as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evildoer, or as a busybody in other 
men’s matters. Yet if any man suf¬ 
fer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed; but let him glorify God 
on this behalf’ (verses 15-16). 

Why does God let the righteous 
suffer? Because it gives absolute 
proof where their loyalty is, and it 
allows those so tested to build godly 
character that will last for all eter¬ 
nity character that continues on 
into eternal life when Christ 
returns to reward individuals who 
serve him. “And, behold,” says 
Jesus, “I come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to give every 
man according as his work shall 
be. . . . Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life ...” 
(Rev. 22:12, 14). 

God is Fair and Just 

And the beauty of God’s way is 
that all who have ever li\rd or ever 
will live will have an opportunity to 
choose right and have “right to the 
tree of life.” 

Kristen’s parents can take heart. 
All of you who have lost a loved one 
can take heart. Little Kristen will 
live again by a resurrection! All 
who have ever lived and died in 
ignorance of God’s way of life, or 
ever will live will be given their 
opportunity to live a normal, right 
way of life. 

God is righteous! God is just! He 
is merciful! These thousands of mil¬ 
lions of people, including little Kris¬ 
ten and other small children who did 
not know God and did not have the 
opportunity to understand and 
choose his way of life, will have their 
opportunity in a resurrection de¬ 
scribed by John in Revelation 
20 : 12 : 

“And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the 
books were opened [books of the 
Bible revealing the right way to 
live]; and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life: and the 
dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the 
books, according to their works.” 

How fair! They will live again! 
They will be taught Bible truth on 
how to live, and then be given an 
opportunity to live God’s way. 

What comforting words for all of 
us! n 
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SUICIDE 

Its Causes And Cure 


by Leslie L. McCullough 

Suicide always comes with a jolt. Even when it occurs 
to the sick or elderly, there is the initial shock—then the awful emptiness. 


W hy are so many, 
worldwide, choos¬ 
ing suicide as the 
solution to life’s 
problems? 

Why is it, with so much to 
live for, that so many in the 
prosperous nations are not will¬ 
ing to live out their lives? 

Wc read of the plight of the poor 
Haitians or the Vietnamese boat 
people who risk life and limb in 
leaky, dilapidated old boats in a 
frantic attempt to flee the poverty 
or the oppression of their country 
for the abundance and freedom of 
the outside world. They do not 
choose death as an escape. But 
their despair is so great they risk 
death in attempting to find a better 
life. 

Yet in the countries sought out 
by refugees, the lands of their 
dreams, people who have enjoyed 
the better life by the thousands 
choose death as an escape. 

What a paradox! In countries in 
which it would seem there is little 
real cause for despair and worry, 
people destroy themselves as a final 
solution to their problems. 

Suicide has become a major 
problem in the industrialized 
nations of the Free World. But 
some Eastern European countries 
fare no better. Hungary has the 
dubious honor of having the high¬ 
est suicide rate in the world with 
East Germany an immediate sec¬ 
ond. Fourteen other nations make 
the list before the United States. 
Those highest on the list are some 
of the technologically and indus¬ 
trially most advanced nations of the 
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world. They arc the socialized 
nations where the people should 
have the least to worry about in life 
and future. 

The lowest ratings in the world 
are among those nations that would 
be considered to have the least by 
way of physical riches, the nations 
of the Caribbean, South America 
and the Philippines being at the 
bottom of the rankings! 

They Are Sick 

Why do people in free and prosper¬ 
ous countries hate themselves and 
their lives so much that they seek 


first to give in to slop it. The world 
is indeed sick! 

The leaders of this world are 
becoming exactly as God said the 
descendants of ancient Israel would 
become: “ . . . the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint. From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head 
there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores: they have not been closed, nei¬ 
ther bound up, neither mollified 
with ointment" (Isa. 1:5-6). 

This is describing the state of 
mind of our people 
today and 
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and all too often find in suicide 
the final solution? Those in 
the poorer nations of the 
earth risk their very beings 
in hope of obtaining free 
dom and the opportunity to 
live as most of us do. 

Why? We ask again. Is 
there an answer? 

What is missing in the lives 
of so many who decide it just 
isn’t worth the effort of liv 
ing? They indeed reflect 
the attitude of the 
ancient patriarch Job 
‘"I am sick, sick of 
life ..." (Job 10:1, 

Moffatt transla¬ 
tion). 

The whole 
world seems to 
be sick of life. 

On every hand 
we hear threats 
of war or fears 
of future missile attacks. 

Men in governments can 
threaten the desolation 
of whole continents. No 
one is ready to be the 
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the stale of civilization were it to be 
engulfed in hydrogen war. We arc 
mentally and spiritually sick and 
unable to face the tremendous 
strains of life. 

Our Youth Are Dying, Too 

Self-inflicted death strikes at the 
healthy as well as the infirm. It 
strikes at the established more than 
at the poor. Although attempted by 
more women, a higher toll is 
exacted from the men mostly 
because of the methods used. 
Women prefer the slower-acting 
route of drugs or sleeping pills, 
while men usually choose the more 
violent and sure forms such as 
shooting or jumping. 

The most pitiful of all statistics 
is the awesome toll exacted among 
our most intelligent, capable and 
valuable asset the youth of the 
world. Self-destruction is the final 
solution to life's hopelessness for an 
increasing number of young people. 
In the United States, for example, 
death by suicide among young 
people has tripled u\ recent years. 
It is the 1 MIKD II’ADI NCJ (AtJSI of 
death for young people of the 
United States following accidents 
and homicide. Recently, prelimi¬ 
nary studies indicate it has now ris¬ 
en to the second leading cause of 
death. 

The problem, again, isn't 
uniquely one of the United States. 
Austria, Denmark, Holland, Ger¬ 
many (East and West), Hong 
Kong, Hungary, Japan all suffer 
the horror of their young people 
choosing the final solution to their 
problems. The malady strikes most 
viciously among the highly social¬ 
ized, technologically advanced na¬ 
tions of the world. 

Why? What are the reasons 
these young people give up on life 
before they have lived it? 

The answer reads like a litany 
written to the 20th century: toe* 
much money, too much alcohol, too 
many possessions, too many drugs, 
not enough love and concern by 
parents. Add boredom, depressions, 
stress, fear, frustration, hopeless¬ 
ness, low self-esteem and guilt - 
which all too often arc connected to 
a recent family breakup. 

Even more heartbreaking is the 
realization that for every success¬ 


ful attempt, there arc 50 to 60 
unsuccessful attempts. In addition 
there arc the scores of unreported, 
unlisted attempts made by those 
in their subteen level that arc 
counted as accidents to protect the 
very young and their families. No 
parent wants to acknowledge that 
his or her child has given up on 
life. All too often that is exactly 
the case. 

Who Are the Victims? 

A profile of the typical victim 
makes no sense on the surface. 
Most are from the middle- to 
upper-income families. They gener¬ 
ally are or have done well in school 
and are accepted or respected by 
their peers. As in all attempts at 
self-destruction, more females 
make the attempt while more males 
succeed. In most causes they have 
been crying out for help and the 
plea has gone unrecognized. Nearly 
75 percent of those who succeed 
have talked of suicide in the past. 
Many have made previous attempts 
and failed only to repeat and suc¬ 
ceed. Most seem to have planned 
their action and carefully carried 
out their plan. 

Two groups appear to be more 
susceptible to the desire to find a 
final solution for their problems. 
They arc those who are loners, who 
are more comfortable by them¬ 
selves, and those w ho are substance 
abusers, who misuse alcohol or 
drugs. The misuse of these sub¬ 
stances is an attempt to find relief 
from worries and frustrations. 
When the crutch fails and no relief 
is found, they turn in desperation 
to another solution. Hopelessness 
and despair are common denomina¬ 
tors found with most suicide vic¬ 
tims, whether young or old. 

What problems could young 
people possibly have that are so 
insurmountable as to require such a 
grisly solution? 

The Problem of Competition 

Adults speak of the pressures on 
the job and the many stresses they 
have to face in the competitive 
world of today. They escape for the 
weekend to the mountains or sea¬ 
shore. They have recreation vehi¬ 
cles, campers, boats you name it. 
Nothing is too much to ease the 


pressure. In addition to all this, 
they seek escape with alcohol or 
drugs and feel they deserve the res¬ 
pite. ‘"But what kind of problems 
do kids have?" they ask. 

In this modern day world of 
ours, youngsters have the same 
pressure to compete, the same pres¬ 
sures to be accepted, the worries 
about the future. And children 
have parental pressure, too. The 
demands by successful parents for 
their children to succeed and to 
uphold the family reputation are 
horrendous. Gel better grades in 
school, be a doctor, be a lawyer, 
attain, achieve, succeed these are 
some of the problems young people 
face. All too often they face the 
problems without the help, encour¬ 
agement and understanding of a 
knowing and loving family. 

Austria, Germany and many 
other European nations, Japan, 
Hong Kong all arc having to 
acknowledge the pressun to suc¬ 
ceed in the highly competitive 
school systems of these countries is 
an important factor in the rising 
suicide-death rate. In a recent 
study conducted among students in 
a Hong Kong junior school, 14 per¬ 
cent of those interviewed are 
reported to have said they would 
choose suicide if the going proved 
too hard at school or the pressures 
from home became too great. 

Job security and future well¬ 
being in many of these countries 
depend on how well the young have 
done in school. Higher education or 
university level education is only 
available to those who have passed 
the secondary level with high 
enough marks. Failure dooms most 
young people to a life of mediocri¬ 
ty, low-paying jobs and little 
future. The pressures are intense. 
A reflection on the parents is 
implied. Many young people sim¬ 
ply cannot cope with the trauma. 

The resulting attitude is an over¬ 
whelming sense of futility. No 
hope. Nothing left to live for. They 
are trapped - held captive by 
parental demands, habits, environ¬ 
ment and peisonal problems. They 
seek escape. 

They search desperately for 
answers and that elusive, intangible 
feeling called happiness. Promiscu¬ 
ity doesn't give it. Alcohol and 
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drugs can’t provide it. The family 
doesn’t seem to be interested or 
care. Desires once fulfilled have no 
lasting satisfaction. There is no 
peace of mind. 

At the apex of life, there is no 
hope. They are blind to the scrip¬ 
ture that says: “Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but 
know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment” 
(Heel. 11:9). 

Youths should be without the 
pressures and stresses of adulthood. 
Youths should be responsible and 
dependable as youths. Youth 
should be a time of rejoicing and 
enjoying life, but life lived so it will 
not bring condemnation in the 
future. 

A close, loving, understanding 
and interested family is one of the 
prime deterrents of futility in a 
young person's life. Money, cars, 
drugs can't substitute for a caring 
family. Lasting happiness for either 
the young or old does not come 
solely because of the physical goods 
possessed. 

Success Not the Answer 

Wealth and success are not the ulti¬ 
mate answers. Not having to be 
concerned about the needs of life 
doesn’t guarantee happiness. Tiny 
Denmark, with one of the most 
advanced social welfare systems 
and the highest standard of living 
in the world, is cursed with the 
highest rate of scif-destruction in 
the Western world. Nearly twice as 
many Danes take their own lives as 
die in automobile accidents. Close 
behind Denmark is another ad¬ 
vanced social-welfare state, Swe¬ 
den. 

Having the needs of life and the 
worry about those needs taken care 
of does not automatically provide 
contentment, regardless of what 
the Haitians and Vietnamese refu¬ 
gees think. 

In many of the more affluent 
areas of the United States, the 
death rate by suicide among young 
people is above the national aver¬ 
age. Growing up with wealth or 
having needs guaranteed by the 
state means there is nothing left to 


work for. This world’s standard of 
success is not the panacea to end all 
woes and solve the problems of life 
for either young or old. All too 
often it destroys any real purpose in 
life. Without something to strive 
for, to aim for and to hope for, the 
meaning goes out of life. Not 
knowing the real purpose for 
humanity the reason to live van¬ 
ishes. 

God told the people of ancient 
Israel: “There is a way that seem- 
eth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof arc the ways of death” 
(Prov. 16:25). People daily are 
choosing the way that seems right 
to them. But the way that seems 
right ends only in empty, frustrated 
lives—and, for many, suicide. 

Medicine the Answer? 

Suicide is not a pathological prob¬ 
lem. It is not a biological problem 
of the brain. It is not a genetic 
problem of the brain. It is a prob¬ 
lem of the mind. 

More than half of all physical ills 
are mentally or spiritually caused. 
One medical expert estimated that 
70 to 90 percent of his patients fell 
within the category of those having 
nothing wrong with them physi¬ 
cally and whose physical ills are 
due only to the vicissitudes, the 
problems of life. 

All too often, then, the supposed 
answer to the patient's problem lies 
in self-destruction. Doctors can’t 
seem to stem the tide of suicide. 
Studies in San Francisco, Philadel¬ 
phia and other U.S. cities indicate 
that more than 70 percent of the 
persons who commit or attempt 
suicide are or recently have been 
under a physician's care. 

Many times the drugs prescribed 
to help relieve the problem are the 
instrument used to end the prob¬ 
lem. So apparently medical assis¬ 
tance isn't the final right solution 
either. 

Medicine and medical treatment 
aren’t the answer. Wealth isn’t the 
answer. What, then, is the answer? 
We are able to make nuclear 
bombs, rockets, spaceships and 
send men to the moon. We put a 
space shuttle into orbit and bring it 
safely back to earth to be used 
again and again. We plot courses 
across millions of miles of space to 


bring our technological instruments 
close to distant planets. In every 
way, we are advancing in techno¬ 
logical skills and abilities. 

Yet we are unable to chart the 
course of human life in the paths of 
happiness. 

Reading the Warning Signs 

There arc warning signs of a pend¬ 
ing attempt at self-destruction. 
They arc often silent pleas for 
someone to hear. The indications 
arc basically the same for either 
young or old. Suicide is a problem 
of all ages and it is increasing in all 
age groups. 

A threat of suicide should be 
taken seriously. It is rarely done on 
a spur-ol-thc-moment impulse. 
There may be a preoccupation with 
death or the afterlife. Abrupt 
changes in behavior, moodiness, 
withdrawal, aggressiveness, insom¬ 
nia, lethargy and lack of interest in 
personal appearance arc also poten¬ 
tial signs. Loneliness and lack of 
friends can be indicators as can the 
giving away of prized possessions. 

A sudden burst of euphoria and 
an increase of activity following 
such talk or actions doesn’t mean 
the worries are past. Often the 
arriving at a decision to take one’s 
life is a momentary lift because the 
decision has been made. It helps if 
you can get the person to discuss 
what is on his or her mind. In many 
cities there are counseling centers 
to help with these problems. It 
helps to understand what the physi¬ 
cal effects of life are. But the real 
cure is to find the cause. 

What is needed is a genuine 
solution of a totally different kind. 
Present-day religion does not hold 
the key to this problem because it 
doesn't know the reason for man’s 
existence. There is far loo large a 
gap between the 20th century reli¬ 
gion as it is preached in most 
churches and the first-century reli¬ 
gion taught by Jesus Christ to his 
apostles. 

The young person or the older 
adult who has to face the apparent 
futility of everyday life, who has 
been looking for answers and seek¬ 
ing to escape emptiness, sees no 
hope in the world’s society. Every 
day there is the threat of nuclear 
war, economic chaos, unemploy- 
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mcnt and all the other ever-present 
problems of this hectic modern-day 
life—but no answers. No hope. 
With these pressures, some find it 
extremely difficult to recognize the 
presence of a real God who does 
have the answers and final solution 
to life's cares. 

Source of Real Help 

All these poor, unfortunate poten¬ 
tial suicides don’t know how to get 
real help. But there is a source of 
absolute power, a source of com¬ 
plete confidence and faith that 
would sec them through every con¬ 
ceivable problem to the day of their 
natural death. That Personage is 
Jesus Christ. 

When he was a human being 
walking this earth, he was the kind 
of person who knew how to deal 
with practical people problems. Me 
knew just the right antidote for all 
the physical, mental, emotional and 
psychological problems plaguing 
the people of his time. 

Jesus was strong and forceful 
when he had to be but also meek, 
lowly, humble, gentle, the Lamb of 
God, a very real friend in time of 
need not a trigger-happy, shoot- 
from-thc-hip type who would jump 
down your throat at the slightest 
provocation. 

Jesus said: “(omc unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest, lake my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For mv yoke is easy and my burden 
is light" (Malt. 1 1:28-30). 

At the outset of his ministry in a 
small Jewish synagogue in Naza¬ 
reth, Jesus Christ forcefully recited 
his commission of compassion his 
absolute unwavering intention to 
relieve human suffering. He said: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted\ to preach deliverance to 
the captives ... to set at liberty 
them that are bruised" (Luke 
4:18). 

This he did at every turn of his 
ministry. Me once said: “I am the 
good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine” (John 
10:14). Jesus Christ pictured him¬ 


self as leaving the 99 dwelling safely 
in the sheepfold and going to search 
in a ravine or desert for that one 
poor lost lamb (Matt. 18:1 1-14). 

Jesus Christ is our Redeemer. 
He is willing to buy back each one 
of us as his own purchased posses¬ 
sion. One of the proverbs says, 
“The way of transgressors is hard” 
(Prov. 13:15). We have sinned and 
brought upon ourselves the 
wretched side effects that arc the 
automatic products of transgressing 
God's laws (see I John 3:4, Rom. 
6:23). Sin is the real source of sui¬ 
cidal thoughts. 


Why do people in free 
and prosperous 
countries hate 
themselves and their 
lives so much 
that they seek and all 
too often find in 
suicide the final 
solution? 
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But Jesus Christ is God not a 
mere, mistake-ridden, human go- 
between. He is perfect, eternal, liv¬ 
ing Spirit personality who is even 
now at the right hand of the Father 
to plead our cases before God. The 
apostle Paul wrote, “For we have 
not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin" (Heb. 4:15). 

Jesus Christ talked to his disci¬ 
ples about daily problems. “Take 
no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than meal, 
and the body than raiment?" 
(Matt. 6:25). 

Christ wasn't telling them it was 
wrong to meet these needs. He was 


telling them it was wrong to lust 
after these things and overly con¬ 
cern themselves with thoughts of 
physical welfare. 

Christ said in another place, 
John 10:10, that the very reason he 
came to this earth was that we 
might have life, not death, and that 
we might have it more abundantly. 
Again he said, “Beloved, I wish 
above all things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as 
thy soul prospereth” (III John 2). 

Jesus Christ meant what he said! 
He wants us to have an abundant 
life. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong with the wealth and prosper¬ 
ity with which many nations have 
been so bountifully blessed. 

There Is Hope 

Can you imagine it? I ife, the most 
precious, wonderful, exhilarating, 
thrilling possession of each human 
creature--4ife, with its marvelous 
opportunities, its challenges and 
adventures, its sorrows and joys, its 
successes and its failures- and, 
above all, its awesome potential for 
the future life cast worthlessly to 
the ground by suicide! 

How far we have departed from 
God! Many is the suicide victim 
who tried religion! He heard all the 
wonderful things about “salvation,” 
“sanctification” and “deliverance.” 
He heard all about Jesus Christ as 
his personal Savior, and about the 
happiness he was supposed to expe¬ 
rience! But still he committed sui¬ 
cide! 

Why! 

Because he didn’t hear the plain 
truth of Almighty God! What he 
heard was without the real power to 
change his life! He wasn’t able to 
find that happiness he sought. 

You either have the truth, or 
you do not. You are either in real 
contact with the real God or you 
are not! It's time you knew where 
the only source of peace and hap¬ 
piness is to be found—knew 
where true security and safety are 
to be found for you and yours— 
knew where God is doing his work 
and how you can have a fulfilling 
part in it! 

Jesus came preaching the mes¬ 
sage of the kingdom of God! He 
foretold our days—telling exactly 
how this pulsating time of history 
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would end! He is, at this moment, 
beginning to intervene in human 
affairs! He will soon return to this 
earth, to set up his own kingdom on 
it and bring the world, forcibly, 
relief from its brain-chilling prob¬ 
lems that lead to, among other 
things, self-murder! 

God has the solution, not just a 
solution. He offers each person life! 
Life that is meaningful, interesting, 
joyous, happy, abundant- right 
here and now, and life for all eter¬ 
nity, in the kingdom of God! 

Peter mentioned this life in 
I Peter 1:3, “a life of hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ" 
(Moffatt translation). 

What is this life of hope Peter 
holds out to us? It is the life in the 
kingdom of God!—and under the 
government of God in the world 
tomorrow. It is good news (the 
word gospel means ‘"good news"). 
“Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. . . . the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing: for in the wilder¬ 
ness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert" (Isa. 35:5-0). 
The blind, deaf, crippled shall all 
become normal and enjoy life to 
the full. 

There will be no more warring 
among nations (Isa. 2:4). No more 
killing one another and taking one 
man's freedom away from him. No 
fear of nuclear bombs, or any other 
kind of bomb, for they won't be 
allowed. 

There will be no more emptiness 
and uselessness. 

And there will be no more sui¬ 
cide! L very one will want to live in 
the glorious world tomorrow! 
Everyone will know the real pur¬ 
pose in life and the reason for his 
existence. 

If you don't as yel understand 
your real purpose for being here on 
this earth, write now for the amaz¬ 
ing, breathtaking booklet that will 
show you the reason for your exis¬ 
tence and the only real answer to 
the problem of suicide - the reali¬ 
zation of what life is actually all 
about! 

Write for the booklet Why Were 
You Born? It's absolutely free. No 
charge whatsoever. 

Be sure to write now! u 
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Suicide Ratos 



for Salsctod Countrias 




(per 100,000 population) 



Country 

y—r 

Rata 


Romania 

1978 

66.5 


Hungary 

1978 

43.1 


East Qormany 

1970 

30.6 


Finland 

1974 

26; 1 


Austria 

1978 

24.8 


Switzerland 

1978 

23*9 


Denmark 

1978 

23.3 


West Germany 

1978 

22.2 


Czechoslovakia 

1976 

20.6 


Sweden 

1978 

19.0 


Luxembourg 

1978 

18,6 


Japan 

1978 

17.7 


Belgium 

1976 

16.6 


France 

1977 

16.6 


Cuba 

1971 

15*0 


South Africa (white) 

1971 

14*5 


Yugoslavia 

1976 

13.4 


Poland 

1978 

13.3 


Canada 

1976 

12.6 


United States 

1976 

12.6 


Iceland 

1978 

11.6 


Norway 

1977 

11.4 


Singapore 

1978 

11.4 


Australia 

1977 

11.1 


Uruguay 

1978 

10*5 


Netherlands 

1978 

9.7 


Puerto Rico 

1977 

9.6 


New Zealand 

1976 

9.2 


El Salvador 

1971 

8.7 


Portugal 

1976 

8.6 


Hong Kong 

1978 

6.3 


U.K., Scotland 

1977 

8.1 


U.K., England and Wales 1977 

8.0 


Argentina 

1977 

7,8 


Italy 

1972 

5.6 


Chile 

1976 

5.7 


Israel 

1978 

5*6 


South Africa (black) 

1971 

5.6 


Ireland 

1976 

4.7 


U.K., Northern Ireland 

1977 

4*6 


Venezuela 

1977 

4.6 


Costa Rica 

1978 

4.5 


Spain 

1976 

3.9 


Guatemala 

1972 

3.4 


Greece 

1978 

2.9 


Ecuador 

1976 

2-7 

1 r 

Panama 

1976 

2.6 


Turkey 

1971 

1.9 


Peru 

1972 

L8 


Mexico 

1976 

1.7 


Barbados 

1976 

1.2 


Philippines 

1974 

1.1 


Jamaica 

1971 

1.0 


Bahamas 

. 1975 

0^ 


Kuwait 

1977 

0.4 

’ 

Jordan 

' 1976 

0.2 

■ v, 

■ *»y» . . ; 

■ ■ v ; V v. '■ 19*0 .. 

. oi • 

'■ £ 

Source United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 1979 Figures are latest available 


Soviet Union, F’eoples Republic of China and several African countries not reporting 
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The PI AIN TRUTH, in conjunction with the Ambassador College Bible 
Correspondence Course, presents brief excursions into the fascinating study 
of the Bible You simply turn to and read m your Bible each verse given in 
answer to the questions You'll be amazed at the new understanding gained 
each month from these short studies! 


The Wu* to End All W&r 


Aggressive nations, not weapons, make 
j\ wars,” British Prime Minister Mar- 
r'A garet Thatcher told a UN Special Ses- 
JL JL sion on Disarmament shortly after 
Britain's triumph in the Falkland Islands. 

It is “an evasion of responsibility to suppose that 
we can prevent the horrors of war by focusing on its 
instruments,” she said. “These arc more often 
symptoms than causes. Wars are caused not by 
armaments but by the ambition of aggressors.” 

In another speech before the same session, U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan said, "The Bible tells us 
there will be a time lor peace. But, so far this century, 
mankind has failed to find it.” He told the delegates 
that more than a hundred armed conflicts have “dis¬ 
turbed the peace among nations since World War II 
and today the threat of nuclear disaster hangs over the 
lives of all our people.” 

As politicians talk, the Last and West continue to 
build bigger stockpiles of nuclear bombs and more 
sophisticated means of delivering them. Already 
enough nuclear weapons exist on both sides to destroy 
all life on our planet many limes over. “Overkill,” it's 
called. Once would be enough! 

Does War End War? 

Larlier this century some thought World War I would 
finally bring real peace. In an attempt to arouse public 
emotional involvement in the war, U.S. President 
Woodrow Wilson held aloft the torch of idealism, 
proclaiming “a war to end wars.” 

But Mr. Wilson did not coin the phrase that became 
so well known. In 1914 the Lnglish author and histo¬ 
rian, H.G. Wells, had published a book titled The War 
Thai Will End War. In retort, British politician, 
David Lloyd George said, “This war, like the next 
war, is a war to end war.” 

World War II proved his words prophetic. And now 
world statesmen speak ominously of World War III as 
the war to not only end all war, but to end all human¬ 
ity! 


“We have had our last chance,” stated a sober Gen¬ 
eral Douglas MacArthur before the assembled U.S. 
Congress after the close of World War II. “If we will 
not devise some greater and more equitable system,” 
warned General MacArthur, “ ‘Armageddon’ will be 
at the door.” 

What Is “Armageddon”? 

World War III is predicted in the Bible. It will indeed 
be the “war to end wars” between nations. It will be 
the greatest battle of all human history. The victor will 
utterly vanquish the foe! 

But will it be the “Battle of Armageddon” referred 
to so often by minister, statesman and scientist 
alike? 

Let’s understand how “Armageddon” fits into bibli¬ 
cal prophecy especially with regard to the dramatic 
return of Jesus Christ. 

1. Will the nations be overjoyed that God has taken 
full authority to prevent nuclear mass suicide by send¬ 
ing Christ to bring divine world government to the 
world? Or will the nations be angry that their author¬ 
ity to wage war is being stripped from them? Rev. 
11:18. Will nations actually attempt to fight Christ, 
the Prince of Peace? Rev. 17:12-14. (The “Lamb” 
refers to Jesus Christ John 1:36.) 

2. Who wiil have incited the nations to fight against 
their Creator God? Rev. 16:13-14. 

Comment: The word devils in the King James Ver¬ 
sion ought to be rendered demons. The Bible reveals 
there is one fallen archangel (Isa. 14:12-14, Hzek. 
28:12-17) called Satan the devil, who deceives the 
nations, and there are many fallen angels (II Pel. 2:4, 
Rev. 12:7) of lesser rank called demons in the Bible. 

Notice that these spirits directly influence certain 
world leaders. They will deceive them with miracles, 
stirring them to a fever pitch of hatred. They will 
seduce the nations to fight one whom they will claim is 
an invader from outer space . an Antichrist, but who is 
in fact the Christ, with his army of angels (Matt. 
25:31; Rev. 19:1 1-16). 

3. Are these invisible demons responsible for gath¬ 
ering the armies of all nations together? Rev. 16:14, 
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16. (The proper translation of the Greek in verse 16 
should read: “And they gathered them together.”) 

Comment: Satan the devil—and his demons—will 
especially work through human leaders whom he has 
deceived; such as the “beast,” the coming military 
superdictator of the prophesied 10 nation end-time 
revival of the Roman Empire, and the false prophet, a 
great religious leader who will have universal influence 
and appeal because of his charisma and power. These 
will all work together, believing they have found the 
way to peace through armed might. These leaders, 
who think it their duty to put down all insurrection, 
will influence the rest of the world’s political and 
military leaders to mobilize their forces on a world¬ 
wide scale in support of human world government. 

4. Exactly where do the devil's demons cause tne 
armies of the nations to be gathered together in prep¬ 
aration for the great battle against Christ ? Read Rev¬ 
elation 16:16 again for the answer 

Comment: The “way of the kings of the cast” will 
have been made ready by the drying up of the River 
Euphrates (verse 12). This will enable the nations to 
the cast to easily marshal their armies at a place called 
“Armageddon.” 

The word Armageddon is a Greek form of the 
Hebrew name har Megiddo. It means “hill (or moun¬ 
tain) of Megiddo.” This is the site of the ancient city 
of Megiddo, which is about 55 miles north of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and about 15 miles inland from the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea. Anciently, Megiddo and the valley of 
Megiddo (which is part of the larger Plain of Esdrac- 
lon) was an important military site that guarded the 
strategic passes of the Mt. Carmel area. 

For ancient Israel, Megiddo and the Plain of 
Esdraelon became the battleground of the centuries. 
Time after time the blood of battle was shed there. 
Over and over again the 13-acrc mound of Megiddo 
was re fortified. Today the site is nothing more than an 
unoccupied, silent mound of historic rubble. Occasion¬ 
al tourists and archaeologists traverse its rocky face, 
but it is not a major military site at this time. 

But Megiddo is a symbol! 

It is a symbol of war and human conflict. It over¬ 
looks the Plain of Esdraelon and the Valley of Jezreel 
and stood at one of the great crossroads of the ancient 
world. And as the prophecy of Revelation 16 indicates, 
Megiddo and the Plain of Esdraelon will become the 
staging ground or mustering area for the greatest con¬ 
centration of military might ever assembled! 

Prophecy tells us that “ten kings” (Rev. 17:12-14) 
will comprise the modern and final end-time revival of 
the ancient Roman Empire. It will be a political, mili¬ 
tary and religious alliance of incredible power. A vast 
and mighty army will be formed and will find its way 
into the Middle E’ast. The religious control of Jerusa¬ 
lem and oil will undoubtedly be major factors prompt¬ 
ing the maneuver. 

Thus the army of this religious “beast” power will 
confront the armies of the atheistic “east.” But instead 
of fighting each other in a battle that would have 
ended in the nuclear extinction of all life (Matt. 
24:22), they will, ironically, unite their forces and 


march toward Jerusalem in an attempt to destroy 
their common “enemy.” 

5. What is the name of the ensuing great battle 
between God and man? Rev. 16:14, last part. 

Comment: You will notice the battle is not called 
“the battle of Armageddon” it is called the “battle of 
that great day of God Almighty”! 

6 Elxactly where does the Bible say this battle will 
take place? Joel 3:1-2, 9-14. Compare verse 13 with 
Revelation 14:18-20 and 19:15. Also Zechariah 14:1-4. 

Comment: Jehoshaphat means “judgment of Yah- 
wch” or “judgment of the Eternal.” The focal point of 
the battle will be in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, also 
called the “valley of decision” in the Bible. T his valley 
is a deep ravine having steep sides. It borders the city 
of Jerusalem on the east. The Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which is situated between Jerusalem and the Mount of 
Olives, is known today as the Kidron Valley. 

7. How is this great climactic battle pictured? Rev. 
19:1 1-21. How does Zechariah describe the frighten¬ 
ing manifestation of the righteous judgment of God in 
lighting against his enemies? Xeeh. 14:12. Will the 
nations wage war against each other anymore after 
Christ's overwhelming victory? Isa. 2:2-4. 

Comment: Here you have a graphic description of 
“the war that will end war”! Jesus Christ will utterly 
destroy those who, in attempting to enforce human 
world government, would have destroyed the earth 
through nuclear war (Rev. 1 1:18). 

The returning C hrist will be forced to deal with 
rebellious nations in the only language they under¬ 
stand- overwhelming force! Only then will men be 
willing to try God’s way of life and come under his 
government, which leads to genuine peace, happiness 
and prosperity! i 


ENROLL IN 
FREE BIBLE COURSE 

The short study you've just completed is a sample 
of the study method employed in each 16-page, 
monthly lesson of the Ambassador College Bible 
Correspondence Course. The Bible is the most 

exciting, 

challenging book 
ever written, and its 
message is for you 
now! You can 
enroll in this tree 
course by checking 
the box on the 
enclosed literature 
request card and 
returning it 
as instructed. If no 
card is available, 
write in requesting 
the Course. 
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WHAT IS 
MAN? 

and what makes 
him unique? 

by Richard H. Sedliacik 


M an is the most complex, truly unique 
physical mechanism ever designed and 
• made. 

With such a marvelous mind and body, we might 
expect it was only natural that our Maker send along 
his “Instruction Book” — just as a manufacturer sends 
along with the instrument or device he manufactures 
an instruction book describing what his product is 
designed to do. 

That Instruction Book God did send. It reveals the miss¬ 
ing dimension in knowledge—the incredible human poten¬ 
tial. 

God's Instruction Book 

This Instruction Book tells us what we are, why we are, 
where we arc going, and the way to get there! We call it 
the Holy Bible. 

It reveals that God first created angels—composed of 
spirit, though lesser than God and lacking in ultimate cre¬ 
ative power. It reveals that the physical universe, including 
the earth, was next brought into existence. A third of the 
angels were then placed here on earth. They were put under 
the rule of the government of God, which was administered 
on earth by the great archangel called Lucifer. 

Under the government of God - which is in reality the 
administration of God’s way of outgoing love as spelled out 
in the Ten Commandments the earth was initially filled 
with peace, happiness, joy and wonderful accomplishment. 
But ultimately, Lucifer led his angels into rebellion. The 
government of God was rejected, no longer enforced. As a 
result, the earth became waste and empty, in confusion and 
darkness (Gen. 1:2). Then (Continued on page 24) 



What DoYoa 
Mean 

“IMMOKIAL 

SOUL”? 

by Keith W. Stump 

Where did the idea of an "immortal souF 
come from? The Bible? 

F fw beliefs are more widely held than 
that of the ‘‘immortal soul/’ 

Virtually everyone is familiar with the con¬ 
cept. The average religious person, if asked, would 
state it something like this: 

A human person is both body and soul. The body is 
the physical flesh-and-blood “shell” temporarily housing 
the soul. The soul is the non material aspect, made of 
spirit. At death the soul leaves the body, and lives on 
consciously forever in heaven or in hell. (Some hold that 
liberated souls arc reborn in new bodies in a series of 
“reincarnations'’ or “transmigrations.”) 

Some form of this concept is found among virtually all 
peoples and religions in the world today. The average 
religious person generally takes the idea for granted. 

Science, which deals with the material universe, can¬ 
not verify or deny the existence of any such soul. 

How, then, can one know whether or not man really 
has an “immortal soul”? 

Few have stopped to ask where the concept came from. 
Many simply assume it is found in the Bible. 

So prepare yourself for what could be one of the big 
surprises of your life! 

Back to Egypt 

The idea of an “immortal soul” long predates the found¬ 
ing of today’s major religions. The ancient Greek histori¬ 
an Herodotus (5th century (Continued on page 28) 
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WHAT IS MAN? 

(Continued from page 22) 

in six literal days God renewed the 
face of the earth (Ps. 104:30). He 
made physical life forms the flora 
and then the fauna that reproduce 
themselves. These life forms were 
created without the thinking, rea¬ 
soning, decision-making processes, 
and without ethical or moral capabil¬ 
ities - except for man, God’s master¬ 
piece of creative workmanship. 

What Man Is 

In the foundation of knowledge, 
God’s Instruction Book for man, the 
Creator God reveals much knowl¬ 
edge about man himself that is total¬ 
ly beyond man's ability to discover 
for himself including the knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of what man 
is, why he was made that way, and 
what he is to become. 

God created the first man. And he 
tells us how he made him so there 
would be no doubt as to what we 
really are. The first man was made 
from and therefore composed of 
earth- the dust of the ground! (Gen. 
2:7.) It was the whole man- 
“thou” that was composed of the 
dust of the ground (Gen. 3:19). 

After Ciod had formed the man 
made all the cells in his body- Ciod 
imparted to him physical life (Gen. 
2:7). Ciod blew into the man’s lungs, 
through the nostrils, air “the 
breath of life” containing oxygen, 
and the man began to live! Notice 
that the verse does not say Ciod 
breathed an immortal soul into the 
man. 

The source of physical life in man 
and all animals is the same. Not once 
does the “breath of life” even 
remotely refer to an “immortal soul” 
or life apart from the physical body. 
Otherwise animals, birds and even 
j insects gnats, fleas, mosquitoes 
have immortal souls, for they all 
have the same “breath of life” (Gen. 
7:21-22) 

When God breathed the breath of 
life into the nostrils of the first man, 
what did he become? “A living soul” 
(Gen. 2:7). 

Man does not have a soul man is 
a “soul”! (See the accompanying 
article in this issue “What Do You 
Mean . , ‘Immortal Soul’?” for an 
in-depth explanation.) 
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Since man is a soul, and the soul 
is mortal—then man is mortal, sub¬ 
ject to death. That is why the Scrip¬ 
tures call human beings “mortal 
man” (Job 4:1 7). 

When an animal dies, it is dead. 
When man dies, he is completely 
dead, too. All men and animals alike 
go to the same place at death! (Feel. 
3:20.) Why? Because they all have 
the same temporary source of life 
air. All men and animals become 
dust once again. 

Why Created Mortal 

Past issues of The Plain Truth have 
revealed that the government of 
God ceased to be administered on 
this earth after the rebellion of a 
superarchangcl, Lucifer (now Sa- 


Only man, of all God’s 
physical creatures, has 
the seemingly 
miraculous ability to 
think, reason, plan and 
design ... 
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tan), and one third of the angels. 
Later, Ciod created the first human, 
Adam, with the potential of qualify¬ 
ing to replace Satan as ruler of the 
earth, thus restoring the govern¬ 
ment and way of God. But to qualify 
as successor to Satan, the human 
successor had to reject Satan's way 
and come under the government of 
God! 

God’s master plan for accomplish¬ 
ing this purpose in the human race 
took form and shape even before 
man was made. If mortal man sinned 
by rejecting God’s government as 
all but Jesus have God would make 
it possible for him to rlimnt /o 
turn from sinning . to be reconciled 
to God and to live God's way of life, 
finally to be born of God as members 
of his eternal family! 

Repentance is turning from the 
way of Satan to the government of 
God. It is accepting God's rule over 
our lives through his law of love. It is 


accepting Jesus Christ as Savior and 
coming King—the “second Adam” 
who finally qualified (where the first 
Adam failed) to reestablish the gov¬ 
ernment of God on the earth by 
overcoming Satan. Those who are to 
reign with Christ must turn from or 
reject Satan’s way, overcoming that 
way day by day, and actually live by 
God’s law of love. If they continue in 
this way, they will be born of God— 
become immortal spirit at the first 
resurrection (I Cor. 15:42-54; John 
3:3-8). 

But those who will not repent 
and accept Christ’s sacrifice in pay¬ 
ment for their sins-those who 
refuse to turn from Satan's way and 
voluntarily come under the govern¬ 
ment of Ciod in their lives will 
ultimately perish (Rom. 6:23; Rev. 
20:14-15; Mai. 4:1-3). 

Ciod wants every human being 
who has ever lived to have the 
opportunity to icpenl and live for¬ 
ever (II Pet. 3:9; I Tim. 2:4). But 
Ciod will not force anyone to choose 
life. For those who refuse to follow 
Ciod’s way to eternal life there will 
be the ” second death" the fate of 
all UNrepcntant sinners. They will 
cease to exist forever. They will be 
as if they had never been! 

Wc can now see that Ciod chose 
to make man first out of physical 
matter instead of spirit for a great 
purpose. Before the creation of 
man, he had made angels out of 
immortal spirit not mortal flesh 
and blood, subject to death. And 
one third of these angels sinned by 
rebelling against the government of 
God. But the punishment of sin¬ 
ning angels is not physical death. 

Angels Were Created Different 

Angels are composed of spirit and 
therefore cannot die. Since one 
third of the angels chose the way of 
sin, their punishment is eternal loss 
of the glorious opportunity God 
gave them to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose on earth. And their sins have 
resulted in hopelessness and frus¬ 
tration, their minds being filled 
with resentment, bitterness and 
rebellion. Happiness and joy have 
left them forever! 

God planned in advance that if 
man, composed of matter, sinned 
and refused to repent, he would 
die he would be as though he had 
not been. God will not allow any 
The PLAIN TRUTH 


incorrigible human being to live 
forever in mental anguish and tor¬ 
ment like the fallen angels. This 
plan reflects the great mercy of 
God toward mortal man! 

When called by God and made 
to realize that he has sinned, man 
can repent —turn from his sin to 
God’s way. And once his course is 
changed, with God’s help he can 
pursue a life of obedience to God. 
He can grow in spiritual knowledge 
and develop the character of God— 
overcome wrong habits, weaknesses 
and faults. And this is all done 
through the free will and choice of 
each human mind. 

Only man, of all God’s physical 
creatures, has the seemingly mirac¬ 
ulous ability to think, reason, plan 
and design, come to conclusions 
based on acquired knowledge Ani¬ 
mals cannot comprehend the con¬ 
cepts of good and evil. They don’t 
repent. 

Have you ever wondered why? 
Have you ever thought about the 
vast difference between animal 
brain and human mind, and what 
could possibly account for it? 

Animal Brain vs. Human Mind 

There is a great, uncrossahle (iiiu- 
between animal brain and human 
mind. The evolutionary theory 
assumes that humans are animals. 
But one thing evolution can never 
explain is the total difference 
between animal brain equipped with 
instinct, and the human mind with 
creative reasoning powers of intel¬ 
lect and devoid of instinct in the 
strict sense that animals possess it. 

Some animals have physical 
brains as large or larger than man's 
brain, and with similar cerebral 
cortex complexity—but none has 
the powers of intellect, logic, self- 
consciousness and creativity. 

The physical brain of a dolphin, 
whale or elephant is larger than the 
human brain, while a chimp's is 
slightly smaller. Qualitatively the 
difference between them and the 
human brain is very little—not 
enough to remotely account for the 
vastly superior intelligence and out¬ 
put of the human brain. The gap 
between animal brain and human 
mind is incredibly vast! 

When God molded Adam out of 
the dust of the ground, he was 
made in the “likeness”—the out- 
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ward form and shape—of God 
himself (Gen. 1:26). God didn't 
make any of the other creatures to 
be an exact clay replica of himself. 
This unique form and shape was 
given to man alone. This is because 
man was created with the potential 
to become God! 

liach animal was created with a 
brain suited foi its particular ani¬ 
mal kind. But animals do not have 
the potential of mind and charac¬ 
ter that God gave only to man. No 
animal was ever given the gift of 
mind power ability to think, to 
reason, to make choices and deci¬ 
sions as was man! 

It is this very special at tri¬ 
bute OI MIND AND CHARACTER 
that separates men from animals! 

Animals possess what we call 
instinct. Their brains are pro¬ 
grammed, so to speak, by God with 
particular instinctive aptitudes to 
live and perform in a certain way. 
They follow instinctive habit pat¬ 
terns in their feeding, nesting, 
migration and reproduction. Thus 
beavers build dams, birds build 
nests. These aptitudes are inher¬ 
ited they are not the result of logi¬ 
cal, cognitive or thinking processes. 

For example, thousands of birds 
flock south each year as winter 
approaches in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. T hey don’t slop to reason 
why, they don’t ask themselves 
whether they should, they don’t 
plan ahead an itinerary for the trip. 
At a given internal signal—like the 
preset alarm of a clock u they leave 
their summer feeding grounds in 
the north and travel thousands of 
miles south. Scientists don't fully 
understand why* they merely ob¬ 
serve the operation of this animal 
instinct. 

liach species or kind of bird 
builds different types of nests, 
feeds on specific kinds of foods, and 
migrates at different limes to vari¬ 
ous destinations. But none of these 
actions is planned in advance by 
the birds as humans would. Birds 
merely have the capability and pro¬ 
clivity to do that which Almighty 
God built into the instinct of each 
at creation. 

But man’s mind is vastly differ¬ 
ent from animal instinct. Man is 
able to devise various ways to do 
any one thing or to achieve a prede¬ 
termined goal Man can acquire 


knowledge and reason from it. He 
can draw conclusions, make deci¬ 
sions, will to act according to a 
thought-out plan. 

Man can design and build differ¬ 
ent types of houses, using different 
designs and different building 
materials. Some houses are built of 
wood, some of brick or stone, and 
some people living near the North 
Pole even live in ice houses called 
igloos. Men also cal different foods, 
prepared in many different ways. 
Men may live entirely different 
life-styles from one another. And if 
a man wants to change his way of 
life he can! Man is not subject to 
instinct. He is not governed by a set 
of predetermined habit patterns as 
animals are. 

Man can choose —he has free 
moral agency. He can devise codes 
of conduct and exercise self-disci¬ 
pline. Man can originate ideas and 
evaluate knowledge because he has 
a mind that is patterned after 
God's own mind! Man can devise, 
plan and bring his plans to fruition 
because he has been given some of 
the very creative powers of God! 

Man alone can wonder, "Why 
was 1 born? What is life? What is 
death ? Is there a purpose in human 
existence?’’ Man, unlike the ani¬ 
mals, not only “knows” how to do 
certain things, but he also knows 
that he knows- -that is, he is aware 
that he has “knowledge.” He is 
conscious of the fact. He is self- 
conscious, aware of his own exis¬ 
tence as a unique being. 

These attributes of mind and 
character make man God’s unique 
physical creation. God has shared 
some of his own qualities with man. 
And God expects man to develop 
and become conformed to the spir¬ 
itual “image” of God’s perfect 
mind and holy character (Matt. 
5:48)—just as man now is formed 
in the physical “image” of God. 

“Human” Spirit Makes 
the Difference! jr 

Man was created tonave a special 
relationship with God that is utter¬ 
ly nonexistent with animals. Man 
was made in the similitude of the 
God kind. He was made in God’s 
image so that he might one day be 
born into God’s divine family! 

God’s purpose in making mortal 
man after his own likeness 
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demanded mind" power in man pat¬ 
terned after God's own mind. That 
is why the most remarkable thing 
about man is his mind. 

What is it then that separates 
humankind from the animal king¬ 
dom? What gives him this God- 
plane power of intellect? 

It all boils down to a nonphysical 
component in the human brain that 
does not exist in animal brain. It is 
this nonphysical component that 
makes man so vastly different from 
animals. It is what makes man truly 
UNIQUE* 

Man docs not have an immortal 
soul within him that enables him to 
live on apart from his body after 
death (remember man is a mortal 
soul). But the Bible nevertheless 
does speak of a “spirit in man" (Job 
32:8, 18; Zech. 12:1; I C or. 2:1 1). 

Many passages of Scripture 
show that there is a “spirit'" in 
man! This spirit is not the man it 
is something that is IN the man. 
Joined with the physical brain of 
the man, it forms human mind. It 
imparts to man’s brain his unique 
powers of intellect and personali¬ 
ty - the ability to think rationally 
and make freewill decisions. It 
imparts the ability to learn mathe¬ 
matics, languages or other types of 
knowledge such as music, art, car¬ 
pentry, flying. 

But that’s all. The spirit that is 
IN man has no consciousness of 
itself. It is not an “immortal soul.” 
This spirit is not the “man." 

The spirit that is in man can be 
called “human" spirit, for it is in 
each human, even though it is spir¬ 
it essence and not matter. It is not a 
“ghost," spirit being, or the Holy 
Spirit. It is not the man, but spirit 
essence in the man. It is noi a 
soul the physical human is a 
soul. 

The human spirit, added to 
every human being at birth, does 
not supply human life—the human 
life is in the physical blood, oxi¬ 
dized by the breath of life (Lev. 
17:11). But the spirit in man docs 
impart the power of intellect to the 
human brain. This nonphysical 
component in the human brain does 
not exist in the brains of animals. 

The spirit in man is spirit 
essence, just as in the material 
world a l r is a gaseous essence. But 
this “human" spirit cannot see. The 
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physical brain sees through the 
eyes. The human spirit in a person 
cannot hear. The brain hears 
through the ears. This human spirit 
cannot think. The brain thinks— 
although the spirit imparts the 
power to think far above the level 
of brute animals’ brain function. 
Without such spirit animals cannot 
do original thinking. 

The “human" spirit acts as a 
computer. Whatever knowledge 
enters the brain through the live 
senses is instantly stored (memo¬ 
rized) in the spirit within the per¬ 
son. It enables the brain to have 
instant recall of stored-up knowl¬ 
edge in the spirit, and thus enables 
the brain to utilize bits of related 
knowledge in the process of think¬ 
ing and reasoning. 

The human spirit imparts the 
power of intellect to the physical 
brain in two ways: 1) it gives the 
brain instant recall of whatever the 
brain calls for in the knowledge 
stored in this memory—or “human 
computer"; 2) it supplies the brain 
whatever energy is needed to cause 
it to think—that is, to put the 
pieces of information stored in the 
spirit together in the process we 
call “thinking," “reasoning" and 
“drawing conclusions." The human 
spirit also is the means CTod has 
instilled to make possible a personal 
relationship between human man 
and divine God. 

The truth about the “spirit in 
man" is so important that Satan 
twisted and perverted it long ago. 
He clouded the minds of men and 
led them into believing his “big lie" 
as far back in time as the first 
human beings in the garden of 
liden. 

Here was the origin of the “im¬ 
mortality of the soul" teaching so 
prevalent today! Satan told the first 
woman she would “not surely die" 
(Cien. 3:4). In other words, she had 
an “immortal soul" that would live 
forever. Rve believed this lie. And 
most of the world today continues 
to believe some variation of that 
ancient “big lie"! 

A Second Spirit Needed 

Man has the intellectual capacity to 
design spaceships to take him to the 
moon and back, to invent the com¬ 
puter and to do other marvelous 
exploits in the physical, materia! 


realm. Yet during man’s nearly 
6,000 years on earth, he has proved 
that he cannot solve his problems 
with fellowman. 

Why has this been so? Because 
man’s real problems arc spiritual in 
nature and the natural man simply 
cannot solve spiritual problems. In 
producing the computer or in fly¬ 
ing to the moon, he is dealing with 
physical matter that he can under¬ 
stand because of the human spirit 
within him. But he cannot solve 
problems with fellow humans 
because this involves knowledge 
and understanding of spiritual 
principles, which he cannot com¬ 
prehend without the addition of 
another spiritual element to his 
mind! 

Man was made to need another 
spirit—the Holy Spirit of God! 
Just as a human could not know the 
things of human knowledge except 
by the human spirit w'ithin him, so 
he cannot know the things of 
God — spiritual knowledge except 
by the addition of the Spirit of God 
(I Cor. 2:9-1 1, 14). 

Just as surely as no animal 
brain such as that of a cow, for 
example can comprehend or un¬ 
derstand human affairs without the 
human spirit, so no human mind 
can have comprehension of spiri¬ 
tual truths on the divine plane 
unless and until it has received the 
Holy Spirit! 

Liven the greatest scientific and 
philosophical minds simply cannot 
come to know and understand spir¬ 
itual truths with their natural 
minds. They are “foolishness" to 
them. The natural man with his 
human spirit is limited to material 
knowledge. 

Spiritual things cannot be seen 
with the eye, heard with the ear, 
felt with the hands. The human 
mind, which can receive knowledge 
only through these physical chan¬ 
nels, can never really comprehend 
spiritual concepts and principles 
without the Holy Spirit of God. 
Only when the Holy Spirit enters 
man's mind upon conversion, com¬ 
bining with the human spirit, can a 
man come to know that which is 
spiritual. Only then can the human 
mind receive and comprehend the 
knowledge of and attain God’s 
great purpose for his existence! 

Man was created incomplete. He 
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was made to need another spirit— 
the Holy Spirit of God. 

How can one receive the Holy 
Spirit? Through Christ, the second 
Adam, we can receive God's gift of 
his Holy Spirit. Upon repentance 
and faith in Jesus Christ, whose 
death paid the penalty for sin in our 
stead, we may be reconciled to God 
and receive the Holy Spirit of God, 
which is added to our human spirit 
(Acts 2:38; John 7:38-39). Thus we 
become the begotten children of 
God (I Pet. 1:3; Rom. 8:14-17). 

The human spirit in man and the 
Holy Spirit of God join to make a 
begotten child of God, just as the 
male sperm cell and the female 
ovum or egg cell join to make a 
begotten human, but not yet devel¬ 
oped or ready to be born as a 
human being. 

God’s Holy Spirit, when it 
combines with the human spirit in 
the human mind, docs two things: 
1) it begets the human with 
divine, eternal life to be later born 
into the God family as a divine 
being, then composed wholly of 
spirit; 2) it imparts to the mind 
the ability to comprehend spiri¬ 
tual knowledge to understand 
the things of God. 

The first human beings were 
freely offered this second and 
much-needed Spirit. Of the two 
symbolic trees in the garden in 
Lden, the "tree of life” represented 
God's Holy Spirit. To have taken 
the fruit of that tree would have 
been to receive God's Holy Spirit, 
which would have joined with their 
human spirits, impregnating them 
as begotten (not yet born) children 
of God. 

But by taking of the fruit of the 
"tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil," our first parents rejected 
God's Spirit, which would have 
begotten the very life of God in 
them and would have enabled them 
to understand revealed spiritual 
knowledge. Thus they cut them¬ 
selves and their descendants off 
from access to God’s Spirit and 
limited themselves and the human 
race to material knowledge and 
understanding (Gen. 3:22-24), ex¬ 
cept for those God specially calls 
(John 6:44). 

The Spirit-begotten Christian 
now has, conditionally, the pres¬ 
ence of eternal life within him (or 
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her) through a portion of the Spirit 
from the Father. But this does not 
mean he is an immortal spirit 
being. He is not yet wholly com¬ 
posed of God's Spirit. He is now an 
"heir” of God (Rom. 8:16-17) 
not yet an inheritor or a possessor, 
not yet "born again,” But, if the 
Holy Spirit dwells in us, God will, 
at Christ's return to earth as King 
of kings, give us immortality by his 
Spirit that dwells in us (Rom. 
8:1 I). 

Now just as in human reproduc¬ 
tion the impregnated embryo, 
which later becomes a fetus, is not 
yet born, but must be nourished for 
a period of time through the human 
mother, so the begotten Christian 
is not yet born into the God family. 

Man, unlike the 
animals... is 
self-conscious, aware 
of his own 

existence as a unique 
being. 
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The divine lile has merely been 
begotten. It must now grow! 

Why We Must Grow Spiritually 

Included in God’s purpose for 
creating man is the development of 
righteous, spiritual character 
within him! Notice again what God 
said in Genesis 1:26: "Let us make 
man in our image. ...” The origi¬ 
nal Hebrew here indicates far more 
than merely the form and shape of 
God — his outward likeness. 
"Image” also refers to mind and 
character! God intended for man 
to whom he gave the gift of a think¬ 
ing, reasoning mind—to ultimately 
have the very mind and character 
of GOD. 

God’s purpose in creating man is 
to reproduce himself with the per¬ 
fect spiritual character only God 
possesses. Man was therefore 
created in God’s own image and 
likeness, his own form and shape 


with a mind similar to his, so God 
could begin to develop the very 
character of God in him. 

Just as in human reproduction, 
when the human body and brain 
gradually begin to form during the 
gestation period, so now the righ¬ 
teous and holy character of God 
must begin to take form and grow 
once one is begotten by God's Spir¬ 
it (II Pet. 3:18; I Pet. 2:1-2). 

Obviously, we cannot become 
absolutely perfect in character until 
the resurrection when God will 
complete the process by giving 
each of us a new, perfect spirit 
body with its perfect -sinless 
(1 John 3:2, 9) nature that will 
be like Christ’s and the Father’s. 
But meantime, God wants us to 
grow in his spiritual character daily 
by obeying his commandments and 
overcoming and rooting sin out of 
our lives —growing toward that 
spiritual perfection! 

Such perfect, holy character can¬ 
not be created by fiat. It must be 
developed and that requires time and 
experience. God gives us time in 
which to learn that only his way of 
life brings real peace, happiness and 
a joyful, abundant life. Wc will have 
learned that sin causes only heart¬ 
ache, misery, sull'cring and death. 
We will have seen the results of 
Satan’s way of life and rejected it, 
and will have been developing, with 
the help of God's Spirit, God’s own 
holy, righteous character until our 
change to sinless immortal life! 

We become a spiritual "embryo” 
when, upon receipt of the Holy 
Spirit, we are begotten of God. 
And to grow spiritually, we must 
take in spiritual nourishment. Just 
as the embrvo in a mother’s womb 
must be nourished with life-giving 
food through the placenta, so wc 
must be nourished by the Word of 
God. "... The words that I speak 
unto you,” said Jesus, "they are 
spirit, and they arc life” (John 
6:63). Those words are recorded in 
the Bible and Jesus said wc arc to 
live by every word of God (Matt. 
4:4). We drink in these life-giving 
words from the Bible through read¬ 
ing, studying and meditating 
(thinking) on what we read. 

Spiritual character development 
requires time and comes largely by 
experience—by putting the Word 
(Continued on page 44) 
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IMMORTAL SOUL 

(Continued from page 23) 

B.C.) tells us in his History that 
the ancient Egyptians were the first 
to teach that the soul of man is 
separable from the body, and 
immortal. This Egyptian idea was 
centuries before Judaism, or Hin¬ 
duism, Buddhism, Christianity and 
Islam came onto the scene. 

Nowhere in the ancient world 
was the afterlife of more concern 
than in Egypt. The countless tombs 
unearthed by archaeolo¬ 
gists along the Nile pro¬ 
vide eloquent testimony 
to the Egyptian belief 
that man possessed a spir¬ 
itual aspect extending 
beyond his physical life. 

To the east, the ancient 
Babylonians also held a 
belief in a future life of 
the soul in a 
world." But Babylonian 
beliefs were nowhere so 
elaborate as the Egyp¬ 
tian. 

A person, the Egyp¬ 
tians believed, consisted 
of a physical body and not 
one but two souls that 
lived on after his death: a 
ka soul and a ba soul. 

The ka was said to be a 
spirit replica of a man, 
containing the “vital 
force" given to him at 
birth. At death, the ka 
was believed to take up 
residence in a statue or 
picture of the deceased. 

The statue or picture was placed in 
the tomb for that very purpose. As 
the tomb was to be the eternal 
home of the ka. it was provided 
with everything the ka would need 
for a happy afterlife—food, furni¬ 
ture, games, reading material, 
grooming aids and the like. 

The other soul, the ha , was held 
to be that part of man that enjoyed 
an eternal existence in heaven. It 
was believed to fly from the body 
with the last breath. The ha was 
often depicted on tomb paintings as 
a human-headed hawk hovering 
over the deceased's body. The 
ancient Egyptians believed the ha 
occasionally came back to "visit" 
the body in the tomb and to partake 
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of the food and drink offerings 
there. 

The famous Book of The 
Dead —a collection of ancient 
Egyptian funerary and ritual 
texts lays out in great detail the 
many Egyptian beliefs about the 
afterlife. In one version of the 
work, dating from the 15th century 
B.C., the ha of a deceased person is 
pictured as asking one of the Egyp¬ 
tian gods, "How long have I to 
live?" To which the god replied: 

"Thou shalt exist for millions of 
millions of years, a period of millions 


of years." What better depiction of 
the concept of immortality? 

Passed on to Greeks 

The idea of the soul's immortality 
did not cease with ancient Egyptian 
civilization. Notice again the testi¬ 
mony of the historian Herodotus: 

"The Egyptians were the first 
that asserted that the soul of man is 
immortal. . . This opinion some 
among the Greeks have at different 
periods of time adopted as their 
own" (from Euterpe . the second 
book of Herodotus' History). 

The pagan Greeks got the con¬ 
cept of an immortal soul from the 
Egyptians! 

The foremost advocate among 


the ancient Greeks of the idea of an 
"immortal soul" was the Athenian 
philosopher Plato (428-348 B.C.), 
the pupil of Socrates. Plato was the 
founder of the Academy, an insti¬ 
tute for philosophical and scientific 
research just outside of Athens. 

The prc-Socratic Greek philoso¬ 
phers had no real conception of any 
nonmaterial element in man. The 
philosophers Socrates and Pythago¬ 
ras were among the first of the 
Greeks to adopt the Egyptian view. 
They subsequently had a great 
influence on the thought of Plato. 

It was Plato who popular¬ 
ized the immortal soul 
concept throughout the 
Greek world. 

In the Phaedo —one of 
Plato's most famous 
works —-Plato recounts 
Socrates' final conversa¬ 
tion with his friends on 
the last day of Socrates’ 
life. Socrates declared to 
them: 

"Be of good cheer, and 
do not lament my pass¬ 
ing. . . . When you lay me 
down in my grave, say 
that you arc burying my 
body only, and not my 
soul." 

Socrates' statement is 
little different from the 
teaching of most churches 
today! 

Notice also the follow¬ 
ing assertion from Plato, 
again taken from the 
Phaedo: 

"The soul whose insep¬ 
arable attitude is life will 
never admit of life's opposite, 
death. Thus the soul is shown to be 
immortal, and since immortal, 
indestructible. . . . Do we believe 
there is such a thing as death? To 
be sure. And is this anything but 
the separation of the soul and 
body? And being dead is the attain¬ 
ment of this separation, when the 
soul exists in herself and separate 
from the body, and the body is 
parted from the soul. That is 
death. . . . Death is merely the sep¬ 
aration of the soul and body." 

In Book X of The Republic — 
another of Plato’s major works— he 
again wrote: "The soul of man is 
immortal and imperishable." 

Statements by such ancient 
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Greek and Roman writers as Polyb¬ 
ius, Cicero, Seneca, Strabo -and 
even Plato himself have led some 
modern historians to question 
whether Plato really personally 
believed the immortal soul doc¬ 
trine. They suggest that he may 
have simply popularized what he 
knew to be a fiction as a means of 
keeping the citizenry in line 
through the fear of mysterious “un¬ 
seen things" beyond this life. 

The immortal soul concept, in 
other words, was a necessary com¬ 
panion doctrine to the doctrine of 
the terrible torments of 
parts of Hades or hell. 

Such fearsome teachings, 
some philosophers 
thought, were necessary 
to scare the masses into 
being good citizens. 

Regardless of his mo¬ 
tives and personal beliefs, 

Plato's teachings did have 
a wide i m pact. T h e y 
spread throughout the 
known world and were 
accepted as truth by mil¬ 
lions. 

Plato and the Jews 

The Jewish communities 
of antiquity were deeply 
influenced by Greek phil¬ 
osophical ideas. Many 
will suppose that the Pla¬ 
tonic view of the soul 
imprisoned in the flesh 
would have been nothing 
new to the Jews. But 
notice the testimony of 
Jewish scholars them¬ 
selves: 

“The belief that the soul contin¬ 
ues its existence after the dissolution 
of the body is . . . nowhere expressly 
taught in Holy Scripture. . . . The 
belief in the immortality of the soul 
came to the Jews from contact with 
Greek thought and chiefly through 
the philosophy of Plato, its princi¬ 
pal exponent, who was led to it 
through Orphic and Elcusinian mys¬ 
teries in which Babylonian and 
Egyptian views were strangely 
blended" (The Jewish Encyclope¬ 
dia, article, “Immortality of the 
Soul"). 

Many of you will undoubtedly be 
surprised to discover that the idea 
of the immortality of the soul was 
not derived by the Jews from the 
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Old Testament scriptures, but rath¬ 
er taken from Plato! 

As we shall see, the Old Testa¬ 
ment takes a completely different 
view! 

Another Surprise! 

But what of the professing Chris¬ 
tian world? Certainly here we 
should find the doctrine of an 
immortal soul independent of any 
Greek influence. 

Now consider this fact: 

Many of the early theologians 
and scholars of the professing 


Christian religion including such 
men as Origcn, Tertullian and 
Augustine were closely associated 
with Platonism. 

Tertullian (AT). 155-220), for 
example, wrote: “For some things 
are known even by nature: the 
immortality of the soul, for 
instance, is held by many ... I may 
use, therefore, the opinion of a 
Plato . when he declares: ‘Every 
soul is immortal' " (The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers , Vol. III). 

Notice, it is the opinion of Plato 
that is cited! 

Augustine of Hippo (A.D. 354- 
430)—held to be the greatest 
thinker of Christian antiquity— 
also taught the immaterial and spir¬ 


itual nature of the human soul. But 
notice the source of his teachings. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica ad¬ 
mits: “He |Augustine] fused the 
religion of the New Testament with 
the Platonic tradition of Greek phi¬ 
losophy." 

Why should those early profess¬ 
ing Christian scholars have resorted 
to the opinions of a pagan Greek 
philosopher? Could it be that the 
immortal soul doctrine is not clear¬ 
ly supported in Christian Scrip¬ 
ture? 

Notice the much later view of 
Martin Luther, leader of 
the Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion in Germany. More 
than a thousand years lat¬ 
er, in 1522, he wrote: 

“It is probable, in my 
opinion, that, with very 
few exceptions, indeed, 
the dead sleep in utter 
insensibility till the day of 
judgment. . . . On what 
authority can it be said 
that the souls of the dead 
may not sleep ... in the 
the same way that the liv¬ 
ing pass in profound 
slumber the interval be¬ 
tween their downlying at 
night and their uprising 
in the morning?" 

Luther himself encoun¬ 
tered dilliculty in finding 
support for the immortal 
soul doctrine in the pages 
of Scripture. Notice that 
he asked, “On what 
authority . . . ?" 

But the deep-seated 
teachings of centuries 
were not to be easily dislodged, 
even by Protestant reformers. 
Theologians and churchgoers alike 
persisted, for the most part, in 
their unquestioning embrace of 
the ideas passed down from the 
ancient pagan philosophers. As 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica sum¬ 
marizes: 

“Traditional Western philoso¬ 
phy, starting with the ancient 
Greeks . . . shaped the basic West¬ 
ern concepts of the soul." 

What the Bible REALLY Says! 

Notice the warning of the apostle 
Paul, who once personally con¬ 
fronted Greek thinkers on Mars 
Hill in ancient Athens (Acts 17:15- 
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34). To the Greeks in Colossae in 
Asia Minor he wrote: 

"Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy ana vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ" (Col. 2:8). 

Jesus Christ himself warned of 
"making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition" 
(Mark 7:13). "In vain they do wor¬ 
ship me," he lamented, "teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of 
men" (Matt. 15:9). 

So what does the Bible really 
say? 

Consider first the teaching of the 
Old Testament. As we have seen, 
the Jews living in the Hellenistic 
world admit they took the immortal 
soul doctrine from Plato. Why? 
Because it is nowhere found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures! 

Notice Genesis 2:7. "And the 
Lord Ciod formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul." 

Consider carefully: Man 
formed of the dust of the ground, 
not out of spirit "became" a liv¬ 
ing soul. A soul is what man is. It is 
not something a man has. 

The Hebrew language further 
proves this point. The Hebrew 
word translated as "soul" in Gene¬ 
sis 2:7 in the widely used King 
James Version of the Bible is 
nephesh. Nephesh designates tem¬ 
porary physical life. It means a liv¬ 
ing, breathing creature. This is the 
same word used frequently in the 
first chapter of Genesis and else¬ 
where in reference to animals . 

Notice, for example. Genesis 
1:24: "And Ciod said. Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature \ne- 
phesh | after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind: and it was so." 

Here the word creature is the 
identical Hebrew word that is used 
in Genesis 2:7 and throughout the 
Old Testament for "soul." In bibli¬ 
cal usage, a brute beast is also a 
"soul"! 

In Leviticus 21:11, Numbers 
6:6, Haggai 2:13 and elsewhere, the 
word nephesh is even used with ref¬ 
erence to a dead body! 

Nephesh clearly has nothing 
whatsoever to do with any sort of 
spirit essence. The soul is not a sepa- 
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rate entity from the body. It is the 
body! Man is a nephesh. He is a 
soul! 

Many additional Old Testament 
scriptures reveal clearly the mortali¬ 
ty not the immortality—of the 
soul. Lzckiel 18:4, 20, for example, 
declares that a soul can die! Read it 
for yourself: "The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die. " If the soul were immor¬ 
tal, how could it die? It’s a direct 
contradiction of terms! 

No wonder Jewish scholars today 
have to point to Plato as the origin of 
the immortal soul doctrine! 

The New Testament Speaks 

What about the New Testament? 
Surely here we find biblical proof 
for an immortal soul. Or do we? 

In the New Testament, "soul" is 
a translation of the Greek word 
psuche. Psuche is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew word nephesh. Like 
nephesh, psuche is frequently ren¬ 
dered "life" in addition to "soul." 

Psuche is twice used in the New 
Testament for the lower animals, 
exactly in the same way as the 
Hebrew nephesh can refer to the 
life of animals. In these two scrip¬ 
tures (Rev. 8:9 and 16:3), psuche is 
rendered “life" and "souf respec¬ 
tively, with reference to the life of 
sea creatures. 

The word psuche has no conno¬ 
tation whatsoever of "spirit es¬ 
sence" or "immortal soul"! 

Jesus Christ, in fact, declared 
that God is able to destroy one’s 
soul (Greek psuche . or life) in 
gehenna fire (Matt. 10:28), 

The words immortal soul are 
found nowhere in the Bible Old 
Testament or New. The word 
immortal occurs only once in the 
entire Bible in I Timothy 1:17, 
where it refers specifically to Jesus 
Christ! 

The word immortality is found 
only in the New Testament, where it 
occurs fewer than half a dozen times. 
One of those places—I Timothy 
6:16- clearly states that, of all 
humans, Jesus Christ "only hath 
immortality"! Romans 2:7 admon¬ 
ishes Christians to "seek for . . . 
immortality." If man already had 
immortality, he would not have to 
seek for it! 

1 Corinthians 15—the "resur¬ 
rection chapter" of the Bible— 
shows that a Christian "puts on" 


immortality at a future resurrection 
of the dead (see verses 50-54). 

As Jesus clearly stated: "That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit" (John 3:6). Man—born of the 
flesh— is flesh. He was not created 
with inherent immortality. He has 
only a temporary physiochemical 
existence. "For dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return," God 
told Adam (Gen. 3:19). 

Only when mortal man is "born 
again" in a future resurrection will 
he finally put on immortality and be 
spirit! Why would a resurrection of 
the body be needed if the soul were 
already in heaven? The soul does not 
go to heaven! The mortal soul— 
man’s physical life—dies and turns 
to dust! (Write for our free publica¬ 
tions Just What Do You Mean — 
Born Again? and The Three Resur¬ 
rections for more about this much- 
misunderstood subject.) 

The New Testament, then, 
teaches the resurrection a rising 
from the dead—in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the pagan Greek idea of an 
immortal soul. The resurrection is 
our only hope of eternal life! Jesus 
Christ's resurrection was a type or 
forerunner of the resurrection God 
promises to all who obey him (John 
5:28-29; 11:25; Rom. 8:11; Phil. 
3:10-1 I). 

Man has no hope of future life 
inherent within himself! 

The "Spirit in Man” 

Now understand an additional 
basic truth. Few have ever grasped 
it. 

Since man’s material "soul"- - 
his body and its physical life pro¬ 
cesses arc corruptible and perish 
after death, how is it possible for 
God to ultimately resurrect an indi¬ 
vidual? If everything is physical 
and turns to dust, what is there that 
remains of a person to be "brought 
back"? How are his personality, his 
memory, and his character pre¬ 
served by God until a day of resur¬ 
rection? 

The answer is simply that not 
everything about a man is physical! 
The Bible calls this nonphysical 
component the "spirit [Hebrew 
ruach . Greek pneuma) in man" 
(Job 32:8; Zech. 12:1; 1 Cor. 2:11). 
It is not the man. It is in man. 

(Continued on page 44) 
The PLAIN TRUTH 



GROWING HEALTHY BABIES 

A. N BANETRJ£E., 

12 . Mohanlal Muk. St. 
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Second Chance! 



by Sheila Graham 

Here is what every reader should know 
about nutrition in pregnancy. 



Y ou're going to have a 
baby! You’re proud, 
and so happy. 

You congratulate each other 
on your mutual creative ingenu¬ 
ity. What a threesome you will 
make. The grandparents are 
ecstatic. 

And suddenly, it begins to sink 
in. There’s no turning back. You 
are committed to a responsibility 
that will afTect you as an individual 
and as a family for the remainder of 
your life. 

What parent hasn’t asked: What 
if the baby doesn’t turn out to be 
the beautiful, healthy child every¬ 
one expects? What if the baby is 
one of the thousands born each year 
with a birth defect? What can we 
do to prevent such a tragedy? 

Going to the Doctor 

You talk to friends and acquain¬ 
tances and find who the, best obste¬ 
trician in town is. After talking to 
your doctor, you begin to feel more 
reassured. Here’s someone knowl¬ 
edgeable who will share, even car¬ 
ry, a major burden of responsibility 
for you. What a relief. All you have 
to do is follow his directions to the 
letter and you will have fulfilled 
your obligations. Who could blame 
you then if anything went wrong? 

But, can you really shift your 
responsibilities so easily? No, it’s not 
that simple. An obstetrician may be 
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MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS - 4 SMIVIMAS 

One serving of milk, buttermilk, plain yogurt or baked custard is 8 ounces 
(250 ml) (Milk used to prepare food can supply part of the requirement I 

Foods with the approximate calcium equivalents ^ 

of 8 ounces (250 rnlj milk are 1 'A ounces (45 g) 

Cheddar cheese. I 'A cups (375 ml) cottage cheese f 

or ice cream Ice cream is quite high in calories as jMm 

compared to milk and may suppress the appetite . ™ 

for other needed foods Nondairy sources of * ^ jjjflttw i 

calcium include canned (tinned) sardines or salmon 

with bones, deep green vegetables, corn tortillas 

made with lime, tofu and natto 


Nr ftfted jMjjpiw# pqttmcl whfrrufc peak of freshness by. steaming m 
of ihyiM posable and tiff)just tender. Thy' 

indUi^Wto'. mUc. liruirjuioeandsoMpsirSbttoeight8jofc' 
$^fl#gt*8es ihotfdi* consumed daily. ?' 

Foods tow ttnuoiriw value of whose mam contribution to thetfet 
pwfcltofieiJhould beevoidedor eaten sparingly. Some examples aw sweets In 
||^l^'JriclutJtr»gj#rritJe^ sugar, fwn^.potato chips dr crisps and sinter" 
ajjgh’lBpil aaft drinks.' afcohot coffee and tea Thes: Insaw not included#! 
' p t fcpmnifendedadr optimum heahh of the pregnant woman, they 1 
wcotttidcwd as additions to and ftp; Instead of (he basic fbodgrowps. 
sSjPPUiMWfSi Setf-pwscripttonand megadoses can prisve dangetous ' ? 
fflp i M e -ft g ws , of suppte m ant s ntt y produce nutritional Unbalance adversely 
pflijft thfntus'Offesu##) eOewopm Infant with art a&nprmaNy high nutrient 
■^^^(wnent AfcwrtewJ ImnsuflwefnentmayOe r e cdmrpended byaphysfciaa 
&tMiS ha*e slicowirrwttwsran enter pwgrianiyWithlow'nofesaftaa 
r wlacln'JUpple»Tiefie tray also tit needed. Your phy&lMihouklbcconsuiBxl 
wppfaments and he made aware or any »#>iwjept or medxatian 



Preferably whole grains should be used 

This group includes breads, cooker! or 
ready-to-eat cereals, cornrneal. crackers, 
flour, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, rice, 
oatmeal, bulgur and other grain products 

One serving is I slice of bread or I 
pancake. 5 inches (13 cm) in diameter. 

I averaqe size plain roll, muffin, biscuit 
(scone) or tortilla, 6 inches (15 cm) m 
diameter.'/? waffle, hamburger or /jjifij 
hot dog bun. pita biead fall! 

or Fnglish muffin. A-A UMB 

cup (125-175 ml) WW 

cooked cereal or I ounce 

(30 g) ready-to eat ^-aBL 

cereal. 2 graham or y L V 

crisp flat bread type ' j 

crackers, 4 whole J 

wheat or 'W,. 

soda c rac ker s 


■■Eg 
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Includes butler, margarine, 
vegetable oils, mayonnaise, 
salad dressings or cream 

The following roods have 
the approximate fat 
content of I T (15 ml) 
of butter, margarine or 
vegetable oil 2 T (25 ml) 
mayonnaise, 
whipping 
cream or Ftenth 
dressing. 'A cup fc .j 
(50 ml) sour 
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Day Om 

Orange, I 

Cooked cereal — oatmeal, 
cracked wheat or rice. 'Ac (125 ml) 
Whole wheat biscuit (scone). I 
Butter. I pat or 11 
Milk, 8 oz (250 ml) 


Day Om 

Split pea soup, l-l’Ac (250-375ml) 
Cabbages carrot slaw. 'Ac (125 ml) 
Whole wheat bread I slice 
Butter. I pat or I t 
Milk. 4 0/ (125 ml) 


APTMVNOON SMACK 
Dmy Om 

Peanut butter sandwich 
I slice whole wheat or rye bread 
I T peanut butter 
Milk. 6-8 0 / (200-250 ml) 



DmfTwm 

Tomato juice, 4-6 oz (125-200 ml) 
Poached or boiled egg. 1 
Whole wheat toast. 2 slices Butter. I pat or 11 
Milk. 8 oz. (250 ml) 


If desired, some of breakfast food 
may be used for midmotning snack. 


Day Two 

Ground beef patty. 3 oz. (90 g) 
Baked potato, I medium 
Broccoli, 'AA c, (125-250 ml) 
Cooked beets, 'A c. (125 ml) 
Whole wheat roll. I 
Butter, 1 pat or 11 
Milk. 6 oz. (200 ml) 


Day Two 

Plain yogurt. 4 oz (125 ml) 


































PROTIIN-RICH 
POODS - 

2 SERVINGS 

One serving of lean, 
boneless meat, fish or 
poultry is about 3 
ounces (90 g) 
Approximate protein 
equivalents are 2 eggs, 
l cup (250 ml) cooked 
dried beans or peas; '/» 
cup (50 ml) peanut 
burter; Vicup (125 ml) 
shelled nuts as peanuts 
and almonds, or shelled 
seed kernels as pumpkin, 
[ squash and sunflower; 

| 7 ounces (200 g) tofu, 5 
: ounces (150 g) miso and 

3 V? ounces {100 g) natto 

Protein is also present in 
milk and milk products 
and grain produc ts 

When using plant protein 
foods they should be 
eaten along with eggs or 
milk or milk products or 
other animal protein for 
maximum nutritive 
value 


VlGRTABUtS AND FRUITS - 
4 OR MORS SIRVINGS 

One serving is VS? cup (125 ml) cooked vegetable, fruit or juice, or 1 cup raw 
vegetable. Or portions as usually served such as 1 apple, orange or potato 
or '/a of a large item as grapefruit or papaya 

Group I vegetables and fruits 2 servings daily, including the following 
grapefruit or grapefruit juice, kiwi fruit, orange or orange juice, raw 
strawberries, guava, black currants, honeydew melon, kumquats, tangerines, 
watermelon, brussels sprouts, green pepper, sweet red pepper, asparagus 
tips, raw cabbage, cauliflower, tomato or tomato juice 

Group II vegetables and fruits I serving daily, including the following, 
apricots, peaches, persimmons, beet greens, carrots. Swiss chard, bok choy. 
pumpkin, sweet potatoes, winter squash 

The following foods are good sources of the nutrients provided in both 
Groups I and II cantaloupe, mango, papaya broccoli. Mle. hot chili peppers, 
collards, mustard greens, watercress, spinach and turnip greens If one of 
these foods is selected as a Group I serving then one more serving from 
Group I is needed arid no servings need be selected from Group II The 
additional vegetables arid fruits to make 4 servings (the recommended daily 
amount) may come from Group III (below) or II if desued 

Group III other vegetables and fruits 1 *2 or more servings from other 
fruits and vegetables no! listed in the above groups Included are such 
vegetables and fruits a 1 ' potatoes, celery, yieeri peas, green beans, 
beets, egg plant (aubergine), zucchini squash (courgettes). 
surnrnei squash, onions, corn, cucumbers, parsnips, lettuce . W/ 

bean sprouts, apples, bananas, pineapple, grapes ffir. 

Provided minimum recommended servings are . ill 

consumed from the fruit and VV|/|I 

vegetable group (arid other food groups), 
more servings may be T* 

chosen from this group 

It is ret ommended that one 
or more servings of raw fruit or 
vegetables be eaten daily 



Day On* 

Baked, broiled or steamed chicken 
(1 thigh, breast or drumstick from a large chicken) 
Rice, Vi c, or mashed potatoes. V? c 
Baked banana squash or pumpkin. 

2'/6 x 2 inch piece or V? c (6V4cm x 5r m) 
Lettuce, cucumber, tomato salad 
Oil and vinegar dressing. I r 
Whole wheat roll, 1 Butter, 1 pat or I t 
Milk, 8 oz (250 ml) 

Day Two 

Dried beans. I c (250 ml), 
cooked.with grated cheese 
Mixed green salad 1 T Italian dressing 
Combread, 1 piece 2x2 inches (5cm x 5 cm) 
Butter, 1 pat or 11. Milk, 6 oz (200 ml) 


Day Ona 

Apple 

Cheddar cheese, 1 oz (30 g) 

Day Two 

Banana or other fruit, I 
Milk, 8 oz (250 ml) 


KIT TO 


c = 
t = teaspoon 
T. = tablespoon 
cm m centimeter 
g = gram 
oz = ounce 
ml = milliliter 



educated and trained to guide you 
through your pregnancy to the 
delivery of your child. He can check 
your progress and advise you, but no 
amount of sophisticated monitoring 
and testing can assure you a healthy 
baby. If complications do arise and 
you or your child is adversely 
affected, it is not the doctor who 
will suffer the emotional and physi¬ 
cal trauma for years to come. 

But again, what can you do? 
Many factors arc involved in wheth¬ 
er the outcome of your pregnancy is 
favorable or not genetic, biolog¬ 
ical, social and psychological. You 
do not have control over all the ele¬ 
ments necessary to ensure a success¬ 
ful pregnancy and an alert, healthy 
baby. But in one vitally important 
area the majority of you do have 
control . That area is nutrition. 

Importance of Nutrition 

You may respond, “Oh yes, my 
doctor did mention something 
about being careful to cat a bal¬ 
anced diet, but my mom has been 
nagging me about that for years. 
Besides, right now I don't feel like 
eating anything. And when I do 
regain my appetite, I’m certainly 
not going to gain a lot of extra 
weight and ruin my figure. My 
husband doesn't like me over¬ 
weight." 

There is overwhelming evidence 
that poorly nourished women with 
poor diets during pregnancy have 
more complications than do well- 
nourished women with good, well- 
balanced diets. 

“l earning how to cat well to 
provide the best possible nutrition 
for your growing baby as well as 
knowing what substances to 
avoid is the single most important 
£ thing you can do. 

I “As your pregnancy progresses, 
:a your body adapts to supply nour- 
j ishment to the fetus through 
j increased blood volume and blood 
$ flow to your uterus and placenta. If 
® your nutrition is poor, even for a 
| few weeks, fewer nutrients will be 
“ available to your baby, and its 
growth rate in the womb will be 
i slower. What this means, of course, 
t is that the infant will be smaller at 
§ birth" (“Should You Really Be 
■“ Eating for Two?" Red book, Janu- 
| ary, 1982, excerpted from Growing 
( (Continued on page 38) 
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TROUBLE IN THE 
HORN OF AFRICA 


by Dan Taylor 


S eparated from the oil-rich Arabian 
peninsula by the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden is the Horn of Africa. It is one 
of the world’s vital sea gates. 

Few seem to realize today just how 
important this area of the world is to international 
commerce, much less its military significance. 
Through this region much of Western Europe's 
crucial oil supplies must pass on their way to the 
Suez Canal. 

Military planners in both Washington and Moscow 


understand that the Horn 
of Africa constitutes a 
choke point. They see it 
as a jugular vein, if you 
will, of Western Europe’s 
oil lifeline to the Middle 
East. And both nations 
are trying to exert their 
influence in the area. 
Other nations before 
them have done the same. 
Just before the turn of 
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The PLAIN TRUTH 



Wearing traditional headdress, Somali troops parade through 
the streets of Mogadishu, Somalia. Old 
tribal and religious hatreds dating back hundreds of years 
continue to plague this vital area of the world. 


the century, Britain, France and Italy all secured foot¬ 
holds in the Horn of Africa to guard their strategic 
interests. Later, during World War I, Germany and its 
Turkish allies attempted to do the same but failed. 

After a Century of Turmoil 

Eventually, first Italy, then Britain, and finally France 
gave up their colonial outposts, creating the nations of 
Somalia, and Djibouti, in addition to Ethiopia, which 
was already an independent nation. 

Because of the way the borders were drawn in this 
area (as in much of Africa), many Somalis wound up 


living in Ethiopia, Kenya and Djibouti. The desire to 
unite all Somalis under one flag has been a major source 
of contention in the region. This was the excuse used by 
Italy under Mussolini to justify its invasion of Ethiopia 
in 1935. 

Resurrecting old claims, in 1977 Somali troops 
attempted to wrest control of the largely Somali popu¬ 
lated Ogaden desert region from Ethiopia. At that 
moment Ethiopia was troubled by Eritrean nationalists 
in its northeastern province and by governmental insta¬ 
bility following the overthrow of Emperor Haile Selas¬ 
sie in 1974. In 1980, however, the Ethiopians, backed 
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One of the many refugee camps in arid Somalia. Renewed 
border clashes and drought have combined to swell 
already overcrowded refugee camps with 
nearly 700,000 Ethiopians and ethnic Somalis. 


by 16,000 Cuban troops and Soviet advisers, drove the 
Somalis back across the border. 

The results of this war and the continuing civil strife 
in Ethiopia have caused one of the most severe refugee 
problems in the world. Nearly 700,000 people have 
been displaced. 

To make matters worse, in July, 1982, lighting again 
broke out as Ethiopians backing the revolutionary 
Somali Democratic Salvation Front (SSDF) crossed into 
Somalia. 

The bitter infighting and hatreds dating back to the 
1500s have now made the nations of the Horn of Africa 
especially vulnerable to outside political pressure. 


Coming Intervention 

Instability makes this region not only an inviting tar¬ 
get for pressure by the two superpowers, but also a 
concern for those other nations whose vital interests 
are at stake. The Bible, in fact, prophesies a coming 
intervention in this region by a powerful military 
power to the north of Africa. 

Mussolini’s Italy nearly a half century ago avenged 
a military defeat handed to Italian forces by the “king 
of the south” (the emperor Mcnclik of Ethiopia) in 
1897. Fascist armies overran the Ethiopian empire of 
Haile Selassie in 1935 as prophesied in Daniel 11:40. 
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Gaunt face and emaciated arm with cup symbolize 
the suffering of children in the Horn of Africa. 

In tomorrow’s world coming soon the 
tears so many have cried will be wiped away (Isa. 25:7-8). 


Mussolini, however, never fulfilled all of verse 41. 
He never entered “the glorious land that is, Pales¬ 
tine, nor did he fulfill the rest of the verse that says, 
“and many countries shall be overthrown. 

Rather, this prophecy, terminated almost 40 years 
ago at the very middle of verse 41, awaits fulfillment 
in entirety in our lifetime, with the prophesied final 
restoration of the Roman Umpire in Europe. This 
empire will see its vital interests threatened by insta¬ 
bility and economic pressures from the Arab world 
and the region around the Horn of Africa (Dan. 11:40- 
45). It will, at that time, storm into this region and 
neighboring parts of northeast Africa to protect its 


concerns. Be sure to request our free reprint article 
“The Middle East in Prophecy" for more specific 
details. 

Unless the nations of the Horn of Africa, and the 
rest of the world for that matter, learn to love and 
respect each other, the prophesied near future holds 
great sorrow. 

But the Creator God promises, in the end, a world 
of peace that can only be brought about by the estab¬ 
lishment of God’s kingdom over all nations. It will be a 
time of prosperity and abundant joy for all peoples of 
the world. And the inhabitants of the Horn of Africa, 
too, will finally live at peace (Isa. 2:3-4). n 
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HEALTHY BABIES 

(Continued from page 33) 

Up Healthy — A Parent’s Guide to 
Good Nutrition by Myron Winick, 
M.D., director of the U.S. Institute 
of Human Nutrition). 

Pregnancy is not the time to 
worry about gaining weight. You 
and your husband must be more 
concerned about the health and 
well-being of that new addition to 
your family than about temporary 
weight gain. 

Listen to the facts. 

“Low birth weight is well estab¬ 
lished as an antecedent of excessive 
mortality in infants. Data from the 
United States and England indicate 
that infant death rates rise dramati¬ 
cally among newborns weighing 
2,500 grams [about 5Vi pounds] or 
less” ( Nutritional Impacts on 
Women Throughout Life with 
Emphasis on Reproduction, page 
143). 

Low birth weight is the major 
cause of infant mortality in the 
world. Even the well-fed United 
States is ranked 13th in infant mor¬ 
tality rates, according to 1981 sta¬ 
tistics from the U.S. Census 
Bureau. 

Living in some of the so-called 
developed countries does not auto¬ 
matically ensure that you are well- 
nourished. Yet maternal nutrition 
is the single most important factor 
influencing the baby’s birth 
weight. 

Tragically, it has also been dem¬ 
onstrated that mental deficiency in 
newborns is related to low' birth 
weight and prematurity rates. 

“Cell division is most rapid and, 
therefore, most vulnerable from 
one month before birth until live 
months after. Never again will the 
baby’s brain experience such an 
incredible proliferation of new 
cells. All of the eleven billion neu¬ 
rons, the cells which process and 
analyze information, are formed 
before birth. Inadequate nutrition 
during gestation results in perma¬ 
nent, irreversible deficits in the 
number of cells which make up the 
baby’s brain’’ (from page 95, What 
Every Pregnant Woman Should 
Know/The Truth About Diets and 
Drugs in Pregnancy by Gail Sforza 
Brewer, director of instructor train- 
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ing and certification for the Metro¬ 
politan New York Childbirth Edu¬ 
cation Association, and Tom Brew¬ 
er, M.D., president of the Society 
for the Protection of the Unborn 
through Nutrition [SPUN]). 

You are responsible for the good 
nutrition that will enable your child 
to reach his or her maximum genetic 
potential. You can give your baby a 
head start that no one else can. Your 
baby is what you eat. 

Smoking and Drinking 

Your baby is also what you drink, 
smoke and otherwise ingest into 
your system. 

“The [U.S.] Surgeon General 
reports that smoking during preg¬ 
nancy also results in a significantly 
greater number of spontaneous 
abortions, stillbirths, and neonatal 
deaths. 

“As to long-term effects on the 
children of women who smoke dur¬ 
ing pregnancy, N.R. Butler, in his 
study of prenatal hazards con¬ 
cluded, ... a follow-up at age seven 
of the babies studied in the British 
Perinatal Study of 1958 . . . found 
that the children of mothers who 
were ‘heavy’ smokers during preg¬ 
nancy showed significantly de¬ 
creased height, retardation of read¬ 
ing ability, and lower ratings on ‘so¬ 
cial adjustment' than the children 
of non-smoking mothers’’ (Posi¬ 
tively Pregnant by Madeleine 
Kenefick, pages 128, 129). 

As well as smoking, the decision 
by a pregnant mother to drink alco¬ 
holic beverages should be arrived at 
by taking into consideration meta¬ 
bolic and other factors such as 
weight, diet and drugs used, illicit 
or otherwise. 

Alcohol flows easily from a 
mother’s bloodstream through the 
placenta into her unborn child. The 
odds of damaging the fetus are even 
higher when drugs are combined 
with alcohol by the pregnant moth¬ 
er. Remember, it’s your responsi¬ 
bility to protect the health of your 
unborn child. 

What if your doctor recom¬ 
mends a low-salt, low-calorie diet 
sometime during your pregnancy? 
Weight or salt restriction in preg¬ 
nancy is no longer routinely advised 
at the forefront of the obstetrics 
community, neither is routine use 
of diuretics (water pills). If your 


doctor is out of step with the latest 
published medical findings, and 
will not cooperate with your desire 
to adequately nourish your unborn 
child, he may suggest you see 
another doctor. Take his advice. 

Read what Ronald A. Chez, 
M.D., of the Chief Pregnancy 
Research Branch, National Insti¬ 
tute of Child Health and Human 
Development in Bethcsda, Mary¬ 
land, had to say about the level of 
the average physician’s education 
in nutrition. 

“For all intents and purposes, 
the physician’s medical education is 
lacking. There is scant attention in 
our curricula to the aspects of 
nutrition. Clinical nutrition is not 
usually regarded to be a glamorous 
medical discipline. It is taught 
inadequately in most medical 
schools and poorly applied by most 
clinicians’’ ( Nutritional Impacts 
on Women, pages 221, xv). 

Some physicians are now refer¬ 
ring their patients to registered di¬ 
etitians whose training has pre¬ 
pared them to advise patients as to 
their nutritional needs. 

A Normal, Natural Process 

More and more we need to come to 
understand that pregnancy and 
childbirth are normal, natural pro¬ 
cesses and begin to treat them so, 
instead of like illnesses. God is the 
Master Designer of our bodies and 
bodily functions, including the 
reproductive processes. And he 
wrote an “Instruction Book” the 
Bible - that tells us how to live and 
how to have health and vitality. 

If you want to learn some of 
those basic commonscnsc precepts 
that are essential to achieving 
vibrant, radiant health, write for 
our free booklet Principles of 
Healthful Living. 

Those of you vho arc pregnant 
or plan to be should also make note 
of the accompanying chart and read 
some of the books referred to in 
this article as well as other good 
books on the subject. 

Those with special health prob¬ 
lems, of course, if planning to 
become or already pregnant, should 
get the necessary dietary advice. 

Be responsible, be informed, be 
prepared to give birth to a beauti¬ 
ful, alert, vigorously healthy baby. 
There’s no second chance, u 
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And Now A New Trend 

THE 

CELEBRITY STALKER 

by John Ross Schroeder 


Recently Queen Elizabeth awoke from sleep to find a strange 
man sitting on the edge of her bed. Buckingham 
Palace had been penetrated by one of a new breed the celebrity-stalker. 


T he quern of England 
is the Queen of Smiles! 
She goes out of her 
way to smile at her subjects. 
Few monarchs in history 
have made themselves so 
accessible to their people. 

In addition to constant media 
exposure, the Queen has regular 
garden parties at Buckingham 
Palace for several thousand 
people at a time. 

Also, the whole Royal Family 
is constantly on the move fulfill¬ 
ing various and sundry public 
functions over the whole of the 
British Isles, ^hey hardly enjoy 
the private life that most of the 
public seem to prize so much. 

Britain has a population of some 
60 million people and, of course, it 
is simply impossible for every sin¬ 
gle individual person to have a pri¬ 
vate audience with the Queen. That 
should go without saying. Yet one 
misguided individual felt he just 
had to speak with the Queen in her 
private quarters. 

But why is society producing so 
many disturbed persons who waste 
valuable time seeking out celebri¬ 
ties? 

A New Western Phenomenon 

Lesser celebrities than the Queen 
are being plagued by a plethora of 
psychotics demanding private and 


personal attention. Especially is 
this true in the United States, tra¬ 
ditional home of the movie stars, or 
as they used to be called, the “mat¬ 
inee idols.” 

John Hinckley was so obsessed 
with a young Hollywood actress 
that he wrote in an unmailed letter 
before the assassination attempt on 
President Reagan, “Jodie, I would 
abandon the idea of getting Reagan 
in a second if 1 cv'uld only win your 
heart and live out the rest of my 
life with you.” 

A jury found John Hinckley 
insane on all counts. Now one can 
read of “the tortured mind of 
Michael Fagan” (Daily Express ), 
the intruder at Buckingham Palace. 
Obviously celebrity-stalkers are 
people with deeply ingrained men¬ 
tal aberrations. 

Who Is to Blame? 

The obligatory resignations and 
transferals of duty occurred in the 
wake of the Buckingham Palace 
security scandal. Predictably na¬ 
tional newspapers and magazines 
called for “heads to roll.’' Clearly 
the intrusion into the Queen’s bed¬ 
room was a failure of human vigi¬ 
lance. Those responsible for the 
safety of the sovereign had let her 
down. 

But the problem goes far 
beyond blaming police personnel 
and faulty electronics. The media 
never seems to ask: Why is our 
Western society producing so 


many celebrity-stalkers? Why do 
movie stars have to build barbed 
wire fences around their houses to 
protect themselves from their own 
fans? Why do the grounds have to 
be patrolled by trained dogs and 
security men? Why do they have 
to constantly change their home 
phone numbers in order to screen 
out a steady stream of sick call¬ 
ers? 

We live in a sick society! That’s 
not a popular view of social condi¬ 
tions in our Western world, but it’s 
all too true! Far too many people 
are feeding their minds mental gar¬ 
bage. Just take a look at the books 
and magazines on the market 
today! 

The Fan Magazine 

The advent of motion pictures in 
the early part of this century pro¬ 
duced a whole array of glittering 
fan magazines. Who was your 
favorite movie star currently dat¬ 
ing? What leading actor was 
about to walk out on his wife? 
What was his favorite color of 
socks? The answer to all these 
questions and other juicy tidbits 
of information could be had in a 
wide ranging selection of fan mag¬ 
azines. 

Later their contents were ex¬ 
panded to include television stars, 
sports heroes, rock and roll per¬ 
formers, and even charismatic 
political figures. 

Movie actors and actresses will 
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tell you that the sensational things 
written in these magazines are a 
rubbishy collection of fiction and 
half-truths. Vet the public buys 
them by the millions. 

Why are human beings so fasci¬ 
nated by the private lives of famous 
people? What help is it to know the 
private foibles of one's favorite 
cinema star? Do they not have any 
right to a modicum of privacy? 

One evening several years ago a 
friend of mine took a group of 
acquaintances to a fine restaurant 
in the Los Angeles, California, 
area. In walked Charlton Heston 
and his wife. Some of my friend's 
acquaintances immediately wanted 
an autograph. My friend re¬ 
strained them, explaining that 
tonight was probably a rare eve¬ 
ning out for the Hestons and that 
they had a tight to a little privacy 
once in a while. 

The Grand Illusion! 

Earlier we mentioned that movie 
stars were once called “matinee 
idols" perhaps the crux of the 
whole problem. The movie public 
made famous entertainers into vir¬ 
tual “gods." 

What a total illusion! Celebri¬ 
ties are usually average human 
beings in their private lives. Said 
an essay in lime magazine: “The 
truth is that the events of an 
actor's offstage life are usually 
just as banal and repetitious as the 
events of ordinary lives" (July 12, 
1982). 

No matter, nothing seems to 
stem this craving for personal snip¬ 
pets of information about various 
celebrities. I he bohemian life¬ 
styles of some public figures ought 
to make clear that with certain of 
them we should go in the exact 
opposite direction not imitate 
their sometimes bizarre behavior. 
The less we know, perhaps the bet¬ 
ter. 

The Need to Identify 

Society itself is at least partially 
responsible for the problem. This 
world is intensely competitive. 
People who don't measure up arc 
made to feel failures. 

Their only apparent avenue to 
success is to somehow identify with 
a celebrity -someone with above¬ 


average gifts in a particular field. 
Such people attempt to live suc¬ 
cessful lives vicariously through 
their favorite heroes and heroines. 
Hence the desire for every possible 
scrap of information about famous 
celebrities. 

In some cases this identification 
need with leading screen luminaries 
grows into an obsession. A love- 
crazed fan begins to stalk the 
object of his affections. Paranoia 
sets in. 

A fan actually goes to the star's 
residence. He or she is then 
thwarted by high walls or other 
security paraphernalia. The fan 
finally realizes that his favorite 
simply doesn't want to sec him. 
“Love" turns to hatred. He gets on 
the phone and utters a death threat. 
This is not just a scenario. It hap¬ 
pens! 

A Better Way to Recognition 

Lvcry human being is unique. No 
two humans have the same finger¬ 
prints or even the same voice 
prints. Lach is one of a kind. 

A few years ago somebody sang 
a little ditty on an American televi¬ 
sion commercial. It went something 
like this: “There's nobody else in 
the whole human race with your 
kind of gifts and your kind of 
grace." This is true! 

We all have at least one talent. 
Sometimes that talent is hidden and 
it simply needs to be discovered, 
developed and brought into the light 
of day. Sometimes we need that little 
help from others in reaching our full 
human potential. 

The Proverb says: “Secst thou a 
man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings." We may noi be 
able to have an audience with royal¬ 
ty, but we can receive our due in 
recognition and appreciation from 
others if we will only develop our 
natural. God-given talents. 

You were born to be a success 
a “celebrity," if you like, in your 
own right. You can be an integral 
part of a grand master plan of suc¬ 
cess. If you'd like to know how, 
write for our two attractively 
printed booklets The Seven Laws 
of Success and Why Were You 
Born? Both arc gratis. No charge 
whatsoever. Request them today by 
return mail, i i 


TERRORISM _ 

(Continued from page 6) 

cuss the implementation of the 
peace terms, was completely caught 
off guard. Years later David aptly 
described this treacherous act as 
“shedding the blood of war in 
peace. ” 

Abner’s murder was more than 
an act of revenge. There were dis¬ 
tinct political overtones. Who is to 
say that David would not have 
appointed Abner as captain of the 
host in place of Joab? Clearly 
David thought far more highly of 
the former than the latter. 

And even the revenge itself was 
not carried out in a straightforward 
manner. Abner had once warned 
Asahcl Joab's brother, twice 
before he killed him in battle. Ab¬ 
ner received no warning from Joab; 
he was both betrayed and mur¬ 
dered in the guise of peace 

Notice David's personal account 
in conversation with his son and 
successor. King Solomon (NEB, 
throughout): “ ‘You know how 
Joab son of Zcruiah treated me and 
what he did to two commanders- 
in-chief in Israel, Abner son of Ncr 
and Amasa son of Jether. He killed 
them both, breaking the peace by 
bloody acts of war; and with that 
blood he stained the belt above my 
waist and the sandals on my feet’ " 
(I Kings 2:5). 

Joab was a terrorist at heart even 
though he did occupy an important 
position in David’s government. 
And although David quickly disas¬ 
sociated himself and his govern¬ 
ment from these abominable acts, 
he was politically powerless to 
remove Joab from office. 

The story of Abner's death is 
filled with pathos and irony. “When 
David heard the news he said, ‘1 and 
my realm are for ever innocent in the 
sight of the Lord of the blood of 
Abner son of Ner. . . .’ Then David 
ordered Joab and all the people with 
him to rend their clothes, put on 
sackcloth and beat their breasts for 
Abner, and the king himself walked 
behind the bier. They buried Abner 
in Hebron and the king wept aloud at 
the tomb. . . . [Then] the king made 
this lament for Abner: 

“ ‘Must Abner die so base a 
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death? Your hands were not 
bound, your feet not thrust into fet¬ 
ters; you fell as one who falls at a 
ruffian’s hands’ ” (II Sam. 3:28-34, 
excerpts). 

Here David describes the igno¬ 
miny of terrorist methods and 
adroitly forces his guilty general to 
mourn for Abner. Yet he could not 
depose Joab and his brother Abishai, 
the sons of David’s sister Zeruiah. 
There were political as well as family 
connections to consider. 

Follow the account further. 
“Fveryonc throughout Israel knew 
on that day that the king had had 
no hand in the murder of Abner 
son of Ner. The king said to his 
servants, ‘Do you not know that a 
warrior, a great man, has fallen this 
day in Israel? King though I am, / 
Jeel weak and powerless in the face 
of these ruthless sons of Zeruiah: 
they are too much for me...’” 
(verses 37-39). 

David was not able to divest him¬ 
self of Joab to the day of his death. 
His one serious attempt to replace 
him with Amasa only resulted in 
the latter’s tragic demise. It 
remained for Solomon to execute 
Joab after David’s decease. 

Another Outbreak of Terrorism 

Another outbreak of terrorism 
marred the story before David’s 
ascendancy to the kingship of all 
Israel at Jerusalem. After Abner's 
murder, David’s lament had made 
it abundantly clear that he hated 
terrorist methods. 

But some o! his own men still 
didn't get the message. They didn’t 
perceive the mind of their own chief. 
The grisly account follows. “Rcchab 
and Baanah . . . came to the house of 
Ishbosheth [puppet king) in the heat 
of the day and went in, while he was 
taking his midday rest. Now the 
door-keeper had been sifting wheat, 
but she had grown drowsy and fallen 
asleep, so Rechab and his brother 
Baanah crept in, found their way to 
the room where he was asleep on the 
bed, and struck him dead. They cut 
off his head and took it with 
them ... to Hebron” (II Sam. 4:5-7, 
excerpts). 

Now notice David’s reaction to 
this act of terrorism—even when 
ostensibly done to further the for¬ 
tunes of his own government. “They 


brought Ishbosheth’s head to David 
at Hebron and said to the king, 
‘Here is the head of Ishbosheth son 
of Saul, your enemy who sought 
your life. . . .’ David answered ... ‘I 
seized the man who brought me 
word that Saul was dead and 
thought it good news; I killed him in 
Ziklag. . . . How much more when 
ruffians have killed an innocent 
man on his bed in his own house? 
Am I not to take vengeance on you 
now for the blood you have shed, 
and rid the earth of you?’ David 
gave the word, and the young men 
killed them ...” (verses 8-12, 
excerpts). 

The Frightening Parallels 

The vagaries of human nature have 
not changed. The anarchists of 
antiquity used violence to obtain 
political and personal ends. The 
only differences today lie in mass 
communications, advances in 
science and technology, newfangled 
weaponry and the level and style of 
such violence. Joab had no ticking 
time bombs or sophisticated two- 
stage weapons to carry out his evil 
aims. 

But terrorism was roundly con¬ 
demned by those who were even 
half-civili/ed in the pre-Christian 
world just as it is today. By divine 
standards David's own credentials 
were nothing to shout about. Listen 
to his own testimony: “ ‘I had 
intended to build a house in honour 
of the name of the Lord my God; 
but the Lord forbade me and said, 
“You have shed much blood m my 
sight and waged great wars” 

(I C’hron. 22:8). 

Yet all of his life David consis¬ 
tently and zealously resisted terror¬ 
ist activities. David despised “shed¬ 
ding the blood of war in peace.” He 
always punished the perpetrators of 
terrorist acts no matter how long it 
took. 

Many statesmen today are 
expressing that same determina¬ 
tion. Said Prime Minister Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher: “These callous and 
cowardly crimes have been com¬ 
mitted by brutal and evil men who 
know nothing of democracy. We 
shall not rest until they arc brought 
to justice.” And Shadow Home 
Secretary Roy Hattersley stated: 
“We are absolutely determined 


that such murderous mayhem shall 
not succeed.” 

The Ulster question has plagued 
the British government and the 
peoples of Ireland for more than a 
decade. And Westminster un¬ 
doubtedly has not been without 
many faults and mistakes in dealing 
with the Irish dimension. But the 
editors of The Plain Truth take no 
political position on the questions 
surrounding Northern Ireland. 
That is for the parties themselves to 
work out. 

We do take a strong moral stand 
against grievous crimes perpetrated 
by terrorists anywhere. Terrorism 
can never be a valid means for 
righting human wrongs. It has no 
place in any civilization and that 
goes double for C’hristian-profess- 
ing nations. 

Sure End of Terrorism 

“Terrorism,” said Paul Johnson, 
“is the greatest evil of our age, a 
more serious thieal to our culture 
and survival than the possibility of 
nuclear war, or even the rapid 
depiction of the planet’s natural 
resources. Civilization not only has 
a right, but a positive and impera¬ 
tive duty to defend itself.” 

A terrorist always knows when 
and where he will strike next. The 
authorities don't always know this. 
How, then, can society rid itself of 
terrorism? 

Not until the time that the king¬ 
dom of God finally arrives to rescue 
this troubled world from its self- 
inflicted woes. Not until the time 
when “they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more” (Isa. 2:4, 
KJV). 

That time is near! A New Age is 
soon to visit this earth. Terrorism 
will pass into history because the 
present ineffective governments will 
all be replaced by the government of 
God. You can understand by 
requesting two free booklets: The 
Wonderful World Tomorrow - 
What It Will Be Like and Just What 
Do You Mean - -Kingdom of God? 

Only the kingdom of God can res¬ 
cue this world from the violence and 
terror that have beset this world 
from the beginning of history. □ 
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WORLD LEADERS 

(Continued from page 4) 

tration in Washington for making 
such a principled stand so late in the 
game, when only harm to the West¬ 
ern alliance can result. 

For example, Josef Joffe, the 
senior editor of Die Zeit, a Ham¬ 
burg weekly, writes in the July 28, 
1982, Wall Street Journal : 

“Today, the issue is the wisdom 
of American policy, not the merit 
of its arguments. Today, Ameri¬ 
ca’s friends in Europe ask in 
bewilderment: Why did the Rea¬ 
gan administration go for a high- 
cost, low-payoff policy which 
would only come to grief? The 
deal having been signed and 
scaled, there was only the faintest 
of chances that the Europeans 
would meekly renege on their con¬ 
tracts. In the affairs of nations, 
there comes a point where the 
cost of victory tends to dwarf the 
value of the original objective. 

“Was the attempt to punish the 
Russians worth the damage to the 
alliance which will take years to 
heal? . . . Why not pull back from 
the brink before disaster really set¬ 
tles in?" 

NATO Breakup Feared 

The disaster that many fear is the 
disruption of the interlocking 
national defense policies upon 
which the security of the Western 
world has relied since shortly after 
the Second World War. 

NATO embodies the Western 
half of the taut East-West power 
balance in Europe and has helped 
secure the longest period of peace 
in European history. 

Without harmony on trade issues 
and likemindedness toward the 
East bloc, the focal point of 
NATO's orientation, it is unlikely 
that the alliance can last. 

It will be more difficult than 
ever for Western European leaders, 
for example, to vigorously pursue 
the plan to update the alliance’s 
nuclear arsenal next year as sched¬ 
uled. This in turn will intensify agi¬ 
tation on the western side of the 
Atlantic for the United States to 
cut its ties to its “ungrateful" 
NATO partners. 

Calls for an American military 


withdrawal from Europe are indeed 
coming more frequently than ever. 
For example, a leading LJ.S. figure 
in the field of strategic thinking, 
Irving Kristol, called for the recon¬ 
struction of NATO along with a 
new and independent role for a 
nuclear-armed Europe, in the 
August 12, 1982, issue of The Wall 
Street Journal . 

American troops, said Mr. Kris¬ 
tol, should be withdrawn from 
Europe. NATO then should be 
reshaped as a European organiza¬ 
tion. Furthermore, maintained Mr. 
Kristol, “a European NATO would 
have its own tactical nuclear weap¬ 
ons- all 6,000 now there could sim¬ 
ply be left behind. It could also 
have , if it wished, a much larger 
complement of long-range nuclear 
missiles than it now possesses. It 
would predictably place those mis¬ 
siles on submarines or on ships at 
sea far from European centers of 
population. . . . This European 
NATO could then form an alliance 
with the U.S. if it so desired (as it 
presumably would)." (Italics ours.) 

But that’s the big question! 
Would a future independent, nu- 
clear-armed Europe, comprising 
nations that have been at odds with 
the United States over fundamental 
economic and political issues, choose 
to remain allied with and friendly 
toward the United States? 

Europe in Transition 

According to James Oliver Golds- 
borough, author of the book Rebel 


Europe , Western Europe is ob¬ 
viously in a transition period—“the 
historical stage at which Europe 
now finds itself, namely halfway 
between a much weakened Atlantic 
system and a still embryonic Euro¬ 
pean framework." 

Readers of The Plain Truth 
have been told in many articles 
down through the years that Bible 
prophecy foretells that there is yet 
to come the final end-time restora¬ 
tion of the Roman Empire. This 
will occur just before the divine 
ushering in of the peaceful world 
tomorrow, brought about by the 
restoration of the kingdom of God 
on earth. The prophesied European 
combine will be composed of “ten 
horns"- -meaning 10 nations or rul¬ 
ing entities (Rev. 17:12). 

This icsurrected Roman Empire, 
controlling its own destiny and 
defense, will be powerful enough to 
stand up to both the United States 
and the Soviet Union—perhaps 
even to demand a release of some 
Soviet satellite European nations in 
return for a promise of trade and 
nonaggression with Moscow. 

The United States -and Brit¬ 
ain—will be left on the outside 
looking in! 

The prophetic outline of Eu¬ 
rope’s near future is becoming 
clearer as a result of the widening 
rift with the United States. The 
Plain Truth will continue to keep 
its readers abreast of the onrush of 
critically important events and 
trends in Europe. □ 
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Personal from... 

(Continued from page 1) 

one's horizons, instead of self-cen- 
teredness, shrinking one's hori¬ 
zons constantly inward. 

I found revealed what neither 
science, education nor religion had 
seemed to find there or to know 
the purpose being worked out here 
below—the reason why human 
life was placed here. 1 learned 
what man is, why he is, where 
he is going, and the way to this 
transcendent potential, of which 
educators, scientists and theolo¬ 
gians seem wholly unaware. 

I found revealed the fact that the 
very foundation of education to fit 
one for happy and successful living 
is being totally ignored. That foun¬ 
dation is awareness of the purpose 
of life, knowledge of what man is, 
recognition of the true values as 
opposed to the false, and knowledge 
of the way which is the cause of 
every desired effect. That knowl¬ 
edge is the dimension that is miss¬ 
ing in today's education. 

This new knowledge resulted in 
a series of lectures in and near 
Hugene, Oregon, in the summer 
and autumn of 1933. Response was 
spontaneous. Later, an invitation 
followed to speak on radio station 
KORE. Frank Hill, the owner, sug¬ 
gested a weekly program expound¬ 
ing this missing dimension on his 
station. Thus, the first week in 
1934, the World Tomorrow pro¬ 
gram was born 

The World Tomorrow was 
designed to assist and educate those 
seeking positive answers to the 
“unaskable" questions presented by 
today's tumultuous world condi¬ 
tions. It presents timely and chal¬ 
lenging commentary on chaotic 
international relations and insight 
into world affairs. The analyses and 
answers to today's world conditions 
offer a message of hope for those 
who desperately seek a better 
tomorrow. 

In keeping our listeners abreast 
of important world events, the 
World Tomorrow television staff' 
members have, over the years, trav¬ 
eled far and wide to achieve on- 
the-sccnc coverage. Firsthand in¬ 
formation and opinions are gained 
through personal, in-depth inter- 
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views with world leaders and those 
making tomorrow's headlines. 

One month after the World Tomor¬ 
row broadcast was born. The Plain 
Truth . on February 1, 1934, made its 
most humble bow - an 8-page, mimeo¬ 
graphed "magazine" printed by use of 
a borrowed typewriter on a mimeo¬ 
graph, the use of which was donated by 
the local mimeograph sales agent. 1 
was the compositor, Loma D. Arm¬ 
strong ran the press—by hand and 
she kept the mailing list by pen and 
ink. 

That first edition consisted of 
approximately 175 copies. The total 
cost of the stencils, ink and paper was 
probably less than $2. 

From that almost infinitesimal 
beginning the publishing operations 
have greatly expanded. We are now 
taking a new leap forward with this 
issue. All English-language newsstand 
and subscription editions that have 
been 32 pages will expand to the full 
48-pagc subscription editions regularly 
received in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and elsewhere. And begin¬ 
ning January, 1983, those international 
editions of The Plain Truth that have 
appeared one month later than the 


U.S. and Canadian editions will now 
appear the same month worldwide. To 
make possible this publishing of the 
magazine the same month worldwide, 
we have combined in some countries 
the November and December issues. 
Our next step, hopefully by the middle 
of 1983, will be the appearance of full 
48-page editions in Dutch, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish. 

Meanwhile, our reader response is 
continuing to grow. On our Pasadena 
campus alone, 3,300,000 letters were 
received in the past 12 months and 
personally cared for by our staff. In 
one single day more than 50,000 letters 
were received. In the last 12 months 
our postal center employees sent out 
48,000,000 pieces of literature in the 
United States alone. The scope of our 
work makes us one of the largest mail¬ 
ing operations on earth. 

If the reader has opportunity to 
visit in person one of our campuses 
or foreign offices, he will experi¬ 
ence this activity in its true dimen¬ 
sions. 

So remember, if you have an 
opportunity to visit one of our cam¬ 
puses or offices, you are wel¬ 
come. [ i 


The 

ORIGINAL ANSWER 

to age-old problems... 


O ur problems are many... divorce rates spiral... chfldren are 
increasingly defiant... criminals too often run free while the ever* 
age person worries about how to defend himself. People are paranoid 
Where will it att end? Can it only get worse? 

Long ago. man was given a workable solution 
to these mounting global problems. The plan 
was catted "The Ten Commandments'' - 
intended for man's own happiness and benefit. 

And they work beautifuSy when applied. 

Recapture these universal fanes of peace and 
harmony in yourttfe: Send fpr the tfeebooMet 
■ The ten ConwmrKktm^s today! ■ 

re. —ami* a* t m t f rem— renew. Or 
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WHAT IS MAN? 

(Continued from page 27) 

of God into practice in our daily 
lives. One builds the righteous 
character of God as he comes to 
discern, through God's revelation 
in the Holy Bible, right from 
wrong the true values from the 
false truth from error, then 
chooses the right and rejects the 
wrong and, with the help of God's 
Holy Spirit, resists the wrong and 
Dots the right! 

Actually, in many this divine 
character may form so slowly that 
it seems hardly in evidence at first, 
except that in some there may 
radiate a ‘Must love" of spiritual 
conversion. But, so far as growing 
in spiritual knowledge and spiritual 
character goes, that is a gradual 
process that continues the rest of 
one's life. 

In addition to Bible study, ear¬ 
nest prayer is absolutely necessary. 


We also absorb spiritual nourish¬ 
ment through personal, daily con¬ 
tact with God. When you study the 
Bible, Ciod is talking to you. When 
you pray, you are talking to him. 
You get to really know Ciod in this 
manner, just as you become better 
acquainted with people by conver¬ 
sation. 

God's C hurch is the spiritual 
“mother" of all who have been 
begotten by God's Holy Spirit. Ciod 
has set his called and chosen minis¬ 
ters in his Church to “feed the 
Hock" so the individual members 
may grow spiritually (Acts 20:28). 
C hrist has given his ministers the 
responsibility to instruct, teach and 
counsel the members of the C hurch 
(Tph. 4:1 1-15). So just as a human 
mother feeds her begotten child 
within her womb through the pla¬ 
centa and umbilical cord, God's 
children arc nourished with spiri¬ 
tual food within the true C hurch. 

And as the human mother car¬ 
ries her unborn baby in that part of 


her body where she can best pro¬ 
tect it from physical harm, the 
function of God's Church is to also 
protect the begotten children of 
God from spiritual harm the false 
doctrines of false ministers who 
appear as Christ's representatives, 
but who actually represent Satan 
and his way (II Cor. 11:13-15). 

finally, when resurrected from 
the dead or changed from mortal 
flesh to immortal spirit at Christ's 
return, the incredible human 
potential will have blossomed into 
reality. We will have been born 
into the divine family of Ciod pos¬ 
sessing the fullness of the very 
character of Ciod! 

Now we see clearly the great 
purpose the Creator God had in 
making man i;mum among all his 
physical creations. Mortal man has 
within his reach the glorious reality 
of attaining to the resurrection of 
the dead, and receiving immortali¬ 
ty forever being a part ol the uni¬ 
verse-ruling family of God 


IMMORTAL SOUL 

(Continued from page JO) 

This spirit in man, however, has 
no consciousness apart from the 
physical human brain. It is not to 
be confused in anv way with the 
fictional concept of a conscious 
“immortal soul." “The dead know 
not any thing," the Bible declares 
(Led l >:5, 10). In the day of a 
man's death, “his thoughts perish" 
(IN. 146:4). The Bible clearly pic¬ 
tures death as a sleep a stale of 
unconsciousness (Dan. 12:2). 

At death, this spirit in man 
“shall return unto Ciod who gave 
it" (heel. 12:7). It is then “hied 
away," so to speak, like a tape 
recording for God's future use at a 
resurrection. 

On it is indelibly recorded one's 
character and the many experiences 
accumulated during one's lifetime. 
(See the accompanying article 
“What Is Man?" in this issue for a 
further explanation.) 

It is also this “spirit in man" as 
often explained in the pages of this 
magazine that sets man apart 
from the animals. It is what makes 
man unique. It imparts to the living 
human brain the power of intellect 
to comprehend materialistic knowl- 
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edge. It is the source of human 
intelligence. It is not present in ani¬ 
mal brain. (Tor a further examina¬ 
tion of the spirit in man concept, 
write for editor-in-chief Herbert 
W. Armstrong's book / he Incredi¬ 
ble Human Potential It is tree 
upon request.) 

Whole World Deceived 

There is no scriptural basis what¬ 
ever for belief in an “immortal 
soul" surviving consciously after 
death. 

Throughout the centuries of pro¬ 
fessing Christianity, innumerable 
sermons have been preached and 
countless pamphlets written sup¬ 
posedly “proving" the soul's im¬ 
mortality. Upon careful and open- 
minded examination, they are all 
found riddled with gross error and 
misrepresentation! 

I'he doctrine of the immortal 
soul is built on a foundation of bib¬ 
lical mistranslations, false premises, 
sloppy scholarship and even out¬ 
right dishonesty. l ew ministers and 
laymen have had the spiritual cour¬ 
age to take a fresh, unprejudiced 
look at the question and accept the 
true Bible teaching. 

l or when the false doctrine of 
the immortal soul is toppled, along 
with it falls the equally pagan and 


lalsc concept of Heaven and Hell 
one of the cornerstones of tradi¬ 
tional C liristianity! 

Satan the devil has succeeded 
for the time being in deceiving 
the whole world (Rev. 12:9). It was 
he who first introduced the idea 
that man does not really die, but is 
inherently immortal. “Ye shall not 
surely die," Satan lied to Tve in the 
garden of Lden (Gen. 3:4). 

God's future for mankind is far 
more transcendent than the com¬ 
mon picture of immortal souls 
Moating on clouds and strumming 
harps lor *■ 11 *rniiy I or those who 
choose it and qualify, there is life 
after death by a resurrection But 
that life will come through a new 
birth as an immortal spirit being 
into the very family of Ciod by 
means of a future resurrection 
from the dead! 

Write for our booklets What Will 
> ou Be Doing in the A ext Life?. 
What is the Reward of the Saved? 
and The Wonderful World Tomor¬ 
row What It Will Be like* 

It is time to cast olf the fables 
and traditions of men and under¬ 
stand the great meaning and pur¬ 
pose of human life as revealed in 
the Bible! 

Will you have the courage to 
look into it for yourself? 

The PLAIN TRUTH 



letters 

What Our Readers Say 


Where In the World? 

Your article entitled 
“Where In The World’’'' 
deserves the hearty congratula¬ 
tions of every geography teach¬ 
er in America. As a state legis¬ 
lator who also instructs geogra¬ 
phy as a part of a college polit¬ 
ical science and social studies 
curriculum, I say “hear, hear" 
to your call for a greater com¬ 
mitment to leaching students 
more about the world around 
us. It is vital to providing a 
well-rounded, basic education 
and equipping our students to 
lace that world. 

Dennis Dollar 
State Representative 
Gulfport, Mississippi 

Correspondence Course 

I would like to express my 
appreciation for the six lessons 
I have received so far of your 
Correspondence Course. Your 
maga/ines and many booklets 
have benefited me tremendous¬ 
ly 

Menyn Ojoe 
Tuna puna, Trinidad 

Pro and Con 

My copy of The Plain Iruth 
will undergo quick circulation 
amongst one hundred people of 
my neighborhood. Wishing you 
continued success, 

R.L.N. Sastri 
Golconda Chowrasta, 
Hyderabad 

I agree very much with your 
concern about the terrible situ¬ 
ation of the world affairs at 
present. Please, I don’t want to 
know anymore. I would prefer 
to die quickly, unexpected, like 
an animal caught unawares in 
a snare, than to worry away 


what short time I have left 

Nerida Bolton 
Wynyard, Tasmania 

I have been intending foi 
some time to write to ask to be 
included in the mailing list for 
The Plain Iruth. I was shop¬ 
ping at Indooroopillv Shopping 
Centre on Friday and was sur 
prised to see a stand clearly 
marked ‘Tree Copy" and that 
it was The Pi am Truth How¬ 
ever, I would still like to be on 
the mailing list, and also my son 
who is in Adelaide 

Mrs. M. Dickson 
Chapel Hill, Queensland 

I would like to thank you for 
sending me The Plum Truth 
magazine which I Imd very fasci¬ 
nating 'To tell you the truth. I've 
never really read much of the 
Bible But since I received this 
magazine I've really learnt some¬ 
thing of life It's made me a very 
happy and different person 

G. Mathias Daniel 
Godowa, Finschhafcn, 
P.N.G. 

Getting Out of Debt 

One of your subscribers in 
Tacoma. Washington, who is 
also a member of our Associa¬ 
tion, forwarded us the abbre¬ 
viated newsstand version of 
your magazine An excellent 
article written by Ronald Kelly, 
“Will You I vor Ciet Out of 
Debt?" was also illustrated on 
the cover of your issue. 

The article is very well writ¬ 
ten to the consumer concerning 
this ever present situation deal¬ 
ing with debt. I would like to 
point out some facts regarding 
collection agencies and their 
dealings with people who for 
one reason or another have 
over-extended themselves and 
have not paid their bills 


I irst, a collection agency 
receives an account because 
communication has broken 
down between the person or 
company who originally 
granted the credit, and the deb¬ 
tor Of course, there are exten¬ 
uating circumstances why bills 
have not been paid; however, it 
is the collection agency's job to 
work for the credit grantor to 
try to collect w-hat is due. 

Second, if someone does not 
pay bills the credit rating may 
be allecled if the credit grantor 
chooses to report it to the credit 
bureau. 'Third, the credit grant¬ 
or has an option of filing suit 
against the debtor to receive the 
monies due. The collection 
agency in its communication 
with the debtor may inform 
them ol these two facts which is 
perfectly proper and impor¬ 
tant. 

I ast year, more than 51.5 
million accounts representing 
over 6 5 billion dollars were 
turned over to the members of 
our Association This is a tre¬ 
mendous amount of money that 
is owed to credit grantors by 
millions of people. This amount 
ol money owed, if paid back by 
the American public, would be 
similar to each American 
receiving a bill for $50.00 for 
those who could not pay their 
bills. This is an awesome sum 
and should be recognized. 

Collection agencies may deal 
with debtors on a counseling 
basis to help them on the road 
to recovery from being over¬ 
extended. If they are successful 
then all parties are satisfied. 
The debtor is out of debt, the 
credit grantor has received 
money due and the collection 
agency has earned a fee for his 
services. 

We hope that these comments 
further explain the collection 


agencies' role in today's society 
and how they deal with people 
who have not fulfilled their cred¬ 
it obligations. These facts added 
to an article of this type would 
make it much more complete. 

David J. Peterson 
Director of Public Relations, 
American C ollectors 
Assoc., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The enclosed is my first lit he 
payment, and this is due to an 
article “Will You Tver Cicl Out 
of Debt’* 1 written by Ronald 
Kelly. The only thing I'm sad 
about is it took me almost 65 
years to wake up 

K.W. Hcpp 
Fast Rockaway, New York 

We have enjoyed the Plain 
Truth magazine for years at no 
cost to us We thoroughly 
enjoyed your article “Will You 
liver Get Out of Debt?" I've 
asked myself this question so 
many times and yet so many 
times we've robbed God in 
tithes and offerings I'm ready 
to put God to the test. We want 
him to be our #1 partner in 
everything we do 

Mrs. Gerald I). Furlow 
Dry Prong, Louisiana 

Pessimist Becomes 
Optimist 

I have just read your free 
booklet entitled The Wonderful 
World Tomorrow What It 
Will Be Like. It is extremely 
exciting, I don't mind telling 
you that I used to be negative 
about the future of mankind 
(who wouldn't be?) but I now 
feel that your booklet just 
might have turned my negative, 
pessimistic view of the future 
right around 1X0". 

Peter A. Sweetman, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
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CITIZEN 





These are the figures. Where else are the chances this good? 
They are almost 1 to 2. Being a state lottery, the Sued- 
deutsche Klassenlotterie (South German State Lottery) can 
offer these extraordinary odds with large prize money. That 
is why its participants come from all corners of the globe. 
Join the group. Within each lottery, almost half the ticket 
numbers are drawn for prize money. 

Look at the facts: 

The lottery runs over a period of 6 months with each class 
covering 4 weeks. Besides 2 x 1,5 million DM, 4x1 million DM, 
12 x 500.000 DM and 8 x 250.000 DM prizes, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly 
held in Munich, West Germany, and are supervised by state 
auditors. The German government guarantees all prizes and 
Is responsible for the orderly conduct of the lottery. 
Anonymity is guaranteed. If you win, no one but you will ever 
find out about your winnings; that is, unless you tell them. 
It’s as though you’d have a numbered account at a Swiss bank! 

Howto participate: 

1. Fill in the coupon below with the number of tickets desired 
and your complete mailing address. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. Payment 
may also be made upon receipt of our Invoice. Personal checks, 
travellers checks, bank transfers or cash sent (at your own 
risk) via registered mall can be accepted. Payment must be 
made in DM, US $, £ Sterling, Swiss Francs or any other 
currency convertible in West Germany. 


I’ll join the lottery! 


Return 

For all classes of the 72. South German State Lottery, Starting coupon 
November 13,1982 through May 7,1983 to 

Please fill in number of tickets you want to order 


or US$* or 


3. Within days you will receive your ticket, an invoice or 
statement of account, and the official drawing schedule with 
rules and regulations. 

4 After each class, the official winning list together with 
your ticket for the next class will be sent to you by airmail. 

5 If your ticket is drawn you will immediately be sent a 
winning notification, since it is our business and obligation to 
check all drawn numbers 

6. You may determine how your winnings are paid out. Transfer 
will be made anywhere in the world within one week either by 
check or according to your instructions Of course, jackpot 
winners may personally collect their prize money in cash. 

7. If you are already one of our customers, please do not 
reorder. Your ticket for the next lottery will automatically be 
sent to you. 

You can be sure you’ll 

receive rapid, honest, [ Imi 

confidential service. If V""l IT; / 

you like the odds, try I r/y 

your luck. Order today 1^ 


Good Luck 


E. Gehle 

Boppstr. 20-24 
D-6500 Mainz, 
W-Germany 


E. Gehto 

Boppstr. 20-24 
D-6500 Mainz, W-Germany 


1/1 ticket 

747.00 

• 

311.25 

• 

177.85 

1/2 ticket 

387.00 

• 

161.25 

• 

92.15 

1/4 ticket 

207.00 

• 

86.25 

• 

49.30 


Prices cover ail 6 classes and include airmail postage and 
winning list charges No additional charges 

♦US S and £ prices are subject to rate of exchange 

VALID ONLY WHERE LEGAL 






























Crown Colony 

To the Editors: 


Although there are still 15 years to go 
before the British lease on Hong Kong 
runs out, panic is spreading through the 
colony. More than one-third of the people 
have sought asylum from Communist suf¬ 
fering. They cannot bear the thought of 
once again losing their freedom. The Chi¬ 
nese in Hong Kong have the right to de¬ 
cide their future: to be either autonomous 
or independent. 

Ray Duh tong 
University Park, Pa. 

You talk of Hong Kong being a free 
city, yet its destiny is being decided by bu¬ 
reaucrats thousands of miles away. 

James Ng 
Hong Kong 



Carter Memoirs 

After reading the excerpt from Jimmy 
Carter's memoirs, Keeping Faith I Oct. 111. 
I felt that the 1979 Nobel Peace Prize 
should not have been shared by Anwar 
Sadat and Menachem Begin The award 
should rightly have been given to Jimmy 
Carter. 

Alexandra C. Ileavey 
Natick, Mass. 

1 voted for Jimmy Carter twice and 
I’d vote for him again. He brought unpar¬ 
alleled wholesomeness to the presidency 
that has been unappreciated. 

Mary F. Hadley 
New York City 

This country laughed at Carter in the 
last election. Now the laugh's on us. Cha¬ 
risma and sophistication are no match for 
simple integrity. 

Viola M. Lynch 
Weston, Mass. 

For two years 1 have been ridiculed 
and argued with for having voted for Jim¬ 
my Carter. I was for a man who wanted 
the U.S. to be more than a symbol of its 
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ideals. Carter was a leader who wanted 
our country to exert its influence to 
achieve those ideals. 

Alan R. Church 
Woodstock, III. 

Read Jimmy Carter’s memoirs? Sure¬ 
ly you jest. Living through them was pun¬ 
ishment enough. 

Mrs. Ray Anderson 
Portland, Ore. 

Jimmy Carter’s self-serving rational¬ 
izations are a masterpiece of sour grapes, 
proving just how right the electorate was 
to dump him in 1980. 

Michael S. Lofgren 
Akron 

Whom would you rather be in a fox¬ 
hole with. Carter or Reagan? 

David Stewart 
Mammoth Lakes. Calif. 

Considering his record, former Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter’s offering advice to 
President Reagan on the Middle East is 
like Liz Taylor’s authoring a book on The 
Secret of a Successful Marriage ! 

Breck M. Swanquist 
Sugar Grove. III. 


West German Ins and Outs 

It’s a slap in the face to the German 
voters as well as West German democra¬ 
cy I Oct. 111 when a minority party like 
the Free Democrats, with 53 members in 
the parliament, is allowed without a gen¬ 
eral election to topple a government that 
has been voted into office. The Christian 
Democrats and F.D.P. should get what 
they deserve in next year’s ballot. 

Bernd Reutlinger 
Sydney 

Hans-Dietrich Genscher and the Free 
Democratic Party pledged themselves to 
four more years of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's government and rode his coat¬ 
tails to victory in 1980. Then the FD.P. 
started maneuvering toward a coalition 
with the Christian Democrats in spite of 
the pledge. By violating the trust of the 
voters, the F.D.P. displayed a lack of 
character. This breach, more than any 
yearning for stability, has caused our po¬ 
litical emotions to rise. 

John Weaver 
Koenigswinter, West Germany 


Poisoned Pills 

Regarding the Tylenol tragedy [Oct. 
11J tda Deputy Commissioner Mark No- 
vitch says there is no way to protect the 
public from having drugs tampered with. 
What happened to the old-fashioned 
sealed container? Liquor bottles are cov¬ 
ered with a simple paper tape. If it’s bro¬ 
ken, don’t buy it. 

Edna S. Weiss 
London 


Authorities are worried that the Ty¬ 
lenol murders may inspire a new kind of 
terrorism. The public could be protected if 
people were no longer able to purchase 
medicines off store shelves as easily as 
they buy Coke or shoe polish. In France, 
drugs, including paracetamol ( i.e ., Ty¬ 
lenol), can be obtained only from the 
hand of the pharmacist. 

Pierre Eskenazi 
Paris 

One of the tragedies of the Tylenol 
deaths is that the same strictly enforced 
system of manufacturing dates, batch 
codes and shipping routes applied to Ty¬ 
lenol is not used for cyanide. An electron¬ 
ic chemical-spectrum analyzer could take 
a “signature analysis” of a particular 
batch of cyanide to reveal its distribution 
and possibly the person or company that 
finally received the chemical. 

Mike Stoddard 
Buena Park, Calif 


Hawaii’s Bagasse 

We in Hawaii were delighted with 
your article “Cooking with Bagasse,” cov¬ 
ering our alternative-energy activities 
[Sept. 20J. However, the discussion of 
ocean thermal energy conversion (OTEC) 
confuses several separate projects. You 
note the success of the mini-OTEC facility 
and then state: “But a larger plant built in 
1981 off Kailua-Kona, on Hawaii, was a 
$50 million failure.” The larger plant you 
refer to was a Federal Government proj¬ 
ect, which was terminated owing to lack 
of federal funds. Contrary to your state¬ 
ment, Hawaii has not ordered designs for 
four new 10-megawatt OTEC plants. Rath¬ 
er, the Federal Government has granted 
awards to General Electric Co. and 
Ocean Thermal Corp. for the conceptual 
design of two 40-megawatt OTEC plants 
on Oahu. 

George R. Ariyoshi. Governor 
State of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


End of Ghotbzadeh 

I remember how angry I was with Sa- 
degh Ghotbzadeh [Sept. 27] and that 
smug smile of his. After reading about his 
execution, I felt sorry for him. 

Florence DiGiacinto-Layton 
Woodbine, Md. 

Ironically, Ghotbzadeh was not killed 
on the orders of the Shah, whom he so bit¬ 
terly hated and fought, but by his spiritual 
father, Khomeini, whom he so admired 
and assisted. What a strange destiny. 

Abdolhossein M. Kafai 
Ottawa 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters, Time A Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtcmachi. Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100, Japan, 
and should include the writers full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space. 














EXPLORE A FRENCH CHATEAU 
EVERY TIME YOU FLY FRENCH. 



No-one knows French wine better than selection from the world's finest vineyards: remains constant: the warm smile of your 

the French. And no airline can choose Bordeaux and Bourgognes to enhance your hostess or the attentions of a knowledgeable 

and serve it like Air France. On Air France meals, excellent Champagne to delight your wine steward add an extra dimension of 

Premiere and Concorde we offer you a palate. Whatever your choice, one factor pleasure to each and every sip. 

AIR FRANCE MS 


Earn high dollar interest rales 
in London. 

Get the best of both worlds. 
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We have just produced a 
booklet describing in detail 
the many advantages of having 
a personal account in London 
with Bank of Boston. 

Advantages which many 
people are unaware of. 

We would be delighted to 
send you a free copy together 
with a simple account opening 
form. Just sign the coupon and 
you will receive both, by return 
of post. In complete confidence. 


(You can do it by post) 

The Dollar dictates world 
Interest rates. London is the 
World's largest and most sophis¬ 
ticated financial centre. Put the 
two together and you have an 
historic chance to benefit from 
the current economic climate. 

Bank of Boston, one of 
America's largest banks, now 
offers you the chance to benefit 
the way most sophisticated 
financial specialists do: by parti¬ 
cipating in the International 
Money Markets from a London Ac count. 

Many of our customers from North 
America, South America, and the 
Middle East take advantage of this 
opportunity by opening a Personal 
Account in London. You can too. 

Accounts are available in all major 
currencies, and repayments can be 
made in any currency. 

Here your funds will be managed in 
complete safety and confidence. Here 
our dealers will use the full resources 
of the London Money Markets to earn 
you the best of the World's interest rates. 


Please send me, in confidence, your booklet 
'Confidential Personal Banking in London.' 

To. The First National Bank of Boston, Belgravia 
Branch, 31 lowndes Street, London SW1X 9HX. 
Or: PO Box 155, London EC2P2DE. 

Name_ 

Add ress_ 



7Ht HRS1 NATIONAL HANK Of BOS ION 

BANK OF BOSTON 
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Subscription Service Form 


□ Moving? Check this box. Add 
your magazine label and name 
and address below. Airmail to: 
TIME Magazine. 

Central Post Office Box 88, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

□ Subscribing? Check this box. 
Also check: □ new or □ renew¬ 
al. Give name and address be¬ 
low. Mall coupon with payment 
according to list below. 


Please attach magazine label here, list new ad¬ 
dress below, and mail six to eight weeks before 
you move. If you are receiving duplicate copies 
of TIME, please send both labels. Or if you have a 
question about your subscription, attach label 
here and clip this form to your letter. 


Name (first) (BLOCK LETTERS, please) (last) 


Address 


City Country Postcode 


Subscription rates and remitting addresses. 

(Payment must accompany order.) 


Ml yr US$40), c/o Trade Corporation 
NO (9). PO Bon 1307 550*55? Merchant 
Street, Rangoon 

HONOKONQll yr, HKS 260). TIME Magazine, 
1011 Prince's Building. Hong Kong 
INDIA (1 yr, Re 676). c/o Bank of America NT 
and SA, Bombay Branch. PO Bon 10080, 
Bombay 400 071 

INDONKSlA (1 yr, RP 36.400). PT Gunung 
AgunglLTO).Kwnangb.PO Bo* 145 Jakarta 
JAPAN <1 yr (5.000 yen), TIME Magazine, 
Centra l Pott othae Box 86. T 0 ky O 
^ ,'1.WO won), c/o Universal Pub- 

S Agency, C.P 0 Bo* 1380, Seoul 
JUTStAd yr. MS 104 00) c/oC R Dasar- 
I B«| fM) &dn Berhad. 96 Jatan Brick- 
k,Kuala Lumpur 08-04 


NEPAL d yr, US$ 52 00). c/o Sandesh Griha, 
69Bangemudha, Kathmandu-1? 

PAKISTAN d yr. Rs 676). c/o National Bank 
o< Pakistan, Post Box 4840, Karachi 2 (Sub¬ 
scribers are required to obtain prior approv¬ 
al on "IMP" Form from Exchange Control 
Department State Bank of Pakistan through 
their bankers and sand the same to National 
Bank ol Pakistan. Local Office, Karachi, 
along with their subscription order caros.) 
PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 416pesos), c/o Prudential 
Bank. Malate Branch, San Martin Building. 
1560 A Mabinl. Ermlta, Metro Manila 
SINGAPORE (1 yr. SS 104 00), c/o C. R, Da- 
saratha Ha) Private Lid. 126 Race Course 
Rd , P.0 Box 257, Singapore 0821 


SRI LANKA d yr. Rs 624). c/o Bank of Cey¬ 
lon, PO Box 241. Colombo 
TAIWAN (1 yr, NTS 1716), c/o Formosan 
Magazine Press Lid., P O. Box 66, Taipei 
THAILAND <1 yr, B 1144), c/o Narade Inter¬ 
national Co . Ltd . Q.PO Box 1786, Bangkok 
U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr. USS 52 00), 
TIME Magazine, Central Post Office Box 88. 
Tokyo. Japan 

U.S. TERRITORIES (1 yr, USS 52 00). TIME 
Magazine. Citibank. PO Box FF, Agana, 
Guam 96910 

ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (1 yr. USB 52 001, 
TIME Magazine, Central Post Oflica Box 68, 
Tokyo, Japan 
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Proven: 

Automotive advertisers gain mileage using TIME. 


Would you like to find out more about a specific part — or all —of 
your market? A highly regarded new survey* provides a wide assort¬ 
ment of the latest marketing as well as readership data in your field, i: 

One finding of the survey — a finding which has been tested tor j 
automotive clients — is that target markets are best reached when ; 
TIME is included on any European advertising schedule. 1 1 

An example: for one leading car manufacturer we analysed a J 
target market of 975,000 individuals owning 2-litre or larger cars. Of J 
the advertising schedules analysed (all with equal budgets), the high- L~ 
est coverage was always obtained when including TIME. In fact, 
there was a clear lift of 36% over those schedules without TIME. 

If you would like to see details of the Car X example, or have a 
copy of the Pan European Survey, please let us know. We can do a 
similar analysis for you. 

The newsmagazine for the internationally minded. 

, 'The Pm fin mw Survey sponnwed by The Euimurmi • International Htraftf Tribune * Nrw**«rk • SciMtiFir, Amtrtap * 1 JMt 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

N ews in America is not difficult to come by. One way or an¬ 
other. early or late, we all discover what is happening— to 

the world, to our communities, to us. What we don’t .. 

hear or see on radio or television, we learn through JR 

newspapers or magazines. The latest news may jAX 

even stem from someone’s conversation, concern or JQlby 

argument. Somehow the word gets around. yftr 

The amount of information and its quality vary, arSjfer 1 
but the proliferation of instant news through elec- ^ 

tronic media has not only increased Americans' 
awareness of events and issues, but intensified their W 
need to know- more. 

One clear indication of this need for under¬ 
standing is the demand for Time, whose purpose, as _ l ?* 1 

it has been for almost 60 years, is not only to inform 
but to give perspective, relevance and meaning to 
the world's news. The weekly circulation of TIME, 
which slightly more than a year ago had grown by 
150,000 copies, has now risen 100,000 more. As of 
the first week in January, TlMl's guaranteed US. 
circulation will be 4 5 million copies, more than 
half again as large as that of any other newsmaga- , 
zme. TIME also sells 1.3 million copies of its inter- ~ 
national editions The simple, and to some surpris¬ 
ing. fact is this, more people in more countries get their news 
from Time each week than from any other single source. 
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Cover: John De Lor- 
ean, maverick and 
master in the world of 
Detroit, tries his hand 
at drug dealing and 
gets busted What was 
it in his background, 
his character, his life¬ 
style, his hopes that 
made him do if* See 
United States. 
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World: As Arab lead¬ 
ers visit the White 
House, the U.S. is 
draw n further into the 
search for peace. 

► Peking's response 
to Soviet overtures 
raises concern over 
Si no-U.S. relations, 
but Nixon sees no 
cause for alarm. 



Even as television networks are expanding their news cov¬ 
erage. and all-news cable networks have become a reality, this 
most recent advance in Time 's circulation confirms the increas¬ 
ing importance of TIM! 's role. 

But beyond its coverage of the large national and interna- 

_tional issues. Time's responsiveness to the interests 

1983 of a changing society accounts for its continued 
4.Sm. growth. There are now 32 clearly defined editorial 
sections, ranging from Religion and Show Business 
to Medicine and Computers. It is the news about 
these subjects that gives them their reason for being 
in Time, but it is the subjects themselves that reveal 
that TlMl is far more than just a newsmagazine. The 
critiques of music, dance, art. design, theater, books 
and films, the commentaries on living, education, 
behavior and environment, the reports on science; 
the essays; the cover story: all of these reach far be¬ 
yond headline news 

Whatever prompts the reader to choose TIME 
over other magazines in ever higher numbers, it is 
certain that the demand forTlMr is going to grow in 
the years ahead The future will be no less complex, 
the need for sophisticated evaluation of news no less 
compelling That is what Time will give its readers, 
and that will be what TlMi s readers know they can 
j expect. 
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MIDDl E EAST 


Looking to Wa shi ngton 

Arab visitors draw the U.S.further into the search for peace 


T he Lebanese people deeply 
appreciate and will never 
forget your gracious and de¬ 
cisive efforts to help bring 
an end to the suffering of my country. We 
see the U.S. role as the indispensable in¬ 
gredient toward bringing peace not only 
to Lebanon but to the whole region " So 
said the new President of Lebanon, Amin 
Gemayel, 40, to Ronald Reagan on the 
south driveway of the White House last 
week. The American President has not 
heard that kind of talk from many Arab 
leaders lately. More important, officials 
hoped that the Gemayel visit to Washing¬ 
ton would speed up the search for a solu¬ 
tion to the most pressing issue in the Mid¬ 
dle East, how to get the Israeli and Syrian 
armies, as well as the remaining fighters 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
out of Lebanon as quickly as possible. 

But President Reagan also had the re¬ 
gion's most intractable problem on his 
mind last week. Three days after his 
meeting with Gemayel. he received a sev¬ 
en-member Arab delegation, led by King 
Hassan II of Morocco. The group had 
been appointed by the Arab summit con¬ 
ference that met at Fez, Morocco, last 
month to explore Reagan's plan to solve 
the Palestinian problem by linking the Is¬ 
raeli-occupied territories of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to Jordan. The Ar¬ 
abs at Fez had come closer than ever be¬ 
fore to a recognition of Israel's right to ex¬ 
ist. but the President hoped to extract a 
more explicit commitment from his visi¬ 
tors “We believe the time has come to 
stop talking about talking about peace 
and start sitting down at the table,'' a se¬ 
nior State Department official said on the 
eve of the visit. Although Reagan did not 
get the statement he sought, he hailed the 
meeting as “an important milestone" to¬ 
ward “a common objective, a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East." 

The convergence of Arab visitors in 
Washington underscored the expanding 
U.S involvement in the search for peace. 
Gemayel told Reagan that the 4.000-man 
U.S., French and Italian peace-keeping 
force in Lebanon would probably have to 
be expended up to 30,000 in order to en¬ 
sure stability in the country until the Leb¬ 
anese army can be strengthened. Al¬ 
though U.S. officials do not like the idea 
of expanding the American garrison, 
which remains vulnerable to unexpected 
hostile action, the Administration is com- 
Ing around to the view that it may have no 
A^White House official. “We 



| Lebanese President A min G ema yel wa lk s with President Reag an after Wh ite Ho use mee ting 

His mission: to seek help in rebuilding his country and restoring its independence , 








are being drawn into this willy-nilly.’ 1 

Gemayel, who became President after 
his brother Bashir was assassinated as 
President-elect less than six weeks ago, 
was on his first overseas mission as his 
country’s head of state. On a one-day stop¬ 
over in New York City, he made three 
speeches in three different languages. The 
first, an address to a gathering of Lebanese 
Americans, was delivered in Arabic. The 
second, to the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly, was given in English for the bene¬ 
fit of television audiences in the U.S. The 
third, to the U.N. Security Council, was de¬ 
livered in French. 

Before the General Assembly, Ge¬ 
mayel declared that Lebanon was “like the 
phoenix rising out of its own ashes,” and 
vowed to lay “the foundation of a strong, 
independent and democratic state.” He 
said that the Palestinians should be al¬ 
lowed to live “in peace and freedom and 
self-determination in their land." Some¬ 
what unexpectedly, he paid tribute to Syr¬ 
ia, which still has 30,000 troops based in 
Lebanon. Then, to a burst of applause, he 
said, “I call for the immediate withdrawal 
of all non-Lebanese forces from Lebanon.” 
Later, before the Security Council, he 
asked specifically for the removal of Israeli 
troops from his country. The effect 
of these remarks was to move Leb¬ 
anon a notch or two closer to the 
position of the majority of Arab 
states, which favors the establish¬ 
ment of a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Gemayel's statements caused 
concern in Israel, which has sup¬ 
ported the Christian Phalangist 
forces for years and was particu¬ 
larly close to Bashir Gemayel. 
Complained one Israeli official- 
“We felt like saying to him, ‘Come 
off it. Don’t exaggerate. Our posi¬ 
tions in Lebanon are keeping you 
alive.’He didn't have to go as far as 
he did to please the Syrians.” Some 
Western diplomats argued, how¬ 
ever, that since Gemayel is dis¬ 
missed by many Arabs as an Israe¬ 
li puppet, it was necessary for him 
to try to reassure his Arab neigh¬ 
bors, particularly the oil-produc¬ 
ing moderates whose help he will 
need in rebuilding his country. 

Next day Gemayel flew to 
Washington for a round of meet¬ 
ings with Administration officials. 

He had breakfast with Reagan at 
the White House, lunch with Sec¬ 
retary of State George Shultz at 
the State Department and tea 
with Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger at the Pentagon. The 
purpose of the talks, from the Ad¬ 
ministration’s point of view, was 
to give the young President a 
sense of confidence in the U.S. 
commitment to bring about the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from 
his country and to help with the 
rebuilding of Lebanon. Gemayel 
later described his meeting with 
Reagan as “excellent,” and a 



Begin in the Knesset last week 


member of his party said flatly, “We are 
very reassured.” 

On specific requests, Gemayel got 
only vague promises, lie asked for large- 
scale aid in repairing his country's war 
damage, which has been estimated at $10 
billion to $15 billion. Reagan replied that, 
for the time being, the U.S. would not go 






U.S. Marines atten d Mass on the outskirts of Beirut 

The 


Viet Nam syndrome "has imposed ridiculous restraints. 


beyond the $110 million it has already 
committed. He said that he thought most 
of the money should come from* other 
Arab countries (such as Saudi Arabia). 
Western Europe, the World Bank and pri¬ 
vate investors, including the many Leba¬ 
nese who have bank accounts abroad. 
Last week, as it turned out, a wealthy Leb¬ 
anese businessman from Sidon gave the 
city of Beirut more than $7 million to help 
in clearing the rubble. 

More significant than Gemayel's re¬ 
quest for funds was his proposal that the 
multinational peace-keeping force now 
serving in Beirut be enlarged so as to pro¬ 
vide security throughout the country. The 
force is currently made up of about 1,200 
U.S. Marines, some 1,600 French para¬ 
troopers and about 1,200 Italian soldiers. 
The American Marines are assigned to 
protect the area around Beirut Interna¬ 
tional Airport. Unlike the French and 
Italian troops, they have seen little of the 
city because U S. authorities have been 
determined to avoid incidents between 
the Marines and Lebanese civilians. The 
U.S. forces have invited a few' Lebanese 
officials and journalists to visit the Ameri¬ 
can naval vessels offshore, but otheiwise 
have had virtually no contact with the 
local populace. 


emayc! emphasized in 
Washington, as well as 
during his subsequent 
talks in Paris and Rome, 
that the extra peace-keeping 
forces would be needed until the 
Lebanese army has been signifi¬ 
cantly strengthened. In Paris. 
President Francois Mitterrand 
promised to increase the number 
of French troops in Lebanon. Said 
an Llysee spokesman. “IF ranee I is 
ready to give any sort of aid that is 
wanted by Lebanon for its recon¬ 
struction, whether this be military, 
technical, financial, economic or 
cultural ” In Rome, officials as¬ 
sured Gemayel that Italy would 
consider his request for an en¬ 
larged peace-keeping force In ad¬ 
dition, Lebanese Foreign Minister 
ElleSalem reportedly told his Ital¬ 
ian counterpart, Emilio Colombo, 
that the Lebanese army will have 
to be enlarged from 22.000 men to 
50,000 or even 60,000 in order to 
provide for the country’s security 
once the Syrian and Israeli occupi¬ 
ers have been withdrawn. Such 
an increase cannot be achieved 
quickly. Gemayel could fill the 
army’s ranks with troops from the 
Christian militias that solidly sup¬ 
port him. But that could prove di¬ 
sastrous at a time when he is trying 
hard to reunite the country. 

The Reagan Administration 
at first appeared to take a dim view 
of increasing its troop commit¬ 
ment to Lebanon. As Weinberger 
put it, “If the multinational force 
needs expansion, there is no rea¬ 
son why only three countries need- 


be the only ones involved.” But Adminis¬ 
tration officials hinted later that if Presi¬ 
dent Reagan is convinced that i* stronger 
force is needed in order to solve Lebanon’s 
current problems, he would probably be 
willing to lake the risk. Said one White 
House aide: “The President believes the 
'Viet Nam syndrome' has put ridiculous 
restraints on peace keeping, even when it 
is in American interests. He is disturbed at 
the reluctance to use American military 
force when it can be a useful adjunct of our 
foreign policy.” The President realizes 
there will be some opposition, says the 
aide, but he appears ready to take on 
the battle once the November elections 
are past. 


G emayel also indicated last week 
that he wants to use the U S. as a 
buffer between Lebanon and Is¬ 
rael in negotiating agreements 
that appear to be essential in restoring a 
stable and independent country. He op¬ 
poses Jerusalem’s demands for a peace 
treaty between the two nations on the 
grounds that il would alienate the rest of 
the Arab world The logical starting 
point, therefore, is a U S.-negotiated 
agreement to withdraw all foreign forces 
from Lebanon. Neither Syria nor Israel, 
however, wants to be the first to pull out, 
and Israel is asking for solid assurances 
that it will no longer have to worry about 
being attacked by PLO guerrillas in 
southern Lebanon. Though Israel hopes 
to retain a military presence in a 30-mile- 
deep security /one in southern Lebanon, it 
might settle f<Ar an agreement under 
which the area would be patrolled by for¬ 
eign peace-keeping forces At that point, 
presumably, the withdrawal of Israeli. 
Syrian and PL.O. soldiers could begin. A 
few months later, the newly expanded 
Lebanese army could replace the multi¬ 
national force. 

In pursuit of that strategy, the Rea¬ 
gan Administration made plans to send 
U.S. Negotiator Morris Draper back to 
Beirut for further talks. But even as it 
concentrated on the Lebanese crisis, the 
U.S. was working to get negotiations go¬ 
ing again on a larger issue, the pursuit 
of a wider peace in the Middle East. In 
Jerusalem. Israeli Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin once again attacked the Rea¬ 
gan plan. He charged that a Jordatiian- 
Palestinian federation would lead to a 
“mighty flow of modern weapons" into 
the newly created Palestinian homeland 
and a “constant war of attrition” against 
Israel. By contrast, he argued. Israel 
could maintain its present occupation 
and anticipate “a lengthy period of peace, 
be il contractual or factual." Begin 
seemed as determined as ever to fight any 
scheme that would remove the occupied 
territories from Israeli control. With 
that, he also seemed to be undercutting 
America’s main hope for a lasting peace 
in the area. — By William E. Smith. 

Douglas Brow/Washington and 
^/Beirut 
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A Favorable First Impression 

I n Lebanon, politics is a family affair, and the Gemayel clan has been promi¬ 
nent on the national scene for half a century. Pierre Gemayel, now 72, founded 
the Christian Phalangist Party in the 1930s, and he raised his two sons to carry on 
the family role in politics. So when President-elect Bashir Gemayel was assassi¬ 
nated last September only nine days before he was to have been inaugurated, it 
came as no surprise that his brother Amin promptly declared his own candidacy. 
By a nearly unanimous vote in parliament, Amin was elected to a six-year term. 

At first, no one quite knew what to expect of Amin. Though he had been a 
member of parliament for twelve years, he was all but overshadowed by his 
brasher young brother. Their personalities could hardly have been more differ¬ 
ent. Bashir. 34, was charismatic but tough, a military man whose favorite pastime 
was hanging out with members of the private militia he led. Amin, 40, was quiet 
and intellectual, a lawyer and businessman who kept out of the limelight to pur¬ 
sue his private life. Bashir felt com¬ 
fortable in fatigues or at the wheel 
of a Jeep; Amin has always had an 
eye for fine tailoring and limou¬ 
sines. While Bashir evoked strong 
emotions of loyalty or hatred, Amin 
was regarded as a conciliator, the 
“human face of the Phalange,” as 
some Lebanese put it. 

Above all, Bashir was closely 
identified with Israel, which had 
helped finance and train his militia. 
Amin had always maintained good 
contacts with Arab states and op¬ 
position groups inside Lebanon. 
Following the 1975-76 civil war, 
which divided Beirut into Christian 
and Muslim sectors, he visited West 
Beirut regularly to talk with his 
Muslim counterparts. During nego¬ 
tiations for the evacuation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
from West Beirut last summer, 
Amin met quietly with Abu lyad, 
the P.L.O.’s military commander. 
Born in the predominantly 
Christian village of Bikfaya. in the mountains east of Beirut, Amin was groomed 
from boyhood to become a political leader. He attended Jesuit-run elementary 
and secondary schools, and went on to receive a law degree in 1965 from the St. 
Joseph University in Beirut. When Amin's uncle, Maurice Gemayel, a member 
of parliament, died in 1970, Amin was elected to fill the vacant seat. He subse¬ 
quently earned a reputation in his own right as an active and thoughtful legisla¬ 
tor. He is an eloquent speaker, something highly prized in Arab politics, and is 
fluent in French and English, as well as in Arabic. In addition to running pros¬ 
perous family shipping and insurance interests, he founded a conservative 
French-language newspaper, Le Reveil. located in Beirut. Says Pierre: “Amin has 
his weaknesses. I know; 1 raised him. But he is also a person of character, of 
strong values, and I know that he will use them strongly to defend Lebanon and 
its unique heritage.” 

In its initial assessment of Amin, the Reagan Administration had viewed 
him as somewhat of a pliant, indecisive playboy who preferred the French Rivi¬ 
era to Beirut, though that was not his reputation in Lebanon. However, White 
House aides noted approvingly last week that Gemayel had come to his meeting 
with President Reagan well prepared, with his points outlined on index cards. 
Said a senior State Department official: “He knows what he wants, he knows he 
needs help and he is under no illusions.” 

Back home, Amin Gemayel’s trip, especially his speech before the U.N.. was 
viewed as a success. From the right-wing Phalange newspaper al-Amal, to the 
Communist an-Nida , the press paid handsome tribute to the way the new Presi¬ 
dent had put his country’s case before the world community. At a time when 
Lebanon needs a little peace and stability, Amin’g vigor, coupled with his sensi¬ 
tivity to the aspirations of both Muslim and Christian factions, is proving a 
healthy antidote to the tensions of the last few months. 
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Gemayel addressing the General Assembly 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Playing Inte rnatio nal H ar d ball 

An aggressive U.S. stance begins to produce results 


i n Nairobi's conical-roofed Kcnyatta 
Conference Center, the normally placid 
atmosphere of a technical gathering was 
electric with global tension last week. 
Diplomats from 157 nations huddled in 
their seats or bantered uneasily across the 
room. They were awaiting the results of a 
secret ballot that could mean life or death 
for one of the oldest cooperative agencies 
in the world, the United Nations-spon- 
sored International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), founded in 1865, and that 
could call into question the U.S. commit¬ 
ment to the U.N. 

Finally, as the tally was broadcast, a 
palpable mood of relief swept through the 
hall. By a vote of 85 to 31. the delegates 
had adopted a British-inspired resolution 
that condemned Israel for its June 6 inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon. Far more important for 
the ITU. the resolution thwarted an explo¬ 
sive proposal, sponsored by Algeria and 
strongly supported by Libya. Iraq and 
other hard-line Arab stales, that demand¬ 
ed Israel's expulsion from the nominally 
apolitical organization The chief U.S. 
representative at the meeting. Lawyer 
Michael Gardner, pronounced himself 
"absolutely delighted" at the outcome. 
Gardner had warned that passage of the 
measure would mean U.S. withdrawal 
from the ITU and suspension of $2.4 mil¬ 
lion in American funding (more than 6 r 4 
of the ITU's budget last year) for the agen¬ 
cy. Said Gardner: "Nairobi has sent a 
clear message to the people who would 
like to spoil the whole U.N. system" 

In Manhattan that message was ap¬ 
parently heard. A similar resolution, de¬ 
manding Israel's ejection from the 157- 
member U.N. General Assembly, was 
losing momentum. Libyan Ambassador 
to the U.N Ali Treiki announced on Fri¬ 
day that a 20-member Arab bloc would 
cease, for the moment at least, to press for 
Israel's ostracism. 

Among the many factors that pro¬ 
duced the change in attitude, one stood 
out- a blunt warning by U S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz that Washington 
would withdraw both its presence and its 
all-important funding from the General 
Assembly and from any U.N. affiliate 
that voted to expel Israel. This year the 
U.S. is slated to contribute $179.8 million 
to the U.N., or 25% of the organization's 
entire budget, in contrast to $79 million, 
or 11%, from the Soviet Union. Washing¬ 
ton made it clear that the U.S. threat did 
not extend to the strategic U.N. Security 
Council or any other U.N. organization 
"where there is no wrongful action 
against a legitimate member." 

Shultz's threat was explicit but not sur¬ 
prising. Only last month the U.S.. along 
with Britain and France, walked out of a 
meeting of the U.N.'s International Atom¬ 
ic Energy Agency (IAEA) in Vienna after it 
voted to refuse to recognize Israel's cre¬ 


dentials as a member. In response. Shultz 
announced that the U S. would suspend 
the payment of $8.5 million in dues to the 
IAEA while Washington reconsiders its 
participation in the organization. 

The Reagan Administration's tough 
line is not completely new Between 1974 
and 1976 Gerald Ford suspended a total of 
$43.1 million in payments to the Paris- 
based United Nations Educational. Scien¬ 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
That body had voted in favor of a resolu¬ 
tion that cut off UNESCO funding to Israel 
for "altering the historical features" of Je¬ 
rusalem. In 1977 the Carter Administra¬ 
tion withdrew from the U.N.-spoilsored 
International Labor Organization (1EO) in 
response to that organization's attacks on 


If anything, the White House atti¬ 
tude is echoed even more emphatically 
by Congress. Last April, at the urging of 
New York Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan. both the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives passed a reso¬ 
lution calling on the U.S. to suspend 
i its participation in the General Assem¬ 


bly if Israel were ever expelled. The 


J greatest pressure for tough U.S. action is 
coming from conservative circles. In 
a forthcoming study, ihe Washington- 
based Heritage Foundation will take the 
U.N. to task for promoting a double 
standard on human rights, being consis¬ 
tently anti-American and anti business 
and aiding Marxist guerrillas. Calling 
upon the U.S to downgrade its partici¬ 
pation at the U.N.. Columnist William 
Satire, a former Nixon speech writer, ar¬ 
gued two weeks ago: “This is our 
chance to call the Third World bluff. 
Let them push us out and then invite 
the U.N. to locale elsewhere." 



U.S. policy in the Middle East. Two years 
later, explaining that the ieo had decided 
to return to its basic principles, the U.S. 
rejoined the Geneva-based body. 

The latest crisis differs radically from 
previous U.S. bouts of unhappiness with 
the U.N. As a founding member of the or¬ 
ganization, Washington has usually toler¬ 
ated, although sometimes restively, the 
posturing of U.N. members as a necessary 
safety val ve in the chaotic world of interna¬ 
tional politics. No longer. The most recent 
confrontations over Israel reveal that the 
Reagan Administration has adopted a 
new, highly aggressive attitude toward the 
U.N. The U.S. goal is not just to defend Is¬ 
rael. It is to arrest a political trend that 
threatens to discredit the work of the U.N. 
and its specialized bodies. As a senior State 
Department official puts it, “The U.N. is 
not a detached forum where nations can 
say what they want. It is an important part 
of diplomacy, and should be looked at seri¬ 
ously by the participants" 


Washington's skepticism about the 
U.N. has been seconded by the interna¬ 
tional organization's Secretary-General, 
Javier Perez de Cuellar. In a surpris¬ 
ingly pessimistic summary of the U.N.'s 
condition, P6rez de Cuellar. 62, a Peru¬ 
vian career diplomat who began his 
five-year term as Secretary-General last 
January, declared in his first annual 
report to the General Assembly last 
September that "we are perilously close 
to a new international anarchy." The 
Secretary-General's main concern was 
that nations were increasingly ignoring 
the U.N. and its institutions, particular¬ 
ly the Security Council, to resolve dis¬ 
putes by force. Said he: “Allegations of 
partisanship, indecisiveness or incapac¬ 
ity arising from divisions among mem¬ 
ber states are sometimes invoked to jus¬ 
tify this sidetracking." 

The sad fact is that from Washington's 
point of view those allegations are often 
justified. When Israel invaded Lebanon. 
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| Bloodi ed b ut Still Unbowed 

I Grieving Solidarity supporters stage a silent protest 


last June, the 7,000-mem her U.N Interim 
Force in Lebanon offered little more than 
token resistance as Israeli ta.iks roared 
past U.N. checkpoints in southern Leba¬ 
non on their way to Beirut. During last 
spring's Falkland Islands war, the Securi¬ 
ty Council condemned Argentina's inva¬ 
sion of Britain's remote South Atlantic de¬ 
pendencies. but Secretary-General Perez 
de Cuellar failed in his efforts to avert 
bloodshed. Nor did the General Assembly 
dare to condemn the Soviet Union by 
name when it called for an end to Mos¬ 
cow's 1979 invasion of Afghanistan. 

In one of the most serious accusations 
to be raised at the U N in recent years, 
the US. charged in 1981 that the Soviet 
Union and its allies were using chemical 
weapons ("yellow rain ") in Laos. Cambo¬ 
dia and Afghanistan Although doctors in 
the area have produced convincing evi¬ 
dence to support the claim, the U.N. has 
done little more than send a commission 
to make a desultory investigation. 

The organizations current plight is 
summed up bleakly by Jacques Koscius- 
ko-Mori/et. who was France's Ambassa¬ 
dor to the U.N from 1970 to 1972and lat¬ 
er Ambassador to Washington. Says he: 
"The U.N is weaker and more discredit¬ 
ed than any time I can recall No one real¬ 
ly takes the U.N. seriously.’' Nonetheless, 
Kosciusko-Morizet stubbornly defends 
the international organization in its latest 
period of trial. "There are a lot of steps 
the U.S. could take," he says, "between 
threatening pullout and letting Israel be 
expelled." 

O ther U.S. allies echo Kosciusko- 
Morizet’s view that the organiza¬ 
tion. no matter how troubled it may be, 
still serves a purpose. Says a Bonn-based 
diplomat: "We do not underestimate the 
U.N.'s value as a peace-keeping force. 
We would not have had 30 years of 
peace in I Western Europel without the 
U.N." British officials, who strongly 
agree with the Reagan Administration 
that U.N. agencies have become far too 
infected with Third World politics, par¬ 
ticularly over the Arab-Israeli issue, 
feel that the U.N remains a valuable 
diplomatic umbrella. 

The Reagan Administration's new 
combative strategy toward the U.N. may 
prove vital to the organization. For one 
thing, Washington's attitude implies a 
commitment to stay and fight, rather than 
simply withdraw in disgust. As Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, the controversial U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to the U.N., told TIME Corre¬ 
spondent James Wilde: "We need a new 
departure. We must give more importance 
to the U.N. and take it more seriously, 
both in the positive and negative aspects. 
The U.N. is vital to American interests." 
The paradox is that as the U.S. strives to 
prove that point, the uproar is liable to 
grow louder along the banks of Manhat¬ 
tan's East River. — By George RusselL 

Reported by Louis Melesz/UMted Motions end 
i Gregory H. Wlerzynskt/Woshkigton 


A t 9 am the solemn procession moved 
out of the gates of the giant steel mill 
at Nowa Hula, an industrial city less than 
ten miles from Cracow, and began to 
make its way across railroad tracks and 
cinder heaps to a hill overlooking the 
foundry. Many workers in the column 
carried their soot-smudged vermilion 
hard hats under their arms. Others held 
bunches of chrysanthemums or evergreen 
wreaths bedecked with ribbons bearing 
bold messages like IT IS BETTER TO DIE 
STANDING UP THAN LIVE ON YOUR 
KNEES Along the streets of Nowa Huta, 
riot squads were out in force, prepared to 



Solidarity banner at Nowa Huta graveside 

‘The only thin# left is the victory sign. " 


move in with tear gas and water cannons 
if fresh demonstrations began 

But the crowds did not challenge the 
police. For many the rage that had spilled 
out in three days of rioting the week before 
to protest the banning of the independent 
trade union Solidarity was spent. In its 
place they felt only grief What brought 
more than 10,000 of them together in a 
moving show of defiance was the funeral 
of Bogdan Wlosik, 20, a trainee electrician 
at the steel mill who had been shot in a 
scuffle with a plainclothesman. He was the 
15th Pole known to have been killed since 
the imposition of martial law last Decem¬ 
ber. and if Solidarity activists had no de-^ 
sire to confront the forces ranged against 
them in downtown Nowa Huta last week, 
they did use his burial rites to send a clear 
message to the military regime of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. Referring to impris¬ 
oned Leader Lech Walesa's refusal to 
cooperate with the government, a crude¬ 
ly printed sign outside the Steel mill 


challenged workers with the reminder 
WALESA ENDURED, AND YOU? 

At the slain youth's graveside they 
showed they were also not ready to give 
in. As Wlosik's wooden coffin was carried 
from the cemetery chapel, a couple un¬ 
furled the union’s banner, symbolically 
splattered with red. Then mourners who 
had crammed between the gravestones 
raised their hands in victory signs. Work¬ 
ers, ranked shoulder to shoulder on the 
roof of a nearby building, picked up the 
salute, and even onlookers standing on a 
slag heap a quarter of a mile away joined 
in the silent gesture of protest. Said one 
mourner bitterly: “The only thing that is 
left to us now is the victory sign." 

Solidarity organizers, however, read 
the mourners' show of defiance as a signal 
for the union to enter ‘ a new phase 
of struggle." In a communique that 
reached Western newsmen in Warsaw 
Saturday, five underground leaders called 
for stepped up strikes and demonstra¬ 
tions, culminating in an "ultimate" na¬ 
tionwide walkout next spring Charging 
that the regime was “deaf to the nation's 
needs," they urged workers to begin with 
a daylong work stoppage on Nov. 10. the 
second anniversary of Solidarity's regis¬ 
tration in court. In Gdansk. Walesa's wife 
Danuta reported that her husband, who 
has always ruled out violent protest in the 
past, also approved of further demonstra¬ 
tions against the regime. 

If union activists appear to have cho¬ 
sen a strategy of total confrontation with 
the government, Poland's military rulers 
are equally determined to meet any pro¬ 
tests with an overwhelming show of 
might. The appeal from the underground 
was clearly a major gamble for Solidarity, 
since a poor response would seriously sap 
its influence among Polish workers. 

Meanwhile, the exodus of Poles con¬ 
tinues. American officials confirmed last 
week that Andrzej Treumann. the highest 
ranking Polish banker in the U.S., asked 
for political asylum during the summer. 
As North American representative for 
Poland's Bank Handlowy, Treumann 
helped negotiate the rescheduling of War¬ 
saw's $27 billion debt to the West. 

In a daring night flight across the Bal¬ 
tic Sea the day before the funeral m Nowa 
Huta. 15 adults and five children defected 
to Sweden in a single-engine biplane used 
for crop dusting. After taking off from a 
rural airport near the Baltic port city of 
Szczecin, the pilot managed to avoid de¬ 
tection by turning off his lights and flying 
at an altitude of about 300 ft. Explained 
the happy but exhausted Poles after a safe 
landing near the city of MalmO: “We are 
all Solidarity members. That is why we 
fled.” Most others had no choice but to ex¬ 
press their defiance quietly at home. ■ 











NORTHERN IRELAND 

Fre sh Pain 

Elections offer little hope 

I t was not a promising start. As Proles* 
tants and Catholics alike prepared to 
cast their ballots for a new assembly in 
Northern Ireland last week, a streak of 
violence marred the occasion David 
Wright, 61, was teaching a class of ten* 
year-olds in the border town of Newry 
when a man burst through the door, un¬ 
wrapped a sawed-off shotgun, and shot 
Wright twice in the chest The Irish Na¬ 
tional Liberation Army, a Marxist splin¬ 
ter group of the outlawed pro-Caiholic 
Irish Republican Army, claimed respon¬ 
sibility for the attack. The next day James 
Molyneaux. leader of the Protestant Offi¬ 
cial Unionist Party, fled his headquarters 
in downtown Belfast minutes before a 
bomb planted by the TNI a exploded. On 
the morning of the elections. Molyneaux 
barely avoided a fire bomb left by the 
same terrorist group on the windowsill of 
the house in which he was staying. 

The results of the election itself were 
hardly more comforting. Sinn Fein, the 
political wing of the I.R.A., made an im¬ 
pressive showing by picking up five of the 
assembly's 78 seats It was the first time 
Sinn Fein had taken part in an election 
under its own banner in 20 years. Though 
the mainstream Social Democratic and 
Labor Party won 14 seats and thus re¬ 
mains the primary Catholic party, Sinn 
Fein's surprising performance indicated 
support for the LR A s violent ways. The 
Protestant parties, as predicted, captured 
most of the votes: the Official Unionist 
Party claimed 26 scats, while the smaller, 
right-wing Democratic Unionist Party, 
led by the Rev. Ian Paisley, won 21. 

The outcome may not matter much, 
because, in a sense, the assembly was crip¬ 
pled from the start. Ever since British 
Prime Minister Edward Heath suspended 
the Protestant-dominated Parliament in 
Belfast in 1972. London has sought to re¬ 
store a measure of self-government to the 
province. Under a plan prepared this year 
by British Secretary of State for Northern 


Ireland James Prior, a 78-member assem¬ 
bly composed of Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics would gradually assume administra¬ 
tive and legislative powers. The plan 
requires that at least 70 r f of the represen¬ 
tatives agree on each step toward home 
rule, thus in effect developing a Protes¬ 
tant-Catholic coalition 

Yet even before the balloting last 
week, the candidates of both Catholic 
parties had vowed to boycott the assem¬ 
bly’s meetings Without their participa¬ 
tion, the newly formed body would not be 
able to meet Prior's key condition of 
■ cross-comm um ty" i n volvement. 

T he strong showing made by Sinn Fein 
may pump new life into the I.R.A. 
The group’s popularity peaked in early 
1981. after Bobby Sands and other I.R.A. 
members in Ma/e Prison went on a hun¬ 
ger strike in a bid to be classified as politi¬ 
cal prisoners. But by year's end. after 
Sands and nine other strikers had died, 
sympathy for the I.R A had faded and 
the strike was called off So far this year, 
more than 500 suspected members have 
been arrested in police raids, and violence 
has dropped to its lowest level since 1970. 

Though the election did not turn out 
to London's liking. Prior downplayed the 
results. ‘‘These are setbacks which have 
been present tn Northern Ireland for cen¬ 
turies." he observed. "I don’t expect to put 
them right in a year. We just go patiently 
on." Lord Cowrie. Prior’s deputy in the 
province, pointed out that some accom¬ 
modation must now be reached with the 
C atholics, perhaps by enlisting the aid of 
the Republic of Ireland 

But relations between Dublin and 
London have rarely been chillier: British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher has 
not forgiven Irish Prime Minister Charles 
Haughey for trying to persuade other Eu¬ 
ropean nations to adopt a neutral stance 
during the Falklands war. Haughey, for 
his part, is angry that he was not consult¬ 
ed about Prior's plan and agrees with 
S.D.L.P. Leader John Hume that the as¬ 
sembly is "unworkable " After last week's 
elections, an idea that had meant to bind 
the wounds of a bloodied land instead 
seemed more likely to inflict fresh pain. ■ 


| PORTUGAl 

Sec ret Files 

Whither the P.I.D.E. dossiers? 

H alf a century of authoritarian rule in 
Portugal ended abruptly one morning 
in April 1974 when the army staged a 
nearly bloodless coup that swept Prime 
Minister Marcello Caetano from power. 
During the eight years of democracy since 
then, however, vestiges of the dictatorship 
have remained. None reveals more abun¬ 
dantly the extremes to which the old re¬ 
gime went to silence and harass opposi¬ 
tion than the 4 million dossiers compiled 
on 1.5 million people (out of a population 
then of 8 million) by the Policia interna¬ 
tional e de Defesa do Estado (P.i.iu ). the 
secret police, during the Sala/ar-Caeiano 
era. Although the P l.D.L was disbanded 
after the 1974 coup, nearly all the dos¬ 
siers, some crammed with detailed infor¬ 
mation. remain housed in an old fort m 
Caxias. near L isbon 

Since 1975 the files have been under 
the jurisdiction of the armed forces' Revo¬ 
lutionary Council But in August the Na¬ 
tional Assembly voted to disband the 
council as of Oct 28 and place the dos¬ 
siers under the joint care of parliament 
President Francisco Oliveira Dias, a 
right-wing Christian Democrat, and four 
vice presidents who represent the four 
main political parties—Social Democrats, 
Christian Democrats, Socialists and Com¬ 
munists—with seats in the Assembly. A 
key question, whose resolution will re¬ 
quire at least a two-thirds vote of the full 
parliament, remains to be answered. 
What shall be done with the P.l.DX. files? 

Typically, many dossiers contain "ev¬ 
idence" in the form of personal letters 
stolen from the mails, transcripts of wire¬ 
tapped telephone conversations, and de¬ 
tailed accounts of the daily movements of 
those surveyed. One file asserts that a 
well-known woman is a lesbian because 
she once invited a group of women friends 
to her beach house. A man's file is rubber- 
stamped with the comment “This person 
gives no guarantee that he wmII cooperate 
with the high goals of the stale " 

There is fear now that the documents 
could fall into the wrong hands. Says 
Army Major Rodrigo Manuel Sousa e 
Castro, who is responsible for keeping the 
dossiers: "They represent a latent, a po¬ 
tential danger. An unscrupulous politi¬ 
cian could use the information or even in¬ 
troduce new false information." In fact, 
that may already have occurred. Officials 
admit that many of the files were copied 
or stolen in the chaotic early days of the 
revolution. 

Many proposals have been put forth, 
calling variously for the dossiers to be re¬ 
turned to their subjects, destroyed, micro¬ 
filmed for historical research, or locked 
away in the archives for 50 to 75 years, 
only then to be opened for public scrutiny. 
Whatever the choice. Portugal has by no 
means closed the book on one of the dark¬ 
est chapters in its history. ■ 




Sinn Fein Candidate Gerry Adams greoting a supporter before Ns victory last week 
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Deliverance 

French pressure frees a poet 

T he campaign began Iasi November 
with a letter from French President 
Francois Mitterrand to Cuban President 
Fidel Castro It was followed up during 
trips to France by Cuban Vice President 
C arlos Rafael Rodrigue/ and to C uba by 
French Culture Minister Jack Lang. Fi¬ 
nally the good news was made public in 
Havana last week by Regis Debray, the 
revolutionary theoretician who has advo¬ 
cated Castro-like takeovers throughout 
Latin America and who now serves as an 
adviser to Mitterrand. Debray announced 
that Armando Valladares. 45, a Cuban 
poet who has been in prison for 21 years, 
would be freed and flown to Paris. His re¬ 
lease was a direct result of pressure from 
the French government, and is the first 
concrete result of Mitterrand's controver¬ 
sial policy of rapprochement with leftists 
in such Latin American countries as Cl 
Salvador, Nicaragua and C uba. 

Valladares was an opponent of the re¬ 
gime of President Fulgencio Batista, 
which was overthrown by Castro's revo¬ 
lution in 1959. But two years later, Valla¬ 
dares was arrested for publishing criti¬ 
cism of Cuba's relapse into satellite 
status, having replaced close U.S. ties 
with allegiance to the Soviet Union. After 
a two-hour trial, Valladares was convict¬ 
ed of “counterrevolutionary activities” 
and of “threatening public security.” Sen¬ 
tenced to 30 years in prison, he has been 
confined in jails like the notorious Bon- 
iato, where remoteness and appalling 
conditions have generated many prisoner 
uprisings. He was tortured physically and 
psychologically for his refus¬ 
al to submit to political reha¬ 
bilitation. A 14-day hunger 
strike in 1974 in protest 
against the stringent regula¬ 
tions for political prisoners 
left him partially paralyzed 
for several years. He was 
denied medical care and un¬ 
til 1980 the use of a wheel¬ 
chair sent to him by Amnes¬ 
ty International 

l>eprived of books and 
paper. Valladares wrote on 
Valladares the torn-off margins of the 
official Castro newspaper 
Gran m a . The bits and pieces were smug¬ 
gled out of prison in dirty laundry and out 
of Cuba in a toothpaste tube. Three vol¬ 
umes of his verse and letters have been 
published in the U S. and Western Eu¬ 
rope. A few years ago. in one of his smug¬ 
gled missives, he wrote: “i don't think I 
will leave this prison aiive ... 1 know 
there are plans to kill me. Now' they arej 
waiting for my health to worsen so that 
lmy death| would seem an accident." 
On his arrival in Paris at week's end, 
Valladares was quick to thank President 
Mitterrand for proving his prophecy 
wrong. ■ 






Mend&s France and China’s Chou En-lai at Geneva Conference on Indochina 


Mourning a Man of Principle 

Pierre Mendes France, 1907-1982 


W hen he died suddenly last week of 
an apparent heart attack at his Par¬ 
is home, at age 75, some of Pierre Mendes 
France's bitterest enemies joined the rest 
of the nation in mourning a man who, like 
Charles de Gaulle, had carried a rare, if 
contested, moral authority in public life. 
In his short, tempestuous seven months 
and 17 days as Premier in 1954-55, 
Mendes F'rance demonstrated quixotic 
courage in defying French public opinion 
for what he considered the greater nation¬ 
al interest. He pushed toward decoloniza¬ 
tion of the crumbling French empire to 
cries of betrayal from the right. He urged 
his wine-loving countrymen to drink 
milk in the face of anger and ridicule. 
“Through his personality, his style, his 
words, his writing, his hesitations, indeed 
his silences and his refusals. Pierre 
Mendes France exercised an influence on 
this generation and the following, which 
will continue long after his death.” So 
wrote former Premier Edgar Faurc of his 
old rival during the destructive political 
struggles of France's Fourth Republic. 

Son of a clothing manufacturer, de¬ 
scended from Jewish refugees fleeing the 
inquisition in Portugal, Mendes France 
was a brilliant student who rushed into 
the prewar political arena so young that 
he grew a mustache to make himself look 
older He graduated from law school at 
the age of 18 and at 21 became the young¬ 
est lawyer admitted to the bar in France. 
As a member of the left-of-center Radical 
Socialist Party, he won a seal in the 
Chamber of Deputies when he was 25. So¬ 
cialist Premier Leon Blum named him 
Undersecretary of State for the Treasury 
when Mendes France >*as only 31. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
Mendes France volunteered for the 
French air force. But when France fell, he 
escaped to Morocco with his first wife, an 
Egyptian painter, and their two sons. 


Eventually, he made his wav to Britain 
where he joined De Gaulle's Fiee French 
air force. A respected economist. Mendes 
France was a logical choice to become 
Minister of the Economy in De Gaulle's 
first postwar government, but the two 
men were too strong-minded and inde¬ 
pendent to get along. Mendes France 
soon resigned when De Gaulle refused to 
accept his strict austerity program for the 
nation. That kind of rigorous defense 
of principle earned Mendes France the 
admiration and support that at last 
brought him to power On June 18. 1954, 
the National Assembly chose him for Pre¬ 
mier with specific instructions to end the 
bloody war in Indochina. 

In his short tenure of office. Mendes 
France succeeded by sheer determination 
and force of personality in achieving an 
agreement with the rebel forces of Com¬ 
munist Leader Ho Chi Minh. He also laid 
the foundations for independence for Tu¬ 
nisia and helped bring West Germany 
into NATO. But Mendes France's moder¬ 
ately leftist policies already had alarmed 
French conservatives, who feared for 
their privileges His policy of decoloniza¬ 
tion toward North Africa stung right- 
wing nationalists, in a shameful scene 
in parliament on Feb. 5, 1955. Mendes 
France's government was overthrown to 
jeering cries of “bastard" and “dirty Jew.” 

Maligned in office, Mendes France 
over the years was elevated to the status of 
elder statesman. He was a prolific com¬ 
mentator on the world scene until the end. 
Last July he joined other Jewish leaders in 
a public appeal for direct negotiations be¬ 
tween Israel and the P.L.O. In May 1981, 
at his swearing-in ceremony, newly elect¬ 
ed President Francois Mitterrand paid a 
moving tribute to his old mentor. Em¬ 
bracing the tearful Mendes France, Mit¬ 
terrand murmured, “It was because of you 
that this was possible." ■ 




Jubilant supporters celebrate their candidate's victory; inset, Junius Jayewardene 

SRI LANKA 


A Big V ote for Capitalism 

Jayewardene wins re-election by a decisive margin 


DIPLOMACY 

Tdte-a-T ete_ 

Zia and Gandhi agree to talk 

E ver since the bloody communal riots 
during the partitioning of Pakistan 
from India 35 years ago, relations be¬ 
tween the two countries have been poi¬ 
soned by mutual bitterness and distrust 
Some 200,000 people died in that first 
conflagration, and the intervening dec¬ 
ades have brought three major wars and 
countless border skirmishes. Now at last 
there are signs of a rapprochement. Last 
week the two countries announced that 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and Pakistani President Mohammed Zia 
ul-Haq plan to meet in New Delhi on 
Nov. I. It will be the first time since 1972 
that a Pakistani President will set foot 
on Indian soil as the guest of the Prime 
Minister. 

The two leaders will have much to 
discuss. Both countries have been en¬ 
gaged in a hectic arms race, with Pakistan 
ordering 40 frontline F-16 fighter jets from 
the US. and India buying 40 Mirage 
2000s from France. Pakistan has openly 
critici/cd the Soviet invasion of Afghani¬ 
stan; India's reactions have been muled 
because of its special relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Gandhi will have some ques¬ 
tions about the nuclear technology Paki¬ 
stan has reportedly been receiving from 
China. Zia will want to press his cam¬ 
paign for a no-war pact with New Delhi, 
an idea that was formally proposed last 
November and has since been moving 
slowly through negotiations Finally, the 
two countries have long disagreed over ju¬ 
risdiction of territory in Kashmir. 

S till, there are compelling reasons for 
seeking improved relations, and both 
countries have been conspicuously avoid¬ 
ing mutual criticism lately. Gandhi's invi¬ 
tation to Zia was undoubtedly timed to 
enhance hci prestige at the next summit 
meeting of nonaligned nations, which she 
will host in March. A successful dialogue 
with Pakistan would help demonstrate 
India's independence from Soviet influ¬ 
ence. That would please China, Paki¬ 
stan's main benefactor in the region. 
Zia. who was in Peking when the meeting 
was announced, says that both he and his 
Chinese hosts believe that conciliation 
with India will contribute to peace in the 
region. “We in Pakistan," Zia declared, 
“are deeply involved in forging coop¬ 
eration with all the countries of South 
Asia." 

Next week's informal tete-a-tete is 
not expected to produce any major break¬ 
throughs. But the mere prospect of talks 
has raised hopes on the subcontinent. 
Said the Hindustan Times: "Mrs. Gandhi 
and President Zia have the ability and 
the opportunity to begin the task of tear¬ 
ing down the wall of suspicion." Only 
then will the two countries be able to 
begin building a foundation of mutual 
trust. ■ 


I t was the first presidential election in 
the island republic of Sri Lanka (pop 
15 million), and incumbent President Ju¬ 
nius R. Jayewardene, 76. had made it a 
test of capitalism vs. socialism Since tak¬ 
ing office in 1977, Jayewardene had 
scrapped Sri Lanka's 35-year~old British- 
style parliamentary government and re¬ 
placed it with a presidential system mod¬ 
eled on those of France and the IJ.S. More 
significantly, he had posted a remarkable 
string of economic successes. Sensing 
electoral victory in those successes—and 
in the disarray of his left-wing oppo¬ 
nents—he called last week's ballot 14 
months early. And he campaigned for a 
new six-year term with an encrg> that be¬ 
lied his years. "We intend, with the help 
of those supporting us. to demolish and 
completely destroy the opposition politi¬ 
cally." he declared. "I say to you, roll up 
the electoral map of Sri Lanka. You w ill 
not need it for another ten years." 

He may get his'wish. For when the 
votes were counted last week. Jayewar- 
dene’s margin of victory surpassed all ex¬ 
pectations In a six-candidate field, he 
captured 52. 9 f i of the vote. By contrast, 
his closest challenger. Hector Kobbe- 
kaduwa, won just 39 f r . Kobbekaduwa 
carried the banner of the lefl-of-center Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party (S.I.J.P.). which is 
headed by Sirimavo Banduranaike. the 
disenfranchised former Prime Minister. 
(The remaining votes were divided among 
three other leftist candidates and a Tamil.) 
Bandaranaike lost her civil rights after be¬ 
ing found guilty of abuses of power during 
her 1970-77 tenure in office. Her surrogate 
had campaigned on a platform of restora¬ 
tion of her rights and abrogation of 
Jayewardenes new presidential system. 

In the end. the election turned less on 
politics than on economics. The vote was 
a resounding endorsement of Jayewar- 
dene s policies. When he came to power in 
1977, Jayewardene inherited an underde¬ 


veloped economy saddled with a food 
shortage and heavy social welfare costs. 
He and his ruling United National Party 
(U.N P.) immediately jettisoned the pro¬ 
grams of the s.i ri». and launched a policy 
of unabashed free-murket capitalism. 
Since then, growth has averaged 6 V A an¬ 
nually over the past four years, and 1 mil¬ 
lion new jobs have been created. The 
country is now virtually self-sufficient in 
rice, its staple food Unemployment has 
been cut to l() f £ and inflation to 9 r A . both 
manageable levels 

Nonetheless, there are economic 
problems ahead, and these may have 
helped convince the President to call the 
early election. Sri Lanka, which last year 
received some $667 million in aid and 
credits from abroad, is under pressure 
from foreign investors to trim government 
expen dilutes in order to raise its own 
investment capital This may compel 
Jayewardene to impose unpopular cuts in 
his 1983 budget, at a time when important 
new investment schemes are still in their 
infancy. Benefits from major undertak¬ 
ings such as the Mahawelli irrigation 
project (total cost. $1.8 billion) and the 
government's housing program (total 
cost. $251 million), for example, will not 
be felt until 1985 at the soonest. 

Still, the President should have plenty 
of political elbow room. Last week's vote 
silenced a growing number of restless 
younger members of his party and. more 
to the point, left the S.L.I .P. in a shambles. 
S.I..F.P. strategists had clearly been count¬ 
ing on a measure of voter sympathy for 
Bandaranaike, but it did not materialize. 
Moreover, the party could not mount a 
credible alternative to the governments 
economic plan. Analysts doubt that the 
s.L.f .p. will pull itself together before the 
next parliamentary elections, now ex¬ 
pected before year’s end. Indeed, it could 
be years before the S.L.r.p. recovers from 
last week’s drubbing. ■ 
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CHINA 

Stra ins in the Partnershi p _ 

Moscow's overtures to Peking raise questions about Sino- U.S. ties 


E ver since Chou En-lai first raised a 
goblet of fiery mao-tai, to welcome 
Richard Nixon on his historic visit to Pe¬ 
king in 1972, American and Chinese offi¬ 
cials have been toasting the friendship be¬ 
tween the great Chinese and American 
peoples. But the fact is. of course, that 
from their beginnings Sino-American re¬ 
lations have had little to do with friend¬ 
ship and everything to do with a shared 
animosity toward the Soviet Union. For 
the past decade, the China factor has been 
a critical equalizer in (he world balance of 
power. The Chinese People's Liberation 
Army ties down 49 Soviet divisions, some 
of which might otherwise be redeployed 
westward to threaten Europe or the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. Western calculations about the 
future have been haunted by the fear that 


China might some day pull out of its stra¬ 
tegic partnership with the U.S. and patch 
up its differences with the U.S.S.R. 

That nightmare is still a long way 
from coming true, but anxiety about a 
possible Sino-Soviet rapprochement has 
increased in the West. Chinese officials 
have taken to exchanging recriminations 
rather than courtesies with their Ameri¬ 
can counterparts. At the same time, the 
People's Republic has been muting its 
hostility to the U.S.S.R. 

In March Chinese gymnasts accepted 
an invitation to compete in Moscow for the 
first time in 16 years. In September two So¬ 
viet track stars ran in Peking's annual in¬ 
ternational marathon. For the Chinese, 
sport can be politics conducted by other 
means, as the U.S. discovered in 1971 
when an American table tennis team insti¬ 
tuted Ping Pong diplomacy by leading the 
way for Nixon's visit to Peking. 

Last week Chinese leaders made a 
gesture of ideological conciliation to Mos¬ 


cow by playing host to Georges Marchais, 
head of the pro-Soviet French Commu¬ 
nist Party. The leaders of the two parties 
announced that they would resume rela¬ 
tions, which were broken in 1965 when 
the Chinese accused the French Commu¬ 
nists of blind allegiance to Moscow. 

But most important of all was another 
encounter taking place elsewhere in Pe¬ 
king last week. Chinese Deputy Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen was negotiating 
with his Soviet opposite number, Leonid 
Ilyichev, on how to improve relations be¬ 
tween the two Communist giants. China 
had suspended those negotiations in re¬ 
taliation for the Soviet Union's invasion 
of Afghanistan in late 1979. Even before 
Ilyichev arrived in Peking three weeks 
ago, the Sino-American relationship was 


undergoing its most intense growing pains 
in a decade. The immediate cause of diffi¬ 
culty is a flare-up of the old dispute over 
the status of Taiwan. More than three 
decades after Mao Tse-tung’s takeover of 
the mainland, the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment on the island still calls itself the Re¬ 
public of China. Peking, on the other 
hand, regards Taiwan as a province under 
the sovereignty of the People's Republic. 
The Shanghai Communique that Nixon 
and Chou En-lai approved in 1972 was es¬ 
sentially an agreement to disagree, and to 
do so quietly. The U.S. did not dispute Pe¬ 
king's claim to the island but reserved the 
right to continue dealing with Taipei. 

At the beginning of 1979 the Carter 
Administration established full diplomat¬ 
ic relations with the People's Republic 
and concocted the diplomatic fiction that 
the U.S. embassy in Taipei was now an 
"institute," staffed by professional diplo¬ 
mats technically on leave or retired from 
the Foreign Service. For their part, the 


Chinese leaders replaced their vow to 
"liberate" the island with a pledge for its 
"peaceful reunification with the mother¬ 
land." Congress, fearful that the deliber¬ 
ate ambiguity of this arrangement could 
redound at the expense of an old friend, 
pushed through the Taiwan Relations 
Act, spelling out that the U.S. would con¬ 
tinue to supply the island for its defense. 

Ronald Reagan came into office seri¬ 
ously considering the restoration of offi¬ 
cial relations with Taiwan, which would 
have caused the downgrading of the U.S. 
embassy in Peking and possibly its expul¬ 
sion. Former Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der Haig, who had been Nixon's advance- 
man in 1972. prevailed on Reagan not to 
turn back the clock. 

But the Administration dithered over 
whether to sell Taiwan some F-5G jet 
fighters, which are more advanced than 
the F-5Es that form the mainstay of Tai¬ 
wan's air force. For the pro-Nationalist 
lobby on Capitol Hill, the prospective sale 
became a truth test of the Administra¬ 
tion’s willingness to abide by the Taiwan 
Relations Act. For the leaders in Peking, 
it became a galling provocation that cast 
doubt on the U.S. commitment to the 
Shanghai Communique. And for the 
Kremlin, it presented a perfect opportuni¬ 
ty to drive a wedge between Washington 
and Peking. 

President Leonid Brezhnev, in a series 
of speeches, offered to resume talks with 
the Chinese. The Soviet overture helped 
spur the Reagan Administration toward a 
China policy that, when it was finally un¬ 
veiled, was remarkably consistent with 
that of Reagan's three predecessors. In 
August the U.S. and the People's Repub¬ 
lic issued a new joint communique, nick¬ 
named Shanghai II. Peking affirmed its 
quest for the "peaceful reunification" of 
Taiwan with China, while Washington 
for the first time declared its intention to 
cap its arms sales to the island at current 
levels and to "reduce gradually" those 
sales ovei time. It is difficult tu imagine 
Nixon or Carter going further toward ac¬ 
commodating Peking. 

Reagan suppressed his own pro-Tai¬ 
wan sympathies and weathered the ire of 
the right wing because he had become 
convinced of two ironies. First, if he rup¬ 
tured the strategically valuable partner¬ 
ship with Peking, his political opponents 
in the U.S., particularly the Democrats, 
would have a field day accusing him of 
having “lost China." Second, the mainte¬ 
nance of good American relations with 
the People’s Republic is one of the best 
guarantees against an invasion of Taiwan. 
Without the restraining influence of the 
U.S,, the Communists would be more 
likely to try to settle their score with the 
Nationalists once and for all. Squadrons 
of the very best American warplanes 
would not be enough to stop an all-out as¬ 
sault across the Taiwan Strait. 

But Peking has seemed unwilling ei¬ 
ther to give Reagan credit for coming a 
long way or to cooperate with him. in put*- 



French Communist Leader George* Marchais toasts Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang 


Recriminations rather than courtesies, and friendship that cannot he taken for granted. 
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ting the Taiwan issue on the back burner. 
The Chinese have chosen instead to keep 
the heat on. Reagan defended his approv¬ 
al of the Shanghai II communique against 
right-wing critics by pointing out that the 
U.S. promise to reduce arms sales to Tai¬ 
wan was linked to China's commitment to 
peaceful resolution of the island's future. 
The Chinese Communist Party daily Ren- 
min Ribao attacked the President for 
“completely violating” the spirit of the 
communique. The Chinese want to leave 
the linkage tacit. Reagan's sin. in their 
eyes, was to refer to it explicitly. 

T he Chinese leaders are hypersensitive 
on the Taiwan issue partly because 
they are feeling vulnerable to internal 
critics of their own. The huge Chinese 
Communist Party (39 million members) 
contains diehard Maoists, provincial mili¬ 
tary commanders who function as virtual 
warlords and others who oppose Deng 
Xiaoping's policy of turning to the capi¬ 
talist world for help. They also accuse him 
of subjecting China to humiliation over 
the sale of the new U.S. jets to Taiwan. 

Deng and his comrades are eager to 
deny that they face any significant oppo¬ 
sition. Party General Secretary Hu Yao- 


U.S. They are worried that if they are 
seen as the junior member of an Ameri¬ 
can-run alliance against the Soviet 
Union, they will risk losing leverage with 
everyone—the U.S., the U.S.S.R. and the 
Third World. Conversely, by reminding 
Washington that they cannot be taken for 
granted, and by giving Moscow some in¬ 
centive to extend carrots, the Chinese 
leaders may gain influence in both 
capitals. 

Hence the decision to let the Soviets 
send Ilyichev back to the negotiating ta¬ 
ble. Hence also Premier Zhao Ziyang's 
recent call for a “common endeavor to 
combat the superpowers' hegemon ism," a 
deliberate use of the plural that lumped 
the U.S. together with the Soviet Union as 
a threat against‘ peace-loving and justice- 
upholding countries and peoples.'' 

But the Chinese also risk alienating a 
U.S. Administration that at its highest 
levels is none too enthusiastic about Sino- 
American relations Zhao's attack elicited 
a sharply worded response from Wash¬ 
ington protesting “unfriendly” statements 
and “simplistic sloganeering.” Secretary 
of State George Shultz is having second 
thoughts about going through with a ten¬ 
tatively scheduled visit to China later this 


Premier Wan Li said that the Soviets 
“have shown themselves to be deaf to our 
conditions for a dialogue.” 

Nixon returned from China brim¬ 
ming witn optimism that the leadership in 
Peking, far from tilting toward Moscow, is 
merely making some tactical readjust¬ 
ments that might, in the end. strengthen 
its ability to combat Soviet expansionism 
(see following story). Kissinger too was 
heartened. Even while still in China, he 
sent Shultz a message urging him to go 
ahead with his own trip there. 

Winston Lord, who helped Kissinger 
engineer the original opening to China 
and who continues to follow the relation¬ 
ship closely as president of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City, says 
that there will probably be “no real rap¬ 
prochement” between China and the So¬ 
viet Union Nor is China's willingness to 
resume negotiations “a crude playing of 
the Soviet card to make us nervous.” Says 
Lord “The C hinese are modestly reposi¬ 
tioning themselves and hedging while 
they see whether the U.S. can get its own 
act together.” 

It is at least possible that the Soviets 
may make some gesture of accommoda¬ 
tion to the Chinese, such as pulling back 
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Scene from a troubled past: Chinese and Soviet soldiers stand eyeball to eyeball on the snow-covered Ussuri River during the 1969 border dispute 


bang told one recent visitor that dissidents 
“do not number more than 200,000, and 
they have now been scattered all over the 
country.” But Western experts suspect 
that the problem is more serious. Part of 
the reason that the leaders are publicly 
browbeating the U.S. over Taiwan is to 
prove their patriotism to party colleagues 
and to fend off the charge that they have 
let the U.S. push China around. 

The Chinese have another complaint. 
Because it fears the hemorrhaging of so¬ 
phisticated, militarily useful American 
technology abroad, the Pentagon held up 
the delivery of two advanced IBM com¬ 
puter systems that had been promised to 
China for its census and seismographic 
research. The Chinese accused the U.S. of 
“discrimination.” They were particularly 
miffed since they have provided the Pen¬ 
tagon with access to useful information 
about Soviet military technology. Late in 
the Carter Administration, China agreed 
to let the U.S. monitor Soviet missile tests 
from top secret intelligence-gathering sta¬ 
tions in Sinkiang province. 

But even without these irritants in the 
relationship, the Peking leaders may still 
be trying to distance themselves from the 


I year, and Reagan is cool on the idea of 
I making a trip of his own next year. 

Sensing the danger, the Chinese have 
used the recent visits of Nixon in Septem¬ 
ber and former Secretary of Stale Henry 
Kissinger in early October to send dis¬ 
creet positive signals back to Washington. 
Nixon and Kissinger were both told re¬ 
peatedly by the top Chinese leaders that 
there is no need for concern about Ilyi¬ 
chev's return to Peking. Deng said that 
“no real and fundamental improvement 
in Sino-Soviet relations” was possible un¬ 
til the U.S.S.R. had met three conditions. 
The Soviets must pull out of Afghanistan, 
which shares a narrow border with China. 
Moscow must end its support for Viet 
Nam's military takeover of Cambodia. 
Indochina is the soft underbelly of the 
P.R.C. Peking sees the Hanoi regime as 
threatening enough in its own right, all 
the more so since it is an ally of the 
U.S.S.R. Finally, the Soviets must with¬ 
draw their divisions from Mongolia and 
reduce forces along China's northern 
frontier. Yet at the very outset of the ne¬ 
gotiations in Peking, Ilyichev refused to 
discuss the Chinese demands. Last week, 
shortly before the talks adjourned. Vice 


some troops from the border. While that 
would not come close to fulfilling Peking's 
conditions for normal relations with Mos¬ 
cow, it might accelerate the apprehension 
in the U.S about the value of the China 
connection. That, in turn, could further 
embolden the Taiwan lobby, weaken the 
resistance within the Administration to 
new. more provocative arms sales to Tai¬ 
wan, and further undermine Sino-U.S. 
relations. 

A far happier outcome would be for 
the Chinese to stop their public scolding 
of President Reagan and Secretary Shultz, 
entice them to Peking, and offer them in 
person the sorts of reassurances they have 
been trying to convey through Private 
Citizens Nixon and Kissinger. The geo¬ 
political imperatives that brought the two 
nations together a decade ago are now 
more compelling than ever. But the mutu¬ 
al confidence and respect that Nixon and 
Chou En-lai were able to establish have 
not proved to be transferable to their suc¬ 
cessors. For the strategic partnership be¬ 
tween China and the U.S. to survive, there 
will have to be a restoration of some per¬ 
sonal rapport between the principal part¬ 
ners themselves. — By Strobe Tifoott j 
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Reflections of a China Hand 

W hen the man who initiated the present U.S. policy to¬ 
ward China returned to Peking last month to com¬ 
memorate his triumphal 1972 presidential visit, China’s cur¬ 
rent leaders hailed him as “an old friend” and treated him as 
a visiting head of state. Shortly after Richard Nixon’s return 
home. Time Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott inter¬ 
viewed him at his office in New York City and found him 
relishing the role of elder internationalist. Now 69, Nixon is 
convinced that his accomplishments in foreign policy will 
vindicate his presidency. He is proudest of his role in renew¬ 
ing U.S. relations with China. His optimism on the future of 
Sino-American relations is based not only on nostalgia but 
on cogent analysis and firsthand experience. 

In Nixon's view, the resumption of negotiations between 
the People's Republic and the Soviet Union is not necessarily a 
cause for alarm. “What brought us and the Chinese together 
ten years ago—the Soviet threat—is greater now than before, 
and the Chinese know it at least as well as we do,” he says. 
“Still, 1 am not among those 
who believe it would be 
good for us if the Soviet 
Union and China went at 
each other. Let’s suppose 
tensions were to escalate 
and the Soviet Union were 
to jump the Chinese. In the 
nuclear age, such a conflict 
would inevitably lead to 
global war.” 

Added Nixon: “There¬ 
fore, a reduction in Sino- 
Soviet tensions should be 
welcomed. Besides, a last¬ 
ing relationship between 
the U.S. and China cannot 
be based solely, or even 
primarily, on fear of the 
Soviet Union; for as the fear diminishes, the relationship 
comes to an end.” 

Nor is Nixon upset that the Chinese are stepping up 
criticism of the U.S. in their propaganda aimed at the Third 
World. “It's not in our interests for us to be in lockstep with 
them,” he says. “It is, however, in our interests for them to 
pose an ideologically attractive alternative to Soviet influ¬ 
ence in poor, developing countries and to prevent the Soviets 
from being the only major spokesman for those countries. 
The Chinese feel they have to kick us around a bit to keep 
their own credentials as a Third World nation.” 

What do the Chinese leaders think of Ronald Reagan’s 
brand of anti-Sovietism? “They’re too intelligent and sophis¬ 
ticated to tell me. What I sense is that deep down they wel¬ 
come and respect an Administration that’s anti-Soviet and 
that’s committed to a military buildup. But what concerns 
them is how effective and realistic its policies are. And on 
that the jury is still out.” 

Nixon would like tosee a shift in Sino-American relations 
from an emphasis on strategic cooperation against the Soviet 
Union to economic cooperation, “not on a modest, but on a 
massive scale ” He believes the Chinese want the same thing. 
“When I first went to the People's Republic in 1972,” he re¬ 
calls, “the conversation was all geopolitics. Economic assis¬ 
tance hardly came up at all. Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
made clear that they weren’t about to sell their ideology for a 
bowl of economic pottage. What we talked about was survival 
in the face of the common Soviet threat. On this last trip, by 
contrast, the present leaders wanted to talk about their econo- 
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my and what the U.S., the richest nation in the world, can do 
to help China, the most populous and one of the poorest.” 

Nixon believes that the priority the People’s Republic is 
giving to economic development may provide a way out of 
the conundrum of Taiwan. Says he: “There’s no question 
that the Taiwan issue has poisoned relations for the 1 past two 
years. Some people here in the U.S. took the attitude that 
they could do anything they wanted with regard to Taiwan, 
and that forced the Chinese leaders to demonstrate that Pe¬ 
king can't be taken for granted, that China has other places 
to turn to. Let’s keep the problem on the back burner and not 
go off on new arms sales [to Taiwan] at least so long as Pe¬ 
king continues down the path of'peacefully resolving' the is¬ 
sue. I think it will be resolved subtly. The Chinese know they 
need a vital, economically strong Taiwan and Hong Kong 
too. Both, I think, may eventually end up in some sort of a 
loose federation or commonwealth with the People’s Repub¬ 
lic. They don’t know exactly how it will work, but it will be 
very clever.” 

What about the evolution of Chinese Communism itself? 
Nixon sees Deng Xiaoping, his comrades and his successors 

facing a deep dilemma. 

“On the one hand, as prag¬ 
matists, they know that 
doctrinaire Communism 
simply doesn't work. 
They’re impressed and 
even awed by what they 
see in Japan, South Korea, 
Singapore and the other 
non-Communist countries 
of Asia as compared to 
their own situation. They 
know that what China 
needs is a true Great Leap 
Forward and that Commu¬ 
nism won’t get them there. 

On the other hand, they 
also know that the Com¬ 
munist system provides the 
best way in the world for a set of leaders to stay in power. 

Also, they haven't washed out of themselves their upbringing 
as Marxists.” 

Nixon believes that the U.S. can coax the Chinese in the 
right direction by providing them with Western technology. 

He hastens to add: “That does not necessarily mean military 
technology. We should reduce the profile ol our military 
partnership with them. There is no point in having Ameri¬ 
can Secretaries of Defense running over there all the time, 
putting on their hard hats and huffing and puffing. [Former 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown visited China in 1980, 
and Caspar Weinberger wants to go.J For one thing, that 
kind of display doesn’t scare the Russians; it just makes 
them more conspiratorial. The Russians know the Chinese 
are light-years behind them militarily, and the U.S. couldn’t 
do much to change that even if it wanted to. 

“The best way to help China is to strengthen its econo¬ 
my. A weak China invites aggression. Therefore, what they 
need most is the technology to build up their industry. [The . . „ 
Reagan Administration] has got to break the roadblocks 
with regard to technology transfer.” 

InNixon’sview.itwouldbeagravemistakefortheU.S.to . 
miss the opportunity now available. Says he: “China, with its 
population and resources, is eventually going to be a super¬ 
power in any event. It is vital that we help them become a 
superpower associated with the West rather than one that is 
against us. Developingihat relatk>nship,which will take skill¬ 
ful leadership, could be ttteoverriding factor of the next ten 
years, perhaps of the next century . It may change the world ” 
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Dang Xiaoping and Nixon confer during September visit to Peking 
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CANADA 

Facing a Winter of Discontent 

Trudeau looks to the U.S. as the economic malaise deepens 


A n expectant air filled Ottawa’s usually 
humdrum international airport last 
week as a covey of private U.S. corporate 
jets disgorged their prosperous-looking 
passengers. Hustled through customs and 
whisked downtown to the green-gabled 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, the vips were as¬ 
signed to a special 34-suite wing set aside 
for their visit, and even hotel employees 
were sworn to secrecy about their identi¬ 
ties. Thus began an unusual gathering of 
21 top U.S. businessmen, including senior 
executive officers of six major oil compa¬ 
nies,* invited to Ottawa for a private chat 
with Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Tru¬ 
deau about Canada’s troubled investment 


climate. It was an important symbolic 
move in Trudeau's campaign, as he put it 
last week, “to restore Canada's fitness to 
survive economically in a world where the 
survival of the fittest nations has become 
the rule of life." 

There was ample cause for concern. 
With unemployment at a record 12.2#. 
an inflation rate of 10.6# and a budget 
deficit of $16 billion, the hush-hush parley 
with influential U.S investors was central 
to Trudeau's new strategy for reversing 
Canada's worst economic crisis since the 
Depression. Last month Trudeau laid the 
foundation for his plan by ordering a 

* John E Swearingen, chairman. Standard Oil of In¬ 
diana. Allen E. Murray, executive vice president. 
Mobil Oil; R, Thornton Savage, vice president. Stan¬ 
dard Oil of California. Robert A. Teitsworth. execu¬ 
tive vice president. Occidental Petroleum; Charles J 
WtotMch, chairman. Cities Service Co . and Theo 
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shake-up in 18 of 36 Cabinet portfolios. 
His object: restore a measure of confi¬ 
dence to the country's private sector by 
shifting a number of ministers identified 
with past efforts to “Canadianize” owner¬ 
ship of industry. 

Since then Trudeau has tried to con¬ 
vince Canadians and Canada's crucial 
U.S. trading partners that the widely criti¬ 
cized 1973 Foreign Investment Review 
Act (f.i.R.a.) and the National Energy 
Program (N.E.P.) need not discourage 
badly needed foreign investment. He has 
emphasized Canada's economic vulnera¬ 
bility during a period of world recession, a 
factor that is mainly due to a heavy reli¬ 


ance on foreign trade, which currently ac¬ 
counts for 30# of Canada's G.N.P. Said 
Trudeau last week in the first of three 
15-minute televised addresses to the na¬ 
tion: “A difficult winter lies ahead. We 
face a challenge unlike any our genera¬ 
tion has faced. We must keep our markets 
open to others in order to secure access to 
their markets. We must meet the compe¬ 
tition at home and abroad.'' 

The burst of activity in Ottawa 
amounted to a dramatic exercise in fence 
mending for the nimble and wily Tru¬ 
deau, who celebrated his 63rd birthday 
last week. There were plenty of fences to 
mend. His Liberal government is at its 
lowest ebb in popularity since Trudeau 
first took office in April 1968. A recent 
Gallup poll showed that Trudeau, half¬ 
way through his third five-year term as 
Prime Minister, and his Liberal Party 


would be soundly defeated if elections 
were held today. The projected winner: 
Joe Clark's Progressive Conservative Par¬ 
ty, with 45# of the vote, compared with 
30# for the Liberals and 22# for the so¬ 
cialist New Democrats. (Clark had a 
lackluster nine-month stint as Prime 
Minister in 1979-80; it ended with Tru¬ 
deau's re-election.) Despite a landmark 
victory in repatriating Canada's 115- 
year-old British-held constitution last 
April, Trudeau's attempts to consolidate 
Ottawa’s power over Canada's semi- 
autonomous provinces have drawn heavy 
fire from all ten provincial premiers, 
ranging from Separatist Rend Levesque of 
Quebec to Peter Lougheed in oil- and gas- 
rich Alberta. 

O nly two weeks ago. the Liberals 
suffered humiliating defeats in three 
parliamentary by-elections in Ontario, 
though Trudeau’s party still maintains a 
two-seat majority of 146 to 144 in the 
House of Commons. Liberals also failed 
in a bid to wrest control of the New 
Brunswick legislature from Progressive 
Conservative Premier Richaid Hatfield. 
These electoral setbacks coupled with low 
ratings in national opinion polls have led 
to inevitable speculation that Trudeau 
might at last be preparing to step down. 
One wag in Alberta even solicited $10 
checks frpm Canadians around the coun¬ 
try on the theory that an accumulated $5 
million could be used to bribe the Prime 
Minister to quit. But the elegant, often im¬ 
perious Trudeau seems in no mood to 
throw in the towel. 

Trudeau candidly admits that Canada 
is “in trouble." He is less straightforward, 
however, in accepting blame for the com¬ 
bination of nationalistic fervor and eco¬ 
nomic mismanagement that has alienated 
foreign investors and Canadian business¬ 
men alike during the past two years. Wor¬ 
ried by the rise of protectionism in world 
trade, the Trudeau government moved in 
the mid-1970s to assert more Canadian 
control over the economy, which is heavily 
reliant on branch plants of U.S., West Ger¬ 
man and British companies. In 1973 the 
Foreign Investment Review Agency was 
created to screen foreign takeovers and, 
more recently, new foreign investment in 
Canada. Reason: the government felt it 
was losing too many benefits as the parent 
companies kept the best jobs, sophisticat¬ 
ed research and development programs, 
and export markets while leaving the 
subsidiary to serve the relatively small 
Canadian market 

Then, in 1980, Ottawa initiated the 
n.e.P. to increase the production of natu¬ 
ral gas and oil as well as exploration in 
Canada’s Arctic and Atlantic Coast ar¬ 
eas. In addition, the N.E.P. was designed 
to increase Canadian ownership of the 
U.S.-dominated Canadian energy indus¬ 
try. Overall, the Trudeau government de¬ 
clared its intention to assure fully 50# 
Canadian ownership of the oil and gas in¬ 
dustry by 1990, up from 20% in 1980 



An exercise In fence mending; the Prime Minister greets American business leaders in Ottawa 


"To survive economically in a world where the survival of the fittest has become the rule ." 







While American investors 
fumed, Canadian firms rushed in 
to buy out assets of U S. firms in 
Canada with the generous back¬ 
ing of Canadian banks. In one of 
the biggest and most highly pub¬ 
licized transactions, Canada's 
Dome Petroleum spent $3.2 bil¬ 
lion acquiring Hudson's Bay Oil & 
Gas. There were also widespread 
takeovers in mining, chemicals 
and real estate. In 1980-81 Cana¬ 
dian companies invested more 
than $7.3 billion in foreign-held 
assets, creating a massive drain on 
the economy. 

Then in mid-1981, when high 
interest rates in the U.S. and the 
international oil glut depressed 
booming energy prices, investors 
suddenly began dumping Dome 
and other oil stocks. Interest rates 
on the amassed debt grew to a 
nightmarish 22%, while a pro¬ 
longed battle raged between Otta¬ 
wa and the energy-producing 
provinces, especially Alberta, over 



« for a cap of 6% on wage increases 
| through 1983 and 5% in 1984. 
•Five provinces, including Onlar- 

Quebec and British Columbia, 
have already implemented simi¬ 
lar programs at Ottawa's urging. 
Though the wage freeze has won 
considerable public support, it is 
not expected to have much im¬ 
pact on unemployment, and will 
only dampen consumer spending. 
Summarizes Thibault: "The gov¬ 
ernment is so overburdened by 
debt that it can’t afford to stimu¬ 
late the country. Business isn't go¬ 
ing to do it That leaves exports.” 

Thibaulfs curt analysis aptly 
describes the corner the Trudeau 
government has backed itself 
into. After several years of ap¬ 
pearing to discourage increased 
U.S. investment in Canada, Tru¬ 
deau has little choice but to re¬ 
verse himself if the flow of U.S. 
dollars northward is to speed up 
again—and Canadian goods are 
to find their way to U.S. markets. 


federal taxes and royalties. Last Prime Minister Trudeau reviews speech before addressing the nation The immediate task, contended 


month Dome, one of Canada's 
largest corporations, was saved from 
bankruptcy with an emergency bailout by 
a consortium of four major Canadian 
banks. In more than 30 years Dome had 
managed to pile up $7.4 billion in debts on 
$8 billion in assets. Bui the flagship of the 
government’s efforts to Canadianize the 
oil industry (Dome controls the 5,800-mile 
natural gas pipeline from western to east¬ 
ern Canada, as well as exploration rights 
on millions of acres of land in several 
countries) could not be allowed to fail. 

The setbacks that sent Dome reeling 
also staggered the Canadian economy 
Between January and September of this 
year, 8,074 businesses went bankrupt. The 
gross domestic product dropped a precipi¬ 
tous 7.8% from June 1981 to July of this 
year. Canada's foreign debt skyrocketed 
from $23.1 billion in 1970 to $73.3 billion 
last year, of which $54.6 billion is owed to 
the U.S., by far Canada's largest trading 
partner. Servicing the gross public debt of 
$102 billion alone will cost the govern¬ 
ment $14.6 billion in 1982-83. the largest 
single item in the federal budget. 

Housing starts plummeted to 87,000 
from an annual rate of some 200,000 be¬ 
fore 1980 Canada’s 1.4 million unem¬ 
ployed received $498 million in benefits 
in July, up from $243 million the same 
month last year. By Christmas, weekly 
unemployment payments of $115 will run 
out for an estimated 500,000 Canadians, 
and nearly 10,000 more are slated to 
join the welfare rolls each month during 
the first half of 1983. Worse, the govern¬ 
ment estimates that unemployment will 
continue above 10% until 1985. Says 
Carl Beigie, a prominent economist in 
Toronto: “We're paying the price for 
not facing up to the oil price shocks, and 
we’re going to take a long while getting 
out of it.” 

The social costs have already begun 
to mount In northeastern Ontario, un¬ 


employment stands at 19%, putting it 
among the four worst-hit regions of 
Canada, along with areas of Quebec. 
Newfoundland and British Columbia. In 
Sudbury, where the Inco and Falcon- 
bridge nickel smelters have been closed 
down since June. 30% of the population 
is jobless. Says David Rivard, director of 
the Sault Sainte Marie, Ont.., Family 
Services Center: “Were seeing increases 
in violence and assaults, more vandal¬ 
ism in the school system and increased 
alcoholism.” 

“The consumer is scared as hell,” says 
Laurent Thibault, vice president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers' Association. 
Trudeau responded to the economic crisis 
last June with the so-called six and five 
wage-restraint program, which provides 
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new Finance Minister Marc La- 
londe in a speech in New York two weeks 
ago, is to counter "images of instability 
and hostility to foreign investment” that 
have permeated the U.S. view of Canada. 
Canadian Ambassador to the U.S. Alan 
Gottlieb counts 53 pieces of legislation 
pending in Washington that would curtail 
U.S-Canada trade. Says recently ap¬ 
pointed Trade and Industry Minister Ed 
Lumley: “The U.S. and Canada do $90 
billion a year of business together, almost 
as much as all the European Community 
put together. Canada has always had a 
dreadful time making the Americans un¬ 
derstand that.” Says Lalonde, who only 
months ago headed the as Energy 

Minister: “The Canadian government 
does not discourage foreign investment.” 

Many Canadian businessmen argue 
that relatively mild protectionist devices 
like r.i.R.A. and n.e.p. result in a dispro¬ 
portionately negative attitude toward 
Canada among their American counter¬ 
parts, and have called on the government 
to take a more conciliatory position to¬ 
ward Washington. Says Conservative 
Member of Parliament Michael Wilson: 
“Americans don’t really understand the 
impact of many of their actions on us. We 
have an education job to do. We’ve lost 
American good will a little bit.” 

Last week there was some indication 
that Trudeau had heeded his critics’ calls. 
His private lessons did not seem to be lost 
on the visiting U.S. corporate chieftains. 
Though admitting he still had differences 
with Trudeau over Canadian economic 
policy, Richard Godwin of the California- 
based Bechtel Corp. conceded that “we 
generally consider them to be not serious 
in nature.” Said First National Bank of 
Boston Chairman Richard Hill: “We had 
a good explanation of why we are the way 
we are. We learned a lot.” At best it was a 
small first step on Canada’s long road to¬ 
ward economic recovery. a 
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From a podium flanked by hay bales, Reagan pitches for re-election of House G.O.P. Leader Robert Michel, left, in Illinois 


Does It Play jn Peoria? 

The issue is the economy, and both parties are dodging 


© Political campaigns 
arc wretched forums 
^ for debating econom¬ 
ic policy. Passionate 
partisan oratory in¬ 
variably oversimpli¬ 
fies, when it does 
not downright dis¬ 
tort, what by their nature are formidably 
complex issues. And that is the case, in 
spades, for the mid-term election cam¬ 
paign now plodding toward its conclusion 
at the polls next Tuesday. 

The issues, certainly, are pressing. The 
nation is racked by the highest unemploy¬ 
ment rate in 42 years. Recovery remains 
elusive, as was demonstrated by last 
week's economic news, a maddeningly fa¬ 
miliar mixture of plus and minus signs 
The pluses: lower interest rates, higher 
housing starts, more stock-market exuber¬ 
ance. Big minus: very sluggish production. 
The Congress to be chosen next week will 
have to decide how to trim gargantuan 
budget deficits that threaten to choke off 
the recovery whenever it does come. 

Unfortunately, though probably inev¬ 
itably. the campaign has developed little 
in the way of reasoned debate on how to 
, * deal with these woes. Instead, it has 
j£$. 


turned into an exercise in finger pointing. 
Democrats blame the recession on Ron¬ 
ald Reagan. He retorts that it is the inev¬ 
itable consequence of years of Democratic 
lax-and-spend policies that he is slowly 
correcting, 'i didn’t cause this recession.” 
Reagan last week told a rally of several 
thousand Republicans in economically 
distressed Peoria. 

Neither side is offering the electorate 
reliable guidance in assessing the truly vi¬ 
tal questions: llow should one strike a bal¬ 
ance between the successes and failures of 
the complex of policies that goes by the 
name of Reaganomics, and do the Demo¬ 
crats have a genuine alternative? In the 
end, of course, each voter must decide, but 
it is possible to make a constructive analy¬ 
sis that can help illuminate the choices. 

To begin with, a prolonged and severe 
recession probably would have been the 
result of any determined attempt to bring 
inflation under control. And, as Reagan 
points out. that attempt had to be made 
The experience of the 1970s proves that 
no lasting prosperity is possible in an in¬ 
flation-ridden economy. Throughout the 
decade, surges of inflation kept under¬ 
mining every economic advance, and the 
rates of both price increases and unem¬ 


ployment rose irregularly but seemingly 
inexorably Democrats who assail the Re¬ 
publican President for inducing a slump j 
conveniently forget that Jimmy Carter all 
but openly engineered a recession in 1980 
as a means of reducing inflation. That 
downturn, however, was too short to ac¬ 
complish much. 

T he current slide has had much 
more effect. As Reagan constantly 
reminds the nation, the rate of 
price increases has tumbled from 
12.4^ in 1980 to 5.1 r /< so far this year, an 
accomplishment that few economists 
would have thought possible two years 
ago. A major reason is Paul Volcker. 
chairman of the independent Federal Re¬ 
serve Board (and a Carter appointee) 
Volcker has been tenaciously holding 
down the growth of the money supply, 
thereby starving inflation of monetary 
fuel. No matter: Reagan has consistently 
supported Volcker and is entitled to share 
in the credit. 

Where Reagan can be faulted, legiti¬ 
mately and severely, is in telling the na¬ 
tion, and initially himself, that the transi* 
lion from runaway to moderate inflation 
could be accomplished without serious 




pain. Throughout his first year in of¬ 
fice, Reagan promised to reduce both in¬ 
flation and unemployment simultaneous¬ 
ly. The three-year 25% tax cut that he 
rammed through Congress would spark a 
job-creating boom, he insisted, while deep 
cuts in social-spending programs and the 
tight-money policy would whittle down 
inflation. 

N o doubt the President really be¬ 
lieved it, but it should not have 
been difficult to see that his poli¬ 
cies were at war with each other. 
In a 6,500-word article in this week’s New 
York Times Magazine, the paper’s White 
House correspondent Steven R. Weisman 
reports that many of Reagan s closest 
aides and allies early realized that the 
deep tax cuts, combined with enormous 
increases in military spending that Rea¬ 
gan and Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger insisted on, would produce 
dangerous deficits. These doublers alleg¬ 
edly included White House Chief of Staff 
James Baker, former Domestic Affairs 
Adviser Martin Anderson, former Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers Chairman Mur¬ 
ray Weidenbaum and Senate Majority 
Leader Howard Baker. According to 
Weisman, however, “loyalty, uncertainty, 
timidity, miscalculation, expedience and 
general weariness combined” to keep 
them from forcefully voicing their misgiv¬ 
ings to the confident President until after 
the policies had been locked in place. 

The mix of incompatible policies 
probably made the recession longer and 
deeper than it had to be. Deficits did in¬ 
deed soar, to about $113 billion or so in 
the fiscal year that ended Sept. 30, com¬ 
pelling the Federal Reserve to intensify 
its money squeeze That brought down in¬ 
flation, but at the price of continued high 
interest rates that clamped down on con¬ 
sumer-credit purchases, hindered busi¬ 
ness borrowing for investment, and drove 
many businesses into bankruptcy. In the 
past few weeks the Fed has been pumping 
out more money, a move that Reagan ap¬ 
proves, and interest rates have fallen. But 
if deficits had been lower, the Federal Re¬ 
serve might have let up on its squeeze 
sooner, interest rates could have declined 
earlier and faster, and the recession might 
have been less prolonged. 

Even now, Reagan lends to gloss over 
the amount of pain that must yet be en¬ 
dured if inflation is to he kept down. The 
President has been talking of an immi¬ 
nent recovery since the start of the year, 
but waiting for it so far has been about as 
frustrating as waiting for Godot. There 
were some genuinely hopeful signs last 
week: a 14% September jump in housing 
starts, which traditionally lead an up¬ 
swing; a 1% rise in consumer spending; a 
continued stock-market surge that lifted 
the Dow Jones industrial average above 
1,030, its highest point in more than nine 
years. But total output of goods and ser¬ 
vices, adjusted for inflation, rose only .8% 
in the third quarter, vs. a 2.1% gain in the 
preceding three months. Production al¬ 
most surely will be too low to make any 


dent soon in the 10.1% unemployment 
rate; unemployment may even go a bit 
higher in the next few months. 

Moreover, when a recovery does start, 
it is unlikely to be the “solid” one that 
Reagan spoke of as recently as his Sept. 28 
news conference. The consensus among 
economists is that production gains in 
1983 will only be about half as strong as 
the 7% that has been traditional in the 
first year of recovery and that the unem¬ 
ployment rate at best is likely to stay close 
to 9% through 1983. it may be that no 
more vigorous rebound can be expected 
without reigniting inflation, but that fact 
ought to be faced rather than evaded. 

All this makes an irresistible target 
for Democratic attack But would the 
opposition party do any better? There is 
little reason to think so. Worse, those 
Democrats who talk of alternatives to 
Reaganomics frequently put forward 
ideas that could all too easily make the 
economic mess even worse. 

The leading Democratic campaign¬ 
ers, former Vice President Walter Mon¬ 
dale and Senator Edward Kennedy, have 
begun talking a jingoistic line that unmis¬ 
takably implies moves to limit imports of 
foreign goods. Says Mondale: "We have to 
stop showing the white flag, to start run- 


tow'ard protectionism would almost surely 
destroy more jobs than it would save by 
provoking foreign retaliation that would 
crimp American exports—now 12% of 
the gross national product—and by im¬ 
peding world trade enough to deepen the 
worldwide recession. 

Old-line liberal I3emocrats urge pub¬ 
lic-works programs to create jobs Says 
Henry Reuss. chairman of the Joint Eco¬ 
nomic Committee: "Our streets, schools, 
water systems, ports, railroads are falling 
apart. That's what F.D.R. was up against 
50 years ago. Then the Government 
rolled up its sleeves and found jobs for 
people.” True enough, but heavy spending 
on public works now would deepen the al¬ 
ready alarming deficits. Other Democrats 
assail Reagan's cuts in such social pro¬ 
grams as food stamps, welfare and student 
loans, implying that were they in control 
they would spend more. But where the 
money would come from is a subject they 
usually avoid 

The so-called Atari Democrats talk a 
more responsible line. Putting their faith 
in high technology to strengthen the econ¬ 
omy. they advocate a, so far. distressingly 
vague program of tax and investment in¬ 
centives to spur expansion of rising indus¬ 
tries such as semiconductors and comput¬ 



ing up the American flag, and to turn 
around, fight.” Says Kennedy: “We must 
take whatever steps we must to see that 
Americans in the 1980s and 1990s will be 
buying American products.'' Both made 
these remarks to a convention of United 
Steelworkers in a transparent effort to win 
labor endorsement for their expected con¬ 
test for the 1984 Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

Unfortunately, their pressure may be 
having an effect. Though Reagan gener¬ 
ally has resisted protectionist pressures, 
his Administration last week concluded 
an agreement with the European Com¬ 
munity, under which that ten-nation 
group pledged to hold steel shipments to 
the U,S. to I million tons under the 1981 
level of 6,5 million tons. Any further move 


er software, as well as job retraining 
programs to cushion the plight of workers 
laid off in declining “smokestack” indus¬ 
tries such as steel and autos. As an option 
for the future, the strategy is well worth 
debate, presuming that somehow the 
money could be found, but it is not much 
help in confronting the overwhelming 
problem facing the Congress that will be 
elected next Tuesday. 

That issue, without question, is the 
ocean of red ink. The Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget has compiled figures in¬ 
dicating that without further cuts in 
spending or increases in taxes, the deficit 
might soar to $175 billion in fiscal 1984 
and $220 billion in fiscal 1989. Deficits of 
anything close to that scale would force 
enough Government borrowing to kick up 
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interest rales again, cutting short a recov¬ 
ery or preventing it from ever getting 
started, unless the Federal Reserve 
poured out enough new money to risk fir¬ 
ing up inflation once more. IT 

Neither party is squarely facing up to 
the problem Some White House aides 
fear that Reagan will not even recognize 
its existence. The President talks of bring¬ 
ing down the deficits by further cuts in so¬ 
cial programs That may be necessary, but 
it will be far from sufficient. Reagan's 
aides figure the most that can be saved is 
$50 billion a year. Alternatively, Reagan i 
tells his aides that the long-awaited recov¬ 
ery will stem the red ink. That is an equal¬ 
ly wan hope- by one Administration esli- 
j male, an upswing that would reduce the 
| jobless rate to 1% next year, which is far 
! more of a boom than anyone dares to pre¬ 
dict. would still leave a deficit of about 
$100 billion annually. 

The only strategy that offers much i 
hope for a deep reduction in the deficits 
would be a combination of cuts in social 
programs that so far have largely es¬ 
caped the ax—-above all. Social Securi¬ 
ty- a slash in the military budget and a 
rise in taxes. But Reagan will not even 
discuss paring back military spending, 
and he said in his latest news confer¬ 
ence that only a “palace coup” could 
move him to accept higher taxes. The 
Democrats have also shied away from 
ad vocal ing less military spending or Demo nstrators greet the President in Omaha 
higher taxes, while some call for public- But do the Democrats have an alternative? 



works programs that would make the 
deficits even worse. 

Social Security is a prize example of 
the way ideological bickering and the 
passions of the campaign are keeping 
both parties from facing economic reality. 
The trust fund on which the system's pen¬ 
sion checks are drawn almost ran dry in 
October. It will have to borrow $1.5 bil¬ 
lion from the separate Medicare and dis¬ 
ability-insurance funds to send out on 
time the checks that are to be mailed 
Nov. 3, the day after the election. The 
trust fund will need another $7 billion to 
$11 billion to maintain prompt payments 
through the first six months of 1983. Af¬ 
ter that, its borrowing authority expires 
Even if that authority is renewed by Con¬ 
gress. the three funds together are likely 
to go broke some time in 1984. Collec¬ 
tions of the Social Security payroll tax, 
which have been held down by mass un¬ 
employment, simply are not large enough 
to maintain benefits that by law rise auto¬ 
matically with increases in consumer 
prices. 


T here is no secret aboui what must 
be done, either the payroll tax 
must be raised further, or some 
limit must be imposed on future 
benefit increases, or both But Reagan 
has declared himself opposed to any in¬ 
crease in the payroll lax, and the Demo¬ 
crats have been railing against any 
thought of limiting benefit increases. The 
Democratic National Committee a few 
days ago sent voters a mailing designed to 
look like an official Social Security an¬ 
nouncement. The envelopes resembled 
those that contain Social Security checks 
and proclaimed, in large letters, IMPOR¬ 
TANT SOCIAL SECURITY INFORMATION: 
CONTENTS REQUIRE IMMEDIATE ATTEN¬ 
TION. Inside, voters found a letter from 
Party Chairman Charles Manatl warning 
that “unless you and J act—and act im¬ 
mediately [obviously by electing more 
Democrats to Congress!—Social Security 
benefits could be drastically reduced or 
destroyed.” 

Despite such demagoguery, the eco¬ 
nomic prospects are by no means entirely 
bleak. Politicians who thunder their in¬ 
tractability during campaigns are some¬ 
times amenable to compromise after¬ 
ward. And if the looming deficits can 
somehow be brought down, there is a 
strong chance that with inflation on the 
wane a recovery next year, no matter how 
distressingly slow at first, could be lasting. 
So staunch a liberal Democrat as Econo¬ 
mist Walter Heller concedes that the 
Reagan Administration could “luck into” 
a period of rapid, noninflationary growth 
beginning in the mid-1980s. The pros¬ 
pects for that happy outcome, says Re¬ 
publican Economist Herbert Stein, “will 
be enhanced if after Election Day all 
parties will forget what they said during 
the campaign.” —By George Jl Church. 

Reported by David Beckwith and John F. 
Stacks/Waatdngton 
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A Hot Time on the Hustings _ 

As elections near. Democrats wonder how many wins are enough 



Unifying the opposition: Mondale and Kennedy on the stump together in Boston last week 


® Not far from Jack¬ 
sonville, Ill., Ronald 
Reagan stood in front 
of a farm wagon piled 
high with freshly har¬ 
vested corn, defied 
the cold winds and 
predicted a warm 
economic climate just ahead. “It takes 
gumption to stick with longer-term solu¬ 
tions," he declared during a denunciation 
of the economic policies of past Demo¬ 
cratic Administrations. “I don't want to 
go back. Do you?" Standing ankle-deep in 
the dark mud, about 4,000 farmers mur¬ 
mured no. Like the rest of the nation, even 
this partisan campaign crowd sounded 
slightly unsure about the political course 
the nation should take as the 1982 cam¬ 
paign headed into its final days. 

The President went to Peoria and 
the prairies of Illinois last week to urge 
voters there, and across the nation, to 
‘stay the course," to stick with the eco¬ 
nomic program that has become the fo¬ 
cus of Campaign '82. Of course, Reagan 
himself is not on the ballot. The election 
is a typical mid-term medley of House. 
Senate and Governots’ races, each with 
its own mix of personalities and local 
concerns. But Reagan is on the road, 
both as a campaigner and a cause, be¬ 
cause the unspoken issue in race alter 
race is the economic program that he 
and the Republican Party embarked on 
almost two years ago, and specifically 


its role in pushing the national unem¬ 
ployment rate to 10.1 . 

For the Democrats, the economic is¬ 
sue is producing a rare semblance of uni¬ 
ty: a wholehearted agreement to disagree 
with the President. ' The Reagan pro¬ 
gram is not working because it is not fair," 
said House Speaker Tip O'Neill in a reply 
to Reagan's regular Saturday radio talk. 
Two once, and no doubt future, foes on 
the primary trail, former Vice President 
Waller Mondale and Senator Ldward 
Kennedy, joined last week for a friendly 
vaudeville tour of Boston, to “help" Ken¬ 
nedy in his easy march toward re-elec¬ 
tion. Said Mondale of his prime competi¬ 
tor for the 1984 nomination: “Kennedy is 
a great Senator, and 1 want to keep him in 
the United States Senate—for at least six 
more years." Kennedy in turn pledged: 
“He has been my friend, he is my friend 
today, and he will be my friend, come 
what may." 

National policies rarely determine the 
outcome of many individual mid-term 
elections. But unemployment has now be¬ 
come a local issue as depressed communi¬ 
ties and neighborhoods are increasingly 
shaken by the epidemic of layoffs and 
business failures. Nowhere is that concern 
more evident than in that symbol of 
heartland America, Peoria (pop. 124,000, 
unemployment rate 16.5%) where the 
Pabst brewery earlier this year locked its 
gates, the Caterpillar Tractor Co. plant 
has laid off 8,000 workers over the past 


two years, and House Minority Leader 
Robert Michel, who faithfully shepherded 
the Reaganomics revolution through 
Congress is having a substantially more 
difficult race than he might have expect¬ 
ed. “Jobs, jobs, jobs." says Democrat 
G Douglas Stephens, who is running 
against Michel. “Thai's what 99 out of 100 
people on the street say is their concern." 
So at a re-election rally featuring bal¬ 
loons, banners and Crooner Pat Boone. 
Reagan tried to ride to Michel's rescue. “1 
didn't cause this recession." the President 
said. “Bob Michel didn't cause it. But 1 do 
have a responsibility for getting us out. 
and I can't do it without Bob Michel." 

After the 1980 Reagan landslide. Re¬ 
publicans dreamed of Michel becoming 
House Speaker in this election. But now 
the Democrats, who have a 49-seat House 
majority, seem likely to add at least 15 
new members to their ranks. White 
House Spokesman David Gergen said last 
week that the Administration would con¬ 
sider it a victory if Republicans “come up 
on the sunny side of 20" seats lost. Such a 
result would not be much worse than the 
party in power traditionally fares in first- 
term off-year elections, and would repre¬ 
sent neither a rejection nor a reaffirma¬ 
tion of Reagan's policies. But even such 
modest losses would jeopardize the tenu¬ 
ous coalition that allowed Reagan to win 
victories for his tax and social-spending 
cuts, it would provide the Democrats with 
their goal of a “mid-course correction" to 
curb what they view as the more radical 
aspects of Reagan's programs. 

T he key to an even greater Democratic 
shift will be the turnout of the unem¬ 
ployed. Another crucial bloc will be work¬ 
ers who fear they could soon join the job¬ 
less ranks. If those suffering from the 
recession are too disillusioned or apathet¬ 
ic to vote, as has often been the case, or if 
they stay home because they believe the 
Democrats are offering no alternatives, 
the Republicans will do well. But many 
strategists were saying last week that they 
sense a Republican Waterloo, with blue- 
collar workers joining the jobless and the 
worried in returning to the Democratic 
fold. “The fear factor is still there," says 
Representative Tony Coelho of Califor¬ 
nia, chairman of the Democratic Con¬ 
gressional Campaign Committee. “It's 
there with those who fear their job is 
next." Says Nancy Sipnott of the National 
Republican Congressional Committee: 
“Unemployment may be hurting us more 
than we thought." 

Both Democratic Pollster Peter Hart 
and Republican Pollster Robert Teeter 
last week said that it now seems possible 
for the Democrats to pick up two dozen 
House seats. Some analysts are even pre¬ 
dicting a 40-seat gain. Any figure in that 
range would be a major rejection of the 
President's policies and make it almost 
impossible for the Administration to push 
any new economic initiatives through 
Congress. Democrats would then finally 
be forced to offer their own alternative 
budget and tax priorities in conjunction 
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with the moderate Republican leadership 
in the Senate. Reagan's substantial de¬ 
fense-spending increases would probably 
be scaled back and social programs better 
protected. 

The Senate is unlikely to change 
hands. With only 13 of its 54 seats at 
stake, and most incumbents apparently 
secure, the G.O.P. expects to save its 
eight-member majority from more than 
one or two losses Within the states, how¬ 
ever, a more sizable shift is likely. Of the 
36 Governors' mansions up for grabs. 16 
are currently held by Republicans, and 
the Democrats have a chance of winning 
up to eleven of the 16. 

The psychological impact of the vot¬ 
ing results may well transcend the practi¬ 
cal outcome. If Republicans minimize 
their losses, it will give Reagan a new 
surge of perceived authority to continue 
the course he has set. A Democratic land¬ 
slide would frighten even those Republi¬ 
cans who were spared defeat into taking a 


Un ited Sta tes_ 

more independent line from the White 
House, indeed, the symbolic importance 
attached to the outcome could be self-ful¬ 
filling: even though the election is really a 
collection of 504 unrelated races, if both 
Democrats and Republicans increasingly 
view it as a referendum on Reagan's eco¬ 
nomic policies, the election could become 
just such a test. 

T he most critical testing ground is in 
the Midwest, where the recession has 
slammed into the heavy industries and 
fertile farm lands with a vengeance. Pop¬ 
ular Republican Governors are retiring in 
Ohio. Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. All of those seats could be cap¬ 
tured by Democrats. They are also hotly 
challenging Republican incumbents in 
Nebraska and Illinois, states that were on 
Reagan's itinerary last week. At an Oma¬ 
ha rally for Governor Charles Thone, who 
is in a tight race with Democrat Bob Ker¬ 
rey, the President preached his faith in 


economic recovery with a religious fervor. 
“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning." he said, borrow¬ 
ing from Psalm 30. “America has endured 
a long terrible night of economic hard¬ 
ship, but we are seeing the first welcome 
bursts of sunshine" 

Another significant battleground 
will be the 58 House seals that are emp¬ 
ty because either an incumbent is retir¬ 
ing or redistricting has created a new 
spot. In those places, the heavy advan¬ 
tages of incumbency will not be a fac¬ 
tor. Florida has four of the newly drawn 
seats, more than any other state. There, 
the Democrats, making an issue of So¬ 
cial Security as well as the economy, 
should carry at least two of the new 
districts. “Not since 1964 has Social 
Security played such an important part 
in a campaign," says Florida State Uni¬ 
versity Political Scientist Douglas St. 
Angelo. In California, where the Demo¬ 
crats controlled the redistricting process. 


Accentuating the Negative 

T hey were called “roarbacks,” those last-minute campaign 
charges of doubtful validity and howling viciousness that 
were so common in 19th century American politics. In this 
more enlightened age of television and marketing, the term 
has been forgotten, but the tactic endures. Indeed, negative 
political advertising seems to be growing, and getting mean¬ 
er, in the closing weeks of this year's campaign. 

Mudslinging has become an issue in itself in the Massa¬ 
chusetts congressional race between 
Republican Margaret Heckler and 
Democrat Barney Frank, two incum¬ 
bents who face each other as a result of 
redistricting. Among $220,000 worth of 
Heckler television commercials that hit 
the air this month is one charging that 
Frank “sponsored a bill to permit legal¬ 
ised prostitution ... and voted to re¬ 
duce the sentence for violent rape.” The 
facts: as a state legislator, Frank spon¬ 
sored a bill favored by police to allow 
cities to create “adult-entertainment 
zones,” and in Congress he voted for a 
new criminal code for Washington, 

DC., that would reduce penalties for 
rape as a way of persuading more juries 
to being convictions. The Boston Herald-American said 
Heckler “deliberately and callously distorted” the record. 

Negative advertising took a quantum leap in 1980, when 
a number of conservative groups successfully targeted liberal 
candidates, mostly Democrats, for defeat. This year no side 
has a monopoly on the practice, and the victims are hitting 
; back. In Pennsylvania, Democratic Gubernatorial Candi- 
' date Allen Ertel implied on the campaign trail that Republi¬ 
can Governor Richard Thornburgh bore part of the blame 
for a shooting spree by a deranged prison guard who killed 
1$ last month in Wilkes-Barre. In retaliation, Thornburgh 
put ads on television charging that his challenger was “si¬ 
lent” when white policemen in Harrisburg began selling Ku 
Klux Elan pins. Republican Congressman Cooper Evans of 
Iowa has been running commercials charging that Oppo- 
Lynn Cutler was absent from 25% of her meetings of 
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the Black Hawk County board of supervisors. Democrat 
Cutler responded by attacking Evans for missing 40% of the 
meetings of the House Agriculture Committee. Says Cutler's 
press secretary Chris Gresock: “Once the tone of a campaign 
is set, the other party is obliged to respond.” 

Pollsters are finding that in cases in which both candi¬ 
dates swing at each other, instead of touting their own merits, 
both may lose popularity. Says Robert Squier, who produces 
commercials, some of them negative, for Democrats: “You 
can end up with a situation where the voters say, If you want 
to fight it out, go do it alone.' ” Unfortunately, this is not al¬ 
ways the reaction. In the Iowa Gover¬ 
nor’s race, Democrat Roxanne Conlin 
ended a tailspin in the polls after she in¬ 
troduced ads charging that Republican 
Terry Branstad as a state legislator had 
voted against helping the handicapped. 
Says Conlin Aide JiU Wiley: “Negative 
is quick.” 

Perhaps the only positive thing to 
be said about negative advertising is 
that it sometimes backfires. The Na¬ 
tional Conservative Political Action 
Committee is spending $650,000 in ads 
aimed at unseating Maryland Demo¬ 
cratic Senator Paul Sarbanes. The cam¬ 
paign was so heavy-handed that Chal¬ 
lenger Lawrence Hogan has urged 
NCPAC “to get out of the state.” Republican Robin Beard of 
Tennessee is trying to topple Democratic Senator Jim Sasser 
with a series of denigrating commercials. One shows greedy 
hands grabbing bundles of hills from a crate labeled for¬ 
eign aid as a narrator accuses Sasser of sending “millions of 
your tax dollars” to such places as “Cambodia, Angola and 
Laos. Even Cuba.” Says a Fidel Castro look-alike as he lights 
his cigar with a $100 bill: M Mucktssimas gramas, Seftor Sas¬ 
ser. "(In fact, no foreign aid goes directly to these countries.) 
Another stows an elderly woman saying that Sasser voted 
for amnesty for Viet Nam draft dodgers. She starts to weep 
as she recalls that her sop was killed there. (No such vote 
ever occurred.) The tactic did not work: polls show Beard’s 
support dropping and his own negative ratings soaring. Cit¬ 
ing the &ds, the Nashville BoTiaer retracted its endorsement 
of Beard and supported Sasser^ ■ 






they are likely to win the state s 
two new seats and three or four others. 

A major consideration in many races 
will be the activity of blacks, for whom the 
unemployment rate is more than 20*7,. 
“The blacks hate Reagan with a ven¬ 
geance," says Pollster Hart. “Everything 
we see suggests there will be a belter turn¬ 
out among minorities." Southern Chris¬ 
tian Leadership Conference President Jo¬ 
seph Lowery agrees. “Blacks are outraged 
at the gross insensitivity shown toward 
them and the willingness to cure inflation 
by sacrificing the poor on the altar of un¬ 
employment." As many as a million new 
black voters have registered for this year’s 
election, according to Joseph Madison of 
the n.a.a.l .P. A Chicago group last month 
signed up 40,000 new voters, largely by 
sending vans to the city’s unemployment 
and welfare offices. Says Congressional 
Delegate Walter Fauntroy of Washington. 
D.C.: “There is more black voter registra¬ 
tion than at any time since the Voting 
Rights Act was passed I in 19641." 

B ut this year as always, the most im¬ 
portant factor of all will be the mosaic 
of local issues that make generalizations 
difficult in a mid-term election. In a new¬ 
ly created Texas district where layoffs 
would seem to dictate a clear showdown 
on economic issues. Democrat lorn Van- 
dergriff is likely to beat Republican Jim 
Bradshaw because Bradshaw is an inept 
campaigner Sample gaffe: in responding 
to a charge that he was polarizing ethnic 
groups, he said, “That makes me madder 
than a Jap." North Carolina Democrat 
Ike Andrews and Illinois Republican 
Philip Crane were arrested for drunken 
driving this month, and Indiana Republi¬ 
can Joel Dcckard ran his car into a tree 
and, say police, refused to take a sobriety 
test. Democrat Roxanne Conlin, running 
for Governor of Iowa, was almost 
knocked out of the race when it was re¬ 
vealed that she and her husband paid no 
state tax last year despite their net worth 
of $2.2 million. As important as ideologies 
are. the personalities of many Senate can¬ 
didates. notably Republican Millicent 
Fenwick in New Jersey. Republican 
Lowell Weicker in Connecticut and Dem¬ 
ocrat Jerry Brown in California, are over¬ 
riding factors in their races. 

Only in some 60 or so House races and 
perhaps a dozen Senate and gubernatorial 
battles do close contests and clear policy 
differences between the candidates com¬ 
bine to provide a barometer of the popu¬ 
larity of Reagan s programs. But these 
crucial showdowns will determine the 
balance of political power in Congress 
and in the nation s key states. With more 
than 50% of the voters declaring them¬ 
selves undecided on their congressional 
choices in a Republican poll last week, 
the verdict is still as unpredictable—and 
of such importance—as the weather on 
Election Day. — By Walter Isaacson. 

Reported by Hell MacNell/WasMngton and 
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Don’t Scratch the Off-Year Itch 

S enator John Chafee, running for his Republican life in Rhode Island, last 
week got up the nerve to indulge a growing political suspicion. To raise funds; 
he held a non-event. For $25 a supporter could stay home. For $35 he or she re¬ 
ceived an autographed copy of the speech Chafee did not deliver. For $40 the 
contributor was excused from reading it. The hopeless political junkie with $75 to 
give was invited to a chicken dinner—in his own home, the chicken sent in from 
Colonel Sanders'. For $150 the Senator and his wife dined with the donors, and a 
tape of the speech was played at a level that was mercifully inaudible. Chafee 
raked in an astonishing $6,000 through the grateful dread. 

Back in Washington, Horace Busby, a former aide to Lyndon Johnson and 
now author of one of the best political newsletters in the country, savored the 
Chafee story, considered the trench-coated armies of political broadcasters cur¬ 
rently unleashed to inflate the significance of this mid-term contest and chuck¬ 
led. “An off-year election does not have a message outside a Congressman's own 
district," he said. That is something that Richard Scammon, dean of all election 
analysts, has contended for years. With only one exception (1934). he noted, the 
party in the White House has lost seats in every off-year vote since 1842, And 
since World War 11. neither party has seen its share of the mid-term House vote 
,_ _ _ . . . D A"* wauce* change more than 5% from the previ¬ 

ous off-year election. 

Busby has devised a kind of "politi¬ 
cal physics." He figures that the Dem¬ 
ocrats will have a lock on the House of 
Representatives for years because 
since the 1950s. Republicans have nev¬ 
er been able to gain more than 192 
seats, and that the Republicans cannot 
be dislodged from the White House in 
1984 because of the historical pattern 
i of the Electoral College system. Not 

i___i much is going to change that arrange- 

Newsletter Writer Horace Busby ment, he feels, short of economic ca¬ 

tastrophe or Armageddon. Busby is 
more than mildly amused to note the expenditure of time, wind and money in 
this campaign when the results are, by his calculations, so fixed. 

Democratic presidential contenders view the political events of this fall as 
pregnant with meaning for their candidacies. Says Busby: "On that glorious 
morning after the convention of 1984, when the new Democratic presidential 
nominee comes down for his first meeting with his strategy planners, and he asks 
that inevitable first question, ’How many states are we sure of?'—if his people are 
honest they will tell him, ‘Sorry, boss, only the District of Columbia is for sure.' " 
(D.C. has voted more than 75% Democratic in every presidential election since it 
got the right to that vote in 1964.) 

And what is Ronald Reagan doing wandering through the unemployed ranks 
in Peoria? wonders Busby. If there was ever an old and tested rule of the mid-term 
election, it goes this way: Keep the President at home. Since his party always loses 
in the off year, the more he campaigns, the more of an issue he becomes. 

Richard Nixon likes to recall how for six weeks in 1958 he bounced around 
the country in a propeller-driven plane, a Vice President exhorting the faithful in 
Nebraska, tramping through Alaska's Matanu&ka Valley (even though Alaska 
was not yet a state) and thundering his hopes in Michigan, tabor’s stronghold. 
Ike, wisely, had decided to stay in the White House. “The roof fell in," Nixon re¬ 
members with a melancholy laugh. "We lost 47 seats in the House." 

Whatever happens in the coming elections, they will mean less nationally 
than the massed punditry of the press attempts to impose meaning on them. 
What is increasingly dear to almost everyone is that changes in Congress and the 
statehouses will barely affect in the next half-year the central problem before us: 
the rejuvenation of the wealth-making capacity of the nation. Even within the 
White House, when the men and women who counsel Reagan are being frank 
with themselves, they admit that if there is no better economic news soon, then 
that delicate bond of trust between the people and the President may break. 

. When the campaigning is mercifully over and the votes are in and people 
turn fopm fjtofcnises totfeality, Ronald Reagan will still face the greatest challenge 
trfecdnohttc adjustment and inspiration that any President has faced since the 
Cxi^aLJPepression. And lace it he must. 




Heading back into the spotlight, but in a most unwanted and unexpected way, for arraignment on a cocaine conspiracy charge 
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COVER STORII-S 

The Botto m Li ne .. . Busted 

A carmaker’s dream is shattered in an astonishing drug arrest 


The handsome silver- 
haiied businessman 
stretched out his 6-ft. 4- 
in., 170-lb frame on the 
metal bunk in Cell 2 B4 of 
‘‘the glass house," the 
downtown Los Angeles jail where male 
prostitutes, muggers and murderers are 
kept in holding pens Arriving in the cus¬ 
tody of I HI agents around 7 3(5 p.m., too 
late for Tuesday night’s dinner, he dis¬ 
dained the tray of eggs, hash browns and 
sausage that was eventually offered. 
Throughout the night, he rarely slept; he 
just stared at the dank walls of the six-bed 
cell, which he occupied alone, and at the 
thick windowpanes flanking the barred 
door. This was not the Ritz in London, one 
of his favorite jet-set stops, nor his art- 
filled office high above Manhattan's Park 
Avenue. John Zachary De Lorean's 
dream of soaring to industrial fame on the 
gull-winged glitter of his stainless-steel 
sports car had turned into a nightmare 
How could this be happening? With 
obsessive drive, a brilliant mastery of auto¬ 
motive engineering and management 
techniques, and a maverick’s allure, De 
J^mbarely out of his 30s, had risen to 


rule the Pontiac and Chevrolet divisions of 
giant General Motors. He had charmed 
his way into the glitzier show-biz celebrity 
circles, dating the likes of Candice Bergen. 
Nancy Sinatra and Ursula Andress before 
selecting his third wife, Actress-Model 
Cristina Ferrare, 32 (he is 57). Impatient 
with the corporate world's slow decision 
making, he had quit GM to race down a 
faster track. He had persuaded Britain's 
frugal government to give him $156 mil¬ 
lion and used it to turn vacant land outside 
Belfast into an ultramodern auto factory 
site in just 2Vi years. When his flashy De 
Lorean sports cars failed to sell, his com¬ 
pany edged toward bankruptcy. But these 
antics only made more headlines and add¬ 
ed to the De Lorean myth and mystery. 

Newspapers are not allowed in Cell 
2 B4. But De Lorean knew he was back in 
the news. The tabloid banners, though 
sensational, were accurate, DE lorean 
NABBED IN coast COKE bust blared the 
New York Daily News. This was no 
dream. He actually was under arrest and 
in jail, charged by federal prosecutors with 
conspiring to acquire 220 lbs. of cocaine in 
the expectation of making a $50 million 
profit. Federal investigators described De 


I.orcan as a driven man who could not face 
the failure of his enterprise, a desperate 
man who had turned to the lucrative drug 
trade in a brazen attempt to save his crum¬ 
bling company. 

De Lorean's arrest last week was more 
than a self-inflicted personal tragedy. It 
inspired charges among the cynical that 
corporate greed knew noethical bounds. It 
touched off*a furious row in Britain's Par¬ 
liament. where a formal inquiry was 
launched into how the government could 
have let itself be used by an American 
highflyer at such cost to its treasury. Pro¬ 
tested Sir William Clark, chairman of the 
Conservative Party's backbench finance 
committee: “This is absolutely monstrous; 
it shows that to pump public money into 
businesses merely to create jobs can 
be disastrous/' 

In the U.S., De Lorean's disgrace was 
seen by federal law-enforcement officials 
as symptomatic of the pervasive lure of il¬ 
legal drugs as a source of illicit riches. 
“This shows the incredible ability of drugs 
to corrupt," claimed one Justice Depart¬ 
ment official. “You're not surprised to find 
occasional corruption of a $40,000-a-year 
FBI agent," he added* “but you don't ex- 






peet it to reach into the ranks of an 
$850,000-a-year auto executive. It makes 
you wonder how many other companies 
have been saved this way.” 

The six-month federal investigation 
that resulted in the arrest of De Lorean 
and William Morgan Hetrick. 50, who was 
described by investigators as "one of the 
largest drug smugglers in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia,” was cited as an example of the 
new spirit of cooperation among the often 
feuding federal agencies involved in stop¬ 
ping the drug traffic. In fact, it was one of 
the first interagency drug investigations 
since Attorney General William French 
Smith announced on Jan. 21 that the l Bl 
would throw its resources fully into the an- 
t id rug fight. Before then the smaller Drug 
Enforcement Administration had carried 
the main burden in the fight against nar¬ 
cotics trafficking. 

The De Lorean probe involved under¬ 
cover agents of the FBI working closely 
with DEA officers, investigators from the 
U.S. Customs Service and with local police 
in Los Angeles and Ventura, Calif. Pre¬ 
dicted Assistant I Bl Director Roger 
Young after De Lorean's arrest* “This is 
only the tip of the iceberg as far as coopera¬ 
tion is concerned.” Praising President 
Reagan’s proposal two weeks ago to set up 
joint federal task forces throughout the na¬ 
tion to snare big drug suppliers. Young de¬ 
clared: "We've got the Commander in 
Chief saying, Cio get 'em, guys.' No one 
can back down from cooperating now.” 

I nevitably, the way in which De Lorean 
met with undercover agents posing as 
drug distributors while clandestine 
cameras and microphones recorded 
both sight and sound was reminiscent of 
the nil's controversial Abscam operation. 
But. well aware of possible claims of en¬ 
trapment. Justice Department officials 
stoutly insisted that the operation that net¬ 
ted De Lorean was carefully designed to 
meet all court standards. Moreover, they 
said De Lorean could not have been en¬ 
trapped because the operation had not 
been aimed at him. Declared one FBI 
agent. "Hetrick was the original target. 
He was Mr. Big. De Lorean just walked 
into it ” 

But how could a shrewd businessman 
like De Lorean fall so stupidly and easily 
into the hands of drug suppliers and feder¬ 
al agents? From affidavits and numerous 
interviews. Time correspondents have 
pieced together the following account of 
the astonishing case. 

Early last March an anonymous caller 
told police in Ventura, 40 miles northwest 
of Los Angeles along the Pacific Coast, 
that a “Mr. Morgan” had been overheard 
talking about transporting large sums of 
money across state lines. Suspecting an il¬ 
legal cash-laundering operation, Ventura 
detectives tried to trace Morgan. The trail 
led to Morgan Aviation, an aircraft repair 
shop in a leased hangar at Mojave Airport 
on the edge of the Mojave Desert, 90 miles 
north of Los Angeles. The company was 
operated by William Morgan Hetrick, 
who used his middle name as his first. Ven- 
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tura police notified the U.S. Customs Ser¬ 
vice of their suspicions. 

Hetrick, a quiet man who had been 
married three limes and was separated 
from his third wife, had moved his busi¬ 
ness to Mojave Airport from Camarillo, 
Calif., in May 1981. lie overhauled the old 
building, spending some $225,000 on car¬ 
peting, a sophisticated machine shop and 
an advanced compulei “Everything he 
bought was first class.” recalls Airport 
General Manager Dan Sabovich. “I used 
to take friends there just to show it off.” 
But few aircraft or customers seemed to be 
using the hangar. Said Sabovich. “1 
thought he musi have an angel—a finan¬ 
cial backer." 

Hetiick. in fact, rarely worked at the 
hangar, leaving operations to his eldest 
son. But he had a sidekick, Stephen Ar¬ 
rington. 34, a former Navy frogman in 
Viet Nam. who shared a Hetrick enthusi¬ 
asm: scuba diving. The two often flew off 
to Grand Cayman Island in the Caribbean 
and took trips to the Bahamas on Hetrick's 
46-ft. trawler, the Highland Fling, based in 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla Hetrick also ow ned 
five airplanes and a 53-ft. yacht, the Ivory. 
Arrington, said a former Morgan employ¬ 
ee, was “a kind of super gofer" for Hetrick 

The Los Angeles office of the 1)1.A had 
picked up tips as long ago as March 1980 
that Hetrick might have been flying c< 

Cristina after husband’s court appearance 



from Colombia to a landing strip near Bi¬ 
loxi, Miss. Not until last May, however, 
did agents get more tangible reports that 
Hetrick was planning to use his Mojave 
hangar as a place to off-load coke and 
marijuana from incoming aircraft. He 
had even boasted about a Colombian coke 
connection, federal agents learned. They 
were also told that Hetrick w>as looking 
for a V.S. bank to convert his illegal prof¬ 
its into a legitimate savings account more 
easily. The DEA, Customs Service and I Bl 
agreed to set up a joint undercover opera¬ 
tion to make a case against Hetrick. 

T he scheme involved having FBI 
Agent Benedict Tisa pose as 
“James Benedict" and claim to be 
an officer of the Eureka Federal 
Savings and Loan Association in San Car¬ 
los, Calif., 40 miles southeast of San Fran¬ 
cisco. A key figure, described in FBI affi¬ 
davits only as a “CM ” (cooperating indi¬ 
vidual). made contact with Hetrick and 
told him that the hank would help him 
with his “money problems.” The CM. also 
told Hetrick that Benedict would not only 
approve the laundering of funds at the 
bank, but would like to make some money 
from drug deals loo 

Federal investigators insist that all of 
this was under way before De Lorean en¬ 
tered the picture. By sheer coincidence, 
they say, the CM knew' De Lorean. Ac¬ 
cording to a confidential federal memo. 
De Lorean, not realizing that his friend 
might be talking to the Government, ap¬ 
proached the CM. in July. De Lorean said 
he needed money to save his car company 
from bankruptcy, and offered to help fi¬ 
nance a drug-smuggling deal if it would 
net him at least $50 million. James Walsh, 
an assistant U.S. Attorney in charge of the 
task force, approved a plan to go along 
with De Lorean's overtures. 

First, the mysterious CM. met with De 
Lorean on July 11 at the Marriott Hotel in 
Newport Beach, Calif By Sept. 4, the CL 
had arranged another meeting with De 
Lorean in a room at the L'Enfant Plaza 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. There, with 
the meeting filmed and recorded by near¬ 
by FBI agents, the two discussed, in the FBI 
affidavits' language, “the importation and 
distribution of heroin from Thailand and 
cocaine from South America as a means 
of generating large amounts of capital for 
the De Lorean Motor Co." De Lorean 
agreed to supply $1.8 million to begin the 
drug purchases. 

The C.I. then told De Lorean that a 
“Mr. Vicenza,” a drug distributor the C.I. 
knew, would be willing to pul up about $3 
million to complete the purchase of 220 
lbs. of cocaine for roughly $5 million. Vi¬ 
cenza, actually dea Agent John Valestra, 
would handle the distribution of the coke, 
and De Lorean would be given most of the 
profits. The C.I. told De Lorean that once 
the cash was on hand, the actual financial 
transaction would be conducted by Bene¬ 
dict, the presumed bank officer. 

On Sept. 20. De Lorean and Hetrick, 
who had been introduced to each other by 
the C.I. earlier in the month, met with 
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Benedict in a room at the secluded Bel Air 
Sands Hotel in Los Angeles W’th the se¬ 
cret F Hi tapes rolling, Hetrick bragged 
of his “expertise and experience*' in 
smuggling cocaine into the U.S. and 
agreed to supply the 220 lbs (100 kilos) 
that was wanted. 

The scheme was further refined at a 
meeting on Sept 28 in l os Angeles' Bona- 
venturc Hotel, present were De Lorcan. 
the CM. and. for the first lime, Vicen/a. 
De Lorean would gel the cash profits after 
Vicen/a had sold the drugs. The group 
agreed that the sales could gross more 
than $50 million Lor his key role. Vicen- 
I /a would get a 50 't interest in De Lorean 
j Motors, which theoretically would have 
been rejuvenated with the 
fresh funds 

The snare was set for 
springing I ast week Hetrick 
telephoned Benedict to say he 
would take Pan Am's Might 
442 on Monday from Miami to 
Los Angeles. He would be 
bringing the cocaine. Benedict 
met Hetrick at the airport and 
drove him to the nearby Shera¬ 
ton Pla/a Hotel On the way. 

Hetrick admitted he had 
brought only 25 of the expect¬ 
ed 100 kilos He would sell this 
share for $1.8 million If every¬ 
thing went well, the other 75 
kilos would soon follow. He¬ 
trick was being cautious* -but 
not cautious enough. 

In the Sheraton Plaza's 
Room 501. a glass-divided 
minisuite, the CI. and the 
ubiquitous F m cameras were 
waiting when Hetrick arrived 
at 4 p.m, Benedict assured He¬ 
trick that the $1 8 million 
would be in the room shortly. 

Hetrick said he was “ready to 
go." It was not until 7:45 p.m., 
however, that yet another self- 
styled drug distributor, actually DLA 
Agent Gerald Scotti. arrived with Vicen¬ 
za. Hetrick was wary, but in Seoltfs brief¬ 
case. which was placed on a Plexiglas cof¬ 
fee table, was a vast amount of cash. 

Now the tricky part of any drug deal 
the exchange, Hetrick said the cocaine 
was secreted in a car. Arrington, He¬ 
trick's gofer, drove the C I and Scotti to 
the Van Nuys Airport in the San Fernan¬ 
do Valley Arrington parked the car and 
went off to gel the drug-loaded auto He 
soon arrived in a Chevrolet Caprice. He 
reached under the dashboard, flipped a 
switch—and the back of the rear seat 
flipped forward. “Go ahead, take a look," 
Arrington told Scotti. The agent found a 
number of large brown packages wrapped 
in masking tape He pierced one with a 
car key. sampled the white powder—and 
signaled agents who had been trailing in 
otfrer cars. They moved in to arrest 
Apjtaflon. 

'/JtHtier agents had been following He- 
m. Ha was now dining with Benedict at 
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| La Cage aux Lollcs. an expensive French 
: restaurant cm La Cienega Boulevard, 

I where transvestites impersonate famous 
i female singers Tipped by radio that Ar¬ 
rington and the coke had been seized, the 
! agents waited until Hetrick finished his 
1 late-night meal, then arrested him outside 
I he restaurant 

j Now the agents' attention switched to 
De Lorean, who was scheduled to arrive 
i in I os Angeles from New York the next 
; day, Tuesday, to wind up the coke trans¬ 
action. But Hetrick had to be permil- 
i led one legally mandated telephone 
! call Would he tip off De I orean? He 
, did not When De Lorean‘s scheduled 
flight arrived in Los Angeles, he Nvas i 


aboard, and so were three FBI agents. 

De Lorean went directly, and unsus¬ 
pectingly. to well-wired Room 501 at the 
Sheraton Pla/a. Waiting were the Gov¬ 
ernment's trio: the C 1 . Benedict and Vi¬ 
cenza One of them showed De Lorean a 
i suitcase containing 20 kilos of coke De 
* Lorean picked up one bag and said. “It's 
i as good as gold and just in the nick of 
time." Actually it was loo late. Only hours 
earlier, the British government had closed 
De Lorean's plant m Northern Ireland 
{seefollowing story). 

T o De Lorean's astonishment, Ben¬ 
edict and Vicen/a abruptly broke 
the light mood by announcing that 
they were federal agents. They 
told De Lorean he was under arrest. One 
of them read him his constitutional rights. 
Recalled an F'Bi official: “He was calmer 
than they had expected him to be.’* De 
Lorean was hustled into an unmarked 
federal car. booked at the downtown Los 
Angeles jail and led to a six-prisoner cell. 

..... A .. , 


After a restless night there, he was taken 
to a Los Angeles federal courtroom 
jammed with repdFters and spectators. 

At the arraignment, De Lorean ap¬ 
peared haggard but impassive. His an¬ 
guished wife Cristina, who had flown in 
from New York, rushed to his side, kissed 
him and draped a hand protectively 
across his shoulder. The 90-minutc hear¬ 
ing centered on the bail arrangements. 
Walsh, the prosecuting attorney, asked 
that De Lorean not be released unless he 
inns up a $20 million bail bond, the same 
hail that had been set for Hetrick. (Ar¬ 
rington's bail was placed at $250,000.) 
One of De Lorean's lawyers, Sam Miller 
of San Francisco, argued that “Mr. De 
Lorean has led an exemplary 
life until now If he's not out 
this week, it's not just his fam¬ 
ily that will be affected; 2,600 
people may lose their jobs if 
Mr Dc lorean is not free to 
save his company" With 
scathing sarcasm. Walsh re¬ 
plied: “1 never thought I'd live 
so long to heai a man like this 
described as a v'ommunity- 
minded person, forever assist¬ 
ing the disabled One doesn't 
create an industry on the backs 
of cocaine users and heroin 
addicts." 

Unimpressed, Magistrate 
Volney Brown set bail at a rel¬ 
atively low $5 million, which 
would require De Lorean to 
come up with $250,000 in cash 
to acquire the bail bond De 
Lorean and his wife signed pa¬ 
pers placing the deed to their j 
48-acre estate in exclusive 
Pauma Valley, northeast of 
San Diego, as collateral for the 
bond. But De Lorean was to 
have a surprisingly difficult 
lime finding the cash. 

Following his arraign¬ 
ment, De Lorean. still wearing the West¬ 
ern-style sports jacket and open shirt in 
which he was arrested, was transferred to 
the Federal Correctional Institution on 
Terminal Island in Los Angeles harbor. 
He occupied a large room with a writing 
desk. A preliminary hearing at which the 
Government is expected to present a for¬ 
mal indictment is set for Nov. I. De Lor¬ 
ean has hired one of California's most ex¬ 
perienced criminal lawyers, Joseph Ball, 
79, of Los Angeles, to head his defense, 
one that almost certainly will dwell on the 
key question nf entrapment. 

The auto industry's most daring driver 
had spun out of control on a bizarre turn 
toward the underworId, and wil I soon have 
his day in court. Anyone tempted to take 
the same road seems likely to face similar 
hazards. The startling case dramatically 
demonstrated the Government’s new de¬ 
termination to put big-time drug profiteers 
behind bars. — ByEdlHagnusen. 

Reported by Beniamin W. Cate, Steven Holmes 
andAlessandra Stanley/Lea Angeles 


HOW THE FEDS SAY 
THE DEAL WOULD 
HAVE WORKED 


De Lorean i 


1 D*Lor«an would 
put up $1.8 mHHon 
avtd“Vlconza” 

$3.2 
to buy 
220lbs. of 


3 The cocaine, 
with a street 
value of $50 
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The Longines-Femari Collection. Ultra slim quartz movement ; 
centre second, calendar. Sapphire glass. Water-resistant. 

2 toned model with white, gilt or black dial. Hers: Ref. 4888. 
His. Ref. 4870. 

Longines. Quartz made in Switzerland. 
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A Matter of Style 








A first class opportunity for 


A choice erf first Frenc h wines 
in Air Tanka’s Peacock Lounge. 



When you pay full economy fare these days, most airlines 
seat you in a “Business Class” or “Executive Zone”. 

However, full economy fare on Air Lanka entitles you to 
aseatin the Peacock Lounge on our new Tristar. A lounge 
which is every bit as luxurious as the name implies. 

You'll enjoy the superb comfort of our armchair seating. 


A choice of fine French wines like Beaujolais Villages or 
Sauvignon Blanc de Blanc, all bearing the “Appelation 
Controls "symbol of quality. 

And a choice of three mouthwatering main courses like 
Grilled Toumedos Chasseur, Veal Escalope Holstein or 
Fillet of Seer Vin Blanc presented to you from a trolley, as it 


economy class passengers. 



would be in a first class restaurant 

If on the other hand you'd like to use us as an office in the 
sky instead ofa restaurant we ’ll provide you with a dictaphone 
feu of charge (you keep the tape). 

While on the ground you’ll enjoy a first class check-in, and 
VIP departure lounge facilities at selected destinations. 


Our new Tristar, powered by magnificent Rolls Royce 
engines, operates regular services from Sri Lanka to 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Bangkok, the Middle East, UK and 
Europe. 

Fly A ir Lanka’s Peacock Lounge soon. It s firsf 
class in everything but name. 



A taste of Paradise 




Stands out for taste 





A Life in the Fast Lane 

Genius, jet-setter, rebel: the boy from Detroit became a driven man 


John Zachary De Lorean 
said not long ago that he is 
a devout Roman Catholic 
who. when in New York 
City, goes every day to St. 
Patricks Cathedral He 
said that he is a believer in prayer, and a 
‘firm believer” in the Ten Command¬ 
ments. He also, as improbable as it seems, 
detected parallels between his life and 
that of Jesus Christ. “In many ways.” De 
Lorean said in 1980. “Jesus was an outsid¬ 
er. Some of the really big things in life are 
achieved by those who refuse to conform. 
1 stood up for what I believed. I'm an out¬ 
sider. and in my own small way I'm trying 
to do something.” 

No one ever accused De Lorean of 
lacking hubris. But from all the evidence, 
his life has been less devoted to piety than 
to speed and glitter. “I live on adrena¬ 
line,” De Lorean said ilatly 13 years ago, 
when he was a golden boy at General Mo¬ 
tors. He was still grabbing for gusto last 
year: “A guy’s gotta do what he’s gotta do. 
We only pass this way but once.” A few 
months ago, just when the FBI says he be¬ 
gan planning his drug-dealing scheme in 
earnest, De Lorean told a group of sports 
car dealers: “We will do anything to keep 
this company alive.” But what he really 
seemed committed to keeping alive was 
an image of himself: John De Lorean, the 
smart and plucky maverick businessman, 
the high-stakes gambler who makes his 
own rules and always wins. 

For a classic American success story, 
De Lorean's beginnings were appropri¬ 


ately humble. A Depression boyhood on 
the working-class easi side of Detroit. 
An Austrian mother he adored. An Alsa¬ 
tian father who drank and brawled when 
not working his shift at a Ford foundry. 
The parents separated more than once 
when John was a boy He started working 
nights and weekends, sometimes stacking 
groceries; later, he played the saxophone 
in black nightclubs. “I remember the feel- 


Mod and macho the year he quit General Motors 



ing of doing a good day's work, and that's 
one hell of a feeling," he told Time's 
A lf McCreary two years ago. "I am still 
driven by that work ethic. Money is not 
important ” 

During his freshman year as a schol¬ 
arship student at Detroit's Lawrence In¬ 
stitute of Technology, his parents di¬ 
vorced John De Lorean was drafted into 
the Army a year later, but never served 
overseas. After his discharge, his engi¬ 
neering degree in hand, he became a com¬ 
pany man in his company town he took 
an engineering job with Chrysler. At 27, 
armed with a night-sch<x)l master's de¬ 
gree in engineering from the Chrysler In¬ 
stitute, he switched companies to design 
transmissions for the Packard Motor Car 
Co. Shortly he was in charge of all re¬ 
search and development for Packard. He 
picked up a second night-school master's, 
this one in business from the University of 
Michigan, and moved to GM as the direc¬ 
tor of Pontiac's new “advanced engineer¬ 
ing” department. 

S emon (“Bunkie”) Knudsen was run¬ 
ning the Pontiac division, and re- 
| members that at first. De Lorean seemed 
, cut from the standard, colorless GM ex- ! 
, ecutive cloth. ' He wasn't flamboyant or j 
! anything.” Knudsen says. “He was just a i 
! nice young man.” But in the late 1950s. ! 
j teen-age culture, with its rock 'n' roll and : 
i hot-rods, was ascendant GM wanted to 
! liven up Pontiac's fusty, family-car im- | 
, age. De Lorean began working on cngi- j 
■ nee ring innovations that were mainly sty- , 
! listic, flourishes to appeal to the young. I 
j His touch seemed to be unerring. Ponti- j 
! acs were given longer axles (the much 
copied “wide track” look), then sleeker 
radiator grilles and vertically slacked 
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headlights. De Lorean is credited by GM 
with inventing or introducing such ad¬ 
vances as concealed windshield wipers 
| and radio antennas. 

De Loreans master stroke, the GTO, 
came just after he was made Pontiac's 
chief engineer in 1961. The idea was sim¬ 
ple: put an enormously powerful engine 
in an existing mid-si/e car. the Le Mans 
The result was just what the new youth 
market wanted, a virile street dragster 
perfect for revving up and peeling out. j 
The company planned to produce 5.000 
GTOs. In 1964. the first model year, 
31.000 were sold, and over the next 
four years 312,000 more. A rock group 
named Ronny and the Daytonas record¬ 
ed a song, CIO, and it sold 1.2 million 
copies 

D e Lorean in 1967 had Pontiac build a 
special GTO convertible, the "Mon- 
keemohile." for the Monkees recording 
group ‘It was /any promotion," says Jim 1 
Wangers. who directed advertising for . 
Pontiac during that go-go era ‘But this 1 
was the sort of thing that John encour¬ 
aged " During De Loreans tenure, Ponti- \ 
ac’s sales tripled At the height of the : 
GTO euphoria, he became general man¬ 
ager of the division Says Knudsen: “John 
built an image of himself that put an aura 
around him as being someone who could 
do almost anything. Apparently he did a 
very good job of promoting that image." 

After giving Pontiac its new style. De 
Lorean gradually transformed himself 
from a button-down conformist to a vain, 
middle-aged elotheshorse. Me lost 60 lbs., 
began lifting weights and started draping 
his 6-ft. 4-in frame in brightly colored 
shirts, turtlenecks and nipped-ai-the- 
waist suits. He got a facelift (for a while 
he denied it) and a (Tec ted longish hair, 
which he dyed black lie divorced his I 
wife of 15 years. Lli/abeth He married 
gorgeous. California-blond Kelly Har¬ 
mon, then 20 (half his age), daughter of 
Tom Harmon. Lhc legendary football 
player. 

After three years, John and Kelly were 
divorced, and he won custody of their 
adopted son Zachary, now LI. He dated 
starlets, and. by now, every move had Hair. 

In London, after just a single dale he ar¬ 
ranged to send one woman a dozen roses 
every day for a month. “I am myself," De 
Lorean said in 1969 i gel very tired of this 
swinger label I am really a pretty conser¬ 
vative guy." Indeed, there is no evidence 
that he ever used drugs 

At the GM of a decade ago, however. 
De Lorean seemed exotic. His high pro¬ 
file, in all of its manifestations, rankled 
some straitlaced executive colleagues. 
Others simply wearied of his professional 
swagger. "When John was at General 
Motors, people either loved him or they 
hated him," says J. Patrick Wright, a 
business journalist who wrote De Lor- 
ean's 1979 memoir. On a Clear Day You 
Can See Genera/ Motors. According to the 
book^ De Loreans febrile management 
st$UL impolitic brilliance and impatience 
^fmya^pucracy worked against him. In 


a chapter called "How Moral Men Make 
Immoral Decisions." De Lorean makes 
much of his own ethics. 

Despite his idiosyncrasies, De Lor- 
ean's progress through the ranks contin¬ 
ued. Indeed, in 1972, on the eve of his sec¬ 
ond divorce, he was elevated to the 
command-post 14th floor as the executive 
in charge of all North American car and 
truck manufacturing (salary and bonuses: 


$650,000). He worked at the new' job for 
six months. “I felt I was no longer playing 
in the field." he says. “I was the guy up 
there in the stands, and 1 missed the spirit 
of aggressive competition." 

So he quit. The resignation made him 
even more of a white-collar folk legend, 
the free-spirited rebel who ‘ fired GM." 
which suited De Lorean fine. “That was 
some salary to give up," he said in 1980. 
“but I have never worried about money. I 
do things for themselves." Richard Ger- 
sienberg, then chairman ofGM, arranged 
for De Lorean to take over as president of 
the National Alliance of Business, an or¬ 
ganization of socially conscious execu¬ 
tives. Among other good works, the group 
encouraged employment of ex-convicts. 

A month after De Lorean left GM, he 
wed Fashion Model Cristina Ferrare. 
then 22. The two had a daughter: Kath¬ 
ryn, now 8. "Cristina and I have an idyllic 
relationship," he said recently. Cristina 


agreed: "Every night. I pray to God and 
thank Him. Then I lean over and touch 
John and thank him too." They settled 
into a two-story apartment on New 
York's Fifth Avenue and spent weekends 
on a $3.5 million, 430-acre estate in rural 
New Jersey, an hour from Manhattan. 
They also own a lush 48-acrc spread in 
California's San Diego County; it has 
been on the market for $4 million, and 


last week the price was raised to $5 mil¬ 
lion—the amount of De Loreans bail. 

His other holdings, which the FBI esti¬ 
mates at $28 million, excluding his inter¬ 
est in the De Lorean Motor Co. (DMC), 
form a motley portfolio. Since 1973 he has 
owned lV 2 f i of the New York Yankees. 
For a decade he had owned a piece of the 
San Diego Chargers football franchise, 
but in 1976 he sold out and, he says, “took 
a big loss." His putative reason: drug use 
by Charger players Said De 1 oreaiv “Our 
youth look on them as heroes, and 1 didn't 
want anything to do with these guys in re¬ 
lation to their drug problem." 

For all his supposed scruples, however, 
De Lorean was building a reputation for 
questionable business dealings. A scheme 
to promote miniature race cars failed, un¬ 
der a cloud, in the mid-1970s. An accom¬ 
plice in several controversial ventures has 
been Roy Sigurd Nesseih, a former used- 
car dealer about De Lorean s age Los An- 
















geles Socialite Ha/el Dean, sixlyish, has 
claimed in court that Nesseth, acting in 
concert with De Lorean, defrauded her of 
several million dollars in the 1970s after 
she hired Nesseth to manage her affairs. 
Dc Lorean and Nesseth in 1976 took over 
a failing Wichita. Kans., Cadillac dealer¬ 
ship After reneging on various agree¬ 
ments. they were sued by the former owner 
and a local bank. De Lorean leased his 
3.000-acre Idaho ranch to Clark Higley, a 
local farmer, then mortgaged the ranch for 
$880,000 in 1976 and defaulted on the 
mortgage. Higley was evicted. Says Hig- 
Icy: “De Lorean is as smooth as silk His 
henchman, Roy Nesseth, was on the scene 
giving us a real struggle They're just 
crooks.” Inventor Pete Avery of Phoenix 
says that De Lorean cheated him out of the 
lucrative rights to a widely used automo¬ 
bile coolant system Yet Avery, after years 
of litigation with De Lorean, appreciates 
his charm "He's a vicious man ” says 
Avery, but adds: "I like the guy. Thats.o.b. 
is the only guy I've ever known who has 
charisma. If he came into town today. I'd 
buy him dinner.” 

C harles De Lorean. 56. an Ohio Cadil¬ 
lac dealer who invested $100,000 in 
his older brother s company, believes that 
John was "set up” for the drug bust. “It's 
totally against his ethical and moral char¬ 
acter,” says Charles But even more, it 
seems, the younger De Lorean thinks 
John is too canny to blunder so badly. 
"He's not dumb enough to put himself 
into a situation like that.” 

Other people who know De Lorean 
are ama/ed. and many of them saddened, 
at his fall Thomas Murphy, who was GM 
vice chairman when De Lorean left the 
company, feels "very sorry for his family, 
in particular. I'm just glad that 1 wasn’t 
faced with this kind of temptation.” Wil- 
1 iiam Collins has known De Lorean since 
1958, when they worked together at Pon¬ 
tiac, and until 1979 was vice president of 
DMC. "I think his fantastic ego just drove 
him to do almost anything,” Collins says 
Journalist Wright blames De Lorean's 
blinding ambition- "He wanted that com¬ 
pany to work He wanted that car to be 
successful. He wanted to show the people 
here in Detroit he could do it." 

De Lorean's most telling flaw of all 
may have been blindness to his flaws. "1 
haven’t failed at anything of importance.” 
he once said. "1 am not capable of address¬ 
ing failure.” Yet he may have known that 
something was wrong Two years ago. 
in Ulster, when DMC’s prospects were 
brightest, John De Lorean confessed to a 
certain gnawing discomfort with himself. 
"I am not a good example for other peo¬ 
ple," he said. "I am not a serene person, 
nor do I have peace of mind. I am not sure 
how I got the way I am now, but I am driv¬ 
en by a force, and that is not a good way 
to live.” But, he added. ”1 am lucky." 
He was lucky. — By Kurt Andersen, 

Reported by Barbers B. Oeisn/Detroit end 
Joseph PUcher/Los Angeles 
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The California Connection 

A s a joke, it drew great guffaws. "The biggest moneymaker in Hollywood last 
year was Colombia," quipped Johnny Carson during the 1981 Oscar awards 
ceremony. "Not the studio—the country.” There is considerable truth in the jest: 
though used throughout the U.S., cocaine remains an especially apt symbol for 
the affluent Southern California life-style. If John De Lorean's alleged shipment 
of 220 lbs. had indeed made its way into the Los Angeles marketplace, it would 
have found buyers easily enough. "That’s not a great amount for this area." says 
Captain Robert Blanchard, commanding officer of the Los Angeles Police De¬ 
partments narcotics division. "It would have been used up pretty quickly.” 

In Southern California, the customer can range from movie star to parking-lot 
attendant, from Orange County salesman to Beverly Hills housewife, l or obvious 
reasons, the users in the entertainment industry win the most publicity, especially 
when something goes tragically wrong. Comedian John Belushi, who died at 

33 last March of an overdose of cocaine and 
heroin, got the headlines. But the use of 
coke reaches into all cash-rich occupations. 
"There is a Hollywood drug scene." says John 
Randell. director of a drug-abuse clinic for 
the wealthy in Century City. "But it is not just 
Hollywood. It is IBM and 3M. Wherever you 
find affluence, you'll find drug abuse.” 

According to Randell, neither the reces¬ 
sion nor the drug-related troubles of the fam¬ 
ous have lessened the demand for coke. "The 
economy has had no effect.” says Randell. 
"If anything, it makes using drugs more de¬ 
sirous, since people want to escape the pres¬ 
sure of the bad limes." Incidents like the 
death of Belushi can have a perverse effect. 
Says Randell: "The more the fashionable 
people are arrested for doing cocaine or the 
more who die from overdoses, the more other 
people are interested in trying it " 

The flow of cocaine into Southern Cali¬ 
fornia has risen dramatically in the past few 
years. Los Angeles police seized 356 lbs. of co¬ 
caine in 1981, up from 183 in 1980. Why the 
increase? The primary reason, besides ever growing demand, is the opportunity 
for huge profits in a faltering economy. More and more people, even professionals 
like lawyers and doctors, are dealing drugs. 

A kilo (2.2 lbs ) of uncut, nearly pure cocaine fresh from South America sells 
for about $60,000 wholesale in Los Angeles. An amount as large as De Lorean's 
alleged shipment would normally be purchased by a well-established drug dealer 
on behalf of a consortium of investors. From that initial buy, the coke can change 
hands several times, with the drug "cut" or adulterated each time until it is about 
20% pure. On a Los Angeles street corner, a gram of coke sells for about $120. 
One gram can then be divvied up into about ten "lines” for sniffing. An infre¬ 
quent user who might snort just a couple of lines at a party, compared to 20 lines a 
day for a heavy user, can buy by the quarter ($30) or half ($60) gram. The original 
kilo, or "key,” thus may end up fetching $500,000 on the street, for more than a 
700% profit. For the adventurous, the greedy, or even for the hard-pressed busi¬ 
nessman, the lure can become irresistible. "If you want to become a millionaire in 
a short period of time,” says Robert Brosio, an assistant U.S. Attorney for Los 
Angeles, "in the drug business you can work your way up very fast.” 

Fear of getting caught does not substantially deter risk taking. In Southern 
California, as elsewhere, those who use cocaine tend to be people of substance 
and reputation. "You’re not dealing with dirt bags on the street,” says Donald 
Bays, analytical officer for the narcotics division of the Los Angeles police. "How 
are narcotics cops even going to penetrate a Beverly Hills place with security and 
gates and guard dogs?” The dealers are difficult to spot. Dressed in three-piece 
suits and carrying briefcases, the majority look like big businessmen, which they 
are. Says L.A. Attorney Robert Sheahen, who regularly represents coke dealers: 
“Most are sophisticated people who know the risks and try to protect them¬ 
selves.” But 28 new U.S, Attorneys and hundreds of federal agents are being 
thrown into the California drug war in coming months. There soon may be other 
unlikely suspects who get busted as John De Lorean did. 
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Finis hed; D e Lorean Incorporated 

The rise and demise of a stainless-steel miracle 


Callers to the plush Man- 
haltan offices of De Lor- 
f can Motor Co last week 

\ got only a computerized 

voice “At the customers 
request. 889-8900 has 
been temporarily disconnected.*' 

It was a whimpering climax *o the 
daring venture that put John Z. De Lor¬ 
ean's name on wheels. De Lorean at¬ 
tempted w hat no one had managed to pull 
off since Henry J Kaisei did it in the 
1940s: to start an auto company and com¬ 
pete successfully in a market dominated 
by Lord, Chrysler and GM In the end, De 
Lorean s eight-year effort left U S inves¬ 
tors, dealers and suppliers— and particu¬ 
larly the British government—poorer and 
wiser. In the beginning, De Lorean made 
them all believers The British govern¬ 
ment, which was looking for ways to pro¬ 
vide jobs for desperately unemployed 
workers in Northern Ireland, poured 
$156 million in grants, loans and equity 
capital into the deal. In return, De Lorean 
built a factory near Belfast that at one 
time employed 2,600 workers 

Last week, after De Lorean had 
turned out fewer than 10,000 cars in a lit¬ 
tle more than 21 months, the Thatcher 
government ordered the plant shut down. 
With that, some of the plant's remaining 
35 employees had a last fling, taking the 
wheel of De Lorean’s cars, called the 
DMC-12 (after De Lorean Motor Co ), for 
a few turns around the premises. Hun¬ 
dreds of other workers in Northern Ire¬ 
land stood to lose their jobs with compa¬ 
nies that supplied the factory, a tragic 
circumstance for a place that has an un¬ 
employment rate of about 22^ . De Lor¬ 
ean s project was obviously risky, but it 
was doomed in the end by his own mis¬ 
takes and some events he could not con¬ 
trol. Sales, buoyed by dealers' hype, were 
brisk when the car first came to market in 
the summer of last year Some 3,000 
DMC-12s were sold in the first six 
months. But by December, bad weather 
and the recession's icy grip had cut sales 
to a fraction of their starting pace 

Many other factors were involved in 
the car's demise, not the least of which 
was the DMC-12 itself. True enough, it 
was sleek and racy, with a stainless-steel 
skin, a corrosion-resistant, glass-rein¬ 
forced plastic underbody, a 130-h.p. Re¬ 
nault engine and gull-wing swing-up 
doors borrowed from the 1954 Mercedes 
sport coupe. But. doors aside, car critics 
could find nothing distinctive or terribly 
special about it. One described it as 
“clunky.” Still, the car had its fans. 

! The fact was that many people could 
i not afford such a car, whatever its merits 
| or drawbacks. Originally. De Lorean en- 
I visioned his creation as a competitor for 
his old employer's Chevrolet Corvette. 
But when the DMC-12 reached dealers' 
.Showrooms, it listed for $26,000, almost 


Ian- $11,000 more than De Lorean had pro- 
.or- jeeted and about $8,000 more than the 
eek Corvette As sales slumbered, the price 
i/ed was discounted to about $ 19,000. 
er's Demand might have been a little 

has stronger, despite the cost, if the car had 
not been so long getting to market. In the 
the mid-1970s when the DMC-12 began tak- 
-or- ing shape in De Lorcan's mind, there was 
at- nothing quite like it on the road. But by 

pull 1981 Mazda, Porsche and Datsun had 

the competitive cars on the market, and the 
im- DMC-12 found itself in a rigorous grille- 

iled to-grille battle. De Lorean's sense that he 
De could not fail compounded the problems. 


after negotiations with officials in Puerto 
Rico, he won $40 million in loan guaran¬ 
tees from Washington and the Common¬ 
wealth for a $96 million plant in Aguadi- 
11a, a poor area 70 miles from San Juan. In 
addition, a group of drug companies and 
General Electric’s pension fund were 
ready to pump $35 million into the project. 

But in July De Lorean surprised every¬ 
one and infuriated the Governor of Puerto 
Rico by making a deal with the British in¬ 
stead. The British went along even in the 
face of some discouraging reports. The 
management consulting firm of Me Kinsey 
& Co. was asked to assess De Lorean's pro¬ 
posal and reported back that the project 
had only a one-in-ten chance of succeed¬ 
ing. Nonetheless, the British Labor Party, 
which was then in power, outbid Puerto 
Rico by promising some $110 million to 


His own market research showed that i get De Lorean's factory to Ulster. 



The PMC- 12*s disti nctive gull wings were borrowed from a classic 1954 Mercedes 

Doors aside, automobile critics could find nothing terribly distinctive about it. 


perhaps 12,000 DMC-12s, at most, could 
be sold in a year. Yet he doubled produc¬ 
tion to 80 cars a day, the equivalent of 
20.000 annually, and ignored the advice of 
his key executives that this was senseless. 
Last spring he admitted to FORTUNr 
magazine: “I guess we got carried away." 

D e Lorean was not the only one. At 
least 345 car dealers chipped in a total 
of $8.6 million to buy stock in his compa¬ 
ny. The dealers, mostly for GM, who had 
known Dc Lorean from his days at Ponti¬ 
ac, were impressed by his record and 
wowed by the pitch he began delivering to 
them in 1977. Other believers were To¬ 
night Show Host Johnny Carson, who 
kicked in $500,000, and Entertainer Sam¬ 
my Davis Jr., who invested $150,000. 

By 1978 De Lorean actually had two 
governments competing to put money into 
his company. In the early part of the year. 


That kind of backing was all De Lor¬ 
ean needed to lure still more money About 
130 rich investors put $18 million into a 
tax-shelter partnership formed by the 
Wall Street securities firm of Oppenhei- 
mer&Co to finance research and develop¬ 
ment on the new car. One businessman fa¬ 
miliar with that deal says that even in 
retrospect, the investment looks prudent. 
“There was about $107 million in before 
the partnership was signed, l’his would 
have satisfied anybody.” 

Very little of the money, it appears, 
was John De Loican's own. It is conceiv¬ 
able that De Lorean put no more than 
$20,000 from his own pocket into the 
company at the start. He has claimed to 
have invested as much as $3 million, but 
one man familiar with the operation says, 
“No one's been able to trace that money.” 
Because it was his idea and his magnetism 
that made it happen, De Lorean was able 
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Lines of unsold dream cars in storage last week at a company lot in New Jersey 

De Lorean produced more than anyone wanted: "I guess we got carried away ." 


to negotiate with the investors to keep order: Peter Kalikow, a New York real 

a controlling interest in the business. estate executive. But Kalikows terms 

De Lorean paid himself about were unacceptable to the British receiv- 

$500,000 a year, and he lived very well. He ers. He wanted still more government fi- 

established a free-spending corporate nancing over the next four years. Finally, 


there was only an empty field before. The 
Conservatives vowed to investigate. 
There seem.: to be plenty to dig into. Re¬ 
ports began surfacing, all unconfirmed, 
that De Lorean had diverted some of the 
British money into a Swiss bank account 
or into his ow n separate businesses. There 
were even rumors, disbelieved in Belfast, 
that some of the money had found its way 
to the Irish Republican Army as protec¬ 
tion payoffs for the 70-acre plant site 

When the Belfast operation was final¬ 
ly shut down, it left 350 unsecured credi¬ 
tors who were owed $60 million and 
might end up with nothing. An additional 
$ 120 million is owed to other creditors, in¬ 
cluding the British government. Renault, 
which made the De Lorean engine, is the 
biggest single commercial creditor: it is 
owed $17 million. 

Only the dealers have anything to 
cheer about now. At week's end some 
were predicting a dramatic rise in the 
price of the car. and Capitol Cadillac Co., 
a De Lorean dealership in Lansing. 
Mich., was negotiating to buy the entire 
U S inventory. The owner of the dealer- 
; ship, Don Massey, estimates that there 


style, flying the expensive Concorde on his 
numerous trips across the Atlantic and of¬ 
ten insisting on being met at airports, just 
like the Detroit executive he used to be. De 
Lorean dabbled in a slew of other busi¬ 
nesses. from snowmobiles to buses, and left 
a trail of corporations registered in Neva¬ 
da and Michigan. In time, he seemed to 
lose interest in running the automobile 
business, and was seldom seen in Belfast. 
One Wall Streeter who observed the go¬ 
ings-on at De Lorean's company summed 
things up: “I don’t think the company ever 
got managed at all. Fverything happened 
so fast" 

I ndeed it did. By early this year, only 
twelve months after the first car rolled 
off the production line, it was clear that De 
Lorean's dream was stalling, and probably 
dying. More than 4.000 cars were unsold, 
and by February the factory was in receiv¬ 
ership. In London, angry Members of Par¬ 
liament were describing the project as a 
“rip off." Lven then De Lorean was saying 
that the Belfast plant would need $70 mil¬ 
lion in new capital. The British govern¬ 
ment balked. 

After that, De Lorean began losing 
his credibility, if not his cool. In an effort 
to get his plant back from the hands of 
British receivers, he appears to have in¬ 
vented investors he said were poised for 
the rescue. Sir Kenneth Cork, one of the 
two British receivers, said last week, 
“They were always shadowy people 
whose names we never learnt. There 
would be a telex saying businessmen 
would put up so much, but always on the 
condition they were not named. They 
never emerged into daylight/' 

Only one investor actually surfaced 
between March and last week's shutdown 


order: Peter Kalikow, a New York real Mich,, was negotiating to buy the entire 

estate executive. But Kalikow s terms U S inventory. The owner of the dealer- 

were unacceptable to the British receiv- ; ship, Don Massey, estimates that there 
ers. He wanted still more government fi- i arc some 400 cars to be had. and he said 
nancing over the next four years. Finally, j on Li iday that he had a deal to buy 100 for 
the British set a deadline of 10 p.m on an undisclosed price. 

Monday of last week They now say that There are serious doubts m the auto in- 

$17 million was the minimum amount dustry, though, that the DMC-12 will turn 
needed to get the plant operating again. into a collector's item, like the Cord or the 

Only hours before his arrest. De Lor- Fdsel. One such skeptic is Semon CBun- 

ean said in an interview with the British kie") Knudsen. retired president of Ford 
Broadcasting Corp. that the money was in Motor Co. and mentor of I>e I orean when 
a U.S. bank, but neither receiver could both were at GM. Says he- “Usually you 
confirm it. Said Cork “Right at the bitter have to have cars built in really small 
end I was receiving telexes saying the quantities to be collector's items, perhaps 
money was definitely available. We said, 700 or less." 

‘Fine, but let's see it in a bank account/ So some dealers were understand- 
and that never transpired " ably eager last week to see the end of their 

De Lorean's arrest caused a furor in De Loreans, whatever the price “We've 


taken quite a beating with them." says 


Patrick Alon/o of Stephens Chevrolet 


in New Orleans “I want them to go 


By John S. DeMott. Reported by Bonnie 


Parliament. Margaret Thatcher’s Conser 
vatives attacked the Laborites for approv 
ing the deal in the first place The Labor 
ites retorted that De Lorean put people to 
work and built a sprawling factory where I Angelo/London and Peter Stoler/New York 




Defected worker atop a PIWC-12 the day before the Northern Ireland factory was closed 

A whimpering climax to a failed venture that created , then destroyed over2.000jobs. 
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Fuzzy lead: police asked, “Was this man the killer? Did he watch a victim buy poison capsules?" 


Extra Suspects 


The Tylenol probe continues 

E very promising lead in the Tylenol 
case that caused the death of seven 
Chicago-atea residents led to more frus¬ 
trations last week. 

In New York City, some 300 police 
and FBI agents searched unsuccessfully 
for Fugitives James Lewis, 36. and his 
wife LeAnn, 35, after it was reported that 
they had lived in a rundown Manhattan 
hotel from mid-September until Oct. 16. 
The two, also known as Robert and Nan¬ 
cy Richardson and by more than a dozen 
other aliases, are being sought by federal 
authorities for an attempt to extort 
$1 million from McNeil Consumer Prod¬ 
ucts Co., the makers of Tylenol, with a 
blackmail note saying that the payoff 
could “stop the killing.” Illinois Attorney 
General Tyrone Fahner has called Lewis 
“a prime suspect” in the murders as 
well. Lewis was already wanted in Kansas 
City on charges involving credit-card and 
land swindles last year. In 1978 he was 
freed on a legal technicality despite evi¬ 
dence linking him to a Kansas City muti- 
laLion slaying. 

With New York authorities con¬ 
vinced that Lewis and his wife had 
slipped through their fingers, hundreds of 
sightings were reported nationwide. In 
Boston, Miami and several other cities, 
men and women who looked like the cou¬ 
ple were detained, then released. Said an 
investigator at task-force headquarters in 
Illinois: “Callers have spotted them in 
Hartford and Honolulu the same day, and 
in Miami and Missouri the same day. As 
of now, the hard info is zilch.” 

Meanwhile in Chicago, police chem¬ 
ists discovered another cyanide-laced 
bottle p r Extra-Strength Tylenol among 
thoseyreturned by stores on the Near 
North Side after the deaths. This de¬ 
velopment came a few days after police 
released a- blurred photograph taken 
a pharq*&£y in that neighborhood on 


Sept. 29 by an automatic store camera. In 
it. a woman tentatively identified as 
Flight Attendant Paula Prince, who died 
later that evening after taking contami¬ 
nated Tylenol, stands at the check-out 
counter while a burly, bearded man looks 
on. Suggestions that the man might be 
James Lewis raised the chilling possibility 
that the Tylenol killer put the poisoned 
capsules on the shelf, then watched an 
innocent shopper buy them. But despite 
efforts by FBI specialists and NASA space 
scientists employing sophisticated com¬ 
puter-enhancement techniques to clarify 
the image, the man could not be identified 
as Lewis. 

With the killer or killers still on the 
loose and copycat poisonings continu¬ 
ing—a bottle of mouthwash laced with 
sulfuric acid was bought in an Oak Park. 
Ill., store—officials were increasingly 
concerned. One special worry: adultera¬ 
tion of Halloween trick-or-treat favors. In 
Chicago. Mayor Jane Byrne ordered dis¬ 
tribution of a million leaflets urging par¬ 
ents to keep a close eye on whom their 
children visit and what they bring home 
to cat. ■ 

No Pump ing 

A PCB spill fires up a town 

W hen the poisonous-waste landfill 
near the hamlet of Afton opened in 
September, concerned residents of War¬ 
ren County, located in a poor, mostly 
black area of North Carolina, started 
staging a daily vigil. The campaign: to 
turn away the yellow state trucks that 
have been hauling in 40,000 cu. ft. of soil 
contaminated with toxic chemicals called 
PCBs (polychlorinated biphenyls). Six 
weeks and 523 arrests later, the standoff 
on State Road 1604 has potentially turned 
into the nation's most significant protest 
against a local government's selection of a 
toxic-waste site in recent memory. 

The county government's troubles 
started in July 1978, when a malodorous, 
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oily substance began oozing along the edge 
of State Highway 58. The substance was 
oil contaminated with PCBs. then com¬ 
monly used as coolants in electrical trans¬ 
formers. Investigators found that 35,000 
gal. of PCBs had deliberately been dropped 
at night along 210 miles of the highway in 
14 North Carolina counties. The culprits, 
later arrested, were three truck drivers un¬ 
der contract to the Ward Transformer Co. 
in nearby Raleigh. Residents of the rural 
tobacco-farming region, few of whom had 
ever heard of PCBs, soon received official 
warnings from the state to keep cows from 
grazing and to destroy crops along the 
tainted roadways. Four years later, when 
an official toxic-waste site finally opened 
ne^kAfton and the dumping began, dem¬ 
onstrations erupted. As word of the pro¬ 
test spredd 
such civil righte; * 
ad District of Col 
Delegate Walter E. 

Fauntroy ami Southern 
Christian leadership 
Conference President 
Joseph Lowery flocked 
to preach at rallies, 
school the protesters in 
passive resistance and 
go to jail with them. 

In addition to 
health concerns, the 
protesters raised larger 
questions about dis¬ 
crimination in the se¬ 
lection of communities 
to be graveyards for so¬ 
ciety's poisons. Says 
Afton Schoolteacher 
Kenneth Ferruccio: 

“The temptation will 
be, when you have a Angry protester 
'good site' in a rich and 
powerful community, to look for the politi¬ 
cally possible. The safety question is insep¬ 
arable from the question of human rights.” 
State officials vehemently deny that Afton 
was selected for political reasons. Gover¬ 
nor James B. Hunt points out that the state 
tapped Afton as the spot for its first toxic- 
waste dump only after an exhaustive ex¬ 
amination of 99 alternative sites. Hunt 
says that the site, which is now surrounded 
by a 120-acre buffer area afta will soon be 
topped with 5 ft. of clay, was chosen not 
only because it is geologically suitable and 
sparsely populated but also because a sub¬ 
stantial amount of the spilled contaminant 
was already inside the county. The U.S. 
Government banned the manufacture of 
PCBs, suspected of causing cancer, in 1979. 

There are ten federally approved 
dumping sites in the U.S., and the amount 
of hazardous waste produced annually 
amounts to 40 million tons. Warren Coun¬ 
ty residents will hear the state's experts 
testify about the landfill's safety this week, 
and the arrested demonstrators are sched¬ 
uled to come to court on misdemeanor 
charges of impeding traffic. They have 
clearly raised an issue that will not be easy 
to solve. ■ 
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Comet Trekking 

Halley s heavenly body returns 

F or five years, astronomers have been 
scanning the skies to become the first 
to sight one of history’s most celebrated 
objects. Last week a Caltech team led by 
British Graduate Student David C. Jewitt. 
24, and Staff Astronomer G. Edward 
Danielson, 43, won the cosmic sweep- 
stakes. Using Palomar Observatory’s 200- 
in. telescope, they spotted Halley’s comet 
as a faint moving dot in the constellation 
Canis Minor. The comet has not been 
seen since 1911. A year earlier, its fiery 
appearance caused a rash of doomsday 
forecasts and end-of-the-world parties. 

More than a billion miles away, just 
beyond Saturn's orbit, the lump of icy de¬ 
bris is only dimly lighted by the sun and 
distant stars. Even the big Palomar mirror 
could not have found it without a highly 
sensitive silicon-chip light detector called 
a charge-coupled device (CCD), used in 
place of a photographic plate. When the 
comet approaches for its hairpin swing 
around the sun in 1986, solar radiation will 
boil off volatile material, creating a glow¬ 
ing head and characteristic tail. 

Before Edmund Halley (pronounced 
//«/-ee) identified them in 1705 as periodic 
visitors to the inner solar system, comets 
were widely viewed as omens of disaster. 
Astronomers now look upon them as pri¬ 
mordial chunks of matter that offer clues to 
the solar system's formation. The budget¬ 
conscious U.S. has bowed out of the race to 
intercept Halley's comet with a robot 
spacecraft, thus leaving the field to the So¬ 
viets, West Europeans and Japanese. But 
NASA plans a relatively 
cheat) ($2 million) al- 
ternative: diverting 
unmanned ship already 
in orbit for an inspec- 
l * on a comet called 
RpyH? 1!^ j^^H^Giacobini-Zi nner. 

which will appear a few 
II® Hi months ahead of its 
* famous kin. ■ 
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Halley's comet now (circled) and In 1910 

Evil omens and end-of-the-world parties. 



Press swarms parents at baby murder trial as they enter court In Darwin 


Scan dal i n the Outback_ 

The media blitz a sensational murder trial down under 


O utside the supreme court building in 
Darwin, the steamy tropical capital 
of Australia's Northern Territory, pho¬ 
tographers and TV cameramen, some in 
shorts, others stripped to the waist, lounge 
in easy chairs, seeking refuge from the sun 
in the slight shade of a few palm trees. 
Another TV crew idly adjusts a camera to 
line it up with two relay dishes, through 
which coverage is beamed to southern 
Australia, more than 2,000 miles away. 
Inside, in a small courtroom, reporters 
and television artists jostle for space on 
two benches set aside for the press. 

Under way in Darwin is one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s biggest press operations ever, set 
up to cover the country's most sensational 
murder trial in years. On trial is Lindy 
Chamberlain, 34, wife of a Seventh-day 
Adventist pastor; she is charged with cut¬ 
ting the throat of her nine-week-old baby 
girl Azaria. The story began some two 
years ago near Ayers Rock, a giant 1.100- 
ft.-high monolith in the outback, where 
only nomadic aborigines, wild camels 
and dingos (Australia's wild dogs) live. A 
sacred site for the aborigines, the Rock 
annually attracts thousands of tourists. 

The Chamberlains—Lindy, Husband 
Michael, 38, and their three children— 
were among those tourists on Aug. 17, 
1980. They were camping out, with Mi¬ 
chael fixing dinner while Lindy tended to 
the children. Suddenly Lindy screamed. 
“My God, a dingo’s got my baby!" One of 
the roaming wild dogs, she said later, had 
entered the family's tent and carried off 
little Azaria. An intensive search ensued, 
but the baby's body was not found. A 
week after her disappearance, however, 
Azaria’s jumpsuit, bloodstained and cut, 
was discovered three miles from the 
campsite near a dingo lair. 

From the very beginning the case at¬ 


tracted formidable media curiosity and 
relentless coverage. The couple was exon¬ 
erated by an initial inquest in February 
1981. But seven months later, the case was 
reopened on the basis of evidence from a 
prominent forensic expert. Professor 
James Cameron of London Hospital 
Medical College, after examining the 
baby's clothing, declared that Azaria’s 
neck had been cut. probably with scissors. 
Moreover, he said, holes found in the neck 
of the baby's jumpsuit were made not by 
canine teeth but probably also by scissors. 
Lindy Chamberlain was charged with 
murder and her husband as an accessory 
after the fact. Both have pleaded not 
guilty. 

Since the opening of the trial six 
weeks ago, 90 newsmen—30 from Austra¬ 
lia's four major TV networks alone—have 
been on the scene, assiduously covering 
every detail of the proceedings. Because 
the courtroom is small. Northern Territo¬ 
ry Chief Minister Paul Everingham set up 
a special media room, at a cost of almost 
$20,000, believed to be a first .in Australia. 
Four closed-circuit TV sets replay the 
trial proceedings for newsmen who can¬ 
not be in the courtroom. 

As interest in the case continues, Aus¬ 
tralian radio stations run hourly bulletins 
whenever key witnesses are on the stand. 
Newspaper-TV Mogul Rupert Murdoch 
has a staff of more than a dozen on hand 
feeding his world media network. Two 
London papers have staffers covering the 
trial, as does the South African Argus 
group. Five books are being written on the 
trial: one author, Richard Shears, is deter¬ 
mined to have his in bookstores less than 
a week after the trial ends. At the same 
time, a three-part TV series is being writ¬ 
ten, and a film will be made. The title; 
Azaria . the Night the Crying Stopped. ■ 









Somewhere around the 
the key Swiss bank is always 


Business never sleeps. Whether in 
Sydney, Zurich, London or Tokyo, there’s a stock 
exchange open and the latest gold fixings, indexes, 
and market ups and downs are being cabled round 
the world. 

And it’s always sunrise somewhere and 
some of our 14 500 employees start work in Los 
Angeles, Bahrain, Singapore, Atlanta and elsewhere. 
The phones start ringing and another day begins— 
with trade financing, foreign exchange, under¬ 
writing, investment management, etc. etc. etc. 

With branches and representatives on all 
five continents, Swiss Bank Corporation can 
mobilize resources fast to help its clients capitalize 
on opportunities when and where they arise. 

Call us: We hold the key to quality 

banking. 



Swiss Bank Corporation 

Schweizerischer Bankvereiri 
Societe de Banque Suisse 


The key Swiss bank. 


General Management in CH-4002 Basle, Aeschenvrrstadl 1, and m CM 80?? Zurich, Paradeplatz 6 O^er 190 offices 
throughout Switzerland Worldwide network (branches, subsidiaries and representatives). Europe: Ld.nburgh, London, 
Luxembourg, Madrid, Monte Carlo, Paris. North America: Atlanta, Calgary, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Montreal, New 
York San Francisco, Toronto. Latin America: Bogota. Buenos Airos, Caracas, Lima, Mexico, Panama, Rio do Janeiro, S3o 
Paulo Caribbean: Grand Cayman, Nassau. Middle Eaat: Bahrain, Cairo, Tehran Africe: Johannesburg. Asia: Hong Kong. 
Singapore; Tokyo. Australia: Melbourne, Sydney 
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world a branch of 
open for business. 

Zurich is not the capital of Switzerland 

but the lamest Swiss city and a major European business and financial centre, 
in the background the Lake of Zunch. 











Abdul- Jafabar and Coleman 
Sinatra and Reagan 




People 







Mercouri with a much older Greek at “The Search for Alexander" exhibit at the Met 


Gary Coleman and Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar. The tiny dynamo 
of TV comedy and the tower¬ 
ing inferno of the N.B.A. It 
was bound to happen. And so 
it does, early next month when 
the pair (mean height: 5 ft. 
7 in.) team up, and down, for 
that milestone of broadcasting, 
the 100th episode of Coleman’s 
NBC series, Diff’rent Strokes . 
Abdul-Jabbar, 35, guest-stars 
as a rigid substitute teacher 
w against whom Coleman, 14, 
£ and the other students rebel. 
? The plot, unfortunately, does 
f not thicken. 


Before an audience of some 
800 foster grandparents and 
children on the South Lawn of 
the White House last week, 
Nancy Reagan, 61, enlisted the 
help of an old friend when she 
introduced To Love a Child. 
the theme song for her pet 
cause, the Foster Grandpar¬ 
ents program. Even without a 
rehearsal, the First Lady and 
Frank Sinatra, 66, managed a 
creditable duet. The number is 
the work of Veteran Songwrit¬ 
ers Hal David, 61, and Joe Ra- 
poso, 45. (Sample lyrics: “To 
love a child/ You start with a 
smile/ And after a while/ A 
hug and a kiss/ It takes no 
more than this/ To love a 
child.") Sinatra’s solo record¬ 
ing of the song precedes by a 
month the publication of Nan¬ 
cy’s book about the program, 
also called To Love a Child (all 
profits from the book and the 
record go to Foster Grandpar¬ 
ents). What of future additions 
to the Fiist Lady’s repertory? 
Says David: “If she’s ready to 
sing, I'm ready to write." 


Llegant examples of both 
past and present Aegean trea¬ 
sures were on display at New 
York City's Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art last week. But only 
fleetingly. One treasure. Ac¬ 
tress Melina Mercouri, 57 (Never 
on SundayK had to return 
home after paying a social cal) 
on "The Search for Alexan¬ 
der," the traveling collection of 
180 works of art from the time 
of Alexander the Great (356-323 
B.C.) The artifacts will fol¬ 
low her home when the show 
ends its seven-city, three-year 
lour next July. But Mercouri, 
Greece's Minister of Culture, 
has not had much luck getting 
back some of her country’s 
valued possessions-no-more: 
the famed marbles from the 



Turner and pet before breakout 


Acropolis taken by Lord Elgin 
at the beginning of the 19th 
century and now permanently 
housed in the British Museum. 
Although a United Nations 
committee recently voted for 
their return to Greece. British 
authorities, and the marbles, 
are unmoved. 


"I saw something," said 
Sergeant 1..P Eckert, “and 
sure enough it was the bear." 
The animal, which disap¬ 
peared again, was Boo-Boo, 
the 20-month-old. 250-lb. 
black bear cub that belongs to 
Broadcaster-Sportsman Ted 
Turner, 43. Boo-Boo had es¬ 
caped from the pen she shares 
with Yogi, the other bear that 
Tbrner keeps for his children 
on their 5,000-acre South Car¬ 
olina plantation. Away on 
business. Turner has missed 
the ensuing ten-day bear hunt, 
which by week’s end had re¬ 
sulted in only two uneventful 
sightings. Says Johnny Godley. 
Turner's plantation manager, 
about the chance of recaptur¬ 
ing the prized Boo-Boo: “It 
looks poor right now." 


For those who missed last 
week's episode in the popular 
series Palace —the continuing 
saga of a colorful, wealthy fam¬ 
ily whose lives are all centered 
beneath one gilded roof—the 
handsome and dashing young 
Prince Andrew, 22, had cut short 
his Caribbean vacation with 
fetching onetime Porn Starlet 
Koo Stark, 25, in hopes of still¬ 
ing the wicked quills of gossip. 
Alas. An opportunistic com¬ 
panion on the trip. Elizabeth 








Salomon, 27, reportedly repaid 
the prince’s hospitality by re¬ 
counting fond recollections of 
her sojourn like this nugget: 
“Everyone was sitting around 
the swimming pool looking 
glum, when Andrew suddenly 
grabbed Koo and ripped off 
her bathing suit. Then he went 
to another girl and pulled 
at hers.” Among her other dis¬ 
patches from the isle of Mus- 
tique: the prince running 
around in the buff and at¬ 
tempting to jam a live lobster 
down the bathing suit of a 
young lady. Prince Charles, 33, 
meanwhile, is plagued by ru- 



Diana and Charles at Balmoral 




mors about a “royal tiff” with 
his wife Diana, 21. Newspapers, 
after apparently talking to 
loose-lipped servants, head¬ 
lined the news that following 
two weeks of sodden weather 
at Balmoral Castle in Scotland, 
Diana was “bored to tears” 
and insisted that Charles re¬ 
turn with her to London. In 
addition, the racy British tab¬ 
loid the Sun, citing no reliable 
source, calculates that since 
the royal wedding, Diana has 
added more than 50 ball gowns 
to her wardrobe (at an average 
cost of $ 1,700 each) and almost 
200 dresses and suits (at over 
$340 apiece). Repelled by all 
the tacky reportage, the con¬ 
servative weekly Spectator in¬ 
toned, “The British monarchy 
has survived worse threats, but 
it has seldom suffered such in¬ 
dignities.” Doubtless they will 
continue Stay tuned. 


Another film about a pair 
of lovable oldies in the twilight 
of their days, starring two Hol¬ 
lywood legends who had never 
worked together before. Detect 
a trend here? From the same 
sentiments that poured forth 
On Golden Pond (box office to 
date: SUB million) comes an¬ 
other tear-duct wringer, called 
Right of Way. with Bette Davis, 
74. and Jimmy Stewart, 74. In 
the madc-for-cable TV movie, 
due out next year, Davis is 
stricken by a terminal illness, 
and Stewart, not wishing to 
continue alone, decides to end 
his life too. The match-up of 
the two stars seems so perfect 




On golden porch: Davis and Stewart together at last In Right of Way 



tattlt, hack In uniform, with Ward In Tho Lords ofObclphoa 


that it is a mystery why it never 
happened before. 


The face may seem famil¬ 
iar. and so may the military 
bearing. In four years of film 
acting, David Keith, 28, has had 
trouble getting out of boot- 
camp. He was a G.I. in Friend¬ 
ly Fire, a sailor in Back Roads 
and a spit-and-polish Navy 
flyer candidate in An Officer 
and a Gentleman. In The Lords 
of Discipline. Keith is back 
in uniform again, as a cadet 
at a Southern military acade¬ 
my. He gets the girl— Sophie 
Ward, 17--and by now has got 
military technique down per¬ 
manently “After all these 
movies,” says Keith, "I've at 
least learned how to drill a 
platoon.” 


The young couple fell in 
love at Longlea. Millionaire 
Charles E. Marsh’s mock 18th 
century manor, set on 1,000 
acres of Virginia hunt country. 
He was an awkward, ambi¬ 
tious, first-term Congressman 
named Lyndon Johnson, and she 
was Alice Glass, then 26. a 
stately and bright young beau¬ 
ty with blond-ochre hair that 
one admirer said “shimmered 
and gleamed like nothing you 
ever saw.” The previously un¬ 
disclosed love affair is de¬ 
scribed by Pulitzer Prizewin¬ 
ner Robert Caro in Volume I of 
The Years of Lyndon John¬ 
son, excerpted in the No¬ 
vember Atlantic Monthly. 
Nurtured in the 1930s, the 
romance between the mar¬ 
ried politician and the lady 
friend of Marsh, who vyas 


Johnson's mentor and bene¬ 
factor, flourished throughout 
L.B.J.’s career and even after 
Alice finally married Marsh, 
24 years her senior. Until Viet 
Nam. She hated Johnson's ob¬ 
session with the war and ended 
their relationship. Though 
L.B.J. often boasted of his later 
infidelities, he never discussed 
his affair with Glass, who died 
in 1976, perhaps out of defer¬ 
ence to the lady’s reputation, 
perhaps to that of Marsh's po¬ 
litical and financial might. It 
was a relationship, says Caro, 
that “juts out of the landscape 
of Johnson's life as one of the 
few episodes—perhaps the 
only one—that threatened his 
personal ambition.” 

—fly E. Grsydon Carter 


On the Record 

John Kenneth Galbraith, 74, on 

the delegation of military pow¬ 
er: “Death and taxes, one 
notes, have long been the two 
great certainties of mankind; 
we would not dream of surren¬ 
dering power on taxes; we do it 
quite casually on death.” 

Elaine Johnson, golfer, after a 
shot hit a tree and landed in 
her bra: “l don’t mind taking a 
two-stroke penalty, but I’ll be 
damned if I’m going to play the 
ball where it lies.” 

Nguyen Co Thach, 59, Vietnam¬ 
ese Foreign Minister, on his 
country’s economy: “We are 
not without accomplishment. 
We have managed to distribute 
poverty equally.” 
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Bankers Are Smil ing , W arily 

Profits are up, but strapped borrowers still worry the giants of finance 


T he party last week at Georgia Gov¬ 
ernor George Busbee’s mansion in 
Atlanta befitted the wealth and fi¬ 
nancial power of the guests. Strolling un¬ 
der tall oaks on the sloping lawn, hun¬ 
dreds of gray- and blue-suited bankers 
sipped wine and Jack Daniel's whisky 
and picked away at whole pigs barbecued 
over beds of charcoal, bins full of breaded 
chicken breasts and mounds of 
black lumpfish caviar, smoked 
trout, salmon and shrimp. 

Crooning in the background 
were the Augusta Singers, a 
group of black balladiers. The 
bash, hosted by the Governor 
and Atlanta's Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, was 
the high point of the annual 
meeting of the American 
Bankers Association, which 
had attracted to Georgia's cap¬ 
ital some 10,000 financial ex¬ 
ecutives from across the LI.S. 

For the first time in many 
months, bankers had reason to 
feel festive. An easing of mone¬ 
tary policy by the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board and the sharp 
break in interest rates have 
given a boost to bank earnings. 

After having been severely de¬ 
pressed during the summer, 
bank shares are among the 
hottest stocks in the current 
Wall Street rally. As the Dow 
Jones industrial average 
reached 1,037 last week for its 
highest close in nearly a de¬ 
cade, shares of New York's 
Citicorp gained 5% points, to 
38%, and Chase Manhattan 
was up 5% points, to 54%. 

Prices of the 24 bank stocks included in 
an index compiled by the Keefe, Bruyette 
& Woods investment firm are 46% higher 
than their summer lows. Despite the out¬ 
wardly convivial atmosphere, however, 
an undercurrent of unease ran through 
the five-day A.B.A. session. Rattled by 
the rising toll of corporate bankruptcies 
and the threat of defaults on international 
loans to such fiscally unstable countries as 
Mexico and Poland, bankers quietly fear 
that the worldwide recession has not yet 
done its worst. Said Mont McMillen, ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of San Francisco's 
Bank America Corp.: “We're not out of 
the woods yet. In this environment you 
keep your muscles taut and ready for the 
next disaster-” 

■ '#jf h So (j*r this year, 35 banks have failed. 

-—-r 


more than twice the post-World War II 
peak of 16 failures in 1976. William Isaac, 
chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur¬ 
ance Corp., told the A.B.A. gathering that 
the number of institutions on his agency's 
watch list of shaky banks had jumped to 
some 320, from 220 in January. While as¬ 
serting that most of the banking system is 
still strong, both Isaac and C.T. Conover, 


U.S. Comptroller of the Currency, pre¬ 
dicted that more banks will be in trouble 
next year. Said Conover: “The most seri¬ 
ous problems in bank loans lie ahead." 

For the moment, though, the officers 
of many of the biggest U.S. banks were 
beaming about their third-quarter profit 
performances. Citicorp reported a July- 
September operating income of $210 mil¬ 
lion, a 56% gain over the same period a 
year ago. San Francisco's Wells Fargo 
Bank scored a 38% earnings rise for the 
quarter, and at Pittsburgh's Mellon Bank 
profits were up 35%. Even Chase Man¬ 
hattan, which lost $16 million in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, managed to post earnings of 
$124 million, 7% higher than a year ago. 

Profits have improved in large part 
because the plunge in interest rates has 


made it much cheaper for banks to obtain 
new funds. The going rate they must pay 
for three-month deposits of $1 million or 
more, for example, has dropped from 
15.3% at the end of June to 9% now. But 
the banks have lowered more slowly the 
interest they charge for loans. The prime 
rate on corporate loans had fallen only 
from 16.5% to 12% until last Friday, 
when New York's Chemical 
Bank lowered it to 11.5%. As a 
result, the spread between 
what banks pay for money and 
what they charge for it has 
widened, and profits have 
grown accordingly. Spreads 
have become particularly 
broad on consumer loans. 
Some banks still demand as 
much as 18% for an auto Joan 
and 21% for home-improve¬ 
ment financing. Bankers de¬ 
fend these high rates on the 
grounds that much of the profit 
on relatively small loans to in¬ 
dividuals is consumed by high 
processing costs. 

Earnings from the wider 
interest-rate spreads masked 
an alarming rise in losses from 
bad loans. Chase Manhattan 
wrote off loans of $68 million 
in the quarter, compared with 
$24 million in lending losses 
during the same period a year 
ago. Citicorp's write-offs were 
Up 84%, to $103 million. At 
the BankAmerica Corp., loan 
losses of $110 million were se¬ 
rious enough to depress overall 
profits by 14%, to $103 million. 

By far the most troubled 
major bank is Chicago's Conti¬ 
nental Illinois. Continental's profits 
plummeted 52%, to $32 million, because 
the bank had to write off $181 million in 
bad loans. The biggest part of the loss was 
$107 million in loans to oil and gas com¬ 
panies that resulted from Continental's 
dealings with the failed Penn Square 
Bank in Oklahoma. Worse, Continental 
still has on its books a staggering $2 bil¬ 
lion in so-called nonperforming loans, on 
which borrowers have fallen behind on 
their payments. That total amounts to 
nearly 6% of the bank's loan portfolio. 

Continental's nonperforming, loans 
include about $70 million to International 
Harvester, which has been skating on the 
edge of bankruptcy for months. In total. 
Harvester owes $4.2 billion to more than 
200 banks in the U.S and abroad. Six 




















American banks, including 
First National Bank of Chi¬ 
cago and BankAmerica. hold 
Harvester loans of $125 mil¬ 
lion or more. A Harvester 
bankruptcy would thus gen¬ 
erate huge losses. Moreover, 
bankers nervously wonder 
how many other major cor¬ 
porations will be in jeopardy 
if the economy does not pull 
strongly out of the recession. 

Says Elvis Mason, chairman 
of the InterFirst Corp., a 
bank holding company in 
Dallas: “It's the bankrupcty 1 
have not yet anticipated that 
worries me most,’' 

Though concerned about 
Joan losses, most bankers 
bristle at the suggestion that 
the stability of the financial 
system may be in danger. 

Says Walter Wrislon, chair¬ 
man of Citicorp: “Every major bank in 
America last year made more money than 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler com¬ 
bined. They lost more than $1 billion. But 
if one bank out of 15,000 loses money for 
one quarter, it looks like the end of the 
world to people.” Most Washington offi¬ 
cials share the bankers' confidence. Says a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board: 
“Even the relatively few banks that have 
been hardest hit have weathered the re¬ 
cession extremely well.” 

Bankers contend that they are now in 
better shape than they were in the after- 
math of the 1973-75 recession. That 
downturn cost the banks $10 billion in 
losses on loans to speculative real estate 
ventures that went bust. This time 
around, the banks were more cautious 
about land deals. Says Willard Butcher, 
chairman of Chase Manhattan: “We 
mightn't be the brightest guys in town, but 
we aren’t dumb enough to do it twice.” 

A t most major banks, problem loans 
represent less than 3% of the total 
loan portfolio, a seemingly minus¬ 
cule percentage. Potential losses look 
more serious when compared with stock¬ 
holders' equity, which can be thought of 
as what a bank would have left if it paid 
off its depositors and creditors. At the mo¬ 
ment, Chase Manhattan's nonperforming 
loans amount to 48% of equity; for Citi¬ 
corp the ratio is 32%. Though disturbing, 
these percentages are no worse than those 
that prevailed during the last banking 
slump in 1975. At Continental Illinois, 
however, non performing loans of $2 bil¬ 
lion represent a stunning 121% of share¬ 
holders’ equity. 

As bad as they are, the banks' prob¬ 
lem-loan figures are understated because 
they do not include many questionable 
loans to foreign countries. Says Comptrol¬ 
ler of the Currency Conover: “For me the 
most worrisome difference between the 
last recession and this one is the growth of 
international lending. Foreign loans by 
American banks now amount to $320 bil¬ 
lion, a total that is 80% more than it was 


only five years ago.” A speaker in Atlanta 
with firsthand knowledge of many of the 
new foreign customers was not reassuring. 
Said former Secretary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singer from the podium: “In many coun¬ 
tries the debts have already become a ma¬ 
jor political problem. Lending must go on 
and it must be in excess of interest pay¬ 
ments.” In other words, banks will have 
to lend so foreign borrowers can keep 
paying interest. 

While that kind of pyramiding sounds 
ominous to some, Citicorp’s Wriston con¬ 


tends that the chances of de¬ 
fault by a major country are 
“zero.” A nation that default¬ 
ed. he persuasively argues, 
would cut itself off from the 
world monetary system and 
be unable to finance essential 
imports. Felix Rohatyn. a 
partner in New York's La- 
zard Freres investment bank¬ 
ing firm, disagrees. Says he: 
“It is an illusion to think that 
no sovereign country will de¬ 
fault on its external debt 
because it would become a 
pariah in the international fi¬ 
nancial community. A repu¬ 
diation of debt could occur as 
a result of radical political 
changes, as is possible in lit¬ 
erally any Latin American 
country, or geopolitical deci¬ 
sions, as might be the case in 
Eastern Europe.” 

In recent months, bankers have be¬ 
come more cautious, and the flow of 
new foreign loans has slowed markedly. 
This, as Kissinger suggests, may be as 
risky as overgenerosity. The banks thus 
have no easy way out of their bad-loan 
bind. They can only hope that a robust 
economic recovery, both in the U.S. and 
abroad, will revive the fortunes of the 
legion of hard-pressed debtor companies 
and countries. — By Charles Alexander. 

Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 


The Big Money Funds Strike Back 

L ast week’s announcement by Dreyfus Corp. that it wanted to start its own na¬ 
tional bank escalated the war between banks and money-market funds to win 
consumers' savings. Banks are already well on their way to becoming more like 
the money funds. Under a bill signed by President Reagan last month, the banks 
will soon be permitted to offer a new product that will pay as much interest as the 
banks care to shell out on deposits that perhaps may be as small as $2,500. Said 
Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston: “I think it's terrific.” 

Dreyfus, which manages the third largest money fund with assets of $12 bil¬ 
lion, reacted swiftly. Just days earlier, it had announced plans to buy the tiny 
Lincoln State Bank of East Orange, N.J. By making application to the U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency for permission to start its own bank as well, Drey¬ 
fus sent a signal that it was determined to get into banking one way or another. 
Investors in the Dreyfus Liquid Assets fund can already write checks against 
their accounts. Affiliation with a bank would help the company reach customers 
who feel more comfortable dealing with a bricks-and-mortar institution than 
with a firm like Dreyfus that handles deposits and withdrawals by mail. More 
important, bank ownership would allow Dreyfus to provide federal insurance for 
its depositors up to $100,000, a competitive advantage that money funds current¬ 
ly lack. 

If Dreyfus is successful in winning Government approval to go into the bank¬ 
ing business, other money managers will not be far behind. Bruce Bent, president 
of the Reserve Fund, the 20th-ranked money fund with $3.5 billion in assets, ad¬ 
mits his firm has been considering buying or starting a bank for eight months. 
Says he: “Ed rather call myself a bank than a money-market fund because more 
people know what a bank is.” 

So far, it is unclear whether the money funds will get Government permission 
to go into the banking business. The banks themselves could decide to lobby fero¬ 
ciously against such a move. Unlike most wars, however, this one already has a 
clear winner: the savers. It is they who will wind up with more options on where 
to put their money 
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Tylenol Legac y 

Surging sales for safe seals withi 

Milw 

T amper-resistant con- a was 
tainers were hardly a ing i 
burning issue for Ameri- Gogg 

can industry before cya- They 

nide-spiked Tylenol cap- T 

sules exposed the hor- to dr 

rifying vulnerability of the F 

countless consumer prod- hasty 

uets. Since then, however, long 
packaging specialists have some 

been swamped by a tidal seekii 

waveofdemand,and near- offea 

ly 200 firms stand to reap cal re 

heady gains from the crisis, ation 

Shrinkwrap Analysts estimate that the factuj 

scare will boost packaging over¬ 

sales by $1 billion during the next twelve gone 
months. Americans now spend about $52 woulc 
billion a year on containers for every- "inge 
thing from toothpicks to turbines, but only the h 
about $15 billion of that goes for the cans, mic i 
bottles, boxes and other consumer-goods Chica 

packages that are ready targets _ 

for tarn jiering. 

The sudden concern for 
safety has been a shot in the 
arm for West Co. (1981 sales: 

$177 million), a Philadelphia 
maker of tamper-resistant 
packaging and one of the few 
firms in the industry whose 
slock is publicly traded. The 
price of West shares jumped 
more than $3 in a single day, 
following reports of the Ty¬ 
lenol deaths, and the volume of 
trading exploded by more than 
6.000 r £ . West stock, which had Plastic blister pack 
been selling for around 16 be¬ 
fore the poisonings, closed last week at Miyai 
2014 Says Robert Campbell, a spokesman Drug 
for the company: “We've got queries signet 
about our products from across the board, be the 
not only from over-the-counter-drug ment- 
packagers but from the food and cosmetic which 
industry as well.” vocati 

Other companies, large and small, re- safety 
port phenomenal new- interest in their produ 
products. The packaging group of giant bands 
Anchor Hocking Corp (1981 sales: $953 and n 
million) has been flooded with calls for its vacuu 
various lines of vacuum seals for glass jars, a 
food jars since the Tylenol visibh 

■H| tragedy. “Customers have tive fc 

T even come down to the ing to 

plant to speed up their or- packa 

1 dersnotes Senior Vice Smith 

^'4X1, President Vincent Nai- T1 

1 moli. PCM Corp. of Ros- safety 

lyn Heights. N Y. (1981 consu 

sales: $10 million), antici- of mi 

pates a boom. Says Execu- analy: 

tive Vice President Bob cott. 

Baraker: "We expect our would 

business to go up by half 1% oi 
or even double in the year siders 
ahead, and that is based guard 
just on the queries we've of the 
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had in the past three weeks.” The compa¬ 
ny makes “blister packs”: plastic sheets 
that encase each capsule in a container 
within its own bubble. Tiny Pillar Corp. of 
Milwaukee (1981 sales: $2 million) is 
awash in stacks of new orders for its seal¬ 
ing machinery. Says President Ernest 
Goggio: “People want to buy right now. 
They don't want to fool around.” 

The Tylenol nightmare has managed 
to drive consumer-products makers and 
the Food and Drug Administration into a 
hasty alliance. Although companies have 
long accused the FDA of issuing meddle¬ 
some regulations, they are now anxiously 
seeking national packaging guidelines out 
of fear of a patchwork of new state and lo¬ 
cal requirements. The Proprietary Associ¬ 
ation. a trade group that represents manu¬ 
facturers and distributors of 90% of 
over-the-counter pharmaceuticals, has 
gone so far as to recommend rules that 
would cover all preparations that can be 
"ingested, inhaled, injected or inserted in 
the human body, or applied for ophthal¬ 
mic use.” Cook County, which includes 
Chicago, has already enacted a law requir- 

__ ing seals over the caps of all 

non prescription medicine con¬ 
tainers. and the Massachusetts 
house of representatives is 
holding hearings on a similar 
measure. The H)A now plans to 
ftL* issue its guidelines in about a 
week and is likely to give the 
makers of capsules and other 
products that are especially 
vulnerable to tampering up to 
90 days to comply. 

Experts consider the safest 
packages to be those equipped 
with seals or other devices that 
»r pack users must break to gain access 
to the product. Predicts Ben 
Miyares, executive editor of Food and 
Drug Packaging magazine: “Packages de¬ 
signed to show evidence of tampering will 
be the wave of the future.” The manage¬ 
ment-consulting firm of Arthur D. Little, 
which has been studying the problem, ad¬ 
vocates the wider application of several 
safety methods now used on some grocery 
products. They include the tight plastic 
bands or shrink wraps that cover the cap 
and neck of some syrup and sauce bottles, 
vacuum seals like those on instant-coffee 
jars, and baby-food "pop tops” that bulge 
visibly once opened. The single most effec¬ 
tive form of protection for drugs, accord¬ 
ing to the Little research, would be blister 
packages like those currently used for 
SmithKline's cold medicine Contac. 

The vigorous drive for packaging 
safety will push retail prices up. but some 
consumers will not mind paying for peace 
of mind. Says Arthur Stupay. a leading 
analyst with the securities firm of Pres¬ 
cott. Ball & Turben: “Better closures 
would raise final prices by no more than 
1% or 2%." Still, packaging-industry in¬ 
siders readily admit the obvious: safe¬ 
guards will never be foolproof, regardless 
of their cost. m 


Miyares, 


Escape Hatch 

Beating the pipeline sanctions 

i t seemed like just the sort of sales coup 
that a fast-tracking high-tech firm 
would want to talk up. Thus when An¬ 
drew Corp. of Orland Park. Ill., which 
makes sophisticated telecommunications 
gear, managed to land a $3.5 million con¬ 
tract to supply microwave antennas to a 
French firm, company officials preened 
publicly at their achievement. The cus¬ 
tomer, Thomson-CSF, would be using the 
equipment to help establish a complex 
communications network that would 
serve much of the Yamal region of Soviet 
Siberia, where the U.S.S.R.'s vast 3,700- 
mile natural gas pipeline to Western Eu¬ 
rope would originate. Then came the 
Reagan Administration's abrupt ban on 
U.S. export deals related to the pipeline, 
and by last summer Andrew's French 
connection looked broken. But the com¬ 
pany, which first sold stock to the public 
in 1980 and has seen its value more than 
triple since then, did not give up. 

Now. after months of high-pressure 
lobbying of the White House by both the 
company and Illinois Senator Charles 
Percy, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the fast-growing 
telecommunications firm (1981 sales: 
$140 million) has received an official go- 
ahead to honor its contractual commit¬ 
ments in spite of pipeline sanctions. An¬ 
drew's friends and lawyers had succeeded 
in convincing the U.S. Department of 
Commerce that the company's micro- 
wave antennas were not really intended 
to be used directly on the pipeline project, 
but were simply for independent use that 
might indirectly be of some benefit to the 
Soviet builders of the pipeline. The argu¬ 
ment highlights one of the unresolved 
problems with the sanctions: distinguish¬ 
ing between what is and is not directly re¬ 
lated to the huge $10 billion construction 
effort. Though the Administration's sanc¬ 
tions specifically apply only to oil- and 
gas-related technologies, the project could 
not go forward if the Soviet Union were 
not able to import everything from earth- 
moving equipment to spare parts for cars 
and trucks. 

Andrew Corp s dilemma was doubly 
vexing because its United Kingdom sub¬ 
sidiary. Andrew Antennas Ltd., had actu¬ 
ally signed the delivery contract with 
Thomson. As a result, even as the parent 
company was being ordered by the U.S. to 
stop participating, the subsidiary was 
being compelled to move ahead by the 
British government. 

The Commerce Department's ruling 
could encourage other companies to plead 
their cases in Washington. By one esti¬ 
mate, some 225 U.S. firms have already 
raised pipeline-related questions with the 
department. With the Andrew Corp. case 
as a precedent, enforcing the sanctions 
could prove more and more difficult ■ 

, TIME. 






Xerox’s Struggle to Get into Focus 


The king of copiers is sharpening its competitive thrust 


T ry as it has for the past two decades, 
Xerox Corp. has never succeeded in 
earning much money from anything other 
than office copiers. Forays into comput¬ 
ers, the education business and products 
for the office of the future have, in the 
main, been misadventures for Xerox or 
have yet to pay off. 

Accordingly, the company’s fortunes 
have slumped. Though sales were almost 
$9 billion last year, Xerox no longer mo¬ 
nopolizes the market for the marvel it de¬ 
veloped, the copier that works using ordi¬ 
nary untreated paper. Japanese and U.S. 
competitors have shaved the 70% share of 
the plain-paper copier market that Xerox 
held a decade ago to about 45% now. 
Earnings for the first half of this year were 
down to $271 million, off 16% from the 
same period a year earlier. Security ana¬ 
lysts expect that the third quarter, to be 
reported this week, will also be poor. 

Wall Street followers of the company 
are still puzzling over Xerox’s offer last 
month to pay some $1.6 billion in cash 
and stock for Crum & Forster, the 18th 
largest U.S. property and casualty insurer. 
High-tech Xerox in the insurance busi¬ 
ness? To many analysts, it seemed anom¬ 
alous, a radical and inappropriate diversi¬ 
fication of resources. 

Analyst Sanford Garrett, at the time 
one of the few remaining bulls on Xerox, 
found the announcement so jarring that 
he took the company’s stock off the buy 
list at Paine Webber, the Wall Street secu¬ 
rities firm. Xerox stock, which made mil¬ 
lionaires of investors prescient enough to 
buy in the years after the plain-paper of¬ 
fice copier was introduced in 1959, 
sold as high as $172 in 1972. It 
closed at only $37.75 last week, even 
after moving up in the big market 
rally; it was at $29 two months ago 
when the Dow Jones industrial av¬ 
erage began its 250-point climb. 

The low level of the stock helped 
fan suspicions held by Garrett and 
others that the purchase served 
mainly to anchor the company 
against possible takeover by lower¬ 
ing its cash reserves and increasing 
the number of shareholders. 

David T. Kearns, 52, who 
in May succeeded C. Peter Mc- 
Colough, 60, as Xerox’s chief execu¬ 
tive, says, “We are not walking away 
from our core business.” He defends 
the Crum & Forster deal by saying 
that it could eventually produce a lot 
of cash, which Xerox needs to sup¬ 
port its vigorous research efforts in 
copiers, duplicators, electronic type¬ 
writers and other office gadgetry. 
Buying the firm was not Xerox's first 
attempt to diversify into financial 
services. In 1968 the company made, 
then dropped, a bid for C.I.T. Finan¬ 
cial Corp. But Xerox’s acquisition 
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record has been unspectacular except for 
one notable failure. In the early 1970s, the 
company sank $1 billion into Scientific 
Data Systems, a computer maker that was 
written off in 1975 as an $84 million loss. 
Xerox's striking success with its copiers 
may have stunted the nurturing of genuine 
management depth in other, related fields 
The company’s executives talked of devel¬ 
oping technology for the office of the future 
as far back as 1965. The late Joseph C. Wil¬ 
son, who steered the company into xerog¬ 
raphy, saw his firm as dealing not just in 



C hief Executive Kearns In Ms Stamford, Cornu, office 

"We are not walking away from our core business, * 


copiers but in the broader realm of infor¬ 
mation and knowledge. 

Neither foresight nor omnipresence in 
white-collar enclaves ensured Xerox of 
success with products other than copiers. 
Its Star work station, one of the first office- 
of-the-future products designed for man¬ 
agers not comfortable with computers, has 
had disappointing sales since its introduc¬ 
tion last year Now it is almost too late. 
Says an analyst: "When it comes to auto¬ 
mated offices, they're not good enough rel¬ 
ative to those they're up against—IBM, 
AT&T and Kodak. They're not strong as 
a team." 

Kearns agrees with some of the criti¬ 
cism. But he contends that Xerox is per¬ 
haps in a better position now than at any 
time since the 1960s to take advantage of 
its strengths: technical expertise, a far- 
flung sales and service network and a will¬ 
ingness to learn from past mistakes. 

The chief executive has high hopes 
for the new' 10 series of copier-duplica¬ 
tors, introduced last month and designed 
for customers needing copies in medium 
to low volumes. The lower-volume ma¬ 
chines are directed squarely at Japanese- 
made products sold abroad by such com 
petitors as Canon and Ricoh. While 
boosting sales, Kearns is also struggling 
to get costs down. From his tastefully fur¬ 
nished office in the company's headquar¬ 
ters building in Stamford, Conn., Kearns 
has this year slashed the company’s 
worldwide work force of 120,000 by up to 
4,000, almost as many people as the com¬ 
pany employed in 1962. The cutbacks 
cost Xerox a bundle in severance pay and 
benefits, but Kearns expects savings to 
run into the hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars in the long run. 

To reduce costs. Xerox managers use 
a technique called “competitive bench¬ 
marking.” That means looking carefully 
at the lowest-priced competing 
copier, determining exactly how it 
is being produced for less, and mak¬ 
ing the Xerox product in a similar 
way. The method seems to be work¬ 
ing. The 10 series costs between 
40% and 50% less to produce than 
earlier machines. 

To many company insiders and 
analysts. Xerox is only now learn¬ 
ing how to compete effectively in a 
world market. The dozen or so 
years of monopoly in the plain- 
paper copier field took their toll 
and left the company overstaffed 
and flabby when the hardball play¬ 
ers from Japan got into the game. 

Says one old Xerox hand: “When 
v|| IBM and Kodak started competing 
V with us, we could understand that. 

■ They had the same values we had. 
5 But then the Japanese came in with 
another set of rules altogether. All 
of a sudden, it became a whole new 
world.” It will take some time to ad¬ 
just, and everyone at Xerox knows 
it. Kearns foresees tough going 
for the company at least through 
1983. —By John 5. DeMott. Reported by 
imho C. SSmpson/Stamford 
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Mouseburgering to the Top 

Ralph and Wanda cope with Helen Gurley Brown 


Wanda Ralph, I hct you have no idea 
what a mouseburger is. 

Ralph: You lose, dearest. As luck 
would have it, I have just finished reading 
Helen Ciurley Brown's new book. Having 
ft All. and thus I know that a mouse- 
burger is a shy. sensitive person of the fe¬ 
male persuasion, not pretty or well edu¬ 
cated, who is sometimes intimidated, but 
has intuition, drive and a passionate inter¬ 
est in sex I guess you could call her That 
Cosmopolitan Girl. 

Wanda Then you also know about 
mouseburgering 


Ralph Who doesn't? Thai's the way 
your average burger gets to the top. Helen 
Gurley describes herself as a naive hillbilly 
who mouseburgered her way through 17 
scruffy secretarial jobs to bcstsellerdom, a 
happy 23-year marriage to Movie Produc¬ 
er David Brow n and the editorship of Cos¬ 
mopolitan If people stay mouseburgers, 
they won't become cookieburgers, and 
they'll have to go out with nothingburgers. 

Wanda: She certainly has a way with 
words. 

Ralph: I’ll say. Reading the book is 
like listening to Marabel Morgan, Gloria 
Steinem and Polonius all at once. 

Wanda: Fire away, Ralph, i am 
braced for your predictable tirade about 
the book. 

Ralph Actually, l sort of liked it. 
Mouseburgering turns out to depend on 
plain hard work plus manners, persis¬ 
tence and making the most of what 
you've got. Not such a bad message. She's 
against manipulation and gassy self-in¬ 
dulgence in general. For instance, she 
says to forget about being your own best 


friend and celebrating your lovability. 
People aren't lovable until they do some¬ 
thing loving and make something of their 
lives. She also says shyness is just a form 
of selfishness that has to be driven out of 
the mouseburger personality, not excused 
like some quivering affliction 

Wanda. Ralph. 1 can hardly believe 
my ears. In fact, at this moment, I seri¬ 
ously envy the deaf. Finding good things 
in the Cosmo philosophy is like rooting 
for truffles in a parking lot How can you 
say she is against manipulation? She ad¬ 
vises women to research a lover's past life 


to flatter him more adroitly: “Learn how 
to light his cigar—like Gigi," and go 
around saying, “You've taught me so 
much/' That's just like some prefeminist 
cookie. Also, a woman is supposed to give 
her lover gifts all the time. She recom¬ 
mends cuff' links placed in the bottom of 
his grapefruit. 

Ralph: Anyone placing cuff' links in 
my grapefruit will incur serious dental 
bills, dearest. All right, so she goes a bit 
too far. But this is only for a lover, not for 
everybody and definitely not for the of¬ 
fice. What's wrong with making your lov¬ 
er feel good? 

Wanda: Because it's the same old 
you-Tar/an-me-Jane that we're all trying 
to unlearn According to the Burger 
Queen, we're supposed to go on and on 
telling lovers what terrific-looking penis- 
es they have. Good grief. And how's this 
for modern social theory: “Your apart¬ 
ment should be used to bring friends to. 
and your vagina should be the same 
way—occupied and bringing pleasure/' 

Ralph: Well, she's right about the 


apartment, anyway. Try to forget the sex 
chapter. Wanda. She . . 

Wanda. She can also be just plain sil¬ 
ly. For instance, the part where she gush¬ 
es, “Sometimes I think sex is like a big 
gray cat!" 

Ralph: A deftly made point, Wanda. 
But I do like it when she says everything 
you want in life depends on work. You 
have to work hard at a relationship, a 
marriage, your job and friendships. She j 
even says sex is work, and it is. j 

Wanda. Thanks. Ralph. And what j 
| about her idea about making love in an : 
empty bathtub? That would do to your 
bones what cufflinks in the grapefruit do 
to your teeth. And how about this 0 You 
! should sexually service your lover ui his ; 
office while he's on the phone to his I 
mother! ■ 

Ralph Nolo contendere, my pet. But j 
j how about the sane stuff' C osmetics and ! 
; fashion are silly, she sa>s. and the only ! 
things that improve a woman s appear- ; 
ance after middle age are exercise, good ; 
; posture and expensive jeweln Wouldn't 
I your humorless feminist cronies enjoy ! 

| most of that? ! 

! Wanda . Speaking of which, my dar- ■ 

! ling, this is the first book by a woman that 
; you've liked since Pride and Prejudice 
Can it be that you are enjoying an ill-sup¬ 
pressed chortle at the occasional thumb in 
the feminist eye 0 

i Ralph. You women arc so intuitive, 
i Wanda. A modified affirmative to your j 
i sagacious query Take her position on sex- ! 
| ual harassment at the office. Instead of 
■ hiring a feminist law' firm to spend • 
. $20,000 and six months punishing the of- ; 

I fiec fanny pincher, Helen Gurley recom- i 
| mends moving on. Don't bother getting 
i even. Just gel on with your career I 

1 Wanda Why should the woman have | 

\ to move on! Ralph, you have a God-given ! 
j gift for being infuriating j 

! Ralph. Simmer down, dearest O.K.. 
Helen overdoes the poor-litlle-me rou¬ 
tine. She writes cutesie-pie prose lament¬ 
ing “the sads," “the grislies" and “the 
guilts," which does not give me the hap- 
pies, and she seriously depletes the 
world's supplies of italics. But we are 
stuck with the uncomfortable fact that the 
book is full of sensible advice: how to gel 
ahead, deal with hostility, conduct a so¬ 
cial life and avoid pettiness. On holding 
grudges, she quotes Buddy Hackett: 
“While you're carrying a grudge, they're 
out dancing." And remember, the book 
isn't aimed at you and your executive 
friends, but at baffled mouseburgers. She's 
earned the right to lecture them. 

Wanda: Ralph, this must be your tiny 
burst of compassion for 1982. How did 
you get so brainy? I’ve learned so much 
from you! Can 1 light your cigar? 

Ralph: I am not without irony, dear¬ 
est, but my favorite theoretician says not 
to hold grudges. I expect cuff links in my 
chowder. — By Mm Leo 
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Helen Gurley Brown posing in front of a Cosmopolitan cover featuring Christie Brinkley 
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Show Business 


Ja mes B ond Meets His Mat ch 

Sean Connery and Roger Moore make viewers see double 007 


E veryone knows that James Bond is in¬ 
vincible. The world's vilest villains— 
Goldfinger, Dr. No, Ernst Stavro Blofeld, 
Hugo Drax, Rosa Klebb, Scaramanga 
and the 7-ft. truncheon known only as 
Jaws—rarely so much as wrinkled the 
crease in Bond's Savile Row trousers. 
Next summer, though, the pride of Her 
Majesty’s Secret Service will have some 
worthy competition: himself. In a schi/o- 
phrenically satisfying conflict, the 14th 
and 15th episodes of the most popular se¬ 
ries in movie history will be set for a show¬ 
down of two big stars. One film, Octo- 


pussy. stars Roger Moore, assaying Bond 
foi the sixth time. The other. Never Say 
Never Again, returns Sean Connery to the 
character he originated 20 years ago in 
Dr. No but has not played since Diamonds 
Are Forever in 1971. Bondolators can rub 
their eyes in splendid disbelief: soon they 
will be seeing double 007s. 

Exegetes of the Bond canon can de¬ 
bate the weighty matter of which movie is 
gospel and which apocrypha. Octopussy is 
based on the title of an Ian Fleming nov¬ 
elette—like most Bond movies it makes 
only vagrant nods to the original plot— 
and is supervised by Albert (“Cubby”) 
Broccoli, who has produced or co-pro- 
duced all but one of the previous Bonds. 
Never Say Never Again , based on the orig¬ 
inal story for Thunderbolt, is produced by 
Jack Schwartzman, a lawyer and movie 
executive who acquired the rights after a 
complicated set of maneuvers. Schwartz¬ 
man also managed to lure Connery, now 
52, back into Bondage. 

Early this month, Connery was flex¬ 
ing the old charm in the Riviera town of 


Villefranche-sur-Mer. where the Never 
Say Never crew >\as filming an action 
scene for their thriller about nuclear ter¬ 
rorism. Location work in the movies is al¬ 
ways a combination of summer camp and 
boot camp, but Connery seemed to be en¬ 
joying it. He deflected all suggestions of a 
rivalry between the two pictures, or be¬ 
tween himself and Moore, whom he has 
known for more than 20 years. If there is a 
difference, Connery says, it is in their ap¬ 
proach to character: "I start with the seri¬ 
ous and then try to inject as much humor 
as 1 can. to get a balance of the ingredi¬ 


ents. Roger comes in the humor door, and 
I go out it.” Director Irvin Kershner, 
whose last film. The Empire Strikes Back. 
mixed romance and rue, sees Never Say 
Never as “an entertainment, but with real 
people and human values. As far as I'm 
concerned, there's never been a Bond pic¬ 
ture before.” 

Well, there is one now, and it is shoot¬ 
ing in the palaces, jungles and lakes of 
Udaipur in northwestern India. Roger 
Moore is darting through a busy bazaar, 
over and around peanut vendors, bicycles, 
carts, dogs and cows to escape his nem¬ 
esis, the decadent Kamal, played by Louis 
Jourdan. Moore is, of course, impeccably 
dressed. “It adds the bizarre to the ba¬ 
zaar,” he notes, with an insouciant cock of 
the left eyebrow. “Who wouldn’t gawk at 
an Englishman in a dinner jacket running 
down a street here with a six-bladed dag¬ 
ger sticking out of his chest?” Does Bond 
survive? “Oh, I have a heart of steel.” 

And an impish sense of humor. To re¬ 
lieve the tension and tedium on location 
with Octopussy, Moore strolled through 




the hotel courtyard, into the swimming 
pool without breaking stride, and up and 
out again into the arms of his wife Luisa. 
He is engagingly self-deprecating about 
his career: “If I kept all my bad notices. 
I'd need two houses.” But how does he 
bring his acting gifts to bear on the subtle 
character changes demanded of James 
Bond? “Sometimes I wear a white dinner 
jacket, sometimes a black one.” 

However light a heart Moore may 
wear on his silk sleeve, however amiable 
Connery may feel, the stakes are high in 
the game of Bond baccarat To date, Bond 
pictures have sold something like a billion 
tickets. The Spy Who Loved Me. Moon - 
/oker and For Your Eyes Only { Nos. 11, 12 
and 13 in the corpus) each grossed be¬ 
tween $150 million and $200 million 
worldwide. The costs are high too. For 



Your Eyes Only, made in 1981 for a 
“mere” $26 million (Moonraker cost $32 
million), has yet to break even. Octopussy 
has a budget of $25 million to $30 million. 
When asked how expensive Never Say 
Never Again will be. Producer Schwartz¬ 
man offers Hollywood slang: “We’re on 
Route 20 and heading north.” (Transla¬ 
tion: up to $25 million.) Both films will be 
fighting for the moviegoers attention 
against The Revenge of the Jedi (Part ITT of 
the Star Wars sag;a) and a swarm of ag¬ 
gressive kidflix. Will there be enough pru¬ 
rient adults around to push both Bond 
pictures into the black? It makes for quite 
a cliffhanger—but then, everyone knows 
007/007 is invincible. — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Marcia Gaugm/Udatpur and 
WttHam Hackman/VIUofranche-sur-Mer 
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Matsushita in Video Technology 








We tcx)k a close look at all the portable We didn't listen to common sense. Instead, 
video cassette recorders on the market. we worked inexhaustibly lor months die- 

We found a pressing need for a unit truly casting molten aluminum to a thinness 

lightweight enough to be earned comfort thought — until we did it impossible to 

ably for hours at a time. reach. Motor miniaturization posed an 

So we built one. It weighs only 3-Hkg. equally Ibrmidable task. But inspired engi- 
battery pack included. It's called the NV- 100 neering by our precision motor division 
by National. preserved our innovative quartz, kx'ked, 

The story behind it is one of extra direct drive system that delivers an int redi¬ 

ordinary teamwork. 100 engineers from no ble 99.999% rotational accuracy, 
less than 13 manufacturing divisions and A portable video recorder, no matter 

3 research laboratories joined together how lightweight, is only as portable as its 

by the challenge to develop and pnxJuce battery life is long-lasting. Thanks to recent 
the lightest Vi” video recorder ever built. breakthroughs by our battery division, ours 

Only by sharing new technologies accumu has about a two-hour recording capability, 
lated throughout the whole company could Being Japan’s largest consumer elec 

the challenge be met. ironies group would not mean very 

Foremost among the new technologies much if we could not join together all our 

was the development of FIC (tine hybrid tremendous resources for a common pur- 

IC) nxxlulcs. These and other new lCs and pose. A new dimension in video recorder 

electronic components achieved a new portability is just such a purpose, 

level of efficiency for circuitry conftgura- The NV 100 is the result, 

tion. But saving space and weight was 
not their only benefit; they also raised the 
overall quality' and reliability of the finished 
product. 

In designing a chassis lightweight 
enough for the NV-100, common sense said 
abandon our rugged, one-piece aluminum 
one for a lighter but flimsier plastic one. 

NV-V10 

NV-tOO 



H National 

Matsushita Electric 
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Sublime Sounds 

Berlin goes to Carnegie 

O f the world’s great orchestras, which 
is the best? Some say the Chicago 
Symphony, for its brilliant virtuosity and 
blazing brass. Others nominate the Vien¬ 
na Philharmonic, for its rich, burnished 
tone, or the Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
the sheen of its strings. The Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra has its cham¬ 
pions, who admire its crisp ensemble 
playing. But there is one orchestra that 
combines all these characteristics: Her¬ 
bert von Karajan's Berlin Philharmonic, 
which went to New York City’s Carnegie 
Hall last week for the first lime in six 
years, and in four sold-out concerts 
promptly laid claim to the laurels. 

In the warm Carnegie acoustics, 
which can shelter a whispering fiutc and 
accommodate a thunderous fortissimo, 
the Berliners showed off the strengths 
that have made them the class of world- 
class ensembles. First there are the string 
sections, violins, violas, cellos and basses, 
which play together as one, producing a 
dark, creamy sound unsurpassed in lush¬ 
ness and sheer beauty. The brasses gleam 
like the finest gold, with especially choice 
nuggets among the horns. And there are 
the woodwinds, blending their highly dis¬ 
tinctive sounds together like expert cham¬ 
ber musicians. In concert, the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic becomes a single instrument, 
devised by a craftsman on the order of a 
Stradivari us. played by a consummate 
virtuoso. 

And no wonder. In the 100 years of its 
existence, the Berlin has had only four 
principal music directors, each a master. 
Flans von Btilow, an eminent pianist and 
one of the first great conductors, exposed 
the fledgling orchestra to the great com¬ 
posers of the day, among them Strauss. 
Tchaikovsky and Grieg. His successor 
Arthur Nikisch, who led the Philharmon¬ 
ic from 1895 to 1922, inspired a rapturous 
comment from the demanding Tchaikov¬ 
sky. “He doesn’t conduct,” said the com¬ 
poser. “He seems to surrender himself to 
some mysterious magic force.” Wilhelm 
Furtw£ngler instilled in the orchestra a 
sense of musical adventure, leading mer¬ 
curial performances that unfolded with 
an unsurpassed sense of discovery for 
some 30 years. 

Under Karajan's fiercely perfectionist 
leadership, the Berlin has been refined 
into an infinitely supple, responsive en¬ 
semble. At first cast in tne uncompromis¬ 
ing mold of Toscanini, Karajan, 74, 
drilled his orchestra until its virtuosity 
was unquestioned. Later Karajan moved 
toward Furtwangler's ideal of fluidity, 
and his music making took on a greater 
spaciousness. In works from Beethoven 
through Mahler, Karajan knows few 

a rs;and no superiors. In honor of the 
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Conductor Herbert von Karajan 


Infused with the wisdom of age 

orchestra's centenary, Deutsche Gram- 
mophon in September released a six-vol¬ 
ume, 33-disc set of memorable recordings, 
tracing the Philharmonic from the Ni¬ 
kisch days through Karajan's latest digi¬ 
tal recordings. 

T he New York performances (the or¬ 
chestra will also perform in Pasade¬ 
na, Calif.) found both Karajan and the 
Berlin in peak form. The opening-night 
An Alpine Symphony put the orchestra's 
fabled virtuosity at the service of Strauss's 
last, underrated lone poem for an exhila¬ 
rating trip up the mountaintop. In the 
four Brahms symphonies, Karajan em¬ 
phasized the richness of Brahms' sonori¬ 
ties in expansive readings that found 
room for visceral thrills when the oppor¬ 
tunities arose; the high-spirited brass 
peroration that concludes the Second 
Symphony is probably still echoing some¬ 
where in Carnegie Hall's rafters, joining 
the ghosts of performances past that in¬ 
habit the upper reaches of the historic 
auditorium. 

Limping from a fall four years ago 
and suffering from a chronic back ail¬ 
ment, Karajan looks far frailer than he 
did on his previous U.S. appearance: a 
small, fragile man with a shock of swept- 
back white hair who pulls himself up to 
the podium with difficulty. But his com¬ 
mand of the orchestra has never been sur¬ 
er. nor his conducting so infused with the 
wisdom that comes with age. After a cen¬ 
tury of excellence, the Berlin Philhar¬ 
monic shows no signs of advancing years, 
only greater maturity. — By Michael Walsh 


Sour Notes 


Hard nights at the opera 

A ctors have been known to go onstage 
with flu, fever, broken limbs. But they 
do not have to sing. When an opera star's 
voice goes, he might just as well leave the 
stage And that is precisely what two ten¬ 
ors did this month at two of the world's 
most prestigious companies, the Vienna 
State Opera and New York’s Metropoli¬ 
tan, causing consternation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In Vienna, almost everyone who 
counted in music and the government had 
shown up for American Conductor Lorin 
Maa/el's long-awaited first performance 
after taking over as director. Then. 35 
minutes into Tannhduser, the lead ten¬ 
or. Last Germany's Reiner Goldberg, 
dropped his harp and mumbled. “My 
voice—I can’t go on.” He then disap¬ 
peared into the wings, leaving a stunned 
Venus alone in her grotto. 

The silence onstage was matched by 
that in the audience, hut there was loud ap¬ 
plause when an opera official announced 
that Bulgarian Spas Wenkoff would step 
into the role. Wenkoff had been hurriedly 
flown in that very day after Goldberg’s 
cover caught the sniffles When Wenkoff 
too seemed unsteady during the third act. 
the ailing understudy was summoned to 
the opera house. Nonetheless, Wenkoff 
made it to the end. It was just as well. 
"Three tenors in one performance,” 
mused one dedicated fan. “That would 
have been the end of the world .” 

In New York, Carlo Bini could be ex¬ 
cused for believing it was. As the des¬ 
ignated cover for Placido Domingo in 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. Bini was sitting 
in the audience studying the production 
so that he could take the hero's role sever¬ 
al days later. When Domingo withdrew 
with a cold after the first act, however, 
Bini was propelled onto the stage. 

Trouble began when he attempted the 
opera's biggest aria, "Cielo e mar." His 
voice was ragged, and the audience booed. 
Poor Bini was so stunned that Mez/o-So- 
prano Mignon Dunn had to hold his 
hands. Said she: “1 was afraid if I let him 
go, he would leave stage.” By this time the 
audience was divided: some continued 
booing: others tried to slop them. In the 
balcony, rival factions smacked each oth¬ 
er with programs. From the orchestra pit 
Conductor Giuseppe Patan£, who was ill 
himself, pleaded with the audience to be 
quiet; eventually he too collapsed under 
the strain, and a substitute conductor had 
to finish the fiasco. 

For Bini, the affair had an almost 
happy ending. Last week he sang the part 
of Enzo from beginning to end and re¬ 
ceived a good hand. But let the story end 
there. Or else Hollywood may make a 
movie of it: Bini, Bini If Bini ///,.. . ■ 
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— — 3-Milestones 

A Lady in the White House _ 


Bess Truman: 1885-1982 

H er husband called her “the boss" and 
“my chief adviser." But months after 
Harry Truman became President in 1945, 
First Lady Bess went shopping in Wash¬ 
ington’s big department stores and no one 
recognized her. That was the way she 
wanted it, and to a surprising extent 
that was the way it stayed. 

Bess Truman, who died last week 
at 97, went to Washington a Mid¬ 
western housewife who had lived all 
her life under the same roof with her 
mother. She did not smoke or drink 
or swear. She liked Charles Dickens 
and Sir Walter Scott but thought 
modern novels “a waste of time." Af¬ 
ter her husband succeeded Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in the White House. 

Bess burned a stack of Harry's love 
letters. “But think of history," Harry 
protested. “I have." she said. 

The fifth generation of a prosper¬ 
ous family in Independence, Mo.. 
Elizabeth Wallace Truman grew up a 
blue-eyed, blond-curled tomboy. She 
could bat a ball as far as any boy in 
the neigh borhood and was better 
than any at mumblely-peg. She met 
her future husband when he was six 
and she was five, and he always said 
he fell in love at that moment They 
did not marry until 29 years later, partly 
because her mother opposed this boy of no 
“family" and sparse prospects. Engaged 
just before Harry left for World War I, 
they wed on his return in 1919. The 
Trumans stayed married for 53 years, 
through a failed business, shabby local 
politics and Harry’s sudden rise to the 


leadership of the postwar world, which 
Bess found the greatest burden of all. 

She always insisted that her husband's 
eminence had nothing to do with her. She 
did not give press conferences. She re¬ 
fused to sit for her official White House 


portrait, and it had to be done from a pho¬ 
tograph. Only intimate friends were al¬ 
lowed into the family quarters. She pre¬ 
served every protocol and precedent 
established before her. not out of any in¬ 
stinctive formality but because she would 
not rock the boat. 

Mrs. Truman figured in two major 


controversies: Harry's putting her on his 
Senate payroll in 1941 at $4,500 a year, al¬ 
most half his Senate salary; and her ac¬ 
ceptance while First Lady of a gift freezer 
that was linked to an alleged inHuence- 
peddling scandal. Neither issue did her 
much harm. During a Senate probe of the 
Democratic freezer flap, the highly parti¬ 
san Republican Joseph R. McCarthy 
called her one of the “finest things about 
the White House" and declared her above 
suspicion. 

Stiff and shy in crowds, she could 
be slyly witty in private. When her 
husband was contemplating the pro¬ 
priety of their having dinner in a 
Rome restaurant that was once the 
villa of Mussolini's mistress Carla 
Petacci, Mrs Truman settled the 
matter: “Well, after all, she won't be 
there." Bess endured thousands of 
teas, receptions and galas. Mobbed 
by delegates and newsmen at the 
1944 Democratic Convention that 
nominated Truman for Vice Presi¬ 
dent, she lamented, “Are we going to 
have to go through this all the rest of 
our lives?" Eight and a half years lat¬ 
er, after a crowd of 15.000 greeted the 
retired President and First Lady on 
their return to Independence, she 
said to her husband, “If this is what 
you get for all those years of hard 
work, I guess it was worth it." 

She was always the lady. When 
Harry said Texans who voted for 
Richard Nixon could “go to hell." she 
telephoned and told him, “If you can’t talk 
politer than that in public, you come right 
home." But she kept her views private. 
When asked on national TV in 1955 if she 
had anything to say about politics “specifi¬ 
cally or in general," she shot back, “Not in 
either category, thank you " Last and first, 
a lady —By William A. Henry m 
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The President and Bess in 1946 head home to Independence 


DIED. Mario del Monaco, 67, booming- 
voiced opera singer who was one of the 
finest and most popular of postwar tenors; 
of a heart attack: in Mestre, Italy. Blessed 
with a magnificent though sometimes un- 
subtle voice, Del Monaco, said one critic, 
“sang loud enough to be heard from Gaul 
to Rome." Of his 37 roles during a 36-year 
career, he was most renowned for his 
commanding rendition of Verdi’s Otello. 
which he played in 427 performances. 
“When I sang, people would not say they 
were going to hear Otello or Tosco, but 
Del Monaco," proclaimed the unabashed 
virtuoso, who was buried in his Otello cos¬ 
tume while the funeral hymns were sung 
by his recorded voice. 

DIED. Alain de Rothschild, 72, aristocratic 
hanker and leader of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity in France; of a heart attack; in New 
York City. Heir to a place both in the 
Rothschild business and in society col¬ 
umns, he headed many of the family’s in- 
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terlocking companies. Imprisoned in 
Germany for most of World War II. he 
worked afterward to help Jews integrate 
and protect themselves in sometimes in¬ 
hospitable French circles Criticized by 
members of Renouvemi Juif (Jewish Re¬ 
newal) for being too timid and moderate, 
he moved to a more angry assertiveness 
after the 1980 bombing deaths of four 
people at a Paris synagogue, from which 
friends say he never quite recovered. 

DIED. Hans Selye, 75. Vienna-born endo¬ 
crinologist and the world's foremost au¬ 
thority on stress; in Montreal. While in¬ 
jecting ovarian hormones into rats in 
1936. he studied the tissue reaction and 
subsequent death of the rats: this led him 
to theories about stress, which he ex¬ 
plored in 33 books (including Stress With¬ 
out Distress. 1974). The body's physical 
response to stress—alarm, resistance and 
exhaustion—can cause disease and death, 
said Selye. But he also considered it tbe 


“spice of life." He contended that modern 
humans are no more its victims than were 
cave dwellers and suggested that by learn¬ 
ing to control stress “people could live 
past 100." 

DIED. Siegmund Warburg, 80. energetic 
German-born banker who startled the 
closed-door world of London merchant 
banking with his shrewd but unorthodox 
innovations; in London. The cultured sci¬ 
on of a cosmopolitan, centuries-old Jew¬ 
ish financial dynasty, Warburg fled Nazi 
Germany for London in 1934. In 1939 he 
founded his own trading company and in 
1946 his own bank. Combining efficient 
Teutonic discipline with new approaches, 
he managed the first U.S. corporate-bond 
issue in Europe and offered clients nu¬ 
merous advisory services. Warburg was 
also a pioneer in the art of arranging 
corporate takeovers, and masterminded 
Reynolds Metals* successful bid for Brit¬ 
ish Aluminium. 













Nobel Prizes 


Magic, Matter and Money 

Pioneers who have explored four aspects of reality 


LITERATURE: A LATIN FAULKNER 

Chilean Poet Pablo Neruda (a 1971 Nobel 
laureate) once honored his colleague's 
work as “the greatest revelation in the 
Spanish language since the Don Quixote 
of Cervantes." The Swedish Academy 
echoed that judgment when it awarded 
Colombian Author Gabriel Garcia 
MArquez, 54, the 1982 Nobel Prize for Lit¬ 
erature last week. “His novels and short 
stories," reads the citation, combine the 
fantastic and the realistic “in a richly 
composed world of the imagination, re¬ 
flecting a continent's life and conflicts." 

It was one of those fitting occasions 
when the award did not have overtones of 
geographical compensation or willful ob¬ 
scurity, even though Garcia M&rquez is 
from a country with a modest literary tra¬ 
dition. The journalist and fiction writer 
has produced a series of enduring and 
popular works, including One Hundred 
Years of Solitude (1967) and The Autumn 
of the Patriarch (1975). In them, Garcia 
Mdrquez, a great admirer of William 
Faulkner, has created a kind of tropical 
Yoknapatawpha County, where “the si¬ 
lence was more ancient, and things were 
hard to see in the decrepit light.” There, 
jungle folklore blends with Roman Ca¬ 
tholicism. humor collides with myth, mir¬ 
acles kick up the dust of the common¬ 
place. The actual and the surreal are like 
opposite sides of the peso: one lies directly 
underneath the other. 

In Solitude, for example, the fictional 
village of Macondo, founded by the 
Buendia family, starts as a green Eden, 
then falls victim to collective amnesia, a 
Yanqui fruit company, catastrophic rains 
and inexplicable bouts of incest before be¬ 
ing reclaimed by the jungle. When the 
beautiful and maddeningly virtuous Re¬ 
medies Buendia is suddenly levitated 
heavenward while folding bedclothes, her 
sister-in-law merely grumbles that the 
sheets, which also rose, are lost forever. 
Central to all this is a compression of 
time, taut with comic invention, in which 
old tales and contemporary terrors are 
joined. The opening sentence of Solitude 
is typical: “Many years later, as he 
faced the firing squad. Colonel Aureliano 
Buendia was to remember that distant af¬ 
ternoon when his father took him to dis¬ 
cover ice." 

The son of a poverty-stricken provin¬ 
cial telegraph operator, Gabriel was 
raised in the great, gloomy house of his j 
grandfather, a retired army colonel. He 
attended law classes at the University of i 
Bogotd, but journalism proved more en¬ 
ticing than jurisprudence. The self-exiled 
reporter, working for Latin American 
pipers, moved restlessly through 



Gabriel Garcia MArquez: colonels and amnesia 


Excerpt 


M Inside there was only an 
enormous, transparent block 
with infinite internal needles in 
which the light of the sunset was 
broken up into colored stars. Discon¬ 
certed ... Jos 6 Arcadio Buendia 
ventured a murmur: 

It’s the largest diamond in the 
world.’ 

‘No,’ the gypsy countered. ‘It’s 
ice." 

Josd Arcadio Buendia, without 
understanding, stretched out his 
hand toward the cake, but the giant 
moved it away. ‘Five reales more to 
touch it,’ he said. Josd Arcadio 
Buendia paid them and put his 
hand on the ice and held it there for 
several minutes as his heart filled 
with fear and jubilation at the con¬ 
tact with mystery. Without know¬ 
ing what to say, he paid ten reales 
more so that his sons could have 
that prodigious experience. Little 
Josd Arcadio refused to touch it. 
Aureliano, on the other hand, took 
a step forward and put his hand on 
it, withdrawing it immediately, ‘It’s 
boiling,’ he exclaimed, startled. But 
his father paid no attention to him. 
He paid another five reales and 
with his hand on the cake, as if giv¬ 
ing testimony on the holy scrip¬ 
tures, he exclaimed: 

‘Tins is the great invention of 
our time.’ 

~~One Hundred Years ■■ 
of Solitude WW 



Rome, Barcelona, Paris and Caracas, 
ending up in Cuba, where he befriended 
Fidel Castro and worked for his press 
agency in 1959. 

Garcia Marquez has been a vocal irri¬ 
tant to rightist regimes from South Africa 
to Salvador, counts Socialist French Presi¬ 
dent Francois Mitterrand as a personal 
friend, and once donated the $22,000 pro¬ 
ceeds of a 1972 literary prize to a small 
left-wing group in Venezuela. But the au¬ 
thor refuses to be categorized. “1 have 
never belonged to a Communist Party," 
he says, “and my only weapon is my type¬ 
writer." That weapon has proved to be a 
formidable capitalist tool. Solitude alone 
has 10 million copies in print in 32 lan¬ 
guages, and has opened publishers’ doors 
for many more Latin American authors. 
Garcia Marquez recently deserted his 
U.S. publisher of six books. Harper & 
Row, for a more lucrative royalty-and- 
rights deal with Knopf. His latest novel. 
Chronicle of a Death Foretold, is sched¬ 
uled for publication next year 

Last Thursday in Mexico ( ity, where 
Garcia Marquez resides in an elite suburb 
with his wife Mercedes, a flustered maid 
served coffee while the shy, stout author 
made plans to accept his award in Stock¬ 
holm. He intends to wear the traditional 
Mexican guayabera. a lightweight shirt 
worn outside the trousers. Said he: “To 
avoid putting on a tuxedo. I’ll stand the 
cold." The creator of fictional ice, amne¬ 
sia and ascending bedsheets could hardly 
do otherwise. 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: PUZZLES 

As physicists and chemists probe ever 
deeper into the basic structure and behav¬ 
ior of matter, their disciplines have be¬ 
come increasingly merged. Even the No¬ 
bel selection committees sometimes seem 
to have difficulty telling the two apart. 
Last week Physicist Kenneth G. Wilson, 
46, of Cornell University took the 1982 
Nobel in his discipline. Another physicist, 
Aaron Klug, 56, of England's Cambridge 
University, was named the laureate in 
chemistry. 

Wilson, the only American in the 
physical sciences to join the elite Nobel 
circle this year, cracked a puzzle involv¬ 
ing one of the most basic phenomena in 
the universe. At different pressures or 
temperatures, matter changes: water boils 
into steam, iron bars lose their magne¬ 
tism, rock-hard metals melt into gooey 
paste. But as matter approaches these so- 
called critical points, its physical proper¬ 
ties fluctuate so wildly that even the most 
powerful computers were unable to de¬ 
scribe its behavior exactly. 

Relying on a new organizational - 
mathematical tool with the formidable 
name of “renormalization group the¬ 
ory," Wilson in the early 70s was able 
to divide this seemingly insoluble prob¬ 
lem into a number of smaller soluble 
ones. His esoteric work has far-ranging 



| applications, from understanding the 
I complex behavior of the atmosphere, 
which could help predict climate trends, 
to the workings of quarks, the elusive 
particles that are regarded as building 
blocks of matter. 

The new laureate is one of six chil¬ 
dren of the noted Harvard chemist 
E. Bright Wilson. At eight, he could cal¬ 
culate cube roots in his head. After gradu¬ 
ating from Harvard in 1956, he studied 
for his doctorate at Caltech under Murray 
Gell-Mann, the 1969 Nobel laureate in 
physics. One of his favorite spare-time ac¬ 
tivities is folk dancing, in particular the 
rousing Swedish ham bo. 

Like Wilson, Klug began his scientific 
career in physics, which he still teaches 
undergraduates at Cambridge’s Peter- 
house College. Indeed, his doctoral work 
at Cambridge involved the kind of prob¬ 
lem that occupied Wilson: determining 
what happens to molten steel as it crystal¬ 
lizes into a solid. Klug soon turned his at¬ 
tention to biological systems, including 
the oxygen-carrying molecule hemoglo¬ 
bin, and the structure of viruses, those 
tiny, protein-cloaked bits of genetic mate¬ 
rial that invade cells. One of his major 
achievements: developing new techniques 
of electron microscopy that provide three- 
dimensional views of the world of biologi¬ 
cal molecules. 

Beams of electrons have long been 
used to study the structural details of tiny 
organisms, but DNA and RNA, the mole¬ 
cules of the genes, do not lend themselves 
to such inspection. They consist mainly of 
light, simple atoms, which produce ex¬ 
tremely faint images in an electron micro¬ 
scope. If they are subjected to extra-Jong 
exposures in the electron beams or are 
stained to improve contrast, their struc¬ 
ture becomes distorted. Klug overcame 
this major obstacle by manipulating the 
images mathematically with the help of a 
computer. Among the viral structures dis¬ 
covered by his new method was that of a 
common plant blight: the tobacco mosaic 
virus, a tiny rod-shaped particle consist¬ 
ing of a single-stranded coil of rna sur¬ 
rounded by a cover of protein that resem¬ 
bles a stack of discs. 
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Aaron Klug: opening up a new world 

Klug, an acutely modest and private 
man (his first thought was to buy a bicycle 
with his Nobel money), was born in Lith¬ 
uania. grew up in South Africa, and has 
been with the Medical Research Council 
Laboratory of Molecular Biology at Cam¬ 
bridge since 1962. His most recent work 
has been on the structure of nucleosomes. 
These are the fundamental subunits of 
chromosomes, the repository of the genes 
in the heart of cells Klug’s structural 
studies have broad implications, possibly 
even for an understanding of cancer, 
which occurs when the genetic machinery 
goes awry. 

ECONOMICS: FIGHTING REGULATIONS 

During his 46 years as an economics pro¬ 
fessor, George Stigler, 71, developed a 
reputation as an entertaining lecturer and 
a tough grader. Also, along the way, he 
came to be regarded as perhaps his pro¬ 
fession’s most insightful student of the ef¬ 
fects of government regulations on indus¬ 
trial organizations and prices. 

For much of Stigler's quiet and unas¬ 
suming professional life, however, his 
conservative views were largely ignored 
by academia's numerous Keynesian-ori¬ 
ented economists. But as often happens 
with original ideas, Stigler's seminal stud¬ 
ies on the interplay between politics and 
economics have in recent years come 
more and more into the mainstream. 

Stigler last week became the eleventh 
American (and the fifth economist to 
have been a member of the largely conser¬ 
vative faculty of the University of Chica¬ 
go) to be named a recipient of the Nobel 
Memorial Prize in Economics. At a press 
conference the witty professor was asked 
if he were more conservative in his out¬ 
look and opinions than his good friend 
and former faculty colleague Monetarist 
Milton Friedman, who received the No¬ 
bel Prize in 1976 and is now associated 
with the Hoover Institution at Stanford 
University. The 6-ft. 3-in. Stigler brushed 
off the question: “I don’t know if I’m be¬ 
hind Milton or ahead of him, but he’s so 
short it’s easy to look over him.” (Fried¬ 
man is S-ft. 3-in.) 

Born in Renton, Wash., in 1911, the 


son of a Bavarian immigrant whose vari¬ 
ous jobs included managing apartment 
buildings, Stigler graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington in 1931. Seeing lit¬ 
tle if any chance to land a paying job in 
the depths of the Great Depression, he de¬ 
cided to try his hand at graduate school. 
The fateful decision took Stigler first to 
Northwestern University in Chicago for a 
master’s degree, and thereafter to the 
University of Chicago for a Ph.D. His first 
teaching post was an assistant professor¬ 
ship at Iowa State University. In 1941 
Stigler published his first work, Produc¬ 
tion and Distribution Theories, a survey of 
late 19th and early 20th century scholar¬ 
ship in the field. Then, a year later, he 
published The Theory of Price , a free-mar¬ 
ket-oriented economics text that is still 
regularly used in graduate schools around 
the country. 

One of Stigler's more widely read and 
certainly most controversial works, Roofs 
or Ceilings, enraged liberals when it was 
first published in 1964. Since then, howev¬ 
er, the book has become must reading for 
economists of all political perspectives 



and has gained additional popularity as 
government deregulation of business has 
grown to be an increasingly important po¬ 
litical issue. 

Written in collaboration with Fried¬ 
man, Roofs or Ceilings argued, among 
other things, that rent controls on housing 
had the inevitable effect of distorting 
rental markets, thereby eventually lead¬ 
ing to severe apartment shortages. Said 
Stigler of his findings: “When rent control 
is enacted, the original tenants benefit in 
the short run, but in the long run, property 
values decline, the tax base is eroded, and 
the losers wind up losing more than the 
winners gain. In the end, national income 
itself is reduced.” 

Among the many people who tele¬ 
phoned Stigler to offer congratulations 
was another enthusiastic critic of over- 
regulation by government. Said a grin¬ 
ning Stigler of his early-morning tele¬ 
phone chat with Ronald Reagan: ”1 told 
him he was a good President, and not to 
quit.” ■ 
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The Man Who Wrecked the Car 


i 


1 


W hy have the adventures of John Z. De Lorean attracted 
so much notice? Recklessness? Yes, recklessness is al¬ 
ways fascinating, especially when the reckless driver is notori¬ 
ous for being cocksure of himself. Desperation? Certainly. A fall 
from high place? That too. All the more gratifying when such a 
fall is self-generated and occurs to a hot-shot of American busi¬ 
ness who thinks he can get away with murder. For symbolism 
enthusiasts there is also the array of stark American icons: sacks 
of dollars, sacks of dope, Los Angeles, rugged individualism, 
General Motors, the Mob, the rm, a world famous fashion mod¬ 
el, wheels and deals, movie stars, an All-America's daughter. 
Any graduate student in American studies who could not make 
a dissertation of all that deserves to work for a living. As for De 
Lorean himself, there is an ovcrsi/ed, modern soap-opera quali¬ 
ty about him (Who shot J.Z.?), enough at least to make us won¬ 
der where the plot hops next. 

All of which satisfies normal, healthy prurience, but hardly 
seems reason for De Lorean to have grasped the public imagina¬ 
tion so strongly. The case is oddly troublesome, like a low buzz¬ 
ing in another room. What interests us is related not so much to 


unemployed. Art imitates death. The Solid Gold Cadillac dis¬ 
integrates pathetically into My Mother the Car. then goes nuts 
entirely. In 1977 Hollywood produces The Car. a movie equal¬ 
ly moronic and spellbinding, in which a driverless sedan plays 
mass murderer. No Freudians necessary. The only medium to 
keep the faith is television, always a cultural anachronism, 
with the cop shows half consumed with cars chasing cars. 
Even here the four-wheeled protagonists carom off walls a lot 
and wind up as junk. The machine is dead, compacted in a 
bale. In full view of everyone, Detroit seemed bent on de¬ 
stroying itself. 

Not that this was any fault of John De Lorean's. To the 
contrary. It was De Lorean who seized the invalid Pontiac di¬ 
vision of General Motors and pumped it back to life. It was 
De Lorean (so goes the tale) who showed the corporate 
stuffed shirts the writing on the wall. Where was the fuel-effi¬ 
cient, practical, obsolescence-proof carriage for the common 
man 1 * asked our ageless pioneer. No one looked up from the 
boardroom table. The point is that for all his boogying and 
Ursula Andressing. De Lorean actually understood what was 


De Lorean the individual as to his 
objective in life and the way he de¬ 
stroyed it. John De Lorean not only 
wanted to make a car, he wanted to 
be one, like Ford and Chrysler be¬ 
fore him Watching him take him¬ 
self and his dream apart is like 
watching the replay of a national 
catastrophe. 

They say that De Lorean sort of 
resembled a car even before he 
built the De Lorean. His name 
sounds as much like a car’s as a 
man's. He sought to be judged by 
performance. He changed his phys- 



needed for the survival of his in¬ 
dustry. When he broke from GM 
and made his errand into the wil¬ 
derness, he could be expected to 
return with the answer to a deal¬ 
ership's prayers. 

Instead, he returned with the 
De Lorean. Why? It was a pretty 
little thing, to be sure, but it cost a 
fortune, was only relatively fuel- 
efficient for a sports car. was 
hardly designed for the common 
man or his common family. With 
the American open road blocked 
by a 55-m.p.h. speed limit, John 


ical appearance, his ’‘model.” from 


De Lorean comes out with 


time to time to suit the fashion. His dyed hair was once de¬ 
scribed as “limousine black,” and now that it has been restored 
to a steel-gray is the color of the De Lorean itself. One can carry 
such stuff too far, but the fact is that De Lorcan's whole life has 
been so closely associated with automobiles that he can barely 
be thought of without one's hearing an engine whir. It would 
probably please him to know that America itself can hardly be 
thought of without one’s hearing an engine whir; and to go by 
his various patriotic if silly pronouncements, De Lorean would 
like to think that he is quintessential^ American, as American, 
say, as the automobile. 

The trouble is that the automobile is not quite so American 
any more. Like most of us. John De Lorean grew up in a nation 
where the two-car family was a moral institution The speed and 
power of the things. The style. The freedom they bestowed. Ker- 
ouac and Agee rhapsodized about the great American road, the 
arteries of the body politic. Kids made love in their cars and 
made love to them, in spite of a few dark heretics like Social 
Critic John Keats (The Insolent Chariots), who warned that 
someone was about to shoot the beast, and Robert Lowell, who, 
in the poem “Skunk Hour,” tied cars to the sickness of the na¬ 
tion. On the whole, in the late '50s the U.S. would sooner have 
driven a 1957 Chevy than ridden in the chariot of the Lord. 

What happened since then is too familiar history. Enter 
Germany, Japan. Sweden. Enter OPEC. Enter ecology, infla¬ 
tion. Exit infinite space. In no time flat the American auto¬ 
mobile industry is reduced to a tragicomic opera, with Lee 
Jacocca as chief of the sad clowns, and a cast of thousands 


greased lightning. What's more, he makes too many of them 
to sell. And where does he decide to do that but in Belfast, 
which needs another high-risk enterprise as much as it needs 
one more car bombing. The decision is baffling. Oh, one can 
argue that here was Black Jack De Lorean going against the 
tide again, betting other people's money and his life on the 
American rich getting richer and flocking to their very own 
indigenous Mercedes But from the viewpoint of business 
horse sense, of which De Lorean is said to have had plenty, it 
only looks as if the man was deliberately trying to fail. When 
the company is about to fold, the hard-nose founder with two 
master’s degrees decides to deal dope in order to rescue it. 
Wild, man. 

Of course, wildness may constitute the entire explanation. De 
Lorean may simply have spun out of control, following a bad idea 
with a desperate flail. Then, too. he may have actively been try¬ 
ing to destroy himself. He chose a symmetrical end, after all. To 
be nabbed in Los Angeles, the city of the car, and of his youth. To 
have the coke discovered in a Chevy, the All-American machine. 
Finally, to risk the ruin of his career by means of a drug that for a 
certain sexual set may be said to have replaced the automobile as 
the national narcotic. No one not inside De Lorean’s head can 
say for sure why he did what he did, and except for purposes of 
psychological chitchat, it profits little to guess. 

For whatever private reasons, De Lorean imitated the 
worst era of the industry he scorned. He made his car, he 
gave it his name, he said the public be damned, and he killed 
the thing. — By Rogpr HoamnMmtt 
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“Lufthansa will continue to put the emphasis 
on courting the business traveller.” 

Airline Executive (Washington) April 1981 



Lufthansa is keeping First Class in Europe. On all intercontinental routes we offer the legendary 
Senator Service. And the comfort of a Business Class on most long-distance flights. Because 
we believe that you should have the freedom to choose. 


@ Lufthansa 

German Airlines 
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Books 


Blue-Collar Blues 


GEORGE MILLS by Stanley Elkin; Dutton; 508pages; $15.95 

F rom his home in suburban St. 

Louis, not far from Mark Twain’s 
Mississippi River, Stanley Elkin once 
remarked that “the consummate 
salesman also needs a customer who 
doesn’t want to buy.” He was talking 
about inspiration and performance, 
the challenge of turning accessory 
into necessity. He was also offering a 
fragment of autobiography. 

Elkin is America’s master liter¬ 
ary pitchman. No fiction writer sells 
ideas and myths with more 61an and 
imagination. His fantasies about 
popular culture and allegorical bur¬ 
lesques have been set in places as dis¬ 
parate as a department-store base¬ 
ment (A Bad Mart), an all-night radio 
station (The Dick Gibson Show) and 
heaven and hell (The Living End). 

At the heart of Elkin’s work, one 
usually finds longing and pain as old 
acquaintances, pleasure as an embar¬ 
rassing surprise, the inevitability of 
risk and the mysteries of power and 
chance. Says Ben Flesh in The Fran¬ 
chiser: “The world is a miracle, histo¬ 
ry’s and the universe’s long shot. It 
runs uphill.” 

This is the direction of George Stanley Elkin: the world runs uphill 

Mills. Elkin’s longest, most complex 
novel. The burdens of the author’s previ- world’s crummiest jobs. “I would take my 

ous fictions are given full weight. The nar- place behind the horses ... I’m into traf- 

rative path is steep, circuitous and mined fic,” says one laborer shyly. Before set- 

with disease and humiliations. The voices tling down to shovel manure, George I 

of third and first persons mingle, and time takes a wrong turn on his way to the Cru- 

runs in either direction. In the present, a sades and does a stint in a Slavic salt 

terminal patient named Judith Glazer be- mine. The following Georges are doomed 

leaguers family and friends with hostile to play follow the leader through the cen- 

honesty and acrid humor: “Neither will 1 turies, picking up the trash of kings and 

be wired to any of those medical busy- sultans, knights and janissaries. The last 

boxes to extend for one damned minute George graduates from shoving around 

what only a fool would call my life. If middle-class furniture; now he repossess- 

Jesus wants me He can have me. To tell_ . 

you the truth. He can probably use me.” _ 

Her friend, a gifted writer named Messen- EXCOVpt 

ger, unaccommodated by big-league liter¬ 
ary life and politics, feels that he is < M X Now a sultan's harem, 
second-string. ■■ Mills, thought, was just the 

Elkin, who suffers from a form of mul- last place on earth one should think 

tiple sclerosis, has not received the recog- about running amok ... and if he’s 

nition or income of lesser colleagues, de- gone to the trouble of becoming a 

spite his overflow of talent and energy. So sultan emperor in the first place 

it is not difficult to see Glazer’s triais and just so he can have dibs on two or 

Messenger’s messages as a form of special three hundred of the prettiest girls 

pleading. Fortunately, these episodes are ... then that sultan is not only one 

not the whole story, merely parts of an hell of an important man but one 

epic that embraces 1,000 years of second- hell of a jealous one, too. And I 

string citizenship. The novel’s heroes are for one. Milk thought, don’t want 

all named George Mills, from the Great- any part of him. I already took 

est Grandfather, an 11th century North- those vows to stay on the wagon, 

umbrian stable boy, to a furniture mover What harm will it do me to ;fl|& 

in East St. Louis, Ill. | keep them? 'WW‘* 

The Millses represent an unbroken 
king-class line fated to perform the 



es the tables and chairs of ghetto blacks 
who default on their payments. In his off 
time, he accompanies the dying Mrs. 
Glazer to a Mexican Laetrile clinic where 
Elkin’s patented mixture of slapstick and 
strong emotions is administered: 
“Where’s the harm in flaunting my 
pesos or flashing my jewelry? It’s ... 
too oblique a contingency that I 
might ever be killed doing good 
deeds. It passes the time. And per¬ 
haps some bad man will take the 
bait, and God never notice that it 
was entrapment.” 

The various Georges trek, parade 
and carom through a millennium. 
Along the way, Elkin displays his 
unique gift for surreal parody. In a 
sultan's harem, the chief eunuch 
gives a sex lecture in the tone of a 
call-in therapist: “You could fault to¬ 
night, you could die. Tn any event, I 
trust a review can do no harm, and 1 
enjoy our chalk talks.” A crusading 
George speaks with Joycean extrava¬ 
gance: “ ‘We were friends,’ he says 
again of the man he has just mutila¬ 
ted. . .‘He was wily. I frisked his shift 
and groped his robes. I did his duds 
like a dowser. . .And it came to me he 
must have swallowed it. See,’ Mills 
says, and he raises his arms still high¬ 
er, bringing his palms together in 
which I his victim’s) bowels slosh, col¬ 
lision and shift like so much damp, 
dark, swollen seaweed beneath his 
offering, the surgical, amputate 
bribegold steaming like carrots in soup.” 

Each Mills is delineated in chapters 
and episodes; all converge in the last Mills 
as collective blue-collar folklore: “A wit¬ 
ness, in a dynasty of witnesses, one more 
chump who crewed history, whose destiny 
it was to hang out with the field hands, 
just there, you see, in range and hard by, 
but a little out of focus in the group photo¬ 
graphs, rounded up when the marauders 
came, feeding the flames, one more wisp 
of smoke at the Inquisitions, doing all the 
obligatory forced marches, boat folks 
from the word go.” 

The People. Yes ? No. Elkin is reach¬ 
ing for something bigger, a Fiddler on the 
Roof of Western civilization with self-dep¬ 
recating navvies suffering every slight of 
outrageous fate, from wars to plagues and 
back again. Elkin's overview is encapsu¬ 
lated early on when the first George tar¬ 
ries too long before a glorious tapestry. 
The owner stays the blow of an impatient 
courtier, allows the stableboy an addition¬ 
al moment of art appreciation and then 
adds, “When you’ve done, go out quietly.” 
That, implies the author, is the history of 
the commoner before his betters. But in 
Elkin’s retelling, everyman proves un¬ 
common, and a mockingbird sits on his 
shoulder. When these Millses leave, they 
go noisily, and the echo they leave 
behind is the rocking sound of the last 
laugh. — By BZ. She p pa rd 
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Often Business Class isn’t better 
thanTourist Class. 

On SAS, it’s nearly as good as First. 



It doesn’t cost you any more. 


If you're fed up with a Business Class ser¬ 
vice that offers just little more than a 
couple of free drinks, we've got news for 
you. 

We've raised our new Business Class 
up close to First Class standard. 

Next-to-First Class chairs. Close to 
First Class comfort. First Class service. 
Meals on china. A choice of entries. 

And more... 

The only thing we haven’t raised Is the 
fare. You pay the normal economy price. 
No surcharge whatsoever. 

Calling this new class simply Business 


Class doesn't do it justice at all. 

So we had to invent a new name to 
describe this new service: 

First Business Class. 

First to tell you how much you get. 
Busine ss to tell you how little you pay. 
A very nice combination, don't you 
think? 

S4S 

The Businessman's Airline 
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Make your 
reservation 
to stay 
in style 

With just one call we can immediately con¬ 
firm your reservation to stay in style, in any 
one of the more than 400 Sheraton Hotels 
worldwide. 

We do it with our sophisticated on-line 
computer reservations system. So with one 
call, your questions are answered, your res¬ 
ervations and requests are confirmed, and 
you can even book a year in advance 

So call Sheraton's Reservatron III now. 
And make your reservation to stay in style 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM . .. 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
LONDON, ENGl AND 
PARIS, FRANCE 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
MILAN. ITALY 
AMSTERDAM, 
NETHERLANDS 
OSLO. NORWAY 
BARCELONA, SPAIN . 
MADRID, SPAIN 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 
DUSSELDORF, W GIRMANY . 
FRANKFURT, W GERMANY 
HAMBURG, W GERMANY 


0222/54 21-32 
.02/219 45 96 
01/19-17-00 
01/636 6411 
06/079-2800 
01/728188 
2/654051 

020/43-48-74 
. .02/41 69 95 
03/317-50-68 
01/401-20-04 
08/22-94-55 
022/210093 
01/302-0828 
0211/498921 
.0611/295306 
.040/442597 


UNITED STATES 

. .800-325 3535 

HAWAII... 

. 800-342-1641 

EASTERN CANADA . . 

800-268-9393 

WESTERN CANADA . . 

.800-268-9330 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

. . . 63 6/41 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

. .29-2222 

SINGAPORE . . 

235-4941 

OSAKA, JAPAN 

00/314-10 l c 

TOKYO. JAPAN 

. 03/264-4270 

MEXICO CITY, CANCUN . . 

.(9051-533 4722 


Sheraton Hotels 
Wjridwide(§). 

Or call your local Sheraton Hotel or your tiavel agent 


Country Boy 

GROWING UP 

by Russell Baker 

Congdon A Weed; 278pages; $15 

441 was issued uneventfully into the gov- 

I ernance of Calvin Coolidge,” writes 
Russell Baker in this beguiling memoir. 
“World War 1 was seven years past, the 
Russian Revolution was eight years old, 
and the music on my grandmother's 
wind-up Victrola was Yes, We Have No 
Bananas. Unaware of history’s higher 
significance, I slumbered through the 
bliss of infancy, feeling no impulse what¬ 
ever to make some¬ 
thing of myself.” He 
did, eventually. Bak¬ 
er’s elegantly literate 
humor column for 
the New York Times 
won the Pulitzer 
Prize for commen¬ 
tary in 1979. Yet 
Baker, bom into an 
age when boys still 
dreamed of becoming 
President, refused to 
dream of becoming 
anything. 

He was the vic¬ 
tim of a weak national economy and a 
line of strong women. The latter included 
his grandmother, an unchallenged mati i- 
arch of Morrison viile, Va.; his wife, an or¬ 
phanage-hardened shopgirl; and espe¬ 
cially his mother, who had a “passion for 
improving the male of the species, which 
in my case took the form of forcing me to 
‘make something of myself.’ ” She had 
him, at a tender age, delivering newspa¬ 
pers, Hogging the Saturday Evening Post 
and, in preparation for a career in show 
business, taking banjo lessons. He failed 
at everything. “My idea of a perfect after¬ 
noon was lying in front of the radio re¬ 
reading my favorite Big Little Book, Dick 
Tracy Meets Stooge Viller ... seeing me 
having a good time in repose, she was 
powerless to hide her disgust. ‘You’ve got 
no more gumption than a bump on a log,' 
she said,” dispatching her errant son on 
some new mission of self-improvement. 

Morrisonville was heavily populated 
with Bakers, and on soft summer nights 
young Russell would listen quietly as they 
gathered on his grandmother's porch to 
swat flies and swap news. Someone had 
lost his arm in a thresher accident, some¬ 
one else had a sick cow, the crops were 
burning up for lack of rain. A branch of 
the family in the funeral business was 
stuck with a monstrously expensive glass 
coffin. Fortuitously, the area’s biggest ille¬ 
gal distiller expired. His widow, im¬ 
pressed with the glass box and its air-tight 
rubber seal, bought the thing on sight. 
“Like most country bootleggers, Sam bot¬ 
tled his moonshine in canning jars,” Rus¬ 
sell recalls. “The mourners approved of 
the fitting way in which Liz, as a grace 
note to his life, had him buried in the fan- 



Russell then 
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Subscription Service Form 


□ Moving? 
Check this box 
Add your 
magazine label 
and name and 
address below. 
Airmail to: 

TIME Maga¬ 
zine; Central 
Post Office 
Box 88. Tokyo. 
Japan 

LI Subscribing? 
Check this box. 
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□ new or 
n renewal. 

Give name and 
address below. 
Mail coupon 
with payment 
according to 
list below. 
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copies of 
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ciest Mason jar ever sold in Loudoun 
County/’ 

Baker’s father was a gentle, good-hu¬ 
mored laborer who liked booze and died at 
33. They laid him out in the living room. 
Russell was five. The Depression began to 
howl. His mother took him and a sister to 
live with relatives in Newark and later in 
Baltimore. The world became a gray hell of 
treeless streets and schoolyard bullies. But 
Baker had a platoon of entertaining uncles. 

There was Uncle Hal the blowhard, 
who turned up en route, he said, to a major 
business deal involving “a forest full of wal¬ 
nut of the finest, rarest quality. Its location 
was known only to him. He would need 
great cleverness to keep New York busi¬ 
nessmen from wheedling its location out of 
him, but he wasn’t worried. He knew how to 
handle such men.” He stayed for months 
and left only after wheedling Baker’s moth¬ 
er out of much of her bank account. There 
was Uncle Charlie the recluse, who in his 
first days as a reporter for the Brooklyn Ea¬ 
gle was frequently mistaken for his double, 
a notorious mobster. Shaken, Charlie never 
left the house again. There was Uncle Har¬ 
old the liar, who had been shot between the 
eyes during World War I, seen dead men 
dance the Charleston in their shrouds and 
knew for a fact that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was accepting cash bribes. 

The transplanted country boy recalls 
it all: “Often, waking deep in the night, I 
heard them down in the kitchen talking, 
talking, talking ... the great Depression 
pastime. Unlike the movies, talk was free, 
and a great river of talk flowed through the 
house, rising at suppertime, and cresting 
as my bedtime ap¬ 
proached.” Baker 
rode that river to his 
life’s work. Forsaking 
the bai\jo, he nurtured 
“the suspicion that 1 
would never be fit for 
real work, and that 
writing didn’t require 
any.” After Johns 
Hopkins and the 
Navy, he took a job on 
the Baltimore Sun 
and soon was turning 
out 5,000 words on a Baker now 
busy night as a re¬ 
write man. There followed a happy mar¬ 
riage, children, success, fame. 

Throughout his early years. Baker re¬ 
mained basically a listener, searching for 
clues about who he was, and why life 
could be so rich and yet so difficult. The 
man who might have had the answers, 
and whose unspoken presence hangs Over 
the book, drank too much and died too 
young. After his father’s death, writes 
Baker, “I never cried again with any real 
conviction, nor expected much of any¬ 
one’s God except indifference, nor loved 
deeply without fear that it would cost me 
dearly in pain.” That is, of course, what 
growing up is about. A pity anyone has to 
endure it. A blessing Russell Baker chose 
tp recall it. v —By Donald Morrtom 



Andy Rooney 

Suburban Sage 

AND MORE BY ANDY ROONEY 
by Andrew A. Rooney 
Atheneum; 242 pages; $12.95 

A t 6 a.m. in the diner some guy is loud¬ 
ly blabbing about the dog's infected 
ear. the faucet drip and how he was at¬ 
tacked by giant broccoli in a dream. 
These details can loosen screws. The only 
reaction: order coffee to go. No one 
should suffer the minutiae of another per¬ 
son's life. Unless that person happens to 
be Andy Rooney. In that case order eggs 
and sausage, sit back and laugh. 

In television specials like Mr. Roo¬ 
ney Goes to Dinner and regular contribu¬ 
tions to CBS’s 60 Minutes, the lepre¬ 
chaun with the deadpan delivery has 
regaled audiences with the details of his 
middle-class conformity. His collected 
TV essays, the bestselling A Few Min¬ 
utes with Andy Rooney , disclosed his sus¬ 
picions about designer underwear, his 
shock that no Mrs. Smith exists at Mrs. 
Smith’s Pies, and his habit of saving 
warranties for appliances long since dis¬ 
carded. What accounts for the populari¬ 
ty of such ordinary views? Rooney 
thinks it is his compliance: “Rebels are 
a dime a dozen,” he writes. 

And More collects Rooney’s recent 
loose change. This compilation of syndi¬ 
cated columns is freed from its predeces¬ 
sor’s videoese syntax and pictorial tricks. 
Here the humor is literate, affecting and 
familiar. Rooney rolls up his sleeves, hits 
his 1920-model Underwood, and writes 
about his native suburbia with the exhila¬ 
ration of a button-down surrealist. 

There, things go awry by going mod¬ 
em. Rooney is the biographer of base¬ 
ments, the cataloguer of dresser drawers, 
and memorializer of saved string. His loy¬ 
alty extends in many directions: to his 
overstuffed, imperfect house (“I like it 


about fifty percent more than I did when 
the bank owned part of it”); to his clothes 
(many of his 19 socks do not match) and 
even to memory loss (“My favorite color 
is dark green, but I forget why”). Rooney 
has a misplaced fealty to conglomerated 
America as well. “If the bank doesn’t 
know me by name,” he writes, “the feel¬ 
ing’s mutual, because I don’t know my 
bank’s name any more, either. It usually 
changes before I’ve used up all the 
checks.” 

Ranging out from such subjects as 
bathtubs, glue and how long one's hair 
would be if it were never cut, the per¬ 
plexed investigator eventually reaches 
the White House. It must be difficult to 
live where you labor, Rooney muses. He 
distrusts those working breakfasts. 
“Hadn’t the President already had a little 
something before he sat down with all 
those people?” 

Such piquant thoughts enchant partly 
by astonishment: Who else would say 
such things in print? The burden is one 
that Rooney gladly accepts. “I’m telling 
you all these things about myself not be¬ 
cause I think you care about my problems, 
but it might interest you to translate them 
into terms of your own.” If the author’s 
gifts for home truth and Establishment- 
deflation are not in the same league with 
H.L. Mencken’s attacks on American foi¬ 
bles, they are comfortable and well-worn. 
Rooney’s humor is like that pair of old 
loafers one could not bear to throw away: 
just right for puttering around the house 
on Sunday. — By J.D. Reed 
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Kathakali — dance drama in pantomime, using a rich variety of facial make-up and headgear from Kerala. South India. 


Our proudest possession — your smile. 

We try hard to earn your smiles. Continental cuisine. 

From the moment you enter our wide-bodied Even the decor — exotic, richly patterned, 

palaces in the sky you’ll know you are in for a rare captivating — and the soul-stirring strains of an 
and pleasurable experience. Indian raga, evoke a mood of Oriental splendour 

Sari-clad hostesses welcome you with the and luxury. 

Namaste — a gesture that says: my guest is as my Air-India has flown many million miles across 

god. They minister to your every whim. Ply you the skies for almost 50 years now. But our greatest 

with exclusive delicacies — a choice of Indian and reward is the smile on your face. 
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Shrewd business practice 


A business flight should he something you look 
forward to. Not something you have to recover from. 

That’s why Cathay Pacific \ exclusive Marco 
Polo Class scats are specially contoured and specially 
designed to relieve the stress of sitting for long periods. 

Of course all Marco Polo passengers can expect 
special express check-in, increased luggage allowance, 
more business-class flights and destinations in Asia, 
a wide choice of food, wines and complimentary 
drinks and increased privacy ami legroom. 


But the one overwhelming reason why more 
and more sophisticated business travellers arc 
choosing Marco Polo (-lass over other business 
classes is the kind of unique comfort that allows 
them to get off the plane and right down to 
work. 

And that’s not just shrewd travelling. That’s 
shrewd business. 

For the ultimate in business comfort — 

You can depend on us. 


* On .ill 747 mini*'. 
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Letters 


Amazing Amazon 

To the Editors: 

Your cover story on the attempts 
to develop and preserve the Amazon 
[Oct. 18] defined the dangers of destroy¬ 
ing that region in terms of its material 
wealth, but missed the spiritual loss that 
could result. Plants, animals and the rest 
of the Amazon environment should not be 
prized only for their relationship to the 
ecosystem. Each is, in addition, an ex¬ 
pression of the miracle of life. When that 
environment is gone, we shall have lost 
the last unadulterated act of God. 

Guy Van Der Schueren 
Kraainem, Belgium 

If the destruction of the Amazon ba¬ 
sin continues, the materialistic world will 
have scored another victory. It may be the 
last such victory. 

Rixt Riegstra 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands 




Your story “The Amazon: Saving 
the Last Frontier'’ was absorbing. The 
“green mansions” of the tropical rain 
forest are in desperate need of thought¬ 
ful planning for conservation. As your 
article shows, however, there is still a 
chance to hope. 

Tore Andresen 
Oslo 


Carter’s Memory Lane 

Former President Carter [Oct. 11] is 
quoted as saying that His Majesty King 
Hussein “is frustrating because he has not 
been courageous at times when political 
courage was needed.” Attributing Jor¬ 
dan’s position regarding Camp David to 
lack of political courage is unfair to King 
Hussein and takes no account of Jordan’s 
commitment and endeavors for the 
achievement of a just, comprehensive and 
lasting peace in the Middle East. Mr. Be¬ 
gin^ interpretation of the Camp David 
accords and his government’s behavior— 
subsequent to their ratification—on the 
West Bank, the Golan and Lebanon vin¬ 


dicate Jordan’s position. Unless this 
changes, political courage would be politi¬ 
cal recklessness, something that can hard¬ 
ly serve the cause of peace. 

Marwan S. Kasim 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
Amman 

In his account of giving away the Pan¬ 
ama Canal [Oct. 181, President Carter 
takes credit for decisions made long be¬ 
fore he took office. As a participant in the 
process, I can attest to the following: 

President Johnson made the decision 
in 1964 to relinquish U.S. sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal after 50 years of joint 
operation with Panama. However, John¬ 
son wanted a U.S. option to build a sea- 
level canal and operate it jointly with 
Panama until 2067 before turning it over 
to Panama. 

President Nixon dropped the U.S. re¬ 
quirement for a sea-level canal option, 
and U.S. and Panamanian negotiators 
drafted a treaty giving the present canal 
to Panama after 50 years of joint opera¬ 
tion. Panama's leader Omar Torryos, in¬ 
sisted on the year 2000 as the turnover 
date and on U.S. relinquishment of post¬ 
treaty canal defense rights. 

President Ford, at the urging of Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry Kissinger, agreed to the 
year 2000 turnover date but continued to 
insist on firm post-treaty rights for the U.S. 
to defend the canal and keep it in operation. 

President Carter relinquished the re¬ 
quirement for post-2000 defense rights, 
thereby giving Panama all its original re¬ 
quests while the U.S. retreated from every 
one of its 1964 objectives. 

President Carter did a remarkable job 
of selling the Panamanian treaties to the 
Senate. This was his contribution to their 
success. 

John P Sheffey 
Executive Director. Sea Level Canal Study 
Commission (1965-70) 
Springfield, Va. 


Begin and Anti-Semitism 

Reader Jean Plenet’s letter [Oct. 181, 
which says that Israel's Prime Minister 
Begin “has caused the rebirth of anti- 
Semitism all over the world,” is a callous 
and facile interpretation of the many re¬ 
cent anti-Semitic excesses in Europe. 
Something that has never died cannot 
be reborn. 

Leo Bretholz 
Baltimore 


Unadopted Drugs 

In your discussion of drugs [Oct. 11] 
for rare diseases, you failed to mention 
that only large pharmaceutical corpora¬ 
tions are able to afford the costly indem¬ 
nity insurance that is necessary in our 
litigious society. Physicians who are dedi¬ 
cated to orphan-disease therapy and the 
small companies who usually provide the 


drugs cannot carry the enormous risk. Ei¬ 
ther far-reaching product-liability legisla¬ 
tion will have to be passed, or some form 
of insurance pool created to protect the 
manufacturers. Otherwise, orphan drugs 
will go unadopted. 

Richard Hart, President 
American Orphan Drug Inc. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Instead of restricting them, why not 
make the drugs available and let the peo¬ 
ple with the rare disease decide if they 
want to risk using them? 

William Tucker 
New York City 

L-5HTP (L5-hydroxy-tryptophan) is 
probably not a good example of an or¬ 
phan drug. It can be found in Spain, as 
well as other European countries, for the 
treatment of depressive disorders and ob¬ 
sessive neurosis. 

Juan Josi Lopez-Ibor Alino 
Madrid 


Native Rights 

Your report on Australia’s Common¬ 
wealth Games [Oct. 111 misrepresented a 
successful and well-organized interna¬ 
tional sporting event. Any person witness¬ 
ing the competitions live or via television 
would have no doubt of the friendly atmo¬ 
sphere existing in Brisbane at the time. 
Congratulations should go to the aborigi¬ 
nal protesters whose peaceful protests 
brought world attention to their problems 
in Queensland. 

David Drew 
Adelaide 

When Queensland Premier Jon 
Bjelke-Peterson blithely claims that Aus¬ 
tralia's aborigines “live like kings, they’re 
on clover,” he shows his inability to face 
up to the longstanding plight of these peo¬ 
ple. They have been treated in an irre¬ 
sponsible and shameful manner. 

Colleen G.T. Kirby 
Perth 


Cuban Compliance 

Reader Anthony Gilbfertie’s letter 
[Oct. 18] simplisticaily blames President 
Kennedy for all the problems that now 
exist in Central America on the grounds 
that he allowed Khrushchev to secure a 
“Communist foothold in the Western 
Hemisphere.” Fidel Castro’s revolution 
could not have been successful without 
the help of many Cubans who, after years 
of oppression under Batista, thought Cas¬ 
tro could alter their plight. 

Donald Moro 
Greenville, S.C. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters, Time & Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100, Japan, 
and should include the writer's foil name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space, 
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SOME OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
PASSENGERS FLY CARGO CLASS. 



Whether you're a priceless painting or a and specially designed Cargo services anything else to Karachi, Caracas, Cairo 

prize horse, an imperial cognac or a famous will make the most complicated Cargo or anywhere else, 

racing car team you’ll find Air France Cargo problems plane and simple. So next time you have a Cargo headache, 

Class the quickest and most efficient way Air France can Cargo cars, carpets, why not do a bit of plane thinking, 
to travel the world. Our world-wide net- carrots, caribous, caravans, caramels, The French can Cargo anything, anywhere 

work of specially trained Cargo technicians cardigans, carburetors, Carravagios or - and at very competitive prices. 







How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
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And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 
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A cid rain is a vexing ecological, economic and political prob- rain umoreua 
lem that concerns increasingly larger areas of the world. But one approach) 
it can also become an emotional problem, as Time reporters on killing our laki 
two continents quickly discovered when 

they set out to study it for this week's cov- m J I 1 

er story. Wanda Menke-GIuckert, re- : I I W fc* V 

porting from Bonn, glimpsed for the first 11 1 \ JT 

time the acid-rain-damaged forest in the "T 8 

Erzgebirge, the long mountain range t W 

along the East German-Czechoslova- L f 

kian border. Recalls Menke-GIuckert: Mf i 

“Over large areas, the death struggle had 0 Jg£ g » 

reached its final stage. The needles of the 
trees had turned brown." All Menke- 
Gluckert could think of were German 
Christmas songs. “O fir tree, o fir tree, 

how green are thy leaves." ^ 

Wibo Vandelinde in A msterdam was Associate Editor Russ Hoyle in New York 
ironically reminded of an ancient Dutch 

children's song, in which a child grows faster as il dances in the Mary Johnsor 

rain. Said Ottawa Bureau Chief John M. Scott: “After immer- ence at which 

sion in this story, I wonder if I will ever again be able to look the problem: ‘ 

without a nagging disquiet at the lake in Quebec’s Eastern vironmentalis 

Townships that my family loves as our golden pond." >*->. 

Many who worked on the story experienced a new awareness ( A 

of the problem. Said Bonn Correspondent Gary Lee: “After a 


score of interviews, 1 concluded that acid rain is as divisive, pro¬ 
vocative and misunderstood a subject as I have ever covered. As 
soon as I wrapped up my reporting, I went out and bought an acid- 
rain umbrella. No sooner did I open it on a rainy day than some¬ 
one approached me and said, “Acid rain—we have to stop it. It’s 
killing our lakes and our fish, and ruining our buildings." “Well," I 
antonio suarez responded, “it's not that simple." 

^ flj m Associate Editor Russ Hoyle, who 

1 *4 V wrote the story with help from Reporter- 

M A Researcher Oscar Chiang, journeyed to a 

KgLT -r ,fl Canadian acid-rain research station in 

f 1 m the Bracebridge-Muskoka region of On- 

I tario. “It was near an aptly named body 

/ _ of water called Plastic Lake," says Hoyle. 

/ Jmjt * df 'To my astonishment, and mild disap- 

w pointment. Plastic Lake looked like any 
' > other small lake in the woods. But that is 

^ exactly the point: you can rarely see, or 
touch or feel the effects of acid rain. That, 
in part, is what makes it so difficult to 
yle In New York comprehend as a political issue." It is 

bound to become a bigger one As Time’s 
Mary Johnson reported from Stockholm after covering a confer¬ 
ence at which 103 international experts attempted to deal with 
the problem: “It was a case of watching a group of influential en¬ 
vironmentalists toss a very hot potato from hand to hand.” 
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Strong tractor 



Fiat - one of the world's leading in¬ 
dustrial firms. 

Founded in Italy in 1899, its products 
are the fruit of research and practical 
experience, and are now marketed in 
more than 150 countries. 

The Fiat Croup is divided into 10 oper¬ 
ating sectors. 
One of which 
comprises Fiat 
Trattori. 

Fiat Trattori - 
at the service 
of agriculture. 
The company 
comprising: 

Flat Ttattori. 
One of the world's leading manufac¬ 
turers of agricultural tractors. About 
10% of all tractors constructed in the 
Western world are made by Fiat. 

Fiat Trattori leads the world in the 
manufacture of four-wheel drive 
tractors and of agricultural crawlers. 
Its range consists of over 60 models 
from 50 up to 550 HP. 

Over 70% of its output is exported to 
more than 90 countries. 

The company is top of the European 
sales league. 

The reliability of Fiat's tractors is de¬ 
monstrated by 
their presence on 
every continent. 


strong 

farmer 


Laverda. One of Europe's biggest 
makers of harvesters. The leading, 
manufacturer of rice harvesters. 
Present in over 40 countries. 

Its harvest¬ 
er range 
extends 
from 70 up 
to 240 HP. 

These ma¬ 
chines can 
be suitably 
converted 
for the 
harvesting 
of wheat, or maize, rice, minor cer¬ 
eals, legumes. 

The range also in¬ 
cludes self-levelling 




harvesters for use in hilly country. 
Hesston. A pacesetting company in 
the field of fodder harvesters. It is 
mainly engaged in the design and 
manufacture of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, such as mower-conditioners, 
haymakers, fodder harvesters, win- 
drowers, ro -1 
tary 

mowers, 
balers, beet 
harvesters, 
cotton 
harvesters, 
liquid man¬ 
ure spread¬ 
ers, cultiva¬ 
tors, back- 
hoes, tillers, and snow-olowers. 

Fiat Trattori is also engaged in the 
preparation and implementation of 
agricultural development schemes 
with various government offices in 
different countries. 


FiatTrattori 


Farm Equipment for the world 

Tractors,Combines, 
Harvesting equipment. 


For further information contact your local 
Fiat TTattori dealer, or write to: 

Fiat Trattori s.p.A. Direzione Commercials, 
Corso Marconi 20,10125 Torino, Italy. 
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The Rose-Colored Tide 

Four decades after losing a civil war, the Socialists return to power 

T he first sign came from the north- 

ern provincial capital of Huesca, a ff** ’ $Bf® " 111111111! 1 ' **! 

traditionally conservative area, | 

where the early returns showed 
the Socialists well ahead. Next came " 

coastal Pontevedra, a longtime franquista 

stronghold in Galicia, which the Socialists j^^Br, *, 

came surprisingly close to carrying. Then 
the southern province of Almeria, anoth- ^ ^ 

er conservative bastion, fell to the Social- gr jB?**’ 

ists. Finally, the rose-colored tide rolled Bg « 

across the of Old 

By 11:55 p.m. last Friday, four hours 

after the polls had closed, the outcome / 

was already clear: a decisive victory for / 

the Spanish Socialist Workers Party 
(P.S.O.E), which will have an absolute ma- 

jority of 201 seals in Spain's 350-member Wp JR 

Cortes, up from 120 seats in 1979. The JF JF jjBBHpr 

conservative opposition party, Alianza M m i 

Popular, finished a strong second, with Jr m / 

106 seats. The Communists won only five t P 1 

seats, down from 20 in the outgoing par- \ Jfi 

liament. in effect, the vote meant the total \ . JB 

collapse of the political center, which has 

governed the country since the return of BBB^ 

democracy in 1976, following the death of 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco. Thus 43 . 

years after their defeat in Spain's bloody jflB^^BdB^^ 

Civil War, the Socialists were coming to ^ flBRBIB BBlMB 

power as a clear, legitimate, popularly Socialist Leader Felipe Gonzalez during campaign stop in Las Palmas, Canary Is 

elected governing party for the first time 
in Spanish history. 

’This election has entrusted the gov¬ 
ernment of Spain to the Socialists for the 
next four years," said jubilant Party Lead¬ 
er Felipe Gonzalez Marquez in an early- 
morning victory statement. Appealing to 
workers, employers, the bureaucrac> and 
even “the military and forces of public or¬ 
der,” the handsome, boyish-looking Gonz¬ 
alez (who at 40 becomes the youngest head 
of government in Western Europe) asked 
for the cooperation of “all sectors of soci¬ 
ety." The Socialist leader, who will take 
over as Prime Minister in December, said 
that the first domestic priority would be 
"overcoming the economic crisis." As for 
foreign policy, he said, "We are going to 
work for Spain, for peace between nations, 
for detente and dialogue, and for those 
who suffer from violated human rights." 

His face Bushed with emotion, before he 
was mobbed by supporters and party 
workers, Gonzalez concluded, "We have a 
great people, a people who deserve all 
manner of our sacrifice." 

That speech came as a climax to a 
late-night vigil at Socialist election head¬ 
quarters in Madrid's Palace Hotel. A 
Cipwd of soiijte 4,000 applauded as results Young GonzAlez supporters celebrate Socialist victory 




Socialist Leader Felipe Gonzalez during campaign stop in Las Palmas, Canary Islands 






Celebrating the great triumph: Socialist well-wishers throng the entrance of the party's election headquarters 


i'» 1/ 

4 / 






Alianza Popular Leader Frage after voting 

were flashed on a giant. 30-ft. color-televi¬ 
sion screen outside the hotel. Party work¬ 
ers sent up occasional chants of “Felipe. 
Presidente! Felipe, Presidente!" while oth¬ 
er supporters converged on the capital's 
main square, singing, dancing and hug¬ 
ging one another. One grizzled working¬ 
man with a red bandanna on his neck em¬ 
braced a well-wisher with tears in his eyes 
and announced hoarsely, "Espaha socia - 
lista!" In another part of the capital, a 


middle-aged taxi driver refused to take 
any money from passengers. “My father 
was killed by Franco," he told a rider over 
his shoulder. “If he were only alive today 
it would be the happiest day of his life." 

Overall, however, the crowds were 
relatively subdued, partly because the out¬ 
come had been so widely predicted, and 
partly because Gonzalez had repeatedly 
appealed for the “avoidance of any provo¬ 
cation" that might upset the stability of 
Spain's fledgling democracy. 

Indeed, the main fear hanging over 
the election was the possibility that the 
country's strongly franquista military 
leadership would pre-empt the leftist vic¬ 
tory by force. One aborted coup plot had 
been uncovered early last month, and ru¬ 
mors of other such attempts abounded 
throughout the campaign. Some analysts 
believed that army, hard-liners might try 
to stage an uprising during the delicate 
transition period leading to the formation 
of a Socialist government next month. As 
a ranking Socialist leader told Timf. last 
week, “This will be an uneasy period be¬ 
cause no one will know where power and 
authority lie. Actually the King will have 
a crucial role as the symbol of power this 
month." Significantly, Gonzalez’s first act 
after acknowledging victory was to tele¬ 
phone King Juan Carlos 1, who sum¬ 
moned him to a private audience in the 
Zarzuela Palace the following day. 

Another possible reason for the Social¬ 
ists' sobriety was the realization that their 
victory had not solved the formidable ar¬ 
ray of problems facing the country. Among 
them: a recession-bound economy that has 
16% unemployment and 12% inflation, 
the continuing threat of Basque terrorism 
and the bitter debates that are developing 
over Socialist promises to legalize abortion 
and to withdraw Spain from the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization by referendum. 


The Spanish election was closely 
watched in other international capitals, 
particularly since it came in the wake of 
socialist victories in France, Greece and 
Sweden and seemed to some observers to 
suggest a leftward swing in Western Euro¬ 
pean politics. Most analysts, however, saw 
it as part of a mixed trend in which wide¬ 
spread economic problems tended to 
work against incumbent governments (see 
following story). 


C riss crossing the country during 
the grueling 25-day campaign, 
Gonzalez sought to project an im¬ 
age of honesty and statesmanlike 
moderation. The youthful Andalusian 
lawyer's tone of reasonableness was re¬ 
flected in the Socialist electoral platform. 
Its main focus is a plan to fight unemploy¬ 
ment by creating 200,000 jobs annually 
over the next four years. Unlike France’s 
Socialist President Francois Mitterrand, 
Gonzalez does not seek to make jobs 
through sweeping nationalizations. In¬ 
deed, the only segment of the economy 
proposed for state takeover is the electri¬ 
cal grid. Instead, the party calls for a 
tightly controlled state credit program to 
support small and medium-size business 
investment in depressed areas. In foreign 
policy, the P.s.o.E. platform has a neutral¬ 
ist tinge and. in its most controversial po¬ 
sition, raises the possibility of Spain’s 
withdrawal from NATO. 

Gonzalez's campaign ended in Ma¬ 
drid, where a crowd of 200,000 gathered 
under floodlights to cheer him. Following 
an elaborate multimedia show, Gonzdlez 
appeared on the podium for his final pre¬ 
election speech. His intense, perspiring 
face was projected on a giant TV screen, 
erected over the center stage, that enabled 
the crowd to see the candidate’s visage 
from half a mile away. 
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The exuberant crowd, in¬ 
cluding youthful middle-class 
couples as well as students, 
gave Gonzalez their solid ap¬ 
proval as he attacked the “di¬ 
vided and fragile" right. What 
the country needs, he declared, 
was “a government that gov¬ 
erns openly in front of the peo¬ 
ple, capable of recovering*a 
Spain that has been adulterat¬ 
ed and abandoned by the 
right." Dressed in a gray flan¬ 
nel suit and sporting fashion¬ 
ably long hair. Gonzalez called 
the election “a plebiscite, 
which confronts the people 
with a choice between a Social¬ 
ist government or a vacuum, Spaniards cast ballots at Madrid polling station 
because no other serious alter¬ 
native has been offered to the citizens U.C.D. Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez. 50, 
of Spain." won only two seats, one Suarez's own. 

In fact, a conservative alternative had Many Spaniards bemoaned the col- 
been offered in the person of Manuel lapse of the center as a dangerous first 
Fraga Iribarne, 59, Franco's onetime step toward the sort of left-right polariza- 
Minister for Information and Tourism tion that precipitated the Civil War in 
and founder of the AJianza Popular Party. 1936. Others felt that a healthy two-party 
An unreconstructed authoritarian, but no parliamentary system in Spain might be 
fascist, the barrel-chested, pugnacious stronger than an inherently less stable 
Fraga had campaigned energetically on a multiparty system. “You can make a very 
platform of lower taxes, a hands-off policy positive case for having one big solid par- 
for Spain’s protected business and, most ty in power and another big solid party in 
of all, strong law-and-order and solicitous opposition and ready to assume power in 
support for the army. its turn," said a high-ranking Western 

Despite the Socialist victory, Fraga diplomat in Madrid. “The pessimistic 
had reason to be pleased over the election presumption is that polarization is dan- 
results. By increasing its strength dramat- gerous in Spain, for obvious historical 
ically, the fledgling Alianza Popular reasons." 
emerged as the country’s second largest 

party. Fraga will serve as leader of the op- h m whether or not Spaii 
position, seeking to limit the Socialists’ in- history repeats itsel 

novations while respecting the democrat- WW in large measure or 
ic process that put them in power. His « » tude of the armed I 
hope is that the country will become disil- country's last major bastion 
lusioned with the Socialists within two quismo. Coup jitters had ; 

years and turn to him as its next Prime in the face of a likely Sociali: 

Minister. During the last day of the cam 

At the Luz Palacio Hotel, Fraga’s sup- 2,000-man detachment of Roys 
porters fell that their leader had done who protect the Zarzuela Pala 
well. The conservative candidate arrived Madrid, were out on full alert u 
in the late evening and, with a Scotch in to shoot, just because a colui 

his hand, worked his way through the mored vehicles rolled near t 

crowd of supporters who already knew grounds, 

that he would not be Prime Minister. But after the election, first ii 

Nevertheless, they climbed up _ 

on the tables and pressed 
around him, chanting, “Fraga! 

Fraga! Fraga!" In a postelec- P*^Bp BBJB 
tion statement, he jubilantly I , ” T 

predicted, “We will continue to fcjy |jOPf 

grow because we are a neces- % 
sary political force." % , 

No other party could hope JBaMfBVi - , 

to challenge Fraga’s predomi- * BL • 

nance within the opposition. % *&$$$ wm B 

Led by the lackluster Lande- ^ !i J f i w 

lino Lavilla Alsina. 47. the out- 

going Union of the Democratic ^ 'jBBBfl^K ,^BH 

Center (U.C.D.) fell from 168 B F- BSn ^^BBf ^Bbr 
to 13 seats, and only one of its B ‘ 1 lKJg# 

20 incumbent ministers was tz 

even re-elected to parliament. 

The new Democratic and So- i" 

cial Center Party, a splinter flt —.. "V 5 
grpup founded by former Gonzftlez relaxes with wife, daughter and sons 



W hether or not Spain's bloody 
history repeats itself depends 
in large measure on the atti¬ 
tude of the armed forces, the 
country's last major bastion of /ran - 
quismo. Coup jitters had intensified 
in the face of a likely Socialist victory. 
During the last day of the campaign, the 
2,000-man detachment of Royal Guards, 
who protect the Zarzuela Palace outside 
Madrid, were out on full alert with orders 
to shoot, just because a column of ar¬ 
mored vehicles rolled near the palace 
grounds. 

But after the election, first indications 


from the military were encour¬ 
aging. In an official Defense 
"Ministry statement, Brigadier 
General Antonio Rodriguez 
Toquero declared that “the 
)mm Spanish army will respect the 
result of the elections." He 
added: "There is total tranquil¬ 
lity in the heart of the armed 
forces." Probably the best pro¬ 
tection against a future coup 
attempt remains King Juan 
Carlos, who is respected by the 
largely monarchist army and 
has proved to be an ardent de¬ 
fender of democracy. Indeed, it 
was the King who personally 
thwarted the attempted coup 
in 1981, when military men 
seized the parliament. 

Spain’s other major conservative 
stronghold, the business community, was 
cool. Jos6 Maria Cuevas, secretary-gener¬ 
al of the Spanish Confederation of Em¬ 
ployers' Organizations, said that while 
businessmen “do not agree with some of 
the Socialist plans," they sought “a sin¬ 
cere dialogue with the new government." 
Some businessmen expressed grave reser¬ 
vations at the prospect of a Socialist re¬ 
gime. Warned Josd Antonio Segurado, 
vice president of the employers’ confeder¬ 
ation: “You will see, after they try to 
spend too much to produce jobs they can¬ 
not deliver, they will start ruling by de¬ 
cree. They will control prices, and they 
will control wages. There is no way out of 
our present impasse except sacrifices." 

The most intractable opponent for 
Gonzalez's untested team may prove to 
be the economy, which will give him little 
room to maneuver in carrying out Social¬ 
ist programs. A report issued by the Bank 
of Spain last week outlined an austere 
economic stabilization plan that includes 
wage limitations and a tighter monetary 
and fiscal policy. Most economists feel 
that the Socialists have little choice but to 
accept such measures. But in the flush of 
victory, Gonzalez and his fellow moder¬ 
ates may come under heavy pressure 
from their left wing to launch radical eco¬ 
nomic and social programs. “To the ex¬ 
tent that Felipe may have to accommo- 
efe date some of that leftist 
pressure," said a diplomatic 
observer in Madrid, “it would 
invite a strong attack from the 
right." 

Those and other battles will 
be joined soon enough. For the 
present, Spain was calm and 
triumphant. For only the third 
time since Franco's death, the 
country had freely elected a 
government—this time with a 
record voter turnout of 79.5%. 
With each trip to the polls, 
the people of Spain seemed to 
MflPV gain in political maturity and 

JB^jf to reinforce the underpinnings 

t jJBB t ^ r young democracy. 

—By Thomao A. Sancton. 
BPBI Reported by Jordan Bontanto and 
Lawronc* Maddn/Madrid 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Ins Are O ut , Outs Are In _ 

Left and right, voters are determined to remain fickle 


W hether they are zigging to the left in 
Spain or zagging to the right in 
West Germany, the voters of Western Eu¬ 
rope are not as unfathomable these days 
as such contradictory behavior might in¬ 
dicate. To a considerable degree, the na¬ 
tional electorates share a mood of frus¬ 
tration that is a constant warning to in¬ 
cumbent governments of all political 
stripes. Impatient with stagnating econo¬ 
mies and jittery over record unemploy¬ 
ment, West European voters are showing 
they are hungry for new leadership. So far 
the majority is not ready to embrace radi¬ 
cal solutions of cither left or right. But the 
message from the grass roots is clear 
enough. West Europeans increasingly are 
demanding tangible results in the struggle 
for economic recovery. 

The victory last week of 
Felipe Gonzalez, Spain’s 
moderate Socialist leader, 
was not seen in European 
capitals as evidence of any 
continent-wide drift to the 
left. In the past five years, so¬ 
cialist governments have lost 
power in Great Britain, Lux¬ 
embourg, Belgium and Nor¬ 
way, and this year alone, in 
West Germany, The Nether¬ 
lands and Denmark. Rather, 
the election of the first Social¬ 
ist Prime Minister in Spain 
since 1936 appeared to be part 
of a trend confined to Southern Europe, 
where voters have grown disillusioned 
with decades of ineffective center-right 
governments. France's President Francois 
Mitterrand and Greece’s Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou swept to power last 
year on a wave of popular enthusiasm for 
promises of change, and Felipe Gonzalez 
has now joined that socialist surge. Even in 
Italy, where centrist Prime Minister Gio¬ 
vanni Spadolini still leads a shaky five- 
party coalition, the Socialists under Bet- 
tino Craxi have made steady gains in the 
polls and are poised to offer an alternative 
to the two major parties, the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists. 

Professor Gianfranco Pasquino, of the 
University of Bolo¬ 
gna, suggests an ex¬ 
planation for the 
trend: “To a very 
large extent the so¬ 
cialist parties in 
Southern Europe 
are new parties. 
The French from 
1971, the Greeks 
from 1974 and the 
Spanish from 1976- 
77. As such, they 
are identified more 
(tommy's Kohl with cultural free¬ 


Greece’s Papandreou 



France’s Mitterrand 



dom and social justice, with 
popular demands for im¬ 
provements in education, in 
the environment.” Pasquino 
believes too that the socialists 
in all three countries are per¬ 
ceived as more reliable de¬ 
fenders of jobs. “It is not so 
much that they have been 
able to claim they will create 
more jobs,” says Pasquino, 

“but they can promise not to 
adopt policies that will lead 
to greater unemployment.” 

Big expectations, however, 
can become a political liability, as Mitter¬ 
rand has learned, as Papandreou is learn¬ 
ing, and as Gonzalez may discover. 

Under Mitterrand, the number of 
jobless has continued to 
grow. After an ill-advised at¬ 
tempt to spur the economy 
through consumer spending, 
the French Socialists turned 
to unpopular wage and price 
controls to stem inflation. As 
controls were lifted last week, 
subway, railroad and airline 
workers promptly began 
striking for highei wages. In 
Greece, Papandreou’s more 
moderate brand of socialism 
has fared better. In nation¬ 
wide municipal elections late 
last month, the Panhellenic 
Socialist Movement (PASOK) won control 
over more than half of the nation’s 276 
cities and nearly 6,000 smaller communi¬ 
ties. But the election also revealed some 
dissatisfaction with the government. 
pasok’s percentage of the vote dropped 
by several points over its showing in last 
year's parliamentary elections. 

In Northern Europe, where Social 
Democrats have dominated politics for al¬ 
most as long as the center-right parties 
have in Southern Europe, voters have 
been seeking alternatives. A minority of 
environmentalists and others opposed to 
nuclear power and the deployment in Eu¬ 
rope of U.S. medium-range nuclear weap¬ 
ons have drifted leftward. A greater num¬ 
ber have moved to the right in protest 
against the ever increasing tax burden 
needed to maintain extensive welfare pro¬ 
grams in stagnant economies. In Sep¬ 
tember, Denmark got its first conserva¬ 
tive Prime Minister in 81 years, Poul 
Schluter, who immediately pushed 
through an austerity program. Belgium’s 
Christian Democratic Prime Minister 
Wilfried Martens took office a year ago 
with the avowed aim of cutting back gov¬ 
ernment spending. In a welter of political 
confusion, the Dutch are now moving to¬ 
ward a center-right coalition government 
that is committed to trimming the welfare 



state, A year ago, Norway formed a mi¬ 
nority government under conservative 
colors, the first in 52 years. 

What all these governments have in 
common, beyond their conservative fiscal 
policies, is a remarkable fra¬ 
gility. They are for the most 
part coalitions that lack a 
broad-based electoral man¬ 
date. It is as if the voters 
wanted to experiment with a 
new approach to economic 
problems but withheld the 
authority for any drastic solu¬ 
tions. In Sweden, the victory 
in September of Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Prime Minister Olof 
Palme ran counter to the 
trend in the rest of Northern 
Europe. 

The most spectacular So¬ 
cial Democratic setback came in West 
Germany, where Helmut Schmidt was de¬ 
feated by Christian Democrat Helmut 
Kohl in a parliamentary no-confidence 
vote after the Free Democrats, Schmidt’s 
erstwhile coalition partners, switched to 
the conservative camp. Although Kohl 
came to power without a popular vote, the 
new Chancellor could receive a majority 
in the elections set for next March 6. Cit¬ 
ing poor health, Schmidt announced last 
week that he would not run again for 
Chancellor, a move that increased Kohl’s 
chances of confirmation in the job. (Late 
last week the Social Democrats chose 
Hans-Jochen Vogel to be their candidate 
for Chancellor.) Another reason undoubt¬ 
edly was the realization that voter disen¬ 
chantment with the Social Democrats 
over their handling of the economy spelled 
almost certain defeat in the elections. 

Kohl's Christian 
Democrats are not 
the only beneficiaries 
of that disaffection 
with Social Demo¬ 
cratic policies. The 
Greens, an alliance of 
leftists, environmen¬ 
talists and pacifists, 
have grown from a 
noisy protest move¬ 
ment into a strong 
challenger to replace 
the Free Democrats 
as the third political Sweden’s Palme 
force in the country. 

So far the Greens have refused to enter any 
coalition or share any responsibility for 
government. The result could be a series of 
minority governments—in short, political 
instability. A senior Western diplomat in 
Bonn commented, “The general rule seems 
to be that whoever created the mess is now 
out, and whoever was out is now in. But the 
steps the newcomers will be forced to take 
in order to repair the economic damage are 
so draconian that they will be unpopular 
and voted out of office. ” Welcome to power, 
Felipe. —By FrwhrtckPalnton* Reported by 
Jordan Bonfanto/Paris and Roland FlamM/Bonn, 






SOVIET UNION 

Fighting Words 

Brezhnev attacks the U.S. 

H e looked pale and weak as he stood at 
the lectern, but Soviet President Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev, 75, was obviously still very 
much in charge. Standing behind him 
were senior members of the ruling Politbu¬ 
ro, including Konstantin Chernenko, 71, 
and Yuri Andropov, 68, the two favorites 
in the battle to succeed him. and Defense 
Minister Dmitri Ustinov, In the audience 
were several hundred defense ministry of¬ 
ficials and military officers who had flown 
in from all over the country and even from 
fleets at sea. Although Brezhnev's speech 
was frequently slurred, a result of his ill¬ 
ness, he did not mince words in his address 
last week. American “adventurism, rude¬ 
ness and undisguised egoism," he de¬ 
clared. threatened to “push the world into 
the flames of a nuclear war." 

Brezhnev charged that Washington 
had “unfolded an unprecedented arms 
race, especially a nuclear arms race." He 
deplored “practical preparations" under 
way in Europe for the deployment of U.S. 
medium-range nuclear missiles in NATO 
countries, and hinted that Moscow might 
have to revise its decision, announced last 
March, to freeze unilaterally the deploy¬ 
ment of its own new SS-20 missiles target¬ 
ed on Western Europe. In view of the 
strains in the Soviet-U.S. relationship, 
Brezhnev said, it was important for the 
Soviet Union to normalize relations with 
China “and we are doing everything in 
our power toward this end." 

The blunt talk, in the view of U.S. dip¬ 
lomats. did not signal a fundamental 
change in the Kremlin's attitude toward 
the U.S. Instead, Brezhnev’s message 
seemed to be tailored for his military audi¬ 
ence. and may have been a concerted effort 
to reassure the Soviet defense establish¬ 
ment that the civil ian leadership would not 
be one-upped by the Reagan Administra¬ 


tion's increases in U.S. defense spending. 
Said William Hyland, a noted Kremlinol- 
ogist: “It is as if Brezhnev were saying to 
the armed forces, 'I’m still in charge. I’m 
not dead yet. I’m here with my team.’ " 
Western diplomats believe the unusu¬ 
al session may have been called to help set 
up an occasion where major differences of 
opinion could be aired before they could 
affect the looming struggle over Brezh¬ 
nev's successor. In recent months, there 
have been indications that some elements 
in the military have not been pleased with 
certain policy decisions. Some generals, 
for example, reportedly disapproved of 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko's 
statement to the United Nations last sum¬ 
mer that the Soviet Union would not be 
the first country to use nuclear weapons. 

In response to these fears, Brezhnev 
said the Kremlin planned to improve the 
Soviet Union’s combat readiness “in all 
respects," including technology. Says Hy¬ 
land: “Brezhnev told the military leaders 
he understood their problems and con¬ 
cerns. But he was also telling them they 
had to support the Brezhnev conduct of 
foreign and domestic policy." 

T wo days later, in a speech apparently 
intended to balance Brezhnev's, Polit¬ 
buro Member Chernenko told a crowd in 
Tbilisi, the capital of Soviet Georgia, that 
Moscow remained committed to better 
relations with the U.S.—even if that 
means waiting for the next Administra¬ 
tion. “If Washington proves unable to rise 
above primitive anti-Communism. well, 
then we are sufficiently strong and we can 
wait," he said. Chernenko added a com¬ 
plaint often heard from Soviet officials: 
“For almost two years the rulers of the 
U.S. have been ‘flexing their muscles.’ For 
almost two years myths about a ‘Soviet 
threat' and ‘hand of Moscow' have been 
serving as a kind of ideological foundation 
of U.S. foreign policy." Even if that kind 
of statement were true, Brezhnev’s own 
speech last week was hardly going to raise 
the level of superpower dialogue. ■ 


POLAND 

New Threats 

Everybody works, or else 

I n the Communist bloc, the right to 
work has long been indivisible from the 
obligation to do so. The Soviet Union, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Bulgaria even have laws on the books 
making it a crime to remain without a job. 
Draft versions of similar laws against “so¬ 
cial parasitism" have been circulating in 
Poland's Sejm, or parliament, for more 
than a decade, but none has ever made it 
out of committee. The Roman Catholic 
Church has opposed the idea for fear it 
would be abused for political, anti- 
religious or personal purposes. The Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences has argued that forcing 
goldbrickers into factory jobs would harm 
the economy. 

Last week the revived draft law was 
rammed through the 460-seat Sejm. This 
time, in addition to targeting the usual 
loafers, drunks and black-market specu¬ 
lators, the law appeared to be aimed at 
Solidarity supporters who lose their jobs 
for engaging in strikes and antigovern¬ 
ment demonstrations. 

The new law requires men between 18 
and 45 who have been unemployed for 
more than 90 days to register with local au¬ 
thorities. If they refuse to accept long-term 
work or fail to report for questioning, they 
are called “shirkers" and placed on a spe¬ 
cial list. Then they can be forced to do 60 
days of community work, like shoveling 
snow after blizzards. Failure to answer a 
summons can bring a year in jail. Those 
who do not show up for community work 
can be sentenced to two years behind bars. 

The law is a particular threat to 
40,000 former white-collar employees of 
the now outlawed Solidarity organization, 
such as printers, journalists and clerical 
staff, many of whom are still without jobs. 
It also threatens blue-collar workers like 
those at the Lenin shipyard in Gdansk, 
about 50 of whom were fired after an at¬ 
tempted strike last month. Many of these 
workers have also received “wolf tickets," 
or bad-conduct reports, making it hard 
for them to get new jobs. 

That is precisely General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski’s dilemma. The new threats 
may do little more than further diminish 
morale and productivity, while failing to 
curb political dissent. But if Jaruzelski 
does not crack down, he may face difficult 
challenges from increasingly impatient 
hard-liners within his own regime. One 
such warning came last week at a Central 
Committee meeting when a letter from 
former Politburo Member Tadeusz 
Grabski was circulated accusing the gov¬ 
ernment of allowing Poland to slide into 
anarchy. Any new power struggle among 
Poland’s Communists would not only 
jeopardize Jaruzelski’s hold on power but 
make even worse the economic situation 
that government leaders themselves last 
week described as “a breakdown on an 
unprecedented scale." ■ 
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Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, center foreground, before commission of inquiry in Jerusalem 

MIDDLE EAST 


Sh aron Take s the Stand _ 

Israel’s Defense Minister spreads the blame for the massacre 


H e spoke calmly and deliberately, nev¬ 
er raising his voice or losing his tem¬ 
per. Ariel Sharon, Israel’s embattled De¬ 
fense Minister, was on the witness stand, 
testifying before the commission of inqui¬ 
ry that is investigating the circumstances 
surrounding the Beirut massacre of Sept. 
16 to 18. Since the hearings were being 
held in a lecture hall of Hebrew Universi¬ 
ty in Jerusalem, the setting seemed as re¬ 
laxed as a college seminar. In fact, it was 
a tension-charged inquiry that could lead, 
in a few months' time, to the resignation 
of the tough and ambitious Sharon and 
perhaps even to the fall of the government 
of Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 


Sharon had intended to deliver his 
20-minute dpening statement in a public 
session as a way of demonstrating that, ac¬ 
cording to one of his aides, he had “noth¬ 
ing to hide.’' After that, he had planned to 
submit to questioning by the three-man 
panel behind closed doors. But the mem¬ 
bers, sensing the intensity of Israeli inter¬ 
est in the subject, ignored Sharon's repeat¬ 
ed appeals for privacy and continued to 
interrogate him for 2 Vi hours. Only later in 
the day, when Sharon discussed such sen¬ 
sitive matters as the covert dealings be¬ 
tween the Israeli government and the Leb¬ 
anese Forces, the Phalangist-dominated 
coalition of Christian militias, did the pan¬ 


el members allow him to testify for an ad¬ 
ditional *hree hours in private session. 

In an address to the Knesset only four 
days after the massacre, Sharon had ac¬ 
knowledged that the Israeli Defense 
Forces (l.D.F.) had given limited field 
support to the Lebanese Forces’ military 
operation that led to the massacre of at 
least 400 Palestinian civilians within the 
Shatila and Sabra refugee camps. 

This time, it appeared, the Defense 
Minister's strategy was to place the pri¬ 
mary blame for the events that led to the 
mass murder on Chief of Staff Rafael Ei- 
lan and the Israeli army. Beyond that, 
Sharon seemed to be implying that the en¬ 
tire Begin Cabinet bore the responsibility 
for allowing the Lebanese Forces to enter 
the Palestinian camps. 

On several occasions, the panel, head¬ 
ed by Chief Justice Yitzhak Kahan, ques¬ 
tioned Sharon on the wisdom of the origi¬ 
nal plan to send the Lebanese Forces into 
the camps of their enemies, the Palestin¬ 
ians, in order to clean out any remaining 
pockets of Palestinian guerrilla resistance. 
Had the Israeli officials involved not real¬ 
ized that such a massacre of civilians 
might take place? they asked. Replied 
Sharon: “I would say that no one thought 
the Lebanese Forces would behave like 
us. I didn’t think so. Our l.D.F. has its 
own moral code. But it is a very far cry in¬ 
deed from that assumption to anticipation 
of a bloody massacre." Sharon also con¬ 
tended. “On the subject of vengeance as I 
know it among the Arabs," revenge was 
not ordinarily directed toward “children, 
women and old people, nor toward entire 
populations, or hundreds of people." Lat¬ 
er he told the panel that no Israeli soldier 
or commander “imagined in his worst 
dream the terrible scenes that were re¬ 
vealed to us in Sabra and Shatila . . . We 
were surprised, astounded and shocked by 
the massacre that took place." 

Sharon's claim that he and his col¬ 
leagues could not anticipate the ensuing 


Duty in Occupied Albania 

A satirical revue entitled The Patriot, by the well-known 
. Israeli playwright Handch Levin, opened in Tkl Aviv 
last week and quickly became the center of a national con¬ 
troversy. The {day is about a cynical young Israeli hero who 
buys land in the West Bank as a real estate Investment, locks 
an Arab Shoeshine boy to show that he Eves up to the stan¬ 
dards of anti-Amb Jewish settlers in the West Bank, and lat¬ 
er tries to figure out how to leave war-torn, inflation-ridden 
Israel by obtaining an immigrant visa to the U-S. In the end, 
alas, he dies while on military service in faraway “Israeli-oc- 
cupied Albania." 

Israeli audiences loved it, but the revue was banned by 
the government’s oensorship board as offensive to “the-basic 
values of the nation, the state and Judaism.” In the past, Is¬ 
raeli censors have occasionally outlawed Arable-language 
plays, but they have never taken such action aggi&sta He- 
brcw-languagc production. 



In defending the decision, 
Censorship Board Chairman 
Yehoahua Justman. charged 
that the Levin {day portrayed 
the Israeli people as “corrupt, 
degenerate, ruthlessly killing 
Arab children and degrading 
the Arabs.” 

Defying the ban and there¬ 
by risking legal action, the re¬ 
vue’s producers decided to 
keep thfl &bow open, and many 
Israelis .Obviously approved. As 
Iks , independent pewpapeif 

--—,— ---1, Ha'antt observed, “You don’t 

nsfafcte d S krarm s 1 • have to kwe; Levin’S playor 

agree with his opinions to de¬ 
fend his right to say whatever he likes.” At midweek inapre-. 
liminary vote, the .ta&ell JCneeset expressed its. support o£st 
bill that would abo&hntlcehiiotahip of $fan» audpnys. 
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slaughter was perhaps his weakest argu¬ 
ment. Many Israelis knew that th^ hatred 
between Lebanese Christians and Pales¬ 
tinians had led to atrocities in the past. 

Sharon said that he first learned of the 
massacre when he received a telephone 
call from Chief of Staff Eitan at about 
9 p.m., Friday, Sept. 17, informing him of 
irregularities in the Lebanese Forces’ op¬ 
eration. This was already some 24 hours 
after the massacre in the camps had be¬ 
gun. Sharon said Eitan told him that the 
Lebanese Forces had harmed Palestinian 
civilians “more than had been anticipat¬ 
ed.” Added Eitan: “They went too far.” 
Accordingly, Sharon testified, Eitan and 
the northern front commander, Amir 
Drori, had prevented additional Christian 
forces from entering the fighting areas 
and had ordered the Lebanese Forces out 
of the camps by 5 a.m., Sept. 18. 

S haron told the commission that he 
was satisfied with what Eitan had 
done and therefore took no action on his 
own. Nor did he inform Prime Minister 
Begin that evening of what Eitan had told 
him. Sharon said it was “reasonable” to 
have assumed that it would take all night 
to get the Lebanese Forces to leave the 
camps. After receiving additional reports 
during the night of liouble inside the 
camps, Sharon said, he tried to reach Be¬ 
gin for the first time on Saturday morning. 
But the Prime Minister was attending 
Rosh Hashana services in a Jerusalem 
synagogue, and apparently did not learn 
of the massacre until he heard a radio 
news broadcast later that day. 

What Sharon subsequently told the 
panel about his earlier dealings with the 
Lebanese Forces is not known. Nor will 
the testimony of future witnesses, includ¬ 
ing Prime Minister Begin, necessarily be 
made public until the commission com¬ 
pletes its investigation and issues its re¬ 
port some time this winter. 

For most Israelis, already upset that 
the diplomatic outcome of the war in Leb¬ 
anon had proved to be so inconclusive, the 
wait will be long. Meanwhile, the govern¬ 
ment's demand for a secure northern bor¬ 
der remains entangled in a complex pro¬ 
cess of negotiation for a mutual 
withdrawal of Syrian, Israeli and Pales¬ 
tinian guerrilla forces from Lebanon. 

The war and the massacre are also 
costing Israel dearly in its relationship 
with Egypt. Last week Cairo’s prestigious 
newspaper al Ahram called for an inter¬ 
national tribunal “on the lines of Nurem¬ 
berg” to investigate the massacre, while 
the mass-circulation al Akbar declared 
that the incident had demonstrated that 
Israel is “militarist, fascist and terrorist.” 
Along the same line, Egypt’s Defense 
Minister. Abdel Halim Abu Ghazala, 
called on Arab countries to develop a 
“joint strategy” in order to offset Israel’s 
increasing military superiority. It was 
quite a departure from the spirit of Camp 
Efovid. —By WMIamtL Smith. Reported by 
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Sign of the times: repaving a street in the battered city 

Co mi n g Back to Lif e_ 

Beirut rebuilds, but old wounds are slow to heal 


T he flower shops are open again, with 
their carnations and birds of paradise 
spilling out of the open stalls and onto the 
sidewalks. Fruit and vegetables are once 
more being hawked on nearly every street 
corner, and coffee wagons have again 
sprouted their gaily colored umbrellas 
along the avenues. The sound of a car 
backfiring is likely to be exactly that and 
not the blast of gunfire. And early every 
morning, joggers of every description— 
Lebanese and foreigners, students and 
businessmen, paratroopers and house¬ 
wives—swarm along the Avenue dc Paris, 
popularly known as the Corniche. 

Beirut, slowly, is coming back to life. 
It is a remarkable feat, considering what 
the city has endured. For most of the sum¬ 
mer Beirut was a bloody battleground for 
Israeli troops and Palestinian guerrillas. 
By the time both sides finally withdrew, 
there was no euphoria, only relief that it 
was over. No one knows how badly Beirut 
was damaged, but one Lebanese business¬ 
man places the cost of rebuilding the city 
at more than $10 billion. Though it is pos¬ 
sible to drive safely from East to West 
Beirut, passing only the occasional Leba¬ 
nese army checkpoint, the years of divi¬ 
sion have left their wounds. It is as if the 
people still cannot believe their luck in 
having survived at all. 

Nonetheless, recovery has begun. 
Aside from the gradual revival of com¬ 
mercial life, an extraordinary transfor¬ 
mation has taken place in the shattered 
western section. Every day dozens of bull¬ 
dozers clear away rubble, and convoys of 
trucks cart off debris. Shell craters have 
been filled, sidewalks repaired. The re¬ 
sult: West Beirut is cleaner than at any 
time since the beginning of the civil war 
in 1975. The Corniche Mazraa, site of 
some of the war’s heaviest shelling and 
once littered with broken masonry, is 
well groomed, and the four-lane high¬ 


way to the airport has been repaved. 

Most of the credit for the cleanup op¬ 
eration belongs to Rafiq Bahaeddine al 
Hariri, a wealthy Lebanese businessman 
from Si don. Owner of a construction firm 
called Oger. which has headquarters in 
Paris, Hariri has donated the services of 
hundreds of workers and a small army of 
equipment, including 40 bulldozers, 60 
trucks, ten garbage trucks, five excavators 
and a pair of cranes, each able to hoist up 
to 40 tons. The estimated tab so far: $7.5 
million, all of it paid by Hariri. 

T he siege has also created a chance to 
rebuild the old city center, which was 
reduced to rubble during the 1975-76 civil 
war. By cleaning up this section, Hariri 
hopes to bring life back to a no man’s land 
that most people in Beirut did not dare 
visit for seven years According to the 
governor of Beirut, Mitri Nammar, work 
on restoring the heart of the city will be¬ 
gin as soon as officials are satisfied that all 
land mines have been removed from the 
area. The estimated cost: as high as $3 bil¬ 
lion. “The destruction has opened up new ' 
opportunities for us that we never 
dreamed of before, ’ observes Nammar. 
“It was probably a blessing in disguise.” 

That remains to be seen. Beirut has 
yet to revive dramatically, let alone in a 
way that will allow it to be dubbed, as it 
was a decade ago, the Paris of the Middle 
East. The shock of the war has not worn 
off, nor has the hostility between the two 
halves of the city. Steps are being taken to 
reunite East and West Beirut in spirit as 
well as in fact; the Lebanese Minister of 
Education, for example, decreed last 
week that students in West Beirut schools 
should take their exams in East Beirut, 
and vice versa. But the healing will not 
come quickly. “We are still frozen,” ex¬ 
plained one well-to-do Beirut woman. 
“We hope, but we need more time.” ■ 




EL SALVADOR 

Suggest, Persuade, Bargai n_ 

A U.S. campaign for change yields a few. but only a few, victories 

i t was either a bold bid for peace or 
aclever propaganda ploy. Shad- 
1 owed by bodyguards in the venerable 
Mexico City Foreign Correspondents 
Club, Guillermo Manuel Ungo, 51, 
president of El Salvador's Democrat¬ 
ic Revolutionary Front (F.D.R.), a 
leftist political alliance that boycott¬ 
ed last March's elections, faced an 
overflow audience. Alongside was 
Ana Guadalupe Martinez, a repre¬ 
sentative of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (F.M.L.N.), 
the Marxist-led organization that 
unites the country's five guerrilla fac¬ 
tions. Ungo and Martinez announced 
that their groups had offered to begin 
unconditional direct negotiations 
with the Salvadoran government to 
end the country's three-year civil war 
and to help reduce tensions through¬ 
out volatile Central America. Said 
Ungo last week: “We can now test 
the U.S. willingness to talk. The po- Ambassador Hinton presents U.S. flag to D'Aubulsson 
litical will of the U.S. is a vital factor 

in leading to any dialogue." leftists in the presidential and municipal 

Once again, Washington's attempts to elections scheduled to take place by the 
draw the line against insurgency in tiny end of March 1984. The main condition: 
El Salvador were being tugged into the that the guerrillas wishing to re-enter the 
spotlight. The F.D.R. and f.m.l.n. leaders political process lay down their arms, 
said that they had not yet received a for- Some U.S. experts believe the real aim 
mal response from the Salvadoran gov- of the latest F.D.R. and f.m.l.n. offer was 
ernment, whose efforts to put down the to thwart any attempts toward reconcilia- 
guerrillas have been backed by about tion. Still, tlie rebels appear to realize that 
$122.4 million in U.S. military aid in the talks may be inevitable. To enhance their 
past three years. But in the capital of San position in any future negotiations, three 
Salvador, there was an immediate reac- weeks ago the guerrillas launched a mili- 
tion. Said Right-Wing Leader Roberto tary offensive in El Salvador's northern 
d'Aubuisson, who is president of the Con- and eastern regions. They overran five 
stituent Assembly: “We will permit no di- small towns and hamlets, claimed to have 
alogue or negotiation with the criminal killed 189 members of the Salvadoran 
groups of the F.D.R. and f.m.l.n.!" armed forces and captured, then released. 

In Washington, the response to the some 90 “prisoners of war." 
guerrilla pioposal was less negative, but Magafia's commission is based on one 
equally skeptical. Said a State Depart- of many novel U.S. proposals to the Salva- 
ment official: “It is the old, familiar line of doran government. While public atten- 
cosmetic procedural devices. This is a tion has focused largely on U.S. military 
proposal to exchange proposals, not a real and economic support for the embattled 
deal." State Department Spokesman John regime, the Reagan Administration has 
Hughes noted that “if (the guerrillas] wish re-emphasized a discreet and ambitious 
to participate in the political process 
as we have always urged, they should 
say so." 

According to another f.m.l.n. 
spokesman in Mexico City, an addi¬ 
tional reason for the peace offer is a 
rebel fear that the Salvadoran insur¬ 
gency might broaden into a regional 
war. But in the view of many U.S. an¬ 
alysts, the rebels are beginning to 
sound more conciliatory because 
they know that the Salvadoran gov¬ 
ernment, under U.S. pressure, is 
inching toward a proposal of its own 
for political reconciliation. The ini¬ 
tial step would be for Provisional 

President Alvaro Magafta to name a ^ M 

peace commission that would be in- keftletUhgo and 0»wti ma Leader Marthiez 
structed to look for a way to include “We can rear U.S. willingness tamlk. 


leftists in the presidential and municipal 
elections scheduled to take place by the 
end of March 1984. The main condition: 
that the guerrillas wishing to re-enter the 
political process lay down their arms. 

Some U.S. experts believe the real aim 
of the latest F.D.R. and F.M.L.N. offer was 
to thwart any attempts toward reconcilia¬ 
tion. Still, tlie rebels appear to realize that 
talks may be inevitable. To enhance their 
position in any future negotiations, three 
weeks ago the guerrillas launched a mili¬ 
tary offensive in El Salvador's northern 
and eastern regions. They overran five 
small towns and hamlets, claimed to have 
killed 189 members of the Salvadoran 
armed forces and captured, then released, 
some 90 “prisoners of war." 

Magafia's commission is based on one 
of many novel U.S. proposals to the Salva¬ 
doran government. While public atten¬ 
tion has focused largely on U.S. military 
and economic support for the embattled 
regime, the Reagan Administration has 
re-emphasized a discreet and ambitious 



program of suggestion, persuasion and 
bargaining to bolster the U.S.'s long-term 
goal, the evolution of a stable, pluralistic 
system of government in the long-suffer¬ 
ing country. 

Many details of the U.S. cam¬ 
paign to transform the country were 
£ outlined last May 21 in a lengthy, 
confidential State Department cable 
[to U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Deane Hinton. While the message 
repeated Washington's longstanding 
commitment to democratic institu¬ 
tions, human rights and land reform 
in the country, practical suggestions 
for implementing them were a wel¬ 
come change from the Administra¬ 
tion's former public preoccupation 
with Cuban and Soviet influence in 
the Marxist-led insurgency. The ca¬ 
ble listed a number of ways to carry 
out what one top-ranking U.S. diplo¬ 
mat calls “a social and economic rev¬ 
olution of enormous and unprece¬ 
dented magnitude." 

On human rights, the long-range 
U.S. objective is the reorganization of 
the Salvadoran armed forces in order 
to “eliminate indiscriminate violence 
against the civilian population." One 
idea from Washington: to take away 
intelligence functions from the 10,000- 
strong forces of the Salvadoran National 
Guard, Treasury Police and National Po¬ 
lice. Those forces are charged by Salva¬ 
doran human rights organizations with 
much of the civilian torture and wanton 
murder in the country, where some 30,000 
people have died since 1979. Another sug¬ 
gestion was to pressure the Salvadoran 
army into creating a special judge advo¬ 
cate general's office to protect guerrilla 
prisoners and to prosecute military men 
accused of human rights abuses. A third 
idea: to offer U.S. assistance in overhaul¬ 
ing El Salvador's moribund legal and judi¬ 
cial system. The need for such reform was 
brought home with stinging force last 
month when a Salvadoran judge found in¬ 
sufficient evidence to try an army officer 
who has been accused of ordering the 
1981 murders of two U.S. land reform ex¬ 
perts, Michael Peter Hammer, 42, and 
Mark David Pearlman, 36; and Salvador¬ 
an Labor Leader Jos6 Rodolfo Viera, 43. 
The State Department cable also reaf- 
„firmed support for the land reform 
| program that D'Aubuisson’s party 
2 has tried hard to slow down, if not 
ihalt altogether. It urged the Salva- 
? doran army to stop the brutal prac¬ 
tice by landowners of forcibly evict¬ 
ing peasant sharecroppers from land 
that they could claim as their own 
under the reform. Said a senior U.S. 
diplomat in Washington last week: 
“It is slow and there are zillions of 
problems. But we feel land reform is 
doing much better." The improve¬ 
ment is still hard to see. In its May 21 
cable, for example, the U.S. called for 
12,000 clear titles to land to be grant¬ 
ed to individual peasants in 1982. So 
__ far, there have been 408. 

Perhaps the most critical effort. 







from the U.S. point of view, is Washing¬ 
ton's determination to encourage the 
building of a new Salvadoran national 
consensus. The Administration’:, aim is to 
give the provisional authorities a chance 
to seize “the initiative from the F.D.R. 
and r.M.L.N. by offering opportunities for 
elements of the extreme left to return to 
the political mainstream." The U.S. hopes 
that the Salvadoran government will find 
ways to involve all major nonguerrilla 
groups, including the Roman Catholic 
Church, business, labor and rural peas¬ 
ants in that effort. 

S o far, the Reagan Administration's 
low-key campaign for change has 
produced disappointingly few results. 
U.S. proposals for reorganization of the 
armed forces have come to naught: the 
idea has been resisted by the tightly knit 
brotherhood of the Salvadoran armed 
forces, which exists almost as a society 
apart from the rest of the country’s citi¬ 
zens. Human rights atrocities continue. 
According to Ambassador Hinton, at 
least 68 people were killed in the first 
two weeks of October. U.S. efforts have 
been further set back by the disappear¬ 
ance of 21 leftists and labor leaders, sev¬ 
eral of whom attended the meeting in 
Mexico City. Last week the Salvadoran 
government announced that eight of the 
missing were being held by the national 
police on charges of belonging to guerril¬ 
la groups or leftist “political support 
groups.” The whereabouts of the remain¬ 
ing 13 was not known. 

In a speech last week, Hinton bluntly 
warned the government that if it could 
not control rightist “thugs” it could lose 
U.S. aid. Said he: “You don’t have to kill 
people in the night. You don’t have to de¬ 
capitate people.” 

In pressing for the national reconcilia¬ 
tion that many elements of Salvadoran so¬ 
ciety are now ready to consider. Washing- 
i ton has encountered yet another daunting 
| obstacle: the fanatical intransigence of 
Roberto d’Aubuisson’s arena party. Al¬ 
though D'Aubuisson indicated only a 
month ago that he accepted the prospect of 
bringing the rebellious left back into the 
country's political fold by 1984, some ob¬ 
servers suspect that he has lost control of 
the more extreme members of his party. 
Says a U.S. official: “Every lime D’Au- 
buisson does something responsible, the 
crazies around him get upset.” 

Despite the meager results, the Rea¬ 
gan Administration is convinced that it 
has adopted the proper course. Says a se¬ 
nior State Department official: “We see 
it as a long-term proposition. There are 
dips and bobs and weaves, good days and 
bad days. But the trend of the process is 
generally forward and upward, in a slow, 
erratic way.” Just how slow and erratic 
may be decided in January, when the Ad¬ 
ministration must again certify to Con¬ 
gress that progress is being made on 
human rights and social reform in El 
Salvador. —By George RuseefL Reported 

by pMpffry Loughren end Jrnnea WNIwerth/ 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Deadly W et Hot Showers 

A weak international response to yellow rain 


A seven-man United Nations team flew 
into Bangkok last week to investigate 
one of the more controversial issues to 
come before the international organiza¬ 
tion: accusations that the Soviet Union, 
through its ally Viet Nam, has for the past 
six years been waging chemical warfare 
in Cambodia and Laos. 

Indeed, the visit by the United Na¬ 
tions team itself is controversial. Just one 
year ago, a similar U.N. group looked into 
the same accusations, only to report that 
the evidence appeared to be inconclusive. 
But subsequent American and Canadian 
studies giving detailed evidence of deadly 
“yellow rain” attacks have forced the 
launching of a new inquiry, and the hope 
is that this time the U.N. will find some 
real answers. 


Nam is using Soviet chemicals in its 
battle against anti-Communist insur¬ 
gents in Laos and Cambodia, there has 
been little international outcry. With 
the exception of Canada, no U.S. ally 
pressed for additional investigations. A 
chief culprit, U.S. State Department of¬ 
ficials complain, is the U.N., which had 
been conspicuously reluctant to investi¬ 
gate the U.S. charges vigorously. In a 
speech in West Berlin last year, then 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
charged the Soviets and their allies with 
violating the 1925 Geneva Protocol on 
chemical warfare and the 1972 Biologi¬ 
cal and Toxin Weapons Convention. One 
month after Haig’s charge in West Berlin, 
the first U.N. team went to Thailand, but 
it visited only a handful of refugee camps 



Dr. Amos Townsend examines vict ims at Ban Vlnal refugee camp I n Tha iland 

This time the U.N. may find some real answers. 


Scores of eyewitness accounts by refu¬ 
gees fleeing into Thailand tell the same 
story. Attacks in remote mountain jungles 
of Indochina have, according to a State 
Department estimate, killed at least 7,000 
people. Typically, a plane sweeps in low 
over an isolated village, spraying a yel¬ 
lowish cloud or dropping bombs that 
burst in a shower of sticky beads. The 
rain, says the survivor of an April attack, 
feels “wet like rain and hot like chilies.” 
The lethal ingredient of yellow rain is a 
poorly understood class of mycotoxins, or 
fungal poisons, known as trichothecenes, 
that apparently kill by rupturing blood 
vessels and inhibiting the blood's clotting 
ability. Within minutes of a yellow rain 
attack, villagers' eyes start to burn; soon 
after that, their skin erupts in blisters, 
and as internal bleeding begins, they 
vomit blood. 

Despite mounting evidence that Viet 


during a brief eleven-day investigation. 

While conceding that chemical war¬ 
fare agents had perhaps been used, the 
U.N. investigators cited problems in veri¬ 
fying the sources of yellow rain samples, 
as well as questionable diagnoses of al¬ 
leged yellow rain victims, concluding that 
the evidence was insufficient to “prove or 
disprove the allegations.” Critics charge 
that the findings were no coincidence, 
since the head of the department sponsor¬ 
ing the investigation was a Soviet. Says a 
U.S. diplomat: “The performance was 
lackluster at best.” 

In the U.N.’s defense, officials argue 
that the international organization is 
“caught in a political vortex.” Its investi¬ 
gators, they point out, need incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence before they can to condemn 
a superpower. Meanwhile, for the victims 
of the deadly yellow showers, the rain¬ 
drops keep falling. ■ 
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ESPIONAGE 

Zeroing In on Prime Suspects 

New allegations about a spy, and a KGB man defects 


E ven by the shadowy standards of in¬ 
ternational espionage, where hardly 
anything is simple and nothing is evfer 
certain, the case of Geoffrey Arthur 
Prime confounds. At its heart, it remains 
a question of what Prime, a onetime 
translator at Britain's top-secret electron¬ 
ic intelligence center at Cheltenham, may 
or may not have given to the Soviet Union 
over the course of 13 years. But by the end 
of last week, that mystery was further 
clouded by worrisome reports in Ameri¬ 
can newspapers, longstanding suspicions 
between the U.S. and British intelligence 
communities, and the special provisions 
of Britain's Official Secrets Act. 

The scandal first erupted in J uly, when 
Prime, 44, was arrested and charged with 
violating Section 1 of the Official Secrets 
Act. A Russian-language specialist. Prime 
had worked at Cheltenham from 1968 to 
1977. The top-secret facility, dubbed 
GCHQ (for Government Communications 
Headquarters), receives and analyzes data 
from a worldwide network of spy bases, 
ships, planes and satellites. Though offi¬ 
cials refused to detail the accusations 
against Prime, the section of the act under 
which he was charged deals with, among 
other things, the passing of secret codes 
and documents to a potential enemy. 

But Prime was not of interest just to 
London. Cheltenham is part of a four-na¬ 
tion intelligence web that includes the 
U.S., Canada and Australia; GCHQ swaps 
much of its data with the National Securi¬ 
ty Agency (nsa), Washington's top elec¬ 
tronic eavesdropping organization. At the 
time of Prime's arrest, both NSA and Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency officials were not 
overly concerned. The U.S. (and probably 
Britain) changed many of its worldwide 
codes, and Washington then waited to 
hear from London on how much damage 
Prime had done. 

Last week stories in both the New 
York Times and the Washington Post at¬ 
tempted to answer that question. The 
Times reported that, according to LI.S. in¬ 
telligence officials. Prime may be “re¬ 
sponsible for one of the longest and poten¬ 
tially most damaging Soviet penetrations 
of Western intelligence since World War 
II." The next day the Post offered more 
details; Prime had allegedly compromised 
NATO code-breaking techniques, identi¬ 
fied clandestine NATO agents, and pin¬ 
pointed for Moscow the locations of all 
British and LIS nuclear warheads and 
the day-by-day armed readiness of every 
NATO division. Prime, according to the 
Post, “may have done more damage to 
Western intelligence than any Russian 
operative” since the days of Kim Philby, 
the Cambridge graduate who, after being 
unmasked as a Soviet agent, fled to Mos¬ 
cow in 1963. 


The reports immediately caused an 
uproar across the Atlantic. But if reaction 
in London was swift, it was also expressed 
somewhat awkwardly. Not only does the 
Official Secrets Act prohibit the publica¬ 
tion of details of espionage cases, but Brit¬ 
ish law forbids disclosure of facts about 
any criminal case not yet brought to trial. 
Prime, for example, has not been men¬ 
tioned by namtf in the British press since 
he was formally charged in July. None¬ 
theless, Members of Parliament angrily 
demanded last week that the government 
of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher re¬ 
spond to the U.S. newspaper allegations. 
But Thatcher remained unbending She 
informed Parliament, in writing, that she 
would not discuss the matter until Prime s 
trial, which is scheduled to open late this 
month, ends and the case is out of the 
courts. 

How much damage did Prime do? Al¬ 
though the answer may never be known, 
U.S. intelligence officials speculate that 
Prime, by passing on to the Soviets details 
of what he had been asked to translate, 
enabled them to work out which of their 
codes had been broken and what infor¬ 
mation had been compromised. By giving 
the Soviets clues about Western monitor¬ 
ing capabilities. Prime might have paved 



P rime In handcuffs alter his arrest last July 

How much damage did he really do? 


the way for a disinformation campaign by 
the KGB. 

Many officials, however, doubt that 
Prime was in a position to do the sort of 
damage that Philby did. Says a senior U.S. 
intelligence official: “Unless there is some 
great hidden surprise here of which I've 
had no hint. 1 can't believe we’re talking 
about a problem of the same magnitude.” 
Several U.S. intelligence insiders pointed 
out a number of inaccuracies in the press 
accounts. NATO, for example, is not in the 
business of breaking codes and does not 
have any agents. As senior British officials 
told Time, the charges about NATO secrets 
were “fanciful and greatly exaggerated.” 

Nevertheless, the Thatcher govern¬ 
ment still faces a thicket of unanswered 
questions. Did Prime, for example, have 
any accomplices? Though the suspect 
stopped working at Cheltenham in 1977, 
he is charged with passing secrets to the 
Soviets through 1981; how could he have 
done so if he did not have at least one oth¬ 
er person aiding him? The incident con¬ 
firms what many U.S. intelligence experts 
have long feared; the British have never 
fully heeded Washington's pleas to light¬ 
en up their security. Cheltenham employ¬ 
ees, for example, are not subjected to reg¬ 
ular polygraph tests, as are their 
American counterparts. Noted one for¬ 
mer CIA director acidly: “For some rea¬ 
son—their arrogance, or class structure or 
whatever—they do not keep an eye on 
their people.” 

N ot all the news for Western spooks 
last week was bad. Two days before 
the Prime scandal broke open again, the 
British announced the defection of Vladi¬ 
mir Kuzichkin, 35, a senior KGB operative 
who was last posted in Tehran. Exactly 
what Kuzichkin did in Iran remains un¬ 
clear. British sources said he was respon¬ 
sible for organizing hundreds of agents 
within the country’s outlawed Communist 
Tudeh Party. Though the British are also 
keeping mum on why and how Kuzichkin 
quit, Iranian sources claim he was a “re¬ 
luctant defector.” According to this re¬ 
port, he was running agents in Iran when, 
through a blunder, he led them into a trap 
set by the Islamic Guards. Faced with ret¬ 
ribution from Moscow, Kuzichkin, diplo¬ 
matic passport in hand, opted instead to 
fly to London. 

Not only did the British reveal Ku- 
zichkin's existence and identity, but* 
through leaks at Whitehall, they encour¬ 
aged the belief that he was a much covet¬ 
ed catch. Kuzichkin, who is currently be¬ 
ing debriefed at a safe house in the Sussex 
countryside, may indeed turn out to be 
quite valuable. But there were suspicions 
both in Washington and London that 
Whitehall knew in advance of the damag¬ 
ing leaks about Prime and timed its 
announcement regarding Kuzichkin to 
blunt the bad news about the Cheltenham 
mole. — By James Kelly. Reported 

by Frank MeMlle/London and Christopher 
Redman/Washkigton 
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INDIA 

Trouble in a Holy City _ 

In Amritsar, heart of the Punjab, the Sikhs are angry 


For India s 15 million Sikhs, the city of 
Amritsar is Jerusalem, Mecca and Rome 
rolled into one . Located in the state of Pun¬ 
jab, a mere twelve miles from Pakistan, 
Amritsar (pop. 152,000) is the site of the ho¬ 
liest Sikh shrine, the Hari Mandir, or as it 
is better known to Westerners, the Golden 
Temple. Rising from the center of the city's 
sacred "pool of nectar ," the temple is the 
spiritual fountainhead of Sikhism, that 
four-century-old alignment of Hindu and 
Muslim tenets preaching monotheism, a 
casteless society and peace as a way of life. 
Amritsar has long been a troubled citadel, 
however, the scene of often bloody conflict 
among Hindus. Muslims and Sikhs. Now, 
after a decade of relative peace, the city is 
once again a hotbed of Sikh militancy and 
a major challenge to the central rule of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Over the 
past six months, a wave of urban riots, 
murders, arson and looting has taken 44 
lives and left more than 200 injured. 
TIME'S New Delhi bureau chief Dean Bre- 
lis, last week visited the city, along with 
Photographer Baldev. Brelis* report: 

I n the fields a few miles outside Amrit¬ 
sar, Hindus and Sikhs work side by side 
under threatening storm clouds to gather 
the last of the year's rice crop. But inside 
the city the tension is palpable. The ba¬ 
zaar is unusually quiet as shopkeepers 
cautiously raise the iron shutters that pro¬ 
tect their stores from looters. Over a cup 
of tea. a Hindu businessman recalls the 
good old days just six months ago when 
would-be investors from New Delhi and 
Bombay filled the hotels. “They have 
gone," he notes. “They now think Amrit¬ 
sar is a bad risk. But what about those of 
us who have no choice? Our life is here." 

Suddenly, there are gunshots near by. 
A worker rushes into the room, brandish¬ 
ing a shotgun and screaming in Punjabi. 
Others slam the shop's shutters and the 
room turns dark. As the businessman 
lights a kerosene lantern, he observes, 
“The police have just shot a Sikh. You had 
better stay here. It is dangerous on the 
streets." But out we go. Steel-helmeted se¬ 
curity police, part of the 16 companies of 
paramilitary forces stationed in the city, 
inspect our press credentials. They allow 
us to pass toward the Golden Temple but 
warn us we are on our own. 

Nobody seems sure what has hap¬ 
pened. One passer-by says that the Sikh 
attacked police with a huge double-edged 
sword. Another insists the police fired 
first. A security officer shouts that the 
man was wanted for arson and deserved 
what he got. One fact is generally agreed 
upon. The Sikh was taken away in a po¬ 
lice van with pounds in his chest and both 
kneecaps, $|^ing blood into the street. 

In ttetagred compound that contains 


the temple, a 72-acre area the Sikhs de¬ 
scribe as “the city of joy," there are no po¬ 
lice; they are not permitted to enter. This 
is religious ground, though it looks a bit 
like a fortress. High walls surround the 
compound, and the Sikhs inside carry 
swords, spears, rifles and World War II 
Sten guns. The Hari Mandir, with its 
gold-gilded turrets and cupolas, is ap¬ 
proached by a marble causeway built over 
the sacred waters of the man-made pool. 
Within the walls is a warren of secret 



Sikh Leader Sant Jamall Singh BMndranwale 



Police outside the Golden Temple 


No brotherly love in a holy city. 


I staircases and hidden rooms where Sikhs 
feel safe from enemies and where even 
Hindus and Muslims are, by tradition, 
safe from marauding Sikhs. On the top 
level of one wing, three Sikhs pour tea and 
proffer the traditional hospitality of pra- 
sad, a lump of coarse sweetened wheat. 
All who enter the temple grounds can get 
a delicious five-course meal free, and each 
day roughly 5,000 visitors are fed. 

We are escorted into a large chamber 
to meet Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, 
50, the president of the major body of 
Akali Dal (Party of Action), the main arm 
of Sikh militancy. He says that the Akali 
movement began in the 1920s to end reli¬ 
gious discrimination against Sikhs, and 
has since become a political force with 
three basic demands: that the Indian gov¬ 
ernment recognize Amritsar as a holy 
city, that Sikhs be allowed to read their 
scriptures to the nation over Indian radio, 
and that the Punjab be made into a Sikh 
state run by elected members of the Akali. 
“We want oui own state under the aegis of 
the Indian nation," he says. “We have 
told Mrs. Gandhi this. It is now up to her. 
She can decide when talks begin and how 
they will end. But I can assure you the 
struggle will continue until all our de¬ 
mands are met." 

O thers in the Akali are less moderate. 

Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale, 35, 
the leader of the group’s most militant 
faction, is blamed for much of the recent 
violence. A permanent resident of the 
temple complex since he was charged 
with inciting lawlessness four months ago 
(he faces immediate arrest if he leaves), he 
gives us an interview soon after hearing 
that the Sikh shot earlier in the day had 
died in a hospital. Wearing a holstered re¬ 
volver, he insists: “We are a separate race, 
a separate community. Many of us do not 
believe in forming a separate nation, but 
the way the government is handling the 
situation, it is just possible they could 
drive us to such a thing." 

So far Mrs. Gandhi is showing no sign 
of giving way to the Sikh’s three main de¬ 
mands. Even the slightest hint of compro¬ 
mise, she fears, would diminish the na¬ 
tional strength of her Congress (I) Party 
in Parliament, accentuate the growing 
demands of regionalism across the coun¬ 
try, and dramatically weaken the federal 
government’s control over the state of 
Punjab, which last year produced 80% of 
the nation’s wheat crop. But the struggle 
continues. Later in the day of our visit, 
two hand grenades are thrown into a 
Hindu religious procession, presumably 
by militant Sikhs, killing two people and 
wounding about 60. The next morning, 
an outlawed Hindu ncofascist group pa¬ 
rades through Amritsar in protest, and a 
Sikh is machine-gunned to death on the 
outskirts of town by a motorcycle-riding 
hit team. In the circumstances, it will 
take wisdom, tact and some true, reli¬ 
gious, brotherly love to end tension in the 
holy city. ■ 
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AUSTRALIA 

Labor Pains 

Parliament is stormed 

A rriving in Canberra last week in two 
trains and a fleet of buses, 1,500 min¬ 
ers and steelworkers began a march to 
Parliament House to protest the an¬ 
nouncement by the Broken Hill Propri¬ 
etary Co. Ltd. (BHP) that by March it 
would lay off more than 4,000 workers in 
the cities and towns around Australia. As 
wives and children chanted “We want 
jobs!,” about 200 men stormed the Parlia¬ 
ment building and broke through the bul¬ 
letproof glass doors. Before they were 
halted by police, 50 surged into the foyer. 
The intruders agreed to leave only after 
Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser told 
them that the government would ask 
BHP to postpone the firings. Said one 
worker: “We’ve got to fight in the only 
way we know how.” 

Last week's demonstration was the 
most dramatic example of a rising tide of 
labor unrest directed at BHP, a mammoth 
producer of iron, steel, coal, oil and manu¬ 
factured goods. For years the nation’s 
largest private employer and leading in¬ 
dustrial company (1981-82 sales: U.S. $4.6 
billion), BHP is the proud holder of the ti¬ 
tle “the Big Australian.” 

Lately, however, even the pride of 
Australian capitalism has not been im¬ 
mune to the effects of foreign competition 
and the worldwide recession. While far 
from being in serious financial trouble, 
the company has suffered a 26% drop in 
profits this year, to $347 million, and its 
steel division has slipped into the red for 
the first time in more than half a century. 
Citing mounting costs and diminish¬ 


ing export and domestic markets, BHP 
asked for federal protection from imports. 
Except for agreeing to hold government 
protection at present levels, Prime Minis¬ 
ter Fraser refused additional help to BHP 
and instead criticized the company's 
managers, publicly challenging them to 
“demonstrate that they are a board of 
builders or creators, not just accountants.” 

Stung, BHP lashed back, pointing out 
that it had invested $2.47 billion in its 



Lald-off miners surge Into KHig’i Hall 


Fighting back the only way they know how. 

steel division over the past ten years. Said 
Chairman Sir James McNeill: “Claims of 
inefficiency or serious shortcomings in 
product quality have been exaggerated.” 
Under pressure from its shareholders, 
BHP announced it would close process 
mills, coke ovens, a brick plant and a 
brass foundry, and reduce staff* at some of 
its steelworks and its coal mines near 
Wollongong by a total of 4,283 by next 
March. 


BHP’s cost-cutting measures met with 
spirited resistance in Wollongong. When 
it was announced three weeks ago that 
384 coal miners would be sacked, 31 min¬ 
ers began a sit-in 2,000 ft. underground in 
a nearby mine, a few surfacing only to col¬ 
lect food. 

After initially resisting government 
pressure to postpone its dismissals, BHP 
finally acceded to a diiective from the 
Coal Industry Iribunal to reinstate the 
miners for a fortnight while discussions 
are held. At week’s end, the protesters 
ended their 15-day sit-in and emerged 
from the mine. Though they have won 
short-term relief, their long-term pros¬ 
pects look as bleak as ever. 


GUILTY! screamed the newspaper 
headlines, as the country's most sensation¬ 
al murder trial in memory reached a stun¬ 
ning verdict. After hearing 73 witnesses in 
seven blisteringly hot weeks, a jury in Dar¬ 
win deliberated little more than six hours 
before concluding that Lindy Chamber- 
lain, 34, had murdered her nine-week-old 
daughter Azaria by cutting the baby's 
throat with a pair of scissors. Chamber¬ 
lain's husband Michael, 38, a Seventh-day 
Adventist pastor, was found guilty as an 
accessory after the fact. No motive was 
ever advanced for the killing, and no body 
was found. But the baby’s bloodstained 
jumpsuit was recovered. A forensic expert 
testified that holes in it were caused by 
scissors, not by the teeth of a dingo dog, 
which Lindy Chamberlain had claimed 
took her baby. Michael Chamberlain was 
given an 18-month suspended sentence 
while Lindy, almost nine months preg¬ 
nant with her fourth child, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment with hard labor. 
Friends say she is hoping for a girl. ■ 


CHINA 

A Billion or So 

Plus an extra 43,200 every day 

Q. How many Chinese does it take to 
complete a census? 

A . About 6 million to do the counting, 
and a billion or so to stand around and 
watch. 

To be precise, it takes 
1,008,175,288. That figure, 
released last week, is the of¬ 
ficial result of China’s first 
nationwide nose counting 
since 1964. Armed with a 
19-point questionnaire, the 
census takers set out July 1 
to tally the swelling popula¬ 
tion. With the help of 29 
computers, Chinese statisti¬ 
cians are now breaking 
down the answers according 
to age, occupation and mar¬ 
ital status. The full results 
will be known in 1984. 

The preliminary totals 
show that over the past 18 


years, the mainland has added in excess 
of 313 million people, more than 2 Vi 
times the current population of Japan 
and almost six times that of France. Of 
the total, 51.5% are men, and about 80% 
(or over 800 million) still live in the large¬ 
ly impoverished countryside. An addi¬ 
tional 4.23 million are serving in the 
armed forces. The percentage of illiterate 
and semiliterate has fallen sharply since 
1964, but, nevertheless, an overwhelming 


236 million people (about 23%) can nei¬ 
ther read nor write. 

Perhaps nothing is more staggering 
than the billion-plus total. It comes to 
nearly one-quarter of the human race. If 
all the Chinese stood four abreast, in rows 
six feet apart, and marched through Pe¬ 
king's Gate of Heavenly Peace at a steady 
pace of 3 m.p.h., it would take more than 
ten years for them to pass. While Peking’s 
birth control measures have cut the popu¬ 
lation growth from 2.1% a 
year in 1964 to 1.4% now, a 
baby is still being bom ev¬ 
ery two seconds. That adds 
up to 1,800 an hour, about 
43,200 every day, or nearly 
16 million a year. Assuming 
that the new citizens born 
during their parents’ ten- 
year march toddle and 
crawl through the arch at 3 
m.p.h., it would take a fur¬ 
ther 20 months for the col¬ 
umn to end. And during 
those months, still others 
would be born, and while 
they were passing through 
the arch, still others... ■ 
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United States 


A Blast fr om the B ishops 

America s Roman Catholic leadership denounces nuclear weapons 


T he detailed document marshals 
moral principles and strategic ar¬ 
guments in a counterstrike at the 
heart of U.S. military doctrine. 
Noting that NATO strategy threatens a 
first use of tactical nuclear weapons if the 
Soviet Union invades Central Europe, it 
proclaims, "We do not perceive any situa¬ 
tion in which the deliberate initiation of 
nuclear warfare, on however restricted a 
scale, can be morally justified.’" Speaking 
to those who work in nuclear arms fac¬ 
tories, it instructs, "We have judged im¬ 
moral even the threat to use such weap¬ 
ons." Ethical questions are raised about 
the new MX missile system. And using 
the language of nuclear freeze proposals, 
which the Reagan Administration strong¬ 
ly opposes, the document calls for “imme¬ 
diate, bilateral verifiable agreements to 
halt the testing, production and deploy¬ 
ment of new strategic systems." 

The statement released last week, at 
the climax of the 1982 election campaign, 
is not the work of activists campaigning 
for the nuclear freeze resolutions that are 
on the ballot in nine states, nor of Demo¬ 
crats who have been trying to make the 
Reagan Administration's arms control 
policies an issue. 'The Challenge of 
Peace" is a draft of a proposed pastoral 
letter to the nation's 51 million Roman 
Catholics, prepared by a committee of the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
(n.c.c.b.). By addressing not only the 
moral and theological dimensions of nu¬ 
clear arms, but also the political and stra¬ 
tegic complexities, the bishops have invit¬ 
ed heated dissent from church members 
and Government leaders. "This puts us 
right out there saying that our religious 
convictions may well lead us into opposi¬ 
tion to our Government," says Auxiliary 
Bishop Thomas Gumbleton of Detroit, 
one of the five drafters of the document. 

Pastoral letters are intended to advise 
Roman Catholics on moral courses of ac¬ 
tion, but are not binding rules. The bish¬ 
ops began working on the nuclear weap¬ 
ons letter in July 1981, at the request of 
Minnesota Archbishop John Roach, pres¬ 
ident of the N.C.C.B. "We see this as the 
major moral imperative of our time," 
Roach said last week. 

The first draft was submitted last June 
to the 285 active American bishops. 
Among those objecting to the letter then 
was Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger. While praising the document's recog¬ 
nition of the right to legitimate self- 
defense, Weinberger insisted that ''safety 


requires an armory of arms." Defending 
the first-use doctrine, he wrote: "Were 
NATO to forgo the possibility of a nuclear 
response to armed aggression, the War¬ 
saw Pact might conclude that the risks of 
conventional attack against Western Eu¬ 
rope were acceptable.” National Security 
Adviser William Clark also wrote a de¬ 


tailed response to the first draft. Said he: 
“To deter effectively, we must make it 
clear to the Soviet leadership that we have 
the capability to, and will, respond to 
aggression.'’ 

The new draft issued last week con¬ 
tains some revisions, but overall it is even 
more fervent in its opposition to the Ad- 
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ministration's policies than the previous 
document. The White House, which has 
sought to deflect attention from arms con¬ 
trol issues during the campaign, decided 
to delay any formal response until after 
the election. But at his first formal news 
conference in 21 months, Weinberger last 
week strongly defended Reagan's pro¬ 
posed strategic buildup. Said the Defense 
Secretary: “A nuclear freeze would weak¬ 
en the deterrent forces we rely on to pre¬ 
vent war. We think freezing at this point 
is something that will increase the danger 
of war. The moral aspects of it should be 
examined from that point of view.” The 
Administration has asked for a meeting 
with the bishops’ committee, which may 
be held next month. 

Public discomfort over Reagan's per¬ 
ceived lack of commitment to arms con¬ 
trol, and over his strategic weapons build¬ 
up. has been one of the President’s serious 
political liabilities. The Democrats have 
sought to capitalize on these fears and cap¬ 
ture the antinuclear issue. The bishops' let¬ 
ter is, intentionally or not, highly sympa¬ 
thetic to Democratic positions on nuclear 
arms. Indeed, the language used in calling 
for a freeze is nearly identical to a resolu¬ 
tion, backed mainly b> Democrats, that 
narrowly failed a House vote (204-202) 
last August; approved instead was a softer. 
Administration-backed proposal. Aside 
from its general political implications, the 
letter offers ammunition to the freeze 
movement. Says Randall Kehler, nation¬ 
al coordinator of the Freeze Campaign 
Clearinghouse in St. Louis: “The docu¬ 
ment is saying to people that this is a seri¬ 
ous, moral, religious issue.” 

The bishops denied that the release of 
the letter was timed to influence Tues¬ 
day’s voting. It was sent to bishops on 
Oct. 22. and was distributed at a press 
conference last week in advance of the 
annual meeting of the N.C.c.B. “I for one 
never even thought of the possible impact 
on the elections,” says Bishop John 
O’Connor, auxiliary military vicar and 
one of the document's co-authors. Says 
Chicago Archbishop Joseph Bernard in, 
who chaired the five-bishop panel: “I 
am sure no one really believes that we 
made public our draft to influence the 
elections.” 

The proposed letter represents a care¬ 
ful compromise by the authors, who stud¬ 
ied 1,000 pages of comment on their first 
draft. Bishop Gumbleton pressed for the 
most pacifist approach, while Bishop 
O'Connor tended to oppose harsh criti¬ 
cism of U.S. policy. It specifically address¬ 
es the responsibilities of Catholics as indi¬ 
viduals. “ As citizens we wish to affirm our 
loyalty to our country and its ideals, yet 
we must also hold to the universal princi¬ 
ples proclaimed by the church.” 

The most divisive dispute was over 
the legitimacy of deterrence as a justifica¬ 
tion for a nuclear arms program. Pope 
John Paul II addressed this moral prob¬ 
lem in a statement he sent to the U.N. af¬ 
ter the first draft had been written. The 
Pope said deterrence “may still be judged 
morally acceptable,” but added that it 


could not be considered “an end in itself' 
and “it is indispensable not to be satisfied 
with this minimum, which is always sus¬ 
ceptible to the real danger of explosion.” 
This formulation follows the guidelines 
established by the Second Vatican Coun¬ 
cil in 1962-65, which wrestled with the 
still unanswered dilemma that nuclear 
deterrence depends on a nation’s express¬ 
ing the willingness to commit an immoral 
act—using nuclear weapons. 

Following the Pope's guidance, the 
bishops forged a consensus on the issue 
that was arrived at only in a final tele¬ 
phone conference call among the drafters 
on Oct. 7. They decided to revise the sec¬ 
tion of the first draft that labeled deter¬ 
rence "marginally justifiable.” Instead, 
they declared that deterrence must only 
be “a step on the way toward progressive 
disarmament,” and could not be used to 
justify the continued arms race. “We have 


Nuclear Theology 

“We do not perceive any 
situation in which the 
deliberate initiation of 
nuclear warfare, on how¬ 
ever restricted a scale, 
can be morally justified. ” 

“We have judged immoral 
even the threat to use nucle¬ 
ar weapons." 

“We must continually say 
no to the idea of nuclear 


“No Christian can 
rightfully carry out orders 
or policies deliberately 
aimed at killing 
noncombatants.” 

“As citizens we wish to 
affirm our loyalty to our 
country and its ideals, 
yet we must also hold 
to the universalprinciples 
proclaimed by the church.' 


pretty well accepted the Holy Father's 
view of the deterrent role,” Bernardin told 
Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn in 
Rome last week. “But we arc going for¬ 
ward in applying these principles to very 
concrete situations.” 

In limiting the application of deter¬ 
rence, the bishops stressed that it could 
not morally extend to threatening inno¬ 
cent civilians. This calls into question 
the use of large-scale nuclear arms, 
which by their nature would inflict mas¬ 
sive civilian casualties, and more specifi¬ 
cally the American strategic option 
known as “counter-value,” which targets 
political, economic and military institu¬ 
tions in or near urban areas for retalia¬ 
tion. “Under no circumstances may nu¬ 
clear weapons or other instruments of 
mass slaughter be used for the purpose 
of destroying population centers,” the 
document states. It adds an injunction 
that, if applied, would pose a dilemma 
for Catholics in the strategic chain of 
command: “No Christian can rightfully 
carry out orders or policies deliberately 
aimed at killing noncombatants.” 

The letter applies its moral guidelines 
to very specific elements of U.S. policy. 
Tactical nuclear weapons based in West¬ 
ern Europe to repel a Soviet conventional 
attack present “an unacceptable moral 
risk” because it is unlikely that any battle¬ 
field nuclear exchange could be limited. 
(NATO’s tactical nuclear weapons are sup¬ 
posed to offset the Soviets’ 2.6-to-l advan¬ 
tage in tanks and other conventional 
weapons.) The MX missile, the bishops 
say, might be destabilizing; since it threat¬ 
ens the Soviets’ missiles, it could prompt 
Moscow to launch a pre-emptive strike. 


D espite its detailed prescriptions, 
the document is presented as a 
theological tract, suffused with 
“the good news which has come 
to us in the person of Jesus.” It invokes a 
biblical vision of peace to reach its clear 
theme: “We must continually say no to 
the idea of nuclear war.” It also draws on 
the theological theory of a “just war,” first 
propounded in the 5th century by St. Au¬ 
gustine, who justified force to restrain 
those who would harm the innocent. 
Since Vatican II, some Catholics have re¬ 
jected the just-war theory, in favor of a 
pacifist option. But ironicaliy, many of the 
more activist priests, who have supported 
revolutionary struggles in the Third 
World, advocate extending the theory by 
loosening the traditional restriction that 
just wars can be waged only by duly con¬ 
stituted civil authorities. 

The debate over nuclear policy has 
caused divisions within the U.S. Catholic 
Church. On the ramparts for the antinu¬ 
clear activists are the 57 bishops, includ¬ 
ing Gumbleton, who belong to the Ameri¬ 
can branch of the Catholic peace group 
Pax Christi . They have been encouraged 
by the example of Pope John Paul II, who 
has made the abolition of nuclear war a 
central theme of his papacy and who last 
year made a pilgrimage to the memorial 
at Hiroshima. Some have gone as far as 





United States 


Bishop Leroy Matthiesen of Amarillo, 
Texas, who has told those in hs diocese 
not to work at a local nuclear weapons 
plant “The possession of nuclear weap¬ 
ons is the same thing as a threat to use 
them,” he argues 

This pacifist faction within the church 
has drawn the ire of many conseivative 
Catholic intellectuals (fee box) ‘Some of 
the bishops are extremely cavalier,” says 
Church Historian James Hitchcock of St 
Louis University ‘They seem to say there 
is no real problem with the Soviets And 
some of them have fallen into the habit of 
saying that a nuclear holocaust would be 
the greatest of all evils Yet in religious 
terms, physical destruction no matter 
how horrible can never be the worst evil 
It makes me shiver when it is implied that 
we should allow ourselves if necessary to 
be conqueied ’ Others aigue that the 
bishops are overstepping their worldly au¬ 
thor lty Says conservative Catholic Col¬ 
umnist William F Buckley T resent 
what must be viewed as a certain political 
opportunism The bishops are entitled to 


a presumption of moral attention, but 
there is no presumption of their enjoying a 
special knowledge on these matters " 


T he debate will be fully aired at a 
four-day meeting of the bishops' 
conference in Washington begin¬ 
ning Nov 15 The tactful and dip¬ 
lomatic Bernardm, who is called a 
4 George Shult/ of the Catholic hierarchy,” 
will work to mold a consensus around his 
committee's draft A special meeting will 
be called, probably next spring, to vote on 
the final version If it passes by a two- 
thirds margin, it will be sent to all parishes 
to become a guide for Catholic teachings 
Even if adopted, the letter is likely to re¬ 
main a matter of controversy among 
members Says Auxiliary Bishop Anthony 
Bosco of Pittsburgh “I have a feeling that 
the bishops are a little more liberal than 
many of our faithful There remains a lot of 
persuading to be done ” 

By undertaking such a mission, which 
seeks to define a moral position on one of 
the modern world’s most pressing dilem¬ 


mas, the bishops have thrust themselves 
into the midst of a complex and heated 
national policy issue Thomas Fox, the 
liberal editor of the National Catholic Re¬ 
porter, sees this as a momentous chal¬ 
lenge Says he “This will place U S Cath¬ 
olics in a confrontation with American 
policies, thereby forcing Catholics to 
make a choice between abiding by the 
moral teachings of the church or support¬ 
ing their Government as defined by the 
Reagan Administration There is the po¬ 
tential for the greatest religious-political 
clash inUS history ” 

That, surely, is an overstatement But 
by casting this political issue m a theologi¬ 
cal context, the bishops are likely to have 
a profound effect on the debate over how 
to counter the Soviet military threat As 
with the addition of any moral element to 
discussions of public policy, this religious 
involvement offers many benefits But, as 
many Catholic leaders have noted, it car¬ 
ries with it dangers — By Welter Isaacson. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago and 
Bruce van Voorst/Hew York 


A Layman’s Dissent 

___ twhh 

ll« Jus is not the faith that nounshed 
I me,” protests Michael Novak A 
former seminarian and now resident 

scholar at the Conservative American S 3-4%. 

Enterprise Institute in Washington, SO* ogs p s’Sjp 

Novak is a leading lay thinker in the 

U.S. Catholic Church He is the author *** M * *' 

of The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism. P5 Ht M j 

which posits that a free economy is the m? *~^ 

natural embodiment of Western reli- BhbHB ^j3r r pPp i,w 
gious ideals, and of the forthcoming F™/ 

Confessions of a Catholic, a reflection ,t r AD s 

on the Nicene Creed As a student of Efli ' j 

both strategic and theological ques- \ STt 1 

tions, Novak finds the argument made •, \ nSm *1 

in the draft pastoral letter of the Na- L \ jflB am 

tionaJ Conference of Catholic Bishops JN(|l \ 
to be seriously flawed both as a political 
document and as a religious one “They 
are overreaching,” he says, “The desire 
to speak like prophets is sometimes 

only hubris.” I \ l 

“I admire the bishops for trying to V 

make faith relevant to every aspect of * 

life,” he says. “But they go too far Wtliiil W e v tc "They are ■ve tr ssoM eg" 
when they get into specific judgments 

about military strategy and weapons systems such as the “Thisknot 
MX” By addressing matters outside their expertise. No- has made war r 
vak suggests, the church’s spiritual leaders are also invit- gious pacifist m 
big challenge to their moral authority an matters of faith tier crisis, the I 
as well as politics. “It makes everything else they say sub- of Novak’s am 
ject to questioning.” The church’s authority, he says, “is a Crisis, which, 
treasure not to be squandered, or to be wasted like water Christians muc 
spilled upon the sands.” other lay intell 

Novak, who defends nuclear deterrence as a way of pre- magazine, CSsIf! 
serving peace, primarily challenges the bishops on strategic is supposed to 
grounds, “Their position would make war much more like- matters. And, 1 
ly,” he days He feels the underlying political Saw is blind- been doing on I 
nett Mm Soviet threat “What is amazing is the profound and intellectua: 


anti-Americanism of the document,” he insists “You cannot 
face this moral question without feeing the reality of the So* 

_«»h« viet Union. The bishops are holding 

USUg^^^^^S Europe hostage to abstract thinking, 
because the absence of an American 
deterrent would raise the probability of 
H * a Soviet invasion. You don’t qualify as a 

rig-y p Vfjjp H peacemaker just because you speak 

►} I words of peace.” 

r jg ' J ■ Qn theological grounds, Novak 
- M j I feults the bishops for adopting “a senti- 
mental view of the Bible” that he feels 
has proliferated since the 1965 Vatican 
. F ™ / ’ V II convocation of the Roman Catholic 

[ „ rS Church, when there was a turn away 

f ' j jjS foom Catholic mtellectual traditions in 
4 mjI philosophy and theology in favor of a 

k A / j j greater devotional reliance on scrip- 

■ HH ture Says he- “The passages they quote 

H| and the virions they take represent a 

mt soft and romantic reading of Christian 

V / theology, a utopian view. I think it is an 

B A outrage to identify this sentimentality 

with fisith in Jesus Christ. I don’t think 
Jesus promises us that we are going to 
WMMmirR \\ ■ live in political peace. The Bible gives a 
,*l much harder virion of reality. True 
re swrrisoMeg" Christianity is a mligian made for hard 
times as well as shining dreams.” 

“This is not the first time a well-intentioned cry for peace 
has made war more likely,” Novak says, referring to the reli¬ 
gious pacifist movement in the 1930s. In response to that ear¬ 
lier crisis, the Protestant theologia n Reinhrid Niebuhr, one 
of Novak’s mentors, started the magariiye Christianity and 
Crisis, which, beginning in 1941, argued that American 
Christians must fight to resist tpUHtariaaism. Novak and 
other lay intellectuals plan to this month, a 
magazine, Catholicism in Crisis. Sam* up Novak: “The laity 
k supposed to lead in Christian reflection on thto-workfly 
matters. And, I may add, the feotfc several lay iwkpt* have 

hftgn ijni ntratfigir issues h e i TWft Mw-fr 
and ia tdkctu afly satisfying fl uff 





A flag-waving welcome greets Reagan on the stump In Casper, Wyo. 


Hot Issues on the Back Burner _ 

After the election, Reagan and Congress will have lots to confront 


i n the final weeks of the '82 campaign, 
the Reagan Administration was some¬ 
thing like a weatherman who forecasts 
sunny skies while it is raining outside. It 
appeared temporarily oblivious to a $155 
billion deficit projected for fiscal 1983 and 
attempted to divert public concern from a 
10.1 % unemployment rate with the prom¬ 
ise of better days ahead. But elections and 
optimism go hand in hand, regardless of 
political party. What the White House 
must now confront is a panoply of politi¬ 
cally charged issues it kept under wraps 
during the campaign season. 

The Budget. Foremost in this clutch of 
problems is the fiscal 1984 budget. “We 
held up the discussions until after Election 
Day,” confessed a White House aide, “so 
that reporters could not write horror sto¬ 
ries about what the President planned to 
cut.” Appropriately, the President’s first 
round of budget discussions was scheduled 
for Election Day. Many of Reagan’s clos¬ 
est advisers privately hope that the Presi¬ 
dent will decide on his own to raise taxes or 
cut increases in defense spending rather 
than swallow a 1984 deficit that could top 
$175 billion. It is not lost on them that the 
President’s budgetary decisions in the next 
few weeks may be his last chance to turn 
the economy around. 

The MX. A decision on how to base the 
MX missile is due by Dec. 1. Congress last 
spring rejected Reagan’s “interim” scheme 
to place the missile in existing Minuteman 
silos, and it refused to appropriate $1 bil¬ 
lion for construction of the first MXs until 
the Administration could come up with a 
more suitable basing mode. The Pentagon 
is expected to recommend “Dense Pack,” a 
controversial plan to deploy the missiles in 
superhardened new silos very close togeth¬ 
er. The aim is to protect the missiles 


through “fratricide”: an attacking enemy 
missile would be able to knock out some 
U.S. missiles, but then the force of its blast 
would disable the other incoming JCBMs. 
Dense Pack, known to its detractors as 
“Dunce Pack,” is expected to meet with 
lots of resistance on Capitol Hill, where 
many lawmakers think it is an extravagant 
plan of dubious merit. 

Social Security. This issue always spells 
political peril, which is why Reagan tried 
to avoid it during the campaign by estab¬ 
lishing a commission on Social Security re¬ 
form, with a safe post-election deadline of 
Dec. 31 for announcing its recommenda¬ 
tions. When he insisted further that Con¬ 
gress reconvene for a lameduck session 
that starts Nov. 29, his thinly veiled inten¬ 


tion was to push through benefit reduc¬ 
tions during the only politically neutral 
stretch on the congressional calendar in 
the next two years. With hardly three 
weeks in the special session, neither party 
is eager to tackle anything more daring 
than renewing Social Security’s capacity 
to borrow from its disability insurance and 
Medicare funds. Even with that authority 
extended. Social Security is predicted to go 
broke in 1984. At week’s end, concerned 
that Republicans were being hurt at the 
polls by the Social Security issue. Reagan 
denounced the Democrats for spreading 
the “falsehood” that he planned to cut 
benefits for retirees. 

New Twists on Old Business. When Con¬ 
gress adjourned in October it left ten of its 
1983 appropriations bills dangling, and a 
Government funded only by continuing 
resolution. The lameduck session proba¬ 
bly will be asked to vote on Reagan- 
backed proposals to replace the public 
housing subsidy program with a voucher 
system, and to shave $1 billion from Title 
I, the main federal program for schoolchil¬ 
dren from poor families. The cut would 
mean that 2.5 million of the 5.4 million 
children currently served by the program 
would no longer be eligible. 

How the White House fares on these 
sensitive issues depends in large part on 
the election results. If the Democrats 
make major gains, they will try to delay 
important votes until the new Congress 
convenes in January. If the Republicans 
hold their own in the voting, they will 
have considerable leverage in the special 
session. Thus the next two months prom¬ 
ise to be a pivotal time for the Adminis¬ 
tration. The President will be asked to 
make hard choices about defense spend¬ 
ing and revenue increases to cut the defi¬ 
cit in a realistic way and produce an 
economic recovery in 1983. How the Ad¬ 
ministration addresses these issues will af¬ 
fect both its own near-term political fu¬ 
ture and the nation’s long-term welfare. ■ 
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Maybe an Incomplete 
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1 winners, but candor in the pram is aot.- 

Thu* there were more thanafew redfecesat 1600Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue last week when conservative University of Chica¬ 
go Ecooomist George St igler, 71, after a little chat with Preai- . 
dent Reagan in the Oval Office, wma led into the briefing room . 
Sot a few minutes with re po rt er s . Someone half-heartedly 
asked the new Nobel Uureate what ho thought of Reagannm- . 
ica. The professor, who istaid tobeatoughgrederback home, 
lived up to his reputation, saying that he would not give the *’ 
President an A at this point: “Maybe an incomplete.” 


A«kcd about tupply-adeeconomist,Stiglcriakl. •It’anotanorthodoaeconom- 
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Living Beyond Thei r Means 

Nearly halfthe states are with Uncle Sam in the fiscal sick ward 


W ith the Federal Government all but 
drowning in red ink. scant attention 
has been paid to the fiscal health of the 
states. Now two studies show that there is 
cause for concern. While not nearly as 
badly off as Washington, the states are 
busting their budgets at an alarming rate. 
The Bureau of the Census reports that, 
while slate revenues rose 12.2% to $310.8 
billion last year, spending increased at a 
faster rate (13.1%) and overall indebted¬ 
ness jumped 10.6%> to $134.8 billion. Sev¬ 
en states (Massachusetts. Kentucky. Indi¬ 
ana, South Dakota, South Carolina, New 
Jersey and New Hampshire) could not 
balance their books. And according to the 
National Conference of State Legisla¬ 


tures, the situation is growing worse. High 
unemployment and the recession have hit 
the states with the force of a one-two 
punch, swelling welfare and unemploy¬ 
ment expenditures while sharply reduc¬ 
ing the income, sales and business taxes 
needed to pay for them. Just a few months 
into their new fiscal years, at least 22 
stales are already slashing spending in the 
face of ominous revenue shortfalls. 

Unlike the Federal Government, all 
states except Vermont are required by 
their constitutions to balance their bud¬ 
gets. Nowhere has this been more difficult 
during the current recession than in the 
hard-hit industrial heartland. With the na¬ 
tion's highest unemployment rate (15.9%). 
Michigan barely made it through the past 
two years by laying off8,000 state workers, 
wringing $20 million in pay concessions 
from its remaining 60.000 employees, 
slashing spending in every area, and rais¬ 
ing income and cigarette taxes. Michigan 
is only one month into an austere fiscal 
.6 billion, and already it 


looks as if the state will come up short by 
$ 100 million. In Ohio, where joblessness is 
running at 12.5%, the current biannual 
budget of $13 billion was only three 
months old when officials realized that 
they might face a $1 billion shortfall. “We 
kept looking at it to make sure we were not 
mistaken.” said Budget Official Edgar 
Troyer. “You can’t imagine how tense it 
was.” To cope with the deficit, state offi¬ 
cials cut all spending by 10%, imposed a 
temporary 50% surcharge on state income 
taxes (for a maximum rate of 7.5%), and 
raised sales taxes from 4% to 5%. 

Parts of the South are in similar 
straits. In Alabama, a 15% reduction in 
the general fund was ordered in Septem¬ 


ber, just four months after the fiscal 1983 
budget of $496 million was adopted, when 
Governor Fob James realized that the de¬ 
clining state economy and a 14% unem¬ 
ployment rate had opened a $50 million 
hole in the budget. Even Louisiana, long 
buoyed by oil and gas taxes, has that sink¬ 
ing feeling. Reason: the oil glut has de¬ 
pressed prices, and thus tax revenues. 
Fearing that its $6.3 billion budget could 
be $100 million out of balance by the end 
of the fiscal year next July, the state has 
frozen hiring, is deferring maintenance on 
state buildings and has canceled $500,000 
in new equipment orders. Now state legis¬ 
lators are talking about a tax hike. Says 
Budget Director Ralph Perlman: “We’ve 
run out of windfall from Washington. 
We’ve run out of exotic tax measures. Our 
economy has run out of gas, and in Louisi¬ 
ana, when you run out of gas, you run out 
of money.” 

New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean 
won office last year partly on a promise to 
cut taxes. He may not be able to deliver. 


State legislators are already predicting a 
$50 million shortfall in this year's taut 
$6.2 billion budget; some think the deficit 
will be much worse. Says State Treasurer 
Kenneth Biederman: “We are not seeing 
a recovery in terms of revenues. I do not 
know of any state that is.” Last week 
Kean said he was considering drastic ac¬ 
tion. For this staunch backer of Reagan¬ 
omics, that probably means a tax hike. 

New York legislators overrode Gov¬ 
ernor Hugh Carey’s attempts to veto mil¬ 
lions in spending last July, but now face a 
deficit that could go as high as $1 billion 
in this year’s $27 billion budget. For the 
first time since 1975, the state may have to 
borrow money to bridge the gap. A special 
session of the legislature is likely in 
December. 

Even California, once recession- 
proof, is suffering. The state that started 
the tax-cutting craze in 1978 is facing a 
shortfall of between $500 million and $1 
billion in a $25.2 billion budget. Oil sever¬ 
ance taxes, spending cuts and short-term 
outside borrowing are among the reme¬ 
dies under consideration. Says State Fi¬ 
nance Administrator Mary Ann Graves: 
“We're on the razor’s edge. And if the 
economy doesn’t turn around, we're clear¬ 
ly over the edge.” 

C alifornia's deficit is trifling compared 
with Oregon's, which will be at least 
$400 million and could reach $1.6 billion 
(the latter total would be more than 50% 
of the state’s $3 billion budget). Reason: 
Oregon's lumber-based economy has all 
but collapsed in the housing slump. With 
unemployment at 10.1% and personal in¬ 
come and business taxes plummeting (the 
state has no sales tax), legislators will 
meet in January, their third attempt in a 
year to devise emergency measures. Possi¬ 
ble solutions: a stiff income tax surcharge 
and new “sin” taxes on cigarettes and li¬ 
quor. coupled with deep budget cuts. 

Caught in this rrunch, many state 
lawmakers are quick to blame Washing¬ 
ton, Reaganomics and a recession that 
went on longer and cut deeper than al¬ 
most anyone expected. To be sure, the 
President’s New Federalism initiatives 
have placed added burdens on local fi¬ 
nances by reducing federal aid to states 
and localities, from $94 billion in fiscal 
1981 to $91 billion in fiscal 1982, with a 
further drop to $81 billion proposed for 
next year. But there is plenty of blame to 
go around: in more than a few states, poli¬ 
ticians of both parties framed their cur¬ 
rent budgets with purposeful optimism 
rather than raise taxes or cut social 
spending in an election year. The results 
are just now emerging, and the economic 
blight is still spreading. Says Steven Gold, 
an analyst at the National Conference of 
State Legislatures: “My guess is that by 
the end of this fiscal year, as many as 40 
states will have to trim spending or raise 
taxes.” — ByJmdco Cootre. 

Reported by Christopher Rodmon/Woridngton 
mad Rotor Stotor /Now York 



Union memb ers in New Jersey protesting cuts in un employment benef its and asking for jobs 

"We are not seeing a recovery in terms of revenues. I do not know ofan y state that is. " 




In the country which created cognac, the largest selling cognac is MART ELL. 









In fact, one airline can't. connections to other major cities. 

But together, two of the world's And whether you're sitting 

leading airlines can. in Economy, Business Class or 

Thai and SAS have joined First Class, you couldn't get 
forces to offer passengers flying better on-board service than 

What airline can fly you non-stop from 
Bangkok to Europe, six times a week? 


between Asia and Europe a 
unique service. 

TheThai/SAS Asia-Europe 
Express. 

By flying the Great Circle 
route, instead of the more 
traditional route taken by other 
airlines, we are able to take a 
shortcut across the world and 
fly non-stop. 

This means a saving of 
over a thousand kilometres in 
distance and two and a half 
hours in flying time. 

Which, we would like to 
add, also means a good night's 
rest without the usual stops 
en route. 

And now we offer six 747 
flights a week, instead of three. 

Bangkok and Copenhagen 
are also the key gateways to 
|Asia and Europe, offering easy 


that provided by two of the 
world's most respected airlines. 

So, if you are flying to 
Europe, the best way is via the 
Thai/SAS Asia-Europe Express. 

It not only gets you there 
on the double, it gives you six 
flights a week to choose from. 



Asia-Europe Express 

Thai/f 4S 





Placido Domingo, the complete musician, 
discusses his favourite instrument. 


Every half century or so, ““ “ 

a leader emerges in his field 
of such substance and force 
that he stands out head and jjKf 1 
shoulders above the rest, p 
and the best. g 

Even to people who have 
never graced the great opera jUgr 
houses of the world, the 
name and the voice of Placido 
Domingo are justifiably 
hailed. But for those who will 
queue all night to share the 
sheer colour of this man’s 
singing, he is a legend. 

A legend which can be 
heard firom Hamburg to Paris, 
from Milan to New York. 

“I can only sing five or six ; 
performances a month,” he j 
says. “In order to give of my ! 
best, I must make sure I do not sing too much. 
That is my responsibility to the people who try 
so hard to see me.” 

But Placido is not simply the world’s greatest 
tenor; rather- a complete musician who also 
possesses a marvellous voice. 

At rehearsals, his mastery of the piano 
enables him to sit and play through the score; 
thinking of the emotions that words and music 
are attempting to communicate. 


...| His experience as a con- 

i ductor gives him objectivity, 

; not only about his own inter¬ 
pretation of the part, but also 
on the total performance. 

“To understand the part,” 
he says, “one must first musi¬ 
cally and dramatically under¬ 
stand the whole. I was lucky 
to have been given the talents 
to do this.” 

Placido Domingo also has 
an extremely good under¬ 
standing of the watch he 
chooses to wear. 

A Rolex Oyster GMT- 
Masterin 18ct. gold. 

“This watch is perfect for 
me,” he says, “because it 
simultaneously tells me the 
time in two different countries 
... which is extremely useful considering the 
amount of travelling I have to do. 

And opera people all over the world are 
pleased too, because now I don’t get them out 
of bed when I ring them. And, unlike me, this 
watch never needs a rest. You could say it’s my 
favourite instrument.” 

For the complete musician. 

The complete watch. By Rolex ^ 

of Geneva. ROLEX 

of Geneva 





Pictured: The Rolex GMT Master Available in ISct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bracelet 
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Cabin where Kevin Mulcahy spent tils last days and was found dead; Inset, Mulcahy 

The Spy Who Stayed in the Cold 


A witness against a CIA rogue dies mysteriously in Virginia 


K evin Mulcahy was to the “Company" 
born. His father was in the Central 
Intelligence Agency for 28 years, and 
young Mulcahy’s first job was as an elec¬ 
tronics expert for the CIA. Last week Mul¬ 
cahy, 40, died as Company men some¬ 
times do in spy fiction: in the cold and 
dark, of causes unknown. 

Mulcahy was found lying on the door- 
sill outside a motel cabin in rural Virginia. 
An autopsy showed that he had been 
drunk and was suffering from bronchial 
pneumonia and emphysema: however, no 
one of these conditions alone caused his 
death. Even so, his passing would have 
been unremarkable were it not for the dif¬ 
ficult, dangerous crusade that Mulcahy 
had pursued for the past six years. Almost 
singlehanded, he had persuaded the Gov¬ 
ernment to investigate and prosecute 
Frank Terpil and Edwin Wilson, two for¬ 
mer cia employees who made for¬ 
tunes during the 1970s outfitting terrorist 
squads from Londonderry to Libya. Ter¬ 
pil remains a fugitive, but Wilson goes on 
trial this month, and Mulcahy, who 
worked for the pair in 1976, was to have 
testified against him. 

At week’s end the local Virginia po¬ 
lice and the FBI downplayed the possibili¬ 
ties that Kevin Mulcahy was murdered. 
So did his father. “Foul play? I don’t think 
so,” said Donald Mulcahy, 64. “If these 
guys” wanted to kill Kevin, he figured, 
“they would have done so long ago.” 

Kevin was the oldest of six Mulcahy 
children, and the first of four to follow 
their father into the CIA. (None work for 
the agency any longer.) He was 21 at the 
time, and specialized in high-speed com¬ 
munications and computer technology. 
Five years later, in 1968, married and the 
father of two sons, Mulcahy quit for the 


far higher pay of the computer industry. 
The jobs got better and better, but his 
drinking problem and marriage got worse 
and worse. There was a divorce. 

By the mid-1970s Mulcahy had man¬ 
aged to pull himself together. Then 
he ran into Edwin Wilson; Mulcahy 
signed on with Wilson’s Washington- 
based arms-export firm. For a time, 
Mulcahy thought the company was a sub 
rosa CIA enterprise. 

When Terpil and Wilson ordered him 
to procure a lightweight guided antiair¬ 
craft missile for Libya, Mulcahy balked. 
In the firm’s files he found startling evi¬ 
dence of international terrorism-for-hire, 
including a plan to train and equip hit¬ 
men in the Libyan desert. Mulcahy quit 
and went to the authorities. The Govern¬ 
ment’s investigation of Terpil and Wilson 
was frustratingly slow. But Mulcahy, of¬ 
ten obliged to live in hiding and disguise, 
persevered, talking for hundreds of hours 
to federal investigators and providing 
them with incriminating documents tak¬ 
en from Wilson's office. 

A year ago Mulcahy became a minor 
celebrity after the New York Times pub¬ 
lished an account of his dealings with Wil¬ 
son and Terpil. He appeared on television 
news programs and talked to publishers 
about writing a book. Last fall in Colorado, 
at the trial of a Wilson associate for at¬ 
tempted murder, Mulcahy became friends 
with Fort Collins Policeman Ray Martinez. 

In June, when Wilson was caught in a 
complicated trap set by federal agents, 
Mulcahy phoned Martinez. “1 have to be 
careful,” Martinez recalls his saying, “be¬ 
cause lWilson] will probably have some¬ 
one looking for me.” Mulcahy’s life sud¬ 
denly soured. Depressed and drinking 
again, he talked with friends about sui¬ 


cide Martinez got another call last month 
from Mulcahy: “He seemed paranoid and 
on the run." 

Six days before he died. Mulcahy 
rented a spartan one-room cabin at the 
Mountain View Motel Court in the sylvan 
Shenandoah Valley. Last Monday he 
drunkenly fired a shotgun at his cabin 
door, and the motel owner suggested he 
leave. Mulcahy Jugged five suitcases, 
three of them packed with his files on 
Wilson and Terpil, out to his pickup 
truck. The motel owner locked the door 
and left; Mulcahy apparently stayed. Ear¬ 
ly the next morning, after a chill night of 
40° temperatures, his* body was found 
slumped against his cabin. His pants were 
around his ankles. Inside the cabin were a 
dozen empty wine bottles. 

“Kevin’s entire life," suggested one 
federal investigator who knew him, “was 
centered on bringing Ed Wilson to justice. 
When he believed that had been accom¬ 
plished. he was lost." Assistant U.S. At¬ 
torney E. Lawrence Barcella Jr„ who is 
prosecuting the Wilson case, insists that 
’Mulcahy’s death is not going to affect at 
all our ability to go forward." (Oddly, last 
spring a lesser prosecution witness disap¬ 
peared near the Bahamas after his fishing 
boat exploded. An FBI probe declared the 
sinking an accident) Nearly five years 
ago, when Mulcahy was the only witness 
the Government had, he was an ambiva¬ 
lent informer. “I'm not going to go to 
court," he told a federal prosecutor, “and 
testify publicly against those guys.” 
The troubled crusader, it turned out, 
was right. ■ 

Peep T hr oat _ 

John Dean says it was Haig 

R emember Deep Throat, the shadowy 
Nixon Administration figure who 
gave Washington Post Reporter Bob 
Woodward explosive information about 
the Watergate scandals at hush-hush, 
dead-of-night meetings in D.C. garages? 
Ever since Deep Throat achieved star¬ 
dom in the book and movie All the Presi¬ 
dents Men, his identity has been one 
of Washington's most popular guessing 
games. Now in a new book, Lost Honor 
(Harper & Row), to be published in mid- 
November, John Dean, the former White 



John Dean Alexander Haig 
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House counsel who provided the first pub¬ 
lic details of the Watergate cover-up, 
claims to have solved the puzzie. Deep 
Throat, says Dean, was none other than 
Alexander Haig—who was No. 2 to Hen¬ 
ry Kissinger at the National Security 
Council, then White House chief of staff 




History on His Shoulder 


during Watergate, and later Ronald Rea¬ 
gan's Secretary of State. 

Dean's case is entirely circumstantial. 
Its most telling point is that Haig was one 
of the very few who were in a position to 
know a fact that Deep Throat told Wood¬ 
ward in early November 1973: “One or 
more of the [White HouseJ tapes con¬ 
tained deliberate erasures." Others in a 
position to know were Nixon, his secre¬ 
tary Rose Mary Woods and White House 
Aides Stephen Bull and the late J. Fred 
Buzhardt. Haig had access to all the other 
information that Deep Throat fed or con¬ 
firmed to Woodward, Dean claims. Ac¬ 
cording to Dean, Haig probably would 
have been available for all the meetings 
described by Woodward in All the Presi¬ 
dent’s Men, with one noteworthy excep¬ 
tion; Haig’s * character" fits that of Deep 
Throat; and Haig probably, though not 
certainly, met the Post reporter before 
Watergate. That would have happened in 
1969 when Woodward was in the Navy 
serving as a courier between the Pentagon 
and the White House. 1 

O ne principal objection to Dean's the¬ 
ory, which others advanced as early 
as 1976, is the inherent implausibility of 
the ultradignified and instantly recogniz¬ 
able Haig skulking around Washington 
garages undetected at 2 a.m. AH the Presi¬ 
dent's Men contains descriptions of Deep 
Throat's psychology (“a man whose fight 
had been worn out. . . Deep Throat never 
tried to inflate his knowledge or show off 
his importance") that scarcely seem to fit. 

There are factual problems too. Deep 
Throat supposedly met Woodward on 
Oct. 9, 1972, a date when Haig was out of 
the country. In late February 1973, Deep 
Throat gave Woodward the names of two 
reporters whose telephones were tapped 
on White House orders, and added that 
the eavesdropping was done by an "out- 
of-channels vigilante squad." In fact, the 
tapping was done by the FBI. as Haig most 
certainly knew, since he had relayed the 
names to the FBI. Dean believes that ei¬ 
ther Woodward got the date of the Octo¬ 
ber meeting wrong or it never occurred, 
and that Haig deliberately misled Wood¬ 
ward at the February meeting; but that is 
an act for which Deep Throat would have 
had no motive. 

Dean makes repeated references to 
reporting done by Time Correspondent 
Hays Gorey, who assisted him in some in¬ 
terviews and checking. Indeed, several 
other Time correspondents extensively 
pursued the Haig theory before Dean be¬ 
gan chasing it in earnest last summer. 
Their yerdict, with which Gorey concurs: 
the theory is intriguing, but it remains no 
inbreihan a theory. Dean has no proof. ■ 

Mk. 


S ome time last Thursday the anniversary passed, and a memory etched 20 
years ago came sharply back to mind. It was the day the Cuban missile crisis 
ended. Nikita Khrushchev’s astonishing message about the weapons (“We in¬ 
structed our officers to dismantle them, and to return them to the Soviet Union”) 
lifted the clouds of crisis. John Kennedy, tired but quietly jubilant, stood in the 
bright October sun on the porch outside the Oval Office where he and his aides 
had fashioned a solution during 13 days of nail-biting cerebration. Kennedy 
thrust his hands deep into his coat pockets, a familiar tic that signaled he was 
back in high fettle. He ducked his head with the small self-conscious smile of the 
winner he always wanted to be, muttered something about not messing up the 
weekend entirely, and strode off to his helicopter for a few hours at his Virginia 
estate. That night the President talked with his brother Bobby about the crisis. As 
he had done so often over the past months, he mentioned the book The Guns of 
August and its accounts of arrogance and miscalculation that led to World War I. 

In all the subsequent analysis of the Cuban crisis, scholars and participants 
have dwelt on nuclear balances, geography and diplomatic tactics. It just could 
be that Barbara Thchman, author of The Guns of August , was as important as the 

U.S. Navy. It could be. too, that 
Lord David Cecil, who wrote 
Kennedy’s favorite book, Mel¬ 
bourne, the biography of the 
youthful Queen Victoria's Prime 
Minister, and Winston Churchill, 
in his role as chronicler of the life 
of his ancestor Marlborough, were 
as important as the trusted aides 
who kept long vigils in the White 
House that October. 

What shouts to us over these 
years is that Kennedy saw the 
missile crisis in a worldwide tap¬ 
estry of what had been, what was, 
and what would be. The lessons of 
history were always at the fore¬ 
front of his mind. He called The 
Guns of August his presidential 
handbook, because nowhere else 
was there such a clear story of ig¬ 
norance leading to misjudgment 
and then to catastrophe. When 
Kennedy first saw the pictures of 
the missiles in place, he felt that the U.S. would have to launch a full-scale assault 
on Cuba to destroy them. History, riding on his shoulder, held him back. First, 
learn more. Then communicate. Don’t humiliate. Be patient. And strong. 

Kennedy knew he was on history's stage. His hero Melbourne had played it 
the way Kennedy wanted to. Wrote Cecil about Melbourne: “He was acutely re¬ 
sponsive to the romance of history in the making, to the drama of great events.” 

One of Kennedy’s first acts in the White House was to order 200 books on the 
presidency put on his shelves for easy access. “Roosevelt got most of his ideas 
from talking to people,” Kennedy told Historian James MacGregor Bums. “I get 
most of mine from reading. ” 

Of Kennedy's ten favorite books, eight were history and biography. He de¬ 
voured the 407-page Sir Robert Walpole: The Making of a Statesman in one eve¬ 
ning. Eyeing China, J.F.K. called for two of Mao’s books. Seeking insights into 
world trouble spots, he dug into Che Guevara’s accounts of guerrilla war. 

All of this makes a forceful point in these days because both Jimmy Carter 
and Ronald Reagan seemed to view the world as having been created at the same 
time they were bom. Carter’s repeated failures to understand the Soviets and be 
prepared for their actions can be blamed at least in part on his ignorance of die 
history of UJS.-Soviet relations. His big success, the Camp David accords, surely 
rested on his determined study of the history of the Middle East conflict. Rea¬ 
gan’s convulsive acts both domestically end internationally come too often firom 
nothing more than prejudice inspired by ideology. Reagan and his advisers would ' 
do well to consider how the young Kennedy read mid though , his way safely / 
through a time fraught with peril, 
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Copycats Are on the Prowl _ 

Emulators of the Tylenol killer made this Halloween truly scary 


P ain relievers, nasal spray, candy, or¬ 
ange juice. Poisons, acids, pins and 
needles. There seems to be no limit to the 
numbers, targets or methods of copycats 
seeking to emulate their demonic hero, 
the still unknown poisoner who murdered 
seven people (and, it was disclosed last 
week, might have come hair-raisingly 
close to killing an eighth) by placing cya¬ 
nide in Tylenol capsules. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
in Washington counts 270 incidents of 
suspected product tampering that have 
been reported around the country in the 
month since those Chicago-area deaths, 
and the total swelled rapidly last week. It 
clearly has been inflated by the hysteria 
of consumers who blame any nausea or 
headache on poisoned food and medicine; 
the FDA so far judges only 36 of the inci¬ 
dents to be “hard-core, true tamperings.” 
Still. tjiat was more than enough to send 
real rather than make-believe chills 
coursing through many parents as Hal¬ 
loween approached. 

The main concern was a spate of inci¬ 
dents involving candy that had been tam¬ 
pered with. In the Long Island suburbs of 
New York City, two women discovered 
straight pins in Candy Corn and Baby 
Ruth bars. Another straight pin turned up 
in a KitKat bar in Norwalk, Conn., and a 
sewing needle in a candy bar in Pensaco¬ 
la, Fla. In Chicago, three children became 
ill after eating KitKat bars. 

Provoked by such incidents, and the 
prominent display they got almost nightly 
on TV news last week, more than 40 com¬ 
munities in the U.S. banned Halloween 
trick-or-treating. “I feel like the Grinch— 
you know, the one who stole Christmas,” 
said Councilman Paul Sharp of Ham¬ 
mond, La., which enacted a ban. Rhode 
Island Governor J. Joseph Garrahy urged 
parents to substitute Halloween house 
parties for trick-or-treating, and New Jer¬ 
sey Governor Thomas Kean signed a law 
mandating six months in jail for anyone 
convicted of contaminating Halloween 
candy, even if no one was harmed. 

For all the fear, the copycats have not 
yet killed anyone. But whoever put mercu¬ 
ric chloride into Excedrin Extra-Strength 
capsules purchased by William Sinkovic 
of Aurora, Colo., narrowly missed. Sinko¬ 
vic, 34, suffered acute kidney and liver fail¬ 
ure. Emergency surgery saved his life, but 
he is still in serious condition. 

Pain relievers and other over-the- 
counter medicines are a major target of 
the Tylenol killer’s admirers. Rat poison 
was discovered in an Anacin capsule in 
Grand Junction, Colo. Two people suf¬ 
fered fever and nausea after taking Ana¬ 
cin in St. Albans, Vt. In Mills, Wyo., Brian 
Leyba, 23, suffered acid burns after using 
Sinex nasal spray, and in Grand Junction, 
Larry Tingley, 38, a patient at the Veter¬ 
ans Administration Medical Center, is be¬ 
ing treated for comeal burns caused by 


hydrochloric acid in Visine eye drops. 

But copycats seem to be turning to 
food products too. In Minneapolis, 14- 
year-old Marlon Barrow fell ill after 
drinking chocolate milk fromacarton that 
proved, on analysis, to contain traces of 
sodium hydroxide, a caustic chemical. 
In Juno Beach, Fla., Policeman Harry 
Browning, 27, began vomiting within sec¬ 
onds of drinking Tropicana orange juice 
that could have been injected with insecti¬ 
cide. In the Detroit area, two razor blades 
and one nail were found in packages 



FDA agent checks Excedrin boxes In Denver 



Stor e -shell gap left by a product recall 

Also candy , orange juice and frankfurters. 


of Ball Park Franks within 24 hours 
last week. 

Though none of the copycats has yet 
been caught, the phenomenon is chillingly 
common enough—in the rash of airplane 
hijackings, for instance—to give psycholo¬ 
gists ideas about what kind of personalities 
are involved. Says Arthur Schueneman, 
senior clinical psychologist at the North¬ 
western University Rehabilitation Insti¬ 
tute: “These people are often stirred to ex¬ 
citement by news reports. They may have 
longstanding impulses, barely contained, 
that are triggered by these events: anger, 
thrill seeking, retribution against injustice, 
real or imagined,” Helen Morrison, an au¬ 


thority on mass murder, sums up their mo¬ 
tives: “Better to be wanted by the police 
than not to be wanted at all.” Morrison 
and other psychologists are virtually sure 
that no copycat is the Tylenol killer. 

That killer remained elusive last week. 
There were no new leads and no real 
suspects. The major development was a 
brief flurry about a “mystery woman” who 
had turned in a bottle of cyanide- 
poisoned Tylenol to Chicago police on 
Oct. 14. The mystery, police later con¬ 
fessed, was actually a “clerical error” that 
had caused them to misidentify which 
judge of the Du Page County, Ill., circuit 
court was her husband. The woman 
turned out to be Linda Morgan, 35, wife of 
Judge Lewis Morgan. 

M rs. Morgan said she had bought the 
Tylenol on Sept. 29, the day before the 
first deaths were reported, and that very 
day wanted to take some at a family gather¬ 
ing. Her sister offered Bufferin, she said, 
and she decided to take that instead. She 
escaped death, she says, by “blind luck.” 

For three weeks, the police have been 
searching for Chicago Con Man James 
Lewis, also known as Robert Richardson, 
who is accused of trying to extort $ 1 million 
from the makers of Tylenol in the wake of 
the killings. The Chicago TYibune received 
a letter, postmarked from New York City 
last Wednesday, that apparently came 
from the fugitive. “My wife and I have not 
committed the Chicago area Tylenol mur¬ 
ders,” the author wrote. “We do not go 
around killing people.” 

Efforts to protect the public from the 
Tylenol killer and his imitators are lum¬ 
bering along. The FDA last week submit¬ 
ted a proposed regulation on tamper-re¬ 
sistant packaging of over-the-counter 
drugs to the Office of Management and 
Budget for approval. The regulation 
would not specify which of many types of 
packaging the industry should adopt; it 
would set a standard for the industry to 
meet in any way that companies might 
choose. Estimates are that new packaging 
will cost the industry between $20 million 
and $30 million a year and will add any¬ 
thing from a penny to a dime to the price 
of nonprescription drugs. 

Meanwhile, Johnson & Johnson, the 
makers of Tylenol, wrote off $50 million 
(net after taxes) as the expense of recall¬ 
ing all Tylenol capsules. J & J nonetheless 
resumed advertising of Tylenol, which is 
currently available only in tablet and liq¬ 
uid forms, and promised to have repack¬ 
aged capsules back on the market soon. 

But is there any comfort for consumers 
who now hesitate to pick any sort of prod¬ 
uct off a grocery or drugstore shelf? Psy¬ 
chologist Schueneman, who predicted the 
wave of copycat tamperings, provides a 
kind of backhand reassurance. He says, “I 
think it will be short-lived.” His reasoning: 
before long, copycat tamperings will be¬ 
come so common that they will no longer 
provide thrill seekers with the excitement 
that they crave. —By George J. Church. 

Reported by Loo Grtggo/CNcogo and Rite 
r Hooty/Oeovor 
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Out o ff J a il and into Trouble _ 

De Lorean makes bail, but is charged with a drug deal 


A fter his luck ran out so abruptly in a 
bugged hotel room, John De Lorean 
had ten days and nights in jail to contem¬ 
plate the wreckage of his life. Then at the 
end of last week, all in a few hours’ time, 
he was the center of frantic activity. A 
federal grand jury in Los Angeles formal¬ 
ly charged the automobile tycoon (and 
two alleged accomplices) with conspiracy 
to possess and distribute cocaine. De Lor¬ 
ean’s bail was doubled, to $ 10 million. But 
then, for the prisoner, some good news 
at last: Assistant U.S. Attorney James 
Walsh agreed to accept as bail $250,000 
cash and title to De Lorean's $5 million 
estate in California, another in New Jer¬ 
sey worth $3.5 million and a spacious 
New York City apartment worth up¬ 
wards of $1 million. 

Finally, just after 6 p.m. Friday, De 
Lorean walked out of Terminal Island 
Federal Correctional Institution in Los 
Angeles and into a perfectly sleek black 
Jaguar with his wife Cristina and his pal 
Roy Nesseth. And then, punctuation for 
one chapter in a tale that has seemed like 
implausible fiction from the start: their 
Jaguar, with Nesseth driving, was hit by a 
Cadillac, which was in turn struck by a 
CBS News crew’s car. No one was hurt. 

De Lorean’s trial should begin by the 
end of the year. Guilty verdicts could 
mean a prison sentence of 15 years or 
longer. His alleged co-conspirators. Avia¬ 
tion Businessman William Morgan Het¬ 
rick and Stephen Arrington, remain on 
Terminal Island, unable to raise bail of 
$20 million and $250,000 respectively. 

When the three were arrested two 
weeks ago, federal officials said that the 
key to their case was an unnamed “coop¬ 
erating individual” who introduced De 
Lorean to Hetrick. The C.l. was identified 
last week by an anonymous caller as 
James Timothy Hoffman, 41, who lived 
not far from De Lorean’s 48-acre spread 
northeast of San Diego. Hoffman and sev¬ 
eral other men were arrested last year and 
charged with conspiring to import co¬ 
caine. A Government informant had been 
part of that group. Hoffman, married and 
a father, confessed and agreed to become 
an informant in return for probation. His 
main handler: dea Agent John Valestra. 
The Government claims De Lorean ap¬ 
proached Hoffman last July, seeking 
quick cash from a drug deal. It was finally 
Agent Valestra who, posing as a drug fi¬ 
nancier, helped set up the arrest of De 
Lorean. 

The final fate of De Lorean Motor 
Co., which made its sports cars at a plant 
in Northern Ireland, remains in doubt. 
De Lorean allegedly engineered the co¬ 
caine deal to save the company from fi¬ 
nancial collapse. Last week DMC lawyers 
Jjj^itehigan filed for reorganization un¬ 



The De Loreans In a ca r outside prison 

The dream was already a museum piece. 


der Chapter 11 of the bankruptcy laws to 
protect the company’s major U.S. assets— 
650 cars worth $ 13 million or so—from an 
onslaught of perhaps 700 creditors. At 
week’s end an Ohio-based company, Con¬ 
solidated International Inc., reached 
agreement with British officials to buy 
some 1,000 unsold cars in Ulster for about 
$15 million, and secured an option to pur¬ 
chase the $75 million DMC facility near 
Belfast. There, at least, De Lorean’s stain¬ 
less-steel dream remains an object of 
pride: last week one of the cars was put on 
display in the Ulster Folk Museum. ■ 

Settling Scores 

Murder in black and white 

T hree-quarters of Tchula, Miss. (pop. 

1,900), is black, and the town was 
proud five years ago when the first black 
mayor took office. Eddie Carthan’s elec¬ 
tion was seen as a triumph of fair play af¬ 
ter decades of rigged politics. But things 
did not turn out so simply. Last year 
Carthan, 33, was convicted of assaulting a 
policeman and forced to leave office. Now 
he is on trial again, accused of arranging 
the murder of his principal black political 
opponent in town. Carthan says he has 
been framed by the white Establishment 
of Tchula and Holmes County, and his 
case has become a cause c&lkbre. 

When Carthan was elected mayor, 
four other blacks were elected to the five- 
member board of aldermen. With the sup¬ 
port of three of them, Carthan embarked 
on an ambitious agenda, building a day 
care center and public housing. The anti- 
Carthan aldermen were Roosevelt Gran- 
derson, a grocery store clerk, and John 
Edgar Hays, a white cotton farmer. In 
1978, one of Carthan’s bloc resigned. He 


[ was replaced by another black, an ally of 
Granderson and Hays. The political bal¬ 
ance shifted, and acrimony intensified. 

In 1980, Carthan chose a black to be 
chief of police. The aldermen chose a 
white. Carthan and six companions went 
to the tiny police station and confronted 
the aldermen’s chief. There was a melee. 
Carthan and his accomplices were con¬ 
victed of assault and given three-year jail 
sentences; all but Carthan's were sus¬ 
pended. (He began serving his term last 
summer.) The mayor was required to re¬ 
sign, and Granderson was appointed in 
his place. Tchula's elections in June 1981 
were a last, unequivocal rejection of 
Carthan’s fitful reign: his two supporters 
on the board of aldermen were defeated, 
and his white predecessor as mayor was 
returned to office. 

Three weeks later Vincent Bolden 
and David Hester, cousins from East St. 
Louis, robbed the grocery store where 
Granderson worked of $5,000, hustled 
him to a back room and shot him dead. 
According to prosecutors. Bolden and 
Hester were hitmen, contracted by the 
vengeful ex-mayor to assassinate Gran¬ 
derson for $10,000. Defense attorneys say 
that a drug dispute may have been the 
motive: Hester, an admitted dealer, testi¬ 
fied that he once sold Granderson cocaine 
worth $200,000. 

Bolden, 30, struck a deal with the 
prosecutors: in return for pleading guilty 
to murder and testifying that Carthan 
hired him, he was offered the likelihood of 
only eight years in prison instead of a pos¬ 
sible death sentence. He took the stand 
last Wednesday in the murder trial of 
Carthan, but much of his testimony was 
ruled inadmissible as hearsay, since Hes¬ 
ter alone had made all the alleged ar¬ 
rangements with Carthan. The next day a 
new plea bargain was struck, this one 
with Hester: for testifying that he and 
Bolden had killed Granderson on Car¬ 
than’s orders and for pleading guilty to fe¬ 
lonious assault, he would not be prosecut¬ 
ed for murder. 

Carthan’s legal squad, which calls its 
first witness this week, is being furnished 
by the Washington- 
based Christie Insti¬ 
tute, a liberal public- 
interest law firm, and 
by the World Council 
of Churches. Over the 
past year Carthan 
(whose $ 115,000 bail 
was put up by local 
black farmers) has spo¬ 
ken at fund raisers in Eddie Carthan 
66 cities, sometimes 
appearing with celebrated Black Actor 
Ossie Davis. 

Carthan says he is the target of a 
“racist conspiracy” determined to elimi¬ 
nate “a black man who refuses to be their 
little boy, who will not bow down to the 
racist system.” The jury of twelve blacks 
is to decide simply if he was part of a 
murder. m 
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No Peace in the Valley 

A militant sect battles police in Arizona 


44 ■ t was all slow motion . . the shots 
I came from nowhere. Officers were 
on the ground being beaten. I heard my 
partner say, Tm hit,’ and I saw blood all 
over him I knew 1 was hit too.'’ Sergeant 
Larry Dever of the Cochise County sher¬ 
iffs office seemed dazed last week as he 
recalled the hellish scene in late October 
in Miracle Valley, Ariz. More than 100 
members of an all-black church had 
swarmed over 35 sheriffs deputies in a 
reckless attack that left two lawmen 
wounded by shotgun blasts and two 
church members dead. 

It was the climax to a series of edgy 
confrontations between local authorities 
and members of the Christ Miracle 
Healing Center and Church. The trou¬ 
ble began three years ago. shortly after 
the Rev. Frances Thomas, 52, brought 
her all-black flock of some 300 followers 
from Chicago to Miracle Valley, some 
100 miles south of Tucson. Thomas 
turned a nearby building into the Christ 
Miracle Healing Center and began to 
preach. 

The church quickly alienated the 125 
other residents of the town. Claiming ha¬ 
rassment by valley neighbors, Thomas di¬ 
rected her followers to begin patrolling 
the unpaved streets of her congregation’s 
neighborhood, which had biblical names 
like Healing Way and Fishes and Loaves 
Drive. These armed vigilantes set up im¬ 
promptu roadblocks. They checked driv¬ 
er’s licenses, and taunted and threatened 
motorists who did not belong to the 
church, including other blacks. Said Mae- 
Bell Taylor, 69, a black woman: “They 
[Thomas’ followers] are trying to make it 
racial, but it’s not. We white and colored, 
we mix together, pray together, we serve 
together.” 

Contributing to worsening local rela¬ 
tions was Thomas’ refusal to send church 
members to doctors, on the grounds that 
the outcome of sickness was God’s will. In 
April 1981, a six-year-old whose screams 
could be heard by neighbors for several 
days died of an untreated hernia. Area 
doctors said it was the fifth unnecessary 
death of a child from the church. 

Caught between church and town was 
Jimmy Judd, 48, the sheriff of Cochise 
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County. Tensions first flared in July 1981, 
when church members forced sheriffs 
deputies to leave the valley after the law¬ 
men had stopped a congregant for a traf¬ 
fic violation. In August 1981, deputies had 
to back out of the valley, this time at gun¬ 
point, after trying to make an arrest for a 
speeding violation. A month later, Steven 
Lindsey, 25, was blown up by a home¬ 
made bomb while riding in a van with two 
other church members. It was widely 
speculated that they were en route to the 
nearby Sierra Vista jail to force the release 
of church members arrested earlier that 
day on concealed-weapons and assault 
charges. Thomas claimed the bomb was 
planted by “white radicals,” but an inves¬ 
tigation by the Arizona department of 
public safety revealed that church mem¬ 
bers had purchased similar explosives. 
The department concluded that the bomb 
went off while being held in Lindsey’s lap. 

D espite continued run-ins with Thom¬ 
as' followers, Judd’s men took pains 
to avoid violent confrontations. As for the 
forced withdrawals from Miracle Valley, 
Judd says, “Policemen are taught one 
thing: if you can effect that arrest, get it 
done; but, by damn,, if you’re going to get 
killed, get the hell out of there, come back 
later.” The church was decidedly more 
militant. William Thomas Jr., 33, the son 
of the church leader and spiritual heir to 
her pastorage, likened Sheriff Judd to Hit¬ 
ler and labeled local authorities “those 
fiendish, diabolical aliens of injustice.” 

On Friday night. Oct. 22, two deputies 
arrived in the church neighborhood with 
three arrest warrants for church members 
accused of failing to answer traffic-viola¬ 
tion charges. The deputies were chased off 
by club-wielding sect members. On Satur¬ 
day morning, another pair of officers tried 
to serve the warrants. According to a wit¬ 
ness, the deputies were soon surrounded 
by five or six black men who began to 
menace them. Instead of retreating, the 
lawmen radioed for help, and nine police 
cars that had been alerted to stand by in 
case of trouble soon wheeled into the area, 
sirens wailing. 

In the ensuing melee, sect members 
attacked officers with ax handles, rocks. 


hammers, pipes, baseball bats, even shoes. 
Reporter Paul Brink ley-Rogers, who had 
covered the church group for over a year 
for the Arizona Daily Star, was at the 
scene and later wrote that a female 
church elder he knew came at him, snarl¬ 
ing, “You are writing your last story, Paul. 
You’re hell-bound. If I don’t kill you to¬ 
day. I’ll kill you tomorrow.” 

A few minutes after the fighting be¬ 
gan, a shot rang out from a yard. A white 
witness says it was fired by a black teen¬ 
ager armed with a small-caliber rifle. The 
deputies held their fire, according to Dave 
Williams, news director for a local radio 
station, who, like Brink ley-Rogers, antici¬ 
pated further trouble after the Friday- 
night fracas and scouted the scene. “Their 
restraint was remarkable, even when they 
had two or three people jumping all over 
them,” said Williams. 

Then a shotgun blast boomed out. 
Dever and his partner were wounded. 
With that, the lawmen started shooting 
back. By the time a police lieutenant or¬ 
dered a retreat, Augusta Tate, 52, and 
William Thomas Jr. lay mortally wound¬ 
ed on the dusty ground. 

Ten church members were arrested 
after the assault. Nearby residents were 
temporarily evacuated from Miracle Val¬ 
ley. At the request of Governor Bruce 
Babbitt, the FBI is investigating whether 
there were civil rights violations during 
the bloody encounter. 

Lawyers for the church, who earlier 
this year filed a $75 million federal 
suit against local officials charging that 
church members’ civil rights had been vi¬ 
olated by “illegal and unconstitutional ar¬ 
rests, malicious prosecutions ... and 
intimidation,” flew in from Chicago. Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Jr., they charged, had been 
“assassinated,” shot from behind while 
trying to make church members back off. 
Autopsy findings, though incomplete, in¬ 
dicate that there were no direct back-to- 
front wounds. 

Church members insist that they are 
blameless and their intentions are peace¬ 
ful. Says Julius Gillespie, 31, brother of 
the slain Thomas: “We came here to take 
forth the ministry, abiding strictly by the 
Bible, strictly holiness. We didn’t come 
here to have a shootout.” There is no indi¬ 
cation that the church will leave the val¬ 
ley. Says Ann Thomas, daughter of the 
church’s head: “We are going to keep 
together.” — By toff KMvoto/MIracto Vdtoy 
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Too Strong for Its Own Good 

The surprisingly robust dollar is a source of pride and problems 


W hen University of Chicago Pro¬ 
fessor George Stigler travels to 
Stockholm next month to ac¬ 
cept the Nobel Prize, he will experience 
firsthand a bittersweet phenomenon of 
the U.S economy. Stigler's Nobel Prize 
carries a cash award of 1. 15 million Swed¬ 
ish kronor, which until only a few weeks 
ago was the equivalent of $182,000. Since 
then the Swedish government, pressed by 
the rising value of the U.S. dollar as well 
as its own economic problems, has deval¬ 
ued the krona. When Stigler finally re¬ 
ceives his award, he will actually get only 
about $155,000. 


vector against nearly all the world's major 
currencies for a full two years, confound¬ 
ing predictions of bankers, businessmen 
and economists alike. They fully expected 
the greenback to begin weakening this 
year as interest rates fell, because much of 
its strength derives from the massive in¬ 
flow of foreign capital attracted by the 
high returns on U.S. investments. Instead, 
the dollar has kept getting stronger, large¬ 
ly because inflation has been declining so 
rapidly in the U.S. and returns are still 
high compared with those in other coun¬ 
tries, where interest rates have also 
dropped 

Another reason for the inflow is that 
the U.S. is seen as a safe haven for for¬ 
eigners' capital. International tensions 
have been heightened by currency con 
;trols, instability in Latin America and 


troubled economies in Europe. As Joly 
Dixon, Counselor of Economic Affairs for 
the European Community, asks bluntly, 
“Where else are you going to put your 
money?" 

The U.S. consumer has prospered 
widely from these developments; the 
same size budget can now buy more Ital¬ 
ian wines or French food processors. Life 
is also sweeter for American tourists trav¬ 
eling abroad (see box). Importers and cor¬ 
porations that buy raw materials from 
overseas have seen their costs cut dramat¬ 
ically. But the strong dollar has been a di¬ 
saster for American exporters of every¬ 
thing from textiles to computer terminals. 


because it translates to foreign buyers ex¬ 
actly like a hefty price hike. 

With importers having a field day in 
the U.S. and American exporters stymied 
abroad, the merchandise trade gap has 
widened. Last week the Commerce De¬ 
partment announced that the September 
deficit amounted to just over $4 billion. 
While this is an improvement over Au¬ 
gust's record shortfall of $7.1 billion, the 
overall trend has led to expectations of a 
merchandise trade deficit of $43 billion 
this year, the worst ever, and an even larg¬ 
er one in 1983. 

The merchandise gap is now more 
than offset by U.S. surpluses in other in¬ 
ternational transactions. The U.S. sells 
more services abroad (such as those of en¬ 
gineering and construction firms) than it 
buys. Moreover, despite the large inflows 


of foreign capital, the U.S. still earns more 
from its foreign investments (in dividends 
and interest, for example) than it pays 
out. But some economists expect the mer¬ 
chandise deficit to rise so much that it will 
offset the surpluses elsewhere in the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

Since the beginning of this year, the 
dollar has increased 14% against the 
West German mark and British pound, 
and 26% against the Japanese yen and 
the French franc. Economist Robert 
Feldman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York calculates that the dollar has 
risen 20% against the currencies of 
America’s major trading partners over 
the past two years. This has more than 
made up for the dollar's losses in 1977 
and 1978, when there was grave concern 
over its weakness. 

One reason foreign currencies are 
weaker is that inflation has not fallen as 
quickly abroad as it has in the U.S. Last 
week the Commerce Department report¬ 
ed that consumer prices rose at an annual 
rate of only 4.8% in the first nine months 
of this year, less than half last year’s 
10.1% pace. Part of the credit goes to the 
falling prices of imports, which not only 
have a direct influence on the consumer 
price index but also put downward pres¬ 
sure on domestic prices of similar goods. 
In this way, the strong dollar and falling 
inflation tend to reinforce one another. 

The dollar has also been pushed up by 
the sogginess of foreign economies. As the 
recession has deepened in Western Eu¬ 
rope this year, the French franc, Belgian 
franc, Swedish krona and Italian lira have 
all been officially devalued. Swiss authori¬ 
ties have taken deliberate steps to reduce 
the worth of the once mighty Swiss franc. 

I n Japan, where sluggish consumer 
spending has slowed economic 
growth, the dollar has gained so much 
ground that Rimmer de Vries, the chief 
international economist of Morgan Guar¬ 
anty Trust Co., says: “The problem is not 
so much the strength of the dollar as the 
weakness of the yen ” Last week the yen 
sank to a five-year low of 278.5 to the dol¬ 
lar. Since the end of 1978, the yen has fall¬ 
en 30% in value against U.S. currency. 
Economists note that such a drop can 
wipe out productivity gains in the U.S. 
like those in the auto industry. What good 
does it do to cut production costs by 5% if 
the dollar appreciates by 10% against the 
currencies of countries like Japan that are 
exporting cars into the U.S. ? 

Some Americans have become con- 
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vinced in the past year or so that Japan is 
purposely keeping the yen cheap by such 
means as setting up barriers to prevent 
the inflow of capital investment. Whether 
this is true or not, these critics are getting 
an audience. Last week Charles H. Percy, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, asked for an inquiry into 
whether the Japanese government has in¬ 
tentionally depressed the yen. 

While coping with greater resistance 
from foreign customers, U.S. multination¬ 
al corporations are also taking a financial 
beating. The profits of their foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries, which are accumulated in for¬ 
eign currencies, are worth less when they 
are converted into U.S. dollars for reports 
to shareholders. Airlines have been espe¬ 
cially hard hit. A spokesman for embat¬ 
tled Pan American World Airways esti¬ 
mates that the strong dollar has cost his 
company $100 million. That could mean 
the difference between survival and bank¬ 
ruptcy for Pan Am. 

Many Europeans now fear that the 
U.S. will impose trade barriers, such as 
those that already exist for automobiles 
and steel, on other products to protect 
American businesses. Pressure for protec¬ 
tionist measures has been mushrooming. 
A Florida manufacturer of machine tools 
has asked the White House to block in¬ 
vestment tax credits on Japanese-made 
machinery. Chemical companies will be 
actively seeking additional shelter from 
foreign imports in the next session of Con¬ 
gress. Even uranium producers are invok¬ 
ing national security as an excuse to ban 
the purchase of uranium overseas. 

Trying to halt the spread of new im¬ 
port quotas and restrictions is one of 
the goals of a meeting in Geneva later 
this month among the representatives of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade, known as GATT. It is unlikely, 
however, that any such agreement can be 
reached. The European nations them¬ 
selves are worried about the flood of inex¬ 
pensive imports from Third World na¬ 
tions like South Korea and Taiwan. The 
Reagan Administration has generally 
taken a position in favor of free trade, 
but with unemployment at 10.1%, it will 


be hard-pressed to maintain its stance. 

No one denies that the strong dollar is 
stunting growth in the U.S. Nearly one- 
sixth of the economy depends on exports. 
It is estimated that each $10 billion in the 
trade deficit increases the jobless rate by 
.7%, or more than 500,000 people. C. 
Fred Bergs ten, director of Washington's 
Institute for International Economics, be¬ 
lieves that “the trade deficit is the biggest 
single factor pushing the economy down." 
Building new trade barriers, however, 
would only sap the economy further by 
propping up sickly industries, raising 
prices for consumers and inviting repris¬ 
als from other countries. 

In coming months, the problems of the 
trade deficit are likely to become even 
more acute. European nations like France 
may have to devalue their currencies fur¬ 
ther or simply allow them to weaken so 
that these nations can help their sick econ¬ 
omies while protecting their domestic 
markets from cheap imports. In Spain, for 
instance, the peseta fell to a historic low 
against the dollar last week, and the new 
Socialist government is expected to let it 
continue falling. The U.S. will suffer even 
more if its economy gets out of sync with 
the rest of the world. Should business and 
consumer spending pick up quickly in the 
U.S., imports would accelerate while for¬ 
eign customers remained too strapped to 
buy more U.S.-made goods. 

Like a weight lifter who spends too 
-much time in the gym, the U.S. dollar 
has become muscle-bound. It will take 
a further decline in interest rates and 
an international economic recovery be¬ 
fore American currency can begin to be 
brought into balance with the rest of 
the world. — By Alexander L Taylor M. Re¬ 
ported by Lawrence Mattdn/Parls and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 


The World at Cut Rates 

O ne major benefactor of the robust dollar is the American 
tourist. Especially in Europe and Latin America, U.S. 
visitors are getting much more mileage from their traveler’s 
checks than they were a year ago. 

Even though some hotels that cater to well-heeled visi¬ 
tors regularly raise their prices to keep pace with foreign cur¬ 
rency changes, good values abounds In Paris, a four-course 
dinner at the three-star Tour d’Argent goes for about $54, 
expensive by most standards but still $17 cheaper than two 
years ago, thanks to a 74,$% appreciation in the dollar 
against the French franc. At ubiquitous Parisian ca&s, steak 
and pommesfrites cost only $4, and a glass of wine can be as 
little as an additional 60s. Said Elaine Lustig, a Virginian 
traveling with her husband* lust week: “We’ve been eating 
outstanding meals for one-half or one-third of what they 
would cost in the States. I think it’s fantastic.” 

in Spain, U-S. visitors find their dollars going 25% fur¬ 
ther this year. Rental cars* expensive elsewhere, cost $12 a 
day and up at Avis, a reduction of 20% fronts year ago. The 
average price of popular mouton coats, made of processed 
sheepskin, $333 one year ago, ^ declined to $^56 now. 

Travelers to Italy will Sod their best valuefe away ^ 
the beaten tourist track. At LaRftdfo,aconvexted 12th cen¬ 


tury monastery 75 minutes north of Rome, double rooms 
cost $33. Lunch at Peppone* a very good medium-priced 
trattoria off the Via Veneto, costs $16, including appetizer, 
dessert and drinks. Status shoppers can pick up a pair of 
black Gucci loafers at $92 for men, $72 for women, or about 
40% to 50% less than on Fifth Avenue. 

Although a round-trip airline ticket between New York 
and Rio de Janeiro still costs a hefty $1*400, tourists in Brazil 
can get good deals on semiprecious stones such as amethysts, 
tourmalines, topazes and aquamarines, which cost about 
30% less than in the U.S. Neighboring Argentina, formerly 
one of the two or three most expensive countries in the 
world, is merely medium-priced today. A weeklong excur¬ 
sion for two from Buenos Aires to Peninsula Valdfes, 840 
miles away, to view whales and penguins can be bought for 
just $340, including air fore, hotel room and two meals a day. 

As a result of two devaluations of the peso so for rials 
year, Mexico has become a bargain basement of \JS. tour¬ 
ism. An airplane ticket from Mexico City to Acapulco costs 
$44 this year, compared with $76 in 1981, and a room at the 
Hyatt Continental at rite Pacific resort can be had for $42 a 
night, compared with $96 last year. At the famous Las Ha- 
das resort, where the movie *70" was filmed* a couple can 
spend s week lolling on the beach or practicing their skiing 
far Jh* than $500. Thc same outing a year ago would have 
cost Dudley Moore and Bo Derek more than twice as much. 
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Auto workers of Local 371 In New Castle, bid., cast their votes on whether to work or walk out 


A Stri ke Defuse d 

Chrysler is rolling—for now 

B y refusing to grant immediate pay 
hikes two weeks ago, Chrysler Corp. 
had almost dared its workers to strike. A 
walkout could easily bankrupt the sput¬ 
tering company, but Chairman Lee Ia- 
cocca was gambling that the rank and file 
would not take that risk. When the show¬ 
down ballot came last week, lacocca won 
his bet, at least temporarily. By a tally of 
70% to 30%, the workers voted to stay on 
the job and postpone negotiations on a 
new contract until January. That strategy 
had been pushed by United Automobile 
Workers President Douglas Fraser, who 
reasoned that an improved U.S. economy 
and increased auto sales this fall might 
put Chrysler in a more generous mood 
next year. 

Though angry enough to strike, most 
workers were thinking of their families 
and the holiday season coming up. Said a 
veteran of the assembly line at Chrysler’s 
Jefferson Avenue plant in Detroit: “I vot¬ 
ed to work. It's getting cold. Christmas is 
coming. And 1 wanted to have something 
for Santa Claus." Strike benefits from the 
union would have been $65 a week, or 
nearly $200 less than the average take- 
home pay for a Chrysler assembly-line 
worker. 

Until the votes were counted, howev¬ 
er, the outcome was far from certain. Only 
four weeks ago, the Chrysler workers 
overwhelmingly rejected a contract settle¬ 
ment agreed to by the company and the 
U.A.W. leadership. The deal called for 
cost of living raises starting in December 
that would have added an estimated 5%, 
or 50c an hour, to the average worker's 
pay by June 1983. The company also 
promised wage bonuses linked to Chrys- 
ler’s future profits. But the workers, who 
have not had any kind of pay raise in two 
years, wanted an immediate raise. 

Chrysler’s workers are increasingly 
disillusioned with Fraser's moderate 


stance toward their employer. Some think 
that the U.A.W. chief, who since 1980 has 
been a member of Chrysler s board of di¬ 
rectors, has become too cozy with man¬ 
agement. Says one official of a U.A.W. lo¬ 
cal: “You can’t sit on two sides of the 
fence and represent one." 

Figures released by Chrysler last week 
offered some hope that the company will 
be healthier when bargaining resumes in 
January. The automaker posted a modest 
third-quarter profit of $9.4 million, com¬ 
pared with a $ 140.1 million loss a year ago. 
Forthe first 20 days in October, Chrysler's 
sales were up 10% over the same period in 
1981. Nonetheless, sales so far in 1982 are 
still running 39% less than in 1978, the last 
good year for the auto industry. Unless 
business shifts into a higher gear soon, 
Chrysler will remain hard-pressed to satis¬ 
fy its disgruntled work force. ■ 

Gasfflation _ 

A cold, costly winter ahead 

F or many years Americans who heat 
their homes with natural gas have 
been a privileged class. While families 
who use fuel oil have cursed OPEC and 
watched helplessly as their heating costs 
reached crushing levels. Government 
price controls have kept gas bills compar¬ 
atively modest. Last winter, heating with 
gas was about 50% cheaper than burning 
oil. The gap between the two fuels has 
been so great that since 1980 more than a 
million households have switched their, 
money-munching oil boilers or furnaces 
to gas, a process that costs anywhere from 
several hundred dollars to a few thousand. 

But now the energy price outlook is 
changing rapidly and dramatically. While 
oil costs are expected to be relatively sta¬ 
ble this winter, the U.S. Department of 
Energy forecasts that gas prices will rise 
an average of 20% across the U.S. In some 
areas, gas-price hikes may run as high as 
40%. Mary Kurt, a home economics 
teacher in Toledo, is paying $77 a month 


for gas. That is 38% more than she was 
charged a year ago, even though she has 
stuffed the nooks and crannies of her 
home with insulation. Says she: ‘ 4 1 can’t 
think of much more to do except shut 
down the furnace.’’ 

What infuriates gas customers is that 
the price increases seem unjustified and 
arbitrary. The hikes come at a time when 
gas supplier are plentiful and demand 
from industrial users has been reduced 
sharply by the recession. According to the 
most basic principles found in any eco¬ 
nomics textbook, gas prices should be go¬ 
ing down, not up. 

In the real world, however, gas costs 
are determined not by market forces but 
by abstruse and sometimes counterpro¬ 
ductive Government regulations and by 
complex contracts between gas producers 
and the pipeline companies that supply 
the gas to local utilities. The origins of the 
current price explosion go back to the cold 
winter of 1976-77, when gas shortages 
forced many schools and factories to shut 
down temporarily After that disaster. 
Congress decided to spur new production 
by passing the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978, which called for the gradual phase¬ 
out, through 1984, of price controls on gas 
produced from new wells. The law set 
guidelines on how much the cost of gas 
could go up each year. Pipeline companies, 
eager to ensure future gas supplies, signed 
numerous long-term contracts with pro¬ 
ducers, in which it was often agreed that 
prices would rise. Now, even though gas is 
abundant, the pipelines are locked into 
those contracts. 

To make matters worse, the regula¬ 
tions that have evolved from the Natural 
Gas Policy Act have discouraged produc¬ 
ers from holding down their costs. The 
rules identify some 28 categories of gas, as 
well as price ceilings that vary widely. In 
general, the newer a gas well is and the 
deeper it is, the more money a producer 
can charge. Naturally, producers have an 
incentive to drill new and expensive deep 
wells rather than sell cheaper gas from 
existing fields. 

T he system has become so complicated 
that no one can be certain what would 
happen if controls were lifted immediate¬ 
ly instead of being phased out. The Rea¬ 
gan Administration supports quick de¬ 
control, but has not pressed the issue 
because of strong opposition in Congress 
and criticism from consumer-protection 
groups. The Washington-based Consum¬ 
er Energy Council of America contends 
that faster decontrol would add $400 a 
year to the average gas bill. But Charles 
M. Butler III, the Reagan-appointed 
chairman of the Federal Energy Regula¬ 
tory Commission, argues that if controls 
were removed and pipelines were allowed 
to renegotiate their long-term contracts, 
gas prices might actually fall. He reasons 
that only the laws of supply and demand, 
rather than the laws of Congress, can 
bring about the most rational gas prices ■ 




Brazil is noted for being the 
world’s largest coffee exporter. 
But the Brazilian economy 
doesn’t grow and thrive on coffee 
exports alone. 

Last year, more than half of 
Brazil’s 23 billion U.S. dollars 
in exports consisted of industrial 
products and sophisticated 
services. Compare this with 1970, 
when exports totaled a mere 
2.748 billion U.S. dollars. 

Today, thanks to this nation’s 
development of economical, 
efficient hydroelectric power - 
with a potential estimated at 
213.000 MW - Brazil ranks as one 
of the ten most heavily indus¬ 
trialized nations in the West. 
Between 1970 and 1980, 
agricultural production increased 
66.7%. And now, Brazil is close 


to becoming the second largest 
food exporter in the world. 

In addition, Brazil also exports 
planes, ships, shoes, 
canned sweets, textiles, diverse 
technology... and many other 
products and services to 
key markets spanning the globe. 
In recent years, the average 
yearly increase in Brazil’s Gross 
National Product has heen one 
of the highest in the world. And, 
per capita income in 1981 was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 
Brazil has a national territory of 
8 1/2 million square kilometers 
and a population of 120 million, 
half under 20 years of age. 

Gross savings are equal to 25% 
of the GNP. 

And, to keep pace with all this 
development, Brazil has a great 
bank with 70 agencies abroad 
and 2,000 branches within 


the nation's borders. That bank 
is Banco do Brasil. 

Since it opened its first overseas 
agency in 1941, Banco do Brasil 
has been a principal link between 
foreign investors and Brazilian 
businessmen. 

Today, Banco do Brasil stands as 
the main financial agent 
of Brazil. With its help, you c&n 
discover all of Brazil’s financial 
potential in the areas of business 
dealings, investments, 
and mutually profitable joint 
ventures with your Brazilian 
counterparts. 
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Ybur gateway to business in Broz£ 


OVER 2.000 BRANCHES IN BRAZIL • BRANCHES AND OFFICES IN ABIDJAN ' AMSTERDAM • ANTOFAGASTA • ASUNCION • ATLANTA • BARCELONA 
BOGOTA • BRUSSELS • BUENOS AIRES • CAIRO • CARACAS • CASABLANCA « CHICAGO • COCHABAMBA • COLON • CONCEPCION • DAKAR • DALLAS 
FRANKFURT • GENEVA • GRAND CAYMAN • HAMBURG • HOUSTON • LAGOS • LA PAZ • LIBREVILLE « LIMA • LISBON • LONDON • LOS ANGELES • MACAO 
MADRID • MANAMA • MENDOZA • MEXICO CITY • MIAMI • MILAN • MONTEVIDEO • MONTEVIDEO (OLD CITY) • NEW YORK • OPORTO • PANAMA 
PARI9 • PARIS (OPERA) • PAYSANDU * PUERTO PRESIDENTE STROliSNER • QUITO • RIVERA • ROME • ROTTERDAM • SAN FRANCISCO • SAN JUAN 
SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA • SANTIAGO • SINGAPORE • STOCKHOLM • SYDNEY • TEHRAN * TOKYO • TORONTO • TUNIS • VALENCIA • VALPARAISO 
VIENNA • WASHINGTON • ?URtCH . , , , , , 
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Crown First Class. 

An enviable position to be in. 
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THE SEARCH FOR ALEXANDER 


THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 
New York 


HU: 





OCTOBER 27 through 
JANUARY 3 


“SEARCH is a superb tribute to an ancient (4th and 3rd century B.C.) culture that is one of the 
richest sources of Western Civilization.” San Francisco EXAMINER 


“The metalwork, jewelry, and sculpture in gold, silver, and bronze are splendid_But, the high¬ 

light of the show are sixteen objects unearthed from what is believed to be the tomb of Alexander’s 
father, Philip the Second. Inside, a solid gold burial casket with exquisite ornamentation, and a 
large gold wreath of oak leaf and acorns overwhelming in its richness and detail. They only hint at 
the greatness that was Alexander.” WBZ-TV, Boston 


‘“The Search for Alexander,’ a major loan exhibition of Greek art and artifacts..., is proving to be a 
very popular exhibit.” CMcago TRIBUNE 


“...the show is rich in art and artifacts, gold, silver, marble, iron, bronze and clay from the fourth 
century B.C., when Alexander ruled Macedonia and made himself master of Greece, lord of Egypt, 
sovereign of the great Persian empire, and began the conquest of India.” 

SMITHSONIAN, Washington, DC 


“... academically important and extraordinarily beautiful show... For in ‘Alexander,’ we discover 
where our own civilization came from. In ‘Alexander,’ we discover our roots.” 

THE TIMES-PICAYUNEISTATES-ITEM, New Orleans 


The Exhibition has been made possible by the National Bank of Greece, Time Incorporated, 
and Mobil, with the cooperation of the Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences. 
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Sheepish Rabbit 

New model from Volkswagen 

T he Volkswagen Rabbit, introduced in 
1975 as the replacement for the home¬ 
ly but lovable Beetle, has never won as se¬ 
cure a place in the hearts of American car 
buyers. Last week Volkswagen dealers be¬ 
gan showing off a racy new Rabbit model 
called the GTI that is designed to put 
some hop back into the elderly car line. 
Mixing its animal metaphors, Volks¬ 
wagen describes the GTI as “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.” In fact, it is a slickly 
styled jack rabbit, with new trim and a 
bigger engine, that is designed to be driv¬ 
en like a sports car. 

At about $10,000 fully equipped, the 
GTI sells for three times as much as the 
original $2,995 Rabbit. The base price of 
interim Rabbits climbed steeply—more 
than $400 annually on average—which is 
the biggest reason Volkswagen's U.S. 
sales have slumped from 570,000 (nearly 
all Beetles) in 1970 to about 175,000 (in¬ 
cluding 100,000 Rabbits) this year. 

Volkswagen has also been slow to re¬ 
act to changes in the U.S. car market. Af¬ 
ter keeping the Beetle in production for 30 
years, it confidently expected to be able to 
sell Rabbits until 1990. But competitors 
were quick to copy the Rabbit s front- 
wheel design and efficient use of interior 
space. Today’s car buyers can choose 
from a number of similar-looking makes, 
including the Mazda GLC, which sells for 
$5,295, and Chrysler’s $5,840 Plymouth 
Horizon and Dodge Omni Those base 
prices are well below the $6,290 for the 
standard Rabbit. In a desperation move 
last May, Volkswagen cut the sticker 
price of the Rabbit by up to $625. Not 
only did sales remain weak, but a compa¬ 
ny executive conceded that the firm was 
losing about $600 on every car it sold. 

Instead of stressing economy, Volks¬ 
wagen has decided to make a virtue of the 
car’s higher price. In a new advertising 
campaign, it stresses the Rabbit's made- 
in-Germany heritage of quality engineer¬ 
ing and reliability. Admits James Fuller, 
vice president of Volkswagen of America: 
“We are aiming at the customer of higher 
expectations.” Whether that strategy will 
work remains to be seen. For the first nine 
months of this year. Rabbit sales plum¬ 
meted 43.4% below 1981's figure, and 
Volkswagen’s share of the U.S. auto mar¬ 
ket stood at a meager 1.9%, well below the 
5% won by the Beetle in the 1970s. In Sep¬ 
tember, former General Motors Execu¬ 
tive James Mcl ernon resigned as presi¬ 
dent of Volkswagen of America and was 
replaced by Noel Phillips, a marketing 
executive from South Africa. With sales 
running far behind projections, the com¬ 
pany has canceled plans to build cars at a 
second U.S. plant in Sterling Heights, 
Mich., and has put the $300 million facili¬ 
ty, which it never used, up for sale. 

Many auto industry observers believe 
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President Noel Phillips with the sporty GTI 


thai Volkswagen needs a replacement for 
the Rabbit, a move Industry Analyst 
Maryann Keller of Paine Webber Mitch¬ 
ell Hutchins terms " essential.” Despite 
rumors that a new model is on the way, 
company officials deny such plans. Insists 
Carl Hahn, chairman of Volkswagenwerk 
AG. the parent company: “We don't want 
to offer the consumer a new shape every 
day.” Yet as long as Japanese and U.S. 
automakers can nibble into Volkswagen's 
market by behaving like sheep, it will take 
more than a wolf in sheeps clothing to re¬ 
vive the company’s sales. ■ 

El Als A nguis h 

Violent clashes on the runway 

T he vote by Israel's Cabinet early last 
week to dissolve El Al, the country's 
national airline, sparked the most shock¬ 
ing labor confrontation of many in the 
carrier’s strife-torn history. On Tuesday 
hundreds of protesting El Al workers 
stormed the Ben-Gurion International 
Airport outside Tel Aviv. The demonstra¬ 
tors flattened tires on the cars of El Al 
officials, ransacked the airline's offices, 
roughed up newsmen and burned effigies 


of the members of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin s government while shouting, 
"Begin ben zonah 1 Begin is an s.o.b.l!” 

By Wednesday the swarm of El Al 
workers at the airport had swelled to 
1.000, most of whom brought along their 
wives and children. The families lay down 
on the runways in an effort to stop the 
flights of other airlines. When El Al pilots 
parked two Boeing 747s and one 707 on 
the main runway, the airport was forced 
to shut down for nearly 24 hours. Because 
there were women and children among 
the protesters, the government ordered 
the police to go easy. Only seven workers 
were arrested, but six demonstrators and 
eight policemen were injured in scuffles. 

Confronted by a mounting crisis. Be¬ 
gin asked government negotiators to re¬ 
sume talks with the El Al employees. Ap¬ 
peased for the moment, most of the 
protesters quietly left the airport Thurs¬ 
day morning. Several Israeli newspapers 
in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv accused Begin 
of backing down in the face of violence. 

The main issue in the conflict is man¬ 
agement's demand for more control over 
airline operations. As things now stand, 
the eight employee unions have the power 
to veto most policy decisions. Airline offi¬ 
cials would like, for example, to be able to 
lay off workers without union approval. 
Having lost $202 million since 1978, man¬ 
agement argues that 1,000 of El Al’s 5,000 
employees must be dismissed for the car¬ 
rier to be profitable. 

In the past ten turbulent years, El Al 
has endured 69 strikes, and the strength of 
its unions has grown steadily. The govern¬ 
ment insists that if the unions do not agree 
to surrender much of their power by mid- 
November, it will dissolve El Al. If that 
happens, the government may create a 
new airline or sell El Al's assets. The 
unions believe that Begin is bluffing. 
Three previous governments threatened 
to shut El Al down but later relented. This 
time, however, El Al President Itzhak 
Shander says, “Enough is enough.” ■ 
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Drumming up Soviet trade 


V odka and good feeling flowed the last 
time an entourage from the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Trade and Economic Council, 
composed of high-powered American 
businessmen, met with Soviet leaders in 
Moscow. That was in 1978, before crises 
in Afghanistan and Poland chilled East- 
West relations and put an end to the 
group's Moscow trips. But last week the 
eight-year-old organization, whose 210- 
member roster includes such capitalist 
colossi as Xerox Corp. and RCA Corp., 
revealed that it is heading back on anoth¬ 
er trade-promotion trip Nov. 16 Says Mi¬ 
chael Forrestal, a past council president: 
“U.S. executives generally feel that it is 
wise for the two largest industrial coun¬ 
tries to maintain trade relations." 

Members of the group, which main¬ 
tains offices in New York and Moscow, 
have been battered by both the recession 
and trade sanctions. A French subsidiary 
of one member. Dresser Industries, was 
penalized for delivering giant compres¬ 
sors for the Euro-Soviet pipeline. Cater¬ 
pillar Tractor Co., another member, lost 
millions of dollars in orders. 

Washington is officially saying little 
about the trip, during which the 200 
American delegates may attend a din¬ 
ner with Soviet President Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev. Delegates are fully aware, however, 
that they must avoid running afoul of 
the U.S. ban on the sale of certain high- 
technology products as well as those re¬ 


lated to the pipeline. The purpose of the 
two-day visit, says Council Spokesman 
William Forrester, will be to “seek ways 
of expanding permissible trade." That 
leaves the door open for a vast array of 
products ranging from spark plugs to 
fertilizer 

European businessmen, many of 
whom deeply resent U.S. demands that 
they stop selling the Soviets pipeline 
equipment produced under American li¬ 
censes, were philosophical. Says a Euro¬ 
pean Community official' "I’m not sur¬ 
prised by the trip. There are lots of people 
in the U.S. who want to do business as 
usual with Moscow, just as there are in 
Europe." 

The Soviets' hunger for foodstuffs and 
farm equipment should dominate the ses¬ 
sions. The U.S. delegation is heavy with 
firms in businesses related to agriculture, 
such as Cargill, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and International Harvester Co. Says 
Alfred Murrer, a council director and 
chairman of the Gleason Works in Roch¬ 
ester, N.Y., a leading machine-tool mak¬ 
er: "We’re the only country that can help 
them solve their farm problems." 

Last week American officials con¬ 
firmed in talks with the Soviets in Vienna 
that the U.S. stands ready to sell them a 
whopping 23 million metric tons of grain 
in the current fiscal year Moscow bought 
13.7 million tons during fiscal 1982 

Grain sales helped push U.S. exports 
to the Soviet Union to $2 4 billion in 1981, 
up from $1 5 billion the year before. Al¬ 
though East-West relations have been bit¬ 
terly strained, business has a way of get¬ 
ting done. ■ 


Floating Bonds 

Better deal from the Treasury 

W hen it comes to investing, few buys 
have been as disappointing as U.S. 
savings bonds Since the program was set 
up in 1935, some $258 billion has been 
poured into the bonds. But because of in¬ 
flation, bonds redeemed in recent years 
have been paid off in dollars worth much 
less than those invested. Though a yield of 
9% has been available on EE series issues 
since 1981, sales have been slow. 

Last week the U.S. Treasury Depart¬ 
ment unveiled a new, potentially higher- 
yielding certificate designed tc help 
lure savers back to bonds. The new 
bonds, offered in denominations of $50 
or more, will have ten-year maturities 
and pay interest ai a floating rate with 
a floor that guarantees investors a mini¬ 
mum of 7 .SV* annually if held for at least 
five years. Higher rates will be paid if 
the yields on the Government s Treasury 
bonds and notes rise during the 
period. Though savers will n< know for at 
least five years just how much more than 
7.59? annually they stand to collect, the 
floating-rate provision at least helps 
protect them against rising interest rates 
and inflation. 

One investor who obviously thought 
he saw a good deal coming was Ronald 
Reagan. No sooner had he unveiled the 
new program in an Oval Office ceremony 
than he whipped out a pen and signed up 
for regular purchases of the bonds under 
the White House's payroll savings plan. ■ 


Standing Tall at the Top 

R oger Birk, chairman of Merrill Lynch A Co., stands as 
tall on the job as in his profession. Birk presides over the 
largest U.S. brokerage house from a brown walnut stand-up 
desk that he uses for everything from reading mail to signing 
multimillion-dollar deals. He acquired 
the desk ten years ago to help relieve 
the agonizing backaches that plagued 
him after long hours in a chair. Those 
pains are gone now, but the desk has 
stayed. Says Birk: “I find it pleasant 
and more practical than normal desks, 
and even tension easing." 

Birk is just one of the current crop 
Of top corporate executives who prefer 
to think on their feet. George Shinn, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
First Boston Corp., a leading invest¬ 
ment-banking house, has been a devot¬ 
ed stander for twelve years. Shinn, a 
Merrill Lynch alumnus who also had 
backaches, believes that tall desks are 
simply an outgrowth of evolution. Says 
he: “We crawled and walked on all 
fours before standing, so the upright 
, ’ posture is the most natural” Both 
V 


Shinn and Birk are following in the tradition of Edward Al¬ 
len Pierce, a Merrill Lynch founder who worked standing up 
until he was 90. Now several of Shinn’s colleagues at First 
Boston have acquired the habit. 

Xerox Corp. also has its share of officers who do their 
desk work standing. Chairman C. Peter McColough has used 
a stand-up desk for two decad e s, and a severe back problem 
led President David T. Kearns to get 
one a year and a half ago. Wayland 
Hicks, a Xerox vice president, works 
from a high desk that he can lower. 

The taste for tall living has not giv¬ 
en much lift to furniture firms since 
most executives have their desks cus¬ 
tom-made. Shinn sketched an antique 
schoolmaster's lectern that he came 
across in New England, and had a car¬ 
penter copy the design. A specially built 
stand-up desk may cost $4,000or more. 

Stand-up executives still keep sit- 
down desks in their offices, but they use 
them mainly for meetings. Some, like 
Fenwick Crane, chairman of the Fam¬ 
ily Life Insurance Co. of Seattle, avoid 
them as much as they can. Asked when 
Chairman Crane used his, his secre¬ 
tary, Mirny Fisker, replied, “To read 
the Walt Sin* Journal" 


JOHN MC4BAIL 
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Goldin 
the Ear East 



Our experience in 

f old is based on a 
anking tradition 
that dates back 
more than a cen¬ 
tury. Today, the 
banks in Trade 
Development Bank 
Holding Group 

are among the leaders in this specialized field. RNB 
New York, for example, buys and sells more gold than 
any other US bank. In fact, they sell more gold in a 
month than any other US bank in a year, worldwide. 

Through our network of offices we trade gold 
24 hours a day. So we can arrange your transactions 
any time, practically anywhere in the world. 

Much of this gold trading is done on behalf of 
individual buyers and sellers, but it is significant that 
more than 200 other banks come to RNB for their 
own gold purchases. We at RNB buy directly from cen¬ 
tral banks, governmental mints and major refineries. 


The man with exceptional goals 
needs an exceptional bank. 


Moreover, we buy 
in quantity and 
can handle transac¬ 
tions of any size. 

If you’re 
investing in gold 
these days, our 
expertise is defi- , 
nitely worth having 
on your side. It’s available to you in Hong Kong through 
Republic Bullion (Far Hast) Ltd., 607-609 Connaught 
Centre, telephone 5-210143. In Singapore, contact Repub¬ 
lic National Bank of New York (Singapore) Ltd., 1101 
Bangkok Bank Building, Cecil Street, telephone 2240355. 

RNB: US$ 8.7 billion in total assets; US$ 678 million in 
stockholder's equity. TDB Holding Group: US$ 134 billion 
in assets; US$ LI billion in capital and loan funds 
employed. All figures as of June 30 t 1982. 

Republic National Bank of New York-America's 23th largest 
bank. Affiliates and representatives in 27 cities around the world. 



Republic National Bank of N.Y (Singapore) Ltd. 
Republic Bullion (Far East) Ltd. 

Affiliates of Republic National Bank of New York 
Members ofTrade Development Bank Holding Group 

At left, the Connaught Centre, location of RNB’s Hong Kong offices. 















Source of a towering controversy: Inco's 1,250-ft. superstack, the world’s tallest, rises above clouds in Sudbury, Ont. 
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COVER STORY 

The Sile nt Scourg e 

Subtle but lethal, acid rain is shaping up as the ecological issue of the 80s 


When the cold rains kept on and killed 
the spring, it was as though a young person 
had died for no reason. 

— Ernest Hemingway. A Moveable 
Feast 

N owadays the devastation brought 
by the rains is so silent, invisible 
and pervasive that even a natural- 
ist of Hemingway's stature would 
have difficulty imagining it. The killer is 
called acid rain, it is a particularly mod¬ 
ern. postindustrial form of ruination, a 
blight as widespread and careless of its 
victims, and of international boundaries, 
as the winds that disperse it. One worried 
environmentalist, struck by the gradual, 
inexorable course of destruction, was 
moved to call it “a catastrophe of a lei¬ 
surely kind, trouble building up a shower 
at a time.'' 

The consequences, however, are 
numbingly real. In the northeastern U.S., 
Canada and Northern Europe, acid rain 
is reducing lakes, rivers and ponds to eeri¬ 
ly crystalline, lifeless bodies of water, kill¬ 
ing off everything from indigenous fish 
stocks to microscopic vegetation. In the 
process, acid rain is suspected of spiriting 
away mineral nutrients from the poor soil 
upon which forests thrive. Acid rain's 
corrosive assault on buildings and water 
systems costs untold millions of dollars 
annually. In addition, it is believed to 
pose a substantial threat to human health, 

-JL- 


mainly by contaminating public drinking 
water. One Swedish researcher goes so far 
as to suggest that acid rain may cause leu¬ 
kemia. Says Canadian Minister of the 
Environment John Roberts: “Acid rain is 
one of the most devastating forms of pol¬ 
lution imaginable, an insidious malaria of 
the biosphere.” 

That assessment is not universally 
shared. The main dissenters are, predict¬ 
ably. cost-conscious government officials 
and lobbyists for the utility industry. 



Smoke-belching plants In the Ruhr Valley 

Far away, a woman s hair turned green. 


whose coal- and oil-burning power plants 
are widely believed to be predominant 
contributors to the still obscure atmo¬ 
spheric chemistry that produces acid 
rain. Recently retired U.S. Energy Secre¬ 
tary James Edwards has declared cor¬ 
rectly, though irrelevantly, that “99.9% of 
all rain is of an acid nature” and “is good 
for crops because a little acid rain helps to 
neutralize the soil ” Added Edwards with 
barely concealed sarcasm: “If you dig 
down in glacial ice, it's more acid than 
the rain we have today, so I wonder what 
smokestacks from a couple of billion 
years ago were responsible.” In fact, reli¬ 
able studies show that average precipita¬ 
tion today is 100 times as acidic as 180- 
year-old ice cores in Greenland. 
Nevertheless, spokesmen for the public 
utilities have lost no time in picking up 
the battle cry. Says W.S. White, chairman 
of American Electric Power, one of the 
nation's largest utility holding companies: 
“Acid rain is natural ” 

The increasingly bitter controversy 
over acid rain has already become a major 
issue between the U.S. and Canada. For 
the past year, the government of Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau has mounted a 
sophisticated campaign to persuade the 
U.S. Congress that uncontrolled, high-sul¬ 
fur emissions from power plants in the 
U.S. are largely responsible for the poten¬ 
tial devastation of Canadian forests and 
waterways by acid rain. Canada is press- 






An unlikely scene of devastation: the acid-laden waters of Big Moose Lake in the tranquil western Adlrondacks 
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ing for an immediate 50 v /t cut in the level 
of high-sulfur emissions in the U.S. by 
1990. a measure that would cost U.S. utili¬ 
ties—and consumers—an estimated $2.5 
billion to $4 billion a year. 

At an acid-rain symposium last 
month in Pittsburgh, U.S. Environmental 
Protection Administrator Anne Gorsuch 
defended the U.S. position by pointing 
out that “by the end of 1983, the federal 
Government shall have spent $64 5 mil¬ 
lion” on acid-rain research. But she cau¬ 
tioned that the U.S. was not about to 
“jump” toward any unproved solutions 
Said Gorsuch: “Our experience of recent 
years should teach us not to rush in with 
quick fixes where we know we have an 
inadequate understanding of existing 
conditions.” 1 or his part, Canadian Min¬ 
ister of the Environment Roberts has 
publicly accused the U.S of "foot drag¬ 
ging” on the issue. Said Roberts: “Acid 
rain is the single most im¬ 
portant irritant in Canadi- 
an-American relations.” 

Besides setting the U.S 
against its northern neigh¬ 
bor, the intensifying debate 
over acid rain is pitting fac¬ 
tions of Congress against 
one another, the scientific 
community against itself, 
and environmentalists 
against industry in what is 
shaping up as one of the 
most heated policy strug¬ 
gles of the 1980s At the mo¬ 
ment, there are as many 
questions as answers about 
acid rain. Among the most 
important: Who or what is 
to blame for acid rain? How 
urgent is the problem? 

What, finally, should be 
done about it? If any one 


thing is certain, it is that acid rain is taken 
very seriously by all sides As the U.S. 
State Department's Robin Porter puts it, 
“We regard acid rain as one of the most 
serious environmental issues facing the 
world, and we are anxious to find ways to 
deal with it.” 

Precisely how acid rain forms in the 
atmosphere is still a mystery to scientists. 
Such natural processes as volcanic erup¬ 
tions, forest fires and the bacterial decom¬ 
position of organic matter can produce 
the acidic sulfur and nitrogen compounds 
that form acid rain. But most experts be¬ 
lieve that the current problem is traceable 
to electrical generating plants, industrial 
boilers and smelting plants that release 
sulfur dioxide ISO 2 ) and nitrogen oxides 
(NOx) into the atmosphere, as well as 
acidic soots and traces of toxic metals 
such as mercury and cadmium. When 
they are vented into the air by tall smoke¬ 



stacks, molecules of SO 2 and NOx are 
caught up in prevailing winds, where they 
interact, in the presence of sunlight, with 
vapor to form dilute solutions of nitric and 
sulfuric acids—or acid rain. 

The actual acidic “depositions,” as 
scientists prefer to call them (acid “rain” 
also takes the form of dry particles, snow 
and fog), often turn up days later hun¬ 
dreds of miles from the source of emission. 
Though researchers have experimented 
with such devices as tracking balloons to 
trace the airborne path of pollutants, no 
technology yet exists to prove where any 
one acid rainfall originated. The effects of 
acid rain, though also imperfectly under¬ 
stood, are much clearer. Defined as pre¬ 
cipitation with a pH below 5.6/ acid rain 
changes the pH level of lakes and rivers 
when it falls directly on them. On land, it 
is absorbed into the soil, where it can 
break down natural minerals such as cal¬ 
cium, potassium and alumi¬ 
num, and carry them into 
the substrata, drawing 
away or leaching a key 
source of nutrients for trees 
and plants. The process 
continues as the precipita¬ 
tion makes its way along 
bedrock and finally into 
nearby bodies of water, of¬ 
ten with a deadly burden of 
toxic metals that can stunt 
or kill aquatic life. Eventu- 


SHEGCL—BLACK STAR 


A researcher tests the acidity of a New England lake during the spring thaw 

More than 200 lakes in upstate New York are acid dead and fishless. 


♦The pH scale is scientific short¬ 
hand for measuring acidity or al¬ 
kalinity. The scale ranges from 0 to 
14. A neutral solution is pH 7. Be¬ 
cause pH values are logarithmic. 
pH I is ten times as acidic as pH 2. 
100 times as acidic as pH 3. and so 
on. Thus the worst acid rainfall 
measured in the U.S., pH 2.3 at 
Kane. Pa., in 197$. had about 
1,000 times the acidity of pure rain. 
pH 5.6. 
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Collecting Ice for analysis In an acid precipitation study at New York’s Whlteface Mountain 

ally, as the water becomes increasingly 
/ p acidic with successive rainfalls, the lake 
. ? or river becomes oddly clear and bluish. 

^jjs Its surviving micrcx)rganisms become 

trapped beneath a layer of sphagnum 
/ * moss on the bottom » so that afflicted bod- 

f ies of water cannot support any but the 

most primitive forms of life. Some areas, 
HIE HiMllHp rich in alkaline limestone, are able to re- 

^^^B Wj^t sist the assault by "buffering,'’ or neutral- 

mOmt \ ^Hfe k| izing acid precipitation. Not so in large 

Ij.areas of eastern Canada, New England 
|H| and Scandinavia, where thin, rocky top- 

soil left by glaciers millions of years ago 
make them particularly vulnerable to 
acid rain. 

' IHIPW Canadian environmental officials 

7 M P ro J ect the loss of 48,000 lakes by the end 

f M of the century if nothing is done to curb 
I acid rain. Already, they estimate, 2,000 to 
m lakes in Ontario have become so 

B acidified that they can longer support 
1 -JH trout and bass, and some 1,300 more in 
.JUS Quebec are in the process of being de- 
A new breed of acid-resistant trout stroyed. In Nova Scotia, nine rivers used 

(! ^_ w as spawning grounds by Atlantic salmon 
iHg no longer teem with fish during the 
spring. According to a recent Gallup poll, 
77% of all Canadians believe that acid 
jmH rain is the gravest environmental problem 

I^^KgpB . , * Concern is also rising in Western 

Europe. Thousands of Swedish school- 
m/g children recently launched a postcard 

_ ,, , , „ , , campaign against the West German gov- i 

ernment, protesting acid rain that is said 
*■* to originate in the highly industrialized 

Plankto n, only survivors fai a Norway lake; lime Is pumped into a Swedish lake to neutralize acidity 




Ruhr area. Nearly 20% of Sweden’s 
100,000 lakes have suffered the effects of 
acid precipitation. Although some have 
been treated with massive doses of lime to 
neutralize acidification temporarily, 4,000 
to 9,000 of them have nevertheless sus¬ 
tained serious biological damage. In the 
village of Lilia Edet, on the west coast of 
Sweden, well water turned so acidic that 
copper plumbing lines corroded, turning 
the hair of one unfortunate farmer's wife 
"green as a birch in spring,” according to 
a Swedish environmentalist. In Norway’s 
Tovdal River area, 175 of266 lakes are se¬ 
verely acidified. The suspected cause: 
emissions from industrial centers in West 
Germany, Belgium and The Netherlands. 
For its part, West Germany suffers an es¬ 
timated $800 million in timber losses an¬ 
nually, apparently because of acid rain. 
The German farmers' association reports 
agricultural damage of another $600 mil¬ 
lion a year. 

i n the U.S., 10% of New England’s 226 
largest fresh-water lakes have suffered 
the ravages of acid rain. On Cape Cod 
in Massachusetts, fishery biologists 
have recently stopped restocking eight of 
the area’s top ten fishing ponds because 
the waters have become too acidic for 
young trout to survive; the onslaught has 
spurred some biologists to experiment 
with new breeds of acid-resistant fish. In 
the mid-70s, the Quabbin Reservoir in 
central Massachusetts became so acidic 
that it dissolved water conduits and fix¬ 
tures, producing unhealthy levels of lead 
in the region’s drinking water. Cost: $1 
million annually for neutralizing chemi¬ 
cals. In Maine, where the measured acid¬ 
ity of rainfall has increased 40 times in the 
past 80 years, high levels of toxic mercury, 
lead and aluminum in acidified streams 
have killed or deformed salmon embryos. 
Some 212, or 6%, of the lakes and ponds 
in New York State’s Adirondack moun¬ 
tains are acid dead and fishless. Damage 
caused by acid rain has also been reported 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Florida and 
California 

The damage is by no means confined 
to lakes and forests (see box). Envi¬ 
ronmentalists in Massachusetts estimate 
that it would cost $7.8 million to repair 
damage done to that state’s bronze mon¬ 
uments alone. In Poland, 45 miles to 
the east of the smoke-belching Lenin 
Steelworks in heavily industrialized 
Katowice, the gilded roof of the famous 
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16th century Sigismund Chapel was so 
badly pitted by acid ram that it had to 
be replaced 

Last summei environmental officials 
from 21 of the 33 nations that signed the 
1979 Geneva Convention on I ong-Range 
Transboundary Air Pollution pledging 
them to find ways to reduce sulfur emis¬ 
sions met in Stockholm s ultramodern 
Riksdag building for what proved to be an 
often heated three-day session to foige in¬ 
ternational standards for controlling acid 
rain Though scientists at the gathering 
conceded that sulfur-dioxide emissions 
have not increased significantly in either 
Europe or North America m recent years 
they nevertheless called for clear goals 
that would govern reductions m current 
levels of industrial pollutants Noting that 
as many as 1 5 million acres in Central Lu 
rope have been severely affected by acidi 
fication Anders Dahlgren then Swedish 
Minister of Agriculture warned that the 
demand for further research must not ob- 
scuie the immediate and unquestionable 
need for vigorous measures against the 
problem The U S and Britain among 
others staunchly argued for a more cau¬ 
tious approach based on further studies 

The first appearance of acid ram 
seems to have coincided with the onset of 
the Industrial Revolution m the mid-19th 
century British Chemist Robert Angus 
Smith first used the term in 1872 m a 600- 
page treatise examining links between 
the sooty skies over Manchester Eng¬ 
land and the acidity he discovered m 
local precipitation Smith's pioneering 
work was all but forgotten until the post¬ 
war surge of industrialization brought 
about an increasing use of fossil fuels and 
greater public awareness of the dangers of 
pollution Gene Likens of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, leading a team of scientists study¬ 
ing the Hubbard Brook Experimental 
Forest m New Hampshire in 1963, noted 
that rainfalls were remarkably acidic for 


the remote area But it was not until 1967 
that Swedish Soil Scientist Svante Oden 
observing increasingly acidic rainfalls 
over a period of time in certain areas 
etched acid rain into the consciousness 
of the scientific community by dramati¬ 
cally labeling it mans chemical war 
on nature 

Ironically the dispersion of airborne 
industrial pollution usually an urban 
concern was probably due to misguided 
government regulations In an attempt 
to reduce industrial smog m 1970 
the new US Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) required that industrial 
plants increase the height of their smoke¬ 
stacks The result of course was that 
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winds carried pollutants farther afield 
Prior to 1970 there were fewer than 
100 smokestacks over 500 ft m the east¬ 
ern U S mostly m the coal-nch region of 
the Ohio Valley, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia today there are more than 500 
including a score of stacks that tower over 
1 000 ft In Canada the countryside sur¬ 
rounding the huge Inco Ltd nickel 
smelter in Sudbury, Ont was so ravaged 
by sulfur-dioxide emissions 14 years ago 
that U S astronauts practiced moon¬ 
walking there beiore attempting the first 
lunar landing Now the Sudbury stack, at 
1 250 ft is the tallest m the world—and 
Canadian officials admit that it has been 
largely responsible for 20% of the sulfur- 


Areas of high sensivity 
to acid ram 


pH levels of rain (the lower the 
figure the higher the acidity) 
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dioxide emissions in eastern Canada 
The smoldering dispute between the 
U S and Canada is based on Ottawa's 
claim that approximately half of the esti¬ 
mated 12 million tons of acid absorbed by 
eastern Canada each year originates in 
the U S According to the Canadian Min¬ 
istry of the Lnvironmcnt, the U S gener¬ 
ates about 24 1 million tons of sulfur ^ox¬ 
ide a year, some 80 't of it from plants 
situated east of the Mississippi Ottawa 
readily admits to responsibility for half Us 
own acid-rain problem and concedes that 
Canadian emissions, estimated al about 
4 8 million tons annually, conti ibutc I OS 
to 25'< of acid rain m the US At the 
same time, however, the Trudeau govern¬ 
ment insists that the US exports about 
70 f t more acidic sulfates to C anada than 
the US receives in return Says t nvi- 
ronment Mmrster Roberts “Prevailing 
winds sweep up from the Gulf of Mexico 


Env ironment_ 

and the American Midwest, picking up a 
tremendous load of acid ram-causing 
emissions along the way We are at the 
end of a gigantic geographical exhaust 


The U S and C anada have long en¬ 
joyed a history of cooperation m tackling 
complicated, even costly, environmental 
issues, stretching back to the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, which created an 
international joint commission to deal 
with mutual problems of pollution, water 
supply and distribution of hydroelectric 
power The two countries formally signed 
a memorandum on acid rain in August 
1980 committing each to “the achieve¬ 
ment of necessary reductions" in sulfur 
and nitrate emissions President Reagan, 
speaking before a joint session of the Ca¬ 
nadian Parliament in March 1981, prom¬ 
ised “to work cooperatively to understand 
and control the air and water pollution 


that respects no borders." Even so, bilat¬ 
eral talks on acid ram initiated by the 
Carter Administration in 1979 seem to 
have reached an impasse Last February, 
Ottawa proposed to cut emissions in east¬ 
ern Canada by 50% over the next eight 
years, at an annual cost to Canadian con¬ 
sumers of $1 billion—if the U S would do 
the same * The Reagan Administration, 
which was swept into office in 1980 in 
part on promises to reduce Government 
regulation of industry, has turned aside 
the Canadian proposal as “premature " 
Washington's rejection has prompted the 
embittered Canadians to threaten to pull 
out of the bilateral talks Canadian offi¬ 
cials charge that the U S has stacked the 

"Canadian officials argue that the lower cost to Ca¬ 
nadians (SI billion $2 5 billion lo $4 billion for 
Americans), spread over a population of only 24 mil¬ 
lion one-tenth that of the U S tianslates into an in¬ 
dividual burden three to four times as heavy as U S 
consumets would beat if the proposal were accepted 


Another Heritage at Risk 

A rchitects, builders and sculptors in Europe were once 
content to protect their buildings and monuments from 
the ravages of wind and rain by rubbing them with linseed 
oil and various waxes. That was 300 years ago, long before 
the atmosphere over European capitals became foul with the 
corrosive byproducts of industrialization. Nowadays there 
are few public works of art or architecture that could be 
saved by such simple methods. 

In London, virtually every major historic building is suf¬ 
fering the ill effects of acid rain, from Westminster Abbey to 
the Tower of London. At St Paul’s Cathedral, started by 
Christopher Wren in 1675, up to an inch of Portland lime¬ 
stone has been worn away in some places, mostly by sulfur 
dioxide and other chemicals carried by London’s famous 

rain and fog. The northwest tower of the ___ 

fagade of the cathedral was recently 
cleaned and renovated at a cost of 
$590,000. In The Netherlands, statues 
and other decorations on the outside of 
the 457-yearold ’S Hertogenbosch Saint 
John’s Cathedral are "melting away like 
lollipops," according to Herman Teer- 
ing, an architect and restoration expert. 

Dry particles of sulfttr dioxide, cautions 
Jan Feenstra, a Dutch acid rain expert, 
can even infiltrate simple ventilation 
systems, playing havoc with old paper 
and books in museum archives. Sulfur 
dioxide in the air also creates black en¬ 
crustations, called "stone cancer," that 
have riddled Amsterdam’s Royal Palace 
on Dam Square and the nearby Rijks- > 
museum. All told, acid rain-rt luted de- * 
struction to historic Dutch monuments * 
and buildings totals an estimated $10 | 
million each year. In West Germany, ! 
damage to the Cathedral of Cologne 
alone costs $2 million a year to restore. 

In Rome, locally generated atmospheric 
pollution from auto exhaust fumes is 
blamed for defacing the marble relief of 
Trajan’s column. So too with the de- L_ _ 



by Jacopo della Quercia at San Petronio in Bologna. 

Stockholm’s 13th century Riddarholm Church’s distinc¬ 
tive cast-iron spire had suffered so much corrosion from acid 
rain that it had to be replaced in the 1960s. Tord Andersson, 
conservator at the Swedish Central Office of National An¬ 
tiquities, has now turned his attention to the church’s rapidly 
deteriorating sandstone Royal Burial Chapel, where, he 
says, "we think the main problem is acid rain." Why? "Be¬ 
cause the deterioration accelerated in the 20th century." 
Adds Andersson. "Acid rain is seldom the total problem, but 
if you can deal with it, you can minimize other troubles." 

A team of experts from University College in London 
has been carefully monitoring the amounts of sulfur dioxide 
and other pollutants in local rainfall. The preservation spe¬ 
cialists, including Robert Potter, Surveyor to the Fabric at St. 
Paul’s, are also experimenting with a variety of preventive 
treatments. The simplest involves washing the stone with 
-FUANKDARCH.Naw clean water sprayed from nozzles posi¬ 
tioned at short intervals in a small-diam¬ 
eter pipe. More sophisticated is a new 
stone preservative called Brethane. 
When sprayed on stonework, it leaves a 
thin, colorless film that is absorbed and 
forms a protective coating. The treat¬ 
ment, however, is expensive ($170 per sq. 
yd.) and irreversible. Stockholm’s An¬ 
dersson is working with a consolidant 
called Silica-Ester, a compound similar 
in makeup to natural cement (lime) in 
the stone, that retards internal decay. 

Such solutions axe, at best, stopgap 
measures. "I don’t think we can count on 
correction of the damage," says Anders¬ 
son. "We must change the content of air 
pollution." Indeed, the deterioration of 
some 100 medieval limestone churches 
on the Swedish island of Gotland in the 
Baltic became so acute that antiquities 
officials successfully forced local utilities 
to bum only low-sulfUr fuel oils, a reform 
that has become law throughout Sweden. 
"You can reduce the problem with con¬ 
servation,’’ warns Andersson, "but you 
can’t stop it." The patrons of Europe’s 
--- .1 rich, ever diminishing cultural and rdt~ 


terioration of a 15th century sculpture tonagedstattisatCologvMCattisdnri gious heritage would do well to take note. 
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study groups established by 
the Carter memorandum 
with scientists who have lit¬ 
tle or no background in 
studies of acid precipita¬ 
tion. The Canadians also 
accuse U.S. officials of “bla¬ 
tant efforts to manipulate" 
the talks by failing to attend 
scheduled sessions and end¬ 
less quibbling over widely 
accepted principles. 

Though U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz may 
have eased tensions some¬ 
what during his visit to Ot¬ 
tawa last week by promis¬ 
ing to move forward on the 
issue, the Administration 
seems in no hurry to get the 



pleted. “We cannot in good 
conscience, at this time, say 
fthat we have to move to a 
control program when the 
scientific court is still out " 
says Alan Hill, chairman of 
the U.S. Council for Envi¬ 
ronmental Quality. Echoes 
Chris Bernabo, the Admin¬ 
istration's coordinator for 
the twelve Government 
agencies involved in acid- 
rain research: “There is no 
question that man-made 
emissions contribute to the 
problem. The question is 
the relationship between 
emissions and deposits. We 
have a kind of back-of-the- 
envelope idea, but no hard 


talks back on track. Sources Canadian s prote st U.S . polici es on a cid rain during Reaga n's 1981 visit to Ot tawa scientific fact." 
in Washington say that Insisting the U.S. is largely to blame for the damage to their wilderness areas. Still, the Reagan Ad- 
there is a widespread feel- ministration has stepped up 

ing of antipathy toward the high-profile I mental services for Peabody Coal Co. of I its funding for acid-rain research to $22 


ing of antipathy toward the high-profile 
public lobbying undertaken by the Cana¬ 
dians and the manner in which the 
March proposal was announced to the 
press before it was formally presented to 
U.S. negotiators. “A lot of people on our 
side feel that there's been overly much 
rhetoric,*’ says a State Department offi¬ 
cial. “The Canadians introduced that 
proposal too early in the negotiations and 
it shattered their credibility." 

Even so, sentiment has been building 
in Congress to do something about acid 
rain. With the support of Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan of New York, Maine 
Senator George Mitchell and Connecticut 
Representative Toby Moffett have put 
forward legislative proposals that would 
amend the 1970 Clean Air Act to deal 
with the problem. The amendment would 
require industry in the 31 states east of 
the Mississippi to reduce sulfur-dioxide 
emissions by 10 million tons, or about 
35%, over ten years. According to a 
Congressional Budget Office study, the 
Mitchell-Moffett initiatives would raise 
utility bills in affected states by 4% to 8%. 
Largely because of official Washington's 
preoccupation these days with cutting the 
federal budget, the proposed amendment 
is likely to go nowhere this year. The fact 
does not discourage its supporters. Says 
Moffett: “Ducking the acid-rain problem 
now, while it continues to damage the 
ecosystems of the Northeast, only leaves 
it for future generations to tackle." 

The major Midwestern utilities, 
backed by Reagan Administration sup¬ 
porters, are unmoved by such views. Says 
Representative Edward Madigan of Illi¬ 
nois: “The scientific question ought to be 
answered first." Like Madigan, most ar¬ 
gue vociferously for more research on the 
causes of acid rain before billions of 
dollars are committed to its eradication. 
The industry's arguments are essentially 
threefold: 

► Scientific data on acid rain are still 
fuzzy, especially in the crucial matter of 
precisely who is responsible. “We can’t 
yet identify the smoking gun," claims 
John M. Wootten, director of environ- 


St. Louis, Mo. “Is it Ohio? Is it Illinois? Or 
is it some local source?" 

► At a time of economic stagnation, with 
record postwar unemployment, inflation 
and high interest rates, the costs of elimi¬ 
nating sulfur-dioxide emissions by install¬ 
ing expensive “scrubbers” (a system of 
bombarding flue gases with a solution of 
lime to reduce its sulfur content) are pro¬ 
hibitive and would likely mean produc¬ 
tion cutbacks. Peabody estimates, for ex¬ 
ample, that Midwestern utilities would 
lose up to 109 million ions of annual coal 
production and as many as 300,000 jobs if 
the proposed legislation became law. Dis¬ 
missing cost projections prepared by the 
Government, the electric industry esti¬ 
mates that total capital costs of reducing 
emissions would be a stiff $26 billion, 
which would require consumers to pay an 
extra $6.9 billion a year, raising their cur¬ 
rent fuel bills by 25%. 

► It is questionable whether the situation 
is dire enough to justify immediate action. 
Says Joseph Dowd, general counsel for 
American Electric Power, which serves 
2.5 million customers, in the Midwest: 
“This could break the economic back¬ 
bone of the Midwest. And there's no as¬ 
surance it will improve the acidity of rain¬ 
fall in the East.” 

- y insisting on further research 

into the causes of acid rain, the 
utility industry is clearly attempt¬ 
ing to buy time. Few spokesmen 
attempt to play down the issue. “It is our 
No. 1 priority, and along with interest 
rates, the priority of our customers,” says 
Peabody’s Wootten. Luther Heckman, 
head of an Ohio-based, industry-oriented 
group called the Coalition for Environ¬ 
mental Energy Balance, asserts that if a 
causal relationship between high sulfur 
emissions and acid rain is demonstrated 
beyond doubt, ‘Td be the first to tell you 
that we've got to start spending the 
bucks—if there is proof." 

Officially, the U.S. is reluctant to 
place the blame for acid rain on Midwest¬ 
ern utilities until further tjewarch is com- 


million in 1983, up from $18 million in 
1982. It is the only area outside the de¬ 
fense budget where an increase is 
planned. Says Bernabo: “This is a major 
acia test for the Administration. Some¬ 
thing will have to be done at some point.” 

Unfortunately, after 30 years of study¬ 
ing the problem, scientists are still sharply 
divided over two basic questions that lie at 
the center of the acid-rain controversy. To 
what extent are sulfur and nitrogen emis¬ 
sions responsible for acidity in rain, apart 
from natural causes? Will a reduction of 
emissions significantly reduce that acid¬ 
ity? A study released last year by the pres¬ 
tigious U.S. National Academy of Science 
tried to settle both issues by concluding 
that “circumstantial evidence" linking 
power-plant emissions to the production 
of acid rain was “overwhelming." The re¬ 
port noted that scientists in both North 
America and Europe have studied “thou¬ 
sands" of acidified lakes where natural 
geological or biological factors that might 
cause acidity were not present. The acad¬ 
emy concluded that cutting emissions 
could reduce acid in sensitive fresh-water 
lakes and rivers by as much as 50%. A 
1981 report by the U.S. National Clean 
Air Commission reached much the same 
conclusion. 

But other scientists have openly at¬ 
tacked the report of the National Acade¬ 
my. At a Washington press symposium 
on acid rain sponsored by the utility- 
funded Edison Electric Institute last May, 
four scientists insisted that acidity in 
rainfall may not be increasing at all, ar¬ 
guing instead that lakes and rivers are 
“changing in their biological makeup" 
because of local causes. The National 
Academy of Science report, charged 
Craig Wiedenstal, head of environmental 
studies at the Ohio Agricultural Research 
and Development Center, “oversimplifies 
the process of acidification." Another dis¬ 
senting scientist, S.Y. Tyree Jr., blasted 
the academy’s assertion that a 50% re¬ 
duction of emissions would improve the 
conditions of affected lakes. Tyree 
maintained that such an assertion had 
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“no basis whatsoever in science/’ 
That assessment is challenged by the 
majority of scientists currently involved in 
! acid-rain research. But few scientists 
would deny that there are important gaps 
in the knowledge of acid rain. Among the 
most important. 

► Thus far, researchers have been unable 
conclusively to trace increased acidifica¬ 
tion to a particular source of sulfate emis¬ 
sions. Scientists are currently working on 
computer models that are designed to pre¬ 
dict what happens to pollutants once they 
leave a smokestack. Such models, 
combined with follow-up studies 
from affected areas, could provide a 
firmer understanding of the process 
by which emissions are swept along 
by prevailing winds, chemically 
transformed into acid rain, and de¬ 
posited in faraway places. 

► Up in the clouds, the chemical 
reactions that transform SO^ and 
NOx into the sulfur and nitrogen 
compounds of acid rain are still im¬ 
perfectly understood. Studies are 
now under way using “cloud cham¬ 
bers,’' essentially large refrigeration 
units in which water vapor is cooled 
at a controlled rate to create artifi¬ 
cial clouds, to test pollutant gases in 
simulated atmospheric conditions. 


hoove us to read the last 20% just to make 
sure there's not a surprise ending." Lyons 
contends, along with responsible spokes¬ 
men for the major U.S. utilities, that wait¬ 
ing several years for more research to be 
completed is not “going to make that 
much difference." Because the acid-rain 
problem involves so many different disci¬ 
plines and so much poorly understood 
data, he says, “'we’re like a lot of blind 
men grabbing at an elephant." 

Most environmentalists familiar with 
acid-rain research would agree with Ly¬ 


T hough scientists have a good 
idea of the harmful effects 
of acid rain on fresh-water 
lakes and streams, they still 
are not certain precisely how much 
“acid loading," or stress, ecosys¬ 
tems can endure. The question is, in 
many respects, at the heart of the 
scientific debate over acid rain. The 
answer will ultimately determine 
what levels of acidification can be 
tolerated without causing undue 
damage. That, in turn, could help 
decide what emission levels should 
be allowed There are currently 140 
sampling stations spread through¬ 
out the U.S. and Canada and an¬ 
other 175 in Lurope that are care- Samp 
fully monitoring acid-rain levels. Abli, 
Until very recently, the impact 
of acid rain on forests was largely a matter 
of scientific speculation. But new research 
in the U.S. and West Germany strongly 
suggests that acid rain combines with 
traces of toxic metals emitted into the at¬ 
mosphere by fossil fuel-burning plants 
and leaches away important nutrients 
that sustain trees. In addition, scientists 
believe the mixture of acid rain and alu¬ 
minum trace elements in the soil is ab¬ 
sorbed by roots and can choke off a tree's 
water supply. Though the outcome could 
have serious consequences for the billion- 
dollar forestry industries in countries like 
Canada and West Germany, the results 
nonetheless do not conclusively prove 
that acid rain is the culprit. 

“It's as if we’re 80% of our way 
through reading a book." says Chicago 
Walter Lyons. “It may be¬ 




Sampllng Norway’s acidified Lake Ho vatn 

A blight that stirs even schoolchildren. 

atter ons if they felt assured that the wait would 
arch be a matter of only a few years. With an 
mgly increasing number of areas officially clas- 
with sified as “sensitive" to acid stress in both 
e at- North America and Europe, the majority 
lants of experts fear that more dramatic deteri- 
ients oration may begin before corrective mea- 
itists sures are taken. But their real concern is 
alu- that industrialists will continue to use de- 
i ab- laying tactics in order to put off costly 
ree's capital improvements necessary to reduce 
:ould emissions. Says Tom Brydges, a blunt- 
lion- spoken scientist with Ontario’s provincial 
► like environmental ministry: “Industry has to 
:sults understand that they can no longer use 
>rove the atmosphere as a garbage can. No one 
would design a plant these days that 
way dumped wastes into the nearest river, 
cago People probably argued that they couldn’t 
y be- afford sewer lines when they were throw¬ 


ing chamber pots out of windows. Those 
days are over.” 

The acid-rain controversy is funda¬ 
mentally political in nature. The U.S. and 
Canada disputed technical questions for 
years before entering into a cooperative 
agreement to clean up the Great Lakes in 
1972. Rather than delay further, both 
countries agreed to continue their investi¬ 
gations while the project went forward. In 
the case of acid rain, the difficulty is that 
there are not yet clear estimates of the 
economic costs incurred by countries 
BLACK STAR where acidification is reaching dan¬ 
gerous levels. Until such costs are 
added up, the heavily industrialized 
4 > nations are likely to be unwilling to 
spend the amounts necessary to 
stem emissions at the source. 

A three-year study completed 
in 1972 by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel¬ 
opment (o.e.c.d.) concluded that 
the costs in Western Europe of cut¬ 
ting emissions by half, $2.7 billion a 
year, would result in a roughly 
equivalent amount in savings— 
from lower health-care expendi¬ 
tures. less corrosion of exposed met¬ 
als, healthier crops and forests and 
improved fishing conditions. Infla¬ 
tion has since increased the region- 
[ al capital expenditure but that has 
not deterred the study's authors. 
Says one: “You don't have to re¬ 
search this subject to death before 
you know that the investment is 
worth it." 

Acid rain, borne on the winds 
of expanding industrialization, is 
becoming a problem of truly global 
dimensions. In the Soviet Union, 
where 80% of industrial investment 
now goes into building new fac¬ 
tories and plants, a handful of sci¬ 
entists have begun to warn of the 
dangers of uncontrolled atmo¬ 
spheric pollution. According to 
Professor Vlail Kaznacheyev, head 
of the Institute of Clinical and Ex¬ 
perimental Medicine at the Siberi¬ 
an branch of the Soviet Academy 
of Science, health problems are al¬ 
ready acute in the Kuznetsk basin of 
southwestern Siberia, an area dotted with 
coal and chemical plants. Said Kazna¬ 
cheyev: “It is turning out rubbish, driving 
people away and causing an accumula¬ 
tion of genetic defects." Similarly, Chi¬ 
nese scientists are beginning to worry 
about the effects of acid rain, especially in 
southern China, an area rich in high-sul¬ 
fur coal. Like the Soviets, the Chinese are 
intent on rapid industrialization and, 
though aware that possible remedies ex¬ 
ist, blink at the expense required to curb 
airborne pollution. That posture is a luxu¬ 
ry that the industrialized nations of the 
West, which have endured the problem 
for nearly a century, may no longer be 
able to afford. — By Rum* Hoyt*. 

Reported by Jay Branegan/Waablngton mad 
John ML Stott/ Ottawa, with other bureau* 
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Benson as Mills In Running Brave 

As a Marine lieutenant 
from South Dakota with a 
spotty athletic history, Billy 
Mills, now 44, came from no¬ 
where to win the 10,000-meter 
run at the 1964 Tokyo Olympic 
Games. In the long tradition of 
turning athletic accomplish¬ 
ment into movie magic, Mills' 
story is being beamed to 
the screen in Running Brave. 
(Mills is a Sioux Indian: run¬ 
ning brave, get it?) For the 
movie, due out next year. Ac¬ 
tor Hobby Benson, 76 (The Cho¬ 
sen). ran five miles a day for 
three months. “Runners have 
a certain look about them,” 
says Benson, “and there’s no 
way to cheat that.” 


Huddled in the dark with 
his sketchbook and his Venus 


HB pencil at a thousand out- 
of-town tryouts, Al Hlrschf eld 
has deftly cartooned the casts 
of Broadway-bound plays for 
the Sunday New York Times 
since 1925. And with his dis¬ 
tinctive, fine-lined style, 
Hirschfeld continues to be 
the foremost practitioner 
of his trade, a long-lived 
original with nary a suc¬ 
cessor in sight. Turning 
80 next June, he will be 
the subject of a number of 
planned retrospectives, includ¬ 
ing a major show next spring at 
Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum. 
Despite all his years on the 
aisle, Hirschfeld confesses to 
no special expertise in picking 
hits. “Once a play lands in 
New York," says he, “its future 
is in the lap of the gods.” After 
it has had its turn in his lap, of 
course. 


The entry in the 1954 Phil¬ 
lips Academy yearbook did 
not inspire confidence. No col¬ 
lege destination, no extracur¬ 
ricular activities and no nick¬ 
name (the crudest of blows at 
a Northeastern prep school). 
In fact his sole distinction as a 
senior was being voted “most 
cynical.” Still lacking a nick¬ 
name, Contemporary Artist 
Frank Stella, 46, returned to 
the school at Andover, Mass., 
where he first got a taste for 
art. The occasion was the 
opening of an exhibition of his 
and other artists’ work at the 
Addison Gallery of American 
Art, the only fiill-scale muse¬ 
um in the country run by a sec¬ 


ondary school. “That’s the 
advantage the wealthy have. 
They don't have to go far to see 
great art,” says Stella, manag¬ 
ing a little cynicism. 


She still subscribes to Vari¬ 
ety. of course, but for Deborah 
Baffin, 29, the hottest flash on 
her career these days comes 
from China. It seems that a 
few years ago her Nightmare in 
Badham County —one of those 
young-girls-from-the-city-up- 
against-a-violent-small-town 
TV dramas -was released in 
Chinese movie theaters and be¬ 
came a monster hit, with more 
than 2.5 million seeing it in 
Shanghai alone. So when her 
1980 movie. Touched by Love, is 
released in China next month, 
she will fly over for the first 
movie promotion tour ever by a 
Western actress. 


Flushed of face, a little 
white in the knuckles and after 


Bradbury: one giant step for man 


TIME, NOVEMBER*. 




Baffin: a new China doll 

a send-off of what appeared to 
be one tee many martoonies. 
Science Fiction Novelist Ray 
Bradbury, 62 ( Fahrenheit 451, 
The Martian Chronicles), ner¬ 
vously strapped himself into his 
seat. The master of intergalac- 
tic fiction was embarking on 
his first airplane flight. (He 
doesn't even drive, a rare feat 
for someone from Los Ange¬ 
les.) Bradbury, who set out by 
train and limousine, was re¬ 
turning home from Orlando, 
Fla., where he had taken part 
in the opening ceremonies of 
Disney's new Epcot Center. 
After over 40 years of earth- 
bound travel, how did he like it 
aloft? 'The stewardesses petted 
and smoothed my feathers,” he 
said happily. Will he go up 
again? “No, not often.” 

—fly £. Greydon Carter 
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Conservative Rebels on Campus 


Student editors and their papers are ready on the right 


Roger Brooks 


C rusading campus journalists: the 
phrase seems an echo from the dawn 
of the 1970s, when liberal young men and 
women in weathered jeans and lumber¬ 
jack flannels would rail impassionedly at 
college deans and Uncle Sam for sup¬ 
posed indifference to the will of the peo¬ 
ple. In the years since, campuses all but 
fell silent. Now students are 
crusading again, attacking 
the same ready targets but 
from a diametrically opposite 
direction: the right. 

Within the past two to 
three years, more than a doz¬ 
en conservative publications 
have sprung up on major 
American campuses, includ¬ 
ing Stanford and the pres¬ 
tigious Claremont Colleges 
in California; Northwestern 
and the University of Chica¬ 
go in the Midwest; Harvard, 
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E. William Cattan 


Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth in the Ivy 
League. The new generation of editors 
sounds just as embattled and indignant as 
its liberal forebears who condemned the 
war in Viet Nam. Michael George, 21. 
editor in chief of Northwestern's Review 
(circ. 6,000), sounds the clarion call of re¬ 
volt against the Establishment: "Liberals 
are the ruling class." 

The new conservative editors vary in 
approach from the scholarly, even pedan¬ 
tic, to the strident or downright offensive. 
The label conservative seems to embrace 
as many viewpoints on campus as in soci¬ 
ety at large, ranging from Jeffersonian 
calls for states' and individ¬ 
uals’ rights to Moral Majority 
attacks on feminism and 
abortion, and even some rac¬ 
ist-tinged critiques of affir¬ 
mative action. But the edi¬ 
tors, diverse as they are. trade 
notes and have come to con¬ 
stitute an informal network. 

That delights Columnist Wil¬ 
liam Buckley, a major patron 
of the Dartmouth Review and 
a hero to most of the rightist 
student editors. Buckley is 
enthusiastic: "I have for 30 
years maintained that the 
genuine dissidents at liberal 
colleges are conservatives.” 

The conservative upsurge 
, is;not purely spontaneous. 


Reviving the right on campus has been a 
deliberate goal of the Institute for Educa¬ 
tional Affairs, a New York-based foun¬ 
dation, whose roster of directors, which 
includes Authors Irving Kristol and Mi¬ 
chael Novak and Economist Murray 
Weidenbaum, looks like a Who's Who 
among conservatives. Funded by other 
foundations and by dozens of 
corporations, the I.E.A. since 
1980 has financed academic 
research and has given a total 
of more than $100,000 to 
some 15 student publications, 
in many cases enabling their 
birth. A grant made last Fri¬ 
day will launch a paper at the 
University of Louisville. Says 
former Treasury Secretary 
William Simon, a co-founder 
of the institute: "I view this 
whole business as a war of 
ideas.” 

Many student editors feel 
equally combative. Visually, 
their papers are often clut¬ 
tered and old-fashioned, but 
they argue their cases with 
blunt headlines and florid. 
Buckleyesque prose. Most are 
far more interested in opinion than in 
news. Says Roger Brooks, editor in chief 
of Princeton’s year-old Madison Report 
(circ. 2.500): “1 believe in saying what T 
think.” Paul Davies, president of the 
Stanford Review (circ. 1,000), agrees: “We 
are here to balance student debate.” Be¬ 



cause many papers begin as personal ve¬ 
hicles, some are short-lived. Those that 
survive may evolve: the University of 
Wisconsin’s weekly Badger Herald (circ. 
10,000) has been a conservative voice 
since 1969 but has gradually muted its at¬ 
tacks. Contends Editor John Stofflet: 
“Now people look to us for objective 
news.” Occasionally, ideolog¬ 
ical zeal, undergraduate high 
spirits and the general ab¬ 
sence of faculty supervision 
for these independent groups 
have led to rhetorical ex¬ 
cesses, which have often been 
retracted with apologies. 

At one campus the mer¬ 
ciless vitriol of a conservative 
weekly has provoked an un¬ 
easy, university-wide debate 
about just how much free 
speech a civilized community 
can tolerate. Pervading the 
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pages of the Dartmouth Review, founded 
in 1980, is a sophomoric brand of macho 
humor. An essay in its Oct. 18 issue spoke 
scornfully of a “never-never land where 
men are women and women are persons.” 
The same issue contained a mock memo 
berating student homosexuals: “Wasn’t 
the closet more comfortable than the 
trash bag? You guys could suffocate.” 
Contends Editor in Chief E. William Cat- 
tan: “We are writing for Dartmouth stu¬ 
dents. We have to make it spicy.” 

Far more serious than misfired jokes 
is the Review s repeated charge that Dart¬ 
mouth’s black students expect, and get, 
preferential academic treatment. Last 
year Co-Founder Keeney Jones wrote an 
article assailing affirmative action in 
what purported to be black street slang. In 
its annual critique of the curriculum in 
September, the Review disdained giving 
either women's studies or black studies 
the detailed analysis accorded to more 
traditional academic departments. Asked 
the Review rhetorically: “If Jews or Serbo- 
Croatians claimed victim status, and bit 
people, would they get their own depart¬ 
ments too?” 

The Review’s in¬ 
flammatory tone sug¬ 
gests that the editors 
seek to be agents pro¬ 
vocateurs. Fed up at 
last, Dartmouth’s fac¬ 
ulty of arts and sci¬ 
ences voted, 113 to 5, 
to “deplore the 
abuses of responsible 
journalism that have 
been a regular prac¬ 
tice of the Dartmouth 
Review." College 


Paul Davies 



The Stanford Review 


President David McLaughlin concurred. 
“Free expression is not a privilege, but a 
fundamental right,” he said. “When free¬ 
dom of expression is used relentlessly to 
attack the integrity of individuals or seg¬ 
ments of the community, it tests to the ut¬ 
most our commitment to this right.” 

Yale administrators tried to show 
similar restraint, but they now face court 
action after having enacted rules that 
could disenfranchise the staunchly anti- 
Soviet Yale Literary Magazine. In 
palmier days, the Lit though run by un¬ 
dergraduates, drew contributions from 
such men of letters as Rudyard Kipling 
and Ezra Pound. But it was moribund in 
July 1978, when Andrei Navrozov, a June 
graduate, purchased the rights to the 
name for $1. The revived Lit published 
highbrow but often right-wing articles, 
many by its publisher's father, Soviet Ex¬ 
ile Lev Navrozov. Critics contended that 
undergraduate editors held fancy titles 
but exerted little control; indeed, Havre- 
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zov called the Lit “an independent na¬ 
tional quarterly." The magazine was fi¬ 
nanced with $640,000 in grants obtained 
from many of the same benefactors that 
Yale taps for its general treasury. 

After prolonged internal debate, Yale 
ruled that to qualify to use the university's 
name, a college publication must give un¬ 
dergraduates editorial control. Navrozov 
sued to forestall enforcement of the rule. 
Taking his side was another, even more 
conservative Yale journal, the Free Press 
(circ. 10,000), a newspaper that was 
launched Oct. 4. 

Whatever the merits of the Lit's 
case, Navro7.ov is unusual among the 
new campus crusaders. Hardly any 
come from families of even modest liter¬ 
ary celebrity or deep political involve¬ 
ments. (One notable exception: Yale 
Free Press Publisher Charles Bork is the 
son of U.S. Appeals Court Judge Robert 
Bork, who, as President Nixon’s acting 
Attorney General, fired Watergate Spe¬ 
cial Prosecutor Archibald Cox during 
the Saturday Night Massacre.) Most of 
the right-wing student editors are white, 
male, middle-class products of suburbia; 
some receive financial aid, although 
their papers generally oppose federal 
loan programs. 

So far, the campus impact of the con¬ 
servative publications is hard to measure. 
They have not usually competed with es¬ 
tablished student papers for paid circula¬ 
tion; instead, most of the conservative 
journals are given away free to undergrad¬ 
uates. Despite selling ads, the papers rely 
on donations and on subscriptions from 
conservative alumni, who seek a vehicle to 
challenge university policies that they 
deem liberal. 

T he conservatives' victories to date 
have been modest. When a group of 
antiaborlion students were refused the 
auspices of Princeton's women’s center, 
the Madison Report helped lead a suc¬ 
cessful protest on their behalf. At Dart¬ 
mouth, Editor Cattan cites having per¬ 
suaded the college to keep the school’s 
post ofhee open on Saturdays. In its 
13th anniversary issue in September, 
Wisconsin's Badger Herald self-effacing- 
■ ly noted its achievements in getting the 
university to install more pencil sharp¬ 
eners and a more accessible supply of 
toilet paper. 

In fairness, conservative publications 
need time to take hold. Peter Keisler, an 
editor of Yale’s Free Press . contends that 
"lasting ideologies do not come overnight." 
A potential audience is certainly there. 
Notes Karen Tilbor, Princeton Universi¬ 
ty's assistant dean of student affairs: 
“These are conservative ti mes on campus." 
The problem for the right-wing press is to 
find a persuasive tone. Dartmouth’s Review 
has grabbed at lapels and won attention but 
few friends. The question for conservative 
college editors is whether a more intellectu¬ 
al, less yisceral approach can build a fol¬ 
lowing and win a few victories for their 
capse. —By WUHm A. Henry At 

Reported by Joeite Attinger/Bostmt 


I Hate New York 

EDMOND by David Mamet 

ou are not where you belong," a 
■ palmist cryptically tells the hero of 
David Mamet’s latest play. Edmond 
Burke (Colin Stinton) is not a classic con¬ 
servative who spells his first name differ¬ 
ently but a conventional 34-year-old who 
lives on Manhattan's Upper West Side in 
middle-class complacency. He takes the 
palmist literally. Informing his wife that 
she is no longer spiritually or sexually at¬ 
tractive to him, he abruptly leaves home. 
Thus begins an odyssey into the sordid in¬ 
ferno of an urban sub-world. 

Combining a lacerating ferocity with 
a sometimes silly sententiousness, the 


merse. That is the way.” The way to 
what? Quite probably, the way to under¬ 
stand and absorb the dark tenor and tem¬ 
per of the age, the kind of visceral aware¬ 
ness of anarchy that William Butler Yeats 
had in mind when he wrote, The blood- 
dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere/ 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned." 
Mamet's problem in Edmond is that his 
intuitional reach exceeds his dramatic 
grasp. He senses that the times are out of 
joint, that modern urban man is doing a 
slow dance on a killing ground, but he 
seems half in love with that gaudy, bawdy 
death. In the title role, Colin Stinton is 
stubbornly and sensitively convincing in 
his search for the decontaminated self—-a 
journey to salvation through the precincts 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. — By T.E. Kslem 



Stinton as Edmond, left , with hus tlers 

In search of the decontaminated self 


play unfolds in a couple of dozen revue- 
style blackouts without intermission. A 
stranger in a bar steers Edmond to a 
nightspot with B-girls, but Edmond 
quibbles over the whore’s price and de¬ 
parts in a rage. In swift succession, he is 
conned and savagely beaten up in a 
game of three-card monte, and thrown 
out of a fleabag hotel by a seedy clerk. 
He pawns his gold ring and buys a '’sur¬ 
vival knife." When a black pimp tries to 
mug him, Edmond rewards his assailant 
with a series of brutal kicks. After bed¬ 
ding a waitress pickup, he sinks the 
knife into her and kills her in a transfer 
of fury. Jailed, he is forced to perform 
fellatio by his black cellmate. Implausi¬ 
bly, the two become lovers. 

T here is a method in Mamet’s mod¬ 
ishness. Edmond harbors horrified inner 
fears of blacks, homosexuals and, possi¬ 
bly, women. Raised to consciousness, 
these fears are exorcised. It is a quest for 
identity based on Joseph Conrad’s admo¬ 
nition: “In the destructive element im¬ 


Bottle Bab y_ 

SOME MEN NEED HELP 
by John Ford Noonan 

H e looks dead when the curtain goes 
up; he is only dead drunk. Hudley 
T. Singleton III, who runs his own pub¬ 
lic relations firm and is known as Hud, 
is lying on the floor of his Fairfield 
County, Conn., kitchen with a two-day 
stubble of beard and two inches left in a 
quart of vodka. For reasons that seem 
stupefyingly apparent, his wife has 
walked out on him. and he has done 
what every alcoholic does in a moment 
of crisis—hit the bottle. But his redemp¬ 
tive godfather is at hand, a most unlike¬ 
ly good Samaritan who rips out the 
doorknob to make his entrance. 

Gaetano Altobelli (Philip Bosco) is an 
Italian-American ex-Mafioso "collector." 
Through assiduous upward social mobil¬ 
ity, he has risen from his birthplace on 
Mulberry Street in Manhattan's Little Ita¬ 
ly to become Hud's unwelcome neighbor. 
Gaetano's goodly impulse is to detox Hud: 
“You don't have to die." But Hud sees it as 
an intrusion of Wop on Wasp. He hurls 
endless ethnic slurs at Gaetano. To salvage 
Hud, Gaetano takes these insults with infi¬ 
nite good grace and gets enough snappers 
back to make the evening something of a 
celebrity roast. In the slugfest finale of Act 
I, Gaetano swings both parts of a refrigera¬ 
tor door at Hud, knocks him cold, puts him 
in a straitjacket and packs him off to the 
dry-out sanitarium. 

In Act II, Hud returns to a climate 
of “purposeful change," but it is not that 
easy to wean a bottle baby, and the 
moving scenes that follow vividly illus¬ 
trate W.H. Auden’s line, “We must love 
one another or die." Treat Williams, 
best known for his work in the film 
Prince of the City, makes a princely re¬ 
turn to the stage. As for Philip Bosco, 
he is an actor’s actor who, in his range, 
finesse, intelligence and discipline, en¬ 
nobles his craft. —txjc 
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Medicine 


Advances in the War on Cancer 


New research finds promising leads in the genes of tumor cells 


W hat causes nice, healthy, law-abid¬ 
ing cells to go berserk, proliferate 
wildly and thus produce the phenomenon 
called cancer? The answer, scientists have 
long suspected, lies in the genetic material 
of the cells. Somehow genes, composed 
of the molecule deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA), have been made abnormal, per¬ 
haps by such environmental factors as 
cigarette smoke and radiation. 

In recent months, scientists in three 
fields have made remarkable 
progress in documenting how 
these genetic changes take place. 

Cell geneticists, studying chro¬ 
mosomes, the discrete units into 
which genes are packaged, have 
begun to associate specific ab¬ 
normalities—an extra chromo¬ 
some, a missing piece of a chro¬ 
mosome—with specific types of 
cancer. Virologists have clarified 
the role that viruses can play in 
altering DNA. And molecular bi¬ 
ologists have used the new tools 
of genetic engineering to pin¬ 
point precisely which gene, out of 
the tens of thousands present in 
every human cell, is responsible 
for causing a tumor. 

Even more exciting is the 
fact that work in these three dis¬ 
ciplines has begun to converge. 


how a cancer virus can alter normal cell 
dna. Some cancer viruses contain cancer- 
causing genes, or oncogenes. When these 
genes are isolated and then transferred 
into healthy cell cultures in the laborato¬ 
ry, they create malignant cells. In the past 
decade, more than 15 oncogenes have 
been found in cancer viruses. 

Yet many cancer viruses do not ap¬ 
pear to contain oncogenes. These viruses 
seem to cause cancer in a less direct way. 



The mood was electric when 400 scientists 
gathered last month at the University of 
Chicago for the Bristol-Myers Symposium 
on Cancer Research. Researchers reeled 
off findings that the journals have not been 
able to keep up with. Said Conference 
Chairman Janet Rowley, a geneticist at 
the University of Chicago: “Ten years ago, 
few of us had any notion the progress 
would be so rapid, even explosive," 

The first breaks in cancer genetics 
came from the field of virology. Scientists 
have known since 1908 that a virus could 
cause malignant tumors in chickens. Over 
the decades, it was found that viruses 
could cause tumors in mice, cats, cows 
and a menagerie of other species. But not 
until 1980 did anyone identify a virus that 
causes cancer in human cells. Dr. Robert 
Gallo of the National Cancer Institute in 
Bethesda, Md., isolated a virus that can 
transform normal human white blood 
cells into the malignant type found in a 
rare cancer called T-cell leukemia. The 
same virus was found last year to be re¬ 
sponsible for a relatively high rate of both 
T-cell leukemia and a form of lymphoma 
(cancer of the lymphatic system) in Ja¬ 
pan. Says Gallo: “There is strong evidence 
that this virus will be important for a 
number of human cancers." 

^Researchers are also learning just 


Bishop and Varmus In their San Francisco laboratory 
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Microbiologist Robert Weinberg at M.I.T. 


A subtle change with devastating effects . 


perhaps by altering genes that are already 
in the normal cell. Investigating this pos¬ 
sibility, Microbiologists J. Michael Bish¬ 
op and Harold Varmus of the University 
of California School of Medicine at San 
Francisco made an astonishing discovery: 
genes almost identical to the cancer-caus¬ 
ing genes in viruses can be found in the 
normal cells of all manner of creatures, 
from fruit flies to humans. The supposi¬ 
tion is that these harmless genes can easi¬ 
ly be turned into the dangerous genes 
they so closely resemble. In this sense, 
says Bishop, “cancer may be part of the 


genetic dowry of every living cell.” 

Exactly what these potentially devas¬ 
tating genes are doing in healthy cells 
is not clear, but the fact that they are 
present in so many species suggests that 
they perform an important function. “God 
knows, they haven’t been conserved 
through evolution just to make tumors,” 
says Varmus. These genes may play a role 
during fetal development and then be¬ 
come quiescent, unless activated or altered 
by carcinogens or cancer viruses. They 
start out as “normal, good genes,” explains 
Molecular Biologist Robert Weinberg of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, “but they become damaged during an 
individual’s lifetime. When damaged, they 
janct fries assume a new role: directing the 
cell to grow abnormally.” 

Weinberg has shown that 
only a minuscule amount of 
damage is needed to turn one of 
these normal genes into an agent 
of cancer. A gene from a normal 
human bladder cell contains 
about 6,000 chemical constitu¬ 
ents or bases. The difference be¬ 
tween this gene and one that 
produces bladder cancer in¬ 
volves only one of those 6,000 
bases. Says Weinberg: “That 
very subtle change led to the cre¬ 
ation of a tumor.” 

Competing laboratories are 
racing to identify the genes ca¬ 
pable of inducing cancer in hu¬ 
man cell cultures. About a dozen 
such genes have already been 
isolated from leukemic cells and 
from tumors of the lung, bladder, colon 
and breast. Many of these genes are near¬ 
ly identical to oncogenes isolated years 
earlier from cancer viruses. Moreover, 
certain tumors (colon and lung carcino¬ 
mas, for example) were found to contain 
the same oncogene. This suggests that 
perhaps several dozen genes are responsi¬ 
ble for producing the 100 or more known 
forms of cancer. 

Since all of the work with human can¬ 
cer genes has been carried out in laborato¬ 
ry dishes, the role played by oncogenes in 
causing tumors in the body itself remains 
unproved. Evidence is, however, mount¬ 
ing. Researchers have known for two dec¬ 
ades that certain forms of cancer are asso¬ 
ciated with certain visible changes in the 
23 pairs of chromosomes found in human 
cells. Recent studies suggest, for example, 
that in some lung cancers a piece is often 
missing from chromosome No. 3. Better- 
documented changes occur in certain leu¬ 
kemias and lymphomas In one form of 
chronic leukemia, a piece of chromosome 
22 changes place with a piece of chromo¬ 
some 9. In most patients with a cancer 
known as Burkitt’s lymphoma, a piece of 
chromosome 8 has changed places with a 
piece of No. 14. 

How or why these “translocations” 
might cause cancer has never been 
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known, but the first real insight was an¬ 
nounced at the Chicago conference. Re¬ 
searchers representing teams at Harvard 
and at Philadelphia's Wistar Institute 
reported that they had analyzed the piece 
of chromosome 8 involved in Burkitt’s 
lymphoma. Both found that it contained 
a gene virtually identical to a cancer- 
causing gene isolated years earlier from a 
vims. The oncogene is located at the pre¬ 
cise point where the fragment of chromo¬ 
some 8 broke off. Thus the first link has 
been made between a known oncogene 
and an easily detectable change in the 
chromosomes of cancer patients. 

Before these new discoveries can be 
applied, more must be learned about the 
precise function of oncogenes in the cell. 
Every gene in nature carries a code, or 
recipe, for creating a specific protein. If a 
single gene is responsible for producing 
cancer, it must be a result of the protein 
that the gene creates. Researchers are just 
beginning to figure out what kinds of pro¬ 
teins oncogenes make. Once they do, sci¬ 
entists may be able to develop tests to de¬ 
tect tiny traces of these proteins; such tests 
could allow the diagnosis of cancer at a far 
earlier stage than is now possible. Identi¬ 
fying the proteins made by cancer genes 
will enable biologists to create antibodies 
that specifically attack cancer cells and, 
perhaps, to block the creation of those 
proteins, thus stopping the cancer process 
itself. —By Claudia Wallis,. Reported 

by Jeanne Saddler/Washington and Dick 
Thompson/San Francisco 

Key t o Growth 

Re-creating a hormone factor 

T he gradual growth that a child experi¬ 
ences between birth and maturity is 
regulated by a powerful hormone pro¬ 
duced in the body’s “master gland,” or pi¬ 
tuitary. If too much cf the hormone is cre¬ 
ated, the child may become a giant; too 
little may cause a rare form of dwarfism. 
The production of the growth hormone is 
determined by another hormone, known 
as growth hormone-releasing factor 
(GRF). Scientists have known for decades 
that GRF is produced by the hypothala¬ 
mus, located in the forebrain. But the 
problem of isolating GRF and then artifi¬ 
cially reproducing it remained unsolved 
until the breakthrough, reported in Sci¬ 
ence last week, by researchers at the Salk 
Institute in La Jolla, Calif. 

GRF eluded scientists for so long be¬ 
cause the body normally produces it in 
minute quantities. The Salk team, headed 
by 1977 Nobel Laureate Roger Guille- 
min, got its sample from a patient with a 
rare cancer that causes overproduction of 
GRF. Once isolated, the substance, which 
is structurally simple, was easily synthe¬ 
sized. Scientists now start the process of 
determining how to use GRF to solve cer¬ 
tain growth problems in humans, like pi¬ 
tuitary dwarfism. GRF may also be used to 
treat some kinds of diabetes and to speed 
the healing of wounds and burns. ■ 


Law 


Elizabeth Taylor ys. Tailored Truth 

Legal test looms for TV docudramas based on the famous 


T elevision's latest child is a hastaid of on how fit 
sorts. Neither fiction nor straight doc- leading N 
umentary, the “docudrama” liberally tai- pie, form 
lors real people and events to fit the TV Spahn was 
entertainment format. In recent weeks ography t 
there have been two such shows based on having wo 
the romance of Prince Charles and Lady to make S 
Diana. Earlier. Jaclyn 
Smith starred in a docu- 
drama called Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy . In the off- 
ing are pseudo biographies 

Clooney, starring Sondra ^^B 

Locke, and of Grace Kelly. '^0^ SSZtWGT 

played by Cheryl Ladd. 

Some of the subjects have aMf y 

been paid or are more or r«P»i 

less happy with the results. ■*. w 

Others emphatically are !L 

not. Gloria Vanderbilt was 

none too pleased with Little ^ 

version of Barbara Gold- jUfeM 

smith's book about the Van- WHt\ 

derbilt custody trial shown Taylor aimouncing her suit 

on NBC last week. But what__ 

recourse do the famous 
have when their lives are 
tricked out in a scriptwrit¬ 
er's overly fervid imagin¬ 
ings? Elizabeth Taylor has 
decided to find out. 

The actress has gone to 
court to try to block produc¬ 
tion of a TV movie based on 
her life. “This docudrama 
technique has gotten out of 
hand,” said Taylor in an¬ 
nouncing the suit against 
ABC and the producers, Da¬ 
vid Paradine Television. “It *^*CL*> 

is simply a fancy new name 
for old-fashioned invasion 

of privacy, defamation, and Vanderbilt, not happy at last 
violation of an actor’s Whose life is it anyway? 
rights.” Taylor chose her 

fighting ground carefully by bringing her network tc 
suit under a New York State statute that cause of tl 
gives anyone the right to protect her name prior restn 
and image from unauthorized commer- suade a cot 
cial exploitation. That 1903 law, the most But if it is £ 
far-reaching in the U.S., does not pro- truth, Tayl 
scribe an unauthorized but accurate biog- ages. In ar 
raphy. Thanks to the First Amendment, court test \ 
docudrama writers are probably entitled a state of g 
to invent some plausible dialogue and em- Attorney I 
hellish events a bit. But at some point that believes th 
free speech protection runs out. Says Uni- landmark 
versity of Michigan Law Professor Vin- docudrami 
cent Blasi: “When you dramatize for the “Such a ca 
sake of making her life more interesting society wh 
than it is, then the courts are more likely tion are en 
to say you’ve gone too far.” brid is son 

Taylor's claim does not stand or fall understand 


on how flattering the portrayal is. In the 
leading New York precedent, for exam¬ 
ple, former Baseball Pitcher Warren 
Spahn was able to stop publication of a bi¬ 
ography that falsely credited him with 
having won a Bronze Star and bent facts 
to make Spahn larger than life. The test, 
0 ruled New York s highest 
||court in 1967, was whether 
; the book was knowingly or 
I recklessly “infected with 
^ material and substantial 
rfalsification.’* As Taylor 
^^B i puts it: “My livelihood 
r "depends on—and don't 

"^Bi laugh—my acting, the way 

I look, the way 1 sound. If 
somebody else fictionalizes 
my life, that is taking away 
p, 1 from me.” 

Kenneth Kulzick. a 
law y er f° r ABC ’ argues: 
“She is a renowned public 
BHRB figure. From the time she 
wEKJkjI was 13, she was not her own 
ig her suit person. She is not her own 

_commodity.” That is proba¬ 
bly true. Famous people do 
not own the exclusive rights 
to their lives, as Howard 
Hughes learned when he 
was unable to block unau¬ 
thorized accounts of his life 
with lawsuits. But, says Al¬ 
len Snyder, one of Taylor’s 
lawyers, “this production 
invents incidents and man¬ 
ufactures dialogue.” Claims 
Taylor: “It’s completely fic¬ 
tionalized unless there was 
somebody under the carpet 
\ or under the bed during my 
50 years.” 

■ There is apparently no 
appy at last final script for the show, and 

anyway? Taylor’s attorneys may just 
be trying to persuade the 
network to sanitize its portrait of Liz. Be¬ 
cause of the First Amendment’s ban on 
prior restraint, she may not be able to per¬ 
suade a court to stop the show beforehand. 
But if it is aired and strays too far from the 
truth, Taylor may be able to recover dam¬ 
ages. In any event, experts believe that a 
court test would be healthy. “The law is in 
a state of great confusion,” says New York 
Attorney Harriet Pilpel. Michigan’s Blasi 
believes that Taylor’s case could become a 
landmark that addresses the value of 
docudramas as an art form. Says Blasi: 
“Such a case might force us to decide as a 
society whether strict biography and fic¬ 
tion are enough, or whether this sort of hy¬ 
brid is something that is essential to our 
understanding of the world.” ■ 









Design 


Tall Tower for Texas 


At last, a skyscraper that again scrapes the sky 


T he International Style, which domi¬ 
nated the architecture of the past gen¬ 
eration, gave us bland high-rise boxes, not 
skyscrapers. The tallest buildings seldom 
give us a lift. As Chicago Architect Harry 
Weese observed, these minimal sculptures 
of maximum size “neglected the ground, 
the sky and, most of all, the user.” 

Now a new $350 million to $400 mil¬ 
lion Texas-size office tower in the best 
premodern skyscraper tradi¬ 
tion is proposed for Houston. It 
does not challenge the record 
height of Chicago’s 1,450-fl. 

Sears Tower. But even as a 
scale model, it appears taller 
and prouder. Like the Chicago 
Tribune Tower and New York 
City's Chrysler Building, both 
more than a half-century old, it 
seems rooted in the ground and 
soars to heaven in a powerful 
rhythm, an evocative symbol 
of growth and success. 

Including its 130-ft. pinna¬ 
cle, the steel, granite and glass building 
will be 1,360 ft. high, rising far above the 
dense forest of downtown Houston's cor¬ 
porate towers. Its 82 stories will contain 2 
million sq. ft. of rentable space. The de¬ 
velopers, Southwest Bancshares Inc. and 
Century Development Corp., picked as 
their architect Helmut Jahn, 42, president 
of Chicago's Murphy/Jahn. 

Born in Nuremberg, Jahn studied ar¬ 
chitecture in Munich and came to this 
country in 1966 to do postgraduate work 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, the 
citadel of Mies van der Rohe's bare and 
square architectural puritanism. Jahn 
joined the firm of C.F. Murphy in 1967 
and became its chief designer in 1973. The 
firm changed its name to Murphy/Jahn 
eight years later. 

While the C.F. Murphy firm designed 
many noted buildings over the past 45 
years, the first prominent building to 
show' Jahn's personal imprint is Chicago’s 
recently completed Xerox Center. It is 
straight Mies with one sweeping, un- 
Miesly rounded corner. Jahn's later de¬ 
sign for Chicago's One South Wacker of¬ 
fice building demonstrates a less graceful 
bent toward changed public taste. 

More decisive for Jahn’s development 
was a commission to design an addition 
to the Chicago Board of Trade Building, a 
1930 premodern skyscraper by one of the 
pioneering firms of that style, Holabird & 
Root. “We were forced to study this old 
building carefully,” says Jahn. “Holabird 
& Root opened our eyes. We saw that ap¬ 
plying historic ornaments like gaudy 
wallpaper does nothing to relate a build¬ 
ing tp it$ ak|gr neighbors. History itself 



must be the generator of new forms.” 

The competition for the Houston tow¬ 
er proved to be Jahn’s opportunity to test 
this insight. The president of Century De¬ 
velopment, Richard Everett, who is also 
an architect, laid down precise criteria: a 
building that would give Houston’s sky¬ 
line an identity and its downtown center a 
focal point. Says Everett: “We wanted a 
landmark, and we wanted a building that 
would be open to people and 
give them a civic space with a 
lot of public art." 

Jahn’s winning landmark 
tapers to a large pinnacle 



Jahn, Inset, and drawing of Ms Houston tower 


An evocative symbol of growth and success. 


topped by a spire. The corners surge to the 
top in five stepped leaps. The pinnacle 
will contain an observation deck and a 
rooftop restaurant. The building, turned 
45° on its square site, has four lOO-ft.-high 
corner entrances that lead to a ten-story 
shopping and festival arcade. 

With Jahn’s classy design comes inno¬ 
vative engineering. The principal struc¬ 
tural engineei for the project is LeMessur- 
ier Associates of Cambridge, Mass. For 
the Houston tower, William J. LeMessur- 
ier, 56, will use for the first time a system 
called “the Ultimate Structure,” which he 
developed over the past 15 years. It con¬ 
sists of eight concrete columns connected 
by four vertical steel trusses that span the 
building like bridges, carrying the gravity 
load and providing rigid bracing to resist 
hurricanes. With this system, no other in¬ 
side supports are needed. 

When Jahn’s building is completed in 
1986, it will top a number of widely ac¬ 
claimed modern buildings in Houston. 
Among them: Skidmore, Owings & Mer¬ 
rill's Allied Bank Plaza and Tenneco 
Building, Philip Johnson and John Bur¬ 
gee’s Pennzoil Place, and I.M. Pei's Texas 
Commerce Tower. But Jahn’s is not the 
first building to break the modern mold of 
all these glassy buildings. 

T he mold was shattered four years ago 
when New York's Johnson/Burgee 
released the drawings for Manhattan's 
AT&T Building. Critics tossed their 
choicest epithets at the design for the 37- 
story building with its beautifully detailed 
pink granite facade and broken-pediment 
top. Architects were almost unanimously 
indignant but then, in considerable num¬ 
bers, stole to their drawing boards to try 
their hands at heresy. Now almost com¬ 
plete, the AT&T structure has turned out 
to be an exceptionally handsome sky¬ 
scraper. Before Jahn's Houston building, 
Johnson and Burgee were the only modern 
architects who succeeded in letting “histo¬ 
ry be the generator of new design.” Others 
who tried lost themselves in contrived new 
architectural forms and ornaments that 
are not historic but bizarre. Examples are 
the two other entries in the Houston com¬ 
petition. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill sub¬ 
mitted a colorful tower, enlivened by ludi¬ 
crously small windows and frothy art deco 
topping. Kohn, Pedersen & Fox produced 
what looks like an enormous lighthouse, 
adorned with Aztec motifs and surround¬ 
ed by four playful pavilions. Drawing 
boards everywhere are suddenly full of 
such psychedelic fantasies. 

Jahn’s building, with the assistance of 
a proposed 18.2-mile metropolitan transit 
system, may begin to turn Houston’s cen¬ 
ter into a real city that does not die at 5 
p.m. The Bancshares-Century tower with 
its shopping and festivities, supplemented 
by other attractions, might give people a 
reason to come downtown, where the ac¬ 
tion is supposed to be. —ByWetfVenCcksrdt 





















Essay 


If Slang Is Not a Sin 


T he classic slang of the '60s is almost a dead language now. In 
unadulterated form it survives only under the protection of 
certain purists with long memories, heirs to the medieval tradi¬ 
tion of monastic scribes. Their honorary abbot is Phil Donahue. 

The ’60s-bred clergyman, especially the Episcopalian, is for 
some reason a wondrous curator of the lingo. He ascends his pul¬ 
pit. “God doesn't want you on a guilt trip," he begins, inspired. 
“God's not into guilt. Bad vibes! He knows where you re coming 
from. God says, ‘Guilt, that's a bummer .' The Lord can be pretty 
far out about these things, you know.” He goes into a wild fugue of 
nostalgia: “Sock it to me! Outasight! Right on!" 

But slang cannot live forever on the past, no matter how mag¬ 
nificent it may have been. Slang needs to be new. Its life is brief, 
intense and slightly disreputable, like adolescence. Soon it either 
settles down and goes into the family business of the language 
(like taxi and cello and hi) or, more likely, slips off into oblivion, 
dead as Oscan and Manx. The evening news should probably 
broadcast brief obituaries of slang words that have passed on. The 
practice would prevent people from embarrassing themselves by 
saying things like swell or super. “Groovy, descendant of cool and 
hip. vanished from the language today.” 

Where is the next generation 
of slang to come from? Not from 
Valley Girl, the argot made fam¬ 
ous lately by Singer Frank Zappa 
and his daughter, who is named 
Moon Unit Zappa. “Val” is really 
a sort of satire of slang, a goof on 
language and on the dreamily 
dumb and self-regarding subur¬ 
ban kids who may actually talk 
like that. It would come out all 
wrong if a minister were to com¬ 
pose his sermon in Val. “The Lord 
is awesome,” he would have to be¬ 
gin. “He knows that life can 
sometimes be, like, grody—grody to the max! Fer shirr!" 

Still, slang has deep resources. The French resist barbaric in¬ 
trusions into the language of Voltaire and Descartes. But Ameri¬ 
can English has traditionally welcomed any bright word that 
sailed in, no matter how ragged it may have looked on arrival. 
That Whitmanesque hospitality has given America the richest 
slang in the world. 

An inventory of American slang now, however, can be some¬ 
what disappointing. Slang today seems to lack the playful energy 
and defiant self-confidence that can send language darting out to 
make raffish back-alley metaphorical connections and shrewdly 
teasing inductive games of synonym. 

Examine one fairly new item: airhead . It means, of course, a 
brainless person, someone given to stupid behavior and opinions. 
But it is a vacuous, dispiriting little effort. The word has no in¬ 
ventive force or metaphorical charm. When slang settles for the 
drearily literal {airhead equals empty head), it is too tired to keep 
up with the good stuff. 

Much new slang originates with people who have to be in by 8. 
Junior high and even grade school are unexpectedly productive 
sources. Sometimes children simply take ordinary words and 
hold them up to the light at a slightly different angle, an old trick 
of slang. The ten-year-old will pronounce something “excellent" 
in the brisk, earnest manner of an Army colonel who has just in¬ 
spected his regiment. (Primo means the same thing.) The movie 
E. T. has contributed penis breath, an aggressively weird phrase in 
perfect harmony with the aggressively weird psyche of the eight- 
year-old. In Minnesota, they say ,for weird. Bogus is an ordinary, 


though slightly out-of-the-way word that has been recommis¬ 
sioned as youth slang that means fraudulent or simply second- 
rate or silly. Bogus is a different shading of lame. Something that is 
easy is cinchy Overexcited ? One is blowing a hype. 

The young, as always, use slang as an instrument to define 
status, to wave to peers and even to discipline reality. A real jerk 
may be a nerkey. a combination of nerd and turkey. Is something 
gnarly ? That may be good or bad. But if it is mega-gnarly, that is 
excellent. One may leave a sorority house at u.C.l.a. to mow a 
burger. Slang has less ideological content now than it had in the 
60s. Still, it sometimes arises, like humor, from apprehension. 
High school students say, “That English test really nuked me.” 
On the other hand, in black neighborhoods of Washington, D.C.. 
if you had a good time at a party, you dropped the bomb. 

The old '50s frat-house leer is evident in today’s collegiate 
slang. To get naked means to have a good time, whether or not 
sex is involved. (That is a new shortened form of the get-drunk - 
and-get-naked party, which collegians fantasized about 20 years 
ago.) At Michigan State University, one who is vomiting is driv¬ 
ing the bus, a reference to the toilet seat and the wretch’s need to 
hang on to it. Sckacks means ugly. A two-bagger is a girl who re¬ 
quires exactly that to cover her 
ugliness. Young women, of course, 
retaliate. At breakfast in Bates 
Hall at Wellesley, they wonder, 
“Why bother with a guy if he 
doesn't make your teeth fall out?" 
Time to book means time to leave, 
which can also be time to bail. 
None of this is exactly brilliant. 
Slang is sometimes merely a con¬ 
spiracy of airheads. 

American slang is fed by 
many tributaries. Feminists are 
busy networking —the liberated 
version of using the old-boy net¬ 
work. Cops, as sardonic with language as criminals are, refer to a 
gunshot wound in the head as a serious headache. Drug users 
have their codes, but they seem to have lost some of their glam¬ 
our. Certain drugs have a fatality about them that cannot be con¬ 
cealed in jaunty language. The comedian Richard Pryor intro¬ 
duced the outer world to freebasing a couple of years ago, and 
John Belushi died after he speed-balled (mixed heroin and co¬ 
caine). Punk language has made a couple of its disarmingly nasty 
contributions: sleaze (as in, “There was a lot of sleaze at the par¬ 
ty,” meaning much of the transcendentally rotten) has passed 
from the homosexual vocabulary into punk, and is headed for 
mainstream English. 

The Pentagon speaks of the power curve, meaning the direc¬ 
tion in which things are tending. Employees at McDonald's de¬ 
scribe their specialized burnout as being burgered-out. Homo¬ 
sexuals possess a decadently rich special vocabulary that is on 
the whole inaccessible to breeders (heterosexuals). 

Television has developed an elaborate jargon that has possi¬ 
bilities as slang. Voice-over, segue, intro and out of sync have been 
part of the more general language for a long time. Now there is 
the out-tro, the stand-up spiel at the end of a news reporter's seg¬ 
ment. A vividly cynical new item of TV news jargon is bang- 
bang, meaning the kind of film coverage that TV reporters must 
have in order to get their reports from El Salvador or the Middle 
East onto the evening news. 

Black slang may not be quite as strong as it was in the '60s. 
That may mean either that black slang is less productive than be¬ 
fore or that it is more successful at remaining exclusive and secret. 







Essay 


Two expressions that have popped up 
this summer: serious as a hear attack 
and that s Kool and the Gang. The sec¬ 
ond is a reference to a popular musical 
group and a little flourish added to the 
ancient that s cool. 

The richest new territory for slang 
is computer technology. That is unex¬ 
pected. Slang is usually thought of as a 
kind of casual conversation in the 
street, not as a dialogue between the 
human brain and a machine. Those 
who go mountaineering up the inter¬ 
face, however, are developing a won¬ 
derfully recondite vocabulary. Hackers 
(computer fanatics) at M.I.T. and 
Stanford maintain a Hacker's Dictionary to keep their common 
working language accessible to one another. Input and output 
have long since entered the wider language. So have software and 
hardware. The human brain in some circles is now referred to as 
wetware. When a computer goes down, of course, it crashes. 
Menu . meaning a computer's directory of functions, is turning up 
now as noun and verb, as in “Let me menu my schedule and I'll 
get back to you about lunch." 

In the Hacker's Dictionary, one finds gronk (a verb that 
means to become unusable, as in “the monitor gronked "). gweep 
lone who spends unusually long periods of time hacking), cuspy 
(anything that is exceptionally good or performs its functions ex¬ 
ceptionally well), dink (to modify in some small way so as to pro¬ 
duce large or catastrophic results), bagbiter (equipment or pro¬ 
gram that fails, usually intermittently) and deadlock (a situation 
wherein two or more processes are unable to proceed because each 
is waiting for the other to do something. This is the electronic 
equivalent of gridlot'k. a lovely, virtually perfect word that de¬ 
scribes automobile traffic paralyzed both ways through an inter¬ 
section). The hacker's lexicon is endless and weirdly witty, and 
inspiring in a peculiar way: the human language is caught there 
precisely in the act of improvisation as it moves through a strange 
new country. The mind is making itself at home in the mysteries 


and possibilities of the machines. 

A word, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote, “is the skin of a living 
thought/' The flesh of slang is a little 
weaker than usual now. Why? For sev¬ 
eral reasons. Perhaps slang follows 
the economy and now finds itself a bit 
recessed. 

Tribes make slang, and the old 
tribes are dissolving. Slang has always 
been the decoration and camouflage of 
nervous subgroups: youth, blacks, ho¬ 
mosexuals, minorities, pickpockets, 
small tribes using language as solidari¬ 
ty against the big tribes. Slang pro¬ 
claims one's specialness and conceals 
one's secrets. Perhaps the slang of today seems a bit faded be¬ 
cause we still live in an aftermath of the '60s, the great revolt of 
the tribes. The special-interest slangs generated then were inter¬ 
minably publicized. Like the beads and the Afros and gestures 
and costumes and theatrical rages, slang became an ingredient 
of the national mixed-media pageant. Now, with more depress- 
ingly important things to do (earn a living, for example), Ameri¬ 
cans may feel a sense of cultural lull. 

As the University of Cincinnati's William Lasher remarks, 
“Slang doesn't get written down, so it doesn’t endure. If you do 
write it down, it gets into the language, and stops being slang." In 
a maniacally open electronic society, the news and entertain¬ 
ment industries sift hungrily through the culture searching for 
color, anecdote, personality, uniqueness and, of course, slang. All 
these items instantly become part of the show. Slang is wonderful 
entertainment. But its half-life is shorter now. Good slang gets 
commercial in a hurry, like certain country-music singers. 

There may be a deeper reason for the relative decline of 
slang. Standard English is losing prestige and even legitimacy. 
Therefore, deviations from the “correct" also lose some of their 
force. Slang forfeits a little of its renegade quality, its outlaw sa¬ 
vor. If slang is no longer a kind of sin, it cannot be as much fun as 
it once was. — By Lance Morrow 



MARRIED. Nancy Lopez, 25, golf pro who is 
eighth in money earned on the women's 
tour this year, and Ray Knight, 29, flashy 
infielder for the Houston Astros; both for 
the second time; in Pelham, Ga. 

DIED. Thomas Thompson, 49, author of 
nonfiction blockbusters (Blood and Mon - 
ey. Serpentine ) and, this year, a bestsell¬ 
ing first novel ( Celebrity): of liver can¬ 
cer; in Los Angeles As a reporter and 
entertainment editor for Lirr in the 
1960s, Thompson developed a hunger 
for details and an acquaintance with the 
glamorous, a combination that he canni- 
! ly adapted to books by conducting ex¬ 
tensive research into murderous scan¬ 
dals of the rich and then spinning them 
into absorbing narratives that were ea¬ 
gerly devoured by readers and movie¬ 
makers alike. 

DIED. Giovanni Benelli, 61, strong-willed, 
influential Roman Catholic Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Florence who was 
twice a front runner in papal elections; 
after a heart attack: in Florence. As 
substitute Secretary of State under his 
friend. Pope Paul VI, Benelli earned the 
nickna me “the Vatican Kissinger" for 


Milestones 


his shrewd grasp of international church 
politics and his tough, managerial style 
in running the powerful Curia from 
1967 to 1977. 

DIED. Edward F. Gibbons, 63, chairman 
and chief executive officer since 1978 of 
the F.W. Woolworth Co., after a brief 
illness; in Valhalla, N.V. Gibbons 
strove to revive the stodgy company 
with more detailed budgeting, more spe¬ 
cific planning and fewer stores that ca¬ 
tered exclusively, in his words, to “old 
birds like myself." Only last September, 
in a decisive move to streamline and, he 
hoped, strengthen the business, he re¬ 
solved to close all 336 outlets of the 
flagging Woolco discount chain (cutting 
the company by 30%) and to sell Wool- 
worth's British subsidiary. 

DIED. Sybil Leek, 65, matronly British-born 
doyenne of the occult and the world's most 
visible witch; of cancer; in Melbourne, Fla. 
Leek traced her psychic ancestry back to 
the Crusades and staunchly described her 
faith as a legitimate religion. But as a writ¬ 
er. she cheerfully supplied supernatural 
overlays for such pop topics as assassina¬ 
tion conspiracies, eventually parlaying her 


gregarious wit into four com panies, regular 
television appearances and even cosmic 
cosmetics. 

DIED. T.J. Flournoy, 77, salty Texas sheriff of 
Fayette County from 1946 to 1980, whose 
pugnacious refusal to shut down the fam¬ 
ous Chicken Ranch brothel was celebrated 
by the musical and the movie The Best Lit¬ 
tle Whorehouse in Texas; in La Grange, 
Texas. 

DIED. Joyce C. Hall, 91, founding father and 
president (1910-66) of Hallmark Cards, 
who cared enough to build the very best 
company of its kind; in Leawood, Kans. 
Hall's inspirations, “flavored with the va¬ 
por of past experience," created a business 
that now makes about 8 million cards daily, 
and $1 billion each year. Through exhaus¬ 
tive market research (which counseled 
against using peacocks, geraniums and the 
word mighty), he changed much of his line 
each year, inspecting each card himself 
and paternalistically overseeing the wel¬ 
fare of his employees. A civic-minded 
booster of his beloved Kansas City, he 
down-played his achievements, saying, 
as if for one of his cards, “Bragging isn't 
good manners." 
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Primary Colors 

FIRST BLOOD 
Directed by Ted Kotcheff 
Screenplay by Michael Kozoll, Wil¬ 
liam Sackheim and Sylvester Stallone 

G iven that Sylvester Stallone has al¬ 
ways acted more expressively with his 
muscles than with his mouth, one has to 
admire the near wordless dispatch with 
which those who contrived First Blood set 
him to maiming and killing a multitude of 
people in a multitude of imaginative ways. 
That they manage this without causing 
any loss of sympathy for him shows a 
close analysis of the problem of selling the 
star when he is not defending Rocky’s ti¬ 
tle as the heavyweight champion of the 
heartwarming cliche. 

Stallone plays an ex-Green Beret 
adrift in the Pacific Northwest, his final 
mooring cut loose by the discovery that 
his last surviving buddy from the old unit 
has died of cancer. Escorted out of a small 
town by an overzealous sheriff who mis¬ 
takes him for a hippie (there is a certain 
antique air about the movie, which is 
based on a 1972 novel), he returns to as¬ 
sert his right to come and go as he pleases. 
This leads to jail, a breakout and the ex¬ 
traordinary wilderness chase that occu¬ 
pies the bulk of the film. In it, Stallone 
stands off not only the sheriff s blundering 
posse but, eventually, hundreds of tangle¬ 
footed tenderfeet from the National 
Guard, in the process giving an artful 
demonstration of guerrilla warfare. The 
movie occasionally pauses to strum a fa¬ 
miliar ironic chord: that the skills that 
make a man a hero in war can turn him 
into a criminal in peacetime. But First 
Blood is always eager to be up and about, 
attending to its real business, which is the 
celebration of primitive masculine com¬ 
petence in a succession of well-made ac¬ 
tion sequences. There is a kind of purity in 
its pursuit of these primary movie colors. 
Anyway, no one can accuse the film of be¬ 
ing talky. — By Richard Schickel 



Stallone In First Blood 


A rocky readjustment to peace. 


Cinema 



Bette Midler in Jinxed 


Faded Bla ck 

JINXED 

Directed by Don Siegel 
Screenplay by Bert Blessing 
and David Newman 

Q uestion: Is it possible to make a merry 
little comic romp out of what is essen¬ 
tially a lugubrious James M. Cain trian¬ 
gle. a wife and lover teaming up to murder 
the tedious husband who spoils their fun? 
Mercifully short answer: No. 
Unmercifully long answer: A movie 
appropriately entitled Jinxed . 

Second question: Define vehicular 
homicide. 

That is a crime committed by sea¬ 
soned character actors who find them¬ 
selves cast in movies crafted to set off the 
talents of stars who may be big shots in 
some other medium, but don’t know the 
tricks of the movie trade. In this instance, 
the victim is Bette Midler, getting by as 
usual on brass, bounce and breastworks. 
The perpetrator is Rip Torn, a snake- 
eyed sneak who has been lifting the hub¬ 
caps off other people's .scenes for years, 
but here moves up to capital crime. He 
may be the last actor left who can get a 
laugh out of a belch, and the first to get 
one by throwing a cat at a wall. 

His mean streak is as big as all out¬ 
doors, and his joy and canniness in exhib¬ 
iting it reduce Midler, who is not exactly a 
recessive performer, to a quivering mass 
of ingratiation. If she and Ken Wahl, who 
plays her lover, had embraced Torn’s 
wigged-out wickedness of spirit, they 
might have helped turn the film into the 
black comedy it sometimes seems to want 
to become. Still, the script keeps waffling 
off into farce, romance and just plain im¬ 
probability; anything spineless to please. 
And the often estimable Don Siegel 
brings little conviction, comic or other¬ 
wise. to the picture. 

Final question: Does Rip Torn save 
the show? 

Answer: Yes. If you are a student of 
acting. Or abnormal psychology. — R.S. 


Rushes 

THE MISSIONARY 

His position is not in darkest Africa but in 
the steamy slums of Edwardian London. 
H is task is to rescue the souls of their pros¬ 
titute population. Unfortunately, this ear¬ 
nest young cleric is distracted by the plea¬ 
sures of the women’s generously proffered 
flesh, and by the importunings of his rich 
and lubricious patroness (a subdued Mag¬ 
gie Smith). The missionary is played by 
the Monty Python's Michael Palin, who 
also wrote the script. But the jokes are 
mild, single-minded and. too often, famil¬ 
iar. Palin appears less interested in being 
funny than in offering criticism of a soci¬ 
ety that is long since dead and at least as 
immune to his sallies as a modern audi¬ 
ence is likely to be. He seems to have con¬ 
fused irreverence with irrelevance and 
entirely lost touch with his funny bone. 

FIVE DAYS ONE SUMMER 

It was a tony touch in Ecstasy. 49 years 
ago. when the heroine's string of pearls 
burst and scattered to symbolize her sur¬ 
render to passion. When the same visual 
genteelness is employed in a modern film, 
it is a little like getting a set of stereopti- 
con slides instead of a vtr for your birth¬ 
day; more nostalgic good taste than you 
really need. The subject now is not mere 
infidelity but incest no less, between an 
uncle (Sean Connery) and his niece (Betsy 
Brantley), who are on a climbing holiday 
in the Swiss Alps in the 1930s. Their guide 
(Lambert Wilson) restores them to moral 
health, but nothing can rescue the movie 
from the prissy pictorialism of Director 
Fred Zinnemann (in a big step down from 
High Noon and A Nun s Story) and the 
frigid portentousness of the script. 

MONSIGNOR 

Hello, everybody This is Father Guido 
Sarducci, gossip columnist for L'Osser - 
vatore Romano . Well, all the Vatican is 
abuzz with news of the latest scandal to 
hit St. Peter's Square. No, Yasser Arafat 
has not been made a Cardinal. No, a 
Swiss Guard has not run away with Koo 
Stark. (That’s just my little joke.) In¬ 
stead, some movie people have made a 
big expensive picture about, get this, an 
American priest who finances the papa¬ 
cy with money he got from the Mafia. 
He also has a real steamy love affair 
with a French lady who is studying to 
be a nun. And. on top of that, this 
scheming monsignor is played by Chris¬ 
topher Reeve—that's right. Superman— 
so he’s supposed to be a kind of nice, 
charming guy. Now I hear that con¬ 
cerned Americans of every religious per¬ 
suasion are trying to fight this movie by 
laughing it off the screen. But what I 
want to know is: Where's the Legion of 
Decency when we really need it? Thank 
you and good night, everybody. ■ 
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Vasili Aksyonov: jogging every morning, confounding every cllcht, remembering every face 

Washi ngton Is Halfway to the Moon 

A Soviet dissident moves to the U.S. with "baggage in my head” 


A vid Russian readers used lo strip So¬ 
viet bookshops of a new novel by Va¬ 
sili Aksyonov as if they were stocking up 
on candles before a storm. A first printing 
of 100,000 copies would vanish from the 
stores within 48 hours, and any magazine 
containing an Aksyonov short story, like 
his celebrated Halfway to the Moon, could 
count on the immediate sellout of a 2 mil¬ 
lion-copy press run. No other prose writer 
of the post-Stalin generation commanded 
such an impassioned following; no other 
offered a more radical departure from the 
standard Socialist Realist fare. His non¬ 
conformity came naturally. Aksyonov 
had been born an alien in the Soviet 
world. He was the child of Stalin's vic¬ 
tims: his father Pavel, the former Com¬ 
munist mayor of Kazan, served 18 years 
in the Gulag, and his mother Eugenia 
Ginzburg wrote two books about her own 
18-year ordeal. 

The heroes in Aksyonov's books were 
teen-age runaways who craved rokmu- 
zyka, wore Keds and dzhinsy and talked 
a nonstop street slang larded with Ameri¬ 
canisms, just like real-life Russians. Pre¬ 
dictably, Aksyonov's very popularity with 
the young made him suspect to the Soviet 
literary Establishment. Yet he remained 
a member of the Union of Soviet Writers 
for 18 years. 

For the past two years, however, the 
authorities have systematically expunged 
Aksyonov's name from the annals of con¬ 
temporary Russian letters. The reasons 
were not hard to find. In addition to his 
writing, he had been attempting to chal¬ 
lenge Soviet censorship. His anthology of 
unorthodox Russian writing, Metropol, 
was denounced in the Soviet press as sala¬ 
cious and subversive. The Soviet secret 


police, the kgb, began to hound him in an 
effort to drive him into exile, fn 1980, 
Aksyonov and his wife Maya succumbed 
to pressure and left the Soviet Union. His 
citizenship was then taken away by the 
. Supreme Soviet, and the Literary Gazette 
announced that he had chosen “the path 
of betrayal to the motherland.” 

Vituperation sits lightly on the 
50-year-old Russian, who has settled in 
Washington with his wife. Jaunty, good 
humored and fit, he jogs four miles almost 
every morning in the city's parks and 
around Capitol Hill. Extraordinarily pro¬ 
ductive, he has confounded every cliche 
about the predicament of the writer in ex¬ 
ile. Although cut off from his natural 


Excerpt 

It was in November 1956, 
one evening at the School of 
Mines in Leningrad, playing in the 
band of Kostya Rogov ... In those 
days 'bourgeois’ dances were still 
forbidden to young people ... God 
knows whose stinking head 
spawned the idea. Surely Stalin 
himself couldn’t have dreamed it 
up? And then again, perhaps he 
did. Kostya spat a stream of words 
at the audience in semi-intelligible 
slang: 'Kiss my ass! Your Big Dad¬ 
dy’s kicked the bucket. Now we’re 
going to play you some jazz.’ And 
we played. But was it just a question 
of jazz? We longed to be part of the 
life of the whole world. ■■ 
—The Burn. WW 


readers, as well as from the subject matter 
of his books and the living language of his 
art, Aksyonov explains in fluent English: 
“1 brought enough baggage with me in 
my head to last for the rest of my life.” 
Since his emigration, he has written two 
novels, a film script and several short 
stories, all in Russian and set in the 
Soviet Union. 

B ut the backdrop of his work is begin¬ 
ning to include the New World: “I see 
the vague outlines of a book—a Russian 
emigre in America harks back to his 
youth, reflecting on how he began to lose 
hope.” He muses: “My disappointment in 
my own country has been so bitter. Our 
generation of writers hoped that after de- 
Stalinization started in 1956, we might re¬ 
store Russian literature to its mother, Eu¬ 
ropean culture. Bui since the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, there 
has been no chance of change. Now real 
writers don’t even bother to submit their 
work to Soviet publishers ” 

Aksyonov’s work has been slow to 
reach the U.S., where translators have 
been daunted by the racy, experimental 
mode he has favored in his recent novels. 
The Burn, a multilevel masterwork of 
contemporary Russian fiction, written be¬ 
fore his exile but not published in the So¬ 
viet Union, will appear in English trans¬ 
lation next September under the joint 
imprint of Houghton Mifflin and Ran¬ 
dom House. The unusual co-publication 
by two major, competing firms is the re¬ 
sult of a move by Aksyonov’s editor, Jona¬ 
than Galassi, from one house to the other. 
Galassi, who is now at Random House, 
plans to take on the rest of the Russian’s 
still untranslated novels, including The 
Crimean Island, a satirical fantasy about 
a tiny free Russian state situated off the 
coast of the Soviet Union, like a demo¬ 
cratic Hong Kong in relation to Commu¬ 
nist China. 

What does Aksyonov miss that he left 
behind in the Soviet Union, besides 
friends and relatives? “Soccer” is the in¬ 
stant reply. “1 can’t even get most of the 
World Cup games on TV. But I don’t miss 
Moscow. When I think back on the city, 
all 1 see are the nasty faces of appara¬ 
tchiks and KGB agents.” Another grim 
image springs to his memory. “When I 
look back on Moscow, I remember the 
new monument to the Soviet cosmonauts 
that’s been erected in Gagarin Squaic. It’s 
a sculpture made of steel, 15 stories high, 
that shows a man becoming a missile, or a 
missile becoming a man. When I saw the 
thing silhouetted against the setting sun, 
that’s when I finally decided I had to 
leave the country.” Nowadays, Aksyon¬ 
ov’s morning runs in Washington often 
take him by another monument, the Jef¬ 
ferson Memorial, near the Potomac Riv¬ 
er. “I'm like a character in one of my sto¬ 
ries ” he says. “I feel I have jogged 
halfway to the moon.” — By Petrie 
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Stake your claim to the towering 

How? .. . buy a lottery ticket! 186.12 Million DM are waiting to be won In the 72nd PRIZE 
GAME of the Suddeutsche Klassenlotterie. Here is the largest mass ot prize money ever raffled 
in a lottery of this type. 

This is exceptional and even more so if you look at the odds: 

241,586 guaranteed prizes out of 500,000 ticket numbers! 

There is A TOP PRIZE EVERY WEEK starting with 1/4 Million 
DM on Nov. 13th, 1982. TWO PRIZES OF 1.5 MILLION DM, 

4x1 MILLION DM, 12x1/2 MILLION DM and 8 x 1/4 MILLION 
DM are offered as TOP PRIZES and another 241,562 prizes 
ranging up to 100,000 DM. The 90,000 minor prizes in the 6th 
class of 840 DM each are considerably higher than the stakes 
paid for the tickets. 

THE LOTTERY IS GOVERNMENT ADMINISTERED. 

Public draws, supervised by government officials, are held 
every Saturday in Munich - 26 altogether. Each lottery runs 
over a half year period comprising 6 classes. All prizes to be 
raffled on the respective drawing dates, are laid down in the 
official drawing schedule This gives you a guarantee! 

The number of prizes and the amount of money to be given 
away to winners increase monthly with each class up to the 6th 
when in the main draw nearly 58% of the total amount of prize 
money is raffled. THAT’S WHERE THE FUN COMES IN - 
reason enough to continue your participation until the very end 
of the lottery. However you always have to start with the first 
class. 

Don’t worry if you forget to check the lists of winning numbers 
you’ll be receiving Why? ... because you can be sure that 
we are looking after your Interests when checking all 
ticket numbers for winners. We give an efficient and reliable 
computerized service and inform prize winners immediately In 
strictest confidence. All prize money will be fully paid, free of 
German taxes and in any currency you name. 

OUR SERVICE IS WORLDWIDE - tickets will be airmailed 
and winnings will be paid all over the world wherever there is a 
postal service, and of course without a word to others. 

THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A FORTUNE! 

But lady luck permits no chances unless you buy a 
ticket. We offer tickets that everyone can afford: full 
tickets, half tickets and smaller shares. All ticket num¬ 
bers have the same winning chances, but fractional 
tickets entitle you only to their corresponding portion of 
the prize money. It's so easy to join the game* just 
complete and mall the attached application form 
together with your remittance In an envelope. You 
will immediately get your ticket and information in 
English. 

MAKING MANY HAPPY 
WINNERS IS OUR BUSINESSI 

The 72nd PRIZE GAME runs from 13th Nov.. 1982 to 
7th May, 1983. 
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Robert Lowell 

Born with sand under his skin. 

Wild Man 


ROBERT LOWELL 
by lan Hamilton 

Random House; 527pages; $19.95 

T o those who never saw Robert Lowell 
on the occasions when he was out of 
his mind, the best poet of his generation 
seemed almost too proper a Bostonian. 
Students in his classroom at Boston Uni¬ 
versity during the ’50s (including Sylvia 
Plath) found him “diffident’' and “re¬ 
served.” His “mild, myopic manner” 
hardly placed him in the company of the 
wild men of letters, like his friends Del- 
more Schwartz and John Berryman. But i 
Lowell, as the English poet-critic Ian 
Hamilton reveals in this melancholy biog¬ 
raphy, was the wildest of them all. 

The son of a naval officer and one of 
those ramrod matriarchs who appeared to 
have walked straight from the Mayflower 
to Beacon Hill, young Bobby seemed to be 
born with sand under his skin. The man 
who would go to jail as a conscientious ob¬ 
jector in World War II was a schoolboy 
brawler nicknamed “Cal” after the most 
violent of Roman emperors, Caligula. 

In late adolescence two strains ap¬ 
peared. Young Lowell abandoned the 
purely physical world of football and 
fighting and became a fanatical reader, of 
Job. of Shakespeare and then of any poet¬ 
ry he could find. He also began to exhibit 
signs of manic depression. Both aspects 
showed in his pursuit of a poetic career; in 
1937 he journeyed to Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity outside Nashville, Tenn., to visit his 
idol, Allen Tate. He pitched a tent on the 
poet’s lawn for three months. 

In 1940, after breaking Jean Staf¬ 
ford’s nose in an automobile accident, 
Loweli, 23, married her. Then during a 
squabby he broke her nose again, with 


his fist. For a while the strange marriage 
worked. She wrote her bestseller Boston 
Adventure. He converted from Episcopa- 
lianism to Roman Catholicism and la¬ 
bored at his poetry as if salvation depend¬ 
ed on it. At 29 he published his first book 
of poems, entitled Lord Weary s Castle, a 
quirky, indelible mix of Boston locales 
and Old Testament theology. A Pulitzer 
Prize followed. 

But one spring night in 1949, while 
visiting the short-story writer Peter Tay¬ 
lor, Lowell’s quiet psychosis went public 
on the streets of Bloomington, Ind. Until 
he was jailed, he wandered the city raving 
against devils and homosexuals. Similar 
episodes followed wherever he traveled: 
in Boston, in London, in Salzburg, in Bue¬ 
nos Aires. At some point he would fall in 
love—with a nurse, an airline stewardess, 
a Latvian dancer. It hardly mattered. She 
would become the angel of his “rebirth.” 

It was a brutal cycle, but Lowell al¬ 
ways managed to emerge intact, writing 
away as if the poet and his demons were 
connected in some dark Dionysian man¬ 
ner. His second wife, the novelist and crit¬ 
ic Elizabeth Hardwick, describes him in 
1958 at the time he completed Life Stud¬ 
ies. After three months in an institution, 
“the papers piled up on the floor, the 
books on the bed, the bottles of milk on 
the windowsill, and the ashtray filled. He 
looked like one of the great photographs 
of Whitman . . .” 

A s time passed, the cycles of fury and 
sanity related to Lowell’s develop¬ 
ment as a poet. Something of the fervid 
excitement of the early poems disap¬ 
peared forever. He welcomed middle age 
as if it were synonymous with sanity. Set¬ 
tling down in Boston, he became an Epis¬ 
copalian again. In 1957 he fathered a 
daughter, Harriet, by Hardwick. 

But Cal the wild man could not so 
easily be put to rest. In 1967, when Lowell 
marched on the Pentagon to protest Viet 
Nam, Norman Mailer noted “a Crom¬ 
wellian light in his eye.” Two years later, 
Lowell found one last angel: Lady Caro¬ 
line Blackwood, Irish aristocrat and nov¬ 
elist. She bore him a son, Sheridan, when 
he was 54, but it was an ill-fated union. 
Lowell drove Caroline to drink, and she 
drove him, white-haired and ailing, back 
to Hardwick. He was on his way to her 
apartment on Manhattan's West Side in a 
cab when he slumped over with a heart 
attack and died at the age of 60. 

Hardwick once said that being re¬ 
lieved of her husband’s manic presence 
was like coming out of a cave. But she also 
counted him “a delight, a wonderful plea¬ 
sure to be with” when the demons were 
sleeping. Reading Hamilton’s moving ac¬ 
count leaves a reader too sobered for glib 
generalizations about the wound and the 
bow, the trade-off of art and life. But, 
along with the poems, Hardwick’s hard- 
earned judgment can stand on its own: 
“All of this had, in my view, much that 
was heroic about it.” —ByMetvinMeddocke 


Petrofiction _ 

THE NAMES by Don DeLillo 
Knopf; 339 pages; $13.95 

H ostages in Iran; mendicants trampled 
near the Ganges; Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims arguing and imploring in a post-San- 
skrit Babel of belief. This is the ominous 
Oriental setting of Don DeLillo's (End 
Zone. Ratner’s Star) seventh and most ac¬ 
complished novel. There, in prose as vivid 
and densely knotted as a prayer rug, his 
characters find freshly printed petrodol¬ 
lars competing with ancient formality. 
This, in DeLillo's phrase, is the world of 
“plastic sandals and public beheadings.” 

James Axton, American and middle- 
aged, serves this conflicted arena. He is a 
member of a subculture, “business people 
in transit, growing old in planes and air¬ 
ports.” His job: risk analysis of the execu¬ 
tives in multinational corporations. But 
how does one determine the actuarial 
odds in the Persian Gulf? What is the rev¬ 
olution quotient in Bahrain, the kidnap 
potential of Beirut? Like expatriates be¬ 
fore him, Axton, recently separated from 
his wife and son, oscillates between the 
thrill of exotica and the lost comforts of 
home. One of the Athens-based corporate 
transients with whom Axton spends 
ouzo-drenched evenings finds Americans 
“eerie people." They are “genetically en¬ 
gineered to play squash and work week¬ 
ends.” Even Axton dispels his fear of vio¬ 
lence with irony. “I go everywhere 
twice,” he says. “Once to get the wrong 
impression, once to strengthen it.” 

The sarcasm stops when the insur¬ 
ance man learns of a mysterious cult 
(the “Names” of the title). The ritual 
murders committed by these ragged, no¬ 
madic zealots are as easy as ABC. Their 
formula, revealed by Owen Brademas. 
an aged American anthropologist, is 
based on polyglot alphabets twisted into 




Don DeUllo _ 

Plastic sandals and public beheadings. 
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To reach Americans most 
influential business leaders, 
you need America's most 
influential business magazine 



And that magazine is Forbes. For, as the 
figures below prove, Forbes is the biweekly 
business magazine that reaches more top 
corporate officers in the U S. than any other 
major magazine. 

Magazines read regularly by corpo¬ 
rate officers in 800 of America's 


largest companies. 4 

FORBES 77.2% 

Husi ncss Week 6 s 2 

Fortune vS 6 

* Erdos and Morgan, lne., February, 1982 

Cost per Thousand Circulation 

4/C page IV W page 

FORBES $35.84 $23.60 

business Week 40.82 26 86 

Fortune 44.84 29 49 


For timber information, please contact your local 
sales representative oi lames WLaCmgnola, Director 
of International Advertising, Forbes Magazine, 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York. N.Y 10011 (212) 620-2200 


And is the least expensive, most cost ef¬ 
ficient, of the major business magazines in 
reaching these people, who are America's 
most powerful business buying influences. 
People who also enjoy an average household 
income of $93,100 and an average net worth 
of nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. 

They read Forbes because Forbes speaks 
their language. Every other week, Forbes 
focuses on the people and events that shape 
their world, the world of business. Forbes 
probes, observes, analyzes and comments 
with the keen perception and colorful style 
that are unique to America's liveliest busi¬ 
ness magazine. 

In 1981, Forbes celebrated its 11 th consecu¬ 


tive year of advertising gains, 
a record unequaled by any 
other U.S. magazine. So 
when you want your adver 
tising to have an impact 
on American business 
leaders, place it where 
they'll see it. In Forbes. 


Forbes 

60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 10011 
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Books 


a system of worship. The killers simply 
match the initials of elderly or crippled 
villagers with those of towns. When the 
sacrificial names collide, their hammers 
fall. For Brademas, these deaths reveal a 
new layer of violence: “We thought we 
knew this setting. The mass killer in his 
furnished room, in his century, feeding 
Gaines Burgers to a German shepherd... 
Men firing from highway overpasses, attic 
rooms.” 

Ax ton’s obsession with the cult leads 
him to the wilds of the Peloponnese, the 
Armenian quarter of Jerusalem and the 
Indian city of Lahore. But he learns less of 
the cult than of himself and the travelers 
who accommodate the needs of such a 
world. “Technicians are the infiltrators of 
ancient societies.” he concludes. “They 
bring new kinds of death with them ” 

DeLillo’s salesmen carry more than 
lethal baggage, however, and they are 
more than walking editorials against fa¬ 
naticism on one border and imperialism 
on the other. The author's main weap¬ 
on, and his most formidable defense, is 
the word in description and dialogue. 
As Axton finally ascends the Acropolis, 
a pilgrimage he formerly dismissed as 
touristy, he speaks the author's mind as 
well as his own: “I move past the scaf¬ 
folding and walk down the steps, hear¬ 
ing one language after another, rich, 
harsh, mysterious, strong. This is what 
we bring to the temple, not prayer or 
chant or slaughtered rams. Our offering 
is language.” — ByJ.D.Reed 
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IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 

THE MOST DEMANDING TRAVELLERS 

.'-ff/jTrz-ow. STAY WITH US. 








Throughout the Middle Fas(, 
liitnr-Contirient.il gives you world 
class standards of hospitality, 

* ‘xcopfional mooting facilities, and 
impocoat)lc ■ busiru *ss services I" hat's 
wtVy ttro most experienced travellers 
choose icier*( mntmenlal. Iri the 
Mir Idle l ast And around the world 
Abu Dhabi. A spectacular new 
beachtn h it h. )tel/marma complex 
Al Ain. A brand new oasis meeting 
centre* and '.ports resort 
Amman The Jordan Inter-Continental 


is so popular we've added a new wing 
Bahrain.The Regency Inter.Continental 
is the most luxurious in Manama. 
Dubai. The city’s first international 
class hotel and still the favorite. 

Jeddah. An architectural wonder on 
the Corniche. Opening mid-year, 1982. 
Kabul. A luxury hotel on a hillside 
overlooking the Summer Palace. 
Karachi. A sports and recreation 
centre in the heart of the city. 

Lahore. The city’s finest hotel with 
superb dining and business services. 


Makkah. A striking architects al 
masterpiece on Jeddah Road 
Muscat. A luxury beachfront h< >IH 
between the airport and city. 
Peshawar. A modern luxury hoiH wri h 
its own 18-hole golf course. 
Rawalpindi. Excellent facilities m i 
convenient city centre location 
Riyadh. Perhaps the most n n<>wn< -1 
hotel in all the Middle East 
Tali The Massarrah Inter-Coi tin n -nial 
is one of the world's most opt \\* i m 
hotels 


• •INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 

More than 80 great hotels around the world. 




Letters 


Spain’s Politics 

To the Editors: 

There is no denying the role of the 
King in the Spanish democratic process 
[Oct. 25]. When Juan Carlos was in¬ 
stalled, it was undreamed that he, as 
Franco’s designated heir, would be the 
one to pave the way for democracy. He 
stands aloof from the political parties and 
is the symbol of national unity whenever a 
coup-prone fascist tries to get in the way 
of democracy. 

Frangois Vannereau 
Besartgon, France 



In your article “Spain’s Socialists on 
the Move," you say that a year after Fran¬ 
co died Felipe Gonzalez "had become one 
of the country’s most popular figures ” 
When the first elections were held in 
1977, more than 200 political parties had 
been registered. For the most part, their 
leaders were totally unknown to the Span¬ 
ish public. Gonzalez was as much a non¬ 
entity as the rest. 

Stephen D. Frances 
Rosas, Spain 


Outlawing Solidarity 

I was dismayed at your pessimism 
over the future of Solidarity [Oct. 25J. 
Although the Polish parliament has offi¬ 
cially destroyed the independent trade 
union, the Polish people have undergone 
too much anguish in their tragic past to 
abandon their cries for freedom. Even if 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski has been 
successful in banning Solidarity from 
the Polish socialist system, the dream of 
independence will reshape itself and 
continue. 

Alexander J. Opalinski 
Toronto 

Solidarity is a state of mind, and no 
one can crush that feeling. The Polish 
people may suffer repression, but no one 
can diminish their desire for freedom. 

Scott Billetz 
Cleveland 


The Polish government outlaws Soli¬ 
darity. Our country responds by suspend¬ 
ing most-favored-nation status for Polish 
exports of manufactured goods to this 
country. This move, which is supposed to 
support Polish workers, punishes them. 

D. Kent Lloyd 
Gladstone, Ore. 

No wonder General Jaruzelski is such 
an experienced oppressor of his own peo¬ 
ple. He is a recipient of the Order of Le¬ 
nin, bestowed upon him by the Soviet 
Union for his service during the 1968 in¬ 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Barbara C. Schenkel 
Melbourne 


Policeman’s Pay 

In your article on the salaries paid to 
Los Angeles officials [Oct. 25], you note 
that the chief of police in Los Angeles 
makes $98,908 a year, compared with 
$83,884 in Chicago and $72,000 in New 
York. In today’s economy, $98,908 is not 
a princely sum for supervising more than 
6,000 police officers. New York and Chi¬ 
cago are clever to get away with paying 
their chief cops so little. 

John D Conley 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


Young Ron 

If President Reagan's son Ron wants 
to get through his four-week layoff on his 
own [Oct. 25], he should do it without 
receiving unemployment compensation 
provided by taxpayers. It is not better 
than taking money from Dad. 

Cynthia Lee Burt 
Durham, N.C. 

With our high unemployment, we can 
hardly afford a Secret Service escort for 
the President’s son when he collects his 
unemployment check. 

Mary Ix>u Cummings 
Troy, N. Y. 


Computer Gymnastics 

Your article on cracking a code 
[Oct. 25] omits the important fact that 
there is more to the trapdoor knapsack 
public-key cryptosystem than the single- 
iteration version that Israel’s Adi Shamir 
broke. At least two or three iterations are 
needed to produce a margin of safety. Con¬ 
sequently, the single-iteration trapdoor 
knapsack should not be relied on. Instead, 
the full system should be used. I have of¬ 
fered a $ 1,000 reward to the first person to 
break the full trapdoor knapsack system. 

Ralph C. Merkle 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Jock’s Paradise 

Swim-bike-run triathlons [Oct. 25] 
are fine for those who live where the wa¬ 
ter is tepid. In Minnesota, the lakes are 


cold enough to make long-distance swim¬ 
ming foolhardy. Besides, propelling a ca¬ 
noe is more rewarding physically and 
spiritually than making like a fish. Those 
who doubt that should try a canoe-bike- 
run triathlon like the 528-mile, four-day 
Minnesota Border-to-Border. 

Jerry Kassanchuk 
Golden Valley , Minn. 

The Ironman Triathlon sounds like 
the jock's version of anorexia nervosa, the 
same self-destructive, obsessive disease. 

S. Derrickson Moore 
Portland, Ore. 


Sweet Lucrezla 

In your reflections on the Tylenol poi¬ 
sonings [Oct. 18], you have wrongly illus¬ 
trated your Essay with a picture of Lucre- 
zia Borgia as a harbinger of death. 
Lucrezia conspired to eliminate no one. 
Her brother Cesare did, undoubtedly with 
the approval of their father Pope Alexan¬ 
der VI. While the Borgia men are notori¬ 
ous. Lucrezia was the proverbial pawn in 
the ruthless politics of the amoral men 
who were her nearest relatives, 

Ingrid Rossmann 
Professor of Women s History 
Macomb Community College 
Warren, Mich. 


Nuclear Threshold 

One correction should be noted in 
your article on NATO's need for a stronger 
conventional defense so that it can reduce 
its reliance on nuclear weapons lOct. 25]. 
The stronger conventional defense that 
General Bernard Rogers advocates would 
give NATO greater capability to defeat an 
attack without resorting to nuclear weap¬ 
ons. He therefore seeks to raise the nucle¬ 
ar threshold at that point when nuclear 
weapons may be needed, not lower it as 
you reported. 

Colonel Gordon T. Bratz 
Chief, Public Information, U.S. Arlhy 
Division, SHAPE, Belgium 


Save the Amazon 

We've been peeling off the skin of 
Mother Earth for centuries, and now the 
Amazon basin [Oct. 18] is the only good- 
size piece left. Peel this off and our mother 
will shrive] and die. 

Desmond Johnson 
Worthing, Barbados 

To many ecologists the Amazon is the 
most beautiful and precious treasure of 
nature. We must save our El Dorado. 

Walter Reis 
Patos de Minas, Brazil 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME Letters. Time & Life Building, 3-6, 
2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo 100. Japan, 
and should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone. Letters may be edited for pur¬ 
poses of clarity or space. 












A first class opportunity for 


Relax in a coinfortahie armchair 
in Air Lankas Peacock Lounge. 


When you pay full economy fare these days, most airlines 
seat you in a “Business Class "or "Executive Zone". 

However, full economy fare on Air Lanka entitles you to 
a seat in the Peacock Lounge on our new Tristar. A lounge 
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Our new Tristar, powered by magnificent Rolls Royce 
engines, operates regular services from Sri Lanka to 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Bangkok, the Middle East, UK and 
Europe. ^ 

Fly Air Lanka’s Peacock Lounge soon. It’s first 
class in everything but name. AlnLAI\IKA«^r 
» . . .; . A taste of Paradise 
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The 

Giant Panda 
needs your help 
to survive 


/"'kNCE every eighty to a hundred years the 
^ bamboo forests in China’s Sichuan 
Province, burst into flower and then die off. And 
that’s bad news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge amounts of 
bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems feeing the 
Panda. 

To ensure that it has a future it is vital to 
preserve the complex ecosystem in which it 
lives, to carry out research into its dietary needs 
and investigate possible alternatives, to discover 
the reasons for its low reproduction rate, to 
study the problem of internal parasites-all these 
factors and many more which threaten its 
survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to solve these 
and other problems has resulted in a unique and 
historic partnership between WF and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
51,000,000 towards a total of about US 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to mount a major Panda Conservation 
Programme. This includes construction of a 
research and conservation centre in the largest of 
the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural Reserve in 
Sichuan Province. 

A team from WWF, led by the distinguished 
ecologist Dr. G. Schaller, is already at work in 
Wolong together with top Chinese scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered animal. 
It is also the symbol of WWF’s worldwide 
conservation efforts to save life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your money. 


Please send contributions to the WWF 
National Organisation in your country or direct to: 

WWF International, 1196 Gland, 
Switzerland. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

F ew political correspondents have observed more campaigns 
more closely than Time's congressional correspondent Neil 
MacNeil. He still vividly remembers his first, for 
United Press, in 1950, “that terrible debacle year 
when the Korean War was at its initial fury, and 
Joe McCarthy was in full cry." In 1958, MacNeil 
first analyzed congressional results for Time, and 
that occasion also sticks in his mind as “the year of 
the huge Democratic majorities and the ‘liberaliz¬ 
ing' of Congress.” 

MacNeil's assignment included following in¬ 
dividual campaigns, and he recalls with special 
fondness races in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 

“rich with grand old political traditions of ‘Vote 
early and vole often.’ ” For many years, he would 
set up a specially prepared board with a complex 
system of coloied pins that signaled party switches ; 
and regional shifts around the nation. Nowadays, j 
he can rely on television for the charts. i 


MacNeil still reacts with undiminished excitement to an elec¬ 
tion. This year, after a voting night watch until 2 a.m. and facing 
a breakfast appointment followed by a day of press conferences, 
MacNeil found he was too keyed up to sleep. 

Time staffers around the country' put in equally long days. 
■rack- black star Boston Correspondent John Yang stood outside an 
old-fashioned red-brick schoolhouse in Fall River, 
Mass., conducting a “decidedly unscientific” poll 
that proved to be highly accurate. That evening 
Boston Correspondent Joelle Attinger saw Con¬ 
necticut Senate Candidate Toby Moffett trans¬ 
formed within hours from “an eerily calm” fellow 
telling fishing stories into a crushed politician 
whose voice repeatedly broke as he conceded de¬ 
feat. And Houston Bureau Chief Sam Allis was at¬ 
tending a sumptuous bash for an overconfident 
Texas Governor Bill Clements, when the victory 
party suddenly turned into a wake. Allis hurried to 
opponent Mark White’s headquarters, where what 
might have been “a political wake had become a 
full-blown victory party.” 

Analysis of the election will continue for weeks 



Indeed, during his tenure, MacNeil has noticed MacNeil at press conference and months to come, but at week's end our political 


politics bending more and more under the weight of 
television and its big brother, money. Advertising that verges on 
libel has become the norm, he points out, adding, “The spending 
of such huge sums on congressional campaigns gives a grimmer 
and darker meaning to the old joke: ‘We have the best Con¬ 
gress—that money can buy.' ” Despite these ominous trends. 


correspondents could all echo MacNeil as he 
summed up: “I feel like Lindbergh as he approached Paris. In his 
words. Tve got some gas left, but I might as well stop here.’ ” 
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AMERICA'S 

MESSAGE 


Democracy may not prove more durable than other forms of 
popular persuasion, but it is more fun to watch. When some¬ 
one casts a vote, for instance, he thinks he is doing one thing, 
is told by the experts he is doing another, and history decides 
he has accomplished a third. The fascination for the voter 
lies in functioning simultaneously as the individual and the 
mass, in pulling the lever for the candidate who will presum¬ 
ably do him the most good, then discovering his vote is part 
of a trend, which suggests in turn that everyone carries within his precious en¬ 



casement a national consciousness, a common sense. 

So we turn to the bone fossils of last week’s off-year election, shocked to learn 
that while you Alaskans were voting in Governor Bill Sheffield because his oppo¬ 
nent Tom Fink wanted to cart the state capital from Juneau to Willow, and while 


you New Yorkers were voting out Congressman John LeBoutillier because he 
gave you the creeps, all of you were also sending Ronald Reagan “a message.” 
The message read- reduce unemployment, bring down the deficit. The President 
was being told what practically all U.S. Presidents are told two years after their 
chiefdom is hailed: no mandate is forever. In presidential elections one votes for 
the sky. In off-year elections one looks at the street. 

This minor truism was handed the Democrats as well. Twenty-six new seats 
in the House is fine, but not as heartening as 40 or 50 would have been, and a 
wash in the Senate is plain discouraging. Despite Tip O’Neill’s proforma yawp 


that the G.O.P. loss was “disastrous,” it wasn’t. The Democrats (and moderate 
Republicans) have simply been given more rope with which to hold the President 
in check, not to hang themselves or the nation Profligate Government spending 
looks no more attractive today than it did two years ago. And the Republicans 
have been told that yes, there is some patience left for Reaganomics, but 1) that 
patience is not infinite, 2) it does not extend to far-right menaces, 3) it does not 
imply that Americans will drown the unemployed in order to stay the course. 

In retrospect, items 2 and 3 should be especially gratifying for a people who 
spend so much time worrying about the quality of their collective character. Two 
years ago, the President’s victory seemed to beckon every junior demagogue from 
his cave and crevice. Oh, the seething and panting of the NCPAC hit squads, the 
rough stuff of Jesse Helms. No more. Hardly a “right-wing kook,” as they are 
dangerously dismissed, won national election last week. Neither, for that matter, 
did a left-wing kook. Wherever else the body politic has wandered lately, it seems 
now to wish to congregate at the center, and if the center has shifted to the right, 
the new centrists are still a long way from looking to the wild men for guidance. 

As for the down and out-of-work, there can be little doubt as to the country’s 
feelings in voting as it did last week. A jobless rate of 10% is simply too high to ac¬ 
cept for long. The figure is not merely beyond the toleration of the unemployed, 
but of the employed as well, the majority who for the moment are enjoying lower 
taxes and slower inflation. The fact is that many of the haves in this election were 
voting for the have-nots. A vote like that is never solely practical. 

How much of these decisions is conscious, no exit polls disclose. Political ana¬ 
lysts have long proved it is de rigueur to shake up the parties in power, so in a 
sense this election was merely traditional, and in any case, a voter’s mind is as 
often impelled by intuition as by will. Yet whenever that intuition seems to oper¬ 
ate as part of a whole, one sees that nations do, after all, bear some relationship to 
human nature. Like the girl of the song, last week’s electorate didn't say yes and it 
didn't say no. Nor did it say Democrat or Republican. What it did say is that after 
two years of whoops, recriminations and a lot of empty ideological howling, we 
are ready to see what this Administration can do under the normal constraints of 
caution and conscience. Most people live with such constraints, and in off-year 
elections we vote the way we live. — By Roger Rosenblatt 


On Section Day, an elderly couple enters the voting hall in the Connecticut town of Mystic 






















Election ’82 


Trimming the Sails 


Voters want to moderate Reagan s course, but not reverse it 


F or 26 years, Republican Congress- hurt by the economy and 70% told poll- R< 

man Robert Michel has played sters that they saw their congressional to 

well in Peoria, the Everytown of votes as a “vote for or against Ronald 

American politics. He has become Reagan.” But Republicans drew on a pool be 

an institution there, much like the local of patience among voters who felt that fes 

Caterpillar Tractor plant. But along with Reagan's programs might work in time, in< 

much of the nation, Peoria (pop. 124,000) that the blame for current economic prob- we 

has suffered the ravages of recession and lems was not essentially his but went back in 

unemployment. Caterpillar has laid off to Democratic Administrations, and inc 

8,000 employees, and joblessness has hov- above all, that the Democrats offered no De 

ered at 16%, the highest rate since 

the Depression. So for the House Re- jHK^" "It HpHHHHHj 

publican leader, who shepherded Hk, m jHpfH^^^H 

President Reagan's budget and tax 1|L Hr H 

cuts through Congress, the overrid- %, 

ing national issue of the 1982 cam- ^ 

paign, the economy, was a local is- H, ’' ’ \ 1 ' ’ *. , ' M,, : A* 

sue—and a survival issue. Urged the HI " / <• \ ** , . ’’ , / 

Democrats: “Add Bob Michel to the 

unemployed list!” ^Hj$£ f 

Michel survived last Tuesday's ~0£y. 

test, but just barely (51.6% to 48.4%;). 

The message he received from his -' : " r ; 

constituents was clear. “We've lis- ^.‘JHHr (PS 

tened and learned, and we will take ' HHT HH^H^ 

what we've learned back to Wash- , JHHB| 

ington,” said a chastened Michel. \W : uJ L 4riHpr\ 

“There will have to be some adjust- \lk) . - v 

ments, some modifications in the x 

things we are doing. No question 2 

about it.” *** 

By shoring up the Democrats' 
control of the House by 26 seats, 
sweeping more Governor's mansions 
into Democratic hands and scaring 
those Republicans who survived, the 
voters presumably were signaling 

Ronald Reagan to moderate his dog- _ _ 

matic approach. But the unexpected Reagan defending his economic policies In Peoria _ 

success of the G.O.P. in holding on to Making mid-term elections a referendum on his program 




poll- Reagan said, “and we expect to continue 
onal to work with the Congress in that way.” 
nald The Democrats will have a 103-mem- 
pool ber majority in the 435-seat House. De- 
that feated last Tuesday were 26 Republican 

ime, incumbents, 14 of them freshmen who 

>rob- were elected on Reagan's long coattails 
back in 1980. The Democrats lost only three 
and incumbents, losses that were balanced by 
i no Democratic gains in new seats or ones 
DIRCK HALSTEAD where incumbents retired. Overall, 
the popular vote for House members 
was split 57% to 40% in favor of the 

^ Democrats. 

The magnitude of the Democrat¬ 
ic shift in the House was larger than 
originally expected by the Republi¬ 
cans, who in the first blush of Rea¬ 
gan’s landslide 1980 victory had har¬ 
bored hopes of capturing the 
chamber this year. Since World War 
II, the average loss in a mid-term 
election by a party that has just won 
the White House is twelve; the Dem¬ 
ocrats under Jimmy Carter lost elev¬ 
en in 1978. In fact, not since 1922 has 
a party lost as many seats in its first 
mid-term election. 


T he G.O.P.’s House losses were 
counterbalanced by its ability 
to keep its 54-to-46 Senate 
majority intact. Only two in¬ 
cumbents lost: Democrat Howard 
Cannon of Nevada and Republican 

4 Harrison Schmitt of New Mexico. 
Two open seats switched hands when 
Republican Paul Trible triumphed in 
^ Virginia and Democrat Frank Lau- 
• am tenberg won in New Jersey. 

But the significance of the Senate 
voting was hidden; it was less in the out¬ 
comes than in the margins. “The Demo¬ 
crats came within a whisker of having a 
landslide,” said Wendell Ford. Demo¬ 
cratic incumbents won handily, most roll¬ 
ing up wins of 20 points or more. If the 
Democrats had picked up about 43,000 
votes in five states (Virginia, Rhode Is¬ 
land, Missouri, Nevada, Vermont), they 
would have taken control of the Senate. 
Republican moderates, such as John 
Chafee of Rhode Island, Lowell Weicker 
of Connecticut, John Danforth of Missou¬ 
ri and Robert Stafford of Vermont, barely 
withstood strong challenges. The fact 
that they finally won will ensure the 
survival of the party’s moderate wing; the 
fact that they came so close to losing 
will cause colleagues to assert their 
independence of a President whose 


its Senate majority made it clear that 
Reagan's general course of scaling back 
the role of the Federal Government in the 
lives of most Americans was not repudiat¬ 
ed. Admitted Wendell Ford of Kentucky, 
chairman of the Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee: “The days of 
spend, spend, spend are over.” 

If there was a dominant issue in the 
election it was Reaganomics, not only be¬ 
cause the Democrats tried to make it so. 
but also because Reagan, against the 
wishes of some G.O.P. candidates, took to 
the stump to defend his policies. Particu¬ 
larly in the dispirited Midwest, where 
Reagan's handling of the economy was a 
major concern. Democrats racked up 
large margins in many races for the 
HoMse, Senate and governorships. Ac- 
QOpding to surveys taken as voters left the 
till/40% said they had been personally 


persuasive alternatives. Some 55% of vot¬ 
ers held the Democrats responsible for the 
staggering economy, and they were even¬ 
ly split on whether Reagan's policies 
would eventually help restore prosperity. 

Faced with worrisome economic 
questions and no clear answers, the voters 
sought the safety of the center. Neither 
party could claim a mandate, but both 
made the usual exaggerated morning-af¬ 
ter victory statements. “It is a disastrous 
defeat for the President,” said House 
Speaker Tip O’Neill. “We are very 
pleased with the results,” pronounced 
Reagan. But each also stressed that he 
recognized the need to work together 
now. “There has to be some bending on 
both sides,” said O’Neill. “There have 
been concessions and compromises in 
both directions on all the major issues,” 
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policies proved a burden at the polls. 

The Democratic successes were most 
obvious in Governor's races. Stressing Re¬ 
publican responsibility for the recession, 
Democrats won seats from retiring Re¬ 
publicans in Minnesota, Michigan. Wis¬ 
consin, Alaska and Ohio. They also upset 
incumbents in Arkansas, Nebraska, Ne¬ 
vada and Texas, in all, the Democrats 
captured seven more governorships, to 
bring their total to 34. They also will con¬ 
trol both houses of 34 state legislatures, six 
more than they do now. 

A s the vote was analyzed, it be¬ 
came clearer that the Republi¬ 
cans had suffered a more serious 
setback than first thought. By 
Friday, Pollsters Richard Wirthlin and 
Robert Teeter were telling the White 
House that on the local level the bottom 
had dropped out of the party. The poll¬ 
sters were said to be “shaken” by how 
badly the G.O.P. was routed in the state- 
houses and among crucial voting blocs. 
The only electoral group found to have 
given a majority to the Republicans was 
the one that earns more than $40,000 a 
year. One White House aide noted that 
“the Republican Party in Michigan has 
been set back 20 years," and that “we lost 
votes in the South that we've had since 
Richard Nixon.” 

Financial investors, meanwhile, were 
not so downbeat. The New York Stock 
Exchange tallied a record leap on 
Wednesday, and a record volume the fol¬ 
lowing day (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). 

The swing of the pendulum back to¬ 
ward the Democrats reverses a trend that 
began in earnest in 1978, when voters sent 
a message that they wanted lower taxes 
and less government. Republicans took 
over three additional Senate seats and 
twelve more House seats that year, riding 
a wave of discontent symbolized by the 
Proposition 13 tax revolt in California. 
The G.O.P. hoped that the 1980 Reagan 
victory, which brought them twelve more 
Senators and 33 Congressmen, signified a 
new conservative electoral coalition made 
up of traditional Republicans, blue-collar 
workers and those concerned with social 
issues such as abortion and school prayer. 

But the failure of Reagan’s program 
to avoid the shoals of a treacherous reces¬ 
sion caused people to vote their pocket- 
books and restored, at least temporar¬ 
ily, the traditional Democratic coalition. 
Blue-collar workers in particular returned 
to the fold with a vengeance. Says Tony 
Pinello, a local union president in New 
Jersey: “A lot of our members, maybe as 
many as 50%, were swingers in 1980 and 
voted Reagan. They came back because 
of unemployment, unemployment and 
unemployment.” 

On a few occasions, Reagan resorted 
to raising the social issues in the cam¬ 
paign. In a final broadside at the Demo¬ 
crats, he spuriously charged that “they 
even drove prayer out of our nation’s 
classrooms,” somehow seeking to saddle 
his political opponents with responsibil¬ 
ity for a 1962 Supreme Court decision. 











Baker: seeking a consensus on defense spending and the budget 


Kennedy: preparing for 1984 with ads that confront the character Issue 


But Reagan realized early on that he 
could not avoid the economic issue. As 
Gloucester noted in Shakespeare's King 
Lear: “I am lied to the stake, and T must 
stand the course." Reagan’s stay-the- 
course theme emphasized his philosophy 
of reducing spending and the role of Gov¬ 
ernment, and attempted to encourage vot¬ 
er patience with his economic prescrip¬ 
tions. Says Pollster Wirthlin: ‘Of those we 
surveyed, 58% said they believed the 
President's program would work eventu¬ 
ally. ft became a question of playing to 
the future." 


T he strategy was also one of playing 
up the past. Reagan blamed the 
Democrats for getting the country 
into its current economic crisis. 
Said he on his final campaign swing: 

“We are clearing away the economic 
wreckage that was dumped in our 


The Democrats responded by 
counterattacking Tip O'Neill and 
Senator Edward Kennedy both raised 
the specter of a secret Republican plan 
to reduce Social Security benefits. But 
in general, the Democrats concentrat¬ 
ed on assigning responsibility for the 
recession to the Republicans, calling 
Reagan’s program a failure and ineq¬ 
uitable. “It’s not fair, it’s Republican," 
proclaimed their ads. It was a case they 
couldn't fully sell. 

The intensity of the debate over 
national issues, as well as heated 
state contests and ballot referen- 
dums, contributed to a slightly higher 
voter turnout than in past mid-term 
elections. Curtis Gans, an analyst of 
voting trends, estimates that 41% of 
those eligible turned out at the polls 
Tuesday, * 

Congressional elections tend to 


be a parochial mixture of personalities 
and local concerns, and are usually not 
settled by national issues. But to a large 
extent the national recession came home 
to America, like it did to Peoria, as a local 
issue this year. This was particularly evi¬ 
dent in Michigan, where the 16.1% un¬ 
employment rate is the highest in the na¬ 
tion. In Pontiac, where the devastated 
auto industry has created a whopping 
31.7% unemployment rate, former Dem¬ 
ocratic Congressman Robert Carr handi¬ 
ly won a rematch against the Republican 
who upset him in 1980, Jim Dunn. “Of 
course this was a referendum on Reagan¬ 
omics," said Carr the day after the 
election. “Voters don’t want to bear 
the burden of this experiment any long¬ 
er." Agreed Dunn, whose literature 




avoided even mentioning his Republican 
affiliation: “Unemployment was the 
No. 1 issue.” 

A study of individual House races 
shows that discontent over Reagan’s han¬ 
dling of the economy played a major role 
in most Democratic gains in the industrial 
Midwest, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Texas. One Pennsylvania showdown 
featured Eugene Atkinson, who crossed 
the aisle last year to become a Republican 
convert at the height of Reagan’s popular¬ 
ity. The voters resoundingly turned out 
the turncoat (61% to 39%) when he at¬ 
tempted to defend Reaganomics to the 
unemployed steelworkers. 

Unemployment also helped pave the 
trail for Democratic gubernatorial vic¬ 
tories, particularly that of former Peace 
Corps Director Richard Celeste in 
Ohio. His opponent, Congressman 
Clarence Brown, was an ardent 
backer of Reaganomics, not the most 
popular philosophy in a state where 
13.8% of the work force is idle. A 
wave of discontent from the de¬ 
pressed steel towns of western Penn¬ 
sylvania almost deprived Republican 
Governor Richard Thornburgh of 
what was supposed to be an easy re- 
election. New Jersey Businessman 
Frank Lautenberg hammered away 
at Reaganomics to help overcome 
Republican Millicent Fenwick’s per¬ 
sonal popularity and win a Senate 
seat. 

Many Democrats seized on an ill- 
advised G.O.P. fund-raising letter 
sent out by Republican Congressio¬ 
nal Leader Guy Vander Jagt of Mich¬ 
igan asking voters if they would like 
to see Social Security made “volun¬ 
tary." But the issue failed to cut as 
strongly as the Democrats hoped: the 
elderly voted Democratic in no gieat- 












er numbers than usual (about 57%). Dem¬ 
ocrat George Sheldon, for example, tried 
to make the sanctity of Social Security the 
central theme of his losing race for an 
open seat near Tampa. Said one voter: 
“Even the old folks like Reagan too much 
personally to buy all the wolf cries.” 

Despite the overriding concern over 
national economic issues this year, many 
major races turned, as is often the case, 
into contests of personalities. The biggest 
factor in Jerry Brown’s defeat for the Sen¬ 
ate was the flaky image that pestered him 
like a persistent Medfly. Connecticut vot¬ 
ers passed judgment on maverick Repub¬ 
lican Lowell Weicker's feisty attitude and 
sent him back to the Senate. Adlai Ste¬ 
venson in Illinois, who held a significant 
lead in early polls, was hurt by the percep¬ 
tion that he might be a wimp, a no¬ 
tion not dispelled when he publicly 
denied it. 

Perhaps the most important po¬ 
litical factor in the elections was in¬ 
cumbency, particularly in the Senate 
races. In 1980, 45% of all Senate in¬ 
cumbents won; this year the figure 
was 90%. “That seems to me a mea¬ 
sure of the search for stability,” says 
Democratic Pollster Peter Hart. 

“1 think the results should pro¬ 
duce a soul searching by both par¬ 
ties,” says Hart. “For Reagan and 
the Republicans, the message is that 
staying the course is not acceptable. 

The voters want to get people back to 
work. For the Democrats, the mes¬ 
sage is that this is not a broad man¬ 
date. People do not want to go back 
to the past. The voters want a mid- 
couise correction and some construc¬ 
tive changes ” 

From a regional perspective, the 
races last week strengthen the na¬ 
tional political pattern in which 
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Democrats and liberals dominate in the 
North and East, Republicans are gener¬ 
ally favored out West and the South jug¬ 
gles a conservative, generally Democratic 
mixture. 

In the Northeast the most important 
Democratic victory was retaining, with 
unexpected difficulty, the governorship of 
New York. Lieutenant Governor Mario 
Cuomo, a soft-spoken but forthright liber¬ 
al, put together the region’s traditional 
Democratic base—union members, the 
poor, blacks, Jews and intellectuals—to 
beat back a strong challenge from a 
bright and brazen supply-side disciple, 
Lewis Lehrman, the millionaire owner of 
a chain of drugstores. The same coalition 
gave Lautenberg his New Jersey Senate 
seat. 


In the Midwest, of ten governorships 
at stake, eight had been held by Republi¬ 
cans. Assuming that James Thompson 
holds on to his slim margin in the final Il¬ 
linois tally, the G.O.P. will end up with 
only three. Democrats Celeste in Ohio, 
Anthony Earl in Wisconsin and Rudy 
Perpich in Minnesota won by margins of 
more than 15 percentage points, and 
James Blanchard in Michigan won by 7 
points. 

T he South displayed the rest of the 
nation's mixture of annoyance 
with the handling of the economy 
and loyalty to both Reagan and 
his ideals. The conservative Democratic 
dominance of the region continued, but 
not as a rejection of the President or his 
policies. A typical Georgia voter, 
who had just cast her ballot for Dem¬ 
ocratic House and gubernatorial can¬ 
didates, professed her faith in Rea¬ 
ganomics: “I say let him have the 
chance for the rest of the four years.” 

In this election, Texas was a dis¬ 
trict unto itself. With unemployment 
at 8.3%, higher than in Frost Belt 
states like Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, Texans were feeling the 
brunt of a national economic down¬ 
turn for the first time in more than 
two decades. Democrats came out in 
droves to help Populist Attorney 
General Mark White ambush Re¬ 
publican Governor Bill Clements. 
White roused the voters not only over 
the economy but also with the some¬ 
what spurious charge that the Gover¬ 
nor should be held accountable for 
high utility rates. The Texas G.O.P. 
took a “shellacking,” said the defeat¬ 
ed Clements, who was one of Rea¬ 
gan’s most loyal boosters. 

The Rocky Mountains provided 
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a generally safe sanctuary for incumbents 
of whatever stripe. In Montana, Liberal 
Democrat Pat Williams, who ran against 
Reaganomics, and Conservative Republi¬ 
can Ron Marlenee, who defended the 
program, were returned as the state’s two 
Congressmen. The state’s house of repre¬ 
sentatives, however, switched into Demo¬ 
cratic hands, partly because voters 
blamed Republican members for the cuts 
in state-run social services, the conse¬ 
quence of reduced federal funds for some 
domestic programs. Despite the region’s 
Republican leanings, two Democratic 
Governors were re-elected: Colorado's 
Richard Lamm and Wyoming’s Ed 
Herschler have both been able to balance 
the requirements of growth and environ¬ 
mental protection, and were 
helped to third terms because 
of it. 

The Far West was domi¬ 
nated by two races in Califor¬ 
nia. In a convoluted battle 
of personalities. Republican 
Guhernatoi ial Candidate 
George Deukmejian focused 
his attacks on the outgoing 
Democrat, Jerry Brown, de¬ 
spite reminders from Demo¬ 
crat Tom Bradley that he, 

Bradley, was the opponent. 

Brown, in turn, aimed most 
of his attacks at Reagan, ex¬ 
cept one tactical nuclear as¬ 
sault on Republican Oppo¬ 
nent Pete Wilson, who he 
implied was in favor of the 
nuclear-arms race. It ended 
up a G O.P. sweep. 

Many of the nation’s Re¬ 
publican losers were on the 
phone with the White House 
last week seeking new jobs. 

Among them: Senator Schmitt, Governor 
Clements and Clarence Brown, who lost 
the Governor's race in Ohio. Some asked 
to be appointed to replace outgoing Ener¬ 
gy Secretary James Edwards. But last 
Friday the President nominated Donald 
Hodel, a friend and top assistant to Inte¬ 
rior Secretary James Watt, to take the 
Cabinet post 

The Democrats seem to believe that 
the election is not a mandate to reverse 
Reagan's policies completely, and do not 
plan to push for big spending programs 
this session. Noted Barney Frank of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, one of Congress’s most outspo¬ 
ken liberals, after beating Republican 
Margaret Heckler: “We are not asking 
the Federal Government to spend more 
money. We are asking that what is spent 
be spent with a better sense of equity." 

In fact, the limited nature of the Dem¬ 
ocratic victory contained a silver lining 
for some party members. Tip O'Neill was 
privately relieved that Robert Michel was 
returned, because Democrats feel he is not 
an unbending ideologue. Other Demo¬ 
crats also professed some relief that they 
aid not take a slim majority in the Senate, 

. and thus face having to initiate their own 
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alternative programs. Says Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts: 
“It’s better not to give Reagan a Demo¬ 
cratic Congress to run against. And by be¬ 
ing in the wilderness for another two 
years, we will be a stronger party. The re¬ 
thinking process must go on." 

It is less clear how Reagan will inter¬ 
pret the new political alignment. Califor¬ 
nia Democratic Congressman Tony Coel- 
ho recalls that in Reagan’s second term as 
Governor, when the Democrats took con¬ 
trol of the legislature, Reagan moderated 
his policies in order to pass some far- 
reaching bipartisan initiatives. Says Coel- 
ho: “He’ll be forced to do the same in 
Congress." Indeed, the accommodation 
he reached with the House leadership last 
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August on the $99 billion tax hike illus¬ 
trates that he can compromise. As the 
President said the day after the elections: 
“The truth of the matter is, we’ve had 
some mid-season course changes." 

ut Reagan did not give any sub¬ 
stantive signals that he will mod¬ 
erate his course, either as he 
watched the election returns or in 
subsequent White House meetings on the 
budget. He followed the results with his 
closest advisers and their wives in the 
family quarters at the White House, the 
guests balancing plates of beef stew as 
they watched the network reports. "Hey, 
look at that!" he said excitedly when an 
exit poll showed that half of the voters felt 
the President’s program needed more 
time to work. This view became the prism 
through which he interpreted the night’s 
returns. Other than a few individual dis¬ 
appointments (“Gosh darn it," he mut¬ 
tered when Nebraska Governor Charles 
Thone lost). Reagan was satisfied with 
the results. “There was nothing to sug¬ 
gest a need to change the basic course," 
said Counsellor Edwin Meese, expressing 
Reagan’s sentiments. 


Nor did the President indicate any 
desire to moderate his views during last 
Wednesday’s meetings on the fiscal 1984 
budget, to be submitted in January. Said 
one top aide: “He will submit a budget 
completely consistent with his program 
and philosophy, and it will probably get 
shot down pretty quickly." Reagan ap¬ 
pears still adamant on the two key budget 
issues: not raising new taxes and not trim¬ 
ming the increase in defense outlays. But 
in his Saturday radio broadcast, he did 
emphasize: “Jobs must be our most urgent 
priority." 

The President’s dealings with the 98th 
Congress could take one of three paths: 
forging a coalition with conservative 
Democrats, negotiating a true bipartisan 
Arizona republic consensus, or settling for a 
standoff. The first would by¬ 
pass the congressional leader¬ 
ship by working with Boll 
Weevil Democratic defectors, 
much as Reagan did to pass 
the budget and tax cuts in the 
past. White House Chief of 
Staff James Baker claims that 
despite last week’s defeats, 
the President still has a pool 
of 245 sympathetic Congress¬ 
men to draw upon to reach a 
218-vote majority. 

But most Congressmen 
of both parties scoff at the 
notion that the tenuous co¬ 
alition with the Boll Weevils, 
which did not hold together 
on the tax-hike vote last Au¬ 
gust, could possibly be assem¬ 
bled now that there is a 103- 
seat Democratic majority. 
Most of the incoming fresh¬ 
men are more liberal than 
their colleagues. In a survey of 
the new members by the New York Times. 
83% favored cutting back scheduled in¬ 
creases in defense spending, 62% pro¬ 
posed canceling next July’s tax cut, 89% 
opposed trimming Social Security cost-of- 
living increases, and 58% opposed addi¬ 
tional reductions in domestic social pro¬ 
grams. Nor is there a solid guarantee that 
the Republican Senate would line up be¬ 
hind Reagan if he eschews compromise. 
Nineteen Republicans are up for re-elec¬ 
tion in 1984, compared with twelve this 
year. Says moderate Republican William 
Cohen of Maine, who is one of them: “The 
Senate is going to be more independent 
next year.” 

The second approach offers what both 
sides profess to want: a coalition including 
Democratic as well as Republican leaders. 
Says Republican Senator Robert Pack- 
wood of Oregon: “To the extent the Presi¬ 
dent wants to get part of his program, he 
has to give. Now that he has a House that’s 
very adverse, there have to be negotia¬ 
tions." Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker feels compromise will be especially 
important on the defense budget. Says he: 
“There certainly will be a major effort to 
trim defense spending, and it will be cut 




Perhaps what is most 
extraordinary about the 
beautiful Iguacu Falls is not 
its vertical drop of 250 feet, but 
rather its ability to generate 
9,500 MW of energy for Brazil's 
120 million inhabitants. 

Today, scattered across Brazil's 
8.5 million square kilometers, 
are other natural attractions 
like Iguacu, all helping to 
develop the nation’s industrial 
might. 

Thanks in part to these natural 
assets, the average yearly 
increase in Brazil's Gross 
National Product has been one 
of the highest in the world. Per 
capita income last year was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 


Between 1970 and 1980, 
agricultural production 
increased 66.7%. Now, Brazil is 
close to becoming the second 
largest food exporter in the 
world. In addition, other key 
exports include aircraft, ships, 
automobiles, shoes, textiles, 
household appliances, diverse 
technology... and other 
products and services to 
markets throughout the world. 
Brazil needs a bank that can 
keep pace with such dynamic 
progress. 

And Banco do Brasil has been 
keeping pace, ever since it 
opened its first foreign branch 
in 1941. Today, 70 Banco do 
Brasil offices are in business to 
serve you in virtually all of the 
world’s key financial centers. 


In Brazil alone, there are more 
than 2,000 Banco do Brasil 
branches to accommodate your 
every business need. In each, 
you will find all of the support 
and expertise required to help 
create and close business 
dealings with your Brazilian 
counterparts. 

Banco do Brasil is the main 
financial agent of the Brazilian 
nation. Rely on its experience 
to show you all that Brazil has 
to offer in the way of business 
transactions, investments, and 
mutually profitable joint 
ventures. 
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Who makes Datsuns safer 
by making them easier to drive? 
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aJVISSAN. 

That’s because Nissan believes that the 
more control you have of your car, the safer 
you are. So we used all our technological skills 
to make our Datsuns as easy to drive as possible. 

We enlarged all window glass areas, front 
and rear, for better visibility. And designed 
instrument-cluster layouts so all information 
would be more accessible to your eyes. 

We also improved Datsun’s straight-line 
driving characteristics, steering stability and 
maneuverability, to counteract drive fatigue. 

And we used advanced automotive safety 
features, such as high-tension steel plate and 
resin bumpers, in case a collision does occur. 

We did it with our Datsun 280 ZX, too. 

Because whether we call it Nissan or Datsun, 
the same kind of innovative, technological 
thinking goes into every ca; we build. 

Specifications and equipment may vary according to market. 



The Sirshasana or Headstand. A yogic pose which has beneficial effects on the whole body. 


Just put your feet up and go to sleep. 


Every seat is a Slumberette on our 747 
First Class. Luxurious lullabies enveloping you 
in slumber. So you can arrive at your destina¬ 
tion fresh for business. 

That’s not all — lovely sari-clad hostesses 
serve you: a gourmet menu. Indian and Conti¬ 
nental. Champagne and the choicest wines. Use 
of Air-India’s Maharajah lounges at selected 


airports. Special check-in facilities and speedy 
clearance of baggage. 

It’s a rare experience. The hospitality of a 
people who believe that a guest is as a god. 

Air-lndia has a sizeable fleet of 747s. 
Chances are one of them is flying your way. 

Put your foot down. Ask for Air-lndia 
First Class. 



Indian hospitality across five continents. 
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more than the Administration wants/' 
For Reagan to achieve a coalition 
supported by the congressional leader¬ 
ship, he would have to set aside some of 
his hard-line ideology. On the most im¬ 
portant issue of all. controlling the deficit, 
the Democrats will demand that military 
spending cuts and tax increases accompa¬ 
ny any trims in social programs and enti¬ 
tlements. If Reagan will not budge on 
these points, it seems likely that the two 
sides will run into a stalemate 

A true showdown between the Presi¬ 
dent and Congress would cripple any 
chance of producing a workable budget. 
Such paralysis would convince private in¬ 
vestors that the Government will not be 
able to control the deficit, interest rates 
would rise and the economy would suffer. 

i f such a stalemate occurs, Reagan may 
try to use Congress as a scapegoat in 
his 1984 campaign. Aides say that he is 
already thinking about his re-election 
bid, and last week he persuaded Nevada 
Senator Paul Laxalt, a close personal 
friend, to be the honorary chairman of the 
Republican National Committee Others 
are also looking ahead Kennedy used his 
easy race in Massachusetts to flood New 
England with a senes of five-minute ads 
designed to dispel questions about his per¬ 
sonality and character Senator John 
Glenn of Ohio will get a boost in building a 
campaign organization by the election of 
his friend Celeste as Governor Former 
Vice President Walter Mondale spent part 
of Tuesday evening phoning winners to of¬ 
fer his congratulations. And Republican 
Senator Dole, in election-night network 
interviews, continued to stake out his role 
as a moderate and conciliator in the 
G O P. in what many see as an attempt to 
position himself for the presidency should 
Reagan decide not to run 

When the 97th Congress convenes in 
three weeks for a lameduck session, there 
will be indications cf what many of the 
lawmakers will do when they meet as the 
98th. It is probable that the pending de¬ 
fense appropriations bill for this year will 
be trimmed more than Reagan would like. 
Democrats may also push for their $1 bil¬ 
lion jobs program, which seeks to put the 
unemployed to work rebuilding the na¬ 
tion's highways, bridges and other ele¬ 
ments of infrastructure. In order to avoid 
increasing the deficit, there may be an ef¬ 
fort to fund the program with a new gas or 
energy tax 

If the economy revives, Reagan will 
have no trouble finding congressional 
crew members to sail the course with him. 
But if the recession lingers, the chance of 
bipartisan cooperation is, though more 
necessary, less likely. “I don’t see a 
stalemate,” says Political Consultant Stu¬ 
art Spencer of his longtime friend and cli¬ 
ent. “In the end, Reagan works things 
out.” If there was any mandate at all tor 
Reagan in this election, it was to do 
just that. —By Walter ttsacton. Raportadby j 
Dougin Brawand Evan Thomaa/Wa M ngton 
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Ready to Play Power Poker 

R onald Reagan emerges from the election with his ideas somewhat battered 
but his leadership oddly intact. He is entering one of those times of presiden¬ 
tial paradox when the very traits that took him to the top threaten his command. 

Reagan is in the White House because of his unyielding conviction that Gov¬ 
ernment needed to be restrained and military strength increased. In 21 months 
on the job he has forced all parties to acknowledge the validity of these principles, 
an extraordinary act of leadership. The debate is on his chosen ground. The heat* 
ed national arguments arose not over directions but on the tuning and size of bud¬ 
get cuts tor domestic programs and increases for weapons. Then Reagan ran 
smack into the oldest rule of Government: solving one problem begets another. 
Inflation went down, unemployment went up. The election results reflect a case 
of public shivers, a fear that Reagan is going to cure us if he has to kill us. 

There may be no more difficult praidential task than determining when the 
time has come to reshape policy, to adopt new tactics and even to eat a few words. 

,____flUBra==Magaattaat (“I have eaten a great many of mine,” 

said Winston Churchill, “and on the 
whole. I have found them a most whole¬ 
some diet.”) Every successful President 
eventually learns that flexibility is sal¬ 
vation. The presidential bone yard is 
strewn with markers of those who would 
not change. 

Woodrow Wilson’s diamond-bright 
belief of peace through world order 
reached and inspired the farthest cor¬ 
ners of civilization. But he was frozen in 
the amber of his vision, and would not 
bend in the legislative struggle to bring 
the UR. into the League of Nations. 
Wilson’s dream perished before a recal¬ 
citrant Senate. 

One can see from this distance that 
Richard Nixon’s conspiratorial bent 
helped him understand the dark m&neu- 
votings of America’s adversaries around 
the world. But that was the very trait 
that snared him in Watergate. He 
thought he could conspire his way out of 
political quicksand. 

Lyndon Johnson fervently believed 

,_I that Big Government should be used for 

A fter tbs sls rt ton. cawMctteg ap iSi almost any big problem that came across 

the American horizon. He was un¬ 
matched as a manipulator and legislator. Fired by his own su ccesses, he simply 
rejected the idea that there might be limits to himself or the nation. He spent too 
much for war and the Great Society. His appetite for action was finally his undoing. 

A few weeks ago, the veterans of Dwight Eisenhower’s Administration gath¬ 
ered to toast the general’s 92nd birthday and the 30th anniversary of his election 
a* President Even some of those who had bean closest to Dee were surprised to 
hear a former Harvard professor, William B. Ewald, report that Eisenhower had 
come from oblivion to ninth place on the list of great PxWdents complied by his¬ 
torians. “The mote I think about it,” said Reamer McPhee, who was a young 
lawyer in Em’s White House, “the more I believe that President Eisenhower’s in- 
dispensable attribute was his restraint He never used too much of his power. He 
never spent too much of the country’s wealth. He neves* insisted on having his 
way all the time.” 

In the first days after the vote, Reagan was marvelously contradictory. In the 
Rose Garden, in front of the cameras, be confessed this might be a time for con¬ 
ciliation with Congress. Inside the White House with his budgrt experts, he 
thumped the table and said he eras not ready to propose cuts in defense or tax 
indraaew to tty fo reduce tiptMuatar’s crushing deficit*. With his presidency on 
the Hoe, Ronald Reagap in going to have to play a diffiareot style of powar poker 
the next twd pears. He understands feat. Like any good gambler frtw wants to 
cot»eeutaw|asmr,bewffitevat«laaj»whenton^«%mtoUuffand.froin 
in nil till InlMKia 







“I Thought l*d Seen Everything” 

After a long count, Jim Thompson claims victory in Illinois 

W hen Big Jim Thompson voted on 
Tuesday morning, a winner’s 
smile flashed across his broad face. 

Only two days before, a Gallup poll 
showed the bluff 6-ft. 6-in. Republican 
Governor leading his mild-mannered 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson Ill. by 16 
points. But when Thompson went to 
bed at 2 Wednesday morning, the cor¬ 
ners of his smile had turned down¬ 
ward: he was leading by just over 1%. 

By midday Thursday, as votes were 
still being tabulated, he was wearing a 
full-fledged frown of dismay: with 
more than 3.5 million votes cast, the 
once confident Thompson was leading 
by an infinitesimal 171 votes. He was 
forced to wait until Friday afternoon 
for all the ballots to be counted. Only 
then could he breathe easier: the final 
tally put him ahead by 9,401 votes. Yet 
he will be declared the winner only if 
the state board of elections certifies 
the results on Nov. 22. And that re¬ 
mains unsure. 

From the moment the polls closed 
on a dreary, drizzly Chicago evening, a 
chain of events began that was so im¬ 
probable, so coincidental, so question¬ 
able, that it could only have happened 
in Wonderland, or the Windy City. On 
election night, ballot boxes from 15 
precincts inexplicably disappeared. Governor Thompson looks nonchalant at midweek 
Elsewhere, when voting machines ^ cliffhanger for “the tough man for tough times. 


Elsewhere, when voting machines ^ 
malfunctioned, the official explana¬ 
tion was that rain and dampness had 
moistened the ballots, requiring them to 
be dried out in ovens in Evanston, just 
north of the city. (“There’s no allegation 
of impropriety here,” insisted Cook Coun¬ 
ty Clerk Stanley Kusper Jr. “We’ve just 
got a lot of wet ballots.”) The count began 
in earnest on Wednesday, the day, as 
wags point out, when the real politicking 
traditionally begins in Chicago. Before 
anyone could say Richard Daley, the city 
election board announced it was being 
hampered by repeated breakdowns of its 
new computer punch-card system. 

On Thursday things got curiouser and 
curiouser. One ballot box was discovered 
in a shopping bag in a polling place, an¬ 
other turned up in the trunk of an election 
worker’s car, and a third was found at the 
home of an election judge. By Thursday 
night, election officials said 15 of the tra¬ 
ditionally Democratic Chicago precincts 
remained uncounted, as well as 106 in the 
Republican suburbs. Exclaimed an in¬ 
credulous Thompson: ‘Tve lived in Chi¬ 
cago a long time, and 1 thought I’d seen 
everything.” 

What he and others saw happening 
evoked uneasy memories of the 1960 
presidential election, when the late May¬ 
or Richard Daley was accused of tinker¬ 
ing with the Chicago vote to ensure John 
Kennedy’s victory. The euphemism then, 
and now. was “waiting for the Riverside 
couoiies to come in”; in other words, 


waiting to determine how many phantom Black 
voters will have to be fished out of venso 
the Chicago River to secure a Democratic his ov 
victory. North 

On paper, conditions seemed tailor- cratic 
made for a resounding Democratic vie- ployn 
tory. Illinois is economically depressed. Sprinj 
Plants have shuttered or hightailed it out numb 
of the state in record numbers. Stevenson, Stevei 
the thoughtful eldest son of the 
state’s two-time Democratic 
presidential nominee, has the 
shiniest Democratic name 
around. How could he lose? 

But Stevenson, who won a 
Senate seat in 1970 and gave 
it up in 1980, seemed absent- 
mindedly to sabotage his own 
campaign. Diffuse and ram¬ 
bling, hiding behind mounds of 
complex position papers, he was 
stricken with an inability to A grim Stevenson 
explain his own programs. 

Deemed “professorial,” he was giving vensoi 
livelier academics a bad name. Perhaps but w< 
nervous about Thompson’s slogan, “A for a : 
Tough Man for Tough Times,” the shy this n 
Stevenson incriminated himself most which 
when he made the extraordinary and un- didatc 
provoked statement “I am not a wimp.” votes, 
Thompson offered a study in con- this y< 
trasts. Master of the politico’s one-two vensoi 
combination, a back pat followed by a camps 
shoulder squeeze, the gregarious Republi- team, 
can kept himself in the spotlight. His ChHstt 


television spots were slick; his campaign 
coffers were brimming (he outspent Ste¬ 
venson $4.3 million to $2.1 million); and 
he had the unqualified endorsement of 
every big newspaper in the state. 

But Stevenson revved himself up 
f along with Chicago’s Democratic ma¬ 
chine. After months of ignoring Ste¬ 
venson (who, like his father, had al¬ 
ways preferred to ignore the Windy 
City’s rough-hewn pols), the rusty Chi¬ 
cago machine was greased and began 
cranking away. The machine pledged 
$300,000 to his skimpy war chest and 
persuaded Democratic precinct cap¬ 
tains to pull out all the stops for the 
patrician challenger. It zealously 
helped register tens of thousands of 
new voters. Led by an aggressive and 
ambitious alderman named Edward 
Vrdolyak, the machine strenuously 
promoted an extensive anti-Reagan¬ 
omics campaign dubbed “Punch 10,” 
the slogan for voting the straight Dem¬ 
ocratic ticket. Noted Andrew Kulley, 
a senior statistician for the Gallup or¬ 
ganization: “It’s very clear the ma¬ 
chine in Chicago cracked the whip.” 

A s Thompson tried to edge away 
from President Reagan, Steven¬ 
son denigrated him as the President’s 
No. 1 cheerleader. He adroitly por¬ 
trayed the Governor as a man more 
interested in national office than in 
Illinois’ problems. Thompson, he 
cracked, was the only man he knew 
who was actively campaigning for 
Vice President. In Chicago, Stevenson 
ran ahead of Thompson 73% to 27%. 
Blacks apparently voted 15 to 1 for Ste¬ 
venson. For the first time, Thompson lost 
his own precinct in the 43rd ward on the 
North Side of Chicago. In other Demo¬ 
cratic strongholds, including high-unem- 
ployment areas like Rockford, Peoria and 
Springfield, voters turned out in large 
numbers and voted overwhelmingly for 
Stevenson. Turnout in Republican coun¬ 
ties, meanwhile, was lighter 
than expected. 

Old suspicions had been 
aroused that the mysteriously 
* absent votes would turn up as 
Democratic ones. But when the 
final precincts were tabulated on 
Friday, they provided a winning 
edge to a greatly relieved 
Thompson. In an emotional 
speech, Thompson vowed that 
he would not let the victory be 
renson taken away. Said he: “We beat 
’em and we beat ’em good.’ Ste¬ 
venson declared that victory was his, 
but would not say whether he would ask 
for a recount if the vote is certified later 
this month. In the past, such recounts, 
which are paid for by the requesting can¬ 
didate, resulted in shifts of 5,000 to 7,000 
votes, a potentially significant amount 
this year. The stubbornly optimistic Ste¬ 
venson then retreated to his farm with 
campaign aides to discuss a “transition” 
team. —By Richard Stengot. Reported by 

Christopher Ogden/Chicago 
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Freezing Nukes, Banning Bottles 

Ballots list a bumper-sticker crop of237 questions in 42 states 


N ot since the Depression had Ameri¬ 
cans used the mechanisms of initiative 
and referendum, those venerable tools of 
direct democracy, in greater numbers or 
with wider impact. From cracking down 
on crime to denying electroshock therapy 
in Berkeley, Calif., there were 237 state¬ 
wide ballot measures in 42 states and the 
District of Columbia. 
California fielded the 
most, a bumper-sticker 
crop of 15. 

Unlike the spate of 
ballot measures in 1980, 
this year’s proposals 
raised issues that were 
somewhat more liberal 
than conservative in in¬ 
tent. The trickle of tax- 
revolt measures that followed after Propo¬ 
sition 13 was approved in California in 
1978 seems nearly to have dried up. In¬ 
deed, more than the election of a candi¬ 
date, referendums and initiatives defined 
voter feeling on specific issues, and citi¬ 
zens were most vocal about nuclear arms, 
the quality of the environment and crime. 

NUCLEAR FREEZE. By far the 

most common issue was the pro¬ 
posal for a bilateral freeze of the 
nuclear-arms race. In the closest 
thing to a national-issue vote in 
U.S. history, an estimated 10.8 
million voters, out of some 18 mil¬ 
lion who expressed a preference 
on the issue, cast ballots advocat¬ 
ing a freeze. Although the mea¬ 
sures were not legally binding, 
the Administration opposed the 
movement on the grounds that a 
freeze would leave the U.S. in a position 
inferior to that of the Soviet Union. Presi¬ 
dent Reagan had even argued that the 
campaign was inspired by people who 
“want the weakening of America.” But in 
proposals that appeared on the ballots in 
39 areas, ranging from individual cities 
and counties to nine states, the concept 
triumphed in all but three: one county in 
Arkansas, another in Colorado and the 
state of Arizona. The freeze won decisive¬ 
ly in Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and the District of Colum¬ 
bia, and was narrowly approved in Cali¬ 
fornia. The texts of the measures varied 
some, but the spirit was the same: most 
called for immediate negotiations for a 
verifiable freeze in the production, testing 
and deployment of all nuclear weapons, 
missiles and delivery systems. In addition 
to supporting the freeze, Montana citizens 
voted against basing the MX missile any¬ 
where in the state. Although voters in the 
city of Denver advocated a nuclear freeze, 
a statewide constitutional amendment 


aimed at moving or shutting down the 
Rocky Flats nuclear-weapons plant near 
Denver was handily defeated. 

Other nuclear issues were on the bal¬ 
lots in several states. In Massachusetts, 
voters backed a proposal that would re¬ 
quire a referendum before any new low- 
level nuclear-waste site or power plant 
could be established. But nuclear power, a 
whipping boy in recent years, fared well in 
Maine, which rejected a measure that 
would have closed down the state’s only 
functioning nuclear-power plant. Idaho 
voters, meanwhile, required the legislature 
to seek voter approval before endorsing 
construction of nuclear-power facilities. 

ENVIRONMENT. Four Western states— 
Arizona, California, Colorado and Wash¬ 
ington—decided that their celebrated 
landscapes were not being sullied by dis¬ 
carded cans and bottles, and defeated 
measures that would have required a 5c 
deposit and packaging modification. Op¬ 
ponents of the bottle measures were lav¬ 
ishly financed by the beer, bottling, soft- 
drink, glass and canning industries. Such 
proposals, they argued, would in¬ 
crease the cost of beer and soft 
drinks, undermine successful vol¬ 
untary recycling programs and 
spawn a plague of cockroaches in 
sticky stacks of retrieved bottles 
and cans. In California, opponents 
of a measure calling for a 5c depos¬ 
it on ail beer and soft-drink con¬ 
tainers spent nearly $6 million, 
while supporters worked with a 
meager $800,000. Lamented Ross 
Pumfrey, chairman of Califor¬ 
nians for Recycling and Litter 
Clean-Up: “It was a classic example of 
what money and advertising can do.” 

CRIME. Across the nation, the message 
was simple and direct: get tough with 
criminals. Massachusetts voters, 3 to 2, 
empowered the state legislature to restore 
the death penalty, which has not been used 
in the state since 1947. In Colorado, voters 
overwhelmingly approved an amendment 
expanding the types of cases in which 
judges can refuse bail to accused criminals. 
In Arizona, citizens chose to deny bail to 
any defendant for several reasons, among 
them, if the accused is considered to be a 
danger to society by the arraigning judge. 
In Illinois, voters decided, by a 5-to-l 
landslide, to give judges the power to deny 



bail to criminal defendants facing possible 
life sentences. 

Fear of crime was the main factor be¬ 
hind the sweeping California proposition 
that would have required the registration 
of handguns and virtually proscribed the 
sale of new ones after April 1983. And 
fear of crime was one of the principal rea¬ 
sons that Californians soundly defeated 
that proposal. Led by the implacable and 
powerful National Rifle Association, op¬ 



ponents of the measure mustered awe¬ 
some financial firepower: they raised $5.7 
million, compared with the $1.8 million 
spent by supporters of the bill. A gun-tot- 
ing Roy Rogers protested against the 
plan, and opponents of the measure hand¬ 
ed out a memento pin constructed from a 
brass .357 Magnum cartridge. Nor is the 
notion that regulation of firearms is un- 
American limited to the West. Citizens in 
New Hampshire voted overwhelmingly 
“to affirm . . . the right to keep and bear 
arms in defense of themselves, their fam¬ 
ilies, their property and the state.” 

Of the 27 ballot measures around the 
country dealing with taxes, among the 
most significant were Oregon's rejection 
of a Proposition 13 clone and Missouri’s 
approval of a 1<2 sales tax earmarked for 
education. In Ohio, on the other hand, 
only two of 34 school 
districts approved the 
raising of local taxes to 
help their schools. 

Gambling measures 
were defeated in Mon¬ 
tana and South Dako¬ 
ta, while pari-mutuel 
betting got the starting 
bell in Minnesota. 

After last week’s 
voting, Pat McGuigan, editor of a news¬ 
letter called the Initiative and Referendum 
Report had a ready explanation for the 
upsurge of interest in direct action by the 
voters. Said he: “People are dissatisfied 
with representative government. More 
and more of them feel elections don’t 
mean anything and that interest groups 
dominate at the legislative level of law¬ 
making.” Such groups sometimes domi¬ 
nate direct voting too, as evidenced by 
their spending to defeat bans on hand¬ 
guns and disposable bottles. Even so, in 
the years to come, those complicated and 
wordy measures on the nation’s ballots 
seem likely to proliferate ais voters at¬ 
tempt to take more matters into their own 
hands. —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 

Aim Conetable/Washlngton end WUUem R. 
Deemer/Sen Francisco 
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New Right leaders after the long night: Paul Weyrich, Ron Godwin, Terry Dolan, Howard Phillips, Connaught Marshner, Richard Viguerle 


Election ’82 


No Thunder from the Right 

The ultraconservatives miss the targets on their hit list 


T wo years ago, the National Conserva¬ 
tive Political Action Committee was 
the scourge of the left, spending at least 
$ 1.2 million to help sweep away such liber¬ 
al luminaries as Senators Frank Church, 
Birch Bayh, John Culver and George Mc¬ 
Govern. Scenting total victory, ncpac 
Chairman Terry Dolan immediately an¬ 
nounced a 1982 hit list of 20 Senators, in¬ 
cluding such improbable targets as Pat 
Moynihan of New York and Ted Kenne¬ 
dy of Massachusetts. Political realities 
eventually shrank the list to five, but 
ncpac still raised $10 million and spent 
$4.5 million in the 1982 elections. Yet last 
week, for all its thunder, the New Right 
could claim partial credit only for the de¬ 
feat of a single, vulnerable incumbent, 
Democrat Howard Cannon of Nevada. 

At a post-election press conference, 
New Right leaders blamed a “flawed 
strategy in the White House" for their 
failure. “This could have been a year 
of conservative realignment," lamented 
Howard Phillips of the Conservative Cau¬ 
cus. NCPAC’s Dolan took what comfort he 
could in having made “a number of liber¬ 
als very unhappy/’ But, he complained, 
“the ‘stay the course’ theme was essential¬ 
ly defensive. It did not point out what was 
wrong with the other side." During the 
campaign, Paul Weyrich of the Commit¬ 
tee for the Survival of a Free Congress had 
objected, "The liberals have by and large 
framed the issues." 

Even if the economy had not over¬ 
whelmed the New Right’s agenda for a 
return to “traditional values," the purge of 
1980 would have been nearly impossible 
to repeat, ncpac, which had carefully tar¬ 
geted high’ profile liberals in 1980, 
touched off a blunderbuss in this election, 
attacking too many candidates too soon. 
The Hew Right organization, while high¬ 
ly ftmdcd. did not have enough candidates 
wady to run. And this time the move¬ 


ment’s targets were not complacently ig¬ 
noring the threat. They fought back. 

Tn several states, NCPAC commercials 
were kept off the air by victims’ com¬ 
plaints that they were misleading or out¬ 
right false, prompting ncpac to file a fed¬ 
eral suit charging censorship. Democratic 
Senator John Melcher, a veterinarian, 
countered a New Right commercial 
claiming he was “too liberal for Mon¬ 
tana" with a TV ad of his own featuring 
cows. After a shot of “out-of-staters" car¬ 
rying a briefcase full of money off a plane, 
one bemused bovine remarks, “Did ya 
hear about those city slickers bad-mouth¬ 
ing Doc Melcher? One of ’em was step¬ 
ping in what they’ve been trying to sell." 

O f all the senatorial races this fall, the 
one in Maryland was supposed to be a 
special New Right showcase. Attacks on 
one-term Democratic Incumbent Paul 
Sarbanes would, ncpac hoped, push ma¬ 
lingering liberals in neighboring Wash¬ 
ington onto the path of conservative right¬ 
eousness. Said Dolan: “When members of 
Congress drove home, we wanted them to 
hear an advertisement against Paul Sar¬ 
banes saying he was anti-Reagan and 
should be defeated. We wanted them to 
see the television ads and have them say, 
‘It isn’t going to take much for them to 
go after me for the same reason.’ ’’ In¬ 
stead, ncpac’s most expensive campaign 
($625,000) turned the slumbering Sar¬ 
banes into an active campaigner. What 
Sarbanes called the “alien presence" of 
ncpac became such an issue that Oppo¬ 
nent Lawrence Hogan finally threw up 
his hands on television and declared, “I 
hereby denounce ncpac." The Demo¬ 
crats, apparently agreeing, swept Mary¬ 
land, and Sarbanes won, 63% to 37%. 

In a flight of competitive hyperbole, 
the Democratic National Committee sent 
out a fund-raising letter during the cam¬ 


paign dubbing North Carolina Republi¬ 
can Senator Jesse Helms “the New 
Right’s Prince of Darkness." Helms 
emerged last week as a prince without a 
kingdom. Although Helms' own right- 
wing political action committee, called 
the Congressional Club, raised nearly $10 
million, all six congressional candidates 
he supported lost in his home state. 

The Conservative Caucus’ Phillips in¬ 
sisted that “1982 was the year that demon¬ 
strated that conservative themes are still 
valid." But the Helms debacle suggested 
that the New Right’s stand on social issues 
is losing its potency. Helms’ well-publi¬ 
cized failure in September to get his pack¬ 
age of prime New Right issues—school 
prayer, abortion and limiting the power of 
the federal courts—through the Senate 
hurt him badly. Nationwide, in this elec¬ 
tion at least, the pro-choice side seemed to 
have the advantage on the abortion issue. 

Connaught Marshner, a Weyrich col¬ 
league, claimed that the New Right's 
archfoes, the feminists, did little better in 
defeating enemies on their own hit list. 
But the National Organization for Wom¬ 
en, which had targeted certain members 
of the Florida and Illinois legislatures af¬ 
ter they had defeated the Equal Rights 
Amendment, said it had won enough vic¬ 
tories to get the measure passed in those 
states if it were to come up again. 

Only 6% of the voters, according to 
President Reagan's own pollster, Richard 
Wirthlin, completely believe in the New 
Right agenda. Nonetheless, the New 
Right leadership last week saw no need 
to compromise. The Moral Majority’s 
Ron Godwin vowed renewed efforts for 
school prayer and against abortion. And 
Fund Raiser Richard Viguerie, searching 
for new motivating issues, called for an 
anti-elitist “new populist revolt.” At a 
somber New Right election-night party, 
Viguerie declared, “If we win or lose, it’s 
not our doing. God’s will is going to be 
done. He’s got His plan." Last week, at 
least, God’s plan seemed to be a moderate 
one. —By Jane OTMtty* Reported 

by BJl PhUUpe/Attanta and John F. Stacka/ 
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Slinging Mud and Money _ 

In big-buck campaigns, the price of victory could be scruples 


M oney and meanness. Those are the 
factors for which this year’s election 
is likely to be remembered, long after cal¬ 
culations about shifts in party power and 
legislative policy are forgotten. Well, any¬ 
way, until 1984, when, it is altogether too 
possible, candidates’ spending will spin 
still further into the stratosphere and their 
ads will become yet more venomous. 

But even if that happens, 1982 is as¬ 
sured a place in the annals of American 
political campaigning. It was the year of 
two $10 million candidates, for Governor 
in New York and Texas. It was the year 
in which at least five House candidates 
broke or came close to the million-dollar 
mark, and even more incredibly, spend¬ 
ing totaled more than $1 million in two 
I state legislative races, both for seats in the 
California legislature that pay $28,000 an- 
! nually. It was the year in which the Dem¬ 
ocratic and Republican parties backed up 
their local mudslingers with national neg¬ 
ative advertising: the Democrats with a 
spot in which former Senator Edmund 
Muskie implied that Republican victories 
would cause older Americans to “live 
each day in fear for the future of their So¬ 
cial Security’'; the Republicans with an ad 
in which Ronald Reagan charged that 
“big spenders” had “driven prayer out of 
the nation’s classrooms.” 

The two trends interlock—the most 
expensive campaigns not infrequently are 
also the most scurrilous—and there is little 
in sight to stop either trend. Laments Wil¬ 
liam Brodhead, a Michigan Democrat 
who decided to retire from the House rath¬ 
er than try to finance a re-election race: 
“It’s sort of like the arms race. Every time 
one side ups the bid, the other side counter- 
bids. It’s out of control.” 

So it is. Common Cause, a pub- Jj 

lie interest lobby, estimates that 
Senate and House candidates f'm 
spent roughly $300 million this f 
year, up more than 25% from 
1980. When races for Governor and state 
legislative posts are added in, the grand to¬ 
tal may hit half a billion dollars. The ten 
Republican Senators re-elected this year 
spent an average of almost $1.7 million to 
hold their seats, more than five times the 
amount they spent when they campaigned 
in 1976. The 18 Democrats re-elected to 
the Senate spent an average of $ 1.4 million 
each, roughly triple their 1976 outlays. 

Optimists among political experts 
suggest that the spending may be reach¬ 
ing a natural limit, at which point it be¬ 
comes useless or even backfires on the 
candidates. Unhappily, the evidence does 
not quite bear out their theory. It is true 
that several of the very biggest spenders 
lost. Among them: Republicans William 
Clements and Lewis Lehrman, who 
shelled out around $12.5 million each on 
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the Texas and New York gubernatorial 
races; Democrat Mark Dayton, a depart¬ 
ment-store heir who laid out $6.9 million 
in an attempt to become a U.S. Senator 
from Minnesota, and Democrat Adam 
Levin, 33, a lawyer who poured as much 
as $1.5 million into his effort to win a 
House seat in New Jersey. 

Incumbent Clements actually had 
trouble spending all his money effectively 
at the end of his campaign. He could buy I 
no more than $280,000 a week of TV time ! 
because that is all Texas stations were i 
willing to sell. Lehrman’s spending in I 

MONSTROUS COSTS 

Total House and Senate 
campaign expenditures, 
in millions 


seat if he had not spent $3.25 million to 
Fenwick’s $1.4 million. 

On the spending level just below the 
top, money counted very heavily. Of the 33 
Senators elected last Tuesday, 27 outspent 
their opponents, frequently by wide mar¬ 
gins in close races. Says Fred Wertheimer, 
president of Common Cause: “Anyone 
who argues that money was not a crucial 
factor in this election is not really looking 
at what happened.” Several political ana¬ 
lysts estimate that the ability of Republi¬ 
can incumbents to raise more cash than 
Democratic challengers held Democratic 
gains in the House to 26 seats, from per¬ 
haps 40 that might have switched if outlays 
had been more even, and prevented a loss 
of two or three Senate seats. 

Even Republicans who applaud that 
result often concede that the escalating 
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New York became an issue in itself, add¬ 
ing bite to the slogan of his Democratic 
opponent, Lieutenant Governor Mario 
Cuomo: “Experience money can’t buy.” 

T hese results, however, are more than a 
little misleading. For one thing, the 
conquerors of the megaspenders were 
forced into extraordinary outlays. Demo¬ 
crat Mark White spent $5 million to turn 
Clements out of the Texas Governor’s 
chair, and Republican David Durenber- 
ger shelled out $3.5 million to beat back 
Dayton’s Senate challenge in Minnesota. 
Moreover, lavish spending did buy some 
offices. Democratic Businessman Frank 
Lautenberg concedes he could never have 
upset Republican Congresswoman Milli- 
cent Fenwick for a New Jersey Senate 


spending is undermining the political 
process. It tends to confine political office 
to candidates who are either indepen¬ 
dently wealthy or willing to sell their 
votes to the proliferating political action 
committees (PACs) of special-interest 
groups. These two types often are really 
one. It has become standard procedure 
for a rich candidate to lend huge sums to 
his campaign from his personal fortune, 
then stage fund-raising parties after the 
election at which he solicits funds from 
pacs to repay himself. Says Edward 
Roeder, compiler of a directory, PACs 
Americana: “Many Senate seats have 
been bought but not yet paid for. We will 
see whether they are put up for sale.” 

Ominously, pacs are also spreading 
their influence into state legislatures, fear- 
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fully bloating the once modest cost of cam¬ 
paigning for them. The standout example 
is California. Democrat Tom Hayden, 
who spent $1.3 million winning an assem¬ 
bly seat, had little need of PAC support; his 
wife Jane Fonda contributed or loaned 
two-thirds of the money for his race. But 
business PACs eager to keep the left-lean¬ 
ing Hayden from acquiring any political 
power pledged to raise $1 million for his 
opponent, Bill Hawkins, and they almost 
did. Hawkins spent more than $800,000. 
Party groups and business and labor PACs 
also provided much of the $1 million, split 
about evenly, that Republican Charles 
Imbrecht and Democrat Gary Hart (no re¬ 
lation to his namesake, the Colorado Sena¬ 
tor) spent battling for a seat in the state 
senate. Hart narrowly won. 

Can anything be done? Of course, but 
it probably will not be. Many suggestions 
have been made to limit political spend¬ 
ing while still permitting citizens, busi¬ 
nesses and special-interest groups to sup¬ 
port the races of candidates they like. 
Among them: public funding of congres¬ 
sional campaigns, tighter limits on PAC 
contributions, a legislated lid on the TV 
time that stations can sell to candidates. 
But incumbents, many of whom benefit 
from their ability to raise and spend more 
than would-be challengers, are unlikely to 
vote for any such measures. Says Thomas 
Houston, chairman of California's fair po¬ 
litical practices commission: "Oh, there 
will be talk of reform. People will write 
letters and editorials; legislators will com¬ 
plain about the time wasted fund raising. 
But the public will Jose interest." 

Like spending, negative campaigning 
this year reached heights not experienced 
in a long time. "It was the worst I've seen 
in 18 years in politics,” says Tony Coelho, 
chairman of the Democratic congressio¬ 
nal campaign committee. One reason is 
that candidates have more money to hire 
consultants and admen who will search 
out, or if necessary invent, flaws in an op¬ 
ponent's record and then craft ads that 
i^Bltugnify and distort them. 
ferfr* -‘.-nr- 


Some especially noxious examples: 
Tennessee Republican Robin Beard ran a 
TV commercial in which a Fidel Castro 
look-alike delightedly lit a cigar with a 
$100 bill and intoned: "Muchissimas 
gracias, Sehor Sasser." The false implica¬ 
tion was that Beard's opponent. Demo¬ 
cratic Senator Jim Sasser, had voted for 
foreign aid appropriations that had some¬ 
how benefited Communist Cuba. In Cali¬ 
fornia, Republican Peter Cost, a candi¬ 
date for the state assembly, showed a TV 
spot in which three actors dressed up to 
look like especially vicious convicts sat 
around in a jail cell and praised Cost's op¬ 
ponent. Democrat Sam Farr, for opposing 
the death penalty. 

H appily, some of the worst advertising 
failed or even boomeranged. Beard 
and Cost were both defeated. In Massa¬ 
chusetts. Republican Margaret Heckler 
lost her House race to Democrat Barney 
Frank in part because of her ads charging 
that Frank, while a state legislator, had 
favored prostitution and pornography; 
Frank in fact had voted for a bill to set up 


adult-entertainment zones where police 
could more easily monitor those activities. 
Half the voters questioned in exit polls 
conducted by station wbz-tv called 
Heckler's ads objectionable. 

However, the line between negative 
advertising so blatant that it infuriates 
voters and slightly less ham-handed ads 
that impress them is elusive. In Texas, 
Democratic Senator Lloyd Bentsen won 
re-election with the aid of a TV ad that 
pictured a frail old woman walking to her 
mailbox, finding it empty and staring at 
the camera in despair, while a voice ac¬ 
cused Bentsen’s opponent James Collins 
of plotting to wreck Social Security. 
Though Collins once advocated making 
Social Security voluntary, he now insists 
that he is avid to preserve the system. In 
Pennsylvania, Democrat Peter Kostmay- 
er ran ads showing a picture of Republi¬ 
can James Coyne on a cookie that was be¬ 
ing crushed by a pair of giant hands, while 
the voice-over charged Coyne with selling 
out to "special interests." The ad conclud¬ 
ed: "That's the way the Coyne cookie 
crumbles.” Kostmayer recaptured the 
House seat he had lost to Coyne in 1980. 

Some admen are talking of drawing up 
a voluntary code to define limits beyond 
which agencies should not go in creating 
political commercials. But politicians with 
money to spend will always be able to find 
agencies that will craft noxious ads, and 
they will be tempted to buy such ads as 
long as they think nastiness may succeed. 
Says California’s Hart: “Depending on 
your view of human nature, you aim for a 
voter's baser instincts or his hopes and as¬ 
pirations. These days, you find that fewer 
and fewer people respond to positive mes¬ 
sages." Coelho voices hope that the failure 
of some of the most flagrant ads will cause 
negative campaigning to decline. Well, 
maybe, but as Coelho quickly adds, per¬ 
haps the message of the 1982 results is 
merely that voters demand "more sophis¬ 
ticated' ' defamation. — By George JL Church. 
Reported by Evan Thomas/Washington and 
JohnE. Yang/Boston 
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Political Notes 


Next Time Try “F.D.R.” 

Nick Belluso will try just about any¬ 
thing to get elected. When the 60-year-old 
investment counselor from Decatur ran 
for Governor of Georgia in 1978, he 
hoped to mesmerize voters by featuring a 
hypnotist in his television ads. The con¬ 
servative Republican lost the race but not 
his faith in the power of suggestion. This 
year, running for Georgia’s secretary of 
state against former Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Chief Max Cleland, Belluso hoped 
his new first name, which he had legally 
changed, would evoke a connection with 
his political idol. That did not work ei¬ 
ther. The man now known as Nick-Rea- 
gan Belluso got only 20% of the vote. 
Then he picked up and left. Said Belluso: 
“Georgia voters obviously don’t want me, 
so I’m moving to Florida.” 

Hot Times in No Man’s Land 

It is known locally as Lost Acres or No 
Man’s Land, a tiny neighborhood of 13 
households in Southfield Township near 
Detroit that because of an administrative 
fluke, comes under no government’s juris¬ 
diction for fire protection. The township 
has been providing the service with tax 
dollars from all residents, without com¬ 
pensating taxes from the households. On 
Tuesday. 15 of the area’s 18 registered vot¬ 
ers went to the polls to decide whether they 
should tax themselves to pay the township 
for its help. Seven ballots were invalidated 
because, contrary to state Jaw, they were 
marked with checks instead of Xs. The re¬ 
maining eight voters deadlocked 4 to 4 on 
paying for fire protection. The township 
will provide fire service until April under 
an existing agreement. After that, says 
Township Supervisor Theodore J. Sura, 
“it’s up to them.” 

What Election? 

The Press Enterprise newspaper com¬ 
pany in Bloomsburg, Pa., offered $5 to 
anyone who could name the two men run¬ 
ning for Pennsylvania’s Eleventh Con¬ 
gressional District. It did not lose much 
money. Carrying a roll of $5 bills, Report¬ 
er Janice Blake buttonholed 120 people at 
three shopping centers in the district and 
found only six who knew the names of in¬ 
cumbent Republican James Nelligan and 
Democrat Frank Harrison. A sampling of 
answers: 

“I haven’t the least idea and I 
couldn’t care less. One’s just as bad as the 
other.” 

“I don’t know. You see it on TV. It’s a 
flash and it’s gone.” 

“I’m so bitter about politicians. I’m 
not even going to vote.” 

“Mondale and Kennedy.” 


j ☆ VOTE FOR iz 

FREDV. DAVID G. 

IQIIALKEKBUSH 





David? Fred? David 

The voters of Martin County, lnd., 
were understandably confused. The sher¬ 
iffs race pitted Democrat David Qualken- 
bush against Republican Fred Qualken- 
bush, no relation. Striving to distinguish 
themselves from each other, the candi¬ 
dates plastered photographs everywhere. 
“Fred is fuller in the face,” said his aide. 
Even so, some perplexed voters switched 
back and forth so often that their erasures 
wore holes in their ballots. Others voted 
for both. In the end, the mostly Democrat¬ 
ic county chose up sides by party and made 
David the new Sheriff Qualkenbush. 


GOParty Crashers 

In Virginia, a helicopter delivered 
Senate Candidate Paul Trible and Senator 
John Warner to Clintwood High, where 
an enthusiastic crowd was gathered. Only 
one problem: the two Republicans, who 
were supposed to be at Clintwood Elemen¬ 
tary School, found themselves at a rally for 
Trible’s Democratic foe, Richard Davis. A 
flustered Trible scrambled back into the 
chopper. Warner, a more seasoned pol, 
stayed the course, shaking hands all round 
before retreating. 

Down with Me 

Meldrim Thomson, a former Gover¬ 
nor of New Hampshire, was in the odd po¬ 
sition of having to run against himself in 
the race for the statehouse. The political 
reversal began during the primary, when 
two of the nine candidates refused to take 
“the pledge,” a campaign promise cus¬ 
tomarily made by New Hampshire guber¬ 
natorial candidates to veto sales or 
broad-based income taxes. Determined to 
protect the state’s tradition. Republican 
Thomson came out of political retirement 
and filed as an independent. But the Re¬ 
publican nominee turned out to be John 
Sununu, a conservative ally. Fearing his 
candidacy could drain enough votes from 
Sununu to re-elect Democratic Incumbent 
Hugh Gallen (who refused to take the 
pledge this time), Thomson tried to with¬ 
draw but it was too late. His self-defeating 
campaign worked: Thomson got only 2% 
of the vote and Sununu upset Gallen. 


Most Spectacular Comeback of the Campaign 


In Texas, Democrats campaigned 
hard for the re-election of State Senator 
John Wilson, even though the 43-year-old 
legislator died of lung cancer 
nearly two months ago. Wil- ft & 
son’s Republican opponent, J. @ M 
Everett Ware, did not slack \V%A 
off either. “Being that there 
was a dead man on the ballot, 

I felt obliged to make a serious jwL/ 

campaign,” he said. Since 
Wilson had died 24 Hf 


hours past the deadline to change the bal¬ 
lot, Democratic officials had to support 
his posthumous candidacy with the hope 
of winning so they would have a chance 
to retain the seat in the subsequent spe¬ 
cial election. In fact. Wilson fared better 
than most pols last week: he was re-elect¬ 
ed easily, with 66% of the vote. The loser, 
however, was philosophical about his loss. 
“I’ve heard of elections where dead peo¬ 
ple voted,” Ware said wryly, “but this is 
the first one 1 can remember where one 

got elected.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 

A More Visible Presence 

The Marines move into L 

mm t first there were astonished looks 
and open stares. Then cautious 
waves and shy smiles. Eventual- 
* m ly, cries in English and Arabic of 
“Welcome!’' Some residents even shouted 
“God bless America!” as the visitors 
passed by, followed by groups of children 
on bicycles. 

The newcomers to East Beirut were 
U.S. Marines. Since their arrival in Leba¬ 
non six weeks ago, the 1,200-man U.S. 
contingent had been confined to relatively 
remote areas around Beirut International 
Airport, while their 1,560 French and 
1,400 Italian counterparts were carrying 
out more visible assignments throughout 
the devastated city. But last week Presi¬ 
dent Reagan agreed to a request by Leba¬ 
nese President Amin Gemayel for addi¬ 
tional help in providing security in the 
Lebanese capital. It consisted in fact of 
only four Jeeps, prominently displaying 
the Stars and Stripes and carrying three 
Marines each. Nonetheless, the U.S. pres¬ 
ence in East Beirut was an important sig¬ 
nal of the Reagan Administration’s com¬ 
mitment to the stability of an independent 
Lebanon. Said a Marine on duty at the air¬ 
port: “We’re here to do whatever has to be 
done, including fight if necessary.” 

As the Marines defused land mines 
and improved their bivouac positions, 
Washington was also moving on the 
broader questions that face the Middle 
Eaat. U.S. Negotiator Morris Draper was 

1 and Jerusalem, trying, with little 

to negotiate a withdrawal of Is- 

ast Beirut, as the U.S. los 

raeli, Syrian and Palestinian fighting 
forces from Lebanon. Late last week the 
U.S. reacted with unusual vehemence to a 
speech by Israel’s Deputy Prime Minister 
and Housing Minister David Levy, who 
declared that five new Jewish settlements 
would soon be established on the West 
Bank. In his Sept. 1 speech outlining a 
new peace plan for the Middle East, Pres¬ 
ident Reagan had specifically urged the 
government of Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin to freeze the development of 
all new settlements in the occupied terri¬ 
tories. State Department Spokesman 
Alan Romberg described the latest an¬ 
nouncement from Jerusalem as “most un¬ 
welcome.” Said he: “We cannot under¬ 
stand why, at a time when we are actively 
seeking broader participation in the peace 
process, Israel persists in a pattern of ac¬ 
tivity which erodes the confidence of all 
... in the possibilities for a just and fairly 
negotiated outcome to the peace process.” 

At the heart of the dispute is the ques¬ 
tion of the future of the occupied territo¬ 
ries. Under the Camp David accords, the 
U.S. is committed to the achievement of 
“autonomy” for the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, whose population is overwhelming¬ 
ly Palestinian. President Reagan pro¬ 
posed in September that the West Bank be 
linked to Jordan in a confederation. There 
are increasing signs, however, that while 
the Begin government accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of autonomy at Camp David, it is in 
fact aiming for the outright annexation of 
the West Bank. According to a research 

es patience with Israel 

project conducted by Meron Benvenisti, a 
former deputy mayor of Jerusalem, and 
completed earlier this year, Israel already 
exercises direct ownership of 27% of the 
West Bank. But by using an old statute 
from the days of the Ottoman Empire, it 
has managed to gain access to as much as 
65% of all West Bank land. Israel’s stated 
goal is to have 100,000 Jewish settlers in 
the West Bank, an increase of 76,000, by 
1987. The U.S. believes that as long as Is¬ 
rael continues on this expansionist course 
the peace process is doomed. 

mb he Reagan Administration is 

1 much more encouraged by recent 

■ events in Lebanon, where Ge- 

■ mayel has moved aggressively to 
restore his country’s ties with the Arab 
world and to strengthen the tenuous links 
between Lebanese Christians and Mus¬ 
lims. During a visit to Morocco last week, 
he declared that he and King Hassan 11 
were in agreement on various Arab prob¬ 
lems over which “we are all suffering.” 
Gemayel said that he would soon visit 
other Arab countries, including Saudi 
Arabia. Gemayel’s motives are commer¬ 
cial as well as political. As a Lebanese 
businessman explained: “Beirut pros¬ 
pered as the commercial and financial 
center of the Arab world. Lebanon cannot 
survive without its Arab connections.” 

This policy has dismayed the Israelis, 
who had hoped to forge an active partner¬ 
ship with a Lebanese government headed 
by Amin Gemayel’s brother Bashir, who 
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Additional troops arrive aboard a landing craft at their beachhead A Marino atop a truck on a road along the shore In West Bolmt 


was slain nine days before his scheduled 
inauguration as President two months 
ago. Perhaps more serious than the disap¬ 
pointment of the Israelis, from Gemayel’s 
point of view, is the dissatisfaction of 
some members of the Lebanese Forces, 
the Phalangist- dominated organization of 
Christian militias that was once headed 
by Bashir. Many Phalangists resent 
Amin’s attempts at conciliation with the 
Muslims, and they oppose an effort by his 
government to gain emergency powers for 
the next eight months. 

Until last week, the Lebanese Forces 
were unchallenged as the dominant mili¬ 
tary group in East Beirut, while the fledg¬ 
ling Lebanese army had taken over the 
security of Muslim West Beirut. But 
Gemayel was anxious to exert the author¬ 
ity of the central government over East as 
well as West Beirut. And so, at midweek, 
he sent the Lebanese army into the east¬ 
ern sector of the city along with elements 
of the multinational force. 



Major CfeneralPreriatt^ 

A question of battlefield morality. 


In Jerusalem, meanwhile, the Israeli 
government’s commission of inquiry con¬ 
tinued its investigation of the massacre in 
two Palestinian refugee camps in Beirut. 
At least 400 civilians are known to have 
died at the hands of Lebanese Christian 
militiamen whom the Israeli military au¬ 
thorities allowed to enter the Palestinian 
camps. The number of victims may be 
much higher: there are persistent reports 
in Beirut that as many as 1,000 residents 
of the camps are still missing. 

T he key witness last week was Ma¬ 
jor General Amir Drori, who, as 
commander of Israel’s northern 
front, was in charge of Israeli op¬ 
erations in Beirut at the time of the mas¬ 
sacre. He acknowledged that he had had 
some misgivings about what might hap¬ 
pen if the militiamen were allowed to en¬ 
ter the Palestinian camps. Said he: “Ev¬ 
eryone, somewhere in his mind, feared 
this possibility [of massacrel " He recalled 
that not long before the militiamen en¬ 
tered the camps at 6 p.m. Thursday, Sept. 
16, an Israeli officer named “Reuven,” 
who served under Drori, had “raised the 
possibility that these kinds of things 
might occur.” But, continued Drori, “I 
told him that we knew [the militiamen] 
and that they had not done this kind of 
thing when we were near by.” 

Drori’s statements conflicted with the 
testimony of Defense Minister Ariel Sha¬ 
ron, who had said earlier that “no one in 
his worst dreams could have foreseen 
such a conclusion.” Drori noted that “the 
question of morality” had been raised by 
the Israelis at previous meetings and that 
“it was clear that [the militiamen’s] bat¬ 
tlefield morality was not that of the Israeli 
Defense Forces.” Intexjected Supreme 
Court Justice Aharon Barak, one of the 
three members of the commission: “What 
do you mean—that they were capable of 


killing women and children?” Replied 
Drori: “Throughout the war, the I.D.F. 
made supreme efforts to spare civilians. 
That was not clear with the Phalangists.” 

At 11:30 a.m. Friday, Drori testified, 
he ordered a halt to the operation because 
he had a "bad feeling about what was 
happening in the camps.” In fact, he 
made no special effort to get the militia¬ 
men out of the camps until 5 a.m. Satur¬ 
day, the deadline that had been previous¬ 
ly arranged. Drori said that he had felt no 
sense of urgency because no one knew 
that a massacre was taking place. 

Lieut. Avi Grabovsky, an assistant 
tank company commander in Beirut at 
the time of the massacre, disagreed. He 
testified that between 8 and 9 a.m. on Fri¬ 
day, Sept. 17, he and several members of 
his tank crew had been standing at their 
post and had seen militiamen kill five 
women and children in the Shatila camp, 
some 500 yds. away. When Grabovsky re¬ 
ported what he had seen to his regimental 
commander, he was told: “We know; it’s 
not to our liking.” But no one was ordered 
to intervene. At noon Friday, Grabovsky 
and his crew approached a militiaman 
and asked him why the Lebanese Forces 
were killing civilians. Replied the Chris¬ 
tian militiaman: “Pregnant women give 
birth to terrorists. Children, when they 
grow up, will become terrorists.” 

Israeli reaction to the latest testimony 
was muted, since the law forbids public 
comment until the commission has com¬ 
pleted its work. The implication, howev¬ 
er, was clear to all: it was becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult for Israeli officials to 
deny that their soldiers knew what was 
going on in the camps as early as Friday 
morning, and that their senior officers 
could have taken action much sooner 
than they did. —By wnilwmE. Smith, 

nwporrwa oy mown wuhot/JW rVMO&otn woo 
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WEST GERMANY 

A Bid for Better Relations _ 

As troubles mount at home. Kohl prepares to visit Washington 


E ver since Helmut Kohl came to power 
just over a month ago, the new Chan¬ 
cellor has insisted that West German ties 
with the U.S. would continue to be “the 
cornerstone of the Federal Republic's 
foreign policy.” That continuity was 
symbolized by the presence in the Cabi¬ 
net of Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich 
Genscher, the Free Democratic Party 
leader who served in the same post under 
Kohl's predecessor, Helmut Schmidt, and 
who has been a staunch defender of U.S 
leadership in the troubled Atlantic Alli¬ 
ance. Indeed, soon after taking office, 
Kohl vowed to “lead the German-Ameri- 
can relationship out of the twilight zone 
and confirm and stabilize the friendship.” 


Last week, on the eve of his first official 
visit to Washington, Kohl again pledged 
to “deepen the relationship through 
stronger consultation.” 

The Chancellor should be warmly re¬ 
ceived by the Reagan Administration 
when he arrives next week. As leader of 
West Germany’s center-right coalition of 
his own Christian Democratic Union and 
Genscher’s tiny but pivotal Free Demo¬ 
cratic Party, Kohl stands ideologically 
closer to Reagan than did Schmidt. Nev¬ 
ertheless, Kohl faces formidable obstacles 
in his bid to brighten the relationship with 
Washington, West Germany is suffering 
its worst economic troubles in 30 years, 
and that fact severely restricts Kohl in 
i :: JWnrig out nagging differences with the 
Sharp disagreements, inherited from 


Schmidt’s days, remain focused on the So¬ 
viet pipeline controversy, nuclear defense 
policy and recent U.S. efforts to curb 
Western European steel imports. 

The change of leadership in Bonn has 
not alleviated West German resentment 
about President Reagan’s ban on the sale 
of U.S.-licensed European-made equip¬ 
ment and technology to the Soviets for the 
3,000-mile Siberia-Europe natural gas 
pipeline. Like Schmidt, Kohl has made it 
clear that West German companies, such 
as giant Mannesmann, which has $390 
million in pipeline contracts with the So¬ 
viet Union, should honor their commit¬ 
ments. That resolve hardened when the 
Reagan Administration last month an¬ 


nounced its decision to sell the Soviet 
Union 23 million tons of wheat, or 15 mil¬ 
lion above last year’s allotment. The 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, usually 
pro-U.S. in its views, curtly dismissed the 
grain deal as a ploy “to win the votes of 
American farmers” in last week’s mid¬ 
term U.S. elections. 

The bitter reaction of West Europe¬ 
ans to the new grain sales might have had 
an effect on Washington. U.S. officials 
have recently been holding talks in Wash¬ 
ington with West European counterparts 
aimed at a compromise that would end 
the current U.S. sanctions. The Adminis¬ 
tration is said to be pressing for a unified 
alliance policy of strict credit limitations, 
along with a tightening of COCON, the 
joint U.S.-European list of military tech- 


| nology barred from export to the Eastern 
bloc, and its extension to strategically sen¬ 
sitive industrial technology, such as oil¬ 
drilling equipment. Western European 
sources in Bonn maintain that agreement 
is close on a compromise package though 
both Great Britain and France have firm¬ 
ly stated their unwillingness to make con¬ 
cessions to the U.S. on more stringent 
trade guidelines. The proposed formula 
reportedly would bar European involve¬ 
ment in a second pipeline project. 

Both U.S. and West German officials 
would like to announce some kind of ac¬ 
cord during Kohl’s visit. But the Chancel¬ 
lor cannot cozy up too close to Washing¬ 
ton for fear of alienating restive political 
factions at home that are wary of Wash¬ 
ington’s belligerent stance toward Mos¬ 
cow. In addition, the Kohl government is 
unlikely to risk exacerbating West Ger¬ 
many’s acute unemployment (now 7.9%, 
the jobless rate is expected to reach a rec¬ 
ord 9.5% this winter) by cutting back on 
East-bloc trade, which accounts for 6% of 
West Germany’s annual export revenues. 
A key reason: Kohl has pledged to call 
elections next March 6, and if he is to 
win, he cannot afford further economic 
deterioration. 

S o far, at any rate, the Chancellor is 
unwavering in his support for the 
planned NATO deployment of U.S.-made 
cruise and Pershing II missiles which will 
begin as early as next year (see following 
interview). But the economic squeeze 
has forced him to trim military programs 
that the U.S. would like to see in place. 
Kohl’s government has already cut bene¬ 
fits for West Germany’s 495,000-man 
Bundeswehr, NATO’s largest European 
conventional army. And though U.S. 
General Bernard Rogers, NATO’s Su¬ 
preme Commander, would like Bonn to 
pick up the tab for building a new for¬ 
ward-base system for 300,000 U.S. troops 
along the East German and Czechoslova¬ 
kian borders, West Germany has effec¬ 
tively bowed out of the scheme. 

The West .Germans have managed 
to avert a trade war with the U.S. by a 
last-minute decision two weeks ago to ac¬ 
cept Administration limitations on West 
European steel exports to the U.S. Even 
so, the constraints on Kohl in sprucing up 
the relationship with Washington are 
considerable. If he is to be more than an 
interim caretaker, he will have to find 
ways to ease West Germany’s inflation 
rate of 5.5% and a projected budget short¬ 
fall of $16 billion next year. Since Helmut 
Schmidt removed himself last month as a 
prospective Social Democratic candidate 
for Chancellor in the coming elections, 
Kohl will have a good opportunity to 
prove his leadership. If he falters, recent¬ 
ly elected S.P.D. Leader Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, a potential candidate for Chancel¬ 
lor and a man who would like to move his 
party to the left, could benefit enormous¬ 
ly. That is a possibility both Washington 
and the current government in Bonn 
would prefer to avoid. — ByRuteNoyh. 





World 


An Interview with Helmut Kohl 

“The majority of West Germans know to whom they owe their security ” 


Piped classical music plays softly in 
the background. A pen-and-ink drawing of 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s first 
postwar Chancellor, hangs in solitary 
prominence on one wall. Outside the office 
of the present Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, 
gardeners mow the lawn and vacuum the 
leaves shed by the towering oak trees that 
screen the building from the Rhine near by. 
In an interview with Time Inc. Editor in 
Chief Henry Anatole Grunwald and TIME 
Bonn Bureau Chief Roland Flamini last 
week, his first interview with a U.S. publi¬ 
cation since taking office . Kohl spoke of his 
strong personal commitment to the Atlantic 
Alliance and of the need for a solid defense 
posture toward Moscow. Excerpts: 

On German-Amerlcan relations: I believe 
that in the course of the past few years Eu- 
ropean-American relations have been de¬ 
fined too much in a military way. Of 
course it is important to talk about mis¬ 
siles. It is also important to count arms. 
However, NATO is in the first place a com¬ 
munity of ideas, not a community of arms. 
As a matter of fact, the community of 
arms is there to defend the community of 
ideas. The important point is that we have 
common ideas regarding human rights, 
civil rights, our moral values, our moral 
laws. These have to be defended by the al¬ 
liance. Hence it is vital that these com¬ 
mon ideas be stressed again, in particular 
with a view to the younger generation. 

This partnership is a partnership of 
countries having equal rights. We are 
equal partners. Quite naturally, some¬ 
times we have divergent interests, and 
these we should discuss with one another. 
Let me put it this way: we should talk 
more to one another instead of talking 
about one another. 

The link I feel with the U.S. is some¬ 
thing that is really a personal experience, 
and this is true for many in my genera¬ 
tion. After the war, when I was a student 
of about 16 or 17, when we were half 
starved, it was the Americans who helped 
us. We have forgotten neither the Hoover 
assistance nor the CARE parcels. 

On East-West tensions: The fact is that 
Communist ideology throughout the past 
decade has been and continues to be ag¬ 
gressive. On top of that it has been linked 
to the old Russian claim to being a world 
power. There are the immense arma¬ 
ments that have been built up in the East. 
Next, take the fact that treaties have not 
been honored. There is the Final Act 
[1975] of Helsinki [which enshrined 
detente], and contrary to that there is the 



invasion of Afghanistan and martial law 
in Poland. All of these facts arouse the 
fears and the worries of people living here. 
However, it is necessary to meet this chal¬ 
lenge. And we have met it by adopting the 
double-track decision of NATO. This 
means that we are genuinely ready for 
disarmament, for detente on a worldwide 
•and controlled basis. But at the same time, 
if there are no results in the first half of 
that decision, then we shall not remain si¬ 
lent and simply keep on watching. 

On the possible deployment of new In¬ 
termediate-range missiles In West Ger¬ 
many: We will abide by our commitment. 
And we shall do so with the consent of the 
vast majority of the people. Of course, 
there will be resistance, perhaps even ma¬ 
jor resistance. But we will still do it. it is 
not the West, it is not the Americans that 
have started the arms race. It is the Soviet 
Union that keeps on arming, that keeps 
on deploying batteries of SS-20 missiles. 
We have now come to a point when we in 
the West say: This far and no farther. We 
are not arming with a view to waging war. 
We have been forced to meet this chal¬ 
lenge to be able to defend our peace and 
freedom. Nuclear arms, terrible as they 
may be in themselves, by their sheer exis¬ 
tence have preserved peace in Europe for 
the past 35 years. 

On the peace movement: There is no 
such thing as the peace movement in Ger¬ 
many. Rather it is a sum of many individ¬ 
ual groups or individuals and of many di¬ 
vergent currents. There are pacifists who 
very often act out of religious motives. 


These are people to be highly respected. 
During the Third Reich, many pacifists 
were murdered under Hitler simply be¬ 
cause they were pacifists. How could I 
ever deny my respect to their grandchil¬ 
dren? However, pacifism is a personal 
idea. 1 can renounce arms for myself. But 
I do not have the right to do so for my 
country, nor can I oblige my neighbor to 
remain unarmed, hence defenseless. 

The second group is composed of peo¬ 
ple who are afraid. They are afraid of un¬ 
employment, of the economic develop¬ 
ments ahead of us, of the technological 
developments in modern society, which 
they feel they cannot cope with. They are 
afraid of war. And, of course, there are 
those who want to profit politically from 
the fears of others. 

Furthermore, there is a third group: 
those who basically act on behalf of the 
Soviet Union. Their slogan, “Ami l Amer¬ 
icans], go home/ 1 their permanent criti¬ 
cism of the Americans, their very one-sid¬ 
ed moral judgments, and in a general way 
their efforts to disorient people reveal the 
seductive art of Kremlin experts. These 
efforts will not be successful. The vast ma¬ 
jority of people in this country, very clear¬ 
ly, back the partnership and friendship 
with the U.S. They know to whom they 
owe their peace and security. 

On youth: Germany is the country of ide¬ 
alism. Hegel and Feuerbach were Ger¬ 
mans. In the young generation there is a 
profound longing for ideals; those who are 
about 25 years old have known only our so¬ 
cial security system. They have known 
only well-being and peace and freedom. 
They don’t know what hunger really is. 
Too many people have catered to the 
young. An argument is not a good one sim¬ 
ply because a young person has put it for¬ 
ward. The argument must be good. Young 
people are entitled to be taken seriously. 
But in order to be taken seriously, they also 
have to acknowledge authority. 

On the economy: We have lived beyond 
our means. And some people, including 
some political leaders, have kept believ¬ 
ing that you can live better and better 
while at the same time working less and 
less. We now have to face the most chal¬ 
lenging economic situation since the end 
of the war. There has been too much pub¬ 
lic spending, and there are more debts 
than ever before. Here again we come 
back to a moral question. Does our gener¬ 
ation have a right to burden the following 
generations with debts to the extent that 
they no longer have a future? ■ 







SPAIN 

Timely Trip _ 

Terror strikes as the Pope visits 

E ven for a country as staunchly Roman 
Catholic as Spain, the welcome for 
Pope John Paul 11 last week was astonish¬ 
ing in its emotional intensity. Beyond the 
outpouring of affection for the man him¬ 
self, it was as if Spaniards saw this first visit 
to their country ever by a reigning Pontiff 
as a symbol of reconciliation for a young 
democracy racked by leftist terrorism on 
the one hand and threatened on the other 
by disgruntled right-wingers anxious to re¬ 
turn to the dictatorial days of Francisco 
Franco. Only three days before the Pope’s 
white Alitalia 727 touched down at Ma¬ 
drid’s Barajas Airport, Spanish voters had 
given Socialist Felipe Gonzalez Marquez, 
40, a landslide victory in national elec¬ 
tions. Arriving during a tense period of po¬ 
litical transition, the Pope told King Juan 
Carlos, Gonzalez and the nation's military 
leaders, "I would like to greet and pay my 
respects to the legitimate representatives 
of the Spanish people.” 

By the pointed use of “legitimate,” the 
Pope was indirectly expressing his disap¬ 
proval of earlier right-wing attempts to 
overthrow the government. The papal de¬ 
fense of democracy proved sadly timely. 
Two days later, terrorists struck in Ma¬ 
drid in what outgoing Prime Minister 
Leopoldo Calvo-Sotelo called “a provoca¬ 
tion, not only against the armed forces 
but against the Spanish people who vot¬ 
ed massively for harmony.” Two men 
mounted on motorbikes used submachine 
guns to riddle the official car of Major 
General Victor Lago Roman, 63, who, af¬ 
ter the dismissal of right-wing officers last 
year, was named commander of the Bru- 
nete Armored Division that guards Ma¬ 
drid. The general was killed instantly and 
his driver gravely wounded. The attackers 
/'Meapeo but credit for the assassination 
BteaiL'- - - ■—-- 


was claimed by members of the military 
branch of the Basque separatist organiza¬ 
tion, ETA, which is blamed for 37 political 
murders this year. 

Informed of the killing, John Paul II 
telephoned his condolences to King Juan 
Carlos. He later told an audience in Tole¬ 
do that “violence is not the way to the so¬ 
lution of problems and is always anti- 
Christian.” Gonzdlez attended a religious 
service at the military headquarters 
where General Lago’s body was lying in 
state. He warned that the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment, which will be formed on Dec. 9, 
will not be provoked. Said he: “We shall 
use all means at our disposal in the consti¬ 
tution to eradicate terrorism.” 

S hortly after his warm handshake with 
Gonzdlez at the royal palace (Gon- 
z&lez, a nonpracticing Catholic, bowed but 
did not kiss the Pope’s ring), John Paul II 
spoke at a Mass in Madrid’s Plaza de Lima 
before more than a million cheering spec¬ 
tators, one of the largest crowds he has 
drawn in any of his 16 trips abroad. Stand¬ 
ing beneath a 30-ft.-high cross on a podi¬ 
um draped in white and yellow papal 
bunting, the Pontiff put forward in excep¬ 
tionally strong terms his conservative po¬ 
sition on marriage and the family. The So¬ 
cialists have proposed legalizing abortion 
in cases where the mother’s life is endan¬ 
gered or the fetus appears abnormal. Said 
John Paul II: “The murder of an innocent 
never can be legitimized.” Turning to the 
controversy over state support for church 
schools, the Pope strongly defended the 
right of Catholic parents to control the 
education of their children. 

According to Vatican sources, the 
Pope was not declaring war on the Social¬ 
ists. Gonz&lez, after all, had won his 
landslide with the support of many Cath¬ 
olic voters. But John Paul II *s blunt 
talk did mean that the government can 
expect stiff church opposition to any leg¬ 
islation that is seen as contrary to Catho¬ 
lic principles. ■ 


UNITED NATIONS 

New Signals 

The U.S. votes against an ally 

O nly six months ago, the U.S. had 
earned the ire of much of Latin Amer¬ 
ica by siding with Britain in the Falklands 
war. Last week it was Britain’s turn to feel 
outrage as Washington backed Argentina 
in the latest diplomatic skirmish over the 
remote South Atlantic dependencies. With 
the entire Soviet bloc and such radical 
states as Viet Nam, Cuba and Libya, the 
U.S. voted in the United Nations General 
Assembly for a nonbinding resolution that 
urged Britain to return to the negotiating 
table on the Falklands issue. The final tally: 
90 in favor, twelve against and 52 absten¬ 
tions, including most of Britain’s Western 
European allies. 

In justifying the switch in signals. 
Deputy U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
Kenneth Adelman said that “disputes 
should be settled by discussion and never 
by force.” Washington’s purpose in back¬ 
ing the Argentine-sponsored resolution 
was actually far more pragmatic: to re¬ 
gain, at relatively little expensersome of 
the good will that the U.S. lost in Latin 
America by taking Britain’s side in the 
conflict. U.S. diplomats pointed out that 
they had lobbied successfully to water 
down the resolution before voting for it. 
Among other things, the U.S. persuaded 
Argentina to drop a reference to the Falk¬ 
lands as a colony. Tn addition, State De¬ 
partment officials helped to insert in the 
resolution a phrase to imply a formal end 
to the South Atlantic hostilities, something 
that Buenos Aires has never admitted. 

Such minor compromises did not sat¬ 
isfy Britain, which lobbied vigorously 
against the resolution. The chief British 
complaint: the measure did not mention 
that the principle of self-determination 
would have to be respected for the 1,800 
Falkland Islanders, a point that London 
considers “paramount” in settling the dis¬ 
pute. Said Britain’s Ambassador to the 
U.N. Sir John Thomson: “Britain can 
look after herself, but she has an obliga¬ 
tion to look after the Falkland Islanders 
as well.” Prior to the vote, British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher sent mes¬ 
sages to President Reagan, indicating in 
no uncertain terms that she considered 
the U.S. stand a betrayal of Britain. Later 
she termed the U.S. position “incompre¬ 
hensible and disappointing.” 

The British Foreign Office also called 
in U.S. Ambassador John Louis to decry 
the U.S. decision as “hypocritical and of¬ 
fensive,” and in the House of Commons 
Foreign Minister Francis Pym denounced 
the vote as “an Argentine-inspired cha¬ 
rade.” In fact, the resolution will have no 
effect on British behavior. After spending 
$2.7 billion on the Falklands war, and los¬ 
ing six ships, ten aircraft and255lives, Brit¬ 
ain does not intend to bargain with Argen¬ 
tina over the islands any time soon. ■ 
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“I put my name on this sub- 
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Keiko Takeuchi plays an important 
role in the production of Fujitsu’s sub¬ 
marine cable communications sys¬ 
tems. Her job is to inspect each step in 
the assembly of submarine repeaters, 
the complex electronic amplifiers that 
boost signals through underseas tele¬ 
phone cables. After she inspects each 
step, she signs her name to a produc¬ 
tion history sheet. Her name joins a 
long list of other names. 

Everyone Signs 

It takes dozens of specialists to 
make and assemble the various com¬ 


ponents of a Fujitsu submarine re¬ 
peater, and each of those specialists 
signs his name to the job he does. 
He does this to personally guarantee 
that his part of the process has been 
perfectly done. The final result is a re¬ 
peater of extraordinary reliability, a 
repeater designed to function without 
failure for over 1,000 years. A repeater 
that deserves to be stamped with the 
brand “Fujitsu.” 

Who is Fujitsu? 

Fujitsu is a world-leading maker 
of telecommunications systems and 


equipment, with projects completed in 
dozens of countries. Fujitsu is also the 
number one computer maker in Japan. 
It is a high technology company, 
whose products are famed through¬ 
out the world for their remarkable 
reliability. A reliability that few other 
makers can approach. A reliability that 
means that when you take delivery on 
a Fujitsu product, you have received a 
system that you can trust A reliability 
that comes from nothing more or less 
than 49,000 employees who have 
the pride to put their names on every 
job they do. 


Japan’s number one computer maker. 

And a world leader in telecommunications technology. 










Campari: simply a matter of good taste 





combat aircraft, 400 surface ships and 
104 submarines, 24 of them nuclear- 
powered. Although Hanoi denies that 
the Soviet Union has been granted base 
rights, eleven of the Soviet vessels, in¬ 
cluding a cruise missile submarine and a 
submarine tender, have as their home 
port the Vietnamese naval base at Cam 
Ranh Bay, once used by the U.S., now 
virtually an all-Soviet enclave. Says a 
Western diplomat who recently visited 
the area: “The Vietnamese presence at 
Cam Ranh consists of mechanics, maids 
and perimeter guards.” The Soviet navy 
also calls at the Cambodian ports of 
Kompong Som and Ream. 

Reconnaissance aircraft are the 
main means of projecting Moscow's 
presence. Four TU-95 Bear airplanes 
using Cam Ranh's 10,000-ft. runways 



Weinberger aft Bangkok troop review 


monitor shipping in the South China 
Sea. “The Soviet threat does not come 
in thfl form of an armed attack,” ob¬ 
serves a military analyst in Bangkok. 
“The growing military presence gives 
Moscow the potential to compromise 
our allies, most of whom are susceptible 
to pressure.” 

That pressure has led to some re¬ 
thinking of military options by Asian 
leaders. Singapore's Lee, for one, has be¬ 
gun advocating greater military coopera¬ 
tion among the members of the Associa¬ 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN): 
Singapore, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. Although other 
members stop short of formal coopera¬ 
tion, Thailand and Malaysia are also talk¬ 
ing about integrating the region's weap¬ 
ons systems and defense industries. The 
armies of most ASEAN nations are grow¬ 
ing, and so are military budgets: they have 
doubled in Indonesia and the Philippines, 
tripled in Thailand and increased nearly 
fivefold in Malaysia. Some of them have 
also called for greater U.S. air and naval 
activity in the region. 

The U.S. is already responding to that 
request. The U.S. Seventh Fleet, compris¬ 
ing 159 aircraft and 55 ships, has been 
expanded by the addition of several 
“Los Angeles” class attack submarines 
equipped with cruise missiles, as well as 
by its first Trident submarine. In January 
the newly recommissioned battleship 
New Jersey will join the fleet. Moreover, 
Japan has decided to permit the basing of 
two U.S. squadrons of F-16 fighter-bomb¬ 
ers at Misawa Airbase, 425 miles north of 
Tokyo, to help monitor military activity 
in the Soviet Kurile Islands. 

But the main object of the U.S.'s at¬ 
tention is Thailand, whose army of 
160,000 faces 60,000 Vietnamese troops 
along the Thai-Cambodian border. U.S. 
military loans to Bangkok have risen from 
$50 million in 1981 to $80 million this 
year, with $96 million proposed for 1983. 
Whether such increases will continue re¬ 
mains uncertain: one of Weinberger's 
tasks during his visit was to set out for 
friends and allies that there are financial 
limits to what the U.S. can do. ■ 


DIPLOMACY 

Friends Again 

Renewing a U.S. interest 

I n the years after the fall of Saigon in 
1975, the U.S. military posture in 
Asia suffered heavily from the “post- 
Viet Nam syndrome.” U.S. troop exer¬ 
cises in Southeast Asia were curtailed. 
Thailand asked U.S. Air Force person¬ 
nel to leave the country. The Carter Ad¬ 
ministration announced its intention to 
withdraw some of the 41,000 U.S. troops 
based in Korea. That decision was later 
rescinded, but the U.S. military presence 
in Asia reached its lowest point since 
World War II. 

Under Ronald Reagan, however, the 
U.S. has begun to reassert itself in Asia. 
One sign of Washington's renewed stra¬ 
tegic interest in the region was U.S. 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger’s 
eleven-day, five-nation trip to the area 
last week, his second this year. In Sin¬ 
gapore he held more than three hours of 
closed-door talks with Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew. During discussions in 
Thailand with Prime Minister Prem 
Tinsulanonda and Armed Forces Su¬ 
preme Commander General Saiyud 
Kerdpol, Weinberger reaffirmed Wash¬ 
ington's commitment to Thailand’s de¬ 
fense. Weinberger then met with Indo¬ 
nesian President Suharto in Jakarta 
before heading at week's end to Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand. At a midweek 
press conference in Bangkok, the Secre¬ 
tary reiterated his message to all the ar¬ 
ea's countries that the U.S. “is fully pre¬ 
pared to do everything that it can to 
maintain the interests of its friends 
and allies.'’ 

What alarms the leaders of these 
countries—beyond the formidable mili¬ 
tary power of Viet Nam, which quickly 
condemned the Weinberger mission—is 
the ominously growing Soviet military 
presence in Southeast Asia. Moving into 
the vacuum left by the U.S. after the fall 
of Saigon, the Soviet Union's Pacific 
Fleet has grown to impressive size: 300 


First Pate _ 

Gandhi and Zia talk peace 

T here were no national anthems, 
no 21-gun salutes. Nonetheless, last 
week as Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi strode onto the tarmac at New 
Delhi airport to greet Pakistani President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq the occasion was 
momentous. Since the partitioning of 
Pakistan from India 35 years ago, rela¬ 
tions between the Asian subcontinent’s 
two major powers have been soured by 
three wars, border clashes and a legacy 
of bitterness and suspicion. Remarked 
a senior Indian official: “This is a historic 
moment.” 

Especially momentous was the sub¬ 


ject of the meeting. After the airport wel¬ 
come, Zia and Gandhi sat down in Rash- 
trapati Bhavan, the palatial presidential 
home, to talk about patching up their 
longstanding differences. They agreed to 
have their foreign ministers meet next 
month to plan a joint commission that 
would promote trade, cultural exchange, 
communications and travel between the 
two countries. The commission would 
also try to accelerate the 14-month-old 
talks, being held at and below the foreign 
ministers’ level, on the no-war pact that 
Pakistan has proposed. India has offered 
a version of its own, but details of neither 
proposal have been made public. While 
denying aggressive intentions, the two 
countries are on the threshold of a fierce 
arms race. India has ordered 40 of 
France’s most advanced jet fighter, the 


Mirage 2000; Pakistan is about to receive 
the same number of F-16s from the U.S. 
Zia and Gandhi would like to have some 
sort of peace agreement to announce at 
the conference of nonaligned nations in 
New Delhi in March. By proving that 
they can get along, the two leaders would 
enhance their status in the nonaligned 
world. 

Though Zia and Gandhi carefully 
steered clear of such thorny topics as the 
India-Pakistan territorial dispute over 
Kashmir and the Soviet invasion of near¬ 
by Afghanistan, both leaders seemed po¬ 
litely pleased with the talks. Gandhi 
called them “cordial.” Zia pronounced 
them “excellent.” Not exactly torrid re¬ 
views. But given the decades of cold enmi¬ 
ty between the two countries, any hint of 
warmth is historic. ■ 
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EL SALVADOR 

Blunt Words 

Angry reaction to a warning 

ii H slap against the already injured 
r\ and bloody face of our country.” 
“Arrogant omnipotence. 1 ’ “Unworthy 
foreign intervention. 11 Those epithets, and 
others, blared from a full-page advertise¬ 
ment last week in one of El Salvador’s 
largest newspapers, El Diario de Hoy. 
Sponsored by the 702-member Salvador¬ 
an Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
the broadside reflected a swelling tide of 
outrage in the conservative business com¬ 
munity against U.S. Ambassador Deane 
Hinton, 59. Reason for the uproar: in the 
toughest speech he has made in his 17 
months in El Salvador, Hinton cautioned 
that the U.S. “could be forced to deny as¬ 
sistance to El Salvador 11 if the country did 
not substantially improve its respect for 
human rights. 

Hinton delivered his warning at a lun¬ 
cheon meeting of El Salvador’s influential 
American Chamber of Commerce. In ac¬ 
cented Spanish, he told 300 Salvadoran 
business leaders that they must begin to 
face up to the most grisly aspect of their 
country’s three-year civil war against 
Marxist-Led guerrillas: the murder of 


Ambassador Hinton 


some 30,000 Salvadoran ci¬ 
vilians and at least six 
Americans at the hands of 
paramilitary death squads 
widely believed in most 
cases to have connections 
with the local security 
forces. It was a subject, Hin¬ 
ton told his audience, that 
“so many of you, because of 
indifference or shame or 
fear, leave in eloquent si¬ 
lence. 11 The killings, Hinton 
noted, were the work of a 
Mafia and must be stopped. 

Said he: “Is it a wonder that 
much of the world is predis¬ 
posed to believe the worst of a system 
which almost never brings to justice either 
those who perpetrate these acts or those 
who order them? The gorillas of this Ma¬ 
fia, every bit as much as the guerrillas 
in Moraz&n and Chalatenango [depart¬ 
ments], are destroying El Salvador 11 

Hinton has delivered the same mes¬ 
sage before, but never in such bold lan¬ 
guage. He clearly had in mind the U.S. 
congressional hearings on El Salvador 
that are scheduled for January, when 
the Reagan Administration must once 
again certify that the country has made 
progress on human rights and social re¬ 
forms to justify the approval of a request¬ 



ed $166.3 million in U.S. 
military and economic aid 
during fiscal 1983. Of par¬ 
ticular concern to the Ad¬ 
ministration is the refusal of 
a Salvadoran judge to try a 
local army officer who has 
been accused of ordering 
the 1981 murders of two 
U.S. land-reform experts 
and a Salvadoran labor 
leader. The U.S. is also 
annoyed by the reluctance 
of the Salvadorans to bring 
to trial five former Nation¬ 
al Guardsmen accused of 
murdering four American 
church women in 1980. 

The response of the Salvadoran busi¬ 
ness community to Hinton’s speech of¬ 
fered few grounds for optimism. In addi¬ 
tion to castigating the Ambassador for his 
words, the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry advertisement referred to U.S. 
blemishes, including bygone lynch laws 
and the continued existence of America’s 
own criminal Mafia. Friendship between 
nations, said the advertisement, is “a gen¬ 
erous sentiment, not subject to condi¬ 
tions. 11 Alas, that is hardly ever so in inter¬ 
national relations. As Hinton warned, 
friendships that come under intolerable 
strain can also come to an end. I 


Megawatt Monolith 

T he name means “the place of the singing stone” in the 
language of the Guarani Indians. Now Itaipu has a new 
significance: it is the name of the largest hydroelectric dam 
in the world, an $18.5 billion structure that was officially 
dedicated last week by Brazilian President Jo&o Baptists H- 
gueiredo and his Paraguayan counterpart, Alfredo Stroess- 
ner. Said Figueiredo after the two heads of state pulled a le¬ 
ver opening the dam’s orange-colored floodgates: “This is an 
example for developingcountries. Itaipu shows that our peo¬ 
ple are capable of developing our own technology.” 

Itaipu is a binational public work of truly pharaonic pro¬ 
portions. More than 640 ft. high, its concrete, earthwork and 
rock construction stretches for almost five miles across the 
2,050-mile-long ParanS River, which divides Brazil and 
Paraguay. Its central concrete span alone stretches 4,059 ft,, 
more than three-quarters of the entire length of the largest 
U.S. dam, the Grand Coulee. More than 15.6 million cu. yds. 


of cement went into the construction, enough to build eight 
medium-size Brazilian cities. The dam’s 18 turbines, weigh¬ 
ing 300 tons apiece, are so large that the Symphony Orches¬ 
tra of Brazil once managed to stage a performance inside one 
of them as it traveled to the dam site. Itaipu’s reservoir has 
submerged more than 563 sq.miof tropical forests and term 
* land, and also drowned one of South America’s most impres¬ 
sive natural cataracts, Sete Quedas. As gargantuan as Itai¬ 
pu’s physical dimensions is its potential output of 12,600 
megawatts. That is twice the power of the Grand Coulee and 
six times that of Egypt’s Aswan High Dam. 

Itaipu has taken seven years to build, and even so will 
not be producing at full capacity until 1989. Nonetheless, the 
completion of the project is dearly a long-term boon for en¬ 
ergy-hungry Brazil, which will channel much of the dam's 
power to the industrial state of Sfto Paulo, 660 miles away. 
Saddled with more than $80 billion in foreign debt, Brazil 
currently imports 750,000 bbl. a day of crude oil, at a cost of 
more than $27 million a day. Eventually, the mkmmoth dam 
could be the equivalent of a 600,000-bbl. -a-year oil well. 
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Rising Waves of Concern _ 

Venice struggles against unexpectedly high water levels 


1 


Everyone wants a higher position, the 1950s, the figure had increased to 16 

The lower doesn't please. times a year; today it is twice that. The 

If you live in Venice , that s important, most memorable crisis occurred in 1966, 

And not only for authorities ... when the sirocco combined with a bora, 

or north wind, to lift the water level to 6 

A cqua Alta, or High Water, the latest ft. 4.4 in. above sea level and destroy or 
humorous ballad by Folk Singer Lino damage many of Venice's most cherished 
TofFolo, was an instant hit among Toffo- art treasures. 

lo’s fellow Venetians. It is not difficult to Venetians fear that the 1966 record 
understand why. The song pokes fun at may soon be equaled. October is not nor- 

the perennial tribulations of living in a mally a high-water time. But on five dif- 

waterbound city, where the water has ferent days last month the water ran 

been rising, the city has been sinking, an- 3 ft. higher than normal, flooding most of 

cient buildings crumble and daily life be- the city. On Oct. 6, it reached a forbid- 

comes more and more a struggle against ding 4 ft. 6.3 in. 

soggy surroundings and wet feet. Bring So unseasonably surging were the 
Out the Gumboots might be an appropri- waves that they sloshed a good 6 in. above 
ate subtitle for Toffolo's boffola. the passerelle, the long, narrow trestles 

Venetians, however, are not laughing. 

More and more of them are beginning to 
think, quite literally, about those higher 
positions TofFolo describes. Venice’s slow 
descent into the lagoon and canals that 
surround it was apparently halted three 
years ago, when the artesian wells that 
supplied drinking water from deep under 
the city’s 200 or so islands were capped, 
and mainland water, carried in by aque¬ 
duct, was substituted. Now, however, that 
solution is being outweighed by another, 
potentially greater danger. The floods 
that have seasonally pounded la serenis- 
sima since it was founded in the 5th cen¬ 
tury are becoming increasingly severe. In 
a city where even in the best of times most 
piazzas and parlors lie no higher than 30 
in. above sea level, high water is becoming 
a chronic problem. 

Lower portions of Venice, like 
St. Mark’s Square, are frequently awash 
throughout the year. But high water, offi¬ 
cially considered to measure 110 cm, or 
3 ft. 6 in., above sea level, is a particularly 
intense danger in November and Decem¬ 
ber. It is then, when the tourists have dis¬ 
appeared and Venice has been reclaimed High tide In St. Mark's Square 
by Venetians, that ceaseless 
sirocco winds begin to blow 
from North Africa, pushing 
more and more water into 
the shallow upper reaches 
of the Adriatic Sea. Eventu¬ 
ally, waves batter the Lido, 
the long reef that separates 
the lagoon of Venice from 
the sea, and sweep through 
the three channel en¬ 
trances, Chioggia, Mala- 
mocco and Lido, that punc¬ 
tuate the reef. This year, as 
much as ever, Venice lies 
awash. 

After 1876, when de¬ 
tailed record keeping com¬ 
menced, high water oc¬ 
curred on the average only 
twice a year. By 1930, how¬ 
ever, that average had risen WaHsr and dhisrs Ignoring thsrlslngwstsr in arsstaursnt 
to seven times a year. By Others surrender to the soggy surroundings, ; 


High tide In St. Mark's Square 


erected each year as temporary walkways 
over the floods. High waters also drasti¬ 
cally reduced clearances under Venice’s 
449 bridges, making it difficult for gondo¬ 
las, water taxis and garbage scows to 
move about. 

To combat the water, city authorities 
have strengthened a rough warning sys¬ 
tem that has existed since the days of the 
doges. A six-man team in the city’s fore¬ 
casting and water-level office is now 
working around the clock to anticipate 
high water. By dialing 706-344 on the 
telephone, Venetians can hear the fore¬ 
casters’ warnings, which provide as much 
as four hours for shopkeepers to move 
goods, restaurants to shut down and the 
practiced staffs of the big hotels to haul 
carpets and even grand pianos to higher 
floors before the water begins to lap in. 

The alarm system, however, is only a 
stopgap measure. Since 1975, the Italian 
government has been looking for ways to 
hold back the water. The problem is find¬ 
ing a method to contain the sea without 
damaging Venice’s aesthetics and ecolo¬ 
gy, and without closing off the naviga¬ 
tional routes from the city’s industrial ar¬ 
eas to the Adriatic. Explains Alberto 
Tomasin, who heads a special office of 
the Italian National Research Council in 
Venice studying the situation: “Sure, it 
would be simple merely to build a wall 
around the town, around St. Mark’s 
Square, and use a few pumps to remove 
the water. But this way you would destroy 
Venice. It would become another Disney¬ 
land, living on the tourist trade.” 

A special commission of technical ex¬ 
perts organized by the Ministry of Public 
Works has proposed a more realistic solu¬ 
tion: a series of adjustable barriers in the 
channel entrances that could be raised 
and lowered with the water levels. Walls 
and jetties would also be constructed to 
protect the Lido from erosion and seep¬ 
age. But the entire project would cost at 
least $400 million and take ten years to 
complete. As a result, an economically 
hard-pressed Italian government has 
been slow to provide the funds. 

Fearful that Venice will vanish 
■uau™— o iAcoMiNo while Rome fiddles, more 
and more residents are 
abandoning la serenissima 
and moving, to the main¬ 
land. Since 1955, the city’s 
population has decreased 
by nearly half, to 100,000. 
The empty houses are be¬ 
ing grabbed up by other 
Italians and by foreigners 
eager for vacation homes 
during the gentle seasons. 
At least 2,600 houses in 
the city’s historic center 
have changed hands in the 
past few years, and prices 
are rising faster than the 
water. For true Venetians, 
this is an invasion more 
menacing than acqua 
alta. —By Spencer Devkteon, 
_ Reported by Welter CeUbm/ 







Economy & Business - 

Electio n El ation on th e Stree t 

The stock market signals a recovery with a record-breaking surge 


he financial markets hate sur- { 
prises Tor that reason Wall Street 
was even edgiei than usual on the 
eve of a crucial mid-term election that 
might geneiate a sudden shake-up m na¬ 
tional economic policy But when the 
news came from the polls that the Repub¬ 
licans had kept control of the Senate and 
lost no more House seats than expected, 
the New York Stock Exchange was over¬ 
whelmed by relief—and euphoria 

By 1 p m on the day after the election, 
the Dow Jones industrial average was up 
26 points, to 1048 Suddenly the Dow was 
within easy striking distance of a record 
that had stood unsurpassed for nearly a 
decade the peak of 1051 7 reached on 
Jan 11,1973 For about two hours the av¬ 
erage slipped, as it has every time the rec¬ 
ord has been threatened in the past Then, 
like a long-distance runner sprinting 
those last yaids toward the tape, the mar¬ 
ket surged ahead by 20 points in the final 
houi When the closing bell rang amid the 
boisterous cheers of the floor traders, the 
Dow had climbed to an alltime high of 
1065 49 The nse of 43 4! points on the 


day was also a new record, eclipsing the 
38 81 -point increase of last Aug 17 

Leading the buying charge were the 
big institutional investors, including pen¬ 
sion funds, insurance companies and 
bank trust departments Scared of being 
caught on the sidelines during Wall 
Street's greatest rally, portfolio managers 
snapped up stocks at a panic pace Their 
favorites were the blue chip shares of 
giant corporations IBM was up 3%, to 
85V* AT&T jumped 214, to 62% 

Once the Dow’s record high had been 
broken, the institutional investors got the 
jitters On Thursday thousands who 
feared that the rally might stall decided to 
take their profits while they had a chance 
But individual investors, many of whom 
were jumping back into the market for the 
first time in years, continued to buy with 
abandon As the deluge of orders poured 
m, the electronic tape that records trades 
lagged behind by as much as 64 minutes 
When the selling frenzy ended, the Dow 
average of blue chips had lost 15 points 
during the day Hundreds of second-tier 
stocks, however, continued to nse The 


immense trading volume of 149 4 million 
shares broke the one day record of 147 1 
million set on Oct 7 On Friday the Dow 
rested It eased ahead by 1 56 points to 
finish at 1051 78, up 60 60 for the week 
Several encouraging economic trends 
have sparked and sustained the rally, 
which has pushed the Dow up by an as¬ 
tounding 275 points (35%) smee mid- 
August Inflation slowed to an annual rate 
of only 2 4% m September, a crawl by 
companson with the 8 9% pace of last 
year Because pnees are using less rapidly 
and the Federal Reserve Board has eased 
its monetary policy, interest rates have 
dropped shai ply in the past three months 
The bench-mark prime rate charged for 
corporate loans, for example, has dipped 
at some banks to 11 5%, from 16% in July 
Investors are increasingly confident that 
this dramatic progress on the inflation 
and interest-rate fronts will spur a brisk 
economic recovery next year 

The markets appeared to be elated 
that the election outcome seems unlikely 
to bring about any major shifts in eco¬ 
nomic policy Some financial analysts 












were concerned that if the Democrats 
gained control of Congress, the lawmak¬ 
ers might enact a big emergency spending 
program to create new jobs. That would 
speed up the recovery, but could also re¬ 
kindle inflation. 

Security analysts, though, are not en¬ 
tirely satisfied with Reaganomics. Their 
chief worry is the ballooning federal defi¬ 
cit, which threatens to swell past $175 bil¬ 
lion this year. They hope that a few more 
Democrats in the House will force the 
President to compromise on the budget, 
perhaps by scaling back his demands for 

huge increases in defense spending. _ 

Says Edward Yardeni, chief econo- an 
mist for the Prudential-Bache bro¬ 
kerage house: “Investors did not ■ 
want a rejection of Reaganomics, I 
but they wanted a policy that was a 
little more flexible, a little more to- g 
ward the center.” f 

Many chief executives of major I 

corporations agreed with that view. n 
“The President is going to have to n 
make more trade-offs/' says David n 
Mahoney, chairman of Norton Si- c 
mon. “Both parties need to ignore 
extremes and concentrate on getting tl 
the economy rolling again.” Assert- o 

ed John Nevin, chairman of Fire- A 
stone Tire & Rubber: “There will be I 
a more pragmatic attitude toward 
intolerable budget deficits.” tl 

Jubilant Administration offi- fl 

cials saw the rall> as a rousing en- h 
dorsement of the President’s poli- ii 

cies. Said Treasury Secretary 1 

Donald Regan: “The stock market si 

is bullish on America. The seeds of 
economic recovery planted last year C 

are now bearing fruit.” There was 
more than a touch of irony in the 
Administration's praise of the stock A 

market’s wisdom. Only about 18 ,1 

months ago, when share prices start- F 
ed falling, President Reagan said, “1 N 
have never found Wall Street a IS 
source of good economic advice.” C 

The financial markets may be G 
signaling a rebound ahead, but few V 
signs of it can be found in the indus- U 
trial heartland. Despite the break in 0 
interest rates, company profits for Iv 
the third quarter were down by ■ 
about 21% on average from the U 
same period a year ago. Many reces- P 
sion-battered firms in such bedrock G 

industries as mining, steel and autos G 

suffered stunning losses. Aluminum A 

Co. of America ran a $14 million E 
deficit, Bethlehem Steel Corp. lost A 

$209 million, and Ford Motor Co. S 

$325 million. A 

As their earnings have sagged, N 

corporations have been forced to let 9 
more and more workers go. The De- A 
part men t of Labor announced last ■ 
week that the unemployment rate C 

had risen in October from 10.1% to A 
10.4%, its highest level since 1940. U 

In the auto industry alone, some ¥ 
250,000 employees, or 21% of the h 
unionized work force, have been laid 
off indefinitely. 
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Companies are bedeviled not only by 
the slump in the U.S. economy but also by 
tough competition from abroad. Foreign 
firms have captured 21% of the U.S. steel 
market and 28% of American car sales. 
Moreover, the surprising strength of the 
dollar is intensifying the threat from over¬ 
seas. The decline in the U.S. inflation rate 
has helped bolster foreign confidence in 
the value of American currency. In the 
past two weeks the dollar has reached rec¬ 
ord highs against the French franc and 
the Italian lira. As a result of the dollar’s 
rise, imports have grown steadily cheaper 


How Now the Dow 

C reated in 1884 by Charles Henry Dow, the 
first editor of the Wall Street Journal, the 
Dow Jones average of industrial stocks took its 
modem form in the late 1920s, just in time for the 
market crash and the Great Depression. Then as 
now, the index is an average of stock prices of 
companies in major American industries. 

Only 13 of the original 30 stocks are still on 
the list. Dropped long ago were smoky, smelly 
oldies like American Smelting, Nash Motors and 
American Sugar. The three latest additions are 
IBM, Merck and American Express. 

Despite last week’s high, only General Elec¬ 
tric at 93ft and American Brands at 49ft set price 
records, and a few were strikingly beneath their 
historic highs. U.S. Steel, reflecting the woes of its 
industry, closed at 19ft, down sharply from 108 in 
1959. GM wasat 57, half the 113ft of 1965, before 
stiff competition arose from Japan. 


to American buyers and U.S. exports 
more expensive to foreigners. The Com¬ 
merce Department reported last week 
that the U.S. trade deficit hit a record 
$13.1 billion in the third quarter. 

Even in the face of this bad news, 
many economists believe that Wall 
Street's optimism may be somewhat justi¬ 
fied. As interest rates drop and lower in¬ 
flation boosts purchasing power, more 
and more families will be able to afford 
the homes, autos and appliances that they 
have been forgoing for three years. Says 
Norman Robertson, chief economist for 

_ Pittsburgh's Mellon Bank: “Once we 

■■ pull out of this recession, I think 
there could be a sharp burst of con¬ 
sumer spending.” 

Although rising unemployment 
is tragic for those losing jobs, the lay- 
e offs have made many companies 
e more efficient. As a result, produc- 
s tivity has risen sharply. Jack La- 
t very, chief economist at Merrill 
s Lynch, predicts that corporate prof- 
<f its may rise by 16% next year and 
26% in the first quarter of 1984. 
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S lowest to recover will be the 
capital-goods companies that 
produce the materials and ma¬ 
chinery for building and equipping 
new factories. Since American indus¬ 
try is operating at only 69% of its ca¬ 
pacity, it will be a long time before 
many firms think about expanding. 
Otto Eckstein, chairman of the Data 
Resources economic consulting firm 
in Lexington, Mass., forecasts that 
capita] spending will fall by 5% this 
year and 4% more in 1983. 

Despite the mixed economic sig¬ 
nals, some financial analysts believe 
that Wall Street is in the early stages 
of its longest and strongest bull mar¬ 
ket in history. They point out that 
the Dow average when adjusted for 
inflation is no higher now than it 
was in the late 1930s. By that stan¬ 
dard, stocks are still way underval¬ 
ued. David Bostian, who heads his 
own Wall Street investment man¬ 
agement firm, predicts that the Dow 
could eventually reach 1400 to 1500. 

Other market watchers are 
more restrained. “This surge makes 
me wonder how long it can go on,” 
says Robert Fomon, chairman of 
E.F. Hutton. “I think it will contin¬ 
ue, but you have to expect a correc¬ 
tion at some point.” Says Stanley 
Shopkorn, a managing director at 
the Salomon Brothers investment 
banking firm: “We could see this 
market go up another 100 points or 
just as easily we could see it drop by 
100.” Nagging doubts about the 
economy’s future keep most analysts 
from making hard predictions. The 
bulls of Wall Street are confident 
that a rebound is on the way, but 
they are far from certain how ro¬ 
bust—and lasting—that recovery 
will be. — By Charles P. Alexander. 

Reported by Adam Zagorkt/New Work 
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The Scramble for Profits Aloft 

Communicating by satellite sparks a spirited race to space 


W hen the Columbia space shuttle 
rises from its Kennedy Space Cen¬ 
ter launch pad this week, some anxious 
businessmen in the U.S. and Canada will 
be glued to their television sets, and not 
just to marvel as the reusable spacecraft's 
twin Thiokol rockets thrust it up and over 
the blue Atlantic. The launch, fifth in the 
Columbia series, will be the first in 
which the shuttle begins earning money 
from private, corporate customers for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

Aboard the craft will be two sat¬ 
ellites, each weighing about 1,400 
lbs., built by Hughes Aircraft Co. and 
owned by Telesat Canada, a partly 
public, partly private Canadian firm, 
and Satellite Business Systems, 
formed as a joint venture by IBM, 
Aetna Life & Casualty Co. and Com¬ 
sat. Each of the two companies will 
pay NASA about $9 million to launch 
its “bird." Once in orbit, the satellites 
will form links in what is rapidly be¬ 
coming a vast and complex corporate 
telecommunications highway 22,300 
miles above the surface of the earth. 

Along this highway already flows 
a torrent of information, from stock 
and bond quotes for banks and bro¬ 
kerage houses, to telephone conver¬ 
sations, to sitcoms and first-run mov¬ 
ies for networks and cable TV 


The reason for the industry’s bright 
business outlook is, in a word, economy. A 
typical telecommunications satellite can 
cost up to $75 million to manufacture, 
launch and monitor while in orbit above 
the earth. But that expense is small com¬ 
pared with the burdens involved in laying 
thousands of miles of cable across a conti¬ 
nent or even an ocean. 

Though satellite transmissions are be¬ 
ing used for everything from clearing 
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companies. Telesat’s new Anik C3 
will speed the flood along by 

strengthening Canadian telephone vTJfP 

service, as well as by bringing addi- y Jfck 

tional pay television programming to 

cable operators and, through them, 

to the homes of cable TV subscribers 

throughout Canada. Meanwhile, 

SBS’ssatellite, SBS-3, will be targeted . 

toward the U.S. market, offering 
long-distance direct-dial service to 
consumers at rates lower than w jRH 

at&ts. I m SOTHEBY’S 

In total, as much as 10% of all Wffi 

long-distance telecommunications Bidding for RCA transponders on the auction block 

and data-relay traffic in the U.S. al- Rushing to assemble a superhighway in the heavens. 


estimated $500 million in developing a di¬ 
rect broadcast system, and earlier this 
year was granted a license by the Federal 
Communications Commission to put it 
into operation, probably in 1986. Last 
week the commission granted D.B.S. ap- 
ight provals to a number of other eager firms, 
y. A including CBS Inc., Graphic Scanning 
can Corp., RCA, Western Union and Video 
ure, Satellite Systems Inc. 

>ove Any outfit capable of beating its 
Dm- competitors into such a wide-open mar¬ 
king ket would obviously gain an advantage, 
>nti- and one firm. General Instrument Corp. 

(fiscal 1982 sales: $957 million), is 
be- trying hard to be first. The company has 
ring entered into a partnership with United 
new york times Satellite Television, an upstart ven¬ 
ture headed by Francesco Galesi, a 
New York City businessman with 
ambitious plans to launch a D.B.S. 
operation in the northeastern U.S. 
next July. The group's objective is to 
rent dishes manufactured by General 
Instrument for $35 a month, which 
will also provide customers five 
channels of news and entertainment 
programming. 

Companies offering satellite ser¬ 
vices must compete for so-called 
transponder access rights from the 
satellite companies themselves. 
Aboard each of the 19 commercial 
satellites currently in U.S. domestic 
service are anywhere from ten to 24 
of the communications devices, each 
acting as a kind of sophisticated relay 
station that captures messages 
, beamed up from, say. New York or 
Atlanta, then bounces them back to 
1 :: such destinations as Los Angeles and 

; fl; perhaps Honolulu. 


and data-relay traffic in the U.S. al- r us 
ready moves via satellite at one stage 
or another of its journey. That in turn is 
generating revenues that last year exceed¬ 
ed $11 billion, and telecommunications 
industry experts now estimate that tech¬ 
nologically advanced applications, like 
relaying computer data, could keep grow¬ 
ing at a 25% annual rate through the re¬ 
mainder of the decade. Says Al Parker, 
vice president for marketing at Ford 
Aerospace & Communications Corp., 
which, along with Hughes Aircraft and 
RCA Corp.. is a leading manufacturer 
and marketer of satellites and telecom¬ 
munications systems: “This is already a 
large business, and it is going to get much 
: Bigger. How big is anybody’s guess." 


checks to providing televised conferences 
of company executives in distant cities, 
the industry’s hottest prospective market 
is for direct broadcast by satellite. D.B.S., 
as it is called, will enable entertainment¬ 
programming companies to beam televi¬ 
sion shows and movies via satellite direct¬ 
ly to homes equipped with rooftop “dish" 
antennas, thereby cutting out cable com¬ 
panies altogether. Prices for the devices 
currently begin at around $2,000, but a 
number of companies are at work on fam¬ 
ily-size units that will retail for less than 
half that amount. 

One Comsat subsidiary, Satellite 
Television Corp., has already invested an 


F ighting over transponder access 
rights has long since reached vir- 
/ tual Star Wars proportions in the in¬ 
dustry, and the surging demand for 
the devices has already spawned 
middlemen brokers eager to cash in 
on the profit potential of trading the 
rights. Some firms have actually 
' gone into business in order to lock 
up transponders before they are 
mi launched, a practice encouraged by 
__ FCC rules requiring satellite owners 
to offer transponders to customers at 
a fixed price on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 

In an effort to keep more of the 
market value of the transponders to it¬ 
self, RCA Corp., a major satellite pro¬ 
ducer, last November auctioned off 
transponder leases at Sotheby Parke 
Bemet in New York. The seven tran¬ 
sponders that were put on the block, 
launched aboard Satcom IV two months 
later, brought from $10.7 million to 
$14.4 million in the bidding, and would 
have immediately netted RCA $90 mil¬ 
lion had not the FCC later ruled 
the auction invalid on the grounds that 
it undermined the intent of the tariff 
regulations. (RCA was, however, even- 
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tually allowed to offer each of the leases at 
the average price paid at the auction.) 

Scrapping over transponders is espe¬ 
cially intense among cable television-pro¬ 
gramming companies, which see the de¬ 
vices as a way to cut costs and gain on the 
competition. For them, by far the most 
popular and sought-after transponders 
are the 24 aboard RCA’s Satcom III-R, 
launched into orbit last November. They 
can carry two dozen different channels of 
cable TV programming. The satellite’s 
customers include Showtime and Home 
Box Office as well as Warner Amex and 
Turner Broadcasting System. 

Satcom III-R carries so many big pro¬ 
grams that practically every cable opera¬ 
tor in the country has a dish to pick up its 
signals. As a result, says John Tagliaferro, 
president of Hughes Televison Network, 
“if you get access to one of those transpon¬ 
ders, you have reached 90% of the cable 
homes in the country.’’ 

Tagliaferro’s company, a subsid¬ 
iary of Gulf & Western, is not on Satcom 
III-R, but he wishes it were. The compa¬ 
ny rents four transponders on several 
Western Union Westar satellites and sells 
time on them to customers seeking tem¬ 
porary services, primarily for sporting 
events. 

O riginally, Satcom III-R transponders 
were rented by RCA to entertain¬ 
ment and programming companies for up 
to $ 1.5 million a year. But by July of 1981, 
four months before Satcom III-R was 
even launched, demand for space on the 
satellite had grown so hot that Landmark 
Communications Inc. of Norfolk, Va., 
which broadcasts round-the-clock weath¬ 
er forecasts, found itself having to pay a 
cool $10.5 million up front to acquire sub¬ 
let rights on one of Satcom’s transpon¬ 
ders. The seller of the lease: Premier net¬ 
work, a failed joint venture of several 
Hollywood film studios. 

The best way to get transponder 
prices down is to increase the supply of 
satellites. More are on the way. NASA is 
coming under competitive pressure for 
launching services from the eleven-nation 
European Space Agency’s Ariane project, 
which is booked solid for launches be¬ 
ginning late next year and running 
through 1985. 

Meanwhile, a no-frills private-enter- 
prise launching service, Space Services 
Inc., successfully tested a launch rocket 
last summer at Matagorda Island, Tex¬ 
as. The prototype rocket, dubbed Cones¬ 
toga 1, was built in part from spare 
NASA assemblies, including the motor 
from a solid-fuel-Minuteman missile. 
The firm’s owners now plan to go into 
commercial service in 1984, with 
monthly launches starting two years 
later. 

With space technology rapidly ad¬ 
vancing and the competition for launches 
beginning to perk up, prices may start 
dropping out of orbit long before the sat¬ 
ellites do. — By Chrietopher Byron. 

Reported by Merry MmmMRn/WeabMngton and 
Stephen Koepp/Mew York 


Artificial Genes 

Biotech comes to the drugstore 

S keptics have wondered whether ge¬ 
netically engineered drugs might be¬ 
come the synfuels of the 1980s, crippled 
by uneconomical costs and uncertain use¬ 
fulness. Now there is early evidence that 
the skeptics may be wrong. Gencntech, 
an industry leader, licensed for sale a 
gene-spliced substance that has just be¬ 
come the first such medicine ever ap¬ 
proved for human use by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. Says Dr. John 
Potts, professor at Harvard Medical 
School and chief of medical services at 
Massachusetts General Hospital: “This is 
really a landmark because it is the first 
practical development of a useful medi¬ 
cine by new techniques.” 



Scientists In Genentech's California lab 


A first for humans and federal regulators. 

What Genentech has done is to devel¬ 
op the first insulin drug that is made with 
a synthetic duplicate of human genes. 
Called Humulin, it differs from insulin 
products now on the market, all of which 
are made from cells extracted from ani¬ 
mals, particularly cattle. Humulin can be 
used to treat the approximately 8% of the 
world’s 70 million diabetics (including 
10.3 million in the U.S.) who are allergic 
to the animal product and have previously 
had to seek more complex treatments 
with other drugs like steroids. 

Yet Humulin represents only a small 
advance for an American industry that 
has produced scant profits for its backers 
and worldwide sales of just $25 million. 
Another form of human insulin, made 
conventionally through chemical process¬ 
es by Denmark’s Novo Industri, has been 
on the market in Great Britain since June. 
Though Humulin’s cost will decline as 
production runs increase, it will initially 
be twice as expensive as animal-based in¬ 


sulin and its eventual market is limited, 
no more than $20 million. 

Since Humulin has been licensed to 
giant Eli Lilly & Co. for production and 
sale as a nonprescription drug, Genen¬ 
tech stands to make at most 10% of any 
profits. Says Analyst Marilyn Hill of Ar¬ 
thur D. Little in Cambridge, Mass.: “Roy¬ 
alties and fees are not going to make 
these companies a big success. Genentech 
still has to show that it can develop its 
marketing clout with its own products.” 
Investors apparently agree. Although 
Genentech's stock ran up from $33 a 
share to $46 in the weeks preceding the 
announcement, it is still well below the 
fantastic $89 it briefly hit when shares 
were first issued in October 1980. Last 
week Genentech reported a loss of $1.2 
million during the third quarter, on sales 
of just $7.2 million. 

Genetic engineering is still undergo¬ 
ing the shake-out that afflicts any young 
industry, especially one that has attracted 
some 300 new entrants in the past two 
years. Bethesda Research Laboratories of 
Maryland had to narrow its focus last year 
after trying too many research efforts at 
once. To conserve $130 million in capital, 
Cetus Corp. of Berkeley, Calif., one of the 
industry’s largest firms, shut down five of 
13 major projects this past summer and 
ended probes into several other costly ar¬ 
eas. A number of companies have failed 
only a year or two after their start-up. 
Southern Biotech of Tampa filed for 
bankruptcy in June, after issuing $5.5 mil¬ 
lion in stock, because of “an unsuccessful 
research project.” 

Questions also remain about the mir¬ 
acle drug interferon. Genentech and Bio¬ 
gen of Switzerland have each developed a 
multipurpose form of the drug that is now 
being tested on humans and could be on 
the market by late 1984. So far, interferon 
is showing good results against a variety 
of noncancerous tumors but less promise 
against cancer. Says Biogen Chairman 
Dr. Walter Gilbert, a Nobel prizewinner: 
“The industry has proved it can make 
these drugs in commercial amounts. 
Whether they are useful against diseases 
like cancer and herpes, or even the com- 
m'on cold, depends on these medical 
tests.” 

S till, gene splicing shows promise of 
living up to most of the extravagant 
claims made by its supporters, who expect 
it to reap sales of $25 billion by the year 
2000. One of the most encouraging signs is 
the quick action by the FDA, which li¬ 
censed Humulin after just five months of 
testing, one of the quickest approvals in 
the agency’s history. Genentech President 
Robert Swanson said last week that his 
company expects to market a number of 
other new products in the next few years, 
including an agent that dissolves blood 
clots and could be useful in treating heart 
patients, and a human growth hormone 
that has successfully been tested for more 
than a year and could be available within 
twelve months to treat children afflicted 
with dwarfism. ■ 
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D espite its promise to develop an ad¬ 
vanced form of luxury, high-speed 
transportation, the company has suffered 
from a chronic shortage of capital. It built 
a plant near Belfast, Northern Ireland, so 
that it could coax millions of dollars out of 
the British government. Wealthy inves¬ 
tors, solicited by the Wall Street invest¬ 
ment banking firm of Oppenheimer & 
Co., provided more millions. Yet techni¬ 
cal problems have caused deadlines to 
slip, and the struggling firm is still about a 
year away from bringing its advanced 
product to the marketplace. 

On the surface, the similarities to 
John Z. De Lorean’s failed dream to build 
a new sports car are remarkable. Yet the 
prospects for a new corporate turboprop 
airplane, called the Lear Fan, remain al¬ 
luring. The cigar-shaped twin-engine air¬ 
craft is driven by a single 90-in. propeller 
affixed to its tail and is made out of car¬ 
bon fiber epoxy, the light high-strength 
material similar to that used in tennis rac¬ 
quets and golf-club shafts. The low weight 
of the eight-seat plane is said to enable it 
to fly five times as far on a gallon of avia¬ 
tion fuel as a corporate jet of similar size, 
but it cruises at only 400 m.p.h., about 150 
m.p.h. slower. So promising is the design 
of the Lear Fan that prospective buyers 
have already put up several million dol¬ 
lars to reserve orders for 275 of the $1.85 
million airplane. A series of financial and 
technical problems, however, have slowed 
its development, and there are doubts 
whether it will ever prove to be a commer¬ 
cial success. 

The Lear Fan is the inspiration of 
William Lear, a U.S. designer of the Lear- 
jet. But Lear did not live to see his epoxy 
turboprop get much beyond the planning 
stage. When he was dying of leukemia in 
1978, Lear told his wife Moya: “Finish it, 
Mommy. You’ve got to finish it.” 

Moya Lear did as she was told. Al¬ 
though she had no previous business ex¬ 
perience, she took over as chairman of her 



The distinctive carbon fiber plane with Its rear-mounted propeller on the runway near Reno 
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late husband’s company, LearAvia. Moya 
Lear then proceeded to pour the assets of 
his estate into the project, despite a law¬ 
suit by two of her daughters. By 1980, the 
Lear Fan had consumed $14 million and 
still was not off the ground. To keep the 
project alive, she induced the British gov¬ 
ernment to invest $45 million in exchange 
for establishing a plant in depressed Bel¬ 
fast to provide jobs there. Oppenheimer & 
Co. contributed an additional $30 million 
through limited partnerships. 

Unlike the case of the De Lorean 
project, British government officials kept 
a close watch on the Northern Ireland op¬ 
eration, establishing a series of deadlines 
to allow it to pull out of the project if 
schedules were not met. On Jan. 1, 1981, 
the Lear Fan made its first test flight, just 
one day behind schedule, staying aloft for 
30 min. and reaching an altitude in excess 
of6,000 ft. 

D espite the encouraging signs, further 
progress has come slowly. While the 
original plan called for the construction of 
29 planes by the end of 1982, only two 
have been built, both prototypes. Devel¬ 
opment has been delayed by the need for 
frequent consultations with British offi¬ 
cials, as well as the transfer of operations 
to Belfast that could more easily have 
been performed in Reno, Nev. Moya 
Lear, now in her late 60s, has, in the eyes 
of some observers, been an obstacle. Says 
one man who has had dealings with her: 
“She is not a businesswoman and has a 
penchant for getting in the middle of 
things and being confused.” 

The British government provided ad¬ 
ditional infusions of cash, but funds began 
to run dangerously low again this year. 
The company’s employees were given an 
extended summer vacation, and Lear- 
Avia officials intensified their search for 
new financing. They found it in Bob 
Burch, a wealthy Denver oilman and 
head of Burch Oil Co., who had ordered 
30 planes and had arranged for a fran¬ 
chise to sell the Lear Fan. Burch got to¬ 
gether a group of investors that included 
several Saudi Arabians. Along with the 
British government, they put up $90 mil¬ 
lion, enough presumably to get the Lear 
Fan to market. In return, Burch’s group 
received 85% of a new company called 
Fan Holdings Inc., which was set up to 


take over development of the airplane. 
Burch, who admits that “the only thing I 
know about airplanes is how to buy an 
airline ticket,” was installed as head of the 
new company in September. 

With the Lear family’s holdings re¬ 
duced to less than 5% of the new compa¬ 
ny, Moya and her team are being forced 
out. Last month Burch fired both the pres¬ 
ident and marketing manager of Lear- 
Avia, two of Bill Lear’s longtime friends. 
Moya Lear, who has no executive respon¬ 
sibility for the project, is reportedly being 
stripped of her perquisites. Says Burch: 
“There were people there that needed to 
leave the company. Is that putting it kind¬ 
ly enough? After all, the company did go 
broke. It was practically in receivership 
when we picked it up.” 

Burch expects the Lear Fan to be cer¬ 
tified by the Federal Aviation Adminis¬ 
tration in the summer of 1983 and go into 
production immediately after that. Be¬ 
cause of its radical design, however, there 
are serious doubts whether it will be a suc¬ 
cess. Unlike most other corporate air¬ 
planes, it does not have a back-up means 
of propulsion if its single propeller fails. 
Its fiber construction could be copied by 
competitors because it is not protected by 
patents. The Lear Fan might turn out to 
be a technological marvel but a commer¬ 
cial misfit. — By Alexander L. Taylor M 

Reported by Edmund Curran/Belfast and Martce 
Doll/Denver 
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Wrenching Blow 

A Chrysler strike in Canada 

C hrysler Corp. workers tossed a wrench 
into the firm's plans last week, when 
nearly 9,000 members of the United Auto 
Workers walked off their jobs in Canada. 
Like their U.S. counterparts, the Canadi¬ 
an workers have gone without raises for 
two years and make Jess than employees 
at General Motors or Ford. But unlike 
Chrysler’s American labor force, which 
voted to stay on the job just two weeks ago, 
the Canadians ran out of patience. Says a 
U.S. employee: “I think they had a little 
more guts than we did.'* 

The strike is a culmination 6f anger 
and frustration that began building in 
1980, when the U.A.W. agreed jo conces¬ 
sions that have put Chrysler workers be¬ 
hind the rest of the industry. The Canadi¬ 
ans particularly resented the settlement, 
which the U.S. Government demanded as 
the price of loan guarantees to the compa¬ 
ny. The workers now average about 
$20,000 (Canadian) in annual earnings 
and want nearly S3 more an hour than 
their base wage rate of $9.07 to catch up to 
their counterparts at Ford and GM. Said 
one embittered striker: “We're losing our 
homes, and we're losing our sanity, and 
all we want is our money.” 

The walkout, which could cost Chrys¬ 
ler $15 million a week, is clearly a finan¬ 
cial threat lo the company. The automak¬ 
er immediately laid off 2,500 U.S. workers 
who produce parts used in Canada and 
said that another 3,500 could be let go if a 
settlement is not reached within several 
weeks. The Canadian shutdown also cuts 
output of the highly profitable Dodge 
vans and New Yorker models, all of 
which are assembled in Windsor. 

Chrysler Chairman Lee lacocca tried 
using both carrots arid sticks last week to 
avoid the walkout. He first sent Canadian 
workers a strongly worded warning: “We 
will take a strike if we must, even though 
we are aware that it could put us out of 
business.” Some employees responded by 
burning the letter, lacocca then flew to 
Toronto to make a personal but unavail¬ 
ing eleventh-hour appeal. 

Chrysler, which insists that it cannot 
afford higher wages, wants its Canadian 
employees to return to work and then re¬ 
sume negotiations in January, as U.S. em¬ 
ployees have agreed to do. A lengthy 
strike "will be extremely damaging to the 
company and potentially ruinous,” says 
Vice President Thomas Miner. 

Analysts say that a short walkout will 
probably cause only limited harm but a 
prolonged one may be devastating. Ob¬ 
serves David Healy of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert: “I don’t think the strike threat¬ 
ens Chrysler’s survival. It is beginning as 
a nuisance, but it could be severely disrup¬ 
tive if it continues.” The financially frag¬ 
ile company can survive a skid, in other 
words, if not a total spin out. ■ 
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Authors Waterman and Peters in CaHfomla 


How to Be Great 


Lessons in good management 

O ne message of Jn Search of Excellence 
is K.l.s.s., for Keep It Simple, Stupid. 
The best-managed American companies 
do just that, in their meetings, paperwork, 
memos and lines of communication, say 
Co-Authors Thomas J. Peters and Robert 
H. Waterman Jr. in their book to be pub¬ 
lished this month by Harper & Row (360 
pages; $19.95). Among those companies: 
United Technologies and Procter & Gam¬ 
ble, both of which have banned memos 
longer than a page 

Peters, an alumnus of the New York 
management consulting firm of McKin- 
sey & Co. who runs his own consulting 
firm in California, and Waterman, now a 
director of McKinsey, have themselves 
done an excellent job of putting forth 
what the book’s subtitle calls “Lessons 
from America’s Best-Run Companies.” 
The authors draw their teachings from 42 
model U.S. companies that their research 
team began studying in July 1979. 

The list includes Johnson & Johnson 
as well as Procter & Gamble in consumer 
goods; Digital Equipment. Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard, IBM and Emerson Electric in high 
technology; Delta Air Lines and McDon¬ 
ald’s in services; and Caterpillar, Dana 
and 3M in a catchall category called 
“general industrial.” Those companies 
were singled out not only because of their 
solid financial performance over the long 
haul (20 years or more) but also because of 
other qualities, especially the ability to in¬ 
novate. The excellent companies, say the 
authors, “fawn” on their customers and 
learn from them. The best managers val¬ 
ue action above all else, a spirit of “do it, 
fix it, try it.” They insist on top quality in 
their products. They solicit their employ¬ 
ees’ ideas and “treat them like adults,” al¬ 
lowing talented people “knag tethers” for 


experimenting. To uncover these charac¬ 
teristics, the authors spent considerable 
time at each company. Said Waterman: 
“We didn't talk just to top management. 
We talked with ex-employees and people 
down the line.” 

How did the best companies get that 
way 9 In almost every case, say the au¬ 
thors, “a strong leader (or two) seemed to 
have had a lot to do with making the com¬ 
pany excellent in the first place.” The 
great leaders leave a legacy that their suc¬ 
cessors must protect. Peters and Water¬ 
man conclude that “the real role of the 
chief executive is to manage the values of 
the organization.” The authors draw 
heavily upon Social Scientist Ernest 
Becker, who pointed out (in the 1970s) the 
essential “dualism” of people: to want 
both to be part of a team and be recog¬ 
nized individually. The best companies 
find ways to satisfy these needs 

IBM is one company cited by the au¬ 
thors for a long record of motivating peo¬ 
ple and rewarding them in effective, some¬ 
times spectacular ways. There was the 
time, for example, when the manager of a 
100-person IBM sales unit rented a stadi¬ 
um in the Meadowlands Sports Complex 
in New Jersey for an evening. Before 
spouses, children and some top executives, 
all members of the sales staff ran through 
the players’ tunnel to the field while their 
names were flashed on an electronic score- 
board to the cheers of the crowd. ■ 

Suite Deals _ 

The Agee-Eklund connection 

B endix Corp. was locked in a bitter and 
ultimately losing takeover battle in 
September as company directors huddled 
to plot strategy. Among their hurried de¬ 
cisions: a so-called golden parachute for 
Chairman William Agee and 15 other 
Bendix officers. The chute, which was de¬ 
signed to protect the executives following 
a buyout by another company, guarantees 
Agee an $805,000 annual salary for five 
years even if he is fired. That lucrative ar¬ 
rangement was presumably authorized by 
the board’s compensation committee and 
approved by the directors, as is typical in 
such cases. But at Bendix there was a 
twist. Equitable Life Chairman Coy Ek- 
lund, a Bendix director and member of its 
compensation committee, is partly be¬ 
holden to Agee for his own $594,794 in 
1981 salary and bonuses. Reason: Agee is 
an Equitable director and sits on its com¬ 
pensation committee. 

Top executives often serve on the 
boards of one another’s firms, but the 
Agee-Eklund com pensation-committee 
connection raises some thorny questions. 
Are such overlaps in the best interest of 
the shareholders, for example, or are they 
tempting invitations to conflicts of inter¬ 
est? Last week neither Agee nor Eklund 
was willing to provide any opinions on the 
subject, ■ 











People 


Wartiol robot gets hsad-to-foot review from Creator Villa 


A regrettable maxim of the 
'80s is that frivolity has be¬ 
come the mother of invention. 
The latest evidence: Andy War¬ 
hol, 51, the lifeless doyen of Pop 
art, is being immortalized as a 
lifelike robot. The copy is the 
work of Alvaro Villa, 42, a 
onetime Disney animator, who 
claims that the computerized 
dummy will be barely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the real 
thing. Villa will bless A2W2 
with preprogrammed speech 
and 54 separate body move¬ 
ments. Upon completion, the 
$400,000 robot will hit the road 
as the star of a $1.25 million 
multimedia road show called 
Andy Warhols Overexposed: A 
No-Man Show , coproduced by 
Warhol himself. The man who 
epitomizes the idea of being 
famous for nothing other than 
being famous is for once 
moved. “1 have always wanted 
to be a robot," says Warhol. “I 
can finally accept talk show in¬ 
vitations. The robot can go on 
for me ” At last, the perfect 
match for Merv Griffin. 


In the frenetic days of live 
TV in the mid-’50s, Sid Caesar 
was the king of comedy, a 
round-faced, neovaudevillian 
who was earning a million dol¬ 
lars a year by the time he was 
30. For the quarter-century 
since, little has been heard 
from the no longer reigning 
Caesar. But three recent events 
have set off a minirevival. One 

Caesar monitoring the past 



is a retrospective of the best 
from Your Show of Shows and 
its successor, Caesar’s Hour, 
which opens this week at the 
Museum of Broadcasting in 
Manhattan. Another is the re¬ 
lease last month of My Favor¬ 
ite Year, a film based on Cae¬ 
sar and his court of writers, 
including Mel Brooks and Carl 
Reiner. There is also his 
autobiography. Where Have 
J Been? (Crown; $12.95). In 
the book, Caesar, 60, portrays 
himself as a guilt-ridden obses¬ 
sive who even at the peak of his 
success was on an alcoholic 
slide fueled by two fifths of 
Scotch a day. Says Caesar now: 
“Two generations don’t even 
know me or what I’ve done.’’ 


In film after film, Jacque¬ 
line Blsset, 38, has added a 
touch of the unpredictable to 
the most expectable of activi¬ 
ties between the sexes. She had 
a steamy dalliance in a sauna 
in Together? and one in an air¬ 
plane lavatory in Rich and 
Famous . The writers of Class, 
to be released next year, have 
provided her with yet another 
kinky roost: an elevator. Play¬ 
ing a philandering wife who 
prowls Chicago's singles bars, 
Bisset takes up with a virginal 
prep-school student, then 
whisks him off for a tryst. This 
is where the elevator comes in. 
Not the most transporting of 
conveyances, but it beats an 
escalator. 


Beyond the footlights ol 
the concert stage he cavorted 
like the devil, but oh how Nl- 
cold Paganini could play. Con¬ 
sidered the greatest violinist 
who ever lived, he was elec¬ 
trifying as he hunched his 
skeletal frame and hawklike 
features over his magnifi¬ 
cent violin, crafted by Giu¬ 
seppe Guameri in 1742. “Per¬ 
petually conserved’’ in Italy 
by the city of Genoa, accord¬ 
ing to Paganini’s will, the 
prized Guameri, insured for 
$800,000, crossed the Atlantic 
last week, and in the skilled 
hands of Neapolitan Virtuoso 
Salvatore Accardo, 40, made 
its U.S. debut at New York 
City’s Carnegie Hall. “I have 
played it several times,’’ says 
Accardo, “and every time I 
do, it is like coming home.” 

— ByE. Gnydoa Carter 



Blsset returns to form In Class 



Accardo with Paganini’s legacy 


On the Record 

Truman Capote, 58, on the gos¬ 
sip column he will write for the 
revived Vanity Fair: “It’s to be 
more like a series of obituaries. 
After all, it will concern what I 
call ‘the living dead.’ ” 

Richard Nixon, 69, on the nature 
of international diplomacy: 
“You have to dissemble, you 
have to recognize that you 
can’t say what you think about 
an individual because you may 
have to use him or need him 
some time in the future.” 
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Peering into the Poverty Gap _ 

Will the rich get smarter while the poor play video games? 


S tudents in dirt-poor Hancock County, 
Ga., have always had to make do with 
less. They have no art teachers, no speech 
therapists and no full-time physical edu¬ 
cation program in the elementary schools. 
One thing they do have is computers. A 
pair of Apple II Plus micros was delivered 
to the high school two years ago, gifts of 
the Southeastern Consortium for Minor¬ 
ities in Engineering, a group of 22 colleges 
and universities that helps predominantly 
black high schools. This fall, impressed 
with what the new machines were doing 
for their students, county officials sprang 
for six more. “If we hadn't gotten the first 
two for free,” says Superintendent M.E. 
Lewis, “we wouldn’t have any at all.” 

Hancock County, deep in the cotton 
belt, is a lucky exception to a disturbing 
modernization of an old saw: the rich are 
getting a richer dose of the new technol¬ 
ogy. while the poor get left further behind. 
Computers are starting to appear in 
schools in large numbers. The total, 
which more than doubled in the past year, 
is approaching 130,000, or an average of 
1.6 classroom computers for each of the 
nation’s 82,000 public schools. But the 
number of machines available to each 
school varies widely. A survey by Market 
Data Retrieval Inc. found that 80% of the 
country’s 2,000 largest and richest public 
high schools now have at least one micro, 
while 60% of the 2,000 poorest schools 
have none. Says Market Data President 
Herbert Lobsenz: “If computers are the 
wave of the future, a lot of America is be¬ 
ing washed out.” 

In Menominee (pop. 10,000), a manu¬ 
facturing town on Michigan's Upper Pen¬ 
insula. 2,400 high school students must 
share just three Apple computers. Down- 
state in Ovid, teachers at the town's ele¬ 
mentary school had to hook their only 
computer to a television set because they 
could not afford the standard video moni¬ 
tor. “We have a sense of panic,” says Prin¬ 
cipal Tom Van Deventer. “A year ago, a 
computer was a luxury. Now it is a neces¬ 
sity.” But there are competing necessities. 
In New Orleans, where fewer than 7% of 
the schools have computer classes, one 
school district administrator contends, 
“Kids here need a lot of other things. 
They need counselors, basic textbooks, a 
bathroom that works.” 

Even when poor rural and inner-city 
schools elect to spend their limited funds 
on computers, the teachers are often inad¬ 
equately prepared. Pressured to improve 
basic skills quickly, they take the most di¬ 
rect route, using computers as electronic 
flash cards for simple drill and practice. 
By contrast, specially trained teachers at 
more sophisticated schools are introduc¬ 


ing ever younger children to the art of 
programming. In Georgia's affluent De 
Kalb County, 445 teachers a year take 
four-hour instruction sessions one night a 
week. Says Frank Barber, the training co¬ 
ordinator: “We believe the nicest thing 
that can happen to a child is to have a 
teacher who really understands what 
computers can do.” 

Not surprisingly, rich private schools 
such as Dalton in New York City, Lamp¬ 
lighter in Dallas and the Harvard School 
near Beverly Hills have enough machines 
to give every student access. And in areas 
where parents know and care about com¬ 
puters, like California's Silicon Valley or 
Boston's ring of electronics-oriented sub¬ 


urbs, public schools are using computers 
in most of the regular curriculum. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which has been wired up 
for more than a decade, has 200 micros in 
its 26 elementary schools, 50 in its five in¬ 
termediate schools, and 52 in the three se¬ 
nior high schools. Further, as more and 
more couples acquire low-priced home 
computers, often with the express purpose 
of giving Johnny a head start, they begin 
lobbying school boards to get the funds for 
classroom machines. 

E ven among educators who worry 
about too much tilt to technology, 
there is growing agreement that a com¬ 
puter is a powerful motivator of a school- 
age child. Students with access to a micro 
spend more time studying and solving 
problems. Those who write at their key¬ 
boards compose more freely and revise 
their work more thoroughlv. “It's not just 
a matter of number crunching,” argues 
Arden Bement, a vice president of TRW. 
“It's a new way of thinking. The kids who 
don't get indoctrinated to computers by 


seventh giade are not going to develop the 
same proficiency.” Says Andrew Molnar, 
computer education specialist at the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation: “Power is not 
distributed evenly now, and computers 
will broaden that gap.” 

Other observers disagree, seeing in¬ 
stead a potential educational leveling de¬ 
vice. “In the long run, all God's children 
will have computers,” says Computer 
Consultant Charles Lecht. “Students who 
used to fail because they could not master 
geometry the first time around will be 
able to turn to the computer for relief. The 
machines will emerge as great equaliz¬ 
ers.” But the majority in the field worry 
about the near-term specter of the rich 
taking control of the technology while the 
poor play video games. 

In an era of tight money and taxpayer 
rebellions, government is not likely to re¬ 
dress the disparity. In fact, the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration is urging a one-third cut in the 


funding for the federal program under 
which most of the few computers in inner- 
city schools were purchased. Another 
much ballyhooed prospect for help is also 
in trouble. Steven Jobs, the 27-year-old 
chairman of Apple Computer, had pro¬ 
posed donating a free computer to every 
school in the country, provided Congress 
grant manufacturers the same tax break 
that would be available if they gave the 
equipment to a university. The companies 
that took advantage of the law would then 
have been able to do a public service, while 
also building future markets. 

But Jobs is now backing off, unhappy 
with various limitations in the version of the 
tax break that has passed the House and is 
awaiting Senate action. If he were to get the 
bill he wants, the delivery of thousands of 
free machines would help to even out the in¬ 
equities. “Computers will be taught in most 
schools eventually,” says Jobs. “But that’s 
five to ten years from now. The question is, 
why wait?” —ByPhHIpFamck. Reported 
by Brvce van Voorst/New York and Roger 
W lt hot ep oon/Atlanta 
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The Warm Success of Pr . Hug 

Gospels of love according to Leo Buscaglia 


A fter each lecture, up to 1,000 fans 
cheerfully wait an hour or more to 
have the breath squeezed out of them by 
Leo Buscaglia, the ebullient bestselling 
author of eight books about love and life. 
"The physiological benefits of hugging are 
just now being discovered," he says. "It 
changes your chemistry toward positive 
things." He hopes it may also push him 
into the Guinness Book of World Records 
as the person who has hugged and been 
hugged the most. 

Buscaglia. a college professor, 
enormous draw on the lecture cir¬ 
cuit and a publishing phenome¬ 
non. Three of his books are cur¬ 
rently on the New York Times 
bestseller lists: Living, Loving <& 
Learning (1982), Personhood 
(1978) and his original work. Love 
(1972), which has more than 1.5 
million copies in print Dr. Hug's 
message is simple: the peace-and- 
lovc friendliness of the 1960s, 
sprinkled with buoyant quotes 
from the cult figures of that de¬ 
cade: Timothy Leary, R.D. Laing, 

Kahlil Gibran, Carlos Castafieda 
and Bob Dylan. Burbles Buscaglia, 
a fifty ish bachelor: "All these 
beautiful phenomena, love, living, 
gentleness and caring and sharing, 
are all learned phenomena. 
Therefore, if you don’t like the 
life-style you’re living, if you don’t 
like what you’re experiencing, for 
goodness sakes, change it!" 

He has followed his own advice. 

In the late 1960s, Buscaglia was an 
assistant professor of special educa¬ 
tion at the University of Southern 
California. Shocked by the suicide 
of a young female student, he decid¬ 
ed to ask the university for permission to 
teach a course on love. "She was so beauti¬ 
ful and wonderful, and 1 thought what a 
tremendous loss of human potential." 
Buscaglia recalls. "I decided 1 was going 
to do something about it." At first the 
noncredit evening course made him the 
butt of jokes around campus. Yet nothing 
could subdue his enthusiasm and sincer¬ 
ity. “If nobody comes," he told his fifst 
students, ’Til just sit here and meditate on 
love for the next three or four hours 
myself." 

Buscaglia adopted the basic message 
of the human potential movement, then 
at its high-water mark in California: 
each individual is unique, and every¬ 
one’s primary job in life is to unfold the 
true self. Says he: "It is essential that 
you reach the point where you can 
| stand before a mirror and say, ‘Mirror, 
i mirror, on the wall, who is the most in¬ 


credible one of all?’ and really believe it 
when the mirror replies: ‘You are, you 
sweet old thing!’ " Buscaglia took that 
sense of self-celebration, which helped 
fuel the narcissism of the “me" decade, 
and grafted it onto the traditional mes¬ 
sage of love thy neighbor. 

Buscaglia sometimes makes love 
sound like a pragmatic feel-good tech¬ 
nique for the narrow benefit of the lov¬ 
er. Like many ’60s theorists, he sees 
many obstacles to the unfettered self: 
culture, manners, schools, parental ex¬ 


pectations, even language. "Sometimes 
by opening our mouths we make dread¬ 
ful errors," he laments. “It’s often so 
much nicer just to took at somebody 
and vibrate." But most of Buscaglia’s 
prose is beyond criticism, simply recom¬ 
mending full-time kindness. “You edu¬ 
cate people every day of their lives, 
whether you want to or not," he says. “I 
feel every time you talk to a waiter or a 
waitress, there’s an opportunity to teach 
them about gentleness and goodness. 
You don’t have to have a certificate to 
be a teacher." 

Buscaglia taught love before he was 
certified. As a child in East Los Angeles, 
he would herd neighborhood youngsters 
into the family garage for lectures and 
readings, including sections of Huckleber¬ 
ry Finn: “It was always my wanting to 
share the things I loved with them that 1 
found so incredible and so satisfying/’ At 


the University of Southern California, 
Buscaglia earned a B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. 
in language and speech pathology. He 
spent most of the 1950s as a teacher deal¬ 
ing with speech difficulties in Southern 
California public schools and in 1960 be¬ 
came supervisor of special education for 
Pasadena. Bored by administration and 
paperwork, he quit his job to embark on 
the ultimate ’60s quest: a trip to the Far 
East in search of wisdom. On a long jaunt 
through Asia he dropped in at Cambodi¬ 
an monasteries and Indonesian rituals, 
compiling a journal that formed the basis 
of his 1973 book. The Way of the Bull 
“It’s the finest writing T’ve done," he ob¬ 
serves wistfully, "though no one ever 
reads it." Buscaglia arrived at the com¬ 
forting conclusion that all religions are 
basically alike, at least when boiled 
down to a readily grasped message: 
"All of them agree on the same 
principles for humanity. There is no 
religion that disagrees on the basic 
tenet being love. You can be a fol¬ 
lower of Muhammad or Jesus or 
Buddha or whomever. Always they 
said that the most essential factor 
is to love your neighbor. And to 
love you.” 

A t a professional meeting in 
1972, Buscaglia met Charles 
Slack, head of a small New Jersey 
publishing firm that bears his 
name. Slack looked at the teacher’s 
collection of love speeches and put 
them out as Love, subtitled A warm 
and wonderful book about the larg¬ 
est experience in life . Love and its 
successors sold slowly, mostly by di¬ 
rect mail and at Buscaglia’s lec¬ 
tures. By the late ’70s, Buscaglia 
was attracting the attention of ma¬ 
jor publishing houses. Fawcett 
Crest put out a paperback edition of 
Love in 1978, and Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston recently agreed to distrib¬ 
ute eight titles. Now squarely in the 
big time, Buscaglia has just put out his 
first children’s book. The Fall of Freddie 
the Leaf, a tale about the acceptance of 
death. 

Though the publishing world is mysti¬ 
fied by the success of Buscaglia’s soft-cen¬ 
tered message, he thinks he has proved 
that people desperately need to reach out 
and touch someone. "I don’t live in a 
world of illusions,” he says. “I know this is 
a world where there is hate and ugliness 
and despair. The difference is I have 
found that by accentuating the joy, I can 
make it a better place.” It has occurred to 
him that Leo Buscaglia may go the way of 
the mood ring and The Greening of Ameri¬ 
ca. "It doesn’t matter to me,” he says. "I 
believe in what the Japanese philosopher 
Segaki said: ‘Just because the message 
may never be received does not mean it is 
not worth sending.’ ” —By John Leo. 
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“Lufthansa’s customers do want 
a first-class option.” 

FLIGHT International (England) February 1982 



Fly any route with Lufthansa and you need never go without a first class service. On intercontinental 
flights we offer you our legendary Senator Service and what’s more, within Europe we have retained 
our First Class service, for your pleasure. 
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Video 


Lunks, Hunks and Arkifacts 

A couple ofunlikely private eyes top the new fall season 


O n their way to tacking together televi¬ 
sion’s new season, the networks have 
at least cleared up one mystery. Raiders of 
the Lost Ark. fans will recall, ended inside 
a huge warehouse stacked floor to ceiling 
with wooden cartons marked “Top Se¬ 
cret.” The networks have sneaked onto 
those premises, crowbarred off the lids 
and let the world see what was in the 
packing boxes: knockoffs 

Audiences, who are far more tolerant 
in front of a tube than a theater screen, 
may wring a reasonable amount of fun 
from Bring 'Em Back Alive (CBS, Tues¬ 
days, 8 p.m. E.S.T.), which appropriates 
the dashing slogan, cut-to-measure my- 
thos and even the name of the 1930s ani¬ 
mal hunter Frank Buck. Mounted like an 
old Republic serial, the slap-happy adven¬ 
ture show boasts a congenial leading man 
in Bruce Boxlcitner. He is required to trap 
all manner of jungle animals without do¬ 
ing them physical harm and, not inciden¬ 
tally, battle Nazis, Asian warlords and as¬ 
sorted jetsam that floats past Malaya. 

Elsewhere in the South Seas of the 
'30s, TV viewers will come upon Jake 
Cutter, mainstay of the Tales of the Gold 
Monkey (ABC, Wednesdays, 8 p.m. 
E.S.T.), who is not as burly as Buck, and is 
subject to occasional bouts of malaria be¬ 
sides. A hard-times flyboy with a beat-up 
leather jacket and a Terry and the Pirates 
cap. Cutter finds himself enmeshed, often 
to his considerable chagrin, in a variety of 
exotic adventures having to do with lost 
treasures and old legends. Cutter, attrac¬ 
tively played by Stephen Collins, darts 
around in a wreck of a seaplane and tends 
to have rather more extravagant adven¬ 
tures than Frank Buck, although the 
show's budget is frequently hard pressed 



I Boxleltner about to Bring 'Em Back Alive 

j Battling jetsam floating past Malaya . 



Collins and crony in Gold Monkey 


to match the inventions of its writers. 

These two shows share a certain fitful 
buoyancy of spirit that, on a good night, 
can make for a quiet laugh and an easy 
hour. And they may even suggest that 
television is doing better imitating the 
movies than cannibalizing itself. Police 
shows, a usually reliable network staple, 
have pretty much come a cropper—or, 
under the circumstances, anything but a 
copper. Brian Devlin (Rock Hudson) on 
The Devlin Connection (NBC, Saturdays, 
10 p.m. E.S.T.) is head of a huge culture 
complex in Los Angeles who does some 
investigating with his son on the side. 
As played by Robert Urich, Gavilan (NBC, 
Tuesdays, 9 p.m. E.S.T.) is a crime-bust¬ 
ing oceanographer more at ease in a wet 
suit than a trench coat. And the Tuckers 
(Tim Matheson, Catherine Ricks) on 
Tuckers Witch (CBS, Wednesdays, 10 
p.m. E.S.T.), although carrying P.I. cre¬ 
dentials, have to rely for investigative in¬ 
spiration on Ms. Tucker’s erratic super¬ 
natural skills. All of them are in serious 
need of some vocational guidance. 

Matt Houston (ABC, Sundays, 8 p.m. 
E.S.T.) is a megarich Texan who seems 
to have gone into the crime-busting 
business because he saw too much tele¬ 
vision. As played, with some finesse, by 
Lee Horsley, Houston looks a little like 
Tom Selleck, sounds a lot like James 
Garner and apparently borrows his 
wardrobe from J.R. Ewing. Houston has 
all sorts of technological niceties at his 
fingertips, from a computer to a whirly- 
bird. At least he has the good taste to 
not get caught up in the futuristic ex¬ 
cesses of Michael Knight (David Has- 
selhoff), who, in Knight Rider (NBC, 
Fridays, 9 p.m. E.S.T.), plays second 


banana to a talking black supercar. 

Knight Rider may demonstrate a cer¬ 
tain brazen, even desperate, retooling of 
stock elements that have already become 
television cliches. Remington Steele (NBC, 
Fridays, 10 p.m. E.S.T.), on the face of it, 
hardly seems more promising. But on pro¬ 
longed acquaintance, it shows every sign 
of being the brightest, freshest television 
caper since Columbo. Laura Holt (Steph¬ 
anie Zimbalist) is an ambitious, adven¬ 
ture-hungry private eye whose phone nev¬ 
er rang until she invented a partner who 
was, naturally, male (she got his name 
from marrying an electric shaver to a 
football team) and who would nominally 
solve all her cases. Clients flocked. Then 
an incessantly self-admiring bunko artist 
figured out Laura’s canny fraud and 
threatened to expose her unless she let 
him become Steele, with appropriate of¬ 
fice space and elaborate perks. 

T he new Steele (Pierce Brosnan) is a 
scorcher for looks but a bit of a dim 
bulb in the brains department Of course, 
he learns fast, usually while blundering 
through the most delicate stages of Lau¬ 
ra’s investigations. Of course, Steele takes 
credit for solving every crime. And of 
course, contrary to all her best instincts, 
Laura starts to get hung up for real on her 
own fantasy. 

This is another show from MTM En¬ 
terprises and has many of the house hall¬ 
marks: askew humor, good pace that is 
not in too much of a hurry for character, 
smart acting, quirky scripts. One recent 
show, written by Lee Zlotoff and directed 
by Jeff Bleckner, borrowed, with shrewd 
and subtle acknowledgment, not only a 
plot device but a character from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s North by Northwest and did 
its source no dishonor. That is playing in 
the big leagues. But with the blithe 
charms of Zimbalist and Brosnan. Rem¬ 
ington Steele is shaping up as champion¬ 
ship stuff. —By Jay Cocks 
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_ Milestones _ 

DIVORCED. Elizabeth Taylor Hilton Wilding 
Todd Fisher Burton Burton Warner, 50, vio¬ 
let-eyed empress of stage, screen and al¬ 
tar; and John Warner, 55, Republican 
Senator from Virginia; after six years of 
marriage; she for the sixth time, he for the 
second; in Fauquier County, Va. 

DIED. Lester Roloff, 68, fiery fundamentalist 
preacher whose radio-based ministry fi¬ 
nanced controversy-ridden homes for re¬ 
bellious children; when his private plane 
crashed, also killing four others; near Nor- 
mangee, Texas. In his homes, Roloff en¬ 
forced hard-nosed “godlines" (no coffee, 
newspapers, aspirins or TV), sometimes 
with whipping and paddling. To charges 
of excessive harshness, Roloff replied, 
“There’s nothing wrong with handcuffing 
a girl to keep her from going to hell." 

DIED. Jacques Tati, 75, whimsical French 
film maker, forever associated with his 
gangly, amiable and bewildered persona 
Monsieur Hulot; of a lung blood clot. A 
droll mime, Tati made films (Mr. Hulot s 
Holiday, 1954; the Oscar-winning Mon 
Oncle, 1958; four others) that were meticu¬ 
lously wrought explosions of philosophical 
slapstick with little dialogue and less plot, 
suggesting that modern values are topsy¬ 
turvy. Said he: "What T am trying to prove 
is that at bottom everyone is amusing." 

DIED. Waverley Root, 79, prolific Paris- 
based foreign correspondent and author 
of compendious books on haute cuisine; of 
lung disease: in Paris. Despite writing 
such weighty tomes as his two-volume 
The Secret History of the War and The 
Truth about Wagner. Root was savored 
most for gastronomic texts like The Food 
of France (1958). Root’s cardinal rule for 
eating in Paris: Follow the taxi drivers. 

DIED. Henry Tindall ("Dick") Merrill, 88, 

master pilot and aviation daredevil who 
made the first round-trip Atlantic flight in 
1936 and who, during 41 years of flying, 
mostly for Eastern Airlines, logged nearly 
50,000 hours, a feat unlikely to be matched 
by today’s more regulated commercial pi¬ 
lots; of pneumonia; in Lake Elsinore, Calif. 

DIED. King Vidor, 88. bold but adaptable 
Hollywood director who made his first 
full-length movie ( The!Turn in the Road) in 
1919 and acted in his last one (Love and 
Money), released earlier this year; of con¬ 
gestive heart failure; in Paso Robles, Calif. 
Bom in Galveston, Texas, Vidor favored 
epic spectacles and epochal statements in 
such movies as War and Peace ( 1956) and 
his 1925 antiwar triumph, The Big Parade. 
"My heroes,” said Vidor, "don’t bellyache; 
they wake up and they work for changes.” 

DIED. Edward Hallett Carr, 90, eminent his¬ 
torian and Cambridge don whose 14 vol¬ 
ume History of Soviet Russia, published 
between 1950 and 1978, chronicled the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution and the decade 
afterward; in Cambridge, England. 


Music 


Against the American Grain 

Bruce Springsteen and Billy Joel risk big and score big 


44"]” he pure products of 

I America go crazy,” 

William Carlos Williams 
said. The new albums by a 
couple of rock's most formi¬ 
dable figures. Bruce Spring¬ 
steen and Billy Joel, use that 
kind of down-home craziness 
as a centerpiece, setting it 
out for examination like a 
death’s head on a coffee ta¬ 
ble. Springsteen's haunted 
and haunting Nebraska. Jo¬ 
el’s hallucinatory The Nylon 
Curtain are not just tours 
across some nightmare land¬ 
scape. They are not mere de¬ 
scriptions of madness. They 
are about the process of con- I 
temporary craziness, and Springsteen In action 
they are devastating. 

Both new records are also enjoying 
some significant commercial success. Ne¬ 
braska is No. 3 of the Top Ten albums 
this week, and The Nylon Curtain is not 
far behind at No. 9. The point is not that 
the albums are in competition with each 
other, although both are on the same la¬ 
bel, Columbia, and Bruce has frequently, 

| and unfairly, been used as a stick to deliv- 
I er a few critical raps on Billy’s noggin. 

Much more interesting is the fact that, in 
parlous economic times, when the record 
business is suffering heavy sales depriva¬ 
tion and audiences are supposed to want 
only bantamweight escapism, two seri¬ 
ous, ambitious, even dour, albums have 
scored big by hanging tough. 

Nebraska, an acoustic bypass through 
the American heartland, sounds a little 
like a Library of Congress field recording 
made out behind some shutdown auto 
plant. Springsteen recorded these songs at 
home, on a four-track Teac tape deck, and 
meant them to be demos for 4 
material he could do with the 
E Street Band. But the songs f 
seemed to stand best on their 
own, unadorned, and that is 
the way they appear in the al¬ 
bum, with just a minimum of 
technical refinement. Begin¬ 
ning with the title track, a 
bone chiller about Charles 
Starkweather and Caril Fu¬ 
gate, the ten songs in Nebras¬ 
ka are set in the small-town, * 
working-class milieu that 
Springsteen has made his ? 
own. There, all lives are dead 
ends, but the turnpikes go on . 
forever. Springsteen certainly 
has mined this territory be¬ 
fore, but he makes the repeti- 




tion work for him: he can get BtHy Joel In repose 


the same sort of mythic reso¬ 
nance from this setting that 
John Ford took out of Monu¬ 
ment Valley. 

In Nebraska. Spring¬ 
steen’s obsession with the 
family, especially with the fa¬ 
ther, is more prominent than 
ever before. In these songs, 
the head of the house shoul¬ 
ders the burden of the broken 
dreams, and the family, 
racked economically from 
the outside and crumbling on 
the inside from psychic 
wounds too deep ever to heal, 
comes to stand for America. 
But the record is not without 
its characteristic humor, 
i action Springsteen’s writing has sel¬ 
dom been as fleet ("Early 
north Jersey industrial skyline I’m a all/ 
set cobra jet creepin' through the night¬ 
time”), and he is the only writer around 
who can get a good, funny love song out of 
a date where the lovers eat fried chicken 
from Bob’s Big Boy and wipe their fingers 
on a Texaco road map. 

The Nylon Curtain, on the other hand, 
chucks simplicity out the window, along 
with much of the high artifice of Billy Jo¬ 
el's estimable pop skills. His melodies may 
still offer abundant evidence of the com¬ 
poser's admiration for Paul McCartney, 
but Joel, this time around, is after some¬ 
thing like a Top Ten equivalent of The 
Deer Hunter . These songs are full of steel 
mills and missed chances and the memo¬ 
ries of a war that will never retreat to a safe 
distance. "Remember Charlie/ Remem¬ 
ber Baker,” Joel sings in Goodnight Sai¬ 
gon. "They left their childhood/ On every 
acre.” Behind the nylon curtain is child¬ 
hood’s end, a state of purgatorial cold stor- 
waring abbott age where the album’s pro¬ 
tagonist, after punishing 
romances and puzzling flights 
of escape to nowhere, finds 
himself sitting in the balcony 
at a show he cannot under¬ 
stand, asking, "Where’s the 
orchestra?/ Wasn’t this sup¬ 
posed to be a musical?” Bleak 
songs for barren times, per¬ 
haps. But Joel and Spring¬ 
steen keep their balance as 
they take their high-wire 
walks across the black pit. 
These are two pure products 
of America who have not 
gone crazy, probably, like 
William Carlos Williams 
himself because they can set 
that madness to a different 


kind of music. —By My Cock* 





Medicine 


A cure for myopia, lasers for cataracts, bifocal contact lenses 


I n his J973 film Sleeper, Woody Allen 
awakens from a deep-freezc snooze and 
finds himself in Ihe 22nd century, sur¬ 
rounded by doctors. Peering through his 
glasses. Allen locks eyes with a doctor 
who is similarly bespectacled. Svyatoslav 
Fyodorov, an eminent Soviet eye surgeon, 
saw the film while visiting New York, and 
was disturbed by this myopic vision of the 
future: “It's not logical, I thought. So I 
wondered how we could avoid wearing 
glasses." That concern led Fyodorov to 
develop a radical new treatment for near¬ 
sightedness called radial keratolomy, 
orR/K. 

In San Francisco last week, the Soviet 
doctor, now director of the Moscow Re¬ 
search Institute of Eye Microsurgery, re¬ 
ported on his eight years of experience 
with R/K surgery. More than 19,000 doc¬ 
tors and technicians from 81 countries 
had gathered at a joint meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Congress of Ophthalmology 
and the American Academy of Ophthal¬ 
mology (A.A.O.) to hear about Fyodor¬ 
ov's controversial technique and scores of 
other important innovations in eye care. 

The presentation on R/K by the gre¬ 
garious Fyodorov was eagerly anticipat- 


thick Russian accent, described 
how his clinic does 20 to 25 oper¬ 
ations a day. Fyodorov has per¬ 
formed more than 3,000. In 96% 
of his patients with moderate 
myopia, Fyodorov claimed to 
have improved vision to some¬ 
where between 20/15 and 
20/40, obviating the need for | 
glasses. In patients with more 
severe myopia, he reported an Fyodorov 
84% success rate. The surgeon 
declared that he had never lost an eye and 
had encountered complications in only 
three cases (two patients with excessive 
scarring and one with infection). 

In 1976, Dr. Leo Bores, a Phoenix eye 
surgeon, traveled to Moscow to learn the 
technique. Some 400 U.S. doctors, mostly 
in private practice, have since been 
trained in R/K in two-day courses here 
and abroad. American surgeons have per¬ 
formed the procedure more than 20,000 
times, charging between $1,000 and 
$2,000. Complications have been reported 
in only three U.S. cases. 

Nonetheless, the A.A.O. has ex¬ 
pressed fears about the “safety and effica¬ 
cy” of R/K, much to the annoyance of 
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ed. especially by those U.S. doctors who 
practice his technique in the face of skep¬ 
ticism from their colleagues The proce¬ 
dure takes only 15 minutes First, the 
patient's eyes are anesthetized with eye- 
drops. Next, the cornea, the clear outer¬ 
most portion of the eye, is marked with six 
to 16 lines radiating outward from the pu¬ 
pil, like spokes of a wheel. Finally, careful 
incisions are made along each line, alter¬ 
ing the shape of the cornea and changing 
the spot at which light is focused inside 
the eye. In nearsightedness, light is fo¬ 
cused in front of the retina instead of on it. 
An R/K corrects this condition by flat¬ 
tening the cornea so it bends light in such 
a way that images are more properly fo¬ 
cused on or near the retina. 

. As his audience of 500 specialists lis- 
t9O0 closely, Fyodorov, speaking in a 


Fyodorov, who says, “They are afraid of 
new technology.” Bores attributes the re¬ 
sistance to a bias against new procedures 
espoused by doctors in private practice, as 
opposed to those “in the hallowed halls of 
academe.” Among the A.A.O.'s concerns 
about R/K is the fact that results can vary 
widely from surgeon to surgeon. In addi¬ 
tion, little is known about the long-term 
impact of R/K: patients may ultimately 
be high-risk candidates for cataracts or 
other problems. “R/K decreases the 
amount of nearsightedness in virtually ev¬ 
ery case,” concedes Dr. George Waring of 
Emory University, “but the decrease is 
not predictable.” Waring, who chairs a 
five-year study on 500 R/K patients for 
the National Eye Institute, has found that 
the procedure is “pretty safe” if done by a 
competent surgeon. But until more infor¬ 


mation is available, Waring, who is near¬ 
sighted, will wear contact lenses. 

The eye specialists in San Francisco 
were also intrigued by a new surgical 
laser called the yag (for its components 
_ of yttrium, aluminum and gar¬ 
net). Unlike the argon laser, 
which has been used by eye sur¬ 
geons for nearly two decades, 
the YAG does not produce its ef- 
§ feet by burning. Instead, it con¬ 
centrates light energy into very 
short, intense pulses that create 
tiny, Yio-mm cuts. “It causes a 
very small explosion," explains 
French Surgeon Daniele Aron- 
Rosa, who, along with Swiss 
Surgeon Franz Fankhauser, is 
credited with inventing YAG surgery. 

Because of its supreme accuracy and 
safety, the YAG can be applied where an 
ordinary laser cannot. In Europe, it has 
been used to treat more than 8,000 pa¬ 
tients. The technique was introduced in 
the U.S. earlier this year, and 800 patients 
have been treated. While the YAG does 
not replace traditional cataract surgery to 
remove a clouded lens, it can be used as a 
first step to sever the membrane that en¬ 
closes the lens. The YAG is also valuable 
in postsurgical follow-up. In as many as 
20% of cataract patients, a second opera¬ 
tion is needed to cut away eye mem¬ 
branes that become opaque after the lens 
has been removed. The YAG can instantly 
rupture these membranes in an outpa¬ 
tient procedure that replaces four hours 
of surgery. 

“Patients view the YAG as a kind of 
miracle," says Dr. Stephen Trokel of New 
York City's Presbyterian Hospital, one of 
about a dozen U.S. medical centers 
equipped with the $100,000 machine. In¬ 
deed, Florence Clemens, 74. one of Tro- 
kel's poslcataract patients, reports that 
although no anesthetic was used, “there 
was no pain, just the sensation of a 
very bright, multicolored light.” Best 
of all. when the $900 procedure was 
over, Clemens could “go right home and 
start dinner.” 

The conference offered other glimpses 
of ocular miracles on the horizon. Among 
them: “synthetic corneas,” tinted plastic 
inserts that protect the glare-sensitive eyes 
of albinos; and soft contact lenses that pre¬ 
vent blindness in newborns who have un¬ 
dergone cataract surgery. Contact lenses 
that can be worn continuously for 100 days 
are already available to correct myopia 
and for use after cataract surgery. Soon 
good bifocal and astigmatic versions will 
be on the market. Experts say that the day 
is not far off when a person will buy a six- 
pack of disposable lenses each year, wear 
them for two months, throw them away 
and pop in the next pair. One thing seems 
increasingly likely; if Woody Allen were 
to wake up in 2182, he would be the only 
one wearing glasses. —By Claudia Wallla. 
RaportadbyDick Thompaon/S*m Frandavo 
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Education 


Where the Borrower Is King 

The well-bred Boston Athenaeum marks its 175th year 


I t began in 1807 as a reading room for contribute at least 
Boston merchants who wanted to keep keep of the instixul 
up with American and European litera- hers” of the library, 

ture and periodicals. In a city that consid- tus by applying 
ered itself to be the Athens of America, paying $500. Both 
the Boston Athenaeum soon became a members are allott 
privately supported repository of culture, for “guests” who pi 
buying the best books published in the thousands of writer 
U.S. and Europe and collecting works of Athenaeum every y 
art as well. The imposing sandstone 
building at 10 Vi Beacon Street, de¬ 
signed by Edward Clarke Cabot in 
1846, provided sunny halls where 
Brahmins could read (or snooze) 
and scholars could work. The Ath¬ 
enaeum's roster of readers over the 
years is a Who’s Who of American 
writers: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

Francis Parkman, Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, Samuel Eliot Morison, Rob¬ 
ert Lowell. 

Last week the Boston Athenae¬ 
um, just down Beacon Hill from the 
gold-domed statehouse, celebrated 
its 175th anniversary. Trustees to¬ 
day include descendants of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Yet 
for all its Oriental carpets, marble 
busts and Victorian antiques, the 
Athenaeum is no stuffy club of 
Yankee bluebloods. The trustees 
include four women, as well as an 
Irish American Roman Catholic 
monsignor, and the library’s mag¬ 
nificent collection of 750,000 vol¬ 
umes is available to the scholars of 
the world. One of the finest inde¬ 
pendent libraries in the country, the 
Boston Athenaeum truly lives up to 
its entrance plaque: “Here remains 
a retreat for those who would enjoy 
the humanity of books.” 

David McCullough, who won 

an American Book Award this year Elegance on the fifth floor; at 
for his biography of Theodore Roo- right, browser with bowser 
sevelt, Mornings on Horseback, has 

researched all his books at the Athenae- ever. About 90% of the 
um. He calls the library “a marvelous ex- $1.2 million cost of run- 
ample of what a great city ought to pro- ning the Athenaeum is 
vide.” Writes Poet David McCord: “The met by earnings of the li- 
high-ceilinged rooms, the little balconies, brary’s $16 million en- 
alcoves, nooks and angles all suggest dowment, much of it do- 
sanctuary, escape, creature comfort. The nated by proprietors 
reader, the scholar, the browser, the bor- past and present. Even 
rower is king.” the fresh flowers that light up the library 

The library is actually owned by 1,049 every day are financed by a private fund, 
proprietors, or shareholders. Many of The great independent libraries of 
them have inherited their holdings as val- this country are known for their special- 
ued heirlooms since the last share was ties. The Pierpont Morgan Library in 
sold by the library in the late 1850s. (Dan- New York City has a fine collection of 
iel Webster, the eloquent Senator from medieval and Renaissance manuscripts; 
Massachusetts, was shareholder 296; his the Folger in Washington, D.C., draws 
plaster bust stares out over a young librar- the world’s leading Shakespeare scholars, 
ian using a computer.) Most shareholders The Athenaeum has eclectic holdings 


contribute at least $50 a year to the up¬ 
keep of the institution, as do “life mem¬ 
bers” of the library, who achieve their sta¬ 
tus by applying with references and 
paying $500. Both proprietors and life 
members are allotted four tickets a year 
for “guests” who pay the library $35. But 
thousands of writers and scholars use the 
Athenaeum every year at no charge what- 






that follow the interests of its members. 
There is, of course, an extensive array 
of colonial books and paintings, as well as 
one of the country’s largest collections of 
works published by the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment. George Washington’s personal 
library from Mount Vernon can be found 
in the trustees’ room on the fourth floor. 
Elsewhere in the building is the country’s 
leading collection of books on gypsies, 
plus the 213-volume William and Mary 
Library that Britain’s King William III 
gave to Boston's King’s Chapel in 1698. 
Historian Jacques Barzun, a mystery buff, 
recently drew on the Athenaeum’s vol¬ 
umes of classic crime fiction. 

The Athenaeum has main¬ 
tained high artistic as well as liter¬ 
ary standards. Gilbert Stuart had a 
studio at one of the library’s earlier 
homes; works collected by the 
Athenaeum’s trustees helped form 
the basis for Boston’s magnificent 
Museum of Fine Arts. In 1978 the 
Athenaeum unexpectedly made 
newspaper headlines when it tried 
to sell the Stuart portraits of George 
and Martha Washington that had 
been on loan to the Museum of Fine 
Arts since 1876. Some Bostonians 
FflB uj accused the Athenaeum of peddling 
'flUl the city’s culture, so the Athenaeum 
||2 worked out an arrangement in 
which the Museum of Fine Arts 
* and the Smithsonian shared the 
£ cost and custody of the paintings. 
The sale netted the library nearly 
$5 million to help repair the build¬ 
ing. pay professional salaries and 
improve the security system. 

The Boston Athenaeum does 
not try to do everything, but, 
says Director and Li¬ 
brarian Rodney Arm¬ 
strong, “This institution 
has to excel in every¬ 
thing it does.” In partic¬ 
ular, the Athenaeum and 
the few distinguished in¬ 
dependent research li¬ 
braries like it are fulfill¬ 
ing a role, increasingly 
neglected by universities 
hard-pressed to pay pro¬ 
fessors and educate stu¬ 
dents: preserving past 
treasures and support¬ 
ing fine contemporary 
works. As part of its 
175th-anniversary cele¬ 
bration, the Athenaeum 
last week opened an exhibit of Polaroid 
photography portraits by Boston Artist 
Marie Cosindas. Next month will be a ret¬ 
rospective of Athenaeum writers. With 
its collections and exhibits, the Athe¬ 
naeum remains both custodian and pa¬ 
tron. Says McCullough: “You go in 
there and you get a sense of the layers of 
civilization.” —By EtHe McGrath. Report** by 
Ruth Mahrtana GaMn/Boaton 





Fighting the Last War 


For pundits and anchormen, a night ofsurprises 


“Beware the analyst who draws the 
moral before the tale is told. ” 

—CBS Commentator Bill Moyers on 
election night, 1982 

T he script might have been called "Sev¬ 
en Anchormen in Search of an Au¬ 
thor. ” The network news veterans who 
conveyed the results of 494 mid-term 
races last week were sure that the nation 
had spoken in unison, sending a clear, 
concise message to the White House. But 
the newscasters clashed bafflingly all 
night about what the message was. From 
the three networks came an erratic and 
sometimes puzzling performance, more 
melodramatic than in past elections and 
less informative, though the networks 
now command much greater resources. 

To an unusually animated Dan Rath¬ 
er of CBS, it was “gut-check time" and 
“the sweet hour of prayer” for the Repub¬ 
licans. Even before the network formally 
estimated, at 9:06 p.m. E.S.T., that Demo¬ 
crats could gain 34 House seats (the actual 
total was 26), Rather summed up, “The 
message to the President might well be, 
‘Reverse course.’ ” 

To John Chancellor of NBC, however, 
the patterns were “very similar to 1980: 
there is no rebellion that we can find.” 
Added his colleague Tom Brokaw: “The 
country is not moving to the left sharply 
or to the right sharply.” Concurred Roger 
Mudd: “If I were Ronald Reagan reading 
these returns, I would probably stay the 
course.” As the evening wore on, NBC’s 
tone altered somewhat, but it never ap¬ 
proached CBS’s relish for Republican ruin. 
~ at ABC, meanwhile, Ted Koppel 
" President Reagan’s econom¬ 


ic policies were clearly the issue, and that 
if Democrats gained even 15 seats in the 
House, “Reaganomics is going to be in 
trouble.” Frank Reynolds said repeatedly 
that “Democrats need only five victories 
to control the Senate,” sounding as though 
he really anticipated that result. David 
Brinkley, playing the nightlong role of 
pinprick to his teammates’ balloons, mut¬ 
tered his doubts that mild changes of 
complexion in Congress would much af¬ 
fect what measures were enacted. 

To compound the confusion, the net¬ 
works varied widely on when they were 
ready to predict a particular outcome. 
Indeed, NBC lurched into proclaiming 
the re-election of Republican Governor 
James Thompson of Illinois barely an 
hour after the polls closed; abc and CBS 
prudently held off all night, and the race 
was not settled for Thompson until week’s 
end. In at least one contest, all three net¬ 
works were wrong: they labeled Repre¬ 
sentative John Hiler, an Indiana Republi¬ 
can, the loser of a seat he ended up 
keeping by 51 % to 49%. 

lost perplexing of all, the networks 
I reached their divergent conclusions 
from parallel evidence: raw-vote totals, 
samples of key precincts and “exit polls” 
of people who had just voted. All three 
networks, moreover, found that voters 
were about evenly split on the President’s 
overall merits, on the efficacy of his eco¬ 
nomic programs and on the relative im¬ 
portance of unemployment vs. inflation 
and Government spending. Where the 
networks parted company, and went 
awry, was in judging the meaning of 
those polls, or perhaps in believing that 


any consistent meaning was to be found. 

NBC, for example, ably challenged the 
notion that the vote was a referendum on 
Reaganomics. But its election coverage 
began, while polls were still open across 
much of the country, with a too cozy re¬ 
port from the White House on the positive 
signs that Republicans perceived. CBS 
erred the other way. The hyperkinetic 
Rather, who had stoked up on spaghetti 
for energy, seemed infatuated with homey 
metaphors (“as long as a well rope”) and 
cutesy topical imagery (“E.T., phone 
home: [New Mexico Senator and Former 
Astronaut] Jack Schmitt needs help”). 
Above all, he appeared hell-bent on spot¬ 
ting a Democratic trend. For Republi¬ 
cans, he said, “it certainly doesn’t look 
good. No way to make it look good.” 
White House Correspondent Lesley Stahl 
shared his view. Soon after 7 p.m. E.S.T., 
she announced Bally, “11 is a Democratic 
year.” After Reporter Bruce Morton mis¬ 
called Hiler’s defeat, he suggested that 
Democrats could win “40 or 50 seats” in 
the House. 

White House aides were understand¬ 
ably furious. Said one ranking insider: “It 
was the most blatantly partisan election- 
night coverage that I have ever seen.” 
Presidential Spokesman David Gergen 
telephoned Stahl during the broadcast to 
complain. She relayed the protest to 
Rather, but it apparently had no effect on 
him or his colleagues. Next day, on the 
CBS Evening News, Moyers opined that the 
elections had “crippled the Republican 
Party.” 

The networks brought to election 
night a nest of presumptions that had 
been established by influential print pun¬ 
dits. Syndicated Columnists Jack Ger- 
mond and Jules Witcover hammered 
away about the bufden imposed on all Re¬ 
publican candidates by Reaganomics. Jo¬ 
seph Kraft predicted that “the Democrats 
could pick up 30 to 40 [House] seats.” 


v 









Mudd» Brokaw and Chancellor 


Energized by spaghetti and hype: CBS's Rather, right with Morton Dean and Bob Schleffer 


Tom Wicker of the New York Times fore¬ 
cast that concern over Administration de¬ 
signs on Social Security would drive many 
Republican-leaning elderly voters into 
the Democratic camp. And David Broder 
of the Washington Post performed an un¬ 
characteristic double swerve: after rumi¬ 
nating two weeks before the election 
about "a Landslide that may never land," 
he trumpeted six days before the voting 
that Democrats were “in striking range of 
control of the Senate." He then backed off 
four days later and guessed, correctly, that 
a standoff was the probable Senate result. 
As a group Lhe commentators were like 
generals fighting the previous war Hav¬ 
ing been surprised by the conservative 
landslide in 1980, the sages were primed 
to find the electorate speaking decisive¬ 
ly once again. They turned ripples into 
tidal waves. 

M any of the national pundits relied on 
regional newspaper and TV-station 
polls, which made some notable goofs. 
Surveys by the New York Daily News. 
Long Island's Newsday and a subsid¬ 
iary of the Gannett News Service all 
gave Democratic Gubernatorial Nominee 
Mario Cuomo a final-week lead ranging 
from 9% to 13%; he won by 3%. The Illi¬ 
nois Governor’s race brought on the worst 
polling failures: the Chicago Tribune 
found Republican Thompson ahead, 53% 
to 34%, and the Chicago Sun-Times had 
the race barely closer, 55% to 40%. 

The most tangled polling errors came 
in California, where almost no one fore¬ 
cast Republican George Deukmejian’s 
50,000-vote victory over Tom Bradley. In¬ 
deed, the Los Angeles Times ran a front¬ 
page story on election morning about the 
lineup of local politicians vying to succeed 
Bradley as the city’s mayor. The San 
Francisco Chronicle's first election extra 
bannered: BRADLEY win projected. 
While ABC was predicting Deukmejian’s 
victory, its affiliate stations in Los Ange¬ 
les and San Francisco were using exit 
polls of their own to call the race for Brad¬ 
ley instead. In the Senate contest, several 
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affiliates used local exit polls to forecast a 
victory for Democrat Jerry Brown, who 
actually lost to Republican Pete Wilson, 
51%^ to 45%. 

At least one TV executive decided 
that the sound and fury did indeed signify 
nothing. A1 Flanagan, station manager of 
NBC’s Atlanta affiliate, wxia, cut away 
from the network coverage to air a 1972 
movie. The Life and Times of Judge Roy 
Bean. Said Flanagan: “The election was 
being force-fed to viewers." 

Whatever the merits of the coverage, 
the victories that really interested NBC, 
ABC and CBS were not reported on Tues¬ 
day night but on Thursday, in the Nielsen 
ratings. They were a surprise: ABC, 
which pioneered the use of electronic 
whiz-bangery but which seemed low 
key. almost uninterested on Tuesday 
night, won with an average 11.8% of all 
U.S. television households. CBS, despite 
Rather’s supercharged manner and a daz¬ 
zling array of computer-generated graph¬ 
ics, was second, with 11.5%. NBC, with a 
presentation about halfway between CBS’s 
dazzle and ABC’s drowse (and with a sta¬ 
dium-type scoreboard that was madden¬ 
ingly difficult to read) ran its now custom¬ 
ary distant third, with 9.3%. 

Perhaps the lesson of these figures is 
that viewers prefer straight information 
and quiet talk to electronic bells and whis¬ 
tles. Certainly the perfervid claims of 
drama and import, when events were in¬ 
conclusive, turned some viewers off. Tele¬ 
vision is incomparably compelling in cov¬ 
ering real action, yet embarrassingly 
unconvincing when it tries to manufac¬ 
ture excitement. But there were some 
statistics that defied optimistic interpreta¬ 
tions: the three networks together attract¬ 
ed less than a third of U.S. households on 
average; even among those who were 
home watching TV, nearly half turned to 
entertainment instead. Despite all their 
hubbub and hype, all their reaching for 
meaning, the , networks have not yet 
found a way to make elections interesting 
to all of the people, even some of the 
time. — 9yWUU*nA.HenryH 


Exit Frowning 

L ocal officials were still sharpening 
pencils to tally results on election 
night when the networks started call¬ 
ing winners. ABC’s analysts won the 
rush to judgment: they were first with 
projections in 33 races for Senator or 
Governor, vs. 17 for nbc and 16 for CBS. , 
A crucial tool for the networks was the 
“exit poll” of randomly chosen voters 
at some ten to 75 precincts par state, for 
a total of up to 36,000 people per net* 
work. The technique was pioneered by 
CBS Pollster Warren Mitofeky in 1967; 
since the 1980 primaries it has been a 
favorite statistical gizmo of all three 
networks. Voters are handed anony¬ 
mous questionnaires asking their age, 
sex, race and political attitudes, as well 
as which candidates they chose. Exit, 
polling can be intrusive: officials in the , 
state of Washington alleged that CBS 
aides in Black Lake (pop. 15) and NBC 
operatives in Bellingham (pop. 45 , 800 ) 
had come right into polling places to so* 
licit opinions. . 

Exit polling has statistical pitfalls 
as well. Admits a network official: 
“You are counting how people said 
they voted, not how they actually did. 
Moreover, the older a person gets, the 
more likely he or she is to vote, but the 
less likely to participate in an exit 
poll.” Adds another network vote 
counter: “You cannot mathematically 
calculate the sampling error in an exit 
poll.” Once results are in, in order to 
use them a pollster must guess the 
eventual percentagesof turnout by age, 
race, ideology and so on. Warns I.A. 
Lewis, whose exit poll for the Los Ah* 
gcles Times was 10 points off cm both 
of California’s majo r races: “Exit poUs 
are tods to analyze. It is fcolhardy o 
base projections on them.” : 
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Sport 


Cashiering the Commissioner 

After 14 years in a box seat, Kuhn is returned to the grandstand 


If only Judge Landis or Bowie Kuhn American League liked him well enough, that is. 
were alive. 11 to 3, his re-election for a third seven- As 

—An old baseball writer’s lament year term was scotched. Said Kuhn: “I Red Sir 

think as much as anything else there is ter/’ no 

W herever Bowie Kuhn has his shirts some discomfort now with a commission- son wit] 

stuffed after next August, when er who has disciplinary powers over the mission 

baseball plans to let its tallest and most people who employ him.” relation 

erect commissioner go, at least he will be The first commissioner, the frowning compel 

able to cheer at the ball yard again, a sore old Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, was allowed 

deprivation these past 14 years. ”1 can’t sent in from the federal bench to banish ing thai 

have a favorite team or a rooting inter- the “Black Sox” fixers of 1919 and restore conside 

est,” he once said with a sigh. “Sad, isn’t righteousness. His law was arbitrary and there is 

it?” For Kuhn, it was. final. Kuhn greatly admired Landis. The to sett! 

A descendant of Frontiersman Jim judge’s successor, Albert B. (“Happy”) haven't 
Bowie, who struck out swinging mickey pflecer 

at the Alamo, Kuhn is not exact¬ 
ly a buckskin man or most peo¬ 
ple’s idea of a romantic. Standing 
6 ft. 5 in., he was never much of 
an athlete, a “lousy ballplayer” | 
by his own reckoning, better suit¬ 
ed for basketball but in love with 
baseball. As a calm, scholarly 
child in Washington, D.C, al¬ 
ready too stiff to ask the Sena¬ 
tors’ players for autographs, 

Kuhn whiled away early 1940s 
summers manning the score- 
board for a dollar a day, just to 
have some part in the wondrous 
events at Griffith Stadium. 

“That old stadium had magic,” 
he said. “When they tore it down, 
my world disappeared.” * 

His special heroes were nev¬ 
er the biggest stars. Who knows 
exactly why a boy takes on the j 
care of a certain ballplayer? I 
Kuhn always rooted for Walt As dispassionate as an umpire, Bowie bit his nails and held his cheers 
Judnich, a large outfielder for '‘I can’t have a favorite team or a rooting interest. Sad, isn't it?" 




I Judnich, a large outfielder for 7 can’t 
the old St. Louis Browns, be¬ 
cause Judnich once spoke to him with ex¬ 
traordinary kindness. Looking up the rec¬ 
ord of Sid Cohen, in Kuhn’s memory a 
Senators pitcher of glorious accomplish¬ 
ment, Kuhn was charmed not long ago to 
find that Cohen had pitched a total of 
three major league seasons and won ex¬ 
actly three games. How much delight 
baseball brought the commissioner, only 
he ever knew, since he was no better at 
showing warmth than at acknowledging 
cold, trying not to shiver in his blazer in 
the arctic night air at the 1976 World Se¬ 
ries in Cincinnati. 

“Good afternoon, everybody,” Kuhn 
opened the post-mortem like a cheery pa¬ 
thologist or a play-by-play announcer. 
“Anything you’d like to talk about?” 

By the musty rules of baseball, which 
require the commissioner to be liked by a 
full three-fourths of the owners in each 
league, Kuhn’s popularity in the National 
League was deficient (seven for him, five 
against), ahd that was that. Although the 


Chandler, was a posturing “ol’ podner.” 
The man who followed Chandler, Ford 
Frick, was a reluctant leader hesitant to 
decide anything. Next came General Wil¬ 
liam D. Eckert, “the unknown soldier,” a 
strategic and forlorn disaster. 

So in 1969, needing a fifth commis¬ 
sioner, the owners turned comfortably to 
the National League’s attorney, Bowie 
Kent Kuhn, a Princeton man who had 
earned his pick of law firms some 15 years 
earlier, and purposely chose one that con¬ 
ducted business with baseball. Kuhn im¬ 
mediately and unflinchingly began hand¬ 
ing down opinions as law. “1 tried to 
follow my conscience and act in a moral 
way,” he said, but Judge Landis’ day of 
personal morality and arbitrary justice 
was past, and the day of arbitrators, 
agents and Labor Leader Marvin Miller 
was upon him. 

Had Kuhn laughed more, that would 
have helped. He had to censure, but not 
so somberly, Detroit Pitcher Denny 


McLain’s bookmaking, comically inept, 
or Montreal Pitcher Bill Lee’s enthusiasm 
for buckwheat cakes sprinkled with mari¬ 
juana. The commissioner made too much 
of Willie Mays’ going into the casino glad¬ 
handing business, as sad a business as 
that is. 

As a personality, the wooden man 
Red Smith called the “upright scoutmas¬ 
ter,” now 56, always suffered by compari¬ 
son with National Football League Com¬ 
missioner Pete Rozelle, whose public 
relations skills assured an impression of 
competence and candor. Last week Kuhn 
allowed himself a smile when, after agree¬ 
ing that last year’s baseball strike had a 
considerable effect on his fate, he said: “If 
there is something a commissioner can do 
to settle a strike, Mr. Rozelle and 1 
haven’t been able to figure out what it 

MICKEYPFLECER might be.” 

A ll of the no votes against 
Kuhn contained the whine 
of grinding axes. One owner 
(Nelson Doubleday of the New 
York Mets) wanted a commis¬ 
sioner less committed to team 
revenue sharing, because he just 
happens to operate in a big city. 
Another (Ted Tlirner of Atlan¬ 
ta) preferred a man versed in 
television matters, because he 
just happens to own a network. 
Asked how much personal en¬ 
mity was involved, the residue 
from voided trades, fines and old 
suspensions, Kuhn said, “1 don’t 
know.” A lot, he suspected. “Ev¬ 
erything has not been a skittle of 
fish these 14 years, but 1 think 
the game has come light-years 
[fewer than 28 million atten¬ 
dance in 1969, more than 44 mil- 
hlscheers lion this year]. I’ll take some 
isn't it?" credit,” he said. 

T have a long history of feel¬ 
ing I’m something of a servant to the 
game,” Kuhn responded to the mention of 
a farfetched scenario to save him yet, too 
preposterous for even this business, “but 
I’m not sure I’d do it.” In an attempt at 
compromise, the addition of a business of¬ 
ficer was considered by the owners but 
Kuhn was adamant that his essential au¬ 
thority, guarding the integrity of the game, 
be absolute. “If I had agreed to a dual com- 
missionership to save my job,” he said, 
“the votes for me would have probably all 
switched. So I don’t want to make myself 
out to be loo much of a hero.” 

Still, the baseball writers, the most 
proprietary of the beat men, had already 
gone too far to stop. In the late innings, 
they had been rushing to his defense. “It's 
one of the most touching things that has 
happened to me as commissioner,” Kuhn 
said gently. “Probably, along with How¬ 
ard Cosell, I've been as much a target for 
criticism as anyone in sports.” He will be 
missed, if only for that. —By TomCaUahmt 



Show Business 


Confessions of a Real Actor 

Laurence Olivier talks about life, acting and Vivien Leigh 

T he appointment is for 3 o'clock. Ex* I 40 hours, he took charge, as he i 
actly two minutes after the hour a does, and wrote everything himself 


white Bentley wheels around the corner of 
an elegant block of town houses in Lon¬ 
don's Chelsea district. The two men in¬ 
side wave encouragement at the reporter 
vainly ringing the bell at the first house in 
the row. While his chauffeur is unlocking 
the door, the passenger, who is 
also the owner of the house, mur¬ 
murs apologies. “My dear fellow, 

I'm so sorry. Were you waiting 
long? I was having lunch with my 
agent, and 1 had a drink, which 
I’m not supposed to do." An elder¬ 
ly gentleman in gray-green coun 
try tweeds and brown suede shoes, 
he rolls his eyes, as if he is sharing 
a dark and wicked secret, and 
wraps his visitor in a furry mantle 
of charm. Even on a first encoun¬ 
ter, Laurence Olivier has, as one 
of his friends observes, a gift of 
intimacy. 

Leading the way up a flight of 
stairs lined with old theatrical 
prints, he enters his study, a warm 
and comfortable room, and slowly 
settles onto a couch, elevating his 
legs to minimize the effects of 
phlebitis. A portrait of a pretty 
dark-haired woman hangs on one 
wall; that is loan Plowright, his i 
third wife and companion of 21 
years, painted when she was play¬ 
ing Masha in Chekhov’s The 
Three Sisters, which Olivier di- 


40 hours, he took charge, as he usually 
does, and wrote everything himself. Now, 
on this chilly fall day, he has come in from 
the country to talk about his life and what 
he calls “my damned book." 

Neither one is a subject he much en¬ 
joys discussing, it might be added. Al¬ 
though unfailingly polite, he makes it 




clear that there are some subjects he does 
not like to talk about. He does not, for ex¬ 
ample, have many grand theories about 
acting, and he thinks that those who do, 
like the late Lee Strasberg, director of the 
Actors Studio, are phonies. “I heard him 
lecture twice," he says, “and his students 
sat, mouths agape, drinking in every word 
as if it was a veritable theory founded on 
long experience. It was no such thing." 

Olivier is interested not in theories but 
in specifics: how a character looks or 
walks, rather than how he feels. “You 
must contrive to make an audience be- 
ted thai lieve," Olivier says. “My own 
childish belief would have them 
think that what was going on on¬ 
stage was really happening. When 
I was 17, T saw John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet in London, and I thought 
that it was burningly real. I 
believed he was Hamlet, and I be¬ 
lieved in the situations through 
which he was going. The actor’s 
ambition is to put an audience in 
the position in which they are lost 
in you. in what you are doing." 

A wed by Barrymore's wild 
leaps and bounds, Olivier be¬ 
came the most athletic stage actor 
of his generation, bringing the ex¬ 
citement of movement, as well as 
that of sound and expression, to 
the stage. “I had the voice," Sir 
John Gielgud once said; “Larry 
had the legs." Olivier also became 
the most daring. He would, and 
still will, lay himself bare, make 
himself vulnerable as few actors 
are willing to do. “A great actor 
has to expose himself," says Pro¬ 
ducer Derek Granger, who 


reeled. Next to one of the win- The lord as himself and a* King Lear in a new British TV production worked with Olivier when he was 


dows is a huge picture of a young 
man dressed in Romeo’s tights. He is im¬ 
possibly handsome, with a long-lashed, 
almost feminine beauty. More striking 
still is the look in his eye: assured, confi¬ 
dent and fiercely determined to ascend to 
the heights. 

And that is the peak on which Lord 
Olivier finds himself now, nearly 50 years 
after he posed for the artist. The first actor 
to be elevated to the peerage in the 600- 
year history of the House of Lords, he has 
so many honors that even he sometimes 
seems to choke on the incense. At 75 he 
has decided it is time to blow away some 
of the smoke and tell his own story. His 
autobiography, which he aptly titles Con - 
fessions of an Actor Laurence Olivier, 
came out in Britain in October and will be 
published in the U.S. next month (Simon 
& Schuster, $16.95). Sometimes embar¬ 
rassingly frank, other times disappoint¬ 
ingly discreet, it is, from beginning to end, 
always Olivier. He turned down would-be 
collaborators, like the late Critic Kenneth 
Tynan, and began work with a ghost. But 
after talking into a tape recorder for 30 or 
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director of the National Theater, 
then on several TV plays. “Larry has never 
been afraid of revealing his nakedness." 

On more than one occasion, that will¬ 
ingness to expose himself makes embar¬ 
rassing but fascinating reading. He writes 
of the clandestine beginning of his ro¬ 
mance with his second wife, Vivien Leigh, 
in the late ’30s. Both were already married, 
and their public adultery shocked many at 
the time. Then he describes the horrifying 
conclusion, largely brought about by her 
infidelities and emotional problems. But 
part of the problem, he indicates, may also 
have been that he failed to satisfy her sexu¬ 
al demands, which finally provoked him to 
tell her that an athlete onstage cannot al¬ 
ways be an athlete in bed. 

In conversation, Olivier only hints at 
such a problem, blaming part of the trou¬ 
ble on Leigh's overidentification with one 
of her two Academy Award-winning 
roles, that of the obsessively promiscuous 
Blanche Dubois in Tennessee Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire . (The other role, of 
course; wa^Scarlett O’Hara in Gone With 
the Wind.) “My late wife Vivien was too 







Show Business 


much affected by the parts she 
! played," he says, "and if she got ill, 
which she certainly did, dreadfullj 
ill, it had a great deal to do with 
playing Blanche Dubois, being ill 
in the same way. 

"I can’t tell you why I stayed 
with her so many years. I did. I 
didn’t know what else to do, but to 
stay along and suffer. 1 couldn’t 
have been in love with her all of 
the time, possibly. But you develop 
a very deep feeling if you have the 
determination to go through a ter¬ 
rible lot to be together in the first 
instance, as we did, to go through 
scandal, to receive awful letters 
from the public, to have people 
spitting at you in the street. It Flirting with Vivien Leigh in Caesar and Cleopatra (1951) 
breeds in you a great determina¬ 
tion. And that will outwear a lot of bad upon what I might call Barrymoresque 
weather; it will stand constant in the teeth physical jokes. All of that is now cut off, 
of the gale and in the drenching of the and one has to think of less obvious meth- 
flooding rain." Olivier seems to feel the ods.” Some of these less obvious methods 
force of the gale at that very moment and will be seen in King Lear, which Olivier re- 
gloomily, unhappily adds: "Wish you'd cently completed for Britain’s Granada 
talk about something else." Television. According to those on the set, 

"How about Joan Plowright?" Olivier turned his obvious weakness from 

"Yes! She’s a very remarkable person, a liability into an asset, a tool to portray the 
intellectually equipped, attractive, has pathos of Shakespeare’s mad and ravaged 
hosts of friends. People love her so much monarch, 
that they don’t notice that I’m not really a 

very good host. She’s one of the three or | Uness seems not to have disrupted his 
four best actresses in England, and she's I work schedule at all. From 1975 
an absolutely fantastic mother." Olivier through 1981 he acted in no fewer than 
himself fell in love with her in 1957, when 20 films, including Marathon Man, A 
she was playing his daughter in John Os- Bridge Too Far, The Boys from Brazil and 

borne’s The Entertainer. She was 28, he the lamentable Inchon . "Any sort of thing 

was 50, and after finally burying the ashes that 1 haven't done before interests me," 

of his marriage to Leigh, he married her in he says, "and there are any number of 

1961. A sensible woman from the north of American parts I'd love to play. I feel 

England. Plowright has been his anchor very flattered if I’m acceptable in an 

ever since, and her judgment, according to American role." Then too there is the in- 

Olivier, is almost infallible. Though she in- ducement of money, always important to 

terrupted her career when her children the son of an impoverished parson. For 

were born, Plowright has now put it back any big part Olivier’s fee is now at least 

on course. Her most recent part was the ti- $1 million. 

tie role in Keith Baxter’s play Cavell, the Since his skin disease was arrested, 
story of a British nurse shot by the Ger- Olivier has found comfort in the one form 
mans in World War 1. The play had a sue- of exercise remaining to him, swimming, 
cessful run in Chichester last 
summer, and she hopes to ] 
take it to Broadway, with 
Olivier directing. 

All of Plowright’s com¬ 
mon sense has been necessary 
in the past dozen or so years, 
when Olivier suffered one 
devastating illness after an¬ 
other: phlebitis, cancer of the 
prostate, appendicitis, pneu¬ 
monia and, worst of all, in 
1974, a rare skin disease 
called dermatopolymyositis, 
which destroys the muscles. 

"1 didn’t mind the others as 
long as they didn’t stop me 
from working,” he says, "but l 
was terribly depressed by this 
thing. My life is almost 
bounded by that illness. I was 
very active, you see, and I re- MaldngapoInttoJoanPlowrlgtrtln The Entertainer [ 1957 ) 

lied* greatly for my effects An ascent to the heights and a pool as inviting as a baby s 


At his country home in West Sus¬ 
sex, about an hour and a half s 
i drive south of London, he has 
built an enclosed pool, and he 
swims there twice a day. "1 have a 
switch in my bedroom that turns 
on a blower in the pool room,” he 
says, “and by the time I arrive, it’s 
amply warm. I like the water to 
be 77° or 78°, but my wife won’t go 
in at such a low temperature. So I 
set the thermostat at 80° and tell 
her it’s 82°. ” 

The house, made up of two 
converted cottages, is bigger than 
it looks, with more than enough 
room for the Oliviers and their 
three children, Richard, 20, Tam- 
sin, 19. and Julie-Kate, 16. Rich¬ 
ard and Tamsin plan to follow 
their parents into the theater. Dickie, as 
he is called, is in his second year at the 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Tamsin is studying acting in London; Ju¬ 
lie-Kate, who has yet to make up her 
mind, attends a coeducational private 
school in Hampshire. Weekends are busy, 
and there is a constant stream of guests. 
"You never know who you’ll find there," 
says one close friend. Interior Designer 
Kenneth Partridge. "Larry will say, 
‘Who’s coming?’ and Joan will reply, 
‘Whom have you invited?’ ‘1 don't know,' 
he'll say, and then when someone comes 
by he’ll say, ‘Well, I must have invited 
him.’ " 

Such forgetfulness is one of Olivier’s 
chief worries these days. He recently con¬ 
sulted a psychiatrist to see what could be 
done about it. To his dismay, he was told 
to give up alcohol, which he has vowed to 
do, except for occasional lapses, until 
Christmas. He is not happy with having 
to make a choice, however, and grumbles 
that "it is very reasonable to have a gin at 
lunchtime and two whiskies and a couple 
of glasses of wine at dinner as long as you 
don’t drink anything after dinner.” 

"It would be terrible to discover that 
the psychiatrist is wrong," his visitor 
ap suggests. 

“Oh, it would be awful! I 
should shoot him! Perhaps 1 
should go for a second opin¬ 
ion. One should do that 
always." 

On that cheerful note, 
goodbyes are said. Olivier 
prepares to return to the 
country, his wife and his pool, 
as inviting as a baby’s bath. 
There is a final thank-you to 
“Lord Olivier,” and he utters 
a sound, difficult to describe 
but impossible to forget, 
somewhere between a sorry 
sigh and an angry bellow. 
“Lord Olivier becomes a bit 
boring, you know." Then, as 
he tells everyone but de¬ 
livery boys and chimney 

_ sweeps, he says: “Call me 

bath. Larry.” —By Gerald Clark* 
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Anecdotes from Scheherazade 


ISAK DINESEN by Judith Thurman; St. 

W hen Ernest Hemingway was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture in 1954, he informed the committee 
that there was another author more de¬ 
serving: “That beautiful writer Isak Dine¬ 
sen.’’ It was not one of Papa’s displays of 
calculated modesty. The Danish baroness 
Karen Blixen, who hid under a series of 
pseudonyms, did deserve the prize she 
never received. Other rewards came: pub¬ 
lic adulation, critical respect, worldwide 
royalties. But as Poet Judith Thurman 
makes clear in her scrupulous and elegant 
biography, the baroness also suffered 
tribulations that force weaker souls to de¬ 
spair or madness. “All sorrows can be 
borne," she declared, “if you put them 
into a story," and most of her 77 years 
were spent transmuting the tragic into the 
anecdotal. 

Karen Dinesen was nine when her be¬ 
loved father hanged himself. The aristo¬ 
crat had been an adventurer and writer in 
his youth; along the way he contracted 
syphilis. The symptoms, combined with 
an inborn melancholia, undid him. His 
life haunted Karen’s. The imaginative, 
brilliant child read her father’s account of 
his travels with American Indians, writ¬ 
ten under the Chippewa name Boganis. 
Her literary career began with a play enti¬ 
tled The Revenge of Truth ; when she was 
22, her first published tale was signed 
Osceola, the name of a Seminole chief. 

A child of both centuries, Karen em¬ 
bodied the strictures of the old and the mo¬ 
rale of the new. She obeyed a series of mot¬ 
toes: “It is necessary to sail, it is not 
necessary to live"; “Be bold. Be bold. Be 
not too bold." Another, often repeated, 
writes Thurman, was that the final word as 
to what you are really worth “lies with the 
opposite sex." That value was assayed in a 
series of lifelong flirtations, romantic fail¬ 
ures and a doomed marriage to her cousin 
Bror Blixen. The couple quixotically ex¬ 
changed Bror’s family farm in Denmark 
for acreage in Kenya. Coffee growing, the 


Martin s; 495 pages; $19.95 



Isak Din esen _ 

An appointment at the end of the world . 


young groom announced, was the only 
thing that had any future. He had wholly 
discounted his wife’s genius. 

Africa warmed the Nordic strains of 
Karen’s life and art. She began to tell sto¬ 
ries to her tribal servants. The feudal rela¬ 
tionship took on the characteristics of a 
folk tale. When she read poetry, a tribes¬ 
man begged her to “talk like rain some 
more.” As she invented stories, her listen¬ 
ers came to regard her as a kind of 
Scheherazade, a role, Thurman points 
out, in which “the challenge of seduction 
was heightened by the perils of failure." 

The farm and the marriage rapidly 



Excerpt 

M m Karen Blixen’s affinity for the Africans had been immediate and sensu- 
■ M ous. They came into my lift,’ she wrote at the end of it, ‘as a kind of an¬ 
swer to some call in my own nature, to dreams of childhood perhaps, or to poetry 
read and cherished long ago, or to emotions and instincts deep down in the mind 
..She felt she shared a kind of‘covenant’ with them. This idea recurs... At IS 
she had had the fantasy of a ‘covenant’ with her dead &ther... As a young wom¬ 
an in Africa she would face harrowing periods of illness and insecurity, and the 
feeling of a ‘covenant’ with .the Africans—a deep, mutual and unchanging 
bond—saw her dirough them. 'There was a time,’ she said, ‘when my servants 
and all things in Africa and Africa itself said one and the same thing to MM 
me: ‘Trust in us and we shall protect you.” ’ W W 
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deteriorated. In 1914, Bror, a notorious 
womanizer, infected Karen with syphilis. 
In the future it would affect her spine and 
cause her incalculable agonies. Initially, 
though, it was sexual jealousy that provid¬ 
ed the sorrow. After the divorce, there 
seemed little to hold the baroness in Afri¬ 
ca—except Denys Finch Hatton. A ro¬ 
mantic British figure out of a silent movie, 
he was a World War I veteran, pilot, ex¬ 
patriate and gentleman farmer. She be¬ 
came pregnant by him and miscarried. 
Four years later the lovers quarreled fero¬ 
ciously. A few days afterward, Denys died 
in a plane accident near Nairobi. There 
seemed nothing left of Karen’s life but 
recollected griefs: she decided to put them 
between cloth covers. 

Forty years after its publication, Out 
of Africa remains one of the century’s 
great pastorals. The author described ele¬ 
phants “pacing along as if they had an ap¬ 
pointment at the end of the world" and gi¬ 
raffes “in their vegetative gracefulness 
[likel a family of rare, long-stemmed, 
speckled gigantic flowers slowly advanc¬ 
ing." Denys was remembered but not sen¬ 
timentalized; Africa was her hero. The 
book bore the name Isak Dinesen. Isak, in 
Hebrew, means “the one who laughs," but 
the laughter her work engendered was not 
the stuff of jokes. Her subject was the hu¬ 
man comedy, displayed in the ironic and 
the grotesque. In other volumes, from Sev¬ 
en Gothic Tales to Anecdotes of Destiny, 
that comedy was informed by modern 
psychology, but obsessed with the past. 
All were written in English, Isak Dine- 
sen’s second language, and they seemed to 
have been carved, letter by letter, in oak. 
Medieval kings and modern commoners, 
Christian rituals and gypsy miracles 
crossed her confined stage; desire and ex¬ 
perience were at odds: “two caskets of 
which each contains the key to the other." 

T hat paradox marked all her short sto¬ 
ries, works that struck a chord of in¬ 
ternational response. Several Dinesen col¬ 
lections were bestsellers; in her 70s she 
became a celebrity when she toured 
America speaking of mottoes, myths and 
destinies. “A group of my young friends 
has determined that 1 am 3,000 years 
old," she said, and at times it appeared to 
be true. In a frail, wasted body only her 
eyes seemed alive, bright with pain, dra¬ 
matized with kohl. When her old play was 
performed in Copenhagen, the author 
gave instructions that the witch should 
look like Isak Dinesen, a theatrical at¬ 
tempt to cast her final spell. 

It had already been cast. When Ka¬ 
ren Blixen died in 1962, the doctor listed 
the cause of death as emaciation. The cir¬ 
cumstance recalled a line from Out of Af¬ 
rica: “And by the time I had nothing left, 
I myself was the lightest thing of all, for 
fate to get rid of." The works remain, and 
like all classics they bear the weight of 
truth. — ByStefmKanfer 
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Sci-F i Highs 

Five novels revive a genre 

What ever happened to science fiction? 
In the 70s, readers were inundated with 
novels by giants of the gertre: Theodore 
Sturgeon. Robert Heinlein. Ray Bradbury 
and scores of others. But bookstore shelves 
have grown barer and the names rarer. 
Even so, a handful of practitioners show 
that this may be merely a hiatus before the 
renaissance. 

A rthur C. Clarke's sequel, 2010: Odys¬ 
sey Two (BaJlantine; $14.95), resumes 
the themes of his celebrated 2001, pub¬ 
lished 14 years ago. A joint Soviet- 
American expedition sets out to locate the 
spaceship Discovery and to examine the 
huge black monolith of 2001. The first part 
is easy; even Hal, the malevolent talking 
computer, which had to be electronically 
lobotomized in 2001. is reparable. But the 
crew can only watch as powers beyond its 
understanding transform Jupiter, which 
astronomers call “the star that failed," 
from an enormous sphere of gases into a 
small glowing sun 
capable of sustain¬ 
ing life on its satel¬ 
lites. As before, the 
monolith remains 
the piece that pass- 
eth all understand¬ 
ing. But no matter. 
Clarke deftly blends 
discovery, philoso¬ 
phy and a newly ac¬ 
quired sense of play 
Arthur C. Clarke that manifests itself 
in references to 
films like Alien and Star Wars, and snip¬ 
pets from recent headlines. If, by the end, 
he leaves readers as bewildered as his as¬ 
tronauts, they can at least claim to have 
been better entertained. 

Thirty years ago, Isaac Asimov com¬ 
pleted his Foundation trilogy, a Gibbon- 
esque look at the decline and fall of an 
intergalactic empire. Asimov, who aban¬ 
doned fiction in favor of science, has now 
expanded his work to a tetralogy with 
Foundations Edge (Doubleday; $14 95). 
The last volume of the trilogy ended with 
a question: Does a mysterious organ¬ 
ization. capable of controlling human his¬ 
tory, really exist in some secret galactic 
refuge? Edge opens with an answer: Of 

course. It then pro- _ 

ceeds to describe 
the rivalry between 
the altruistic Foun¬ 
dation and two less 
noble competitors 
for the heart and 
mind of the cosmos. 

As the breathless 
plot caroms on, Asi¬ 
mov winks at his 
«pd£ente lnter- 
|i^et|ry . jocke- Isaac Asimov 




teers not only take advantage of hyper¬ 
space (folds in the fabric of the universe) 
to bridge the light-years between one so¬ 
lar system and another; they also use Eng¬ 
lish and credit cards. Rare is the author 
who can resume a story after a pause of 
three decades, but Asimov has never been 
predictable in anything but fecundity. 
This is his 260th book and one of his best. 
Given the master’s past history, it may be 
a prelude to a pentalogy. 

Frank Herbert’s Dune books dealt 
■ i h i m i q m iwith life, war and 
death on a desert 
Pl anct * The White 
W^~'' - ^ Plague (Putnam; 

‘ * s set ? n 

lin, sees his wife and 
HIEfc children annihilat- 

FrankHerbert ed by an I.R.A. 

bomb. Vengeance 
becomes his spur. In a home laboratory he 
invents a new disease and releases the 
plague in three nations: Ireland, because 
his family died there; England, because of 
British oppression; and Libya, because it 
operates training schools for terrorists. 
The disease spreads so quickly that life it¬ 
self is threatened. These are the trappings 
of a Graham Greene moral thriller, but 
Herbert moves them into the arena of sci¬ 
ence fiction with some frightening specu¬ 
lations on medical warfare and some 
chilling ideas about the future imperfect, 
a hazardous place even without the threat 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

Ursula K. Le Guin's novels. The Left 
Hand of Darkness and The Beginning 
Place, have made her the hottest name in 

contemporary sci-fi._ 

The Compass Rose 
(Harper & Row; 

$14.95) shows her 
less a miler than a 
sprinter. The 20 sto¬ 
ries reveal a versa¬ 
tile and far-ranging 
mind: one tale con¬ 
cerns two research 
scientists' attempt 
to decipher the writ¬ 
ing of ants; another Ursula K. Le Guin 
tells of an animal's 

efforts to understand the motives of a lab 
technician who puts it into a maze (“The 
alien’s cruelty is refined, yet irrational," 
the animal observes. “If it intended all 
along to starve me, why not simply with¬ 
hold the food?"). The wittiest story exam¬ 
ines the subject of time and deals with hu¬ 
manity's persistent demand: Why is there 
never enough? One answer has a logic that 
Pythagoras would have admired: like air 
from a tire, the stuff is actually escaping 
through a tiny hole in the universe. 

Whimsy is currently in short supply, a 
deficiency that makes Douglas Adams' 
new book all the more welcome. Life, the 
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Universe and Every¬ 
thing (Harmony; 

$9.95) is like nothing 
ever published be¬ 
fore except, per¬ 
haps, The Hitchhik¬ 
er's Guide to the 
Galaxy , also writ¬ 
ten by Douglas Ad- ; 
ams. Once again the 
protagonist is a re- L 
luctant wanderer Douglas Adams 
named Arthur Dent; 

once again his intergalactic guide is an ex¬ 
traterrestrial named Ford Prefect. Voom- 
ing around the void accompanied by a 
two-headed, three-armed creature who 
once controlled the universe and a sexy 
space cadet. Dent manages to avert Ar¬ 
mageddon and save the world for life as 
we never knew it. Adams delights in cos¬ 
mic pratfalls, and if he sometimes loses 
track of his narrative, he more than 
makes up for it by confirming what many 
have suspected all along: “He learned to 
communicate with birds and discovered 
that their conversation was fantastically 
boring. It was all to do with wind speed, 
wingspans, power-to-weight ratios and a 
fair bit about berries." Adams fails, how¬ 
ever, to resolve the discrepancy between 
the Ultimate Question and the Ultimate 
Answer. The answer, provided in Adams' 
first book, is 42. The question, postulated 
in his second book. The Restaurant at the 
End of the Universe, is: What is six times 
nine? The third book says that Q. and A. 
cancel each other out—and take the uni¬ 
verse with them. —By Peter Stoler 
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W ally Herbert, explorer extraordinary, 
in leading his team over the North 
Pole to complete the first transarctic crossing, 
showed what's needed for sucessful exploration. 
Planning. Innovation. Resourcefulness. 

That's also what’s needed for success 
in international business where the search 
is always on for new routes to finance invest¬ 
ment and new ways to meet market needs 
around the world. 

The HongkongBank Group — which 
includes the Mercantile Bank — has been 
operating in India as an international bank 
since 1853. In that time, we've developed 
a special expertise in trade between 

;c o nsoupat.e d assets^ 


India and the rest of the world. 

Intimate knowledge of India, 
backed by The HongkongBank Group’s 
superb communications network, gives 
Mercantile Bank a lead in the ability to 
respond effectively and speedily, at both 
local and international levels. 

With more than 900 offices in 
53 countries and particular strengths 
in Asia, the Middle East, Europe and the 
Americas, The HongkongBank Group can 
give you access to a range of financial 
services which will help you not only to 
explore, but to succeed. 

Talk to us now at our Bombay 
Office, 52-60 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay 400 023 , India. Telex 011-2223 , 
Telephone: Main Office (022) 274921 or 
Merchant Banking Division (022) 255621 
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HongkongBank 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Member of The HongkongBank Group. 
Branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Vlsakhapatnam. 

Serving India. Worldwide. 
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The Giant Panda needs 
your help to survive. 


O NCE every eighty to a hundred 
years the bamboo forests in 
China's Sichuan Province burst into 
flower and then die off. And that’s bad 
news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge 
amounts of bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems 
facing the Panda. 

Tfo ensure that it has a future it is 
vital to preserve the complex eco- 
; system in which it lives, to carry out 
^ research into its dietary needs and 
investigate possible alternatives, to 
ii.-discover the reasons for its low repro¬ 


duction rate, to study the problem of 
internal parasites - all these factors and 
many more which threaten its survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to 
solve these and other problems has 
resulted in a unique and historic 
partnership between WWF and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000 towards a total of about U S 
S3,000,000 needed by the Chinese 
Government to mount a major Panda 
Conservation Programme. This 
includes construction of a research and 
conservation centre in the largest of 


the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural 
Reserve in Sichuan Province. 

A team from WWF, led by the 
distinguished ecologistDr. G. Schaller, 
is already at work in Wolong together 
with top Chinese scientists under the 
leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol of WWF’s 
worldwide conservation efforts to save 
life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your 


money. 

Please send contributions to the 
WWF National Organisation in your 
country or direct to : 


WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
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Letters 


De Lorean’s Fall 

To the Editors: 

The John De Lorean story [Nov. 1] 
has a haunting quality that goes beyond 
the personal tragedy. He may be typical 
of the best, and possibly the worst, in the 
free-enterprise system’s hustle for success. 
Others, including some astute corpora¬ 
tions, have been succumbing with alarm¬ 
ing frequency to overwhelming pressures 
and strains that have caused them to spin 
out of control like De Lorean. 

Hans Kleefeld 
Toronto 

Many businessmen have gone under 
after decades of success. I lost my home, 
career and pension. Unlike De Lorean, 
most of us started again from scratch 
without resorting to the drug trade. 

Ian Bulloch 
Moraga, Calif. 
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Certainly no one would condone John 
De Lorean’s actions Nevertheless, we 
should be grateful to him. Our society 
craves such people in order to reaffirm 
our self-worth and goodness. The higher 
they are and the harder they fall, the 
greater our fix. 

Carol J. Moola 
Bloomfield Hills Mich. 

John De Lorean probably saw his auto 
company going down the drain and sub¬ 
consciously courted disaster. For many 
highly successful people the only alterna¬ 
tive to spectacular success is dramatic fail¬ 
ure. De Lorean was too shrewd not to be 
aware of the dangers a novice faces in the 
drug trade. Your story noted that he 
appeared calm and unsurprised when he 
. was arrested. Perhaps De Lorean was also 
relieved. 

John Pritchard 

Somerset, N.J. 

Do not worry about John De Lorean. 
Once he gets over this crisis he will revert 
i to being the entrepreneur. He will begin 
work on his autobiography, which will be 


made into a motion picture, and he will be¬ 
come a highly paid speaker on the lecture 
circuit. If he goes to jail, he will be born 
again and will make inspiring sermons. 

Martin Elkort 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The De Lorean bust is a typical case of 
entrapment and sensationalism. The DEA 
claims that he stood to make $50 million 
from the sale of 100 kilos of cocaine. I’m a 
former dealer serving time on drug 
charges, and I can tell you that a dealer 
would get a return of between $10 million 
and $15 million. The standard rule in sell¬ 
ing drugs is that you can double or triple 
your mdney in a very short period of time. 
The notion that someone can make a 900% 
profit is an affront to anyone with any busi¬ 
ness sense. 

Earnest Paul TYess #334287 
Sugar Land, Texas 

Your Essay “The Man Who Wrecked 
the Car” asks: “Why have the adventures 
of John De Lorean attracted so much no¬ 
tice?” The answer is that the media have 
sensationalized a criminal event beyond 
all reason. Rich or poor, De Lorean is a 
suspected dope dealer who hardly merits 
the attention. 

Gerd S. Grombacher 
Sierra Vista . Ariz. 

After reading your extensive coverage 
of John De Lorean, I was reminded of the 
story of a junior high school student 
whose assignment was to write an essay 
on penguins. At the end he wrote, “This is 
really more than I cared to know about 
penguins.” 

Dickie S. Allen 
Pacific Palisades, Calif 

Freeze Factor 

Your story on the nuclear-freeze 
movement [Oct. 25] says that the issue has 
been overwhelmed, by interest in the 
I 10.1% unemployment rate. But unem¬ 
ployment is the primary concern of many 
of the nation’s pro-freeze organizations. A 
study commissioned by the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers concludes: “While military 
spending creates jobs, almost any alterna¬ 
tive use of the same money would create 
many more jobs. If tax dollars are spent on 
weapons, jobs are forgone in other fields 
like housing, education, civilian research, 
energy efficiency and consumer goods.” 
By wanting to convert weapons manufac¬ 
turing into civilian industries the nuclear- 
freeze movement will help to stimulate 
employment and aid economic recovery. 

Cindy Lubel 
Miami 

The proposal that the U.S. and the So¬ 
viet U nion should agree to a mutual freeze 
on nuclear weapons is absurd and unreal¬ 
istic, Soviet aggression will be contained 
only if the USSR fears the military car 


pabiiity of the U.S. and its allies. Equal 
strength is not enough. We must be 
stronger. 

Mariana AstudiUo 
Austin 

I must take issue with the statement 
that refers to freeze supporters as people 
facing “the task of transforming unin¬ 
formed enthusiasm into sober thought.” 
My experience shows that antinuclear ad¬ 
vocates are better informed than most re¬ 
garding the nuclear-arms race. Their en¬ 
thusiasm reflects sincere concern and is 
an outgrowth of a great deal of sober 
thought. 

Donna Gentile 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

First a Lady 

Your obituary on Bess Truman, “A 
Lady in the White House” [Nov. 1], im¬ 
plies that a “lady” is one who confines 
herself totally to the private spheres of 
family and home, one who “would not 
rock the boat,” and one who never ex¬ 
presses an opinion on anything. I am cer¬ 
tain that Mrs. Truman had many admira¬ 
ble qualities, but that you should single 
out these attributes as most praiseworthy 
and ladylike simply perpetuates insidious 
stereotypes of women in general. 

Diana Leo 

New York City 

Tamperproof Tops 

It is a shame that seven lives were lost 
before the FDA and the consumer prod¬ 
ucts market would agree that certain 
guidelines must be set for over-the- 
counter products [Nov. 1]. 

Paige Lemmon 
Churchville, Md. 

Blister packs will not stop a deter¬ 
mined person from tampering with a 
drug. Most of us would not notice the pin¬ 
prick made by a syringe. Why not use a 
seal that changes color when broken? 

Rita M. Stimpson 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Grrr Helen Gurley Brown 

Helen Gurley Brown has done more to 
demean women than any man I know 
[Nov. 1]. Some females, however, do not 
want to be empty-headed plastic dolls. 
Nor do all women feel the need for some 
big, brave male protector. It is not neces¬ 
sary to sacrifice your mind and identity in 
order to keep him, which is what Ms. 
Brown seems to advocate in her new book. 

Ellen E. Nevins 

Somerville, N.J. 
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poses af clarity or space. 














W ally Herbert, explorer extraordinary, 
in leading his team over the North 
Pole to complete the first transarctic crossing, 
showed what’s needed forsucessful exploration. 
Planning. Innovation. Resourcefulness. 

That’s also what’s needed for success 
in international business where the search 
is always on for new routes to finance invest¬ 
ment and new ways to meet market needs 
around the world. 

The HongkongBank Group — which 
includes the Mercantile Bank — has been 
operating in India as an international bank 
siirtp, IW3. In that time, we’ve developed 
ll^ppcial expertise in trade between 


India and the rest of the world. 

Intimate knowledge of India, 
backed by The HongkongBank Group’s 
superb communications network, gives 
Mercantile Bank a lead in the ability to 
respond effectively and speedily, at both 
local and international levels. 

With more than 900 offices in 
53 countries and particular strengths 
in Asia, the Middle East, Europe and the 
Americas, The HongkongBank Group can 
give you access to a range of financial 
services which will help you not only to 
explore, but to succeed. 

Talk to us now at our Bombay 
Office, 52-60 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay 400 023, India . Telex 011-2223, 
Telephone: Main Office (022) 274921 or 
Merchant Banking Division (022) 255621 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

W hen Leonid Brezhnev died last week, Time's staff went to 
work with the unaccustomed help of months of planning. 
The cover painting of the new Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov, 
had been engraved and sent to more than a dozen Time printing 
plants in September. But the 
preparation could provide no 
more than a framework into 
which the week’s news and 
analysis would be set. One ex¬ 
traordinary example: an ex¬ 
clusive Time interview last 
Friday with a KGB defector, 
now in British hands, who 
tells how Brezhnev overruled 
KGB advice about Afghani¬ 
stan, and how a bloody coup 
followed. 

TIME, of course, has long 
tracked Brezhnev’s career; he 
has appeared on 15 covers. His first private interview with U.S. 
journalists was granted to a TIME team led by Editor in Chief 
Henry Grunwald and Managing Editor Ray Cave in 1979. 

In a sense, the current cover project started in 1978 when 
Associate Editor Patricia Blake, a Soviet specialist, wrote the 
first of her several versions of the Brezhnev obituary. Last 
spring, at the direction of Assistant Managing Editor Ronald 



TIME'S team, led by Grunwald, right, and Cave, Interviewing Brezhnev 


Kriss, hundreds of pages of reporting on Brezhnev and the suc¬ 
cession began to arrive from correspondents, notably Moscow 
Bureau Chief Erik Amfitheatrof, Washington Correspondent 
Bruce Nelan, who had just returned from Moscow, and Diplo¬ 
matic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who had translated Nikita 
Khrushchev's memoirs. 

When Brezhnev's death was announced, the well-rehearsed 

plan for the special section 
went into operation. Senior 
Writer Roger Rosenblatt re¬ 
fined the introduction; Blake 
put final touches on the obitu¬ 
ary and on an Andropov pro¬ 
file, then turned to the main 
news story; Staff Writer John 
Kohan, who once studied at 
the University of Leningrad, 
completed the story on the 
men Yuri Andropov must 
work with. In all, the 23-page 
finished product involved sev¬ 
en writers, 33 correspondents, 
eight reporter-researchers, much of Time’s layout and picture 
staff, and five editors. But despite all the precautions, nobody was 
fully prepared for the week's events. Sums up Kohan: “Even after 
so much planning, Brezhnev's death was strangely sudden." 


Index Cover: Illustration by Birney Lettick 
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The Man: Hard driv¬ 
ing, hard drinking 
and exuberant until 
slowed by illness, 
Brezhnev was the 
quintessential Rus¬ 
sian, a mix of caution 
and opportunism, a 
genial knee-slapper 
who did not hesitate 
to crush opponents. 

54 

Sport: He said he was 
through after winning 
the gold medal in the 
1976 Olympics, but no 
one doubted he'd be 
back. But last week— 
a title and millions of 
dollars later—Sugar 
Ray Leonard may 
have called it quits 
for good. 

55 Proas 
62 Music 
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Death and Transition: 

Heart disease fells 
Leonid Brezhnev after 
18 years at the helm of 
the Soviet Union. His 
successor, Yuri An¬ 
dropov, former head 
of the KGB. faces a 
host of economic, po¬ 
litical and foreign pol¬ 
icy problems. 

31 

World: In Poland, the 
release of Lech 
Walesa is an ironic 
testament to the suc¬ 
cess of martial law. 

► In Israel, Prime 
Minister Menachem 
Begin testifies about 
the Beirut massacre, 
but his trip to the U.S. 
is cut short. 
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Brezhnev's Legacy: 

After nearly two dec¬ 
ades under Brezhnev 
the Soviet military at¬ 
tained unprecedented 
strength. ► The econ¬ 
omy, meanwhile, 
stagnated. ► A KGB 
defector tells the story 
behind the Afghani¬ 
stan misadventure. 

48 

Space: Only 25 years 
after the launching of 
Sputnik, orbiting sat¬ 
ellites have trans¬ 
formed the global vil¬ 
lage. They relay 
phone calls, chart the 
environment and spy 
on the other guy. It is 
hard to imagine life 
without them. 
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Suddenly the Soviet Union demands our scrutiny 
^ again: the deep chasm peered at impolitely by a 
mm world that, in every age, has found it impenetra- 
ble, benumbing. When Joseph Conrad wrote 
about the place, he called his novel Under Western 
w Ey es because he wanted his readers to understand 

that his story was being told by an outsider, meaning that no non- 
Russian could ever hope to see into that particular heart of dark¬ 
ness with any clarity or certainty. Itisthe same now. With Leonid 
Brezhnev gone, where are Western eyes to look, at the man or at 
the space he left, for an understanding of this moment? 

Brezhnev was his country—genial, brutal, boring. He had 
the face of both plodder and plotter, being something of each: a 
scholar's face and a doorman's, the kind one does not notice until 
it is in charge of things. In the West one saw him mostly in pho¬ 
tographs: clapping solemnly at parades, his chest tiered with 
medals, his body like a metalwork; or embracing a world leader. 
How he must have relished pawing Nixon, who hated to be 
touched. For all Brezhnev’s bulk, there was something oddly 
‘‘dainty" about him, as Willy Brandt put it. Here was huge, 
shapeless Mother Russia dressed as a man, the androgynous na¬ 
tion full of bear hugs and danger. 

As for the quality of his mind, it is suggested by Kissinger in 
his latest memoir. Kissinger recalls a day when Brezhnev took 
him hunting and an enormous wild boar approached: “One 
could see easily why it had attained such a size. It was not greedy; 
it set about to investigate the bait. It examined the ground before 
every step. It looked carefully behind every tree. It advanced in a 
measured pace. It had clearly survived and thrived by taking no 
unnecessary chances. All its precautions attracted Brezhnev's at¬ 
tention, however, and he felled it with a single shot." Brezhnev 
probably understood the quarry because the quarry was so like 
himself. The difference was that Brezhnev had no Brezhnev in 
the Soviet hierarchy to shoot him down; he saw to that. Neither 
Lenin nor Stalin nor Khrushchev, he had nothing sudden, noth¬ 
ing revolutionary, about him. Yet all three of his predecessors 
were contained in him. He gave stolidity to his country's history. 
After his long reign, the Soviet Union was no longer a public des¬ 
perado banging shoes to gain attention. 

But what exactly was it? What lies in the chasm, which, after 
all, should be a lot easier to comprehend than when Conrad was 
searching it? In 1517, the German Ambassador brought the 
West its first description of a Russian ruler: “He surpasses all the 
monarchs of the whole world. He uses his authority as much over 
ecclesiastics as laymen, and holds unlimited control over the 
lives and property of all his subjects: not one of his counselors has 
sufficient authority to dare to oppose him." Was he describing a 
Tsar or a Stalin? The power alone is not unfathomable. The 
country itself seems both to seek subjugation and to struggle 
against it. It takes a special kind of oppressor to succeed in such a 
place. Like Brezhnev, he must appear to have sprung from the 
soil and descended from the sky simultaneously. He must be 
both the struggle and the oppression. 

With Brezhnev gone, his successor. Yuri Andropov, will ini¬ 
tially be not only a mystery to the West but a cloud to his 
people as well. So begins the fascinating exercise of watching 
another Soviet leader fill the abyss. Andropov could prove to be 
someone who is barely there, a transitional figure. Or it may 
turn out that in a year or two he. like those before him, will be 
the Soviet Union itself—a massive burden to impose on any 
man, but one that is necessary in a nation where power is either 
total or usurped. 

For the moment little is clear, except the departure of a me¬ 
thodical leader, equally frank and canny, whose principal vir¬ 
tues were stamina, patience and the common sense to realize 
that if power is what you want, you build up the military. Thus 
the Soviet Union is both strong and fragile now: long on guns, 
short on butter. It is precisely as the poet Nekrasov described 
it a hundred years ago: “Wretched and abundant." Yet these ab¬ 
stractions give no sense of the essential character of the 
country, or of the direction it now will take. Half a world lies 
open, but not visible, either to the other half, or to the Soviet 
people themselves, who must wait to be told their fate. Thus op¬ 
erates the future that does not work, which determines so much 
of our own. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Three days before his death, Brezhnev makes his final public appearance atop Lenin's Tomb in Moscow's Red Square 


The Soviets 
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Changing t he Guard _ 

After Brezhnev’s 18-year rule, the U.S.S.R. gets an enigmatic new leader 

viewing the military parade, and he Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. in- 
looked all right.” form with deep sorrow the party and the 

The initial speculation centered on entire Soviet people that Leonid Ilyich 
Politburo Member Andrei Kirilenko, 76, Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Soviet 
who was rumored to be ailing and who Communist Party Central Committee and 
was absent from the traditional Kremlin President of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. 
lineup at the Nov. 7 ceremonies marking Supreme Soviet, died a sudden death at 
the 65th anniversary of the October Rev- 8:30 a.m. on Nov 10,1982.” 
olution After the news, the nationwide Brezhnev, 75, who had held the most 
first channel aired an unscheduled pro- powerful post in the Soviet Union for 18 
gram of war reminiscences. On the sec- years, and who had been ill for nearly a de- 
ond channel, an ice hockey game was cade, had died from complications of ath- 
abruptly replaced by Tchaikovsky’s erosclerosis affecting his heart and major 
mournful ”Path^tique”Symphony vessels He had actually died 26M hours 

Only the next morning, at exactly 11, before the announcement was made, 
did Soviet radio and TV simultaneously A new era was beginning, one that 
broadcast the formal announcement: would affect the destiny not just of the So* 
“The Central Committee of the Commu- viet Union’s 270 million citizens but of the 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, the Presidi- entire world. As Brezhnev’s surviving col* 
um of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and the leagues moved swiftly to fill the leader- 


The first hint came at 
7 15 pm Moscow time 
on Wednesda> Nikolai 
Shchelokov. the Minister 
for Public Order, had just 
delivered a brief television 
address to celebrate Militia Day, and mil¬ 
lions of Soviet viewers were awaiting the 
live pop concert that was supposed to fol¬ 
low. Instead, without explanation, a film 
about Lenin was broadcast. Then, at 9, 
came Vremya (Time), the nightly news 
The announcers, who usually dress infor¬ 
mally, wore dark jackets or dresses. "I ran 
to my neighbors to find out if they knew 
what was going on,” a Moscow secretary 
said. “Everyone was excited. We all 
thought somebody had died, but nobody 
guessed it was Brezhnev. We had all seen 
ton on television three days before, re- 



ship void, they were eager to convey the 
impression of a smooth transition and lay 
to rest speculation about a power struggle. 

Late Friday morning, black limou¬ 
sines began to converge on the Kremlin, 
bringing the nearly 300 bureaucrats, gen¬ 
erals, diplomats, scientists, academicians 
and workers who make up the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
Even before they entered the yellow-and- 
white Council of Ministers building, they 
knew what they were there to do. They 
would ratify the choice already made by 
the Politburo, that of Yuri Andropov, 68, 
to be Brezhnev’s successor as party chief. 
The post has been held by only five men 
since the Bolshevik Revolution: Vladimir 
Lenin, Joseph Stalin, Georgi Malenkov, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev. Shortly after noon Friday, Andropov, 
the son of a railroad worker from the 
northern Caucasus, became the sixth. 

Andropov was, to Western experts, by 
far the most controversial of the contend¬ 
ers. Stern and serious behind his thick 
spectacles, he was the Ambassador to Bu¬ 
dapest during the Soviet army’s efficient 
repression of the Hungarian uprising in 
1956. As head of the Committee for State 
Security (KGB) from 1967 to May 1982, he 
had also overseen the suppression of in¬ 
ternal dissent. But at the same time, An¬ 
dropov developed a reputation for prag¬ 
matism and sophistication, at least by 
Soviet standards. 

As chairman of the committee desig¬ 
nated to organize Brezhnev's funeral, An¬ 
dropov gave a brief oration extolling the 
dead leadei, who lay in state less than a 
quarter-mile away in the House of Trade 
Unions' Hall of Columns, a handsome 
neoclassical building that was once a club 
for the Russian aristocracy. “A most out¬ 
standing political leader of our times, our 
comrade and friend, a man with a big soul 
and heart, sympathetic and well-wishing, 
responsive and profoundly humane, is no 
more,” Andropov intoned. After calling 
for a minute of silence, he continued: 
“Leonid Ilyich said that not a single day 
in his life could be separated from the af¬ 
fairs of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the entire Soviet country. And 
that was really so.” 


K onstantin Chernenko, 71, the sil¬ 
ver-haired party chief adminis¬ 
trator, then rose. As every Soviet 
citizen knew, Chernenko had 
been Andropov’s main competitor for the 
succession. Now. in a deft and effective 
political gesture, the rival was moving to 
nominate the winner, thus symbolizing 
the need to close ranks. “Dear Comrades, 
all of us are obviously aware that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to repair the loss inflicted 
on us by the death of Leonid Ilyich Brezh¬ 
nev,” Chernenko said. .“It is now twice, 
three times as important to conduct mat¬ 
ters in the party collectively.” Chernenko, 
a close protdg6 of Brezhnev’s, then pro¬ 
ceeded to nominate Andropov, whom he 
described as “a selfless Communist” and, 
perhaps with some reticence, as Brezh¬ 
nev’s “closest associate.” The delegates 



approved the choice unanimously. By 1 
p.m. the meeting was over, and the entire 
Central Committee went to the Hall of 
Columns to open the period of national 
mourning, during which Brezhnev’s 
corpse would lie in state. 

As an orchestra played Tchaikovsky, 
the committee members lined up in front 
of the catafalque where Brezhnev lay 
amid wreaths and flowers, with row upon 
row of medals pinned to cushions below 
his feet. After a brief formal tribute, An¬ 
dropov led the Politburo members toward 
the dead man's family. He bent over and 
kissed Brezhnev’s widow Victoria, 75, 
through her veil. She lifted a hand to her 
cheek to wipe away tears. Andropov bent 
to kiss her again, then kissed Brezhnev's 
daughter Galina. Kirilenko, a leading 
contender for the succession until side¬ 
lined in the past year, burst into tears as 
he spoke to Brezhnev’s widow. 

World leaders sent messages of condo¬ 
lence to the Kremlin that varied in tone. 
President Reagan, who had been awak¬ 
ened at 3:35 a.m. Thursday by National 
Security Adviser William P. Clark with 
the news of Brezhnev’s death, sent a re¬ 
spectful two-paragraph message calling 
Brezhnev “one of the world’s most impor¬ 
tant figures for nearly two decades” and 
expressing his hope for unproved U.S.-So- 
viet relations. Pope John Paul II promised 
“a particular thought for the memory of 
the illustrious departed' one.” Declared 


former West German Chancellor Helmut 


Schmidt: “His death leaves a gap in inter¬ 
national politics that will be painfully 
felt.” The Chinese government dispatched 
a terse message to Moscow conveying 
“deep condolences.” Indian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Indira Gandhi, whose country has re¬ 
ceived much of its modern weaponry from 
the Soviet Union, paid effusive tribute to 
Brezhnev, saying that “he stood by us in 
our moment of need.” 

The police soon sealed off all of down¬ 
town Moscow. The tight security allowed 
mourners to move three abreast through 
unimpeded streets. The capital’s huge ave¬ 
nues were guarded by long ranks of mili¬ 
tiamen in their metal-color greatcoats 
with blue shoulder boards. Soldiers wear¬ 
ing black-edged red armbands stood at at¬ 
tention outside the House of Trade 
Unions, whose light-green-and-white 
facade had been freshly painted for the oc¬ 
casion. Red flags and streamers bordered 
in black hung limply on the building. 

Inside the hall, mourners shuffled up 
a marble staircase beneath chandeliers 
draped in black gauze. On the stage, amid 
a veritable garden of flowers, a complete 
symphony orchestra in black tailcoats 
played classical music. Brezhnev’s em¬ 
balmed body, dressed in a black suit, 
white shirt and black-and-red tie, faced 
the long queue of mourners. His face was 
drained of color, distant and alabaster in 
death. The mourners could not pause. 







At Brezhnev’s bier: Moscow Party Chief Viktor Grishin, General Secretary Yuri Andropov, Premier Nikolai Tikhonov 


They turned their faces toward Brezh¬ 
nev's head for a moment of silent commu¬ 
nion, then filed out, past the honor guard. 

People leaving the hall and heading 
for the subway slopped to express regrets 
and reminiscences. “I’m really sorry for 
him,’* said a grandmother. “The poor 
man didn't even have time to play with 
his grandchildren" Said an engineer: 
“We used to complain some, bitch about 
this and that, and tell jokes about the old 
man. But now that Brezhnev is dead I feel 
sad because he conveyed a sense of securi¬ 
ty and stability." One middle-aged Rus¬ 
sian intellectual recalled a different scene, 
when Stalin lay in state in the House of 
Trade Unions. Then the streets outside 
were packed with an unruly mob of peo¬ 
ple pushing their way toward the hall. 
“Stalin was like a god to them" he ex¬ 
plained. “They were swarming around 
trying to see the dead god. But Brezhnev 
was human, and people are calm now.” 

While many world leaders, including 
French Premier Pierre Mauroy and Indi¬ 
an Prime Minister Gandhi, announced 
that they planned to attend Brezhnev’s fu¬ 
neral, Reagan rejected the arguments 
made by Secretary of State George Shultz, 
National Security Adviser Clark and cia 
Director William Casey that the Presi¬ 
dent's presence would be a gesture of con¬ 
ciliation toward the new Soviet leadership. 
Instead, Reagan decided to send a delega¬ 
tion headed by Shultz and Vice President 
George Bush, who interrupted a seven-na¬ 
tion visit to Africa. The decision drew im¬ 
mediate criticism. Reagan's failure to go to 
Moscow, said Massachusetts Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas. represents “a lost 
opportunity’* to make a dramatic gesture. 

Defending the decision, a Shultz aide 
said, “We don't think the succession itself 
requires a major reassessment of the U.S. 
position." At a press conference on the 
j^ypkezhnev’s death was announced, 


_ The Soviets 

Reagan said that he had no intention of 
modifying his stern stance toward the So¬ 
viets without any give on their part. “We 
shouldn’t delude ourselves." he declared. 
“Peace is the product of strength, not of 
weakness, of facing reality and not believ¬ 
ing in false hopes" The President went 
on, “For ten years, ddtente was based on 
words from them and not on any deeds to 
back those words up.” Said he, “It takes 
two to tango." and the U.S. needs some 
sign “that they want to tango also." 

Much the same sentiment was ex¬ 
pressed by Andropov. Addressing the 
Central Committee, he said, “We know 
well that the imperialists cannot be talked 
into peace. It must be defended by relying 
on the invincible might of the Soviet 
armed forces.” The speech echoed Brezh¬ 
nev’s last public words. Surveying a Soviet 
military parade three days before his 
death, he had promised to deal any ag¬ 
gressor “a crushing retaliatory strike ” 

T hus even before Brezhnev could be 
properly buried it was clear that 
the most important issue facing 
the new Soviet leadership was the 
dangerous deterioration in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. The Kremlin has been con¬ 
cerned that the Reagan Administration 
may be bent not just on containing the 
U.S.S.R. but on defeating and destroying 
the Soviet system. Soviet officials say their 
leaders have been dismayed by four 
themes in Administration policy: repeat¬ 
ed declarations by Reagan and his aides 
that Soviet Communism is destined to end 
up on the ash heap of history, combined 
with a presidential call for a crusade 
against Communism; the Administra¬ 
tion’s military buildup; official statements 
and leaked documents suggesting that the 
Administration is seriously preparing for 
the possibility of nuclear war; reports of 
stepped-up covert action by the cia 


against Soviet clients around the world. 

In response, the Soviet leadership is 
all the more determined not to give up 
any part of what will doubtless be remem¬ 
bered as Brezhnev’s most lasting legacy, 
an unprecedented defense buildup that 
has, for the first time, put the Soviet 
Union roughly on a par with the U.S. mil¬ 
itarily. Some Americans, including Rea¬ 
gan, argue that the Soviets under Brezh¬ 
nev actually achieved a position of 
strategic superiority that seriously threat¬ 
ens the U.S. in the years ahead. Still, 
many specialists in the U.S. and Western 
Europe believe that the transfer of power 
in the Kremlin presents an opportunity to 
relieve tensions and, ultimately, to reduce 
the level of nuclear and conventional 
forces on both sides. Former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger expects Andropov 
to make friendly overtures to the West as 
he attempts to consolidate his authority. 
“The major impact Brezhnev’s death will 
have on the Soviet Union is that the coun¬ 
try will be preoccupied for the next 
months, maybe years, by leadership prob¬ 
lems," says Kissinger. “Thus we may be 
facing a peace offensive in which they will 
try to get some of the immediate tensions 
out of the way." 

The other important foreign policy 
problem inherited by Andropov is the So¬ 
viet Union’s deep, longstanding quarrel 
with China. In the months before his 
death, Brezhnev made several speeches 
that signaled a willingness to reduce ten¬ 
sion, but neither country is under any illu¬ 
sion that a breakthrough will be possible 
on major points of contention. 

At home, Andropov faces an econo¬ 
my plagued by mismanagement, low la¬ 
bor productivity and sluggish technologi¬ 
cal progress. The economic growth rate 
has been steadily declining, and 
food shortages are growing more acute. 

How will Andropov d^l wi^h these 




Soviet troops marching In Red Square last week to mark the 65th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 


challenges? U.S. officials believe that the 
very fact of replacing an ailing leader who 
was apparently not well enough to devote 
more than a few hours a day to his respon¬ 
sibilities will make a big difference. Says a 
senior Administration expert: ‘'Andropov 
is a far more decisive man than Brezhnev 
had been for some years." 

Most experts agree that Andropov 
does not yet possess and may never 
achieve the power necessary to effect pro¬ 
found changes in the Soviet Union It took 
several years before Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev were able to assert themselves 
as the Soviet Union's unchallenged lead¬ 
ers. Says Harvard’s Adam Ulam: “The 
process of succession does not begin with 
the death of a leader, nor does it end with 
the designation of his successor." 

Though Andropov may soon be able to 
add one or two >oungcr supporters to the 
Politburo, it may be some time before sig¬ 
nificant changes in policy are evident be¬ 
cause the old guard is solidly entrenched. 
In the last years of his stewardship, Brezh¬ 
nev was unwilling to dilute his power by 
infusing new blood into a Politburo that 
was packed mostly with his longtime com¬ 
rades and cronies. When Brezhnev died, 
only two of the voting members of the Po¬ 
litburo represented the younger genera¬ 
tion of leaders: Grigori Romanov, 59, and 
Mikhail Gorbachev, 51. 

According to Columbia University 
Sovietologist Seweryn Bialer, the old 
guard under Andropov will be character¬ 
ized, while it lasts, by “reticence and re¬ 
straint." Bialer believes that Andropov 
will not immediately have sufficient au¬ 
thority to try a fresh approach to Soviet 
foreign and domestic policy, let alone un¬ 
dertake the radical economic reforms that 
are needed to boost the U.S.S.R.’s declin¬ 
ing growth rate. To achieve the degree of 
personal power exercised by Brezhnev, 
the new leader will have to build a potent 
coalition of supporters among the younger 
men in the party Central Committee who 


are straining to share power at the top. 
The process of forging political alliances 
will take time, skill and stamina. 

Under Andropov, the Politburo will 
be on its guard against any attempt by 
Washington to take advantage of uncer¬ 
tainty at the top in Moscow. Says former 
British Prime Minister James Callaghan: 
“This is a time for caution in the West and 
particularly in Washington. We must be 
moderate in our language and discard 
counterproductive rhetoric." 

O ne of the reasons for Brezhnev's 
popularity among his colleagues 
was that he guaranteed them life¬ 
time job security. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few who personally ran afoul of 
Brezhnev, most Soviet top officials did not 
resign; they died in office. Now Andropov 
will have to start replacing as many as 
6,000 top officials in every important gov¬ 
erning institution in the country, includ¬ 
ing the Politburo, the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee, the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and the Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs. 

Such a vast change of politicians and 
administrators has not occurred in the So¬ 
viet Union since the great purges of the 
late 1930s, when thousands of powerful 
bureaucrats were shot or dispatched to 
the gulag on Stalin's orders. This time, 
however, the scourge is not a paranoid 
and murderous dictator. It is old age. 
Most top officials in the country's ruling 
bodies are the same age as the majority of 
Politburo members: in their 60s and 70s. 
Roy Medvedev, the independent-minded 
Marxist historian living in Moscow, be¬ 
lieves that younger men will move into 
top positions around the time of the 27th 
Communist Party Congress in 1985. “The 
political wheels grind very slowly in our 
country," he says. “A man who suddenly 
comes out of nowhere, like Jimmy Carter, 
is an American phenomenon; Here k’s 


like the army. You rise through the ranks, 
and nobody's going to put a general's uni¬ 
form on you simply because you’re capa¬ 
ble of leadership." 

In an exclusive interview with TIME 
last week, Vladimir Kuzichkin. the former 
KGB major who defected to Britain last 
June, stressed the difference between An¬ 
dropov and other top Soviet leaders. Said 
Kuzichkin: “With the progress of time it 
will become clear that Andropov is his 
own man. Although he made his name as 
the KGB boss, he was not a professional po¬ 
liceman, having much wider interests. He 
owed his KGB job to Brezhnev, but he was 
never Brezhnev's creature." 

Given his age, Andropov could prove 
to be a transitional leader for the Soviets, 
with the power moving on by decade's 
end to men like Gorbachev and Vladimir 
Dolgikh, 57, who are not well known in 
the Soviet Union, let alone in the U.S. To¬ 
tally obscure, of course, are the thousands 
of other politicians and administrators 
who* are seeking to climb upward from 
their present middle-level party positions. 
Almost all are male and in their 50s. but 
hardly anything is known about the per¬ 
sonalities or views of these people. 

Sovietologists who have analyzed the 
backgrounds of the rising generation of 
leaders have drawn a number of conclu¬ 
sions about them. Unlike their predeces¬ 
sors, the upcoming leaders entered poli¬ 
tics after Stalin's death in 1953, thus 
escaping the paralyzing effects of mass 
police terror and participation in the dic¬ 
tator's crimes. As a result, they may be 
less fearful, more self-confident and 
assertive, than the Brezhnev generation. 
Though the younger men are completely 
loyal to the Soviet system, they are less 
suspicious and more curious about the 
outside world. Better educated than the 
old rulers, many of whom attended only 
vocational schools, they are more aware 
of the shortcomings and the backward¬ 
ness Of Soviet society. At the same time 
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they are more confident of their ability to 
put the Communist system to rights. 

Most experts agree that the new lead¬ 
ership will be less dogmatic and more 
pragmatic, but just as tough as the old. 
Cautions Cieorge Breslauer of the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley: “I com¬ 
pletely reject the view that younger Soviet 
leaders are reformists. They are equally 
hard line." 

N onetheless, any aspiring party 
chief, whatever his personal 
views, must be responsive to the 
aspirations of the Soviet political 
elite who constitute his power base. What 
will the political elite seek in the post- 
Brezhnev era? Certainly it wants to un¬ 
clog the avenues of advancement that 
Brezhnev and his gerontocrats have 
blocked. Beyond that, the top priority is to 
get the country moving, after the sharp 
economic slowdown that has set in during 
the past three years. In the next genera¬ 
tion s struggle for power, “the domestic 
economy has to be the major issue," says 
the Rand Corporation's Thane Gustaf¬ 
son. Careers will be made or broken and 
alliances concluded or undone over new 
proposals to revitalize the economy. But 
change will not come easily. Brezhnev’s 
most unwelcome legacy has been the de¬ 
bacle down on the farm. Says a Soviet 
journalist: “The new man in the Kremlin 
will have instant popular support if he can 
solve the food problems." But unless truly 
radical changes are made in the centrally 
planned collective farm system, agricul¬ 
ture is probably doomed to remain the di¬ 
saster area of the economy. 

Compounding the new leadership's 
economic worries is a growing shortage of 
skilled labor that will become critical by 
the year 2000. Because of a rising death 
rate and a plummeting birth rate, the an¬ 
nualnetlncrease of the working-age popu- 
leilii€i:,,i$Ujt|pected to drop from its 1976 
285.000 by 1986. 
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Murray Feshbach, America’s leading ex¬ 
pert on Soviet population trends, believes 
that the present 2% rate of Soviet econom¬ 
ic growth could drop to zero or even go into 
the minus column because of more short¬ 
ages of skilled labor, especially in Europe¬ 
an Russia, where most of the country's in¬ 
dustry is situated. 

Diverse groups within the society will 
be struggling for their share of shrinking 
national resources in the post-Brezhnev 
era. The Soviet leadership under Andro¬ 
pov is expected to maintain Soviet mili¬ 
tary spending at its present high levels, es¬ 
timated to be 12% to 14% of the G.N.P. 
What is left will have to be spread more 
thiply. Says Robert Legvold, an expert on 
East-West problems at the Council on 
Foreign Relations: “The Soviet Union 
simply does not have the resources to in¬ 
vest in all the necessary sectors. The lead¬ 
ership is going to have to make tough de¬ 
cisions on allocations of capital, raw 
materials and labor." 

The loser in this battle for allocations 
will be the Soviet consumer. Accustomed 
to a steady, though scarcely dramatic, rise 
in the standard of living under Brezhnev, 
Soviet citizens may have to settle for no 
further improvement in the 1980s. But 
they are not likely to rebel openly. Lack¬ 
ing any genuine forum in which to express 
dissatisfaction. Soviet consumers will 
probably do little more than grumble. An¬ 
dropov, with his KGB background, may 
deal more harshly with strikes or other 
eruptions of anger that might occur. Says 
Historian Walter Laqueur: “Expect 
tighter discipline rather than liberalism, 
but expect some economic reforms." 

At the same time, the new regime 
may be obliged to use intimidation or raw 
force in Eastern Europe, where it might 
face unrest and rebellion, similar to that 
in Poland, during the rest of the 1980s. 
“The Soviet imperial system is suffering 
from a sickness, a deep systemic crisis," 
says Bialer. “For the Kremlin, Poland is 


not a cold, but pneumonia." With their 
stagnant economy, the Soviets will not be 
able to apply the balm of aid tc their satel¬ 
lite states. This, in turn, could plunge the 
fragile economies of Eastern Europe into 
even deeper trouble. 

T herein lies the irony of the Brezh¬ 
nev legacy: all of the Soviet 
Union's gigantic military might 
has not proved sufficient to con¬ 
vince its leaders that they can depend on 
enjoying either domestic tranquillity or 
genuine security along the country's bor¬ 
ders, even those it shares with Communist 
neighbors. On the contrary, insofar as the 
military sector has drained off resources 
from the civilian economy, the U.S.S.R.’s 
war machine has weakened the country. 
According to some reports, a number of 
party officials and theoreticians have 
even begun asking whether, as a result, 
their country ought to shift its concept of 
strength and security from a narrow, 
strictly military definition to a broader 
one, embracing economic strength and 
social stability as well. In other words, 
should the classic guns- vs .-butter conflict 
be resolved, for once, in a way that gives 
at least equal emphasis to butter? 

It would take a true optimist to give 
butter the edge in this debate or to predict 
that Andropov will have the power, the 
time, or even the inclination to push 
through the reforms that are necessary to 
turn the Soviet economy around. Still, it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the 
enduring strength of the gigantic industri¬ 
al machine that Brezhnev helped build. 
Moreover, the often cumbersome Soviet 
political system is still flexible enough to 
allow a new generation of leaders to make 
crucial decisions on the allocation of re¬ 
sources, industrial growth and military 
spending that will assure the Soviet 
Union's survival as a formidable super¬ 
power. — By Patricia Bbke.R&ported by Erik 
Amfhhmatrof/MoBCOw, with otimr hpnii 








A Top Cop Takes the He lm _ 

Yuri Andropov becomes the first KGB boss to run the country 


Yuri Vladimirovich An¬ 
dropov, 68, is said to be a 
witty conversationalist, a 
bibliophile, a connoisseur 
of modern art—a kind of 
“closet liberal." He also 
happens to be the former boss of the 
world’s most powerful, and possibly most 
feared, police organization. 

Andropov's elevation to General Sec¬ 
retary of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union marks the first time that a for¬ 
mer head of the kgb has occupied the 
highest post in the land. His rise sent a 
chill of apprehension sweeping over the 
Soviet Union’s intellectual and religious 
dissidents. It also reinforced the view held 
by Reagan Administration advocates of a 
hard line toward Moscow that the Soviet 
Union is an unregenerate police state. 

Paradoxically, the new Soviet leader 
has been widely described in the U.S. and 
European press as a liberal and an intel¬ 
lectual with pro-Western leanings. Since 
Andropov (pronounced an-*//*o-pof) left 
the KGB last May, this impression has been 
fostered assiduously by the Soviets in an ef¬ 
fort to soften his image. A number of Sovi¬ 
et intellectuals in Moscow, Soviet tourists 


abroad and emigres in the West have been 
making a point of portraying him as a cul¬ 
tivated man, not at all what one would 
imagine a top policeman to be like. 

On a visit to West Germany, for ex¬ 
ample, Literary Gazette Editor Alexander 
Chakovsky characterized Andropov as a 
“good man" with “broad-minded" views 
Soviet emigres have described Andropov 
to U.S. journalists as “savvy," “open- 
minded" and “Westernized." Though the 
KGB crushed the Soviet Union's dissident 
movement, its chief was said to have 
sought friendly discussions with protest¬ 
ers. (Thus far, however, no dissidents 
have identified themselves as having had 
such talks.) 

Some Western specialists believe that 
Andropov will be more flexible than 
Brezhnev. Writing in the Washington 
Post. Sovietologist Jerry Hough hailed 
Andropov's election last May to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee Secretariat, which put 
him in line for the job of party chief, as 
“one of the most favorable developments 
to have occurred in the Soviet Union in 
recent years." Britain’s weekly Economist 
declared that though Andropov is “no 
woolly liberal," he is an “enlightened con¬ 


servative." Soviet experts in the British 
Foreign Office have characterized the 
new parly chief as an “urbane" and “lib¬ 
eral" figure who offers the best chance for 
an improvement in East-West relations. 

Who is Yuri Andropov—unrecon¬ 
structed Stalinist despot or pro-Western 
reformer? Little is known about him. and 
even less can be surmised from the bare 
facts of his career Says Historian James 
Billington, director of Washington’s 
Woodrow Wilson International Center: 
“The successor had to rise through the 
system, and the garb he put on for the as¬ 
cent is not necessarily the garb he will 
wear when he is in power." 

What can be said with certitude about 
Andropov is that he is a master politician, 
adept at the behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ings and patient coalition building that 
made his rise to power possible. Few of 
the contenders for the succession labored 
under more formidable handicaps. Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev, wary of Andropov, opposed 
his police chiefs ambitions. But Brezh¬ 
nev’s first choice. Andrei Kirilenko, fell 
ill or was disgraced last year. Then 
Andropov gradually undercut the heir ap¬ 
parent, Konstantin Chernenko, a long- 
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time Brezhnev crony who was .. **% ' 

vulnerable because he lacked both 
experience and political pull. 

Andropov also had to contend 
with the shadow cast on his politi¬ 
cal career by his 15-year tenure as 
KGB chief. Though he resigned his 
police post in May. it was argued 
both in the West and in the Soviet 
Union that his image was too tar¬ 
nished for him to represent his 
country at home or abroad. A 
more important impediment An¬ 
dropov had to surmount was the 
widespread fear of the KGB 
among Soviet officials who vividly 
remember the purges of party and 
government bureaucrats by Sta¬ 
lin’s secret-police chiefs. Working 
for Andropov, however, was his 
record of efficiently crushing reli¬ 
gious. intellectual and national 
dissent; he once dismissed the dis¬ 
sident movement as “a skillful 
propaganda invention.” Yet at 
the same time, he managed to 
make the country's leaders feel se¬ 
cure from Stalin-like coercion by 
the KGB. 

Though Andropov's name is 
inextricably associated with the 
KGB in the minds of Westerners 
and Soviet citizens, he is in fact not 
a professional policeman. Until 
his political appointment to the Atop Lenin's Tomb, Andropov reviews 1982 May Day Parade 


KGB in 1967, Andropov’s career 
had been in government or party service. 
The son of a railway worker, he was born 
in 1914 in the village of Nagutskoye in the 
northern Caucasus. At times a telegraph 
operator and boatman on the Volga River, 
Andropov began his political career at 22, 
when he became an organizer for the 
Young Communist League. After serving 
as a political commissar on the Finnish 
front during World War II, he worked in a 
series of party jobs, gradually gaining a 
reputation as an expert on Eastern Europe. 
As Moscow's Ambassador to Hungary, he 
played a key role in orchestrating the brutal 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion of 1956. 

L ater. Andropov is said to have sup¬ 
ported Hungarian Party Chief J4nos 
Kaddr’s liberalizing economic re¬ 
forms. But according to Columbia Uni¬ 
versity’s Seweryn Bialer, he is scarcely 
likely to model the gigantic, centrally 
planned Soviet economy on the Hungar¬ 
ian system, which has abolished most 
planning and is heavily dependent on im¬ 
ports and exports. As a secretary of the 
Central Committee from 1962 to 1967, he 
was in charge of relations with the Com¬ 
munist bloc, traveling to Eastern Europe, 
Albania, Yugoslavia and Viet Nam. Says 
the University of California’s George 
Breslauer: “He has tended to take a more 
tolerant view of Eastern Europe because 
he is more familiar than most with the 
complexities of those countries.” But 
wmpftfouX the only countries he is fa¬ 




miliar with; he has never visited a non- 
Communist nation. 

Partly because he has not been ex¬ 
posed to the West, Andropov’s personal¬ 
ity and private life are even more shad¬ 
owy than those of other Politburo 
members. Soviet Historian Roy Medve¬ 
dev says Andropov has only one hobby— 
politics. “He’s a politician who loves poli¬ 
tics.” A widower, Andropov has a son, 
Igor, 37, who has worked under Soviet 
Americanologist Georgi Arbatov at Mos¬ 
cow’s Institute of U.S.A. and Canada 
Studies. According to Hough, Arbatov 
has had a long personal and professional 
relationship with Andropov and may now 
become the equivalent of national securi¬ 
ty adviser to the new General Secretary. 

Andropov's daughter Irina is married 
to Actor Alexander Filipov, who has per¬ 
formed in a number of avant-garde pro¬ 
ductions at Moscow’s Taganka Theater. It 
is through Filipov that Russian artists and 
theater people have sometimes caught a 
glimpse of the unofficial Andropov. At 
theater parties, the former Volga boatman 
likes to join in hearty renditions of Russian 
songs. Andropov also has a dry sense of 
humor. One Moscow actor who chanced to 
be seated across a dinner table from An¬ 
dropov related how the then secret-police 
chief reached across the table to offer him 
a glass of cognac. When the actor de¬ 
murred, Andropov joked: “You’d better 
accept. The KGB has a very long arm.’* 

According to former KGB Agent Vla¬ 
dimir Sakharov, who defected to the U.S. 


v > in 1972, Andropov has a SVi-room 
apartment in Moscow that is com¬ 
fortable but not elegant. When Sa¬ 
kharov was invited to visit by An¬ 
dropov’s son in the mid-1960s, the 
apartment’s outstanding features 
were a stereo system, a sofa and a 
cabinet of highly polished wood, 
gifts to Andropov from the late 
Yugoslav leader Josip Broz Tito. 
Sakharov was amazed at Andro¬ 
pov’s collection of books and rec¬ 
ords, which showed “a strange at¬ 
traction for Western culture,” and 
not necessarily for the best it has 
to offer. In literature, his taste ran 
to Jacqueline Susann’s Valley of 
the Dolls, and in music, to Chubby 
Checker, Frank Sinatra, Peggy 
Lee and Bob Eberly. 

Still, a penchant for American 
pop fiction and golden oldies does 
not make a liberal intellectual. 
“They don’t raise doves in the 
Kremlin,” says Medvedev. “But 
where Mikhail Suslov [the late 
party ideologue! was a dogmatist, 
Andropov is a pragmatist. The 
major problems of Soviet foreign 
policy today—Poland and Af¬ 
ghanistan—cannot be solved by 
applying more power, but through 
skill and flexibility.” 

In domestic affairs, Andropov 
de may well use the strong-arm 
methods he developed in the KGB 
to discipline the Soviet Union’s unruly 
and underproductive labor force. Says 
Breslauer: “There is a feeling in the Soviet 
Establishment that the system is grinding 
down and that the Soviet Union now 
needs a strong man to take charge.” 
Though Breslauer, like most Sovietolo¬ 
gists, does not anticipate a wave of neo- 
Stalinism, he believes that Andropov 
could easily exploit the prevailing mood. 
“He has 15 years of experience in the 
KGB, and his role in helping crush the 
Hungarian uprising is seen as an accom¬ 
plishment. Andropov seems to have the 
capacity for the kind of decisive leader¬ 
ship the Soviet Union is looking for.” 

But given his age, he may not have a 
great deal of time to bring about an An¬ 
dropov era. All but one of the Politburo 
members who supported him for the lead¬ 
ership are in their TOs.'* Andropov has 
suffered at least one heart attack. The ac¬ 
tuarial tables suggest that he will be a 
transitional figure who will prepare the 
ground for a new generation of leaders. 
But Andropov has confounded Soviet 
watchers before, and this enigmatic figure 
may do so again as he takes up the por¬ 
tentous burden of ruling the Soviet 
Union. — By Patricia Blake. Reported by 

Erik Amfhheatrof/Moscow and Joeeph J. Hamm/ 
Lea Angelas 


*The “Andropov group” in the Politburo is believed 
to be composed ofDefense Minister Marshal Dmitri 
Ustinov, 74. Foreign Minister Andiei Gromyko, 73, 
Kazakh Party Chief Dinmukhammed Kunayev, 70, 
and Vladimir Shcherbitsky. 64. 
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Also-Ra n s Who Still Have Cl out 

Brezhnev s heir will have to work with, and watch, these men 


If Yuri Andropov happens 
M to glance over his shoulder, 
he will see a dozen or so 
men who thought they too 
had a shot at the top job. 
^ ^ Indeed, a number of them 

could still have a chance. Probably not 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 73. a 
career diplomat who may have to be con- 
tent with the largely symbolic post of Soviet 
President. Or Boris Ponomarev. 77. a one- 
time historian, who seemed the ideal candi¬ 
date to fill the role of party ”theologian ” 
before Andropov took the job held by the 
late Mikhail Suslov. Not elder statesmen 
like Brezhnev’s Premier, Nikolai Tikh¬ 
onov. 77, a man with more experience in 
government than in the patty apparatus, or 
the widely traveled and urbane Central 
Committee Secretary Konstantin Rusakov, 
72, who lacks a vita! prerequisite: Politbu¬ 
ro membership. One contender seems to be 
on the way out. Party Secretary Andrei 
Kirilenko, 76, used to be Brezhnev s under¬ 
study, but apparently lost out on a chance 
for the starring role because he is in poor 
health or political disgrace. But the new 
man could have cause for concern about 
the ambitions of tough Ukrainian Party 
Boss Vladimir Shcherbitsky, 64. Half a 
dozen others figured in the handicapping 
for the succession to Brezhnev and still 
wield great power. Five of them are voting 
members of the Politburo. The six: 

Political Valet: When Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko, 71, won hast Germany’s highest 
honor in 1979 (the Order of Karl Marx), 
Party Chief Erich Honecker described 
him as Brezhnev’s ’ closest comrade-in- 
arms.” Others have had less kind things to 
say of the stocky, silver-haired bureau¬ 
crat, labeling him Brezhnev’s “briefcase 
carrier,” “page turner” and “political val¬ 
et.” No one on the Politburo owed his po¬ 
sition so completely to Brezhnev’s good 
will as did Chernenko. 

Born to a Russian peasant family in 
the Krasnoyarsk region of Siberia, Cher¬ 
nenko was trained as a party propagan¬ 
dist. After a meeting in postwar Moldavia 
with Brezhnev, then local party boss and 
a rising star, Chernenko was brought to 
Moscow in 1956. By the time Brezhnev 
took over the party in 1964, he had made 
Chernenko his chief of staff. Chernenko 
arranged Brezhnev’s appointment sched¬ 
ule and kept close watch on the daily op¬ 
eration of the party bureaucracy. 

Chernenko traveled widely with 
Brezhnev, giving rise to speculation that 
the Soviet President had picked him as 
his heir apparent. But without his pa 
tron’s protection, Chernenko was appar¬ 
ently unable to win votes from Politburo 
members who remembered all too well 
how he had opened mineral-water bottles 


for his boss during Kremlin meetings. 

Dark Horse: With his puffy face and 
bulbous nose, Viktor Grishin, 68, is a 
ringer for Chicago’s late mayor Richard 
Daley. He resembles him in more than 
just appearance. As First Secretary of the 
Communist Party apparatus in Moscow, 
Grishin can deliver the Soviet equivalent 
of the Cook County vote to anyone vying 



A view from Inside the Kremlin 


of the Moscow’ Party Committee, and 
in 1971 was elevated to full Politburo 
membership. 

Thought to be a political hard-liner, 
Grishin has proved equally tough in 
Kremlin infighting. With fewer marks 
against him than other contenders, he is a 
dark-horse candidate for future power. 
But poor health (he had a heart attack in 
1981) could sidetrack him. 



Chernenko: bypassed bottle opener 



for the top party slot. Like onetime Mos¬ 
cow Party Boss Khrushchev, he could use 
his post to help himself. 

An anomaly among Soviet leaders, 
Grishin is a Russian who was actually 
born and bred in the Moscow region. Al¬ 
though trained as a land surveyor, he 
followed in his father’s footsteps and 
became a railroad worker. Grishin even¬ 
tually landed a post supervising the ma¬ 
chinery industry for the Moscow Region¬ 
al Party Committee. He became a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and, for eleven years, 
was chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, gaining foreign 
exposure at international labor confer¬ 
ences. In 1967 he became First Secretary 


Grishin: home-town boy 

Civilian Soldier: At Red Square parades 
and Kremlin galas, Marshal Dmitri 
Ustinov, 74, bristles with campaign rib¬ 
bons, yet he has no experience command¬ 
ing troops in the field. Still, as Minister of 
Defense at a time when the Soviet Union 
is carrying out one of the most ambitious 
arms programs in history, he could pull a 
great deal of rank in any future power 
struggle. 

Born to a working-class family in 
Kuibyshev on the Volga, Ustinov made 
his career in the civilian arms industry. 
Trained at a Soviet naval artillery insti¬ 
tute, he became director of a weapons fac¬ 
tory in Leningrad. He caught the atten¬ 
tion of Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky, 
and though his patron was purged in 





1937, the young, sandy-haired weapons 
builder fared well under Stalin, who nick¬ 
named him “the Redhead’ 1 and appointed 
him People’s Commissar of An laments. 
After the Nazi invasion in 1941, Ustinov 
proved his worth by evacuating the arms 
industry beyond the Ural Mountains. Ex¬ 
cept for a brief stint in the civilian econo¬ 
my, Ustinov worked almost exclusively in 
the postwar period on weapons, from the 
atomic bomb to the Backfire bomber, and 
on the Soviet space program. 

A full member of the Politburo since 
1976, the civilian soldier has an almost 
unbeatable base in the military and the 
government. But as Defense Minister he 
may be hampered by the traditional wari¬ 
ness of Soviet officials toward those with 
strong ties to the armed forces. Advancing 
age and poor health might also rule out 
Ustinov for the top party post. 

Raw Youth: When Mikhail Gorbachev, 
51, was named a full member of the Polit¬ 
buro in 1980, surprised Kremlinologists 
immediately pegged him as a man to 
watch. Since the average age of the Com¬ 
munist Party's ruling body was then 71, 
Gorbachev seemed a child at 49. eight 
years younger than Leningrad Party Boss 
Grigori Romanov, then junior member of 
the Soviet hierarchy. 

The son of peasants from the Stavro¬ 
pol region, Gorbachev at one time operat¬ 
ed a grain harvester. A graduate of the 
Stavropol Agricultural Institute, he has 
shown a willingness to tamper with agri¬ 
culture, the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet 
economy, and has considered allowing 
farmers to decide what they will plant. 

One of a new, better-educated gener¬ 
ation of Soviet leaders, Gorbachev holds a 
law degree from Moscow State Universi¬ 
ty. Well-tailored and self-confident, the 
short, round-faced Gorbachev has the 
air of an intellectual'and can make per¬ 
functory speeches sound almost interest¬ 
ing. His major weakness is that he is a 
newcomer to Moscow politics, and he has 
yet to attract a following in the party bu¬ 
reaucracy. Says a Western analyst: “He’s 
only served in one part of the country, 
dealing with one issue. His party and 
functional bases are very narrow.” But 
seasoning could favor Gorbachev next 
time around. He is a member of the party 
Secretariat as well as a full member of 
the Politburo, an overlapping of posts 
matched only by Kirilenko, Chernenko 
and Andropov. 

Young Brezhnev: Tall, dark-haired and 
well-dressed, Vladimir Dolgikh, 57, 
moves graciously at party functions, chat¬ 
ting and smiling with the ease of a youth¬ 
ful Brezhnev. He has traveled more wide¬ 
ly in non-Communist-bloc countries— 
Austria, Algeria, Japan, West Germa¬ 
ny—than most of his peers, impressing 
Western observers as an intelligent man¬ 
ager. Now that he has attained nonvoting 
membership in the Politburo, Kremlin 
jyatchers around the world think he will 
9 *.. 

ethnic Russian, Dolgikh was born 


in Ilansky, a Trans-Siberian railway town 
about 2,000 miles east of Moscow. He is 
thought to be the son of a former senior 
official in the Ministry of the Interior. 
After brief service with the Red Army 
in World War II, he earned a scientific 
degree from the Mining and Metallurgy 
Institute in Irkutsk. Sent to the mining¬ 
smelting plant in the northern Siberian 
city of Norilsk in 1958, he won high 
marks in the Kremlin for his skill in 
coordinating industrial development in 
the severe Arctic environment. Dolgikh 
was appointed party boss of his home 
base, the Krasnoyarsk region, in 1969, 
reportedly at the direct behest of Brezh¬ 
nev. Three years later he was named a 
Central Committee secretary and has 


appears to be going nowhere. Still, as 
First Secretary of the Leningrad Commu¬ 
nist Party he cannot be completely count¬ 
ed out for the party’s top office. 

Bom to a Russian peasant family in 
the Novgorod region, Romanov studied 
naval engineering in Leningrad and 
helped to defend the encircled city 
during the 900-day Nazi blockade in 
World War II. Moving into the regional 
secretariat, he eventually landed the top 
post of party boss in Leningrad. A tough 
and efficient administrator who keeps a 
tight rein on the city where the Bolshevik 
Revolution began, Romanov gained the 
admiration, and perhaps envy, of party 
colleagues for his success in revitalizing 
Leningrad's aging industry. 



Gorbachev: down on the farm 

managed heavy industry for the party 
since 1976. 

Dolgikh, who seems to have taken on 
the job of overseeing development of West 
Siberia’s extensive oilfields, has been cast 
as a man who might be able to bring sig¬ 
nificant improvement to the struggling 
Soviet economy. But his relative youth 
could keep him from being given the 
chance for some time. 

Imperial Air: Soviets like to joke that 
one thing working against Grigori Roma¬ 
nov is his surname, the same as Russia’s 
former royal family. Romanov, 59, is not 
laughing. After a meteoric rise to candi¬ 
date membership in the Politburo in 1973 
and full membership three years later, he 


Romanov: demolishing the royal china 

Part of the problem for the short, salt- 
and-pepper-haired Romanov may be that 
he has a reputation for being imperial in 
more than name. When his daughter was 
married in 1979, Romanov is said to have 
ordered the Hermitage Museum to hand 
over Catherine the Great’s dinner service 
for the reception. Conservative Kremlin 
leaders could hardly have been pleased by 
subsequent press reports in the West that 
carousing guests smashed priceless pieces 
of the royal china. But if the aging post- 
Brezhnev leadership is in need of some 
new blood, Romanov could always be 
brought to Moscow to learn proper table 
manners. —By John Kokin. 
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The Soviets 


Brezhnev s arms buildup gave Moscow an edge in some key areas 



When John Kennedy 
demanded that Nikita 
Khrushchev remove Sovi¬ 
et missiles from Cuba in 
1962, the American Presi¬ 
dent was carrying a big 
stick: roughly a 10-to-l superiority over 
the U.S.S.R. in nuclear weaponry. At the 
time, and for years afterward, it was com¬ 
monly accepted in both Moscow and 
Washington that the overwhelming U.S. 
nuclear advantage had enabled Kennedy 
to go to the brink and force Khrushchev 
to back down. The episode humiliated the 
Soviet leadership and contributed to 
Khrushchev's downfall two years later. 
Leonid Brezhnev and his comrades 
were determined that the Soviet 
Union catch up to the U.S. in all 
forms of military power, but particu¬ 
larly in the nuclear forces that were 
believed to have been politically cru¬ 
cial in the Cuban missile crisis.* 

In sponsoring the arms buildup, 
Brezhnev turned out to be a true Sta- 
khanovite: he overfulfilled his quota. 
When he died last week, he left to 
Yuri Andropov a military machine 
that is at least as powerful as the U.S.'s 
in some respects, and more powerful 
in ethers. The U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 
now possess approximately the same 
number of ballistic missile war¬ 
heads—more than 7,000. These war¬ 
heads are the fastest, most accurate 
and destructive long-range weapons 
in the two sides' arsenals of last 
resort. In Soviet eyes, they symbolize 
the U.S.S.R.’s attainment of equality 
with the U.S. as a superpower. 

To many Americans and other 
Westerners, however, the Soviet ac¬ 
cumulation of nuclear arms repre¬ 
sents something far more menacing. 

The weapons proliferated so rapidly 
and so massively during the 18 years 
of Brezhnev's reign that they conveyed 
the impression of a juggernaut. American 
deployments during the same period, 
while formidable in their own right, tend¬ 
ed to occur more in fits and starts. 

The Soviets have concentrated their 
nuclear firepower on giant land-based 
missiles that could, according to some 
worst-case scenarios, be used to launch a 
sneak attack and deprive the U.S. of a 
large portion of its ability to strike back. 
The smallei American nuclear weapons, 
by contrast, have traditionally been better 

’Reappraising the crisis 20 years after it occurred, 
six of J.FK.’s top advisers challenged the conven¬ 
tional wisdom. Writing in TIME (Sept. 27), they con¬ 
cluded that Kennedy had prevailed not because of 
his nuclear ace in the hole but because Cuba was so 
near the U.S. and because he had Khrushchev out¬ 
gunned with conventional forces in the region. 


suited for retaliatory, rather than pre¬ 
emptive, missions. Moreover, by unveil¬ 
ing a new generation of shorter-range 
missiles targeted against Europe, the So¬ 
viets have raised anxieties in NATO about 
the West being bullied or blackmailed in 
some future crisis. 

The Kremlin's nuclear buildup has 
been accompanied by an equally disturb¬ 
ing increase in conventional strength and 
the ability to project power around the 
world. It has added ground forces and 
modernized its armored units in Eastern 
Europe. T he Soviet navy has evolved from 
little more than a coastal patrol force to a 
blue-water, 300-vessel fieet that could 



Soviet Intercontinental ballistic missile In underground silo 

To Moscow. a symbol of equality; to the West, a menace. 


threaten the industrialized democracies' 
sea lines of communication. 

Utilizing its new global reach, the 
U.S.S.R. under Brezhnev also embarked 
on adventures far from its traditional 
sphere of interest. During a period when 
the U.S. was shrinking from overseas 
commitments because of Viet Nam, the 
Soviet Union was busy making mischief, 
on its own and by proxy, in Africa, Indo¬ 
china and Central America, although it 
did avoid situations that might bring di¬ 
rect conflict with the U.S. 

The combination of Soviet military 
acquisitiveness and geopolitical assertive¬ 
ness has led some in the West, notably 
Ronald Reagan, to an alarming conclu¬ 
sion: despite its declared aspiration mere¬ 
ly to attain parity with the U.&.* the 


U.S.S.R. has actually achieved across-the- 
board superiority. But that judgment does 
not take sufficiently into account a num¬ 
ber of problems that plague the Soviet 
Union and offset what otherwise might be 
decisive advantages. Precisely because it 
has been so unrestrained in beefing up its 
military might and throwing its weight 
around the world, the Soviet Union has 
provoked countermeasures by the West 
that will further complicate the U.S.S.R.’s 
defense planning as well as help deter it 
from possible aggression. 

The Kremlin's much vaunted missile 
force, which Reagan cites as proof of 
Soviet superiority, is far less diversified and 
mobile than America's. In a few years 
the most threatening of the Soviet 
rockets will themselves be threatened 
by the latest U.S. warheads. Some of 
those are already deployed on Min- 
uteman intercontinental missiles, and 
others are destined for the Trident II 
submarine-launched missile and the 
MX. Even if the MX is defeated by po¬ 
litical opposition, the Minuteman and 
the Trident II programs could still ex¬ 
pose the Soviet Union to a mirror im¬ 
age of the “window of vulnerability" 
that so worries Reagan. That vulnera¬ 
bility will be even more acute for the 
Soviets, since their submarines and 
bombers are far inferior to those of the 
U.S. So are Soviet precision-guided 
munitions, miniaturized guidance 
systems and other high-tech hard¬ 
ware that proved so devastating in the 
Falklands and Lebanon. 

The Warsaw Pact has a numeri¬ 
cal edge over NATO in various catego¬ 
ries of weaponry, but the very name 
of that alliance ought to serve as a re¬ 
minder of one of its fundamental 
weaknesses: the Soviet Union is 
heavily reliant on Poland and other 
resentful, potentially mutinous satel¬ 


lites for supply lines and soldiers. More¬ 
over, 49 divisions totaling more than 
500,000 troops, nearly a quarter of the So¬ 
viet army, are tied down on the Chinese 
border. When Brezhnev took over from 
Khrushchev, there were only 17 divisions 
in the Far East. 

Thus the Soviet Union over which 
Andropov now presides is vastly more 
powerful, both in the absolute and by 
comparison with the U.S., than it was two 
decades ago. That is thanks largely to 
Leonid Brezhnev. But while the Soviet 
ability to exert force on the world has 
grown, so have the external dangers and 
internal defects with which its new lead¬ 
ers must cope. That too is Brezhnev’s 
legacy. — By Strobe Tatbott 
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Female field hands, at work near the Volga River, point up a severe shortage of machinery In the farm system 


Sinking Deeper into a Quagmire 

For the new boss, a major challenge is to end the economy's stagnation 


While the Soviet standard 
of living nearly doubled 
during Leonid Brezhnev’s 
rule, he left behind an 
economy slipping into 
deep trouble. Factories are 
faltering. Farms cannot feed the people. 
Oil production is peaking and may soon 
fall. After decades of steady progress, 
growth has seriously slowed. 

Still harder times may lie ahead. 
Says Columbia University Sovietologist 
Seweryn Bialer: “In the 1980s the Soviet 
Union may pass through the worst period 
since the death of Stalin. Growth rates 
will be the lowest ever, and the population 
can expect a stagnating or even declining 
standard of living. The very stability of 
the social system may be in question." Ob¬ 
serves Marshall Goldman, associate di¬ 
rector of Harvard University’s Russian 
Research Center: “There are problems 
everywhere in the economy. The Rus¬ 
sians have to be thinking about what they 
fought the revolution for. They must be 
asking themselves, ‘Was it worth it?' " 
Because of a third consecutive dismal 
harvest, the Soviets had to import 46 mil¬ 
lion tons of grain last year, or nearly 20% 
of their consumption, at a cost of $7 bil¬ 
lion or more. At the same time, the sink- 
liMifl arkel price of oil, the chief Soviet ex¬ 


port, cut earnings from energy sales. 
Result: a hard-currency deficit with the 
West of $4 billion. To help close that gap, 
the Soviets sold some 250 tons of gold in 
1981 to raise about $3 billioh. 

The Soviet Union, of course, is in no 
danger of economic collapse. Its $8 billion 
debt to the West is minuscule in a $1.5 
trillion economy, and the Russian people 
throughout history have shown a great 
ability to live with adversity. Moreover, 
economic problems have not diminished 
the Soviets’ military power. The armed 
forces get first call on food, clothing, steel, 
oil, machinery and technology. But the 
priority given to the military has left the 
civilian economy sputtering. 

G one are the heady days of the ’60s 
and early ’70s, when the average 
annual growth rate of 4.5% allowed 
the Soviets simultaneously to augment 
their arsenal, invest in new factories and 
improve living standards. Says Econom¬ 
ics Professor Holland Hunter of Haver- 
ford College: "A very stern experiment in 
industrialization has been under way in 
the Soviet Union during the past half-cen¬ 
tury, and it has worked successfully. But 
this era has played itself out.” 

The economy now churns out one- 
fiflh of the world’s industrial production, 


including more steel and oil than any oth¬ 
er country. But its per capita output of 
goods and services ranks below Italy’s 
and is only half that of the U.S. The Soviet 
Union's reliance on exports of raw mate¬ 
rials and imports of machinery, technol¬ 
ogy and finished products makes it appear 
more like a Third World nation than an 
industrial giant. Weaponry, including 
tanks, fighter planes and assault rifles, is 
almost the only manufactured product 
that is of high enough quality to be sold on 
world markets. 

Consumer goods are far more abun¬ 
dant now than during the days of Stalin’s 
early industrialization drive. Nonetheless, 
investment in industrial equipment and 
military hardware still absorbs nearly 
half of Soviet production. Personal con¬ 
sumption per capita is less than a third of 
what it is in the U.S. Only 6% of the pop¬ 
ulation own cars; automatic dishwashers 
are unknown. Long queues are the norm 
at groceries and department stores. Poor 
planning and distribution generate tem¬ 
porary shortages of even the most essen¬ 
tial goods. Recent examples: in the 
Belorussian Republic, dairymaids went 
to their jobs wrapped in bed sheets 
because of a scarcity of work clothes; in 
Alma Ata and Tula, students could 
not do their term papers because the 








shops had run out of ballpoint pens. 

Though the Soviet diet has improved, 
it is still long on bread and potatoes. Since 
1970, per capita meat consumption has 
risen 20%, to 128 lbs. per year, but that is 
only 48% of the U.S. level. Even this prog¬ 
ress is now threatened by the succession of 
poor harvests that have caused shortages 
of animal feed. U.S. Government experts 
estimate this year's grain harvest at 180 
million tons, 24% below the target in the 
current Soviet Five-Year Plan. “Usually 
the Soviets can expect one good year, one 
bad one and three average ones in a five- 
year period," says Economics Professor 
James Millar of the University of Illinois, 
“but three bad ones in a row hit hard, and 
a fourth could be disastrous." The Soviets 
hope to cover the grain shortfall with im¬ 
ports and thus avoid wholesale slaughter¬ 
ing of cattle and pigs. Despite heavy use of 
imported feed, however, meat production 
so far this year is down .5% compared 
with the same period in 1981, and milk 
output has risen only 1%. 

W hile Brezhnev sank an estimated 
$530 billion into agriculture dur¬ 
ing his reign, many collective 
farms are still short of essential machin¬ 
ery, including combines for harvesting 
grain. Production also lags because work¬ 
ers lack the incentives of private owner¬ 
ship and profits. Proof: the 1.4% of Soviet 
agricultural land that is privately farmed 
produces 30% of the country’s meat and 
milk, 50% of its fruit and 30% of its vegeta¬ 
bles. A large portion of the food grown 
never makes it to a dinner table because 
the Soviets have failed to develop an ade¬ 
quate network of farm-to-market roads. 
As wheat is transported in open trucks 
along bumpy lanes, so much blows away 
that many rural routes are virtually paved 
with grain. In addition, there is a shortage 
of refrigerated trucks and warehouse 
space for perishable items. More than half 
of the potato cron rots before it gets to 
market. 

For a year, a special government com¬ 
mission worked to devise a program that 
would revive farm production. Its deci¬ 
sion, announced b\ Brezhnev in May: to 
raise the amount of Soviet investment de¬ 
voted to agriculture from 27% of the state's 
capital budget to 33%. 

Shortages of clothing and other con¬ 
sumer goods, as well as food, have fueled 
the growth of black markets. Soviet citi¬ 
zens surreptitiously spend their rubles on 
a wide array of hard-to-get wares, includ¬ 
ing jeans, stereos and calculators, some¬ 
times smuggled from the West. Produc¬ 
tion of moonshine vodka, called samogon, 
roughly equals the output of the state-li¬ 
censed brands. 

Corruption pervades state-run busi¬ 
nesses. To meet production quotas, Soviet 
managers resort to the “shadow econo¬ 
my," a system of under-the-table dealing. 
If an industrial supervisor is running short 
of bolts or truck tires, he barters for them 
with another manager, buys them illegal¬ 
ly from an underground entrepreneur or 
perhaps bribes officials at the state agency 



Giant hydroelectric dam in Bratsk, Siberia, gives a boost to the Soviet Union's energy supplies 


that supplies the materials. Most of the get around such bans, charges Defense 
equipment for sale in the underground Secretary Caspar Weinberger, “business- 
economy was stolen or secretly purchased men, engineers, scientists and workers 
from state businesses in the first place. have been bribed. Innocent-looking cor- 
The problems with Soviet industry porations have been created to buy equip- 
run much deeper than an inability to pro- ment later sent to the U.S.S.R " 
duce quality consumer goods in quantity. While the Soviets have successfully 
The malaise has spread to heavy manu- used Western technology in their weap- 

facturing and mining, which provide the ons systems, their industry has reaped far 

raw materials for industrial growth and fewer benefits. Because managers are ex- 

have always been the root of Soviet eco- peeled to meet rigid production quotas, 

nomic strength Iron ore production so far they have been reluctant to take the risk 

this year is down .2% from the same peri- of testing new technologies, lest their nor¬ 
od in 1981. Cement output has fallen 3%. mal output be disrupted. Says Ronald 

Though the Soviet Union remains the Amann, a Sovietologist at the University 

world's largest steel producer (149 million of Birmingham in England: “Imported 

tons in 1981, vs. 108.8 million for the run- technology cannot readily be adapted to 

ner-up U.S.), output has fallen below its Soviet organizations. It does not fit into 

1978 level. Plants are equipped with out- the production machine." 

moded Bessemer furnaces, which con- Economic problems are complicated 
sume inordinate amounts of energy. by the financial crisis in Eastern Europe. 

Obsolete technology also hampers The six East bloc countries owe Western 
many other industries. In factory after banks and governments $60 billion, and 

factory, the Soviet Union is anywhere the debt is straining their economies. As 

from five to 50 years behind the West, new credit from the West has dried up, 

The Soviets began producing their first the Soviets have slightly increased their 

family of minicomputers, called the Sis- aid to the satellites, which last year to- 

tema Malykh (small systems), only in taled $21 billion. That will not be enough, 

1977, twelve years after comparable ma- and Eastern Europe could be an increas- 

chines were introduced in the U.S. ingiy severe drag on Moscow. 

The Poles alone owe about $25 billion 
he Soviets recognize their techno- and recently deferred payment on 40% of 

logical woes and are prepared to the $9.5 billion they owe this year in prin- 

buy, borrow or steal know-how. The cipal and in interest on that debt. With 

West has sold them state-of-the-art ma- their economy reeling from the impact of 

chine tools and oil-drilling equipment, but political turmoil and martial law, indus- 

has in general sought to bar them from trial production fell 19% last year. Since 

buying sophisticated hardware that could then, food prices have gone up 300% to 

be used both in weapons manufacturing 400%. In Warsaw, new men's suits are 

and in civilian industry. In Soviet plots to available only to those who can prove 
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they are graduating from school or get¬ 
ting married. 

Other East European economies are 
also sagging. Rumania is trying to re¬ 
schedule payments on its $10 billion for¬ 
eign debt. Several Rumanian cities are suf¬ 
fering power shutoffs of up to four hours a 
day; bread and sugar are being rationed. 
Hungary has high trade deficits. 

Moscow will find it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to be generous to its allies, in the 
past, the Soviets achieved their economic 
growth by marshaling vast human and 
physical resources. But, says Abraham 
Becker, a senior economist at the Rand 
Corporation, ‘‘Soviet sources of growth 
will remain stymied until at least the 
1990s." That goes for people as well as 
raw mateiials 

In addition to a low birth rate that is 


leading to serious labor shortages, the So¬ 
viets are facing shortfalls in their most 
valuable resource: oil. Production has 
probably peaked at 12 million bbl. a day. 
As a result, the Soviets have had to reduce 
exports of low-priced oil to Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, worsening the financial problems of 
the satellites. Economist Edward Hewett 
of the Brookings Institution says exports 
to the West may taper off to nothing by 
the middle of the decade. 

To make up for stagnating oil produc¬ 
tion, the Soviets are planning a big boost 
in electricity generation through hydro¬ 
electric dams and an all -out development 
of their huge natural gas reserves. The 
centerpiece is the 3,500-mile pipeline that 
will carry gas for export from Siberia to 
Western Europe. Nonetheless, Hewett 
calculates that even with the pipeline, the 
Soviets' annual hard-currency earnings 
from energy exports could fall from last 
gear's $17 billion to $11 billion in 1985. 
flfarfSoviet Energy Expert Leslie Dienes, 


of the University of Kansas: "It appears 
that the entire growth in investment vol¬ 
ume in industry will have to go for energy. 
That leaves nothing for computers, steel 
and the like. The squeeze is severe." 

Wresting more production from the 
available resources may require funda¬ 
mental changes in Soviet central plan¬ 
ning, including the use of free markets to 
set prices, combined with profit and wage 
incentives to encourage harder work. 
Such reforms have been tried over the 
past decade in Hungary, where managers 
are encouraged to shoot for profits rather 
than production quotas. Bulgaria is now 
copying the Hungarian experiment. 

But Soviet leaders have proved to be 
much more ideologically rigid. Econom¬ 
ics Professor Gertrude Schroeder of the 
University of Virginia estimates that the 


Soviets are now working on their 14th set 
of "reforms” since 1965. Says she: "These 
aren't reforms as much as endless changes 
in their planning procedures. The real 
trouble is rooted in the system. To correct 
their problems, they must decentralize the 
economy." Decentralizing the economy, 
though, would mean dispersing political 
power, and the Kremlin is hardly eager 
for that. In addition, the vast Soviet bu¬ 
reaucracy has a vested interest in resisting 
economic reforms. 

As the Soviets and their satellites 
have sunk deeper into the quagmire, they 
have become tempting targets for com¬ 
mercial and financial sanctions, even 
though such measures have been ineffec¬ 
tive in the past. After the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in late 1979, President 
Carter declared a partial embargo on 
grain exports and shipments of many 
types of technology to Moscow. Sixteen 
months later, Reagan lifted the grain 
embargo, saying that it was hurting 


American farmers more than the Soviet 
Union. In response to last December’s 
martial-law crackdown in Poland, Rea¬ 
gan strengthened the ban against tech¬ 
nology exports to the Soviets but let the 
grain trade continue. 

But efforts to coordinate a sanctions 
policy among the allies hit a serious snag. 
Despite persistent U.S. protests. West 
Germany, France and other Western na¬ 
tions are committed to supplying financ¬ 
ing and materials for the Soviet gas pipe¬ 
line and have refused to retreat from this 
position. Why, ask the Europeans, should 
they forgo the profits from the $10 billion 
deal and deny themselves much needed 
Soviet gas when the U.S. refuses to revive 
a grain embargo that would hurt Ameri¬ 
can farmers? Over the past five months, 
the U.S. has banned the sale of American 
energy technology to European compa¬ 
nies that are supplying equipment for the 
pipeline. But that policy has caused an up¬ 
roar in Europe, and the U.S. lifted those 
sanctions on Saturday. A new under¬ 
standing on East-West trade announced 
by the President (see World) will resolve 
some of these Europe-U.S. frictions, but 
the basic disagreement on the usefulness 
of sanctions will remain. 

Most economists doubt the West can 
agree on sanctions that would truly hurt 
the Soviets. Says Richard Kaufman, a So¬ 
viet expert with the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee: "The U.S. cannot 
build an economic wall around the Soviet 
Union." Moscow evaded the U.S. grain 
embargo by boosting imports from Ar¬ 
gentina, Australia and Canada. 

Though the White House has talked 
tough publicly, there has been an ongoing 
debate within the Administration over 
how much pressure the West can bring to 
bear on the Soviet Union. Hard-liners, 
particularly those in the Pentagon, say 
that economic sanctions might force the 
Soviets to slow military spending and be 
more cautious in foreign policy adven¬ 
tures from Afghanistan to Africa. 

M oderates, centered in the State and 
Commerce departments, have ar¬ 
gued that it is difficult to use eco¬ 
nomic pressure to force a totalitarian soci¬ 
ety to change its foreign policy. Such 
countries can drive down standards of liv¬ 
ing a long way before they cut military 
spending. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
could be less predictable and more dan¬ 
gerous when it is economically weak than 
when it is doing well. 

For more than a half-century, Soviet 
officials have claimed that their economic 
system is superior to Western capitalism 
and, as Nikita Khrushchev once said, 
would some day “bury" it. Such boasts 
sound particularly hollow today. Perhaps 
the greatest challenge that the new Soviet 
leadership faces is finding a way to haul 
the Communist economies out of their 
stagnation. — By Charles Alexander. 
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THE RECORD UNDER BREZHNEV 

Average of annual increases in industrial output 

Target 

Actual 

0 1966-1970 

10% 

6.8% 

1971-1975 

8% 

6% 

1976-1980 

6.3% 

A.2% 


4.7% 

2.7% 

Annual production in selected industries 

in millions of metric tons except where noted 

1965 

1981 

Electricity (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

tttllttttL Cnrteoll 

507 

243 

1 V 3Z5 

609 

Natural gas (billions of cubic meters) 

127.7 

465 

Iron ore 

153.4 

242 

3HHNnK Steel 

91 

149 

_. 

121.1 

160 (est.) 

-vNMrar Grain 


72.6 

88.5 

Meat 

9.9 

15.2 

aflriSfee Passenger cars (thousands) 

201.2 
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Trying to Influence Mos cow 

A longstanding and often frustrated goal of U.S. policy 


The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion believes it can influ¬ 
ence the orientation, and 
possibly even the compo¬ 
sition, of the leadership 
that has succeeded Leonid 
Brezhnev. That belief, whether it proves 
right or wrong, is a variation on an old 
theme: a stubbornly recurring but usually 
frustrated American desire to effect some 
change for the better in the system that 
poses the most serious military threat and 
political challenge facing the West. 

Supreme power in the U.S.S.R. has 
changed hands only four times be¬ 
fore. Vladimir Lenin died in 1924 
and made way for Joseph Stalin, who 
died 29 years later, to be replaced 
briefly by Georgi Malenkov, who was 
outmaneuvered by Nikita Khru¬ 
shchev, who in turn was ousted by 
Brezhnev in 1964. The changeovers 
in Moscow might as well have oc¬ 
curred on another planet. U.S. states¬ 
men of those years had little under¬ 
standing of what had happened, 
much less any anticipation of what 
was going to happen next, and still 
less any sense of what the U.S. could 
do about it. 

But Ronald Reagan's chief advis¬ 
ers thought they had a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to affect the post-Brezhnev 
transition. They knew that the actu¬ 
arial tables. cQmbined with the obvi¬ 
ous evidence of Brezhnev's declining 
health, made it quite likely that he 
would be replaced during their own 
term of office. Furthermore, there 
was good reason io suspect that the 
economic and demographic problems 
besetting the Soviet empire had 
touched off a debate behind the 
Kremlin walls over the best course to 
follow in the future. 

Reagan and company hoped that 
their reputation as hard-liners would 
nudge the Soviets toward more cautious, 
pragmatic and inward-looking leaders 
than those who have ruled the U.S.S.R. 
until now. Richard Pipes, a Harvard his¬ 
torian who has served as the Administra¬ 
tion's senior Kremlinologist, is convinced 
that a struggle has been going on for some 
time between young Tlirks who advocate 
domestic economic reform and an old 
guard that wants to continue the tradi¬ 
tional pattern of compensating for inter¬ 
nal failures by pursuing foreign successes, 
often in the form of military adventures. 

The Reagan Administration's tough 
rhetoric, its attempt to consolidate anti- 
Soviet alliances and its program of across- 
the-board rearmament have all been in¬ 
tended to impress on the Soviets that they 
have a choice. They can moderate their 
conduct—which, by implication, means 


choosing more moderate rulers—and 
thereby earn a respite from conflict 
abroad that may be their last chance to 
tend to their home front. Or, if the succes¬ 
sion struggle is resolved in favor of ideo¬ 
logues and expansionists, they can contin¬ 
ue pursuing an aggressive course and 
thereby risk an almost inevitable, poten¬ 
tially cataclysmic confrontation with the 
U.S. On top of that, the stagnation and 
deterioration of their economy will accel¬ 
erate as more resources are wasted in an 
arms race that the U.S.S.R. can neither 
afford nor, in the long run, win. 


Whether that stark view is an accu¬ 
rate reading of how things really do work 
inside the Politburo or a wise prescription 
for U.S. policy toward the U.S.S.R. is de¬ 
batable. “Pipes’ theory is based on two 
faulty premises," maintains Robert Leg- 
void at the New York City-based Council 
on Foreign Relations. “First, it’s a mis¬ 
take to think that the primary impulse of 
Soviet foreign policy is to distract the pop¬ 
ulation from its own woes. Rather, the So¬ 
viet Union's behavior in the world is mo¬ 
tivated by a combination of historical 
insecurity and a more recent ambition to 
exercise all the rights it thinks go with be¬ 
ing a superpower. Neither of those factors 
would change much if things were going 
better on the home front. Second, Pipes is 
wrong in assuming that there is a clear- 
cut division between two camps. Any U.S. 
policy designed to assure that some non¬ 
existent group of 'moderates’ will come to 
power is a chimera." Even if there actual¬ 


ly were such moderates lurking in the 
wings, it is conceivable that vigorous, 
sometimes bellicose anti-Soviet policies 
on the part of U.S. authorities could vindi¬ 
cate and strengthen their hard-line rivals. 

That is precisely what some Soviets 
hint might happen. Says Radomir Bog¬ 
danov, a senior “Americanologist" in 
Moscow: “What's going on right now in 
Soviet-American relations has a potential 
impact on the correlation of forces [inside 
the Soviet Establishment!. These people 
in the White House are unpredictable 
ideologues. They think we are so weak 
that we can be crushed by economic 
pressure. They don't understand how 
this dangerous illusion might play 
into the hands of some people here." 

Leonid Zamyatin, a powerful 
member of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party and for 
years a close adviser of Brezhnev’s, 
dismisses Pipes as “someone who still 
lives back in the era of ancient mon¬ 
archies" and whose theories about the 
Soviet Union are “mere stupidities." 

Be that as it may, for the first 
time in the history of Soviet-Ameri¬ 
can relations, the men running the 
U.S. have sought quite consciously to 
play Kremlin-succession politics. By 
no means, however, is it the first 
time that the U.S. has aimed to influ¬ 
ence internal Soviet policies. That 
has been going on since the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. Early that year Wood- 
row Wilson, the paragon of idealism 
in American foreign policy, hailed 
as “wonderful and heartening" the 
overthrow of the Tsar. Russia, he 
said, “was always known by those 
who knew it best to have been always 
in fact democratic at heart." Now 
that the monarchy had been cast into 
the dustbin of history, he went on, “the 
great, generous Russian people have been 
added in all their naive majesty and might 
to the forces that are fighting for freedom 
in the world." 

It was, of course, Wilson who was na¬ 
ive. Tsarist autocracy quickly gave way to 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and 
the U.S. began 65 years of trying, with a 
great variety of tactics and theories but 
with a notable lack of success, to find 
some way of ameliorating the more mad¬ 
dening, sometimes murderous aspects of 
Soviet tyranny. 

The U.S. withheld diplomatic recog¬ 
nition from the Bolsheviks throughout the 
1920s. Part of the reason was a hope in 
Washington that by turning its back on 
these upstarts in Moscow, the West could 
make them change their revolutionary 
ways. Soviet Communism was an epidem¬ 
ic to be quarantined. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt finally 
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extended recognition in 1933, he justified 
the decision partly on the groi id that a 
dozen years of non recognition had failed 
to alter either the internal or the foreign 
policies of the Soviet Union. Hostility hav¬ 
ing failed, the U.S. was ready to try a dose 
of friendship. The new American embassy 
was to be modeled on Monticello. “I like 
the idea of planting Thomas Jefferson in 
Moscow/ 1 said F.D.R. The first U.S. Am¬ 
bassador, William Bullitt, told the Presi¬ 
dent, “Our representatives in the Soviet 
Union today can have a really immense 
influence." 

That proved another futile hope. In 
the next decade, Roosevelt and his advis¬ 
ers came to realize that they were dealing 
with a political system that was not only 
deeply repugnant to Western values but 
virtually impervious to Western attempts 
to change it. Nevertheless, compared with 
Nazi Germany, “Uncle Joe” Stalin's Rus¬ 
sia seemed by far the lesser of two evils. “I 
can't take Communism, nor can you/' 
said Roosevelt to Ambassador Joseph 
Davies in 1941. “But to cross this PS 
bridge l i.e., beat Hitler!, 1 would hold S 
hands with the devil." ' S 


W hen World War II ended, so | 
did Soviet-A merican hand- ^ 
holding. At the outset of the 
cold war in the late '40s, U.S. policy 
turned once again toward quaran¬ 
tine—or containment—of Soviet pow¬ 
er. That power seemed so predatory 
and implacable that the Western de¬ 
mocracies believed their only hope was 
to band together and deter further Sovi¬ 
et expansionism. The idea of actively 
coaxing the U.S.S.R. toward a more hu¬ 
mane social order seemed out of the 
question. The author of the contain¬ 
ment doctrine, George Kennan, held 
out the dim hope that if the Soviet ag¬ 
gressive drive were held in check, per¬ 
haps the regime might mellow. But that 
would happen only very gradually. Be¬ 
cause of the internal dynamics of the 
Soviet Union, Kennan argued, Ameri¬ 
can influence on that country’s evolu¬ 
tion could only be oblique and passive. 

The immediate effect of the cold war 
on life inside the Soviet Union was very 
much the opposite of mellowing. In a new 
book, Postwar Soviet Politics, Historian 
Werner G. Hahn, a former Cl A analyst, 
argues persuasively that some incipient 
but promising trends toward moderation 
were wiped out by a further wave of 
purges. The crackdown was in part a re¬ 
action to what was seen in the Kremlin as 
a new menace of “encirclement" and 
counterrevolutionary “rollback" emanat¬ 
ing from the outside world. 

In the mid-’50s, a warming of the in¬ 
ternational climate touched off a thaw in¬ 
side the U.S.S.R. Partly because he had 
attended his first summit meeting with 
Western leaders the year before in Gene¬ 
va. Khrushchev felt able to launch his de- 
ifljtottion campaign and begin releas- 
" rs from the Gulag Archipelago 


in 1956. This time American diplomacy 
had helped to improve conditions within 
the Soviet Union. But in the absence of 
clear, consistent ideas about how the Sovi¬ 
et system really works, American efforts 
to make that system more compatible 
with U.S. interests and values have been 
doomed to repeat old errors and commit 
new ones. 

A vivid example is the longstanding 
effort to ease the plight of Russian Jewry, 
which predates even the Soviet era. In 
1911, American Jewish organizations lob¬ 
bied hard to abrogate a 79-year-old com¬ 
mercial treaty, largely in retaliation for 
the tsarist government's discrimination 
against, and repression of, Jews. The cam¬ 
paign was successful on Capitol Hill, and 
the Taft Administration reluctantly ter¬ 
minated the treaty. The consequence for 
Russian Jews was a step-up in official 
anti-Semitism. 

Some 60 years later, Henry Kissinger 
used “quiet diplomacy" with the Kremlin 



to increase Jewish emigration. It worked. 
The number of exit permits rose from 400 
in 1968 to nearly 35,000 in 1973. Then 
Congress once again got into the act. 
Senator Henry Jackson introduced legis¬ 
lation that in effect made increased Jew¬ 
ish emigration a condition for easier Sovi¬ 
et access to the American market. It 
backfired The Kremlin objected to “un¬ 
acceptable interference in our internal af¬ 
fairs/' and emigration dropped off sharp¬ 
ly. Later it began to climb again, reaching 
51,000 in 1979, but by last year it had 
plummeted to fewer than 10,000. 

If trade is an instrument for gaining le¬ 
verage over Soviet behavior, the U.S. has 
yet to figure out how to use it. One school 
says: Trade with the Soviets a lot—get 
them to drink our soda pop, wear our blue 
jeans, buy our ball bearings and computers j 
and grain—and they’ll become more like 


us and depend more on us. That view is 
held by some diehard advocates of detente 
and prominent American businessmen, 
such as Armand Hammer of Occidental 
Petroleum and Donald Kendall of Pep¬ 
siCo. The other school says: Don’t trade 
with them at all, blockade them, force 
them to face up to their problems without 
the help of our credits and technology and 
consumer goods; that will give them no 
choice but to concentrate on internal re¬ 
form rather than external expansion. That 
is the inclination of the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration, as was amply proved when it de¬ 
cided in June to forbid U.S. companies— 
and to discourage those in allied nations as 
well—to help the Soviets build a gas pipe¬ 
line to Western Europe. 

Neither approach seems to have 
worked. The theory of convergence— 
that, over time, the Soviet economy and 
its political superstructure would become j 
more decentralized, borrowing more and 
more from capitalism—has not been j 
borne out. The imperative on which 
!E the system operates is still totalitarian 
control. No matter what they stock in 
Sr their refrigerators. KGB officers are no- 
where near joining the Pepsi genera¬ 
tion in any ideological sense. 

Nor is there good reason to think 
that blockading the Soviet economy 
— will force reforms. As long as there is a 
buck to be made in East-West trade, 
the U.S. will probably be unable to sus¬ 
tain tough sanctions. So the Reagan 
Administration itself has demonstrat¬ 
ed when, in deference to the farm lob¬ 
by, it lifted the grain embargo that 
Jimmy Carter imposed after the inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan. Even if trade 
could be used as a stick, experience of 
the past 65 years has shown that when 
the Soviets are hit, they tend to hit 
back or beat up all the more ferocious¬ 
ly on their own people—or both. 

Through the decades, about the 
only times when repression has shown 
even the most tentative sign of giving 
way to reform within the U.S.S.R. 
have been when international tensions 
in general, and Soviet-American ten¬ 
sions in particular, have abated. That 
happened after the civil war in the ’20s, 
between World War II and the cold war 
in the '40s, in the Khrushchev thaw of the 
late ’50s, and in the early ’70s, when Kis¬ 
singer and Richard Nixon pursued their 
undeservedly maligned detente policies 
with Brezhnev. During those episodes, all 
too infrequent and brief, the Soviet regime 
showed itself slightly more receptive to 
experimenters or liberalizers in its midst, 
slightly more tolerant of pluralistic ele¬ 
ments in its society and creative impulses 
in its culture. 

Insofar as the Administration thinks 
that it will be doing the Soviet people a fa¬ 
vor by increasing pressure on their new 
leadership to mend its ways “or else,” the 
U.S. may be defying both history and the 
very nature of the system it is trying to 
influence. —By Strata Talbott 








Coups a nd Killings in Kab ul _ 

A KGB defector tells how Afghanistan became Brezhnev’s Viet Nam 


Vladimir Kuzichkin, 35. a former KGB major whose presence in Britain 
m was announced by the British government last month, has given an ex- 
m traordinary account of Soviet involvement in Afghanistan -perhaps the 
greatest blot on Brezhnev's career—as seen by the KGB. Kuzichkin, who 
defected to the British last June, had served under cover in Iran for five 
” ^ years. He was in the ultrasecret "Directorate S. "which controls "illegals, " 

Soviet-born agents abroad. In an exclusive interview in London last week with Time's 
Frank Melville. Kuzichkin said: 1) Brezhnev himself overruled repeated advice from 
Yuri Andropov's KGB not to turn Afghanistan into a Soviet satellite, 2) Afghan President 
Babrak Karmal is a KGB agent of long standing, 3) Karmal's predecessor was murdered 
in his palace by a specially trained. KGB-led Soviet assault group. Kuzichkin s account. 


S enior KGB officers rarely let their 
hair down about politics. But Af¬ 
ghanistan has exasperated many. 
As a former boss (a KGB general! put it 
late one night; “Afghanistan is our Viet 
Nam. Look at what has happened. We 
began by simply backing a friendly 
regime; slowly we got more deeply 
involved; then we started manipu¬ 
lating the regime —sometimes us¬ 
ing desperate measures—-and now? 

Now we are bogged down in a war 
we cannot win and cannot aban¬ 
don. It's ridiculous. A mess. And 
but for Brezhnev and company we 
would never have got into it in the 
first place." The general had said 
what many of us involved with Af¬ 
ghanistan—in the KGB, the army 
and outside—felt but would not 
stick our necks out to say 

It all began innocently enough 
with a lucky accident. Over the past 
50 years we had never had any seri¬ 
ous problems with the Afghan 
kings Then, in 1973,1 Mohammed 1 
Daoud overthrew the monarchy 
with the help of the leftists. Al¬ 
though the leftist officers had been 
trained in the Soviet Union, we had 
not encouraged them to overthrow 
the King. Nonetheless, the reaction 
in the Soviet leadership was that 
this change was for the good. Brezti 

Our relations with Daoud were 
never very good. He was keen to keep 
open his links with the West. He did 
not wish to become too closely involved 
with us. Those of us who knew Afghani¬ 
stan were convinced no harm would come 
of that. The Afghans would slaughter 
each other for generations, regardless of 
whether they claimed to be Communists. 

It was inconceivable to us that Af¬ 
ghanistan could do any credit to the Sovi¬ 
et Union, let alone “Communism." The 
Afghans, we told each other, should be 
left to stew in their own juice. We could 
never control them, but neither could 
anyone else. We had our first taste of 
things to come in 1978. Daoud turned 
against the Communists who had helped 
him to power. Not only did he arrest the 
leaders of the Afghan Communist party, 
but he planned to execute them. The Af¬ 


ghan Communists were in a desperate po¬ 
sition. They consulted the Soviet embassy 
in Kabul. Moscow quickly confirmed that 
we would support their proposed coup 
against Daoud. Just before it was too 
late, the Communist leaders ordered the 



Brezhnev welcoming Babrak Karmal to Moscow in 1980 


coup—in fact, from their prison cells. 

The coup succeeded, and Afghani¬ 
stan went Communist. But Mr. Brezh¬ 
nev and his colleagues brushed aside the 
vitally important warnings that the KGB 
was giving them—and disaster ensued. 
At the outset the Politburo felt it now 
had a chance to make some real head¬ 
way in Afghanistan. It would pour in 
money and advisers. Afghanistan’s links 
with the West would be gradually sev¬ 
ered. Afghanistan would be not only a 
neighboring country with whom we had 
good relations, like Finland, but a new 
member of the “Communist family.” 

The KGB tried to explain tactfully 
that a Communist takeover in Afghani¬ 
stan presented hair-raising problems. 
We pointed out that despite all his 
slaughter, the tribes had accepted 


Daoud as a legitimate rulci. An openly 
Communist regime would arouse hostil¬ 
ity that would then be directed against 
the Soviet Union. 

It was clearly of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that Afghanistan should have the 
right leader. The choice was between 
Karmal. who headed the Parcham faction 
in the Afghan Communist party, and 
INoor Mohammed 1 Taraki, who headed 
the Khalq faction. We knew a lot about 
both men. In the papers we put to the 
Politburo, we scrupulously assessed their 
strengths and weaknesses. Our assess¬ 
ment made it clear that Taraki would be a 
disastrous choice. He was savage by tem¬ 
perament, had little feel for handling 
complex political issues, and would be 
SOVFOIO easily influenced by his cronies, but 
not by us. Karmal, on the other 
hand, we said, understood the need 
for subtle policies. Moreover, he 
had been a KGB agent for many 
years. He could be relied upon to 
accept our advice. 

T he Politburo decided to back 
Taraki because Mr. Brezhnev 
said he knew Taraki personal¬ 
ly. He was sure Taraki would do a 
good job: Things started going off 
the rails almost at once. Taraki 
shipped Karmal off to Prague as 
ambassador He then set about kill¬ 
ing Karmal's supporters (many of 
whom were our own informers). 
Brezhnev would do nothing to stop 
this slaughter—and Karmal, who 
was already disgruntled, began to 
bear a bitter grudge against the So¬ 
viet Union. Things soon went from 
bad to worse. The Shah had fallen in 
Iran. Taraki's policies seemed cer¬ 
tain to ensure there would also be a 
massive Muslim insurrection in Af¬ 
ghanistan Taraki’s response was to 
slaughter any opposition within his 
reach. Moscow tried to persuade him that 
this was a recipe for disaster, he should not 
repeat Stalin’s errors. Taraki told Moscow 
to mind its own business. 

One day things began to look 
brighter. A man called [Hafizullah] Amin 
seemingly emerged from nowhere to be 
Taraki'i deputy. He was a cultivated Ori¬ 
ental charmer. Quietly, Amin began to 
take control away from Taraki. More im- I 
portant, he persuaded Moscow that he 
would be able to defuse the Muslim ! 
threat. We at the KGB, though, had doubts 
about Amin from the start. Our investiga¬ 
tions showed him to be a smooth-talking 
fascist who was secretly pro-Western (he 
had been educated in the United States) 
and had links with the Americans. We 
also suspected that he had links with the 
ClA, but we had no proof. In short, the 





KGB was pointing to a danger that 
Amin—if he could ride the tig*r of Mus¬ 
lim insurgency and come out on top as the 
leader of an Islamic Afghanistan—not 
only would turn to the West but would 
also expel the Soviet Union—lock, stock 
and barrel—from Afghanistan. On politi¬ 
cal grounds, the KGB argued, it would be 
better, even at this late hour, to put Kar- 
mal in as President. 

D espite our warnings, and to our com¬ 
plete amazement, Mr. Brezhnev 
backed Amin. Taraki was invited to 
Moscow. Secretly, Mr. Brezhnev and his 
Politburo colleagues had agreed with 
Amin that Amin would arrange for Taraki 
to step down as President on his return to 
Kabul. Amin carried out the agreement in 
spirit, if not to the letter: Taraki stepped 
straight from the presidency to his grave. 
Moscow was willing to turn a 
blind eye to that. It was only 
weeks, however, before the 
smooth-talking Amin made 
the KGB argument seem cor¬ 
rect. Amin did not honor spe¬ 
cific promises made to the So¬ 
viet Union, he complained 
about the KGB’s activities in 
Afghanistan, and he wanted 
Soviet officials who had had 
the “effrontery” to advise him 
recalled. Moreover, things in 
Afghanistan were looking 
blacker and blacker. Terrible 
reports were coming in of 
what Muslim insurgents were 
doing to any Soviet advisers 
they caught. Worse, though the uprising 
was spreading, Amin seemed to be doing 
nothing to combat it. 

The Politburo now really was con¬ 
vinced that the KGB argument had been 
right: Amin was planning to turn Afghan¬ 
istan against the Soviet Union. So the Po¬ 
litburo decided Amin had to go. Prefera¬ 
bly quietly—but certainly dead. At first, 
we—that is, the KGB —were given the job. 
We had an officer, an illegal who passed 
as an Afghan and had for some time been 
one of Amin’s personal cooks. He was or¬ 
dered to poison Amin. But Amin was as 
careful as any of the Borgias. He kept 
switching his food and drink as if he ex¬ 
pected to be poisoned. The illegal's nerves 
began to fray as his attempts. 

The failures annoyed Moscow. The 
Politburo accepted a less quiet way of get¬ 
ting rid of Amin. This time special Soviet 
troops were to storm the presidential pal¬ 
ace. The day after Christmas 1979, Soviet 
paratroopers began arriving at the Kabul 
airport. They strengthened the substan¬ 
tial garrison we had quietly been building 
up there. The next day an armored col¬ 
umn moved out of the airport toward the 
palace. It consisted of a few hundred Sovi¬ 
et commandos, plus a specially trained as¬ 
sault group of kgb officers—rather like 
the U.S. preen Berets. They were all in 
;. Afghan uniforms, and their vehicles had 
markings.. 
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Along the road the column was 
stopped at an Afghan checkpoint. Afghan 
troops gathered round to find out what 
was happening. Suddenly the flaps of the 
front vehicle went up and the Afghans 
were machine-gunned to the ground. The 
column rolled on. When it reached the 
palace, the special troops attacked from 
three sides, while Colonel Bayerenov (the 
head of the KGB’s terrorist-training 
school) led the assault on the palace. The 
attack got off to a good start. It would 
have been even better had the leading ar¬ 
mored vehicle not got caught up in the 
palace gates. Moscow wanted no Afghans 
left to tell the tale of what had happened 
in the palace. No prisoners were to be tak¬ 
en. Anybody leaving the building was to 
be shot on sight. Amin was found drink¬ 
ing in a bar on the top floor of the palace. 
He was shot without question. So was the 


exceedingly beautiful young woman with 
him. The Soviet objective had been 
achieved. But the plan was not without its 
weaknesses. No one had expected Amin’s 
bodyguard to put up such ferocious resis¬ 
tance within the palace. Resistance was 
so stiff that Colonel Bayerenov stepped 
out of the door to call for reinforcements. 
He had forgotten about the orders to the 
troops outside and was shot. 

Anyway, Amin was now dead. Earli¬ 
er, Karmal had been located in Europe 
and brought to Moscow. He agreed to be 
the President of Afghanistan and to invite 
Soviet troops in to protect his regime. 
Even before that announcement was 
made, tens of thousands of our ground 
troops were moving into Afghanistan. 

The Western press attributed several 
motives to Moscow. Some said we were 
worried about the impact on Soviet Mus¬ 
lims that an upsurge of Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism in Iran and Afghanistan could 
have. Others said that we insisted on hav¬ 
ing “our own man” or that we were in¬ 
flamed by the terrible deaths that Afghan 
insurgents were inflicting on Soviet advis¬ 
ers. There is something in these interpre¬ 
tations. But they miss the real point. 

What moved the Politburo was the 
thought that the Muslim revolution in Af¬ 
ghanistan could succeed and that, as a re¬ 
sult, the Soviet Union would actually be 
thrown out of Afghanistan. The repercus¬ 


sions of such a blow to our prestige would 
be unpredictable. The Soviet Union could 
not run such a risk. The Politburo was de¬ 
termined to show that the Soviet Union 
would not be pushed about. 

Now the military came to the fore. The 
army had not been happy about the way 
our military involvement in Afghanistan 
had been handled. Some had argued that 
troops, not advisers, should have been sent 
in in 1978, before things got out of hand. 
But in December 1979, the general staff 
felt that 80,000 or so Soviet troops could 
get the situation under control. 

There was now a new Afghan leader, a 
KGB agent at that, and substantial Soviet 
support. The Afghan army, we believed, 
would go over to the offensive. The insur¬ 
gents themselves would be reluctant to 
take on such odds. Soviet troops were just 
supposed to provide the initial stiffener. 

Well before Amin’s murder, 
two divisions, specially made 
up of Farsi-speaking troops 
from neighboring Tadzhiki¬ 
stan and Uzbekistan, had 
been assembled along the 
frontier. They all had Afghan 
uniforms. They were sup¬ 
posed to make our interven¬ 
tion go more smoothly. In ret¬ 
rospect, it was an error. In no 
time at all they were black- 
marketeering (including sell¬ 
ing army equipment), buying 
Korans and robbing the local 
population (for which many 
were executed). They showed 
little interest in fighting 
“their neighbors,” the Afghans. European 
troops were soon brought to replace the 
Tadzhiks and Uzbeks. 

We made two major errors of judg¬ 
ment: we overestimated the willingness of 
the Afghan army to fight and underesti¬ 
mated the upsurge of Afghan resistance. 
As a result we sent in too few troops. The 
trouble is that Moscow cannot correct this 
error. When we began to get bogged 
down, of course, the army argued for more 
troops. The Soviet general staff wanted at 
least twice as many—to seal off the fron¬ 
tier with Pakistan and get better control 
along the border with Iran. But the Polit¬ 
buro ruled that out. By then, it feared pro¬ 
voking a serious Western reaction. 

Now no one in the U.S.S.R. is happy. 
Soviet troops are bogged down. Karmal 
has not established effective leadership. 
Like his predecessors, Karmal is proving 
somewhat truculent in his dealings with 
Moscow. Given the way he was treated, 
that is hardly surprising. By the spring of 
this year, the Politburo was already con¬ 
sidering having him replaced—but decid¬ 
ed to give him a bit more time. 

Nobody can really see a way out. 
There is no prospect that the Soviet 
Union will withdraw from Afghanistan in 
the foreseeable future. For those of us who 
know what really happened, it is all a 
stark reminder of how the Soviet leader¬ 
ship deals with foreign policy. ■ 



A trio of dead Afghan leaders; Paoud, Taraki and Amin 


“Now we are bogged down in a war we cannot win and cannot abandon. ” 


TIME, NOVEMBER 22*1982 




The bemedaled former chief of the 18th Red Army’s political department greets veterans of the unit In Moscow In 1976 


A Mix of Caution and Opportunism 

Leonid Brezhnev: 1906-1982 


In his 76th year, Leonid 
m Ilyich Brezhnev possessed 
■ more power than any oth- 
er individual on earth. He 
held undisputed authority 
* ^ as President of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics and General 
Secretary of the Communist Party. In the 
twilight of a political career that virtually 
spanned the history of the Soviet Union, 
he accumulated extraordinary honors. 
Although his contributions to the Red 
Army’s wartime efforts were largely lim¬ 
ited to political propagandizing, he gained 
the exalted rank of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. He was the only Russian in histo¬ 
ry to have been decorated with five gold 
stars as a Hero of the Soviet Union and of 
Socialist Labor, his country’s equivalent 
of both the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and the Presidential Medal of Freedom. 
Brezhnev’s colleagues in the Politburo 
had even been known to refer to him as 
vozhd (roughly, great leader), a title previ¬ 
ously given only to Lenin and Stalin. Pri¬ 
vately, Soviets joked about the cult of per¬ 
sonality that gradually surrounded their 
President as he fought against the inexo¬ 
rable frailties of old age. It was said, for 
example, that he had even outdone Stalin 


in the matter of mustaches by cultivating 
two of them, a reference to the bushy eye¬ 
brows that dominated his face. 

There were other similarities. As in 
Stalin’s last years, Kremlin iconographers 
labored to hide the ravages of age and dis¬ 
ease. His portraits were meticulously air- 
brushed to darken his gray hair, to erase 
his wrinkles, to sharpen his jawline. 
Sound engineers who monitored his 
broadcasts used electronic magic to mask 
his slurred speech, possibly the result of a 
stroke. The disguises fell through when 
Brezhnev was placed in the harsh glare of 
cameras that could not be controlled by 
party discipline. At his meeting with Pres¬ 
ident Carter in Vienna in June 1979, he 
stumbled and nearly fell while descending 
a flight of stairs. On his trip to West Ger¬ 
many in November 1981, he was followed 
everywhere by two ambulances. His jaw 
was seen to hang slackly, and his breath¬ 
ing was labored. When he wearied during 
discussions with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, he retired with a doctor to an ad¬ 
joining room, presumably for an injection. 
He was even denied his favorite pick-me- 
up. Offered liquor at a state banquet, he 
dutifully refused it in favor of a medicinal 
concoction proffered by an aide. 


Brezhnev had been plagued by illness 
since 1974. He suffered from heart dis¬ 
ease. The list of maladies he was suspect¬ 
ed of having included leukemia, cancer of 
the jaw, gout, emphysema and circulatory 
ailments. Several times during the past 
eight years, rumors of his death had swept 
through Western capitals after a faltering 
appearance or an unexpected absence 
from a meeting demanded by protocol. 
But in recent months he kept to a rigorous 
schedule of events. He even braved freez¬ 
ing temperatures for two hours early last 
week to review a Red Square parade. 
Thus the official announcement of his 
death three days later took Kremlin 
watchers by surprise. 

A s far as the Soviet people were con¬ 
cerned, Brezhnev probably did de¬ 
serve the title vozhd. In numerous 
respects, he compared favorably with his 
predecessors, even though his virtues 
were perhaps best expressed in negative 
terms. He was not a cold-blooded fanatic 
like Lenin. He was not a bloodthirsty ty¬ 
rant like Stalin. He was not a capricious, 
mercurial improviser like Khrushchev. 
To his credit, Brezhnev gave his nation al¬ 
most two decades of relative stability 
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Major General Brezhnev during World War II 


At right, playing chess in Odessa in 1935 
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In army hospital In 1943, Brezhnev at right, 
and speaking in the Ukraine in 1946 



without resorting to the insane bloodlet¬ 
ting and midnight terror of the Stalin era. 
To be sure, he saw to it that dissidence 
was stifled, and there was no dilution of 
the power of the secret police. But the av¬ 
erage Soviet citizen no longer had to fear 
that his life would be destroyed by arbi¬ 
trary condemnation to inhuman Gulags. 
To the tens of thousands of apparatchiks 
in the enormous, tentacular Soviet bu¬ 
reaucracies, Brezhnev’s Jong reign provid¬ 
ed much desired security, so much so that 
the Communist Party has come under the 
rule of a gerontocracy. 

On the international scene, Brezhnev 
presided over the realization of his coun¬ 
try’s most cherished hope: the achievement 
of strategic parity with the U.S. Having 
emerged as a nuclear super¬ 
power under Brezhnev, the 
Soviet Union was in a posi¬ 
tion to wield considerably 
greater influence in foreign 
relations. Leading from 
strength, Brezhnev was able 
to guide his country into 
an unprecedented era of 
detente with the West, and 
he espoused U.S.-Soviet 
talkson nuclear arms limita¬ 
tions. A cornerstone of Sovi¬ 
et strategy, detente held out 
the promise of great trade 
benefits and the opportunity 
to extend Soviet influence 
farther with little risk of con¬ 
frontation with the U.S. or 
itsallies. At the 1975 Helsin¬ 
ki Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 

Brezhnev obtained long- 
sought legitimization of So¬ 
viet rule over its empire. 

Under his aegis, Moscow 
ruthlessly reinforced its he¬ 
gemony over Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. But nearly three years 
before his death, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan 
dealt an apparently mortal 
blow to the detente he had 
once fostered. 

At home, Brezhnev 
proved to be an ultracau- 
tious administrator who Cozyingupto 
was reluctant to undertake 
any fundamental economic reforms, no 
matter how urgently needed. Because of 
his conservatism and his diversion of vast 
resources to the military, the Soviet peo¬ 
ple have been denied the full social and 
economic benefits that are enjoyed in oth¬ 
er modern industrial societies. During his 
long tenure, the country's finest natural 
and human resources were thrown into 
the development and deployment of 
weapons. Until the late 1970s, the Brezh¬ 
nev regime was also able to raise the stan¬ 
dard of living of the Soviet people at a rap¬ 
id rate. But though Brezhnev substantially 
improved the quality and quantity of con¬ 
sumer goods, he failed to supply the na¬ 
tional economy with the large-scale in¬ 


vestment needed for long-term growth. 
The slowdown in the growth of the gross 
national product that began in Brezhnev’s 
last years is expected to continue for the 
rest of the 1980s. 

Ironically, Brezhnev’s most conspicu¬ 
ous failure was in agriculture, where he 
tried hardest. In spite of an outsize 33% 
share of total Soviet investment—far 
higher than the figure for any other indus¬ 
trial country—agriculture has become 
such a fiasco that the embarrassed Soviets 
have ceased publishing figures on grain 
production. During Brezhnev’s final years 
of rule, the country was bedeviled by 
acute shortages of meat, butter and 
cheese. Of course. Brezhnev cannot be 
blamed for the Soviet Union’s periodic 







Fidel Castro during visit to Cuba in 1974 

bouts of bad weather. But other problems 
plaguing the country’s farms proved en¬ 
demic under his rule: poor distribution, 
widespread mismanagement, inefficiency 
and waste, and a woeful lack of incentives 
for collective farmers to work harder. 

“He seemed somber and dull," wrote 
a Western journalist about Brezhnev in 
1963, a year before he took power. But in 
fact, until his exuberant style was curbed 
by age and infirmity. Brezhnev was a man 
somewhat larger than life: he projected a 
physical magnetism that fairly over¬ 
whelmed many of his fellow statesmen in 
the West. In his second volume of mem¬ 
oirs, Henry Kissinger described Brezh¬ 
nev’s “split personality": he was “altema- 
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tively boastful and insecure, belligerent 
and mellow/' Former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt thought that 
Brezhnev was ''quasi-Mediterranean in 
his movements when he warmed to a con¬ 
versation.” Unquestionably, he had a zest 
for life. Until illness intervened, he 
smoked incessantly and drank vodka 
toast after vodka toast without showing so 
much as a sign of weakness. Richard Nix¬ 
on was impressed, unfavorably, by Brezh¬ 
nev’s love of dirty jokes and his earthy hu¬ 
mor, characteristics that Brezhnev shared 
with Khrushchev. 

Brezhnev enjoyed entertaining foreign 
visitors at his dacha outside Moscow, 
where he could display his prowess as a 
hunter, and at his luxurious summer home 
in Yalta, where the Olympic-size swim¬ 
ming pool was shielded from the wind by 




A hand on Richard Nlxon v s knee In Yalta In 1974 

thick glass walls that glided back and forth 
at the press of a button. Early on, he spoke 
to state visitors of his interest in splashy 
automobiles. Taking the hint, they plied 
him with examples of the motorized best 
that Western technology could offer. 
Brezhnev was a notoriously bad driver; yet 
at one time his stable included a Rolls- 
Royce, a Citroen-Maserati and a Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz 430 SLC. And Nixon remem¬ 
bers giving a Lincoln Continental to 
Brezhnev at Camp David. Brezhnev’s eyes 
shone when he saw the car. Without warn¬ 
ing, he waved Nixon into the front seat, 
took the wheel and roared off as Secret Ser¬ 
vice men looked on aghast. He and Nixon 
hurtled down a narrow, twisting Catoctin 


Mountain road at high speed, ran a STOP 
sign at the bottom of the hill and careened 
out onto a highway, Brezhnev looking nei¬ 
ther right nor left. “That,” said a shaken 
Nixon afterward, “was something.” 

Brezhnev loved gifts and gadgets of all 
kinds. When he took a particular shine to 
a gold Rolex, word was given to its Swiss 
makers, and before long the watch found 
its way to his thick wrist. Gerald Ford re¬ 
members how, on his way to Vladivostok 
for a meeting on strategic arms limita¬ 
tions in 1974, he was given a wolfskin coat 
during a stop in Alaska. When Ford 
stepped off Air Force One in the frozen 
remoteness of Vladivostok, a waiting 
Brezhnev immediately spied the coat. He 
pulled it off the President, tried it on and 
walked away with it at the end of the talks 
after jamming a fur hat down over Ford’s 
j, ears. It was, by Brezhnev's 
standards, a fair trade. 

“He likes beautiful 
cars,” Nixon once told Tele¬ 
vision Interviewer David 
Frost, “and helikes beautiful 
women.” Nixon vividly re¬ 
calls the procession of wom¬ 
en who followed in Brezh¬ 
nev's wake when he visited 
the summer White House at 
San Clemente, Calif., in 
1973. Women often appreci¬ 
ated his bantering flattery. 
After dining with the Soviet 
leader, Norwegian Actress 
Liv Ullmann gushed that 
“Brezhnev looks a little vain, 
but 1 feel an immediate lik¬ 
ing for him when he takes 
my hand and tells me that he 
loved The Emigrants [her 
1972 filml.” Brandt’s wife 
Rut was also taken by his 
gallantry. On his first state 
visit to West Germany, in 
1973, Brezhnev kissed her 
hand and said, “You are the 
first person I am going to in¬ 
vite to Moscow.” Cozying up 
beside- her on a sofa, he 
promised that “all Moscow 
will lie at your feet,” as a gag- 
gle of diplomats listened 
with fascination. In spite of 
his flirtatious ways, he en¬ 
joyed a stable relationship 
with his wife Victoria, and 
he doted on his three grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. Son Yuri is a foreign 
trade official, and Daughter Galina is mar¬ 
ried to a high Ministry of Interior official. 

The son of a Russian metalworker, 
Brezhnev was born in the Ukrainian in¬ 
dustrial town of Kamenskoye (now 
known as Dneprodzerzhinsk). His father 
may have taken part in strikes that ac¬ 
companied the 1903 revolution against 
Tsar Nicholas II’s rule. Brezhnev was ten 
years old at the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. He attended a grammar 
school that was subsidized by his father's 
steel plant, worked for a time as a manual 
laborer and in 1923 joined the Komsomol, 
the Communist youth organization. After 
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With his patron Nikita Khrushchev In 1961 



A courtly kiss for Rut Brandt In Bonn In 1973 




With Jimmy Carter In Vienna, and bussing 
East GemuMiy's Erich Honecker, both In 1979 
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vocational school, one of his first jobs was 
to help supervise the distribution of land 
in the Urals that had been seized from 
peasants as part of Stalin's brutal collec¬ 
tivization program. Brezhnev became a 
member of the Communist Party in 1931 
and subsequently an apparatchik holding 
a succession of dreary but important jobs 
that led to the post of deputy chairman of 
the local city government and finally to a 
regional party committee membership. 
On his way up the bureaucratic ladder, he 
earned a degree in engineering. Somehow 
he escaped the great purges of 1937-38 
that sent tens of thousands of party 
officials to their deaths. Whether he 
actively took part in those purges 
is unclear Harvard Sovietologist 
Adam Ulam concludes that Brezh¬ 
nev was “clever as well as lucky; at 
a time when people in the party hi¬ 
erarchy were being liquidated right 
and left, he not only survived but 
prospered." 


authority in a triumvirate with Premier 
Alexei Kosygin and President Nikolai 
Podgorny. By 1973 he had elbowed aside 
any rivals for power. He placed allies in 
principal positions in the party hierarchy 
and increasingly emerged as chief spokes¬ 
man for the Politburo. On trips abroad he 
was treated as head of state, even though 
he did not formally assume that title again 
until after Podgorny’s dismissal in 1977. 

Brezhnev, at first with Kosygin's as¬ 
sistance, began dismantling many of 
Khrushchev's more quixotic experiments, 
especially those that weakened the power 


W hen World War II began, 

Brezhnev was placed in 
charge of converting fac¬ 
tories in the Ukraine from civilian 
to militai y production. His superior 
was Nikita Khrushchev, then party 
boss of the area. Brezhnev became 
part of a fast-rising cadre of officials 
who came to be known in the West 
as the “Ukrainian Mafia." Later in 
the war he served as a political offi¬ 
cer in charge of propaganda and ?' 
morale with various Red Army 
forces. Official Soviet biographies 
credit him with numerous feats of 
wartime heroism, even though he 
apparently played a largely non- 
combatant role. 

After the war Brezhnev rose 
steadily in the Ukrainian party or¬ 
ganization as a protege of Khru¬ 
shchev’s; he followed his mentor to 
Moscow in the early ’50s. and was 
subsequently dispatched to a key | 
job in Kazakhstan. Brezhnev 
helped administer Khrushchev's j 
costly “virgin lands" program, i 
aimed at increasing the harvests in 
Central Asia and Siberia, and was On a sho oting tri p In the Ukrainian woods, circa 1978 
lucky enough to be able to proclaim ~p or visitors he liked to display his prowess as a hunter. 


the Kremlin’s will on a foreign country 
that had not previously been under Soviet 
control. Brezhnev and his colleagues in 
the Politburo underestimated the extent 
of Western reaction. The U.S. and more 
than 30 other countries boycotted the 
Moscow Olympics in the summer of 1980, 
much to the Soviets' discomfiture. Eco¬ 
nomic sanctions imposed as a result of the 
invasion curtailed U.S.-Soviet trade. Re¬ 
lations with the U.S. worsened after Gen¬ 
eral Wojciech Jaruzelski imposed martial 
law in Poland last December with the 
Kremlin's backing. 

The suppression of the Solidari¬ 
ty trade union in Poland reflected 
, 2 Brezhnev’s innate duality. Though 
he doubtless aspired to be remem¬ 
bered as a man of peace, he was also 
proud to be the creator of the 
“Brezhnev doctrine," which was 
used to justify the invasion of 
s Czechoslovakia in 1968 in the cause 
of preserving Communism. Neither 
l Brezhnev nor his comrades in the 
Politburo could accept the move- 
j, ments for change in Poland that 
sprang from the very working peo- 
fc pie they claimed to represent. Simi- 
: * ; v larly. Brezhnev's offer on his trip to 
West Germany last November to 
reduce nuclear weapons in Europe 
“by the hundreds” could scarcely be 
taken seriously in view of the vast 
arsenal Brezhnev had built and was 
JL constantly expanding 




a bumper wheat crop for 1956. In 
1960 he succeeded Marshal Kliment Vo¬ 
roshilov in the post of Soviet President. 
Brezhnev took advantage of the unde¬ 
manding job to travel widely outside the 
U.S.S.R. as a spokesman for Khru¬ 
shchev's foreign policy. In 1964 he was a 
member of the conspiracy against his for¬ 
mer mentor that forced Khrushchev into 
retirement. Brezhnev’s reward: the high- 
ranking post of First Secretary of the 
Communist Party. In 1966 Brezhnev as¬ 
sumed the grander title of General Secre¬ 
tary that had been adopted by Stalin. 

In 1965 Historian Bertram Wolfe un¬ 
wisely described Brezhnev as “an insig- 
. tfahsition figure in a new inter- 
initially. Brezhnev shared 


of the Communist Party. Restrictions on 
private farming were eased, and wages 
were increased. At the same time, Brezh¬ 
nev subtly moved back toward some poli¬ 
cies that were reminiscent of the Stalin 
years. Arrests and deportations gradually 
extinguished the dissident movement. 
Some future historians may mark Brezh¬ 
nev’s expulsion in 1974 of Nobel-prize- 
winning Novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
as one of the most significant events of the 
Soviet leader’s long reign. 

Brezhnev's decision to invade Af¬ 
ghanistan with 80,000 Soviet troops in 
December 1979 constituted a major 
change in Soviet policy. Not since 1945 
had the Soviet army been used to impose 


P m m ilitarily, the Soviet Union 
has never been stronger. 
/ I w I Moscow is likely to maintain 
at least nuclear parity with the U.S. 
* % for years to come; meanwhile, the 
* U.S.S.R.’s dominance in conven¬ 
tional weaponry is unchallenged. 
** Thanks partly to military interven- 
* tion by such client states as Cuba, 
East Germany and Viet Nam, the 
Moscow brand of Communism has 
v.' gained fresh footholds in Central 
/U America, Africa, the Far East and 
vjy Southwest Asia. But Brezhnev was 
&& unable to patch up Moscow’s quar- 
SS rel with Peking, even after the death 

_ of Mao Tse-tung. 

Though Brezhnev’s proudest 
legacy is one of vast military 
might, he wielded that power with care 
until the close of his reign. The invasion 
of Afghanistan represented a shift in 
Brezhnev’s characteristic course, and 
strained relations with the West Days 
before his death, the man who had fos- 
teied detente warned that Soviet armed 
strength was the only way to deter “hot¬ 
head imperialists." Will his heirs revert 
to Brezhnev's earlier caution? Or will 
they prove increasingly imprudent, ex¬ 
ploiting targets of opportunity in the 
Middle East and other vital areas of 
U.S. interest? If that happens, Ameri¬ 
cans might have cause to look back on 
the Brezhnev era with something ap¬ 
proaching nostalgia. — By Paftfofe M« 
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POLAND 

An Unwlnnable Game 

Solidarity’s protest fizzles, and Walesa is to be freed 


To: General Wojciech Jaruzelski, Warsaw 
It seems to me that the time has come to 
clear up certain issues and act toward a na¬ 
tional agreement. Time was needed for 
many on both sides to understand what was 
possible and to what extent. I propose we 
meet and have a serious discussion of sub¬ 
jects of mutual interest. With good will we 
are bound to find a solution. 

Corporal Lech Walesa 
Arlamowo, Nov. 8 

T he announcement came sud¬ 
denly and without warning. 

At a hastily called press 
conference in Warsaw last 
Thursday, Government Spokesman 
Jerzy Urban read a routine message 
of condolence to the Soviet Union on 
the occasion of the death of Presi¬ 
dent Leonid Brezhnev. Then, dron¬ 
ing on in his habitual monotone, Ur¬ 
ban proceeded to recite an as¬ 
tounding letter of conciliation to 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the 
leader of Poland’s martial-law re¬ 
gime, from Lech Walesa, the jailed 
leader of the outlawed Solidarity 
union. The message had been writ¬ 
ten from Arlamowo, a government- 
owned hunting lodge about 200 
miles southeast of Warsaw, where 
Walesa has been detained since 
May. When Urban came to the end 
of the note, he smiled slightly at the 
ironic signature of “Corporal.” the 
rank held by the rebellious leader in 
the army reserves after serving in 
the military in the early ’60s, but 
most of the correspondents in the 
room were too startled to laugh. 

Then came the real shocker: Urban an¬ 
nounced that the burly, pipe-smoking elec¬ 
trician, the man who had come to symbol¬ 
ize the first independent trade union in the 
Communist world, only to see his hopes 
crushed by Jaruzelski’s repressive regime, 
would be set free. 

The stunning news came at the end of 
a week of big headlines. On Monday, Ja¬ 
ruzelski and Archbishop Jdzef Glemp, the 
Primate of Poland Jointly announced that 
Pope John Paul II would visit his native 
land next June. Then, on Wednesday, a 
nationwide strike called by the under¬ 
ground leaders of Solidarity to mark the 
second anniversary of the union’s legal 
registration fizzled, thanks to the extraor¬ 
dinary security measures taken by War¬ 
saw. Even the announcement of Walesa’s 
release was more of a testament to the 



success of martial law than to any lessen¬ 
ing of repression. As Urban put it last 
week: “The person of Lech Walesa no 
longer poses a threat, and there is no need 
to keep him in internment." 

Why Walesa wrote the letter, or ex¬ 
actly what he wants to discuss with Jaru¬ 
zelski, remains a mystery. Throughout his 
detention he steadfastly refused to negoti¬ 
ate with the government, and last October 
Warsaw finally outlawed Solidarity com¬ 


pletely. Once the letter was received last 
week, Lieut. General Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
the Minister of Internal Affairs, met with 
Walesa at Arlamowo. Urban said the 
meeting showed that the union leader's 
attitude had changed, but refused to give 
any details of the talks. 

Urban, however, did insist that the 
government had set no conditions for Wa¬ 
lesa’s release. He denied that the Catholic 
Church had played any role in brokering 
the decision and asserted that Walesa 
would be free to travel as he pleased. Ur¬ 
ban cryptically dismissed Walesa's re¬ 
quest to confer with Jaruzelski. Said he: 
“There are many Polish citizens who wish 
to meet with General Jaruzelski.” In an 
interview taped for broadcast on Polish 
television Sunday, however, Walesa 
reiterated his desijre for , talks, but not 


for an agreement "with me on my knees.” 

The news of Walesa’s impending re¬ 
lease quickly spread through the streets of 
Polish cities. The imprisoned leader’s wife 
Danuta, who had last visited her husband 
Oct. 4, was not officially informed. She re¬ 
portedly received the news from friends. 
“I’m full of joy and fear!” she exclaimed, 
explaining that she was afraid of “all the 
crowds of people who are going to want to 
see him.” 

Friends and neighbors began 
gathering outside Walesa’s apart¬ 
ment house in Gdansk on Friday 
evening, and by late Saturday after¬ 
noon the crowd of well-wishers had 
swollen to 500. Many of them 
clutched flowers, while the drab, 
gray building was festooned with 
makeshift Solidarity banners and 
flags. Upstairs in the family’s sec¬ 
ond-floor flat waited Danuta and 
her seven children; every so often, 
she parted the curtains and glance^ 
at the street below. But there was no 
sign of Walesa. Instead, there were 
only government reports that he 
was on his way from Arlamowo. 

It is highly unlikely that Warsaw 
had freed Walesa in order to damp¬ 
en potential protests by workers 
seeking to take advantage of the un¬ 
certainty surrounding the Kremlin 
transition. Instead, Walesa’s release 
appeared to be a conciliatory move 
on the part of the government in the 
aftermath of the Glemp-Jaruzelski 
meeting. After Solidarity’s failure to 
spur strikes on Wednesday, Jaru¬ 
zelski and Kiszczak paid a surprise 
visit to the parents of Bogdan Wlo- 
sik, a young steelworker killed in last 
month’s demonstrations in Nowa Huta, an 
industrial suburb of Cracow. Then, on Sat¬ 
urday, it was announced on Polish televi¬ 
sion that the Sejm (parliament) would con¬ 
vene a special session on Dec. 13, the first 
anniversary of the imposition of military 
rule. It is widely assumed that the body will 
vote to repeal martial law and put in its 
place a law granting the government bread 
powers. Jaruzelski obviously feels strong 
enough to make such gestures, which he 
hopes will persuade the West to lift sanc¬ 
tions that are choking off the country’s 
economic life. 

Warsaw used the announcement of 
the Pope’s visit next year to good effect as 
well. John Paul II, who last went to Po¬ 
land in June 1979, had been scheduled to 
go to his homeland last August, but the 
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A weary Walesa at Solidarity’s final meeting last December 

No longer a threat to the Jaruzelski regime. 




government postponed the trip for fear 
that the Pontiffs presence would turn the 
large crowds into rallies for Solidarity. 
The timing of last week’s notice released 
immediately after a two-hour meeting be¬ 
tween Archbishop Glemp and Jaruzelski, 
was meant to help hold demonstrations to 
a minimum. Indeed. Warsaw tried to sug¬ 
gest that the church was working hand in 
hand with the government* by issuing a 
declaration after the meeting that the two 
men “had reviewed the current situation 
and voiced their joint concern for the 
preservation and strengthening of peace, 
social order and honest work.” 

Behind that campaign was Jaruzel- 
ski's determination not to let Wednesday 
spin out of control. Solidarity’s under¬ 
ground leadership had called for an eight- 
hour strike in which workers would report 
to their jobs but do no labor. Afterward, 
the strikers and others would take to the 
streets and demonstrate. 

The Solidarity leaders, however, bad¬ 
ly misread the membership’s mood. 
Though many workers sympathized with 
the strike call, most of them ignored it. “It 
was too much to ask of the workers,” said 
a former union leader who was recently 
released from internment. “Without a 
specific strategy that can succeed, it is un¬ 
fair to tell workers to risk their jobs.” 

T he committee also underestimated 
the government’s ability to display 
its fist. On the day before the 
strike, the authorities warned that 
they would use “all necessary means to 
uphold law, order and uninterrupted 
work.” Television and newspapers ridi¬ 
culed Solidarity’s leaders, and played up 
the closing down of underground printing 
plants and arrests of leaflet distributors. 
The police summoned scores of onetime 
Solidarity activists for interrogations, 
while thousands of military reservists and 
potential troublemakers were suddenly 
called to active duty. 

On the day of the strike, there were 
only scattered protests. Some of the sharp¬ 
est clashes took place in Nowa Huta. 
Thousands of helmeted militiamen from 
ZOMO, the paramilitary police force, sat in 
trucks, manned huge water cannons or 
peered out of armored personnel carriers 
as the first shift of 7,000 workers arrived 
at the Lenin steel mill at 6 a.m. Inside the 
sprawling plant, workers were warned 
that strikers would be fired and the rest 
denied bonuses amounting to as much 
as four months’ wages. When the end of 
the shift came at 2 p.m., most of the work¬ 
ers did not even gather to demonstrate 
but simply straggled home. Downtown, 
meanwhile, soldiers drove up and down 
boulevards dispersing onlookers with tear 
gas, concussion grenades and flares. A 
band of about 100 men built barricades in 
the central square and threw rocks at the 
police. As a misty darkness fell over the 
city, traffic was halted and street lights 
were turned off. By midnight, ZOMO pa¬ 
trols .had regained control of the streets. 
Similar scenes were played out in the 
of Cracow, Wroclaw and Warsaw. 


In the capital, knots of people gathered in 
the Old Town section of the city and 
Dzierzynski Square, hurling rocks from a 
tramline. Another group assembled at the 
courthouse, but was quickly broken up by 
brigades of ZOMO police firing tear gas. By 
9 p.m. the streets were quiet again. 
Throughout the country, more than 800 
people were arrested, and 17 militiamen 
and ten workers were injured. 

The failure of last week’s strike hardly 
means that the spirit of the Polish people 
is broken. Rather, it indicates that most 
Poles, in the face of the overwhelming 
strength of the regime, have rejected such 


protests as worthless and are now search¬ 
ing for other means to express their dis¬ 
content. “There is an increasing aware¬ 
ness that the government has all the 
cards,” said a Catholic intellectual in Cra¬ 
cow. “We cannot beat them without re¬ 
thinking our tactics.” Said a former War¬ 
saw journalist: “We should close this 
chapter and prepare something else. This 
is a game we cannot win.” As the people 
consider a new way to oppose the regime, 
the onetime captain in the old game, Lech 
Walesa, must consider what role he will 
play. — By James Kelly. 

Reported by Gregory M. Wlerzynskl/Warsaw 


A Deal In the Pipeline 

W hen he became Secretary of State five months 
ago, soft-spoken George Shultz inherited one of 
the most emotional and dangerous disputes to rock 
die Western alliance in the entire postwar period. It 
began with the crackdown in Poland. To punish the 
Soviets for their role in the affair, President Reagan 
was determined to use economic sanctions to halt or 
delay construction of the $10 billion pipeline that 
would cany Soviet natural gas from Siberia to West¬ 
ern Europe. Reagan banned sales of American prod¬ 
ucts for the pipeline, but then outraged his European 
allies five months ago by extending the embargo to 
cover equipment made by U.S. subsidiaries abroad 
and by foreign firms operating under U.S. licenses. 
United in defiance, Britain, France, West Germany 
and Italy rejected the UR. move, charging that it 
amounted to an infringement of national sovereignty. 
During the smoldering stalemate that ensued, Shultz quietly began trying to per- 
suade both Reagan and the European allies to accept a broad East-West trade 
agreement that would end the damaging confrontation over the pipeline. 

After arduous negotiations with the West Europeans, the Canadians and the 
Japanese, Shultz and Under Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger last week 
succeeded. At week’s end the President announced that the sanctions would be 
lifted in the context of a vague gentleman’s agreement among the allies on the 
conditions of East-West trade. The decision, said Reagan, was “a victory for all 
the allies.” 

Under terms of the agreement, said Reagan, the Western nations pledged 
“not to engage in trade arrangements which contribute to the military or strate¬ 
gic advantage of the U.SR.R. or serve to pre fer entially aid the heavily milita¬ 
rized Soviet ecdnomy,” Particular attention would be paid to the sale of Wgfrr 
technology goods, including those involved in oil and gas production. The 
allies also agreed to undertake an “urgent" study of alternatives to the importa¬ 
tion of Soviet energy supplies, and promised to sign no new contracts with 
Moscow for natural gas imports until that study was completed. As part of 
the arrangements, the allies vowed to tighten existing controls on the sale of stra¬ 
tegic items to the Soviets, and to “harmonize” their credit policies in'East-West 
commerce. 

According to U.S. negotiators, the Europeans, especially the French, repeat¬ 
edly tried to water down the language of the proposed compromise in the belief 
that Reagan needed a. deal before this month's UR. mid-term elections. 
The French were paiticul&riy appoQed to raising imerest ratm or fovemment- 
subsidized loans to the Soviet bloc, signing that audiA mow would give unite 
advantage to West Germany and Japan. Prevailing interest rates in those coun- 
tries arelitwar than in Franoa, an W«S njrmtP HPlA Jt&kaeao companies at- 

find to give cheap credit to the East without govarnmea t subsidy. 

Another French demand was that tbe exact substance of the a»ti«Sbviat. 
understanding must remain a secret, Qn that point, Reagan gave in: the agiee- 
mrat is knownaemMfflciiniiy aaa 'teEi-ptspe*." However it .is : 4escrU»d,tbe-*to-. - - 
itestttdiot: that aUowed Reagan tolift the aainaionsoathapdpttliiMms hailed 'i. 

■ by *w«t Watt European govern mate. Ever aaxfo* to stand by tibesr principles. ■/, 
the French, however, issued only a cryptic statement declaring that they were 
“not a party to the agreement.” 
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Israel’s Prime Minister, right center, appearing before the commission of Inquiry 

MIDDLE EAST 

The Spotlight Shifts to Begi n_ 

He testifies about the massacre, and cuts short a U.S. trip 


H e had walked from his car, a black 
cane in his right hand, into the sec¬ 
ond-floor lecture hall on the campus of Je¬ 
rusalem's Hebrew University. Taking his 
seat opposite the table where the panel 
would sit, he smiled, then rose respectfully 
when the three members of the commis¬ 
sion entered the room. “My name is Be¬ 
gin, Menachem. My position. Prime Min¬ 
ister/' he began. It was the first time an 
Israeli Prime Minister had ever appeared 
in public session before an official com¬ 
mission of inquiry, and the outcome could 
well have grave consequences for Begin 
and his government. At issue: What re¬ 
sponsibility did the Israeli government 
have for the massacre that took place in 
the Palestinian refugee camps outside 
Beirut two months ago? 

Soon after the hearing. Begin depart¬ 
ed for what was to have been a ten-day 
trip to the U.S., culminating in a meeting 
with President Reagan at the White 
House this week. But just as he was about 
to address a Jewish group in Los Angeles 
on Saturday evening, Begin received word 
from Jerusalem that his wife of 43 years, 
Aliza, 62, had died. She had been suffer¬ 
ing from complications of the respiratory 
system. Begin, who was very close to his 
wife, had postponed his trip to the U.S. 
several times in order to remain by her 
side. The fact that he should travel abroad 
at all, knowing that Aliza’s health was 
failing, was an indication of how seriously 
he wanted to mend relations with the U.S. 
in the aftermath of the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. 

The bad news came at the end of a 
week in which Begin had had more than 
his share of troubles. He had been severe¬ 
ly criticized by the Israeli press following 
his appearance before the commission. 
His testimony, which took 47 minutes, 
was frequently contradictory; Begin ap¬ 
peared not to have reviewed documents 


pertaining to the events beforehand. He 
said he did not learn that the Christian 
militiamen had been allowed by Israeli 
occupation forces to enter the camps until 
a few hours afterward at a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing. He also insisted that no one in com¬ 
mand had raised the possibility that the 
Phalangists would harm anyone but “ter¬ 
rorists.” Said Begin: “Nobody conceived 
of the danger of acts of atrocity.” 

The members of the commission re¬ 
minded Begin that the Phalangists had 
committed other massacres in the past. 
They also read from Cabinet minutes and 
other documents to show that the possibil 
ity of revenge killings by the militiamen 
in the aftermath of the assassination of 
President-elect Bashir Oemayel had been 
raised not only in Begin's presence but by 
the Prime Minister himself. He had, in 
fact, told U.S. Negotiator Morris Draper 


that the Israeli army had moved into 
West Beirut, in defiance of the agreement 
that had been negotiated for the evacua¬ 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, “to prevent bloodshed.” 

Begin conceded that after Gemayel’s 
murder he had realized “there were liable 
to be acts of vengeance by everyone.” At 
that point Supreme Court Justice Aharon 
Barak asked the Prime Minister: “Under 
these circumstances, was there no reason 
to ask whether it is proper to approve the 
Phalangists' entry into the camps?” Re¬ 
plied Begin: “Your Honor, I can only re¬ 
peat my previous statement, that in those 
days it did not occur to any of us that the 


Phalangists that were brought into those 


two camps would not fight the terronsts 


and the terrorists only/ 


Commission members read minutes of 


the Cabinet meeting that showed that both 


Deputy Prime Minister and Housing Min 
ister David Levy and Chief of Staff Rafael 


Eitan had brought up the possibility of 
Phalangist acts of revenge. Indeed, Eitan 
had gone so far as to predict that “it will be 
an outburst the likes of which have not 
been seen. I already see in [the Phalan 


gists'] eyes what they are waiting for.” Ad 
amant, Begin replied to the commission 
that “none of the ministers saw a red light 
go on.” When asked when he had learned 
of the massacre, he said he had heard 
about it from a BBC broadcast Saturday 
evening. By that time the Phalangists had 
left the camps. All told, Begin’s testimony 
was not a convincing performance. 

Some White House officials had ini 
tially argued that Reagan should not see 
Begin at all, but the President decided that 
nothing was to be gained by allowing the 
estrangement to worsen. Relations be¬ 


tween the U.S. and Israel have become in 
creasingly acrimonious since Begin’s last 


visit to Washington shortly after the Israe 


li invasion of Lebanon last June. On sever 


al occasions Reagan expressed anger 


when Israeli attacks appeared to under 
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Whatever the cause, ft underscored the urgency of restoring normality to Lebanon . 






















mine U.S. efforts to negotiate a cease-fire 
in Lebanon. Reagan was also disappoint¬ 
ed by Begin’s hasty rejection of a new U.S. 
peace proposal that calls for m^st of the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank to become a 
Palestinian entity associated with Jordan. 
Said an Israeli official on the eve of the ill- 
fated journey: “This will be a trip of rec¬ 
onciliation for the Prime Minister.” 

High on Begin's Washington agenda 
was an Israeli request for a foreign-aid 
package of more than $3 billion for 1983, 
up from $2.2 billion this year. To drum 
up support. Begin had planned to put 
his case before American Jewish organ¬ 
izations in Los Angeles, Dallas and 
Washington, D.C. 

Reagan was expected to give Begin a 
firm outline of American views. The Ad¬ 
ministration feels that it must show Arab 
governments that the U.S. can and will 
use its influence to make Israel more 
flexible. Says a senior U.S. diplomat: 
“We have a clear credibility problem 
that has got to be overcome by demon¬ 
strating that the U.S. will take action, 
not just mouth words, to counter Israel’s 
interests.” 

I n Reagan’s peace initiative last 
September, and again two weeks ago, 
Washington urged Begin to freeze, at 
least temporarily, the construction of all 
new settlements in the West Bank of the 
Jordan River. Says a U.S. expert: “There 
is general sentiment that the settlements 
are a direct challenge to the President 
and to the peace initiative, and the 
time has come for Reagan to reassert 
himself. Otherwise Begin will conclude 
that this Administration is a soft 
touch.” At his press conference last 
week, Reagan said he would not threaten 
Israel with sanctions, but he declared 
that the settlements were “a hindrance 
to what we’re trying to accomplish.” Rea¬ 
gan also announced that he was dispatch¬ 
ing Special Envoy Philip Habib back to 
the Middle East to helpnegotiate the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Lebanon. 

In a related effort to regain authority 
over the fractured country, the Lebanese 
parliament granted wide-ranging emer¬ 
gency powers to Prime Minister Chafik 
al-Wazzan’s new government. For six 
months, the government will be able to 
legislate without parliamentary approval 
on matters of national defense, internal 
security and reconstruction. 

Meanwhile, an investigation contin¬ 
ued into the cause of a powerful explosion 
that completely demolished the Israeli 
military headquarters in the coastal 
city of Tyre, in southern Lebanon. Ac¬ 
cording to the Israeli military command, 
the blast killed 75 Israelis and 15 Arabs. 
At week’s end two other explosions oc¬ 
curred in Beirut, leaving six dead and 18 
wounded. The incidents underscored the 
urgency of gaming Menachem Begin’s co¬ 
operation in restoring normality and sta¬ 
bility to Lebanon. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
RtfortMT hr Dougtm i Bmw/Washlngton and 


ESPIONAGE 


The Molester 


Justice for a British Spy 


the interests and security of this 
country and to the interests and security 
of our friends and allies.” With those 
words Lord Chief Justice Lane sentenced 
Geoffrey Arthur Prime, 44, to 35 years in 
prison for passing government secrets to 
the Soviet Union between 1968 and 1981. 
Prime pleaded guilty to seven counts of vi¬ 
olating Britain’s Official Secrets Act. For 
most of those 14 years, Prime worked as a 
Russian language specialist at the top-se¬ 
cret electronic intelligence center at Chel¬ 
tenham. The facility, part of a four-nation 
intelligence network that includes the 
U.S., Australia and Canada, serves as the 
nerve center for worldwide monitoring of 
Soviet communications. Prime had access 
to sensitive data on the identification of 


he was questioned in Potsdam “about 
allied activities that were top secret.” 

Prime was arrested last April for a 
sex offense involving a 14-year-old girl. 
Shortly afterward, his wife Rhona discov¬ 
ered spying equipment under a bed and 
reported it to the police. Eventually, 
Prime confessed to being both a spy and a 
sex offender. During the two-hour trial at 
London’s historic Old Bailey, Lord Lane 
sentenced Prime to an additional three 
years in prison for molesting three young 
girls. Said Lane: “Your ruthlessness is 
demonstrated not only by what you did 
with this country’s secrets but by what 
you did to those girls. You made the 
choice and you must suffer.” 

The verdict closed the government’s 
case against Prime, but opened the door to 
some troubling questions. Did Prime 
work alone or did he have an accomplice? 
Are other Soviet spies still at large within 
British intelligence? How did he slip past 
four security checks within a ten-year pe¬ 
riod? Barred by British law from discuss¬ 



Prlme shortly after Ms arrest, Inset, and arriving last week at London's Old Bailey 


His life as a Soviet mole reads like a chapter from a John le Carre novel. 


the targets of British and American sur¬ 
veillance efforts. As a senior translator at 
Cheltenham, he could have told the Sovi¬ 
ets which of their communications were 
being monitored and which codes were 
being broken. 

The court's account of Prime’s life 
as a “mole” reads like a chapter from a 
John le Carrd novel. According to a 
statement Prime gave police, he first of¬ 
fered his services to the Soviet Union in 
1968. when he was stationed with the 
Royal Air Force in West Berlin. The 
Soviets equipped Prime with a minia¬ 
ture camera, a briefcase with a secret 
compartment, coding and decoding ma¬ 
terials, money (a rather modest 10,000 
pounds over the years) and the names of 
two contacts, Igor and Valya. After 
leaving the R.A.F., Prime returned to 
London later that year to work for the 
Joint Technical Language Service. He 
continued passing secret information to 
the Soviets even after resigning his gov¬ 
ernment post at Cheltenham in 1977. 
Prime’s final meeting with Soviet agents 
came in November 1981, when, he said, 


ing the case during the trial, both the 
press and opposition members of Parlia¬ 
ment last week demanded a full explana¬ 
tion from the government of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Margaret Thatcher. Scoffed the Daily 
Express: “Our surveillance system is re¬ 
duced to a laughing stock. What has a So¬ 
viet spy to do to bring himself to the notice 
of our counterespionage—wear an 1 LOVE 
BREZHNEV badge?” 

Facing an anxious, upset House of 
Commons last week, Thatcher an¬ 
nounced that the Security Commission, 
Britain’s highest level investigative body 
in such matters, will look into the Prime 
case and make recommendations about 
anti-spy measures. Said Thatcher: “It is 
not only British interests that have been 
damaged. The damage extends to the in¬ 
terests of the United States Government. 
And, of course, the damage of our own 
and U.S. interests is damage to the Atlan¬ 
tic Alliance as a whole.” Though the full 
extent of the damage done by Prime may 
never be known, its deleterious effect on 
the reputation of Britain’s intelligence 
services was all too clear. ■ 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Tunnel Tragedy 

Mystery in the mountains 

K abul is a city in mourning. According 
to age-old custom, red banners have 
been flying throughout the capital. The 
daily 5-min. death notices broadcast by 
state-owned Radio Kabul have lasted 
from 15 to 25 min. Since the invasion in 
1979, tales of carnage have been as ubiq¬ 
uitous in Kabul as the Soviet army. This 
time, however, the Afghan capital is reel¬ 
ing from a disaster that perhaps no one 
intended. 

It happened two weeks ago, but be- 
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call for help internationally if such a di¬ 
saster had occurred," said Wafamal. But 
Western diplomatic and military sources, 
citing reports from Kabul, and Afghan 
refugee leaders in New Delhi claim that a 
major tragedy did occur. One eyewitness, 
a refugee who gave his name only as Ab¬ 
dul, was riding on a bus that was about 
65 ft. from the tunnel’s northern entrance 
when he heard an explosion. "Black, oily 
smoke started pouring out," he said. Sev¬ 
eral passengers on the bus were overcome 
by smoke, and one died. 

According to some accounts, drivers 
of cars, trucks and buses evidently contin¬ 
ued to enter the tunnel after the explosion. 
Soviet troops, fearing that the explosion 
might have been a rebel attack, reported¬ 
ly closed off both ends with tanks and 
trapped uncounted victims inside. Some 
burned to death; others were killed by 
smoke and by carbon monoxide escaping 
from vehicles whose drivers kept their en¬ 
gines idling to stay warm in the freezing 
cold. The devastation was so great that af¬ 
terward six trucks laden with bodies. 
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Before death and destruction: normal flow of traffic at the northern end of the tunnel _ 

Some died in the fire and explosion; others were killed by smoke and carbon monoxide. 


cause of restrictions on journalists moving 
about the country, word started trickling 
out only last week. According to Afghan 
refugees newly arrived in Pakistan, a fuel 
tanker in a military convoy collided with 
another military truck 70 miles north of 
Kabul, in the 1.7-mile-long Salang Tun¬ 
nel through the Hindu Kush mountains. 
Initial reports said that there was a fiery 
explosion. As many as 700 Soviet troops 
and 2,000 Afghan soldiers and civilians 
may have died. Later press estimates put 
the total number of deaths at between 500 
and 600. 

Details of the incident are sketchy. 
Abdul Wadood Wafamal, first secretary 
in the Afghan embassy in New Delhi, 
would confirm only that a “gas tanker" 
had exploded in the tunnel. Without of¬ 
fering additional information on the acci¬ 
dent, he argued against reports of enor¬ 
mous casualties. “We would have had to 


mostly Soviet troops, reportedly were 
driven away from the tunnel. 

The 18-year-old tunnel is located on 
the heavily traveled Salang Highway, a 
principal military supply route linking 
Kabul with the southern Soviet republics. 
There have been rumors for the past two 
years that Afghan rebels planned to blow 
up the tunnel. Western military and dip¬ 
lomatic sources in Pakistan said that any 
sabotage that closed the tunnel for a 
long time could severely curtail delivery 
of military supplies to the 100,000 
Soviet troops stationed in Afghanistan. 
For that reason, it is well guarded. An 
insurgent group called the Islamic Party 
belatedly claimed responsibility, but few 
diplomats took the pronouncement seri¬ 
ously. If the tragedy in the Salang 
Tunnel was more than an accident, by 
week’s end there was precious little 
evidence of it. . ■ 


EL SAIVADOR 

Mixed Signals 

Confusion over a tough speech 

i n an unusually blunt address two weeks 
ago. U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Deane Hinton angered conservative Sal¬ 
vadoran businessmen by warning them 
that U.S. military and economic aid could 
be cut off if the country did not improve 
its record on human rights. Last week the 
Administration issued conflicting signals 
on whether the speech actually represent¬ 
ed U.S, policy. "The President himself 
had questions about it," a senior White 
House aide said privately. "We drew him 
[Hinton] up pretty short." 

Trouble is, there is little evidence that 
Hinton was reprimanded for giving the 
speech, which blamed a local "mafia" for 
the murders of some 30,000 Salvadoran ci¬ 
vilians and at least six Americans over the 
past three years. The State Department 
said that the Hinton talk, which had been 
cleared in advance, represented a brief 
change in tactics but not in policy. Officials 
explained that since the election of Provi¬ 
sional President Alvaro Alfredo Magafta 
last April, the U.S. has repeatedly told El 
Salvador’s leaders that continued U.S. aid 
depended on the fulfillment of three condi¬ 
tions: 1) an improvement in the human 
rights record, 2) a continuation of the U.S.- 
backed land reform begun in 1980 and 3) a 
return to full civilian rule by 1984. 

T he message apparently did not regis¬ 
ter. Salvadoran human rights organi¬ 
zations claim that more than 400 civilians 
were murdered in September alone. Also, 
the U.S. was becoming impatient over the 
failure of El Salvador’s legal authorities to 
try a local army officer who has been ac¬ 
cused of ordering the 1981 murders of two 
U.S. land-reform experts and a Salvador¬ 
an labor leader. So the State Department 
decided to go public with its warning. 
Says a senior policymaker: "The situation 
called for a clear, public enunciation of 
our policy." State Department officials in¬ 
sist that they have heard no whisper of 
discontent from the White House about 
Hinton’s performance. Hinton also denies 
that he has been chastised by his superiors 
in the Administration. "We have a policy 
of private diplomacy and we only go pub¬ 
lic from time to time," he said last week. 
Indeed, some Salvadoran businessmen 
may have overreacted to Hinton’s speech. 
Said he: “Many Salvadorans have said to 
me, 'You know, it is too bad that you, an 
American, have said this, but Ambassa¬ 
dor, you’re right, and we're going to do 
something about it.’ ” 

Why, then, the mixed signals? Appar¬ 
ently to please some right-wing supporters 
in the U.S. who were outraged by Hinton’s ! 
directness, while placating Congress, 
which must ponder in January whether El 
Salvador has made progress on human 
rights and social reforms. ■ 
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Inscribed on a black granite wall. In order of death, a few score of the 57,939 names of Americans lost In Viet Nam 


United States 


A Homecoming at Last 

Viet Nam veterans converge on Washington in quest of catharsis and respect 


O ne man knelt, cried for a minute 
and left behind his campaign 
medals: Purple Heart, Bronze 
Star, Legion of Merit. Another, 
like many of the veterans in olive drab, 
added his name to an ad hoc battalion 
sheet someone had staked in the ground; 
he stood back, saluted, saw his reflection 
in the polished black stone, then let out a 
kind of agonized whimper before two 
buddies led him away. An Illinois mother 
ran her fingers once, twice across the 
name JERRY danay, who was killed by a 
rocket. “It makes me feel closer,” Helen 
Danay said as she remembered her son. 

They came like pilgrims, bigger 
crowds each day, to Washington’s newest 
and most unorthodox monument: the Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial. Its long walls, 
inscribed with the names of 57,939 killed 
or missing in America’s last war, are sim¬ 
ple. elegant and dignified, everything the 
Viet Nam War was not. By the end of last 
week the adjacent ground was a fringe of 
; ,j|riyate memorial icons: messages in ink 
glitter, photographs, candles, 


tiny flags and hundreds of flowers. Virgin¬ 
ian Larry Cox, one of four survivors from 
a 27-man platoon, found the black granite 
chilling. Still, he said, “it’s a first step to 
remind America of what we did.” 

Cox was one of 15,000 veterans who 
made their way to the capital last week 
for the National Salute to Viet Nam 
Veterans, an event organized by the ex¬ 
soldiers for themselves. The gathering 
sometimes seemed conventional: patriotic 
eulogies, American Legion caps, martial 
music and maudlin, affectionate reunions 
of old platoon chums. But the convocation 
had an edge, a sense of catharsis, mainly 
because it was large and public. In the 
end, with a splendidly ragtag march down 
Constitution Avenue and the dedication 
of the Veterans Memorial, the spectacle 
seemed like the national homecoming the 
country had never offered. 

Until recently, acknowledging Viet 
Nam veterans in such showy fashion 
would have connoted approval of the 
nightmarish war. However, “within the 
soul of each Viet Nam veteran,” says Max 


Cleland, who lost both legs and a forearm 
in the war and headed the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration under Jimmy Carter, “there 
is probably something that says. 'Bad war, 
good soldier.’ ’’ Their fellow Americans 
are only now coming to appreciate that 
distinction and, as Cleland says, “separate 
the war from the warrior.” Mike Mullings 
of Bethany, Okla., a medic in Viet Nam, 
agrees that “things are changing. It might 
sound corny, but people have become a 
little more caring. It feels pretty good.” 

The last time so many people con¬ 
verged on Washington, all with Viet Nam 
on their minds, was to condemn the war 
and the U.S. Government. Then, as now, 
many of the visitors wore blue jeans, 
beards and long hair. Thirteen years ago 
this month at the antiwar March Against 
Death, the demonstrators invented a per¬ 
fect piece of moral theater by reciting, one 
at a time, the names of 40,000 Americans 
who had been killed up to then. Last 
Wednesday morning, in a chapel at 
Washington’s National Cathedral, the 
bleak recitation began again, and it 
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seemed all the more powerful. There was 
now a final tally; most of the 230 readers 
had friends or kin among the dead, and a 
complicated sadness had replaced the ag¬ 
itprop bitterness of November 1969. Da¬ 
vid DeChant, 35, a former Marine Corps 
sergeant who spent 31 months in Viet 
Nam, started with the A’s: “David Aasen, 
Jose Abara, Richard Abbate ...” The 
spare eulogy took the better part of three 
days, 1,000 names an hour, with only a 
few hours respite each morning. One 
reader was Caroline Baum, 26, a Quaker 
from Syracuse, N.Y. Said she after her 25 
minutes at the altar: “Whether you be¬ 
lieve in war or not, you should honor the 
dead who fought in it.” 

For 20 minutes, from Burd to Burris, 
Ronald and Nancy Reagan sat in the cha¬ 
pel. To the dismay of some veterans, it 
was the President's only participation in 
the week’s salute, and on his way out of 
the chapel, he could not resist putting an 
ideological point on the proceedings: “We 
are beginning to appreciate that they 
were fighting for a just cause.” 

Indeed, for all the deliberate notes of 
reconciliation, politicized discord swirled 
around the centerpiece of the week’s 
events: the Veterans Memorial. Three 
years ago, Labor Department Bureaucrat 
Jan Scruggs, a former Army corporal, 
decided that he and his fellow Viet Nam 
veterans needed palpable, permanent rec¬ 
ognition in Washington, their own monu¬ 
ment in the city of monuments. His Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial Fund (v.v.M.F.) 
persuaded Congress to assign them two 
acres on the Mall, got 500,000 donors to 
give $7 million and managed to attract 
1,421 entries to a professionally judged 
design competition. v.v.M.F. wanted a 
“reflective and contemplative” memori¬ 
al with an “emphasis ... on those 
who died”—including a display of their 
names—and “without political or mili¬ 
tary content.” Maya Ying Lin, then a 
Yale architecture student, won the com¬ 
petition with her subtle, somber design, 
which looks like manicured stone ram¬ 
parts: two angled walls, each 250 ft. long, 
sloping down into the ground from a 
height of 10 ft. at their junction. The 
carved names of the dead begin and end 
at the apex, arranged in the order of their 
deaths from 1959 to 1975. 

Not everyone likes the memorial. For 
more than a year, some have snarled that 
its blackness and abstract unorthodoxy 
make it a humiliating antiwar mockery. 
“Too bad it wasn’t a simple war,” says 
Scruggs wearily. “Then we could put up a 
heroic statue of a couple of Marines and 
leave it at that.” (Indeed, next year, to sat¬ 
isfy the critics, a flag and statue of three 
Viet Nam foot soldiers will be implanted 
nearby.) Virginia Veteran Jim Borland 
saw the memorial on Veterans Day and 
found it “full of ambivalence,” like the 
country’s attitude toward the war. 

Most who visited the quasi-under- 
ground memorial last week had simpler, 
visceral reactions. Said former Marine 
David Zien of Medford, Wis.: “My chest 
was hollow, and I was a bit limp. It just 
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overwhelms you.” Friends and kin looked 
for names, aided by roving guides carry¬ 
ing alphabetized directories Minerva 
Peyton said she had come from Elsah, Ill., 
to “honor my son,” dead for twelve years. 
She visited National Cathedral on Friday 
at 3 a.m. to hear William Peyton's name, 
and she liked the severe granite memori¬ 
al. “It's not ostentatious/’ she said Nearly 
everyone ran their hands over the carved 
letters of familiar names 

V.V.M.F. Chairman Jack Wheeler, a 
West Point graduate and Yale-educated 
lawyer, thinks the memorial, discomfort¬ 
ing or not, marks a turning point. Says he: 
“It exposes, and thereby ends, the denial 
that has characterized the country's reac¬ 
tion to the war It is probably/' he ven¬ 
tures, “the single most important step in 
the process of healing and redemption " 

B ut the week in Washington was 
not all gravely introspective 
In Georgetown restaurants and 
funky taverns, the war's survivors 
celebrated that survival The lobby of the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel, for instance, 
was turned into a sort of nonstop cash- 
bar bivouac. Hundreds of vets, mainly 
Army, swarmed and shouted (“Airborne? 
Whoa!”) with drinks in hand. 

One room upstairs at the Sheraton 
was close and smoky, the emotional tone 
jangly Here was a weeper, there a grin¬ 
ning josher, and everywhere beer bottles 
and nervous wives. For the two dozen for¬ 
mer Special Forces men jammed into the 
hotel suite for their reunion, many 
! dressed in fatigues, there had clearly nev¬ 
er been a Veterans Day quite like this. 
“How are the Green Berets different?” 
piped up former Sergeant Mark Atchison. 
Tougher? Smarter? No. “We believed it. 
We tried to win their hearts and minds. 
We never called ’em ‘gooks/ ” An instant 
later at the bar an argument about a 
shoulder patch turned into an abortive 
brawl “A lot of people here/' suggested 
Russ Lindley, a long-haired ex-para- 
trooper, “are letting it out for the 
first time.” 

There was a curious pastiche of a 
show at Constitution Hall, almost as con¬ 
fused as the war Jimmy Stewart read a 
letter from the fatherless son of a Viet 
Nam casualty, Carol Lawrence recited 
The Story of the Battle Hymn of the Repub¬ 
lic, and erstwhile Starlet Chris Noel re¬ 
created the Armed Forces Radio show 
she had broadcast to U.S. servicemen in 
Indochina during the 1960s. During inter¬ 
mission, retired General William West¬ 
moreland, commander of U.S. forces in 
Viet Nam from 1964 to 1968, signed auto¬ 
graphs. The hardest working star was 
Wayne Newton, who flew in from Las Ve¬ 
gas and performed gratis For 90 minutes, 
he played the banjo and trumpet, sang 
soul songs and Danke Schdn, danced and 
winked. Said one Wisconsin vet: “I 
wouldn't have picked Wayne Newton. 
Idon't know why we re here either.” 

^ Saturday’s three-hour parade down 


Constitution Avenue, led by Westmore¬ 
land, was the vets’ own show. The 15,000, 
in uniforms and civvies, walked among 
floats, bands and baton twirlers. The flag- 
waving crowds even cheered. 

Around the country, in fact, Viet 
Nam veterans sense a growing accep¬ 
tance, an accommodation that owes more 
to plain human respect and less and less 
to pity. Washington's is not the only mon¬ 
ument. Last week in downtown Chicago a 
commemorative fountain was dedicated, 
and in Vermont, Interstate 89 last month 
became Viet Nam Veterans Memorial 
Highway On the courthouse lawn in 
Glasgow, Ky. (pop. 13,000), the brand 
new black granite marker is still awaiting 
the names of Barren County's two dozen 
Viet Nam dead 

“Viet Nam veterans," says Stan Hor¬ 
ton, a former Marine pilot, “used to 
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“People have become a little more caring. ” 

be like cops—no one was comfortable 
around us. People are now more willing to 
listen ” Horton is director of the Houston 
chapter of the Viet Nam Veterans Lead¬ 
ership Program (V.V I .P.), which was 
founded with a modest Government grant 
last year to foster self-helping voluntarism 
among the vets. The main goals: to get 
one another jobs and burnish their collec¬ 
tive reputation. “There’s a degree of en¬ 
lightenment now on the part of employ¬ 
ers,” says Stewart Roth, supervisor of 
veterans' job programs for California. 
“They're coming around.” Only a small 
fraction of the war’s veterans, after all, 
came home with serious emotional prob¬ 
lems, even though for a decade the Viet 
Nam veteran has been portrayed in films 
and on TV as a doped-up maniac itching 
to mow down strangers. More and more, 
says Horton, the public is “seeing vets 
not as baby killers but, at worst, as 
dupes—and, at best, as people who did 
their patriotic duty.” Yet the veterans re¬ 


main wary. “The shift in America’s mood 
is a subtle one,” says Steve Bailey, a Hous¬ 
ton doctor and volunteer counselor of Viet 
Nam veterans. “The vets I talk to are 
waiting to see if the feeling endures past 
Armistice Day.” 

For many veterans, sheer good will is 
not good enough. Larry Hill, an unem¬ 
ployed former Marine from the Watts dis¬ 
trict of Los Angeles, derides last week’s 
affair in Washington as “a pacification 
tactic.” In New York City’s Bedford- 
Stuyvesant neighborhood, itself a combat 
zone, Larry Smith is equally acid: “We 
don’t need that statue. We need some 
jobs.” He lost his left leg in Viet Nam, and 
he believes he was contaminated by the 
defoliant Agent Orange. 

A tiny minority of Viet Nam veterans 
were exposed to Agent Orange. Yet the 
Veterans Administration’s handling of 
the issue has ranged from indifferent to 
slipshod, and serves for the veterans as a 
vivid example of Government callous¬ 
ness. Dioxin, the toxic ingredient in 
Agent Orange, has been linked with skin 
diseases, birth defects and cancer. Yet, ac¬ 
cording to reports last month by both the 
Genera] Accounting Office and the Office 
of Technology Assessment, the VA has 
been inexcusably reluctant to study the ef¬ 
fects of Agent Orange and has provided 
only cursory, inadequate medical exams 
for the 95,000 men who have asked to be 
tested. The VA has also refused to pay any 
disability benefits on grounds of Agent 
Orange exposure. 

The Reagan Administration this year 
proposed cutting $328 million from Viet 
Nam veterans’ benefit programs, includ¬ 
ing all money for Operation Outreach, 
under which more than 100 storefront 
centers have been opened to provide 
counseling for troubled vets. “Americans 
may be changing their feelings about 
vets,” concedes Tom Liddell, a Houston 
attorney and former Air Force captain, 
“but the change in mood is not going to af¬ 
fect the vets until people put money where 
their mouths are.” 

F ifty years ago last summer, the 
“Bonus Army" of World War I 
veterans gathered in Washington 
during the Depression and vainly 
demanded a lump-sum payment 13 years 
before it was due. Like the Bonus Army, 
the men (and 8,000 women) who served in 
Viet Nam want certain concrete consider¬ 
ations from their Government, particular¬ 
ly a full Agent Orange inquiry. They also 
want a far more diffuse and difficult kind 
of recognition: national respect. If the war 
they were sent to fight makes it almost 
impossible for Viet Nam veterans to be 
hailed as heroes, they are at least no long¬ 
er made to feel like pariahs. One of them, 
DeChant, is hopeful, if not jubilant. “It’s 
like any traumatic event,” he says. “In or¬ 
der to really deal with it, the nation had to 
have some distance. Now, I think, it has 
got it.” —ByKartAndoroom R'•ported 
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SOME OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
PASSENGERS FLY CARGO CLASS. 


and specially designed Cargo services anything else to Karachi, Caracas, Cairo 
will make the most complicated Cargo or anywhere else, 
problems plane and simple. So next time you have a Cargo headache, 

Air Erance can Cargo cars, carpets, why not do a bit of plane thinking 

carrots, caribous, caravans, caramels, The French can Cargo anything anywhere 
cardigans, carburetors, Carravagios or - and at very competitive prices. 

AIR 


Whether you’re a priceless painting or a 
prize horse, an imperial cognac or a famous 
racing car team you’ll find Air France Cargo 
Class the quickest and most efficient way 
to travel the world. Our world-wide net¬ 
work of specially trained Cargo technicians 








Nature has made Brazil a major 
producer of hydroelectric power. 
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Perhaps what is most 
extraordinary about the 
beautiful Iguacu Falls is not 
its vertical drop of 250 feet, but 
rather its ability to generate 
9,500 MW of energy for Brazil's 
120 million inhabitants. 

Today, scattered across Brazil's 
8.5 million square kilometers, 
are other natural attractions 
like Iguacu, all helping to 
develop the nation s industrial 
might. 

Thanks in part to these natural 
assets, the average yearly 
increase in Brazil’s Gross 
National Product has been one 
of the highest in the world. Per 
capita income last year was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 


Between 1970 and 1980, 
agricultural production 
increased 66.7%. Now, Brazil is 
close to becoming the second 
largest food exporter in the 
world. In addition, other key 
exports include aircraft, ships, 
automobiles, shoes, textiles, 
household appliances, diverse 
technology... and other 
products and services to 
markets throughout the world. 
Brazil needs a bank that can 
keep pace with such dynamic 
progress. 

And Banco do Brasil has been 
keeping pace, ever since it 
opened its first foreign branch 
in 1941. Today, 70 Banco do 
Brasil offices are in business to 
serve you in virtually all of the 
world's key financial centers. 


In Brazil alone, there are more 
than 2,000 Banco do Brasil 
branches to accommodate your 
every business need. In each, 
you will find all of the support 
and expertise required to help 
create and close business 
dealings with your Brazilian 
counterparts. 

Banco do Brasil is the main 
financial agent of the Brazilian 
nation. Rely on its experience 
to show you all that Brazil has 
to offer in the way of business 
transactions, investments, and 
mutually profitable joint 
ventures. 


Ybur gateway tobusiMts in BnmL 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN BRAZIL • BRANCHES AND OFFICES IN ABIDJAN • AMSTERDAM • ANTOFAGASTA • ASUNCION • ATLANTA * BARCELONA 
BOGOTA • BRUSSELS - BUENOS AIRES • CAIRO • CARACAS • CASABLANCA • CHICAGO • COCHABAMBA • COLON • CONCEPCION ’ DAKAR • DALLAS 
FRANKFURT • GENEVA • GRAND CAYMAN • HAMBURG • HOUSTON • LAGOS • LA PAZ • LIBREVILLE • LIMA • LISBON • LONDON • LOS ANGELES • MACAO 
MADRID • MANAMA • MENDOZA • MEXICO CITY • MIAMI • MILAN • MONTEVIDEO • MONTEVIDEO (OLD CITY) • NEW YORK • OPORTO • PANAMA 
PARIS • PARIS (OPERA) • PAYSANDU • PUERTO PRESIDENTE STROESSNER • QUITO • RIVERA * ROME • ROTTERDAM • SAN FRANCISCO • SAN JUAN 
4 SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA ' SANTIAGO ' SINGAPORE • STOCKHOLM • SYDNEY • TEHRAN • TOKYO • TORONTO • TUNIS • VALENCIA • VALPARAISO 
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Wrestling with Social Security _ 

A Government commission sizes up a gigantic political problem 



N eeded: $150 billion to 
$200 billion over the next 
seven years. That is the stag¬ 
gering sum that the Social Se¬ 
curity system must raise in 
new revenues, or save out of 
future benefit payments, if it 
is to be certain that it can keep 
checks rolling out to 36 mil¬ 
lion Americans between 1983 
and *89. Or so the eight Re¬ 
publicans and seven Demo¬ 
crats who make up the Na¬ 
tional Commission on Social 
Security Reform agreed last 
week, in a public meeting for 
once refreshingly free of par¬ 
tisan rancor. 

Now comes the tough de¬ 
cision: figuring out some com- Chairman Greenspan 
bination of tax boosts and 
limits on future benefit increases that cy,gr< 
might actually yield the money. As all pol- lion fi 

iticians (including the four Senators and with i 
th ree Congressmen who serve on the com- T 
mission) know too well, any effective mea- exhai 

sures will raise howls of anguish from the quenc 
young who pay the taxes, the elderly who one fi 
dread any limit on benefits, or both. As ex- to “be 

pected, the commission reached no agree- ing pj 
ment last week. It has until Dec. 31 to sub- taxes! 
mit its recommendations, and then it may But as 
file majority and minority reports. Fullei 

Whatever the commission rccom- icits 1 
mends, the task of getting agreement be- “then 
tween President Ronald Reagan and Con- T 
gress will be made no easier by the ommi 
passions aroused in the mid-term election hired 
campaign, during which many Democrats rity sj 
accused Republicans of plotting to cut 
present Social Security benefits. The 
G.O.P. resentment raised by that charge ^ 
echoed in Reagan's news conference last 
week. The President complained that el- 7M 
derly people “have been frightened to 
death” and assured them that “I know of v — 
no one, and especially me. who would sup- 
port” any outright cut in benefits. Kg§£ 

Still, the tenor of the commission's dis- (pE 
cussions indicates that the problem may at 1 

last be faced realistically. The reason is ob- * / 

vious: the day when Social Security is ex- k 
pected to run out of money is close enough jj 

to force painful choices. The trust fund on 
which Social Security pension checks are 
drawn had to borrow $600 million from ■ 
the separate Medicare and disability funds ErC 

to write the checks that went out Nov. 3. ■re 
Robert A. Myers, executive director of the 
commission, estimates that the fund will ■ifej 
have to borrow upwards of $11 billion ^■R 
more to get through the first six months of 
1983. Accordingly, Commission Chair- Wa J 

man Alan Greenspan had little difficulty HE 
winning agreement on the $ 150 billion to 
$200 billion figure. That is an estimate of 
how much the collections of the Social Se- * No 0 


curity payroll tax may fall 
short in providing for benefit 
payments, and is based on 
rathei gloomy assumptions 
about what might happen 
to inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment. Under more optimistic 
economic suppositions, the 
seven-year deficit might be as 
low as $70 billion. 

But even the politicians on 
the commission were unwill¬ 
ing to gamble that an econom¬ 
ic boom would save them from 
difficult decisions. New York 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, a Democrat who last 
year leveled a charge of “polit¬ 
ical terrorism” against those 
nspan who said that Social Security 
was on the brink of bankrupt¬ 
cy, groused that the $ 150 billion to $200 bil¬ 
lion figure was too high, but he went along 
with it “in the interest of harmony.” 

The commission's staff has prepared 
exhaustive figures on the financial conse¬ 
quences of dozens of possible steps. The 
one favored by lobbyists for the elderly is 
to “borrow” from general revenues (mean¬ 
ing primarily those generated by income 
taxes) any funds that may be necessary. 
But as Commission Member Mary Fa Ivey 
Fuller commented, in an era of budget def¬ 
icits that could hit $200 billion a year, 
“there are no general revenues” to spare. 

The commission seems likely to rec¬ 
ommend forcing all federal employees 
hired in 1984 or later into the Social Secu¬ 
rity system. But even if state and local em- 
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Gray Panther* protesting outside meeting 

4 No ifs, no ands, no buts 


! ployees were included (a step of dubious 
constitutionality), that would raise $35 bil¬ 
lion in new revenues by 1989—nowhere 
near enough. The commission staffidenti- 
fied only three main possible solutions: 

* Speed up payroll-tax boosts. The lead¬ 
ing idea is to put into effect by 1984 in¬ 
creases that are now scheduled to be 
spread out through 1990. Estimated reve¬ 
nue increase: $135 billion over the next 
seven years. 

► Limit future benefit increases. Benefits, 
which are tied to the Consumer Price In¬ 
dex, have shot up much more rapidly than 
have tax collections, which are held down 
by widespread unemployment. The chief 
idea for reform: put a 4% cap on increases 
in 1983 and '84, and thereafter link benefit 
rises not to the CPI but to increases in aver¬ 
age wages, less 1.5%. That is, if wages went 
up 6%, benefits would rise 4.5%. Antici¬ 
pated saving: $ 180 billion. 

► Impose income taxes on half of Social 
Security benefits (because they are paid for 
by taxes levied on employers, rather than 
on workers) and put the money raised 
back into the pension trust fund. Estimat¬ 
ed revenue increase: $ 134 billion. 

All these ideas provoke bitter opposi¬ 
tion. “Nothing is really desirable to do,” 
Greenspan admitted. Many Republicans 
strongly resist the idea of tax increases, 
and they apparently include the President. 
At his news conference, Reagan remarked 
that “more people working for a living to¬ 
day are paying a higher Social Security tax 
than they are income tax.” His point: So¬ 
cial Security taxes are already a heavy bur¬ 
den on lower-income workers, and on the 
economy in general. 

M any Democrats are equally loath to 
limit benefit increases. They are un¬ 
der pressure from the elderly, who have an 
exaggerated fear that if their pension 
checks do not keep pace with inflation 
they will be reduced to eating cat food. 
Members of the Gray Panthers, who dem¬ 
onstrated outside the meeting, chanted, 
“No ifs, no ands, no buts, no cost-of-living 
cuts.” In fact, there is evidence that put¬ 
ting a cap on benefits would be justified. 
Tying Social Security payments to infla¬ 
tion amounts to a huge transfer of wealth 
from the young, whose earnings are not 
similarly protected, to the aged, only about 
15% of whom are classified by the Govern¬ 
ment as poor—roughly the same propor¬ 
tion as in the entire U.S. population. 

In any case, no one step is likely to be 
sufficient. Republicans will have to agree 
to some tax increases, and Democrats will 
have to swallow some limit on benefits. If 
lawmakers cannot muster the political 
nerve to make these changes, they will run 
the risk of letting Social Security go broke. 
And the anger aroused by any possible so¬ 
lution would be nothing compared with | 
the fury that voters would vent in the poll¬ 
ing booth against any politicians who al¬ 
lowed that to happen. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Mayo Gorey and Manna Saddler / 
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Reagan responding to post-election questions at press conference 


Interp reting the N ew Moderation 

Congress and Reagan adjust their course by the voters’ compass 


F rom the cloistered political scientist 
spinning academic theories about 
ideological trends to the clubhouse party 
pro grubbing for fresh clues on how to 
elect future candidates, various experts 
will be mulling for months over the minu¬ 
tiae of the 1982 election returns. What 
matters in practical national terms, how¬ 
ever, is how the politicians in power inter¬ 
pret the sentiments expressed by voters 
on Nov. 2, and how those millions of often 
clashing voices translate into calls for spe¬ 
cific courses of governmental action. Last 
week there was an emerging consensus 
among leading politicians, based as much 
on intuition as solid evidence, about what 
a majority of voters want. 

In broadest terms. White House strat¬ 
egists and leaders of both parties in Con¬ 
gress view the voter message as being 
aimed primarily at the nation's economic 
mess. The voters are seen as less interest¬ 
ed in blaming anyone than in having 
something done about the situation. They 
want unemployment alleviated, the reces¬ 
sion ended, the huge deficits curtailed— 
and they want this done without refueling 
inflation. That is a tall order, of course, 
but far from a controversial one. All poli¬ 
ticians applaud those goals; the problem is 
how to reach them. 

By the politicians’ estimate, the voters 
are relatively unconcerned about ideolo¬ 
gy, wary of dogmatism and extremes, and 
interested solely in results. “They don't 
care about supply-side or Keynesian eco¬ 
nomics." explains one presidential aide. 
‘They will be dissatisfied with either one 
until they see Government working for 
rthttfey until they see a meaningful im- 
*mpment in their lives." The lesson for 
H^ylt^Reagan, says one of his political 


strategists, is that the election pressures 
should nudge him toward a greater prag¬ 
matism but no abandonment of his basic 
course. What the voters gave the Presi¬ 
dent, in this adviser's view, was “a good, 
strong tweak in the nose." 

But what does that signify for specific 
economic policies? The politicians were 
drawing some tentative conclusions: 

Unemployment. The rising national un¬ 
employment rate hurt Republican candi¬ 
dates more than any other single issue. 
One result of this political chastening has 
been a surprising bipartisan consensus on 
some type of federal jobs program. In the 
lame-duck congressional session starting 
Nov. 29, the Democrats plan to introduce 
a bill to create some 600,000 jobs by 
rebuilding the nation's decaying high¬ 
ways, bridges, sewers and mass-transit 
systems. Sponsored by Wisconsin Demo¬ 
cratic Congressman Henry Reuss, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, it 
would be financed by scaling back Rea¬ 
gan's planned increases in defense spend¬ 
ing and curtailing portions of his 1983 tax 
cuts. At his press conference last week, 
the President seemed receptive to a simi¬ 
lar program that had been proposed a 
year ago by Transportation Secretary 
Drew Lewis. It would support about 
300,000 jobs and be funded by some $5 
billion from a 5c-per-gaJ. increase in 
the federal gas tax, which is now 4c. Rea¬ 
gan called this prospective rise a “user 
fee," and said he did not consider the 
Lewis plan a “job-creating proposal" as 
such. Indeed, with 11.6 million workers 
unemployed, these programs would be 
mainly symbolic gestures toward easing 
the problem. 


Social Programs. There was no notable 
demand for a restoration of the Reagan 
budget cuts in social services. “This elec¬ 
tion was a call for moderation and modifi¬ 
cation, not for a return to old-style liberal¬ 
ism," conceded California Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston, an old-style liber¬ 
al. Agreed an aide to House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: “The Democrats are wary of get¬ 
ting caught again in tax, tax, spend, 
spend." At the same time, however, there 
was nothing in the election results to sug¬ 
gest that voters wanted deeper cuts in so¬ 
cial outlays. 

Defense Spending. Judging by their con¬ 
cern over stratospheric federal deficits 
and their lack of enthusiasm for slashing 
social programs much further, the voters 
seemed to be indicating a willingness to 
pare the military budget. At least that is 
the interpretation of congressional lead¬ 
ers in both parties, who would like to scale 
back Reagan’s projected increase from 
10% a year to 5%. Because inflation has 
cooled, they argue, the increase in real 
terms would be as large as originally 
planned. Reagan has been holding out 
for his specified dollar amounts, regard¬ 
less of lowered inflation, but at his press 
conference he sounded as though he 
might be willing to yield. The Adminis¬ 
tration, he said, is looking to see “if there 
are savings that can be made" without 
setting back efforts to close the “window 
of vulnerability” that supposedly exists 
because of Soviet superiority in some stra¬ 
tegic nuclear weapons. 

Tax Cuts. Legislators see no clear signal 
in the election results of how voters feel 
about Reagan's impending third-year tax 
cut in 1983. Agreed one presidential ad¬ 
viser: “I don't think the American public 
said raise or don’t raise taxes." To help 
close the deficit. Democrats hope either to 
cancel the cut or to limit its benefits to 
$700 per taxpayer, thus preventing it from 
helping high-income earners even more. 
Reagan seems determined to hold out 
against any further dilution of his tax pro¬ 
gram, after having gone along with a large 
tax increase earlier this year. Indeed, in 
discussing the possible increase in the gas 
tax, he stressed that “it isn’t anything that 
would in any way reduce the incentive 
features of our tax cuts.” 

Political experts see the election 
returns as ambiguous enough to give leg¬ 
islators and the President considerable 
freedom in the tactics to be pursued in 
getting the nation out of its economic 
doldrums. But they read one demand 
as commendably clear: it is time for 
the politicians and the President to 
stop their partisan bickering and work to¬ 
gether for the general welfare. Whether 
Democrat Tip O’Neill or Republican 
Ronald Reagan has fully heard that elec¬ 
tion message will become clear in the 
months ahead. — ByEdMegnttton. 

Reported by Dougba Brow end Even Thome*/ 
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Deadly Smoke 


Twenty-eight die in jail fire 

W hen former Mental Patient Robert 
E. Pates became rowdy outside 
Amelia’s Lounge in Biloxi, Miss., local 
police charged him with public drunken¬ 
ness and held him in the only padded cell 
in the Harrison County jail. “We decided 
to arrest him rather than let him hurt 
himself or somebody else/' explained 
William Reynolds, one of the arresting of¬ 
ficers. Less than 36 hours later, Reynolds' 
good intentions turned to tragedy. A fire 
that may have started in the urethane 
padding of Pates’ cell pumped oily black 
smoke throughout the jail, killing 28 pris¬ 
oners and injuring 60 other people, in¬ 
cluding fire fighters and policemen. 

Among those overcome was Jailer 
Tom Miller, 43, who passed out after an¬ 
swering Pales' early-morning cries and 
freeing prisoners in the facility’s north cell 
block. He was dragged to safety, but his 
keys, needed to free othci inmates, were 
lost, forcing rescuers in tow trucks to 
wrench doors from walls and bars from 
windows. “In that south cell block," said 
Policeman Dan Russell, “nearly all of 
them were dead." Some inmates tried to 
save themselves from the deadly smoke 
by stuffing rags beneath their cell doors. 
Others, said Prisoner Charlie Acevedo, 
“wrapped their faces with wet towels or 
got in a shower and put wet blankets over 
them. The ones that didn’t died." 

Pates reportedly told investigators 
that he fell asleep in his 7-ft. by 8-ft. isola¬ 
tion cell while smoking a cigarette, which 
he had against jail regulations. The fire 
was extinguished in seven minutes, but 
lingering black smoke continued to fell 
prisoners. Pates, 31, was one of the first to 
be freed from the north cell block, and es¬ 
caped with minor burns. 

The blaze prompted criticism of Mis¬ 
sissippi's Republican Congressman Trent 
Lott, who represents the 
Biloxi area. He stepped 
in last year to halt Jus¬ 
tice Department inspec¬ 
tion of the state's often 
overcrowded local jails 
because he fell it was 
the state's responsioility. 
Last week the Justice 
Department pledged 
publicly to investigate 
conditions at the Harri- 
RobertE. Pates son County jail, an 18- 
year-old facility that was 
filled to near peak capacity the night of 
the fire. 

Pates was charged with capital mur¬ 
der, which carries the death sentence. He 
was being held without bond and watched 
around the clock at the Gulfport, Miss. Jail. 
Said Biloxi Policeman Nathan LeBlanc, 
who dragged at least 14 prisoners from the 
lethal fumes: “You arrest somebody and 
put him in jail. You expect him to be all 
right the next day. Then something like 
this happens. It makes you feel so bad.” ■ 


The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

Locking Eyes at tha Top 

N o single human relationship in this world is as important as that between the 
President of the United States and the man who leads the Soviet Union. 
They grope for an understanding of each other through 4,800 miles of political 
static, at once drawn together by necessity and fascination and held apart by cul¬ 
tural suspicion and government bureaucracy. Their personalities become sum¬ 
maries of nations too vast and complex to understand in the whole. 

Government at the top is human analysis. The leaders of the two superpow¬ 
ers try to discern each other's intentions and resolve, hoping to leave impressions 
of their own self-confidence and strength. At great distances, through diplomats 
and letters, the task is nearly impossible; in the face-to-face encounters at sum¬ 
mits there is a chance for better understanding, even a cautious friendship. 

Regrettably, Ronald Reagan and Leonid Brezhnev had never talked. The half 
a dozen letters that Reagan received from Brezhnev were stiff and cool. He re¬ 
mained in the eyes of Reagan a Communist bully. Richard Nixon, who spent days 
with the Soviet leader, caught the glint of a realist in Brezhnev, a man struggling 
within his own system to cool hot heads, a man sometimes mellowed by the memo¬ 
ries of his father's admonition to bring peace to the world. There was a human bond. 
Before he went off to meet Nikita Khrushchev in 1961, John Kennedy read 




President Johnson and Premier Kosygin Hi 1967: a Texas stare-down 

every speech of Khrushchev's that had been recorded in the West. In case the So¬ 
viet leader tried to mislead him, Kennedy wanted to remind Khrushchev of his 
earlier statements. J.F.K. took a model of the warship U.S.S. Constitution, which 
was launched in 1797, to try to drive home the point that in previous centuries 
warfare touched few people while today it could obliterate whole societies. Ken¬ 
nedy found himself studying Khrushchev's clothes, his pudgy hands, his abrupt 
movements, his moments of insecurity followed by explosive laughter. Khru¬ 
shchev, 67, bragged that the U.S.S.R. was a young nation. Kennedy, 44, told him 
to look across the table if he wanted to see youth. 

Khrushchev evidently decided Kennedy could be pushed around, and so he 
ordered nuclear missiles placed in Cuba. Khrushchev badly misread Kennedy. 
Eighteen years later Brezhnev measured Jimmy Carter during the Vienna sum¬ 
mit of 1979; he subsequently decided that the Soviets could invade Afghanistan 
without serious consequences. 

In 1967 at Glassboro, N.J., Lyndon Johnson met Alexei Kosygin, one of the 
reigning triumvirate that replaced Khrushchev. Johnson devised an elaborate 
form of body language in an effort to convince Kosygin that he was dealing with 
a tough Texan. L.B.J. gave the Soviet one of his crusher handshakes, then hov¬ 
ered over the shorter Kosygin. Convinced that eye contact was a measure of a 
man’s determination, Johnson locked eyes with Kosygin at one crucial point. 
Needing a sip of coffee, L.BJ. felt for his cup on the table rather than release his 
visual grip on Kosygin, who finally blinked and looked away. Johnson thought 
this singular human triumph was important. Perhaps it was. If some day we ever 
get a glimpse of Kremlin papers, we may find an unusual report from Kosygin on 
the day he locked eyes with Lyndon Johnson. 

Whether or not Johnson left his mark on his adversary is beside the point. 
The important thing isthathe and Kosygin were able to sit down andstee each 
otherup. In thcaie m^ the superpowers, a President is bet- 
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Education 


“Lightning Before My Eyes” 

How one obsessed visionary brought a dead language to life 


L ike some of the wilder prophets of the 
Old Testament—like Hosea or Micah 
or perhaps Jeremiah—Eliezer Perelman 
was a visionary possessed by one irresist¬ 
ible idea. He even spoke once of the tran¬ 
scendent moment in which it came to 
him: "Suddenly, like lightning before my 
eyes, my thoughts flew across the Balkans 
... to Palestine, and 1 heard a ... voice 
calling to me: The revival of Israel and its 
language in the land of its forefathers!’ 1 

Who was Eliezer Perelman to hear 
such a voice and think such thoughts? A 
nobody, a young scholar in Vilna, on the 
Baltic coast of what was then the Russian 
empire, the land of the pogrom. Perelman 
knew Russian, French and German, but 
what bewitched him was Hebrew, the 
scriptural language that he had first 
learned from a tutor at the age of three. 
Ever since the Jews were driven from Ro¬ 
man Palestine in A.D. 135, Hebrew had 
survived only as a literary language, pri¬ 
marily of prayer; nobody had actually 
spoken it in everyday affairs for centuries. 
It did not even have words for such mun¬ 
dane things as pencils or forks. 

He, Eliezer Perelman, would change 
all that. He started by changing his name 
to Ben-Yehuda, meaning Son of Judea, 



and at 23 he sailed with his new wife 
Dvorah to the Ottoman Empire’s prov¬ 
ince of Palestine. Hebrew today is the 
mother tongue of 3 million Israelis, but 
when Ben-Yehuda landed, there were 
fewer than 25,000 Jews in Palestine, and 
most of them spoke Arabic, Yiddish or 
the Spanish-Jewish dialect known as La- 
dino. Exactly 100 years ago, in August, 
Dvorah gave birth to a son in Jerusalem. 
Ben-Yehuda named him Ben-Zion and 
vowed that he would become the first 
baby since Roman times to learn Hebrew 
as his mother tongue. 

It is not easy to address 
an infant solely in the lan¬ 
guage of the Old Testament. 

Ben-Yehuda had to keep in¬ 
venting words: buba (doll), 
glida (ice cream), mimkhata 
(handkerchief). When more 
children appeared (eleven in 
all), they too had to speak en¬ 
tirely in the dead language 
that Ben-Yehuda was almost 
single handedly bringing 
back to life. Recalls his 
daughter Dola Ben-Yehuda 
Wittman, now 75: "Some¬ 
times the other children 
would mock us because they 
didn’t understand the He¬ 
brew words we were using.” 

Mockery was only the 
Orthodox rabbis denounced 
da’s peculiar obsession as a defilement 
of the language of Scripture. Some fa¬ 
natics who heard young Ben-Zion talk¬ 
ing to his dog in Hebrew seized the dog 
and killed it. There were other kinds of 
opposition as well. Immigrants who had 
been nurtured in Yiddish clung emo¬ 
tionally to the language of the Diaspora. 
Even Zionist Leader Theodor Herd 
rejected Ben-Yehuda’s campaign as 
impractical. 

Prophets transcend practicality, and 
Ben-Yehuda labored on. He started Je¬ 
rusalem’s first Hebrew newspaper in 
1883; he founded in 1889 what is now 
the authoritative Hebrew Language 
Academy: he published in 1909 what 
would eventually become (in 1959) the 
16-volume standard dictionary of He¬ 
brew. Among his first and most impor¬ 
tant disciples were schoolteachers, who 
found in Hebrew a way to instill in each 
wave of newcomers a sense of them¬ 
selves and of their once and future na¬ 
tion. Shortly before Ben-Yehuda’s death 
in 1922, the newly established British 
authorities decreed Hebrew, Arabic and 
English to be the official languages of 
Palestine. When Israel was reborn in 
1948, so was Hebrew. 



Eliezer Ben-Yehuda 


beginning. 

Ben-Yehu- 


Like any living language, Hebrew 
needs to be re-created daily.* Of the 
100,000 Hebrew words now in use, only 
about 12,000 date back to the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Ben-Yehuda alone contributed 
thousands of new words, and his heirs fol¬ 
low his basic principles, starting with a 
search for biblical precedents. Thus it is 
that the Hebrew word for electricity de¬ 
rives from the light that Isaac saw in the 
sky, garage from a part of Solomon’s pal¬ 
ace, and terrorist from the little foxes in 
the vineyard of the Song of Songs. The 45 
sages of the Hebrew Language Academy 
have subdivided into committees on fields 
as diverse as sports, sewing and computer 
technology. Their recommendations are 
then submitted to as many as 200 experts 
in the field and finally referred to the full 
academy. “The process can take years,” 
sighs one member. Even 
then, the academy’s verdicts 
can be overruled by popular 
usage. 

Ben-Yehuda named the 
telephone a sakrahok, mean¬ 
ing long-distance conversa¬ 
tion, but everybody calls it a 
telefon. Hebrew sport termin¬ 
ology has largely caught on 
well: soccer is kaddor regel 
(ball foot), boxing is igruf but 
tennis remains tenis. Lehiz - 
dangef meaning to hang 
around, indisputably comes 
from a Tel Aviv square 
named Dizengoff, where 
what people do is hang 
around, but if they want to 
order a sandwich, should they ask for a 
karikh or a sendvichl If they need 
to get some money, should they cash a 
hamkha \ha or simply a chek ? The jury of 
public opinion is still out. 

Since that jury includes a large share 
of the world’s 15 million Jews, the argu¬ 
ments will not end soon. Israel’s Presi¬ 
dent, Yitzhak Navon, leading the celebra¬ 
tion of the Ben-Yehuda centennial, used 
the occasion to warn that the language 
must be defended against “non-Hebraic 
influences.” By contrast, Novelist Amos 
Oz becomes rhapsodic over the constant 
shifting of “a language being born.” Says 
he: “Modern Hebrew is my torture, my 
love affair and my musical instrument.” 
As for Ben-Yehuda, who watched his 
first-born son grow into a well-known 
journalist, he now lives on in a Ben-Ye¬ 
huda Street here, a Ben-Yehuda school 
there, a Ben-Yehuda taxi company or ho¬ 
tel, names woven into the everyday lan¬ 
guage that was once just the dream of a 
young student in Vilna. — By Otto Friedrich, 
Reported by David AUonen/Jennalem 


* Hebrew is the most successful example of revital¬ 
ization, but not the only one. The Irish government 
has encouraged the teaching of Gaelic in schools. 
Nationalists in Wales are promoting the use of 
Welsh, while in Spain separatists advocate Basque 
and Catalan. 
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- — Economy & Business- 

Generals of Shrinking Armies 

The beleaguered mineworkers and auto workers pick new leaders 


U nemployment has cut a painful 
gash through coal mining and 
automobile production. One con¬ 
sequence is that union membership in 
those basic American industries has erod¬ 
ed, turning leaders of both the United 
Mine Workers and the United Auto 
Workers into generals of shrinking ar¬ 
mies. But competition to head the unions 
is still sharp. That showed up last week as 
the miners elected a new president and 
the U.A.W. nominated a successor to 
Douglas A. Fraser, who retires next year. 

By an unexpectedly large 2-to-l 
sweep in a heavy turnout, unionized coal 



From brimstone to a three-piece suit. 

miners elected Richard L. (Rich) 
Trumka, 33, a lawyer and third-genera 
tion miner, to head the 220,000-member 
U.M.W. (peak membership in 1942: 
595,000). That will make Trumka the 
youngest leader of a major labor union in 
the U.S. when he takes office next month. 
He defeated Incumbent Sam M. Church 
Jr., 46, who was appointed to the job in 
1979, when Arnold Miller resigned be¬ 
cause of his health. 

Possessing a bachelor's degree from 
Penn State and a law degree from Villa- 
nova, Trumka also becomes the best-edu¬ 
cated U.M.W. leader in history, a fact he 
did not try to hide during the campaign. 
Overzealous aides even claimed that 
Trumka is a member of Phi Beta Kappa; 
they later admitted he is not. Said one 
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Church worker: “Miners don't give a 
damn whether their president is a Phi 
Beta Kappa or not." 

The election showed, though, that 
miners have changed since the fire-and- 
brimstone days of John L. Lewis. More 
than half are under 40. Many have gone 
to college, then back to the mines for the 
high wages of up to $100 a day. They ap- 
prdvecfof Thimka’s style. He campaigned 
in a three-piece suit, while the tobacco- 
chewing Church stumped in coveralls. 

The incumbent charged that the four 
years Trumka had spent in the mines were 
not enough to make him eligible to run un¬ 
der U.M.W. rules, which call for five. 
Trumka claimed that the U.M.W. counted 
his time as a union lawyer toward the re¬ 
quirement. Church would not let go of the 
point. After his defeat, he said he would 
convene a U.M.W. commission to report 
to him before he leaves office on whether 
Trumka is eligible to succeed him. 

Church also campaigned on his rec¬ 
ord: a 37.5% pay increase over 40 months 
won in 1981, when other unions were 
making concessions That raise, though, 
came only after a 72-day strike and what 
Trumka called “giveaways" in other ar¬ 
eas, such as allowing the coal companies 
to pay less for the health care of miners. 
Trumka pounded away at the health issue 
with personal feeling: his father and the 
father of his bride-to-be, Barbara Vido- 
vich, 35, suffer from black-lung disease. 

Trumka argued that Church had not 
been effective at organizing coal miners in 
Western states. The U.M.W., said Trumka, 
spent some $10 million to bring in a grand 
total of just 542 new members from the 
West, which is only 17% unionized. The 
U.M.W. members see nonunion coal as a 
major threat to their jobs, one reason that 
U.M.W. joblessness stands at 41,000. 

Last Friday in Dearborn, Mich., the 
U.A.W.’s 26-member international execu¬ 
tive board and 350-member steering com¬ 
mittee picked a soft-spoken, deliberate 
man as Fraser’s replacement. He is Union 
Vice President Owen Bieber, 52, director 
of the U.A.W.’s General Motors depart¬ 
ment. Bieber's nomination is subject only 
to ratification at the U.A.W.’s convention 
in May, which is certain. Lobbying among 
union officers for the nomination began in 
earnest in September among Bieber, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer Raymond Majerus, 58, 
and Donald Ephlin, 57, also a vice presi¬ 
dent and the head of the union’s Ford 
department. 

Troubles over Chrysler plagued the 
last years of Fraser’s regime, which began 


in 1977, and also led to his becoming a 
Chrysler director, the only union officer 
on the board of a U S. corporation. He 
took a leave of absence from that job last 
week, though, after 9,000 Canadian 
Chrysler workers went on strike, forcing 
initial layoffs of more than 4,500 of their 
U.S. counterparts. Fraser said he wanted 
to avoid any perception of conflict of in¬ 
terest over his dual role as board member 
and union president. 

Bieber negotiated this year's GM con¬ 
tract, which was coolly received by the 
union and barely squeaked through the 
ratification process. The son of a U.A.W. 



U-A.W. President-designate Own Bieber 

Militant when the occasion calls for it. 


member, Bieber has been active in union 
politics since he dropped out of Grand 
Rapids Catholic Central High School in 
the mid-’40s. He will be the first U.A.W. 
president who was not a member of Wal¬ 
ter P. Reuther’s rough-and-tumble coterie 
that forged and consolidated the union 
back in the 1930s and ’40s. 

Bieber, a hulking man (6 ft. 5 in., 247 
lbs.), describes himself as ““militant when 
the occasion calls for it." But like Fraser, 
he recognizes the necessity for making 
U.S. auto companies competitive with Ja¬ 
pan. Neither the companies nor the union 
are the growth businesses they once were. 
The U.A.W.’s membership now stands at 
1.2 million, down from its peak of 1.5 mil¬ 
lion in 1979. —By John 5. OeMott Reported 
by Barbers & Oobm/DetroR 

—— 





One of several mounds of com containing more than 1 million bu. each that are piling up around a Plllsbury Co. terminal in Dubuque, Iowa 


Grim Reapings 

A record crop buries farmers 

I n the 1901 novel The Octopus by Frank 
Norris, which romanticizes the grain 
farmer, the villain is buried alive under a 
mountain of wheat Across the Midwest, 
many farmers are increasingly fearful 
that they are about to be buried financial¬ 
ly in a similar fashion. Last week the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture confirmed its 
estimates of record U.S. and world grain 
production in 1982. In Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, farmers are stuffing unsold 
wheat into their sheds, leaving tractors 
and combines out in the cold. An aban¬ 
doned coal mine near Quincy, Ill., and an 
ammunition depot in Hastings, Neb., 
were recently readied for the storage of 
surplus grain. A few Iowa farmers are 
even planning to burn corn instead of oil 
in their furnaces this winter, and govern¬ 
ment officials in Nebraska are promoting 
the use of popcorn as a packing material. 
Says one Cornhusker official: “Gotta get 
rid of the damn corn somehow.” 

U.S. farmers broke alltime records 
this fall for corn, wheat and soybeans, 
harvesting more than 13 billion bu. of the 
three crops combined. They grew another 
1.94 billion bu. of oats, barley and grain 
sorghum. But elevators, silos and bins are 
already swelling with a 4.39 billion-bu. 
carryover from last year’s bumper crop. 
Although new storage facilities are being 
built at a record rate, they will not be 
enough to hold this year’s harvest. Empty 
barges and railroad hoppers, airplane 
hangars, even high school football fields 
and city streets are being pressed into ser¬ 
vice as makeshift repositories. Says Agri¬ 
culture Secretary John Block: “We are 
going to use every available facility for 
storage, but there will inevitably be grain 
on the ground.” At least 1 billion bu. 
will be left outdoors, protected only by 
tarpaulins. 

These huge surpluses, along with 
slumping sales, left farm prices in October 
a sharp 5.1% below their level a month 
earlier, the seventh drop in the past 15 
months. The DOA, which regularly reports 
on the buying power of the farmers' 
Dfkm, now says that it is the lowest since 
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March 1933. during the very worst of the 
Depression. Rather than sell at such low 
rates, farmers are putting up their grain 
in the hope that they will be paid more for 
it later. That strategy seems doomed, 
however, because experts now predict 
that prices will remain low for another 
two years. 

The grain is piling up not only be¬ 
cause farmers are so productive but also 
because of changes in eating habits. In the 
U.S., cattle and hog producers are buying 
less feed grain because the recession has 
reduced meat sales and consumers are 
switching to cheaper poultry and other 
substitutes. What is hurting U.S, farmers 
most, however, is a drop in overseas sales, 
which in the past decade have become vi¬ 
tally important. Foreign buyers now take 
one-third of all U.S.-grown corn, one-half 
of its soybeans and two-thirds of its wheat. 
But demand is lagging in the face of the 
worldwide recession, stifTer competition 
from other countries and the strong dol¬ 
lar, which makes American-produced 
goods more expensive and the crops from 
Canada and Argentina more appetizing. 
As a result, U.S. exports have fallen for 
the first time since 1969. Corn sales 
abroad, for instance, have declined by 
fully one-third. The Government esti¬ 
mates that the value of agricultural ship¬ 
ments dropped to $39.1 billion in the 1982 
fiscal year that ended Sept. 30, down from 
$43.8 billion last year. 

L ast week the Government disappoint¬ 
ed farmers when it raised its estimate 
of the Soviet Union’s grain harvest by 6%. 
Once the biggest customer for U.S. grain, 
the Soviet Union has been shopping else¬ 
where since the 1980 partial grain embar¬ 
go. Last year the Soviets bought only 
about 60% of the 23 million tons of U.S. 
grain that the Government offered to sell 
them, and their purchases are expected to 
be lower this year. At a meeting with 
American officials in Vienna last month, 
the Soviet Union’s chief negotiator, Boris 
Gordeyev. refused to commit to any new 
grain orders. Said he, sounding like a clos¬ 
et free-enterpriser: “Like any commercial 
man, 1 will take the light time to buy 
cheap and sell dear.” 

Not surprisingly, considering the po¬ 
litical clout of the farmers, the Govern¬ 


ment is not leaving the resolution of the 
agricultural problem to free-market 
forces. To boost exports. Agriculture Sec¬ 
retary Block has just announced a three- 
year $1.5 billion “blended credit” pro¬ 
gram, in which interest-free Government 
credits are combined with Government- 
guaranteed credits from private banks to 
lower the financing costs for foreign buy¬ 
ers of agricultural commodities. An addi¬ 
tional $1 billion in loan guarantees has 
been provided to Mexico, which is a big 
buyer of grain but has run into financial 
problems because of the slump in oil 
prices. Other agricultural payments and 
loans have also been boosted. During fis¬ 
cal 1982, U.S. farmers received $12 bil¬ 
lion in price supports, three times as 
much as in 1981. The U.S. also pays a 
portion of the storage costs for some 
growers. ■ 

To Buy or Rent 

Now AT&T users can choose 

I n recent weeks, telephone users in New 
York, California and Oregon have been 
getting some surprising flyers in the mail 
with their monthly bills. Soon customers 
in most other states will be going to the 
mailbox and finding the same. The inserts 
invite subscribers to buy their telephones 
from their local phone companies instead 
of renting them, as is now done. The invi¬ 
tations are part of an ongoing market 
shake-up in the increasingly deregulated 
U.S. telephone industry. 

For many years American Telephone 
and Telegraph used its monopoly powers 
to stifle competition from other manufac¬ 
turers of telephone equipment by simply 
not allowing customers to use phones ex¬ 
cept those manufactured by its subsidiary. 
Western Electric. But a federal court rul¬ 
ing in 1968 opened the market to all com¬ 
ers, and since then equipment makers 
such as GTE and ITT have been able to 
sell to the Bell System's users. Nonethe¬ 
less, 80% of the phones in use today were 
made by Western Electric, most of them 
rented by customers of A T & T’s 22 local 
operating companies. This is surprising 
because some of the local companies ex¬ 
act a monthly rental charge that seems in- 
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ordinately high. New York Telephone 
Co., for example, charges a steep $3.03 
per month for a standard rotary-dial 
telephone. 

The flyers now arriving in the mail 
are the first mass-marketing effort under 
which Bell System telephones are being 
offered for sale. The financial conse¬ 
quences to the local operating companies 
of customers’ decisions to buy or not to 
buy are by no means clear, but it appears 
that the locals stand to gain if customers 
decide to buy rather than go on renting. 

The subject is clouded by some com¬ 
plex, tentative provisions of the settle¬ 
ment earlier this year of the Justice De¬ 
partment’s antitrust suit against AT&T, 
which will lead to divestiture of its 22 op¬ 
erating subsidiaries early in 1984. Then 
ownership of the phones in customers’ 
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homes will revert to A T & T, and the lo¬ 
cal companies will be unable either to rent 
or sell them to customers. Thus the local 
companies are now under pressure to sell, 
so customers are being offered some at¬ 
tractive deals. That standard rotary-dial 
phone that New York Telephone now 
rents for $36.36 per year can be bought 
for $35. 

Other locals also have tempting deals. 
For example, customers of Pacific Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph, the largest subsid¬ 
iary in the system, currently pay $1.08 per 
month, or a total of $12.96 per year, to 
rent a standard rotary-dial phone. Under 
one of Pacific Tel’s deals, subscribers can 
choose to pay an additional 66t£ a month 
for twelve months as a supplement to 
their rental fee, which works out to $20.88 
for the year, after which they will own 


their phone sets outright and have to pay 
no further rental charges. 

The only catch is that customers lose 
the lifetime free repair warranties that 
come with rented Bell System phones. 
Thus, when a customer-owned telephone 
breaks after the expiration of the warran¬ 
ty, which can last anywhere from 30 to 90 
days on units already installed, the hap¬ 
less subscriber has little choice but to un¬ 
plug the device and take it to his local 
telephone company office for servicing. If 
the telephone is one of the Bell System’s 
early models that does not disconnect 
from the wall tflth a modular plug, the 
customer may have to pay an additional 
steep charge to have a repairman come 
out to his house, a good reason to make 
sure that the phone one buys can actually 
be unplugged. ■ 


Dividends 


Tuning In to Jobs 

Ossie Jolly, 34, had been out of work 
for 2 V 2 years after being laid off as a Chi¬ 
cago janitor. In late August he tuned in to 
Job Line, a TV show that lists employ¬ 
ment opportunities and gives job-hunting 
tips. Within a week he was hired as a driv¬ 
er for a suburban firm 

Jolly is one of nearly 150 viewers who 
have found work through Job Line, a nov¬ 
el attack on unemployment that origi¬ 
nates in WGN-TV in Chicago and is seen 
in 46 states. The job hungry watch the 
half-hour Saturday program and call in 
for information. At least 8,000 people 
have phoned from across the U.S. since 
the show started in August, even though 
all the positions are in the Chicago area. 

Job Line runs mostly on volunteer la¬ 
bor. Nearly a dozen public and private 
employment services supply listings and 
donate manpower to handle the phones. 
An unpaid messenger brings the job no¬ 
tices to the station. 

The program has scored a hit with 
companies as well. Firms ranging from 
Kentucky Fried Chicken to United Insur¬ 
ance Co. of America have phoned to urge 
viewers to call about work. With jobless¬ 
ness raging at near hurricane force, the 
Windy City seems to have found an effec¬ 
tive way of fighting back. 

Entertaining Enterprise 

Baseball and football have long had 
their halls of fame, and now capitalism is 
about to get a showcase that will surpass 
them both. Called Enterprise Square, 
USA, the 60,000-sq.-ft. megastructure on 
the campus of Oklahoma Christian Col¬ 
lege (enrollment: 1,700) will be a paean to 
the free-market system when it opens this 
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week. Attractions range from a 12-ft.- 
wide cash register and 2-ft.-tall puppets to 
a video-game room where visitors can try 
their hand at running dozens of different 
types of firms. There will even be a Hall of 
Giants in which colossal likenesses of 
Henry Ford, Thomas Edison and other 
business heroes peer far above the heads 
of passers-by. 

Oklahoma Christian President J. Ter¬ 
ry Johnson dreamed up Enterprise Square 
about six years ago in response to findings 
that many high school youths were bored 
by economics and knew little about it. 
The solution, he felt, would be a lively ex¬ 
hibition of the virtues of free enterprise. 
Says Johnson: “This will be America’s 
most entertaining educational attraction. 
You will have to see it to believe it.” 

The $15 million project was built with 
contributions from more than 60 compa¬ 
nies. Oklahoma-based Phillips Petroleum 
Co. chipped in $2 million and its former 
chairman, William Martin, directed the 
fund-raising campaign. 

Although the exhibition is devoted to 


business, it does not neglect the public 
sector. A “Great Talking Face of Govern¬ 
ment” becomes so frenzied while calling 
for ever more regulation that the display 
blows out its circuits and stops. Explains a 
puppet to observers: “It’s overworked.” 

High Noon for an Oil Tax 

Legal experts were scratching their 
heads last week over a startling decision 
by an obscure but respected 82-year-old 
U.S. district court judge in Wyoming: the 
windfall profits tax on oil is unconstitu¬ 
tional. The problem, wrote Judge Ewing 
Kerr, is that the legislation says that “one 
state, Alaska, is not subject to the same 
tax at the same rate as all the other states. 
This is a clear violation of the constitu¬ 
tional requirement of uniformity.” The 
ruling, which came in a suit brought by 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America and other oilmen, could force 
the U.S. Treasury to return some $23 bil¬ 
lion collected from oil companies since 
the tax took effect in 1980. Worse yet, 
from the Government’s standpoint, the 
judge’s Nov. 4 decision could shut off per¬ 
manently an important source of revenue. 
Says one Treasury official: “We’re wor¬ 
ried. In fact, we’re very worried.” 

Oil producers were jubilant, even 
though they still must pay the tax pending 
the outcome of any appeals. But the ruling 
puts the White House between a rock and 
a hard place. Although President Reagan 
has opposed the tax. Administration 
spokesmen say the decision will be ap¬ 
pealed. Meanwhile, some Congressmen 
are urging that it be allowed to stand. 

Alternatively, Congress could revise 
the windfall tax. But such a move would 
require Administration backing, and that 
could prove hard to get. 
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Space 


Looking and Listening in the Heavens 


Columbia opens a new satellite era by lofting two payloads into earth orbit 

T raveling high over the Pacific Ocean over Cape Canaveral, undeterred by 90- to you loo 
on its sixth swing around the earth m.p.h. winds. On the last mission, in July, The fiv< 


last week, the space shuttle Columbia 
once again made history. Firing its small 
thrusters, it rolled and turned so that its 
big cargo bay faced in the direction of 
flight. Clamshell-shaped sun covers auto¬ 
matically opened, and the cylindrical par¬ 
cel underneath them was set spinning (at 
precisely 52 rp.m.). With the press of a 
button. Astronaut Bill Lenoir. 43, fired 
explosive bolts, releasing the spring-load¬ 
ed clamps holding the parcel. Out it 
popped, like some extraterrestrial jack- 
in-the-box. Forty-five minutes later, after 


over Cape Canaveral, undeterred by 90- 
m.p.h. winds. On the last mission, in July, 
Columbia s big strap-on solid-fuel booster 
rockets sank into the sea. This time, after 
separating from their mother ship, they 
drifted gently to earth under their large 
parachutes and stayed afloat for later re¬ 
covery. As the shuttle cruised 184 miles 
above the earth. President Reagan sent up 
his greetings. Commented Columbia's 
commander. Vance Brand, 51, a veteran 
of the 1975 Apollo-Soyuz linkup: “It’s a 
beautiful world that we're over.” Replied 
Reagan: “We’re trying to figure out how 
to keep the world as beautiful as it is 


Columbia had pulled about 

20 miles away and cautiously Riding piggyback Into the sky t the shuttle begins Its fifth mission 

turned up its tile-covered belly 
to protect itself from the blast, a 
rocket ignited and sent the 
whirling object hurtling out into 
space toward a permanent park¬ 
ing spot far above the equator. 

Said one of Columbia's crew¬ 
men: “We delivered. We got SBS 
off on time.” 

For the first time in the an¬ 
nals of space, a piloted ship had 
succeeded in launching an earth 
satellite. The trail-blazing cargo, 
formally known as SBS- 3, was 
the third in a series of commer¬ 
cial communications satellites 
owned by Satellite Business Sys¬ 
tems, a partnership of IBM, 

Comsat Genera] and Aetna Life 
& Casualty. It was one of two 
look-alike satellites carried aloft I 
by Columbia on its fifth voyage. 

The other, called Anik C-3 and 
owned by Telesat Canada, which 
runs that country’s satellite com- ! 
munications, was launched with 
equal ease a day later. Both satel¬ 
lites are among the most ad¬ 
vanced examples of electronic 
wizardry in orbit. About 21 ft. 
long, 7 ft. wide and weighing j 
1 ,300 lbs. apiece, excluding their | 
boosters, they will provide thou- i 
sands of new channels for relay¬ 
ing information through space, 
from voice communications to ft 
television, from business data to 
“talk” between computers. 

Columbia's own flight last 
Thursday morning began just as 
flawlessly, lifting off about half a 
second early. Carrying a four- . r m*. 
man crew, double the number ^ 1 

on previous missions, the space¬ 
craft remained visible for more | 
than 3 min. as it rose on its pil- 
kpf fire into a cloudless sky 



to you looking at it from up there.” 

The five-day flight, due to end this 
week with another landing on the flats of 
California’s Mojave Desert, also included 
several other space chores. For the first 
time in nine years, American spacemen 
would be taking a space walk, or what 
NASA calls an EVA (for extravehicular ac¬ 
tivity). Wearing new, slimmed-down and 
more flexible pressure suits and life-sup¬ 
port packs (cost: more than $1 million 
apiece), rookie Astronauts Lenoir and Joe 
Allen, 45, were to float through Colum¬ 
bia s air lock early Monday morning and 
into the cargo bay. Tethered by safety 
lines, they were to test not only 
ls,on the suits but also their ability to 
manipulate tools and instru- 
fments while wearing new space 
garb and operating at zero-grav¬ 
ity. The excursion was originally 
scheduled for Sunday, but doc¬ 
tors delayed it a day because 
Lenoir developed a case of mo¬ 
tion sickness, a recurring prob¬ 
lem for some astronauts. 

The mission also included a 
handful of experiments. One 
was a so-called glow test aimed 
at unraveling the cause of a mys¬ 
terious luminosity that has ap¬ 
peared on parts of the orbiter. 
Another was a West German 
experiment to see how metals 
mix in zero-g. Three projects, 
submitted by youngsters, ob¬ 
served the effects of weightless¬ 
ness on the growing of crystals 
and sponges and on the behavior 
of fluids. The only notable tech¬ 
nical hitch was the failure of 
one of three computer display 
screens in the cockpit. Said As¬ 
tronaut Robert Overmyer, 46: 
“It’s a little like your home TV 
having the picture slip.” 

Even if the astronauts 
accomplished nothing else dur¬ 
ing the flight, the satellite 
launches alone would have elat¬ 
ed the aerospace community, 
which has been searching for a 
cost-effective way to place hard¬ 
ware in orbit. Pleased by Colum¬ 
bia 's handling of his company's 
$24 million bundle of silicon wiz¬ 
ardry, sbs President Robert C. 
Hall called the ship “a magnifi¬ 
cent tool for the satellite busi¬ 
ness.” Indeed, he and NASA’s Ca¬ 
nadian customers had every 
reason to be pleased. The space 
agency will charge them $8 mil¬ 
lion to $9 million each fbr the 
















launches, under a price schedule set years 
ago to drum up business for the shuttle. 
By 1988, when the shuttle should finally 
begin paying its way, the tab will go up to 
$22 million for comparable payloads. 

Once SBS-3 and Anik C-3 were tossed 
out of Columbia s cargo bay (“We are two 
for two," exulted Allen), the satellites be¬ 
came the responsibility of their owners. 
Sending up radio commands—from roof¬ 
top antennas in Washington, D.C., in 
the case of SBS-3 and from similar dishes 
in Ottawa for Anik C-3—controllers 
steered them into so-called geostationary 
orbits, at an altitude 22,300 miles above 
the equator, where their speeds precisely 
match that of the earth's rotation. Hence 
they remain locked over one spot and act 
like a fixed antenna. Eventually NASA 
hopes to build a space tug that can 
ferry cargo between low earth orbit (from 
about 150 to 600 miles), where the shuttle 
operates, to geostationary orbits, where 
most communications satellites are 
positioned. 

In their far-off outposts, the new satel¬ 
lites should have plenty of company. At 
present more than 1,277 operational sat¬ 
ellites are whirling around the earth, to 
say nothing of 1,614 others that have long 
since fallen silent. Not only do they per¬ 
form a variety of tasks but they come in 
numerous shapes, sizes and national¬ 
ities—from the Pentagon's Big Bird, a spy 
satellite that looks like a railroad tank car 
and has the eyes of a hawk (the word is 
that it can read the license plates on the 
Kremlin’s ZIL limousines), to tiny experi¬ 
mental electronic packages like India's 
77-lb. Rohini satellite, launched in July 
1980. Satellites are being sent up at the 
rate of 168 a year; in the next decade, 
NASA's shuttles are slated to carry some 
200 satellites aloft; hundreds of others will 
make the trip in conventional rockets like 
Western Europe's Ariane launcher and 
the U.S.S.R.'s Soyuz system, as well as in 
new rockets being developed by Japan. 
China and India. 

The first earth satellite was Sputnik 1. 
which the Soviets triumphantly launched 
on Oct. 4, 1957, beating the U.S.'s Explor¬ 
er 1 by four months. A generation later, it 
is almost inconceivable to imagine life 
without these gifted automatons. Half of 
all telephone calls between the U.S. and 
Europe now travel via a moth-shaped ro¬ 
bot, called Intelsat V, parked high over the 
Atlantic. Ships and planes establish their 
locations by “sighting" not the sun but 
man-made stars. Scientific satellites like 
IUE (for International Ultraviolet Explor¬ 
er) help astronomers study distant stars 
above the earth’s veil of obscuring air. 
When the U.S. makes uncannily accurate 
estimates of Soviet wheat harvests, the fig¬ 
ures come literally from spies out in the 
cold: earth-surveying satellites equipped 
with special sensors that can tell the well¬ 
being of crops. 

International business would now 
seem impossible without satellites. Banks 
depend on them for transferring funds. 
Satellites give multinational corporations 
easy access to their sprawling operations 


overseas. Even the Washington-Moscow 
hot line is linked by satellite. When such 
spectacles as World Cup soccer matches 
and the first human steps on the moon, 
can be seen by billions of people. Marshall 
McLuhan's “global village" no longer 
seems just a social philosopher's musing. 

Until last week's pyrotechnics, satel¬ 
lites could be sent up only with costly and 
expendable multistage rockets. After pro¬ 
viding the initial boost, the lower stages 
plunged harmlessly into the sea while the 
upper stages continued to drift in orbit (as 
did the rockets that kicked SBS-3 and 
Anik C-3 up to geostationary orbit). Now 
the shuttle has gone a long way toward 
proving a key argument of those who 
fought for the $10 billion program: that a 
reusable spacecraft could launch satellites 
more easily and less expensively than 
could one-shot rockets. 

On future flights, the shuttle's versa¬ 
tility should become even more appar¬ 
ent. In July 1984, the spacecraft will use 
its big Canadian-built mechanical arm to 
retrieve an ailing scientific satellite called 
Solar Max (so named because it was de¬ 
signed to monitor the sun's periodic flare- 
ups). NASA thinks that it will be a relative¬ 
ly simple matter for shuttle astronauts to 
fix the $11 million satellite, which other¬ 
wise would be a total loss If the orbital 
tinkering fails, the shuttle may even bring 
the satellite back to earth. 

In the 25 years since the days of Sput¬ 
nik and Explorer, satellites have not only 
proliferated, but also become infinitely 
more complex and perform an astonish¬ 
ing range of technological wizardry : 

Voices from the Heavens. When the Brit¬ 
ish writer-engineer Arthur C. Clarke 
(2001: A Space Odyssev) proposed the idea 
of communications satellites in 1945, he 
predicted that they vx>uld not be devel¬ 
oped before the end of the century. Today, 
only 20 years after the launching of Telstar 
l, the first geostationary communications 
satellite, they are an $11 billion-a-year 
business for the U.S. alone. In 1965 satel¬ 
lites could handle 240 telephone calls at a 
time across the Atlantic; today the number 
is 20,000. By 1993 it is expected to reach 
130,000 globally. The chief carrier is the 
International Telecommunications Satel¬ 
lite Organization (Intelsat). Founded in 
1964, the 106-nation organization owns 
and operates 17 satellites spaced around 
the globe like a string of pearls. These pro- 
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vide communications links throughout the Satellite System (TDRSS). The TRW-built 
non-Communist world (the Soviet bloc satellite will digest the equivalent of 140 
has its own network, called Intersputnik), encyclopedia volumes in a single, second- 

Though they own only 7 C , of the long electronic gulp. Eventually the sys- 
world’s telephones, Third World coun- tern will consist of four satellites ringing 
tries account for a fifth of Intelsat’s traffic, the earth at roughly equal distances from 
Satellites have given developing lands na- one another. TDRSS will relay signals not 
tionwide communications systems almost only between ground and orbit but also 
overnight. International calls are now between satellites, thereby eliminating 
bargains. In 1965 a 3-min. phone call the need for a globe-girdling network of 
from New York to London cost $9. Today ground stations to keep in touch with 
it is less than $4. spacecraft like the shuttle. 

The earliest communications satel¬ 
lites simply reflected radio signals back Eyes on the Earth. From their heavenly 
to earth off their metallic surfaces. Now perspective, satellites can answer many 
they are electronic mazes with thousands questions about the planet, ranging from 
of components that pick up signals from the cosmic (Is the protective ozone layer 
earth stations (typically a large maneu- being destroyed?) to the nature of tomor- 
verable dish), amplify them and direct I row’s weather. Since meteorological satel- 
them back to the ground. But this 
technology has done more than 
make faraway places more acces¬ 
sible to telephone users. As much 
as two-thirds of the programming 
on local cable systems in the U.S. 
originates from distant points via 
satellite. In fact, access to a single 
transponder, or channel (out of 
24), on such domestic communi¬ 
cations satellites as Western 
Union’s Westar V or RCA’s Sat- 
com III-R, allows a video entre¬ 
preneur like Atlanta's Ted Turner 
to create a “superstation” within 
reach of any home in the conti¬ 
nental U.S. possessing a suitable 
antenna. 

Communications satellites 
also serve as stellar teachers. In 
1975 the U.S. lent India an experi¬ 
mental satellite called ats-6 (for 
Applications Technology Satel¬ 
lite), which, from its position over 
the Indian Ocean, relayed pro¬ 
grams on such topics as farming 
and family planning from New 
Delhi to millions of villagers, ats- 
6 was eventually parked over the 
Pacific, where it was a vital com¬ 
munications link for the far-flung 
islands of Micronesia. But not all 
countries welcome the messages 
from the sky. The Soviet Union Canadian satellite takes giant s t ep for robot kiwd _ 
and its East bloc allies, as well as Hard to imagine life without the gifted automatons . 


many Third World countries, op¬ 
pose any transmissions from space not au¬ 
thorized by them. Presumably, they object 
to programming with a Western political 
accent. 

If today’s communications satellites 
seem like fast talkers, the next generation 
will be positively garrulous. Intelsat VI, 
the 38.7-ft.-long, $100 million marvel of 
electronics under construction by the 
Hughes Aircraft Co., will handle as many 
as 37,000 telephone calls and four televi¬ 
sion channels simultaneously. The bird's 
power comes entirely from the sun, whose 
rays will be captured by 19,000 solar cells 
encircling the cylindrical satellite and 
converted directly into electricity. 

On its maiden voyage in January, the 
Orbiter Challenger will carry up an equal- 
; Jy impressive bird: the first component of 
gpi# JJ.S.Jp ijjfew Tracking and Data Relay 




lites began sending back television-type 
pictures of cloud formations and weather 
fronts in the 1960s, there has not been a 
single death from hurricanes for lack of 
warning. A new satellite-based typhoon 
warning system, now being planned by 
East Asian nations, should save countless 
lives and drastically reduce the region’s $3 
billion-a-year storm damage. 

Far more detailed imagery has come 
from another type of “remote-sensing’’ 
satellite called Landsat. The first of these 
NASA observatories in the sky, which can 
“see” in a variety of colors, some of them 
beyond the range of human vision, was 
launched in 1973. Since then three more 
have been lofted, the latest in July. In¬ 
stead of traveling along the equator, 
as do most communications satellites, 
Landsat 4 circles the earth once every 99 


min. via the polar regions. Thus as the 
planet turns underneath the satellite, 
Landsat’s ever vigilant electronic eyes see 
a different patch of earth on every pass. 

The U.S. has made Landsat images 
available to any and all customers at 
nominal costs. Even China and the Soviet 
Union have purchased the highly useful 
color photographs, sometimes of each 
other’s territory. The U.S. has also helped 
set up Landsat receiving stations in a 
number of countries so that they can re¬ 
ceive the satellite data directly. In Paki¬ 
stan, Landsat imagery has led to the de¬ 
velopment of new copper deposits. In the 
Middle East and Africa, the pictures give 
advance warning of locusts. NASA is now 
conducting an experiment to see if photo¬ 
graphs can help to trace from space the 
SHU.LVJUTZ spread of toxic pollutants in San 
Francisco Bay. 

As valuable as the Landsats 
have been, they are running into 
trouble. At last summer’s U.N. 
conference on space in Vienna, 
called UNISPACE 82, a number of 
Third World countries portrayed 
the Landsats as economic spies 
that are letting outsiders learn 
about a nation’s natural resources 
even before it knows of them. 
Mineral-rich Indonesia recom¬ 
mended that no orbital photogra¬ 
phy should be permitted without 
the express consent of the country 
observed. 

While the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration continues to support “open 
skies” for satellites, it plans to cut 
off funding for Landsat in 1985. 
Its argument: if Landsat is as 
valuable as its proponents say, the 
program should pay its own way, 
with private entrepreneurs pick¬ 
ing up the tab. Meanwhile, other 
countries, including India and Ja¬ 
pan, are moving in the opposite 
direction by subsidizing such ef¬ 
forts. France plans to lift Spot, a 
Landsat-type remote-sensing sat¬ 
ellite, in the next few years. 

Spies in the Skies. Since the early 
1970s, the Pentagon’s chief elec¬ 
tronic Peeping Toms have been a 
series of satellites conceived at Lock¬ 
heed’s famed “skunk works,” including 
the Big Birds. The twelve-ton observa¬ 
tories usually travel in polar orbits so they 
can cover 

every spot on earth once every 48 hr. 
in daylight. Big Bird sends back TV im¬ 
ages and provides high-resolution photo¬ 
graphs, which are ejected in parachute- 
equipped canisters that can be hooked in 
mid-air by recovery planes. Both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union have satellites that 
can scan the earth with radar beams. One 
objective: to track naval vessels at sea. 

Both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. also 
have “ferret” satellites, or electronic ears, 
that can eavesdrop on radio transmis¬ 
sions. In addition, the Pentagon has vari¬ 
ous scientific satellites, including ones 
that measure minuscule variations in the 
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earth’s gravity, information that helps 
keep missiles on target. Parked far out in 
space are the Defense Department's Vela 
satellites, which watch out for bursts of 
high-energy radiation that may indicate a 
nuclear explosion in the atmosphere, or 
the eruption of a distant celestial body. 
Under development is a system called 
Navstar (for Navigation Satellite Timing 
and Ranging) that will enable nuclear 
submarines and other vessels to know 
their position anywhere in the world 
within a matter of inches, another factor 
in firing missiles with deadly accuracy. 

To make up for their lag in the spy- 
satellite game, the Soviets depend increas¬ 
ingly on manned space stations for mili¬ 
tary observations. On the eve of the 
Columbia's launch, the orbit of their cur¬ 
rently operational station, Salyut 7, was 
changed so that its two cosmonauts could 
watch the lift-off from far overhead, in¬ 
cluding the separation of the recoverable 
solid-fuel boosters, a class of rockets close¬ 
ly akin to those fired by Trident nuclear 
submarines. But the space activity that 
most concerns the Pentagon is Soviet de¬ 
velopment of an antisatellite system 
(Asat) that could knock down virtually 
any low-flying American orbital package. 

Since 1968, the U.S.S.R. has conduct¬ 
ed at least 20 tests of such hunter-killer sat¬ 
ellites, which edge dose to a target and 
then explode, disabling it in a shower of 
shrapnel. To counter the Soviet threat, the 
U.S. is working on its own Asat. Rather 
than using an exploding satellite, the U.S. 
will rely on a small missile launched from 
a high-flying jet fighter climbing many 
tens of thousands of feet to the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere (but still far 
short of orbit). The advantage: such a sys¬ 
tem will give little forewarning. The U.S. 
and the Soviet Union are aggressively de¬ 
veloping powerful lasers and particle- 
beam accelerators that could conceivably 
blind a satellite or knock out an incoming 
missile. Nonetheless, scientists doubt that 
such Star Wars weaponry will be in orbit 
any time soon. But if military activities ex¬ 
pand in space, the risks of a confrontation 
could rapidly escalate. At UNISPACE 82, an 
overwhelming majority of countries urged 
the superpowers to halt the arms race in 
space before it gets out of hand. 

As usual, the course of technological 
progress has not always run smooth. Ac¬ 
cording to the North American Aero¬ 
space Defense Command, whose radars 
keep track of everything in orbit, more 
than 4,800 man-made objects are circling 
the earth, including empty fuel tanks, the i 
remnants of boosters, and test debris. No 
manned spacecraft has yet been hit by 
such high-speed (17,000 m.p.h.) objects, 
although some scientists suspect that sev¬ 
eral satellites that mysteriously went dead 
may have been struck. The American In¬ 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
has warned that if the amount of orbital 
garbage continues to grow at the present 
rate, space travel could become unaccept¬ 
ably risky within a decade. One costly 
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Hunter-killers, lasers and Star Wars. 

and difficult solution: to cpllect some of 
the debris and rocket it far out into deep 
space where it would no longer pose any 
danger. 

S ome scientists fear that if the number 
of launches keeps increasing, the ex¬ 
haust from the chemically fired rockets 
may damage the upper atmosphere, espe¬ 
cially the protective ozone layer. Another 
concern is the Soviets' use of nuclear fuel, 
rather than solar cells, to power some of 
their low-flying military satellites. In 
1978, Cosmos 954, a radar satellite, 
crashed in northern Canada, scattering 
radioactive debris over a wide area. 

There are also political concerns. At 
UN ISP ACE 82, Third World countries were 
concerned that the space powers might 





grab off all the choice locations in geosta¬ 
tionary orbit. (Led by Colombia, countries 
along the equator claimed "air rights” to 
everything above them, although the 
U.N., after two decades of debate, has yet 
to establish where the atmosphere ends 
and space begins.) Currently, communi¬ 
cations satellites, ringing the earth above 
the equator, can be spaced no closer than 
2° apart (out of a possible 360°) without in¬ 
terfering with each other. Unless some¬ 
thing is done to alleviate this overcrowd¬ 
ing—95 of the 180 slots are already 
accounted for—all will be taken by the 
1990s. Engineers believe that the traffic 
jam can be overcome by technological 
improvements that will allow closer spac¬ 
ing and give satellites greater capacity. 
Indeed, some experts envision a day 
when only three powerful geostationary 
supersatellites, spaced equal distances 
apart, will handle almost all the world’s 
telecommunications. 

As Arthur Clarke notes, most techno¬ 
logical change seems to occur when a 
pressing social need is met by a particu¬ 
larly useful innovation, like the steam en¬ 
gine or telephone. As it happened, only a 
few visionaries like Clarke anticipated the 
need for satellites. Yet somehow, in less 
than a generation, they have firmly estab¬ 
lished themselves in the fabric of contem¬ 
porary life, shrinking time and space, al¬ 
most as if the world craved to be brought 
closer together. Perhaps the space age’s 
real giant steps were not the ones on the 
moon but the ones that are being taken 
overhead, like Columbia’s flight, every 
passing moment. — By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Sam Allls/Houston and Jerry 
Nannlfln/Cape Canaveral 


Dropout Drops In 

I t was enough to make the people of 
Wethersfield, Cram., look skyward 
and ask the heavens: Why pick on hi? 
For the second time in eleven years, a lo* 
cal family experienced a shock front 
space: a meteorite crashing through the 
roof. This time a 6-lb. extraterrestrial 
chunk, plummeting about 1,000 m.p.h., <’ 
smashed through the ceiling of the home 
of Wanda and Robert Donahue as they 
were watching M*A*S*Hm i*leviaic». • 
The rock-landed under the dining room 
table and no one was injured. In April 
1971, a 12V4-0e. meteorite, ripped mo* 
Wethersfield home about a mile mm. 
where the Donahues live. Scientists wel¬ 
come such hits because meteorites pro* 
'vide valuable iafacnatiic® «bout the w- 
lar system, and Wethenfield U is being 
shipped to a Washington State faberato- 
ry for study. The odds left the expert* 
awe-struck. Said one p eoiogta fc "lb 
have two strike the mum town is almost 
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AEG, one of the leading companies worldwide in the 
fields of modern electrical engineering and electronics, is 
undergoing a fundamental reorganization. Extraordinary 
measures are being taken to carry out the restructuring 
programmes as rapidly as possible. 

The primary goal is to strengthen the already successful 
technical groups and corporations around the world. 

Financial aids and guarantees are provided by a consor¬ 
tium of the largest German Banks respectively by 
German Government Authorities in support of this fun¬ 
damental renewal. 

This shall ensure the continuity of AEG operations world¬ 
wide and of AEG supplies, spare parts, warranty and 
after-sales service. 

AEG-TELEFUNKEN 

stands for German quality workmanship. Now and in the 
future. AEG has supplied coal-mining equipment to Africa 
and South Korea, 525 KV power distribution systems to 
Egypt, highly sophisticated satellite equipment to the 
USA, Canada, Europe and Arabian countries, modern 
railway and underground traction-systems to the four 
corners of the earth, TELEFUNKEN-radar systems used 
in air-traffic-control to Belgium and Great Britain, 
computer-controlled automation systems for production 
plants around the world, solar power-supply systems to 
Mexico, Indonesia, Africa and even to the PR of China, 
power electronics, low-voltage switch-gear and motor 
control centers to many countries, gasturbines to the 
Soviet Union, off-shore systems and equipment for 
ships to various countries in Asia and Europe. There are 
many other fields of sophisticated technology where you 
will find the name of AEG-TELEFUNKEN. 

AEGTELEFUNKEN your reliable partner now and in 
future. 

LU 

J ., AEG-TELEFUNKEN Theodor-Stern-Kai 1 
' ;_• D-6000 Frankfurt 70 West Germany 





The Borgnines looking for the sweet smell of success New Paul Masson Spokesman Gielgud sellng wine after Orson Welles' time 


People 


The name somehow lacks 
the imperial grace of such 
reigning fragrance houses as 
Chanel and Lanvin. But im¬ 
ages can change, and indeed 
they will have to if Actor Er¬ 
nest Borgvtlne, 65, is to become 
the improbable pitchman for 
Tova, a semi-namesake scent 
being marketed by his wife 
Tove, 41. The Borgnines boldly 
contend that Tova is “the most 
expensive perfume to make in 
the world.” The sale price: 
$55 a quarter ounce (com¬ 
pared with $37.50 for the same 
amount of Chanel No. 5). 
Quite a step up for the guy who 
made his name as a butcher in 
the 1955 film Marty. Come to 
think of it, “What perfume are 
you going to wear tonight, 
Tove?” “I dunno, Ernie. What 
are you going to wear tonight?” 


If any celebrity endorser 
had seemed snug in his posi¬ 
tion, it was oracular, orotund 
Orson Welles, 66, who boasted 
that Paul Masson Vineyards let 
nothing go “before its time.” 
But the winemaker let Welles 
go, and has now replaced him 
as spokesman with that quin¬ 
tessential enunciator Sir John 
Gielgud, 78, whose first two ads 
put him in an art gallery and 
amid a forest of pro football 
players. Gielgud, who has been 
cashing in just a teensy bit 
on his post -Arthur cachet, 
would seem more at home with 
a Mouton-Rothschild than a 
Masson party jug. But the vint- 


ner insists that he “knows our 
wines and uses them.” 


Spreading a blush over the 
pastel patina of Palm Beach, 
Fla., the titillating divorce- 
court battle between Newspa¬ 
per Heir Peter Pulitzer, 52, and 
his estranged wife Roxanne, 31, 
drew to an end last week. Pul¬ 
itzer, accused of having an in¬ 
cestuous relationship with his 
26-year-old daughter, counter- 
punched with testimony from 
a family retainer suggesting 
that Roxanne had had a lesbi¬ 
an affair with Jacqueline Kim¬ 
berly, 32, the wife of Kleenex 
Heir Janies Kimberly, 76. Steve 
Anderson, a crewman on the 
Pulitzers’ 75-ft. yacht, stated * 
that he had once spotted four 
female legs protruding from 


the end of a bed in their house. 
“One set of legs slid off, and up 
stood a woman totally naked,” 
said Anderson, who later iden¬ 
tified Jacqueline as the owner 
of the limbs. “Then the other 
set of legs stood up. It was Rox¬ 
anne in a very sheer night¬ 
gown.” Jacqueline, who was to 
have taken the stand, sent re¬ 
grets through her doctor, who 
stated that she was suffering 
from “total exhaustion.” Final 
summaries by attorneys por¬ 
trayed their clients as God¬ 
fearing homebodies who had 
been reluctantly dragged into 
the fast lane by their spouses. 
Specifically, Roxanne’s lawyer 
portrayed her as a rural inno¬ 
cent, whom Pulitzer “switched 
from milk to champagne and 
finally to drugs.” Circuit Court 
Judge Carl Harper announced 


that it would be mid-Decem¬ 
ber before he ruled on the 
dispute over custody of the 
couple’s 5-year-old twin 
sons and Roxanne’s demand 
for $246,000 a year to meet her 
expenses. “What I do here is 
not going to meet with the sat¬ 
isfaction of everyone,” said the 
judge in parting. “Solomon 
couldn’t do it, and 1 certainly 
can’t.” Was that his way of 
saying, “A plague on both your 
houses”? 


Marching as to war and 
enjoying every minute of it, the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell, 49, leader of 
the Moral Majority, last week 
came down from the “hills of 
Appalachia” to the halls of ac¬ 
ademe. The accused apostle of 
know-nothingism was at Yale, 
that alleged center of know-it- 
allism, to respond to the uni¬ 
versity’s president, A. Bartlett 
Glamatti, 44. Last year Gia- 
matti charged that the New 
Right religious alliance was 
“threatening the values of the 
nation through intimidation 
and political pressure.” Fal¬ 
well was invited by the Yale 
Political Union. Giamatti de¬ 
clined the union’s offer to 
make it a debate, but he did in¬ 
vite Falwell into his office for a 
private discussion, and to join 
in a hallowed ritual among 
gladiators whose weapons are 
mightier than the sword: they 
exchanged autographed copies 
of their most recent books. 

—By £.Graydon Carter 
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Sport 



“Everything I’ve Pone Is Unique” 

At 26. pretty Sugar Ray could no longer summon the desire 

T he first time that Sugar Ray Leonard 
retired from boxing, in Montreal after 
winning a gold medal in the 1976 Olym¬ 
pics. he said, “My journey has ended. My 
dream is fulfilled/' No one doubted that 
he meant it or that he would fight again. 

Like Decathlon Winner Bruce Jen- 
ner, Leonard imagined his place on the 
Wheaties box was secure. His error, 
confusing the commercial opportunities 
awaiting white heroes and black heroes, 
was soon revealed, along with a paternity 
suit, a sadly overblown welfare depart¬ 
ment formality, Leonard never denied he 
was the father of Juanita Wilkinson's boy 
child. But the mean publicity that fol¬ 
lowed was the clincher if 1 conard hoped 
for his own 7-Up commercial, or anything 
else, he would have to fight for it. 

In February 1977 he turned pro and 
began beating his way through the welter¬ 
weight thicket on a course Manager An¬ 
gelo Dundee had carefully laid to the With both eyes open, Leonard retires 
championship. It started with Luis (“the “Without that feeling, you can't perform." 
Bull") Vega at the Civic Center in Balti¬ 
more. Most boxers start in four-round W.B.C'. and the World Boxing Associa- 
preliminaries, but Leonard's debut was a tion titles, that Leonard proved himself a 
six-round main event and a $40,000 pay- gladiator beyond any discussion’ a media 
day. It was televised nationally child and corporate man (his purses had 

So descriptions of him as a media come to $35 million) but a fighter first, 
creature, even creation, were unavoid- Hearns was finished in the 14th round, 
able. Sometimes Dundee even referred to though Leonard was battered bubble- 
him poetically as “prime time." and said eyed. Eight months later, with only one 
the first sign of Leonard's greatness was small fight in the interim, the retina of 
“just the way he raised his arms and filled that left eye detached. For six months 
the screen." He had an irresistible smile, Leonard brooded. Then last week he 
an appealing way. He could also fight. Af- called assembly in Baltimore, where he 
ter 25 victories, no losses and almost three had started. He had an announcement, 
years, Leonard stopped Wilfred Benitez it was a bizarre last scene. The dull 
in the 15th round for the welterweight appearance of the Civic Center was not 
championship of the world, or at least of much relieved by /tocAy-style bunting 
the World Boxing Council. At the mo- tacked over a small ring. Eight or ten 
ment of victory, he flew to a corner of the thousand spectators contributed a dollar 
ring and jumped onto the ropes as if into or two admission price to charity. They 
the arms of everyone. 

Roberto Duran bullied him 
and took his title in June of 1980, 
but Leonard retrieved it five 
months later. Duran, after shiver¬ 
ing all his great lightweight career 
in the shade of Muhammad Ali's 
shadow, came into the spotlight as 
if out of a cave and was greeted by | 
an Ali just his size. He rubbed his i 
eyes. Later he rubbed his stom- | 
ach. When Duran quit in the 
eighth round of the return match, 
a Leonard lour de force, nobody 
could believe either the alibi—the 
little wolf had wolfed down loo 
much lunch—or the truth: an un¬ 
civilized man took a civilized | 
way out , 

Soil was not until the Thomas p 



Tight in 1981, for both the Against Hearns last year, Leonard shewed he was a gladiator 


savaged M.C. Howard Cosell, who de¬ 
manded, “All right, quiet!" And they sere¬ 
naded Muhammad Ali, who looked like 
the winner of a pie-eating contest. 

Cosell must have been there to signify 
television. Ali was definitely the symbol 
of fighters who do not retire. What Singer 
Wayne Newton represented was unclear, 
perhaps Las Vegas. “It’s a great thrill to 
be here tonight," Newton said, bouncing 
into the ring, resisting the impulse to 
undo his tie. Maybe Newton's part had to 
do with something Leonard once said: 
“When 1 turned pro, I had desire and nat¬ 
ural ability, but it takes more than that to 
be great. It takes the feeling of the ring. 
Like a singer—like a veteran singer—can 
get on any stage and do his thing. Without 
that feeling, you can't perform." 

T he evidence, including a prewritten. 

first-person Sports In ustrated ac¬ 
count, suggested the evening was pure 
melodrama. But Leonard insisted his de¬ 
cision to retire was not finally made until 
right there in the ring, when looking di¬ 
rectly at Middleweight Champion Mar¬ 
vin Hagler and rhapsodizing over what a 
splendid match they would make, he said, 
“Unfortunately, it will never happen." 

“I wanted Hagler there," he said later. 
“I was looking for something to excite me. 
It's difficult to describe 1 just thought I d 
say, ‘Hey, let’s go for it.' I didn't. The eye 
was a factor quite naturally. When it was 
restored to normal, 1 changed my plan. 
Then every day I changed back." 

Is a 26-ycar-old fighter in his prime 
likely to stay out? “But everything I've 
done is unique," he argued. “I was advised 
in a unique manner" (by his trainer Janks 
Morton and his attorney Mike Trainer, 
who circumvented the venal promoters). 
In his Civic Center soliloquy—“beauty 
is" —Leonard made sure to mention that 
besides Juanita, whom he married in 1980, 
little Ray and the rest of his family and 
friends, beauty is also “Fort Knox," “sell¬ 
ing 7-Up" and “Sugar Ray Leonard Inc." 

Finished with everyone his size, he is 
alstfad ready to try Bruce Jenner again, 
to act in movies, perhaps portray 
Henry Armstrong, the legendary 
champion of three weight divi¬ 
sions (whose record Alexis Ar- 
guello could not break last week 
against Aaron Pryor). “Boxers in 
the past have been known to be 
ugly," Ali told Leonard. “But 
we’re pretty. You and 1 can’t take 
credit, though. Jt started with Sug¬ 
ar Ray Robinson. He was a pretty 
man before us. Pretty." 

Ali was patting Leonard’s 
hair, and Ray recoiled just barely 
perceptibly from Ali’s touch and 
maybe from the reminder that 
Sugar Ray is still Robinson. There 
is nothing a retiring man can do 
about that, nothing any man can j 
or do about that. — ByTomCSUhan 
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Press 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


A Tilt Called Cynicism 

I n politics, candor is what comes later, after the bet. Or, as Richard Nixon said 
on Good Morning America: “You have to dissemble, you have to recognize that 
you can't say what you think about [anl individual because you may have to use 
him or need him some time in the future. There’s a lot of hypocrisy and so forth in 
political life.” Nixon is world class in dissembling (thus the Watergate shock 
about his private language). But other political figures in their new memoirs are 
now talking with some candor about—among other things—what they think of 
the press. They fear it, they resent it, they feel ill used by it. 

Jimmy Carter, in Keeping Faith , acknowledges: “We were somewhat ostenta¬ 
tious about setting a high moral standard for ourselves, and so my Administration 
was not to be given any room for error by the press/' He quotes a good crack by his 
press secretary, Jody Powell: “There never was a honeymoon with the press, but 
just a one-night stand." Characteristically, Carter criticizes the press in the words 
of a “small group of senior political advisers" he had summoned to Camp David: 
“Everyone agreed that the news media were superficial in their treatment of na¬ 
tional and international events and 
tended to trivialize the most serious 
problems with a cynical approach." 

It is left to Hamilton Jordan, Car¬ 
ter's chief adviser, to make Carter's 
point for him. In his own memoirs Cri¬ 
sis, Jordan says: “Jimmy Carter under¬ 
estimated—as all Presidents do—the 
aggressiveness and hostility of the 
White House press .. I believe that 
Watergate and Viet Nam pushed the 
American media from wholesome 
skepticism and doubt into out-and-out 
cynicism about the American political 
process generally and the presidency 
specifically." 

Both Carter’s and Jordan’s mem¬ 
oirs are appeals for a review of sen tence 
by political figures whom contempo¬ 
rary opinion judged to be losers. The ef¬ 
fort and intelligence that high officials brought to such intractable problems as the 
hostages and the economy get more sympathetic treatment in their books than 
they had in the ptess. But it is no fall answer to blame the cynicism and hostility of 
the press for this. Both men are themselves amalgams of idealism and pragma¬ 
tism; even in their own telling, the high road of public service and the low road of 
political advantage seem inextricably intertwined. On any given.day in Jordan’s 
diary, it is hard to tell whether he considers Khomeini or Teddy Kennedy the 
greater enemy. 

Neither writer, in criticizing the press, goes as far as Nixon, who in his mem¬ 
oirs RN argued that “the media are far more powerful than the President in cre¬ 
ating public awareness and shaping public opinion, for the simple reason that the 
media always have the last word." like many of Nixon's “simple" reasons, this 
isn't so. (In Nixon's own case, it was the combination of the press, the courts, the 
Congress, and finally the facts that did him in.) 

To exaggerate the importance of the press, as many of its critics do, leads in¬ 
exorably to charges that it is “unaccountable" and needs somehow to be sat upon. 
In its own interest, the press itself should do less swaggering around in white hats. 
Election Day at the networks was an orgy of self-inflation, from the competitive 
glitziness of the stage sets to the frequent announcements that ABC or CBS, not the 
voters, had decided that this Governor or that Senator had been elected. 

Carter's and Jordan’s criticisms are a reminder that the Washington press 
does have an occupational tilt. Many reporters feel that any Administration has 
vast resources in speechwriters, press secretaries and propagandists on payroll to 
disseminate the party line. To counter this barrage, the press concentrates on 
what is being concealed, evaded or denied. Jordan might call this emphasis cyni¬ 
cism (seeing everything tinted by one’s own crabbed view), but it can as well be 
skepticism (doubting, and waiting to be convinced). When press and officehold¬ 
ers contend, readers and viewers should be the final skepUcs. 
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Carter meeting the press (1979) 
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The 

New FORTUNE 
Market Research 
Survey of 
Facility Location 
Decisions 

If you’re involved in a new-location 
search for your company, this 
latest FORTUNE survey is “must" 
reading. In it, you’ll discover what 
468 of the 1,000 largest U.S. 
industrial companies looked for 
when they decided to abandon the 
obsolete, build new facilities, re¬ 
locate their headquarters, and 
centralize or decentralize their 
operations. 

Send for your copy today. It’s 
important and valuable business 
information you need for your 
decision-making. 

SINGLE COPY: $10 
25 COPIES OR MORE: $8 EACH 

To order, write to FORTUNE, 

Facility Location Decisions, 

Room 1775, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 
10020. Payment must be en¬ 
closed with your request; make 
check or money order payable to 
FORTUNE. 
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Streep and Scheider: a reverential hush for its own good taste 


Hitchhiking the Mean Streets 

STILL OF THE NIG FIT Directed and Written by Robert Benton 

T his year's <or should one say this him Streep fares better. She is either the 
month s/) Alfred Hitchcock pastiche homicidal maniac the police suspect she is 

is of the sober rather than the offish van- or a woman driven to paranoid frenzy by 

ety. It is intended not as a knockoff but as those suspicions. Either way, she is an ac- 

an hommage (the French pronunciation tress with a proven ability to suggesl neu . 

on that word, if you please) to the Old rot j c fi res burning beneath a cool surface 

Masters late high style. The stare, Roy anc j tb e knack for enlisting a sympathy 

Scheider and Meryl Streep, are pleasing we k noW may be misplaced, 

people, Nestor Almendros' carefully bur¬ 
nished cinematography imparts to Man- ^ till, the re is something distant and 

hattan s streets a theatrically menacing ^ unemotional about the way Benton 

glow that subtly transforms and romanli- presents her mysterious case. As the mov- 

cizes their mean reality. Writer-Director j e proceeds, one finds oneself examining 
Benton, wot king from a story he and his references (Vertigo, North by North- 
onetime partner David Newman con- west Rear WindoWt Psych0i Spellbound) 
coctedadecadcagaprovestobe a gener- rather than gelting truly inV olved with 
ally apt and tasteful student of Hitch s tb e story. Soon a longing for the rat-tat- 
mature surfiice manner. Why, then, is tattiness Q f sleazier Hitchcock knockoffs 
Still of the Aitf/zf such an irritating and iik e Dressed to Kill steals over the viewer, 
unsatisfying him. There is a sort of bad-boy joy in the act of 

Mostly because it is ... well . . still. stea ling from admired betters that is pref- 

For a movie about a series of gory knife erable to the cautious quotesmanship of 

murders (and that had the working title tb i s fi| m 

Stab), it has an oddly reverential hush There waSi after all< a , ot of thc bad 
about it. This seems to arise less from a re- in Hitchcock. It was that cheeky, 

gard for the Hitchcock tradition than jokey quality in him, as well as his unob- 

from a quiet appreciation of its own classi- trusivi . lechn ical mastery, that allowed 

ness. As a murdered mans psychiatrist, him the pretense of being simply an enter- 

drawn into the investigation of his pa- tainer all those years during which he was 

tients death and also toward his suspi- dripping his obsessions into his audiences' 

ciously nervous mistress. Scheider is so- unsusp ecting brains. Lacking both sides 

ber. stalwart and workmanlike, but one t) f the old boy’s schizophrenic sensibility, 

tongs for the goofy exasperation Cary Benton can do no more than offer a dis- 

Grant used to bring to roles like this, not passionate mimicry of someone el&e's 

to mention his wary misogyny. Yet style. There are a few little scares in his 

Scheider can play a loony tune or two (see film, but nothing to stir our dreams or 

: Ati fhat Jazz) if anyone bothers to ask haunt our memories. —ByRichm*Schickf 




Jolly Cont empt 

CREEPSHOW 

Directed by George A, Romero 
Screenplay by Stephen King 

IT CAME FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Directed by Malcolm Leo 
and Andrew Solt 
Produced by Susan Strausberg 
and Jeff Stein 

O n TV, movie critics pick their dog or 
skunk of the week. Repertory cine¬ 
mas devote seasons to World’s Worst 
Movie festivals, based on a hot-selling 
book called The Golden Turkey Awards . 
Trash is chic, and connoisseurs of bad 
films proliferate like maggots on the 
corpse of culture. Some of them make new 
movies as homages to the seminal schlock 
of the 1950s. Olhers compile scenes from 
old B movies for the derisive pleasure of 
the hip. And a few review tnese movies, 
turning Saturday-matinee giggles into an 
aesthetic of pop-trash criticism. 

In the past, Novelist Stephen King 
(Carrie, Cujo) and Director George A. 
Romero (Night of the Living Dead) have 
scared people through the poetry of 
pulp—the primal or banal image that can 
raise millions of hackles. In Creepshow 
they have aimed lower, and hit the mark. 
The film is an elaborate tribute to Tales 
from the Crypt and other horror comic 
books of the early '50s. Five tales play 
with the theme of moral revenge taken on 
corrupt humankind by nature, alien 
forces or the Undead. But the treatment 
manages to be both perfunctory and lan¬ 
guid, the jolts can be predicted by any ten- 
year-old with a stop watch. Only the story 
in which Evil Plutocrat E G. Marshal] is 
eaten alive by cockroaches mixes giggles 
and grue in the right measure. 

i n B movies or bad movies, the guilty 
pleasure comes from exposure to the 
longueurs of exposition, inane dialogue, 
actors lumbering across the screen to their 
designated mark. Context is all. To use 
only snippets from these movies, as It 
Came from Hollywood does, is to deprive 
them of their paper-thin texture. In an at¬ 
tempt at the That's Entertainment of bad 
films, five comic actors—Gilda Radner, 
Dan Aykroyd, John Candy, and Cheech 
and Chong—introduce segments about 
gorillas, musicals, reefers, mixed-up teens 
and the mesmerizing oeuvre of the Pover¬ 
ty Row Stroheim, Edward D. Wood Jr. 
The tone throughout It Came from Holly¬ 
wood is one of jolly contempt—an attitude 
that might better be reserved for such re¬ 
cent films as Hanky Panky . Neighbors, 
Stripes or any Cheech and Chong picture. 
The detritus of movie history deserves 
better; one man’s junk is another's price¬ 
less antique. —By Richard Cortie* 
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Theater 


Ghosts Walk m Appalachia 

FOXFIRE by Susan Cooper and Hume Cronyn 


T ime present and time past. Both are 
vividly evoked in diametrically op¬ 
posed plays now running in New York 
City theaters. David Mamet’s Edmond 
gazes into the bubbling cauldron of the 
modem urban inferno. All egos are ram¬ 
pant, all values degraded, all hope aban¬ 
doned. Hell on the installment plan. 

But the U.S. is a contradictory nation, 
a place of displaced memories. Outpacing 
time and history, the American forgets 
that his country was founded as the New 
Jerusalem. Only when some isolated 
pocket of that dream manages to elude 
skeptic scoffing does the past reduce the 
present to tears and wonder. 

That may be too lofty a plane on 
which to place Foxfire. If so, it is an error 
on the side of the angels. What is being 
struck on the stage of Broadway’s Ethel 
Barrymore Theater is the rarely heard 
chord of all-embracing humanity. This 
play quivers with laughter and stabs the 
heart. It speaks for love of the land (in this 
case. Southern Appalachia), the inviola¬ 
bility of the family, the ethic of hard work 


and the rebuke and solace of an omni¬ 
present God. To think of that as a didac¬ 
tic, neoconservative agenda is to miss the 
tone and temper of the work. Foxfire has 
already been called a “hillbilly Our 
Town.” which is close to the mark. And 
even those with little acquaintance with 
the work of Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy must know that this pair could 
strike songs from stones. 

The set is beatific. Designer David 
Mitchell has conjured up an image of inef¬ 
fable peace, a smoky blue-green mountain 
solitude in Rabun County, Ga. As weath¬ 
ered as the clapboards on her home, An¬ 
nie Nations (Tandy), 79, lives here alone. 
And yet not alone. By force of tfill and 
imagination, Annie has kept her husband 
Hector (Cronyn) around for company. 
Dead some five years, he is a most corpo¬ 
real and cantankerous ghost. Hector has 
not gone gently into the eternal night. He 
says at one point: “I’m gonna live jus’ as 
long as I see anybody else alivin’.” 

In flashbacks, the two re-create some 
of the central experiences of a 63-year life 


together—courtship, childbirth, child 
rearing, physical decline, death—the 
homely parabola of existence. Their youn¬ 
gest son Dillard (Keith Carradine) ap¬ 
pears. He is a country-music star whose 
wife has walked out, leaving their two small 
children with him. He describes her as “the 
fastest credit card in the South.” Dillard 
asks his mother if she always loved his fa¬ 
ther. Her answer epitomizes the play’s cat¬ 
egorical imperative: “We was married!” 
But after a pause, her further answer shows 
why the play wins us through the generos¬ 
ity of truth: “No. Not always. I guess some¬ 
times I near hated him.” 

C arradine not only has an ingratiating 
singing voice, but brings poignance to 
the unintended rupture of father and son. 
For Hector, Dillard’s preference for guitar 
playing to farming the land of his daddy 
and granddaddy is a betrayal, a pain oddly 
mixed with pride. The old man’s reaction is 
akin to the feelings of an immigrant father 
who sends a son to college to learn a lan¬ 
guage and a culture that the two may never 
share. This blood gap has never been treat¬ 
ed more sensitively in an American play. 
When it comes to the acting splendor of 
Tandy and Cronyn, Descartes might say, 
they act, therefore they are. They bring age 
to glory and glory to age. —By TE. JCatafi 









Medicine 


Which L if e Should Be Saved? 

A shortage of transplant organs raises ethical questions 

J amie Fiske, 11 months old, had one I husband Jose, 24, a welder. . 
thing in common with three-year-old match the Fiskes’ effort to fo 


husband Jose, 24, a welder, have tried to 
match the Fiskes' effort to focus attention 
Justine Pinhciro, and that disappeared on on their daughter’s plight. The Pawtuck- Gayl 

an operating table in Minneapolis. On et, R.I., couple have also petitioned their ety, J 

Nov. 5 the baby daughter of Charles and Congressman and been headlined on the on-H 

Marilyn Fiske of Bridgewater. Mass., un- front page of the Providence Journal. “I the p 

derwent six hours of surgery that gave her hope that the same thing that happened story 

a new liver and a good chance to recover to the Fiskes happens to us,” says Jus- I 

from biliary atresia, a congenital liver de- tine’s mother. “I’m nobody important, but tions, 

feet that generally leads to death before I'm determined to fight.” has i 

the age of four. Justine Pinheiro is still Distraught parents and relatives have must 

waiting for a transplant to give her the to resort to publicity because of an acute basis 

same chance The disparity in their fates shortage of organs for transplants. Less priaU 

raises one of the thorniest ethical ques- than 1% of all Americans die under cir- siderc 

tions facing modern medicine. cumstances and at ages that leave their who i 

Jamie Fiske had received her liver be- organs viable for transplant, and not all of partic 

cause of a remarkably skillful publici- these organs become available. Trans- T 

ty campaign launched by her parents, plant surgeons bitterly complain that doc- were 

Says Charles Fiske: “We 
thought we had a license to 
make Jamie's needs known 
by any means we could.” As a 
hospital administrator. Fiske 
knew just where to turn. He 
telegraphed 500 pediatri¬ 
cians. He placed an appeal 
in a newsletter that reaches 
emergency room staffs in 
1,000 hospitals. Then, with 
lobbying assistance from 
Senator Edward Kennedy, 

House Speaker Tip O’Neill 
and CBS Anchorman Dan 
Rather, all of whom he con¬ 
tacted, Fiske persuaded the 
American Academy of Pedi¬ 
atrics to allow him to make a 
plea before 1,000 academy 
members at their annual 
meeting in New York City. “I 
ask youlo keep your eyes and Fi ske displays Jamie’s phot o at the pediatrics meeting In New York 
ears open for the possibility of “ We felt we should make her needs known by any means we could. ” 


ears open for the possibility of ~w e felt we 
a donor,” urged Fiske, the 
only layman ever to address the group. 
“Jamie wants to survive.” 

The tactic worked. Fiske’s plea was 
covered by all three networks and news¬ 
papers across the country. The families of 
some 500 would-be donors phoned the 
University of Minnesota Hospital, where 
Jamie lay waiting. Two offers turned out 
to be useful. One, a liver from a three- 
year-old on the East Coast, was not suit¬ 
able for Jamie, but it saved the life of an 
older transplant patient at the Children's 
Hospital of Pittsburgh. The second organ 
came from a ten-month-old boy killed in 
a car-train collision in Utah. His father, 
Laird Bellon. had seen Fiske on television 
andJsjpecified that his son's liver should go 
to Jamie. 

No one could begrudge a dying baby 
the means of survival. But Debbie Pin¬ 
heiro. Justine’s mother, admits, “We real¬ 


tors have little interest in “harvesting” or¬ 
gans from their brain-dead patients. Last 
year thousands of Americans died while 
waiting for kidney transplants. At Stan¬ 
ford University Medical Center, about 
one out of three candidates for a heart 
transplant dies before a suitable heart be¬ 
comes available. At New York's Monte- 
flore Medical Center, 25 out of 30 patients 
have died over the past two years while 
waiting for a new lung. Infant donors are 
rarest of all. “Pediatric organs are more 
priceless than gold,” says Brian Broznick 
of the University of Pittsburgh Trans¬ 
plant Foundation. 

Transplant surgeons therefore are of¬ 
ten grateful for the power of the press. 
Says Frank Veith, head of Montefiore’s 
transplant team: “Only the media can get 
the message out.” Scholars of medical eth¬ 
ics, however, are disturbed by the rote the 


tients live or die. “1 wouldn’t recommend 
it as a way to run a culture,” says Dr. John 
Fletcher, assistant director of bioethics at 
the National Institutes of Health, “but the 
trend seems to be that whoever gets the 
most publicity gets to live.” After the 
Fiskes’ example, there may be “an ava¬ 
lanche of similar cases,” predicts Willard 
Gaylin, president of the Institute of Soci¬ 
ety, Ethics and Life Sciences at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. But what happens when 
the press tires of the same old transplant 
story? Do latecomers lose out? 

Trying to obviate such ethical ques¬ 
tions, the American Medical Association 
has issued guidelines stating that organs 
must be allocated to patients on a medical 
basis alone: “Social worth is not an appro¬ 
priate criterion.” Instead, the basic con¬ 
siderations are who needs it the most and 
who is the most likely to do well with the 
particular oigan that is available. 

The ethics of Jamie Fiske’s case 
were complicated by two facts: her par- 
l ents had the resources and 
skills to find their own donor, 
and the donor’s family speci¬ 
fied that the liver of their 
child should go to Jamie, and 
Jamie alone. Once the organ 
was made available, doctors 
did use the A.M.A. guide¬ 
lines. There were four babies 
at Pittsburgh equally suited 
to the transplant, but none 
H had a greater need than Ja¬ 
mie. In addition, doctors at 
Pittsburgh were already busy 
with a liver transplant and 
could not handle a second 
one. “If another child had 
been in greater need, we 
would have had a dilemma,” 
says Jamie’s surgeon, Dr. 
John Najarian. “I would 
have felt compelled to call 
irk the Bellon family and say, 

mid." ‘We have a child who needs 

it more.’ But if the donor still 
wants to designate a recipient, that's that. 
His choice is final.” 


Jy jealous over it.” Debbie, 20, and her media can play in determining which pa- 

w mAL '-r. ----*- 


A nother dilemma would have arisen 
had there been a baby whose medical 
needs were equal to Jamie's. In that case, 
states Najarian flatly, “the liver should go 
to the child whose parents made the effort 
to get the organ.” Not everyone agrees. 
James Childress, a professor of religious 
studies at the University of Virginia, says, 
"The moral decision should hinge on who 
had been waiting the longest, or even de¬ 
cided by lottery.” Everyone does agree on 
one thing. As Jane Van Hook, Minneapo¬ 
lis’ donor coordinator, puts it, “If more 
people were attuned to providing organs, 
the ethical considerations would not 
arise.” Nor would families feel compelled 
to become press agents for suffering loved 
ones. — ByOmidUi WafUs. Reported by J o eth 
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The Frederick Forsyth style is unique. 


Frederick Forsyth is a 
member of that very exclu¬ 
sive group of authors, 
whose books you will find 
on sale in virtually every 
country you care to visit. 

And not only on sale but, 
year in year out, proving to 
be enduringly popular. 

Classics of their kind. 

Yet Forsyth’s begin¬ 
nings as an author were 
scarcely auspicious. The 
first four publishers to read 
his first manuscript turned 
it down. 

Decisions they must, 
years later, be still deeply 
regretting as that book is 
regarded with awe by the 
publishing industry. 

“The Day of the Jackal” 
made Forsyth one of the world’s best-selling 
authors. That book, and subsequently “The 
Odessa File,” “The Dogs of War” and “The 
Devil’s Alternative” have each proved to be 
phenomenal successes in thirty-six coun¬ 
tries. They have been translated into some 
thirty languages, and have sold over 20 
million copies. 

Forsyth’s latest, a collection of short 
stories entitled “No Comebacks,” is certain 
to add to these impressive statistics. 


Yet quality rather than 
quantity has always been 
Forsyth’s primary concern. 

Just five books have 
hardly been a prolific out¬ 
put-read one and you will 
realise why. 

The Forsyth style—a 
blend of uncannily authen¬ 
tic detail, superb story¬ 
telling, a meticulously con¬ 
structed plot—takes a long, 
long time. 

Despite many attempts 
it is a style no other has 
been able to reproduce. 

Quality rather than 
quantity is also the princi¬ 
ple behind the watch that 
Frederick Forsyth wears. 
A Rolex Oyster Day-Date 
Chronometer in 18ct. gold. 

“For me, this is simply the best watch 
there is,” he says. “It’s very tough, water¬ 
proof, and completely reliable so I never have 
to take it off whatever I’m doing. It’s also 
very well designed and obviously a great 
deal of time, care and effort have gone into 
its construction. That’s why the idea works 
so supremely well.” 

And, as Frederick Forsyth knows, a 
famous, international success 'Mr 
starts with a perfect idea. _ _ 

ROLEX 









Jack Daniel Distillery Named a National Historic Place by the United States Government 


ONE SMALL DISTILLERY, in Lynchburg, 
Tennessee, still has the time to make the 
world’s smoothest whiskey: Jack Daniel’s. 

Things are leisurely here. And 
we take time to do things right. 
We take special care to 
filter our whiskey 
through ten solid feet 
of charcoal before it is 
barrelled to age. 

The reason: to keep 
unchanged the smooth, smooth 
flavor that has won six awards of 
excellence in competitions 
throughout the world. When you 
first taste Jack Daniel’s, we predict 
a pleasurable moment. Followed 
by a friendship that will last 
for life. 



We take it slow at Jack Daniel s 
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let about Jack Darnel's Whiskey, write us a letter here in Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352. USA 


Milestones 


SENTENCED. Frederick Richmond, 59, for¬ 
mer Democratic Congressman from New 
York who resigned his seat in August and 
on the same day pleaded guilty to numer¬ 
ous charges, including income tax evasion 
and possession of marijuana; to a year and 
a day in federal prison and $20,000 in 
fines. 

DIED. Elio Petri, 53, sardonic, leftist Italian 
film director who won an Oscar in 1971 for 
his Investigation of a Citizen Above Suspi¬ 
cion, an unsettling study of a high police of¬ 
ficial who perversely becomes a killer but 
is unsuspected by his system-bound col¬ 
leagues; of cancer; in Rome. Although he 
broke with the Communist Party in 1956, 
Petri filmed cerebral fables intertwining 
politics and psychosis (The Tenth Victim, 
Todo Modo) that he considered propagan¬ 
da for the oppressed. He acknowledged, 
however, that he craftily “coated the pill” 
with swift plots, kinky surfaces and a fid¬ 
gety mosaic style. 

DIED. Miriam Ottenbarg, 68, investigative 
journalist for the Washington Star (1937- 
75) and winner of a 1960 Pulitzer Prize for 
a series of articles exposing the crooked 
techniques of used-car salesmen; of can¬ 
cer; in Washington, D.C. Ot ten berg 
would often impersonate a typical con¬ 
sumer, expose a fraudulent business, and 
then write about the laws that were insti¬ 
tuted or adapted as a result. Said Robert 
Kennedy when he was Attorney General: 
“1 sometimes think she is the secret head 
of the Justice Department/’ 

DIED. Louis Engel, 72, retired advertising 
vice president of Merrill Lynch, credited 
with being instrumental in his company's 
effort to “bring Wall Street to Main 
Street”; of undetermined causes; in New 
York City. Creator of a popular 1948 ad 
that lucidly distinguished between a stock 
and a bond, Engel later expanded it into 
an investment guidebook for laymen (How 
to Buy Stocks) that sold more than 4 mil¬ 
lion copies and helped sell the idea of in¬ 
vesting to a broader array of Americans. 

DIED. Leonid Brezhnev, 75, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee and President of the Soviet 
Union; of heart and vascular disease; near 
Moscow (see THE SOVIETS). 

DIED. Frank Swhmerton, 98, novelist, belle- 
trist and chronicler of English literary life 
for 70 years; in. Cranleigh, Surrey, Eng¬ 
land. Born outside Victorian London, 
Swinnerton turned out 62 uneven but 
cheerfully unpretentious books. His intri¬ 
cately plotted, somewhat Victorian novels 
included Nocturne (1917) and Death of a 
Highbrow (1961), a book that he and his 
critics regarded as his best. The agreeable 
Swinnerton had a gift for making extraor¬ 
dinary friends (among them H.G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, G.B. Shaw and Aldous 
Huxley), whose lives he recounted in sev¬ 
eral spirited but gentlemanly memoiis. 
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A Sense of Female Experience 

Primitive invocations that get beyond a litter of isms 

L ouise Bourgeois is certainly the least- I palps. The totemic pieces cluste 
known artist ever to get a retrospec- together in crowds, tall and eti< 


tive at New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, an honor usually reserved for the Pi¬ 
cassos or at least the Frank Stellas of this 
world. She is almost 71, French, a resident 
of New York City since 1938, and a ma¬ 
ture sculptor by any conceivable defini¬ 
tion of the word. Until quite recently not 
many people wanted to look at her 
work, and her recognition was 
slight, at least compared with the 
fame that surrounded that implaca¬ 
bly durable Queen Bee of the art 
world, Louise Nevelson. Bourgeois 
belonged to no groups and was a 
complete loner; her work appeared ; 
to have a queer troglodytic quality, 
like something pale under a log, the 
vulnerable product of obsession but j 
with a sting in its tail. ; 

That quality remains; but in the | 
meantime, two things changed its I 
status in the art world. One was the | 
collapse of the idea that art had \ 
only one way, the abstract track, | 
forward into history. This made | 
Bourgeois’s idiosyncratic kind of | 
late surrealism well worth examin¬ 
ing. The second, which made it look 
more interesting still, was femi¬ 
nism. The field to which Bour¬ 
geois’s work constantly returns is 
female experience, located in the 
body, sensed from within. “I try,” 
she told an interviewer, with regard 
to one work, “to give a representa¬ 
tion of a woman who is pregnant. 

She tries to be frightening but she is 
frightened. She’s afraid someone is 
going to invade her privacy and 
that she won't be able to defend 
what she is responsible for.” 

This kind of subject is a long 
way from the normal concerns of B ; 
sculpture, which impose themselves WKM 
in a “masculine” manner on cul- Sculp 
ture. What Bourgeois sets up is a to- a/so t 
temic, surrealistic imagery of weak 
threats, defenses, lairs, wombs, almost in¬ 
choate groupings of form. Her work is by 
turns aggressive and pathetic, sexually 
charged and physically awkward, tense 
and shapeless. It employs an imagery of 
encounter to render concrete an almost 
inescapable sense of solitude. In short, it is 
physically, if not always formally, rich 
stuff, and one may be glad that the Muse¬ 
um of Modern Art and Associate Curator 
Deborah Wye have set it forth in such a 
detailed exhibition. 

Bourgeois’s most stringent and satis¬ 
factory works tend to be those based on ei¬ 
ther “primitive” totems or natural forms: 
coral polyps, breasts, clusters of buds and 


palps. The totemic pieces cluster sociably 
together in crowds, tall and etiolated, of¬ 
ten made up of worn chips and fragments 
of wood threaded on a central armature, 
like shashlik on a skewer, and then paint¬ 
ed. Bourgeois likes repetition with small 
variations: some of her larger pieces, like 
Number Seventy-Two (The No March), 
1972, are composed of hundreds of marble 



Sculptor Bourgeois: a st r atum of meanings for the body 

Also caves, a ring of watchers and a very murderous piece, 

it in- cylinders, their tops lopped and slanted at the 

is by different angles, clustered on a platform, abc 

□ally They give an impression of preconscious ty, 

:ense liveliness—nature on the march. Their fur 

ry of aura gets a little more sinister in a large for 

most carving. Femme-Maison ’ 81, done in Boi 

„ it is black marble: a waving cluster of long tu- wa 

rich bular shapes, frondlike rather than phal- sisl 

fuse- lie, rustling and jostling against one an- “ui 

rator other with a peculiar, irresistible energy, for 

ich a that rear up around a plateau on which re- pit 

poses a small schematically caived shed. alis 
tatis- At the same time Bourgeois’s imagi- ica 
>n ei- nation has a nasty side, as real acts of ex- opt 

►rms: orcism must. The fantasies her art expels sur 
; and into the chaste gallery space have as much get 


to do with incest and cannibalism as with 
the more usual aesthetic satisfactions of 
mom A. The most vivid of them, and the 
crudest, is a sort of grotto full of pendulous 
brown stalactites, lumpy and breastlike. 
A banal red light plays over them; in the 
middle is a table, perhaps a sacrificial al¬ 
tar, and the whole cave is strewn with 
what seem to be mummified joints of 
meat. These are not identifiably human; if 
anything, they resemble small legs of 
lamb. But they suggest the dread cave of 
the Cyclops Polyphemus in the Odyssey, 
strewn with fragments of unspeakable 
meals. The title is The Destruction of the 
TED THAI Father, 1974. 

“It is a very murderous piece,” 
Bourgeois points out in the cata¬ 
logue, with some understatement, 
“an impulse that comes when one is 
^ under too much stress and one turns 
R against those one loves the most.” 
W The same imagery recurs, in a 
slightly more distanced way, in her 
big room environment. Confronta¬ 
tion, 1978. Here the viewer is ex¬ 
cluded from the central table, 
which is strewn with breasts, rem¬ 
nants of latex-covered food and 
other morsels, by a ring of white 
k wooden boxes. These taper toward 
f the top and, like versions of the dol¬ 
mens in archaic ritual sites, press to 
be read as abstracted effigies of the 
human figure: a ring of watchers, 
V backs shutting out the audience, ab- 

R sorbed in an obscure ritual. 


S ome may find such imagery not 
merely archaic but positively 
old-fashioned: invocations of the 
:: chthonic and the primitive have 
■ been standard modernist fare for 

three-quarters of a century. But 
- Bourgeois uses her primitive quota- 

tions to get past the conventional 
MlpHSwB groupings of modern art history— 
> B lit ter °f isms that tells us so little 

about the real meanings of art—and 
to rummage painfully between the 
1 layers of her own makeup. What 

equivalents can art find for depict- 
tobody ing femaleness from within, as dis- 

lerouspiece . tinct from the familiar conventions 
of looking at it from outside through 
:ed at the eyes of another sex? What can it say 
form, about inwardness, fecundity, vulnerabili- 
cious ty, repression or resentment? How can it 
rheir furnish a different substratum of meanings 

large for the body? It is to such questions that 
e in Bourgeois's sculpture turns itself, not al- 
lg tu- ways successfully, but with a striking con- 
phal- sistency and intensity. Some of it looks 
e an- “unheroic,” deficient in fully realized 
ergy, form, even incoherent: but these are by- 
:h re- products of her effort to describe, by surre- 

led. alist means, experiences that are automat- 

nagi- ically left out of heroic art. For such 
)f ex- operations. Bourgeois may be the wrong 
xpels surname, but it is good to see such an artist 

nuch getting her due at last. —By Robert Hughe* 
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The 

Giant Panda 
needs your help 
to survive 


rjNCli every eighty to a hundred years the 
^ bamboo forests in China's Sichuan 
Province, burst ml o flower and then die oft And 
that’s bad news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge amounts of 
bamboo 

But that’s just one of the problems facing the 
Panda 

To ensure that it has a future n is vital to 
preserve the complex ecosystem m which it 
lives, to carry out research into its dietary needs 
and investigate possible alternatives, to discover 
the reasons foi its low repioduction rate, to 
study the problem of internal parasites - all these 
factors and many more which threaten its 
survival 

Recognition of the urgent need to solve these 
and other problems has resulted in a unique and 
historic partnership between WWF and the 
People's Republic of China 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000 towards a total of about US 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to mount a major Panda Conservation 
Programme This includes construction of a 
research and conservation centre in the largest of 
the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural Reserve m 
Sichuan Province 

A team from WWF, led by the distinguished 
ecologist Dr. G. Schaller, is already at work in 
Wolong together with top Chinese scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu 

The Giant Panda is an endangered ammal 
It is also the symbol of WWF’s worldwide 
conservation efforts to save life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your money. 


Please \crni unit abut ions to the W'WF 
National Organisation in vour country' 01 ditet t to 

WWF International, 1196 Gland, 



Switzerland. 

WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 




No More Mr. Nice Guy 

Baritone Hermann Prey is spicing up his image 


O nstage, he cuts a splendid figure: 

blond and handsome, with impossibly 
blue eyes, an athletic carriage and an as¬ 
sured, commanding presence. His distinc¬ 
tive, honey-rich, seductive lyric baritone 
voice is equally adept at the histrionic de¬ 
mands of opera and the more intimate sen¬ 
timents of lieder He is in demand at the 
world's great opera houses, has made doz¬ 
ens of recordings, and in his native Ger¬ 
many has had his own television show. 
Along with his colleague and rival Die¬ 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, he has long been 
regarded as a leading German baritone of 
his generation, and possesses a more beau¬ 
tiful voice than Fischer-Dieskau. So why is 
Hermann Prey restless? 

“Maybe 1 made a mistake in my ca¬ 
reer years ago," says Prey, 53, reflectively. 
“I should probably have switched to more 
dramatic roles earlier." Outstanding as 
the guileless Papageno in Mozart's The 
Magic Flute , the rakish Eisenstein in Die 
Fledermaus and the clever Figaro in both 
Rossini's The Barber of Seville and Mo¬ 
zart's The Marriage of Figaro. Prey has 
unwillingly become typecast as an operat¬ 
ic nice guy. It is understandable Who can 
see him as a villain? 

Certainly not audiences across Amer¬ 
ica, which have loudly acclaimed him on 
a solo recital tour that ended last week in 
Manhattan with a masterly program of 
Schubert songs set to Goethe texts. Prey 
has lost nothing of his fabled way with the 
German art song, whether communicat¬ 
ing the unearthly calm of Meeres Stille, 
the wild terror of the Erlkdnig, the heroic 
defiance of Prometheus or the soft tender¬ 
ness of Versunken. And certainly not the 
opera audiences of San Francisco that last 
month heard him sing his greatest role, 
Mozart's Figaro, in a musically radiant 
(though poorly lighted and directed) new 
production 

The Bayreuth Festival, however, can 
see him as something other than a stal¬ 
wart. In a brilliant bit of casting against 
type, the suave, silken Prey has been por¬ 
traying the cantankerous Beckmesser in 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. It may be the 
first time in history that Beckmesser out- 
sings his tenor rival in the prize-song con¬ 
test. "In his letters, Wagner said that 
Beckmesser should not be too comic," says 
Prey. "So 1 said I will sing this music like 
Schubert's Winterreise. "And he does. 

What else lies in store? Berg’s Woz- 
zeck perhaps. A demanding performer 
who turned down a request by Herbert 
von Karajan to sing Beckmesser because 
he disagreed with Karajan's concept, 
Prey is currently mulling over a couple of 
offers to sing the foremost 20th century 
anti-hero. He plans to ignore the tradition 


of croaking and barking the role that has 
evolved since the challenging opera's pre¬ 
miere in 1925. "Berg wanted a beautiful 
voice,” says Prey. "I want to sing every 
note as it is written ” 

Prey’s darker side should not come as 
too much of a surprise. He confesses an 
avid interest in spiritualism ("but not in 
stances") and has a huge library of books 
on the occult. He bought a summer house 
on an island off the Danish coast as a ref¬ 
uge for himself, his wife Barbara and 



At e ase between performances _ 

A gloomy Faust and a confident Figaro . 


their three children, just in case Nostra¬ 
damus' prediction of apocalyptic war 
comes true. The bleak side of the Teuton¬ 
ic soul occasionally stares out uneasily 
from behind the affable visage. But it is 
quickly dispelled with the German equiv¬ 
alent of a verbal shrug: “Naja, "says Prey, 
and gloomy Faust retreats. He seems con¬ 
stitutionally incapable of becoming too 
morose. After all, when pressed he admits 
that one role he would really like to sing 
is neither a villain nor a victim, but the 
dashing hero of Lehdr’s The Merry Wid¬ 
ow: Count Danilo, the high-spirited ha- 
bitud of Maxim's. —ByMkhmi Walsh 
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New Menus for All Seasonings 

Volumes for cooks without time to shop and chop 


I f music be the food of love, cookbooks 
are the love of food. At their frequent 
best, the cook’s companions are a fine if 
rarefied form of literature. 

The harmonious balancing of a menu 
is perhaps more important to Italian cui¬ 
sine than to any other this side of China. 
This can be a twice-a-day exercise, since 
most Italians still favor the three-course 
midday repast. Italian Cooking in the 
Grand Tradition (Dial; $24.95), by Jo Bet- 
toja and Anna Maria Cometto, addresses 
itself primarily to seasonal family meals 
and honors the year’s special occasions. 
The two fare ladies, Bettoja from Millen, 
Ga., and Cometto from Rome, are former 
models who run a celebrated Roman 
cooking school called Lo Scaldavivande 
(the covered dish). Jo married into an old 
Roman family, Cometto comes from one, 
and together they have scoured the re¬ 
gions and wrung the memories of old re¬ 
tainers for recipes that have rarely seen 
print. 

The menus, both aristocratic and 
earthy, exude all the warmth and good 
humor of la cucina Italiana at its best. For 
the primo piatto, traditionally pasta or a 
rice dish or soup, recipes go from the out¬ 
rageously calorific, like a macaroni con¬ 
coction with both cream and meat sauces, 
to simple ricotta croquettes (the ricotta in 
Rome is made from sheep’s milk). To 
shock the neighbors, there is a fashion¬ 


able pasta with vodka and red-pepper 
flakes. 

For the second course, Grand Tradi¬ 
tion runs naturally to veal. Most notable 
are a classic Sicilian stuffed breast and a 
roast, vitello tartufato , with truffle sauce, 
and damn the expense. Holiday favorites 
include Christmas turkey, which the Ital¬ 
ians devoured long before the Pilgrims, 
and is served here with hot fruits; and 
milk-fed baby lamb, traditionally ten¬ 
dered at Easter, accompanied by egg and 
lemon sauce. A savory pork roast in pizza 
dough was invented by Bettoja’s husband 
Angelo, who also prescribed the wines 
throughout. There are surprisingly few 
game dishes, but Angelo did contribute a 
rustic pheasant pdti. Desserts include a 
chocolate and amaretti pie from Parma 
and one lavish sweet, Sicilian cassata: 
lemon cake topped with a heady mixture 
of rum, chocolate and ricotta. The baking 
of this elaborately decorated cassata is so 
distracting a labor that in 1575 the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church forbade nuns to 
make it during Holy Week. 

American cooks, with even less time 
for complex dishes than Sicilian nuns, are 
fast learning the value of whole menus 
that can be cooked in advance. Ready 
When You Are (Crown; $15.95), by Eliza¬ 
beth Schneider Colchie, consists entirely 
of what its author felicitously calls fites 
accomplies. Her book presents dishes that 


need “no last-minute fussing. Turning on 
the oven and setting a timer, heating a 
soup, tossing a salad are tolerable tasks.” j 
Laboring over a hot stove in party finery 
is out. New Yorker Colchie arranges her i 
32 menus by seasons but appends a num- | 
ber of ad hoc niceties like a Sensuous i 
Birthday Dinner, the Last Outdoor Sup¬ 
per and a Valentine Weekend for Two, in¬ 
cluding love feast buns and amuse-bouche 
(tease the mouth) canapds. 

Despite such cute headings, there is 
nothing frivolous about Colchie’s ap¬ 
proach to food. Her winter menus include 
such bracing soups as Scottish cock-a-lee- 
kie and a potage of winter vegetables with 
ham, chestnuts and dried mushrooms. 
Notable main dishes: a Mexican turkey in 
chile-nut sauce with combread crust, a leg 
of lamb divided into components for three 
main dishes (butterfiied leg, pastitsio. with 
macaroni and cheese custard, and a thick 
curried soup with lima beans), and veal 
sweetbreads in a sauce thickened with 
purged chestnuts. For a Traditional 
Thanksgiving—Updated, she suggests 
smoked turkey, which needs no cooking 
and can be ordered by mail, and oysters 
with the original (1889) piquant sauce 
served at Delmonico's. No slouch at des¬ 
serts, Colchie dangles blackberry frozen 
mousse and a rumbustious, Scots- 
descended black cake with almond paste 
topping. 

The Foods & Wines of Spain (Knopf; 
$17.95), by Penelope Casas, is the first 
comprehensive English-language volume 
on Spanish cooking, a cuisine that is total¬ 
ly unrelated to the hot, spicy flue of Latin 
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Making a video cassette 
recorder that weighs a mere 3 8kg 
battery pack included—without compromising 
quality—wasn t easy even for Japan s biggest 
consumer electronics company 

We started by developing 13 new hybrid 
ICs in flexible modules that achieve a new level 
of efficiency for circuitry configuration 
This new technology enabled us to reduce 
the number of electronic parts thereby saving 
a lot of space and weight 
Equally important this 
added reliance on 1C 
Circuitry increased the 
NV-100 s overall quality 
and reliability 

Abandoning our 
rugged one-piece alumi¬ 
num die-cast chassis in 
favor of a plastic one would 
have been a very easy way 
to save weight But we 
didn’t do it Instead, we 
worked exhaustively until we succeeded in 
die-casting the molten aluminum to conform 
to the NV-IOO’s seemingly impossible specifi¬ 
cations 

Motor miniaturization posed yet another 
stiff challenge But we did it without sacrificing 



our quartz 


locked direct drive 


system that delivers near 


perfect rotational accuracy 


But when it came to 


features we made the 


NV-100 strictly a heavy 


weight Combine it with 


the matching NV-V10 
tuner/timer and you ve got programmable 
14-day/4-program unattended recording, 
One-Touch Timer Recording Cue & Review at 
five times normal speed variable fine slow 
playback by remote control, from 1/3 to 1/25 
normal speed For super-convenience, you 
can add the NV-V10 31-function wireless 
remote control unit 

Add one of our lightweight video cameras, 
like the WVP-50 with auto-focus, and make 
your own shows starring family and friends 
And no matter where your production takes 
you, the NV-IOO’s battery pack gives you up to 
two full hours of recording 

The NV-100 Everything you could ask for »n 
a video recorder-except a lot of excess weight 
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Sheraton 
wins on style 



It s been said that I m one of the most exciting 
soeei'r stars ere /: Through jiracticc and dedication 
I developed my own unique style, 
a winning style. And I admire 
others who have the 
dedication to develop a 
winning style of their own." 



. ? 



And like frequent quest I Vie. 
were su re if Won 1 take \ ou h in^i fo sn ' h S> 
A \ h * r; 1 1 o n wins <»n st v I ( 1 . •'*' 

From (Ik 1 moment you walk into our 
lobbies vphl 1 sen.* why. From traditional te 
modri n, i‘mtv Sheraton Hotel says conn 
for! and style in its own special wan 
F i (>in breakfast, in voii.r room, to dinner 
m one of our fine 1 !vstaur,mt >. Sheraton 
eaters to your every need. 

So wherever your next trip may 
take vow make sure you come to 
She rat on . and tme for yofi rs* '11 how 
Sheraton warm on sty hr 



Sheraton I lotels 
Worldwide is) 



Make your 
reservation 
to stay 
in style 

With just one call we can immediately con 
firm your reservation to stay in style, in any 
one of the more than 400 Sheraton Hotels 
worldwide. 

We do it with our sophisticated on line 
computer reservations system So with one 
call, your questions are answered, your res 
ervations and requests are confirmed, and 
you can even book a year in advance. 

So call Sheraton’s Reservatron III now. 
And make your reservation to stay in style. 


VIENNA. AUSTRIA 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
COPENHAGFN, DENMARK . 
LONDON. ENGLAND 
PARIS, TRANCE 
DUBLIN, IRELAND . 

MILAN. ITALY 
AMSTERDAM. 

NETHERLANDS 
OSLO. NORWAY 
BARCELONA, SPAIN 
MADRID. SPAIN 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. . 
GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
DUSSELDORF. W GERMANY 
FRANKFURT. W. GERMANY 
HAMBURG. W GERMANY 


0222/54 21 22 
02/219 4b 96 
01/19-17-00 
01/636 6411 
06/0/9-2800 
01/728138 
2/654051 

020/43 48 /4 
02/41 69 9b 
03/317-50-68 
01/401-20-04 
08/22 94 55 
022/210093 
. 01/302-0828 
0211/498921 
06 L1/295306 
040/442597 


UNITED STATES 

800 325-3535 

HAWAII . . . 

800 342-1541 

EASTERN CANADA 

800-268 9393 

WESTERN CANADA 

800-268 9330 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

.63 6/41 

SYDNEY AUSTRALIA . 

29 2222 

SINGAPORE . 

235 4941 

OSAKA, JAPAN. 

. 06/314-1019 

TOKYO, JAPAN . 

03/364 4270 

MEXICO CITY, CANCUN . . 

(905)-533 A 722 


Sheraton Hotels 
\\brkhvide (s)„ 

Or (.all your local Sheraton Hotel or your travel agent 
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Books 


America. The au¬ 
thor boasts impec¬ 
cable credentials: 
magna cum laude 
degree in Spanish 
literature from Vas- 
sar. marriage to 
a Spaniard, and 
miles of travel 
(35,000) to garner 
regional dishes, 
many of them un¬ 
known even in Madrid. As Casas points 
out, Spain has no national cuisine, which 
may explain why its cooking is so miser¬ 
ably interpreted abroad. Paella, for exam¬ 
ple, as served in the U.S., bears only the 
faintest resemblance to the real stuff. The 
original Valencian paella, made with saf¬ 
froned short-grained rice, does not use sea 
food at all; it is composed of snails and 
rabbit or chicken. 

Actually, according to Casas, “if a 
Spaniard were exiled to a far-off island 
and allowed only one food, 1 have little 
doubt that he would choose eggs. Nothing 
is more basic to Spanish cuisine.” Indeed, 
a covering of beaten egg forms a crust on 
one paella variation; eggs are used in ta- 
pas. sweets, breads and soups, including 
gazpacho; and, of course, in tortillas, or 
omelets, which are “a way of life in Spain” 
and totally unrelated to the Mexican dish 
of that name save for a common Latin 
root (torta, meaning a round cake). 

Casas offers some 60 varieties of 
tapas —the unique, hard-to-pass-up Iberi¬ 
an appetizers—many of the great spicy 
soups, including an orange-flavored Cadiz- 
style fish broth, and a variety of glorious 
Spanish sausages. The book's most inter¬ 
esting dishes revolve around the fish and 
shellfish ofSpain, which has Europe’s long¬ 
est coastline and some of its richest fishing 
grounds. No other cuisine can draw on so 
large a variety of shrimp, from the minute 
quisquillas to fat prawns (shrimp are never 
deveined in Spain). These and other shell¬ 
fish are often served with the great garlic- 
almond-and-peppers romesco sauce of 
Tarragona or sauteed quite simply with 
garlic and onions. Their briny neighbors, 
squid and octopus, show up in delicacies 
like stuffed calamares rellenos and 
the habit-forming 
dish called black 
rice. A boon for the 
cook-in-advance 
are the regional 
soups and meals-in- 
a-pot (sopas y po- 
tajes), among them 
the famous caldoga- 
llego, a soup of beef, 
greens and beans 
from Galicia, and 
Menorca-style lobster stew-soup with to¬ 
matoes and green peppers. Casas includes 
a useful section on Spanish wines, which, 
though insufficiently well known to the rest 
of the world, have been enthusiastically 
embraced by Americans in recent years. 
Some, most notably the Riqja Reservas, 


can take their place with the world’s 
choicest. 

In Casas' wild-game section, the ac¬ 
cent is on wild: partridge in a chocolate- fla¬ 
vored sauce (**it will not taste likea Hershey 
bar,” the author assures) and rabbit with 
almonds and pine nuts. Next to its archi¬ 
tecture, Spain’s desserts remain the princi¬ 
pal testimony to the country's 400-year oc¬ 
cupation by the Moors. As they are in 
North Africa, almonds, egg yolks and hon¬ 
ey are the major ingredients of most sweets; 
regional specialties, however, feature a de¬ 
licious 16th century cheesecake, rich cus¬ 
tards like tocinodelcielo (literally, fat from 
heaven) and some memorable fruit flans, 
including a luscious apple tart with custard 
and apple-jelly topping. Que aprovechel 
Good eating! 

Maida Heatter’s New Book of Great 
Desserts (Knopf; $17.50) has two equally 
good apple tarts: one, with an apricot glaze, 
might belong on the Thanksgiving or 
Christmas table. The book’s most celebrat¬ 
ed item will undoubtedly be her French 
chocolate loaf cake, the result of “a lifelong 
search” for the reci¬ 
pe for a particular 
gdteau sold at a 
French pastry shop 
in New York City. 
Heatter’s re-cre¬ 
ation of this choco¬ 
holic’s dream may 
not be “the ultimate 
chocolate cake,” as 
claimed by her pub¬ 
lisher, but the moist, 
dense, candy-like 
confection has one 
virtue: it is too rich to be addictive. The 
same could be said of Pearl’s Southampton 
fruit cake, in which eleven varieties of fruit 
must be allowed to marinate for at least a 
week in cognac and Grand Marnier. 

But there is good news for the calorie¬ 
conscious. For them, Heatter proposes a 
fruit survival cake and a whole-wheat yo¬ 
gurt date-nut gingerbread from Central 
Europe. One minor coup is the secret of the 
nut crescents for which the Austrian em¬ 
bassy in Washington, D.C., is renowned. 
Other fairly easy to make entries include 
Novelist Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
chocolate cookies, chocolate pepper pret¬ 
zels, Joe froggers cookies (named for the in¬ 
habitants of a Marblehead, Mass., frog 
pond) and an inviting array of souffles and 
mousses, notably a sour lime mousse with 
strawberries. Frozen desserts vary from 
San Francisco ice-cream pie to a delectable 
grapefruit ice. As for the confection she la¬ 
bels “the Best Damn Lemon Cake” ... it 
may just be that. 

For the best lemon tart, cognoscenti 
should head for Jane Grigson s Fruit Book 
(Atheneum; $19.95): Here are disquisi¬ 
tions on 46 different fruits, with recipes 
for virtually every single one, from ap¬ 
ples, the world’s first fruit, to watermelon, 
one of the last to arrive in the author’s na¬ 
tive England. 

Many of Grigson’s recipes are offbeat, 
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Books 


like grouse with wild raspberries (both 
tend to inhabit the same territory), Rus¬ 
sian beef braised with quince and, from 
Araby, lamb and apricot polo. But most 
are eminently practical: Austrian fruit 
dumplings, French strawberry fritters, 
red quince compote, lime-spice Senega¬ 
lese yassa of chicken or lamb, Hungarian 
cherry soup. Cooking with fruit, in the au¬ 
thor’s view, is an attempt at “recovering 

_ the original flavor 

- sXp& of Eden.” lHer al- 

to™* book mi* 111 
have been written 

Sk and culinary sat- 

isfaction, one of 
the most rcward ^ 
pjJSBp-®.volumes in years 
is Jean Anderson 

$19.95). Even the 
advice on shopping, 
storage and cooking techniques is larded 
with wisdom. The recipes are culled and 
adapted from dishes the author has sam¬ 
pled the world over in 25 years as a food 
editor and writer (her nine previous cook¬ 
books include The Doubleday Cookbook). 
Jean Anderson Cooks has sensible com¬ 
ments on just about everything gastro¬ 
nomic, from the “classic causes of failures 
in cakes and breads” to the low-calorie, 
high-protein virtues of chicken, “a nutri¬ 
tional heavyweight,” and selections of 
vegetables (“truly fresh artichokes squeak 
when you squeeze them”), with formula¬ 
tions for such neglected worthies as Swiss 
chard, okra, parsnips and Brussels 
sprouts. 

Scottish by de¬ 
scent, Anderson 
obliges her thrifty 
instincts with for¬ 
mulas for sprucing 
up shanks of lamb, 
beef and veal. But 
she goes easy on the 
parsimony. An An¬ 
derson menu might 
start with snail soup 
from the Black For¬ 
est or a corn-and- 
scallion chowder with salt pork, proceed 
to Sicilian swordfish croquettes with sul¬ 
tanas and pine nuts, and continue with 
Canadian beef-and-beer pie or ajiaco, the 
incomparable stew from Colombia made 
with chicken, avocado, capers and at least 
four different kinds of potato. 

Jean Anderson is particularly deft 
with desserts. Take pepparkaka, the 
Swedish spice cake, or Grenadian fresh 
nutmeg ice cream, or chocolate-raspber¬ 
ry torte made (with three kinds of choc¬ 
olate) by Fauchon’s regal pdtisserie on 
Paris 9 Place Madeleine. One bite of this 
would have a Weight Watcher con¬ 
demned to a bread-and-water menu. 
Chef Anderson, and all her cookbook 
colleagues, could probably make even 
that taste good. — By Site* —/ Oemermet 


























Fresh. Calm. Mild. 

KENT The taste you’ll feel good about. The mild International cigarette. 
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Perhaps what is most 
extraordinary about the 
beautiful Iguacu Falls is not 
its vertical drop of 250 feet, but 
rather its ability to generate 
9,500 MW of energy for Brazil’s 
120 million inhabitants. 

Today, scattered across Brazil’s 
8.5 million square kilometers, 
are other natural attractions 
like Iguacu, all helping to 
develop the nation's industrial 
might. 

Thanks in part to these natural 
assets, the average yearly 
increase in Brazil’s Gross 
National Product has been one 
of the highest in the world. Per 
capita income last year was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 


Between 1970 and 1980, 
agricultural production 
increased 66.7%. Now, Brazil is 
close to becoming the second 
largest food exporter in the 
world. In addition, other key 
exports include aircraft, ships, 
automobiles, shoes, textiles, 
household appliances, diverse 
technology... and other 
products and services to 
markets throughout the world. 
Brazil needs a bank that can 
keep pace with such dynamic 
progress. 

And Banco do Brasil has been 
keeping pace, ever since it 
opened its first foreign branch 
in 1941. Today, 70 Banco do 
Brasil offices are in business to 
serve you in virtually all of the 
world's key financial centers. 


In Brazil alone, there are more 
than 2,000 Banco do Brasil 
branches to accommodate your 
every business need. In each, 
you will find all of the support 
and expertise required to help 
create and close business 
dealings with your Brazilian 
counterparts. 

Banco ao Brasil is the main 
financial agent of the Brazilian 
nation. Rely on its experience 
to show you all that Brazil has 
to offer in the way of business 
transactions, investments, and 
mutually profitable joint 
ventures. 



OVER 2 000 BRANCHES IN BRAZIL • BRANCHES AND OFFICES IN ABIDJAN • AMSTERDAM • ANTOFAGASTA • ASUNCION • ATLAJMT* * BARCELONA 
BOGOTA • BRUSSELS • BUENOS AIRES • CAIRO • CARACAS • CASABLANCA • CHICAGO • COCHABAMBA • COLON • CONCEPCION • DAKAR • DALLAS 
FRANKFURT • GENEVA • GRAND CAYMAN • HAMBURG • HOUSTON • LAGOS • LA PAZ • LIBREVILLE • LIMA • LISBON • LONDON • LOS ANGELES • MACAO 
MADRID • MANAMA • MENDOZA • MEXICO CITY • MIAMI • MILAN • MONTEVIDEO • MONTEVIDEO (OLD CITY! • NEW YORK • OPORTO • PANAMA 
PARIS • PARIS (OPERA) • PAYSANDU • PUERTO PRESIDENTE STROESSNER • QUITO • RIVERA • ROME • ROTTERDAM • SAN FRANCISCO • SAN JUAN 
SANTA CRUZ DE LA SIERRA • SANTIAGO • SINGAPORE • STOCKHOLM • SYDNEY * TEHRAN • TOKYO • TORONTO • TUNIS • VALENCIA • VALPARAISO 
VIENNA • WASHINGTON • ZURICH 


Letters 


Age of Andropov 

To the Editors: 

Those people who expect or hope to 
see changes in the Soviet Union after the 
demise of Leonid Brezhnev will be disap¬ 
pointed [Nov. 291. Brezhnev did not rep¬ 
resent an individual philosophy of gov¬ 
ernment but an inherited doctrine. As 
long as the Communist system lasts, it 
does not matter which man becomes the 
head of the Politburo. He must follow the 
same path. 

Jacob Weitzer 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

As soon as Yuri Andropov was 
named as the successor to Brezhnev, some 
of the press began describing him as a 
closet liberal, a moderate, sophisticated, 
witty and an admirer of the West. For 15 
years, this man was head of the KGB. 1 
don’t think the world or the Soviet people 
can expect much in the way of benevolent 
leadership. 

Larry G. Sharp 
Wake Village. Texas 

With the passing of Soviet leadership 
from Brezhnev to Andropov, the chance 
of a major war breaking out is minimal. 
Although we may deplore one elderly 
leader’s replacing another, older men be- 



Yuri Andropov 

come involved in military engagements 
only when they believe their losses can be 
held to a tolerable level. Former President 
Gerald Ford once related an incident in 
which Brezhnev told him that they must 
do everything possible in order to prevent 
war. Brezhnev had seen too many Soviet 
citizens slaughtered, maimed and left 
homeless during World War II. The next 
generation of leaders, who have never ex¬ 
perienced a major war, may turn out to be 
the most dangerous. 

James J. McDonald 
San Antonio 


Man of the Year 

The clear choice is the peace activist, 
who is responsible for the phenomenal 
growth of the grass-roots movement for 
nuclear disarmament. 

Carol L. Addison 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak . 


Pope John Paul II. 


Mary Bukay 
Wilmington, Del. 


Mediator Philip Habib, an envoy for 
all seasons. 

Saleem K. Boghdan 
North Plainfield. N.J. 

Yasser Arafat, commander of the he¬ 
roes who defended a besieged Beirut last 
summer. 

George Khoury 
Riyadh 

The half a million civilians who 
stayed in Beirut. 

Kamal Yacoub 
Coral Gables . Fla. 

Lenny Skutnik, who rescued a woman 
from the icy water in the Washington, 
D.C., air disaster. 

Freda McGee 
Mount Pulaski, III. 
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Letters 


“The Man in the Water/’ who gave 
his life so that others could be rescued. 

Paul De Vincenzo 
Savannah, Ga. 


Phyllis Schlafly. 


Don Dussias 
Buffalo 


Ed Garvey, who gave us the cold-tur¬ 
key treatment for our football addiction. 

Walter T. Sokolski 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Organ Ethics 

The scarcity of organs for transplant¬ 
ing raises ethical questions but not the 
ones covered in your article “Which Life 
Should Be Saved?” LNov. 221. The issue is: 
Do people have the right to decide what to 
do with their own organs? The American 
Medical Association can lay down guide¬ 
lines for transplants, but this does not ne¬ 
gate the donor's privilege of choosing who 
will receive his organs. 

Rena Epstein 
David Henderson 
Arlington, Va. 

Doctors are often squeamish about 
asking a family to donate a dying rela¬ 
tive's organ. Perhaps the publicity in little 
Jamie Fiske's case will encourage people 
to document their wish to donate their or¬ 
gans before the time occurs. 

Susan M. Rainey 
Minneapolis 

The most difficult ethical question 
facing medicine today is: Are the donors 
really dead? As a neurosurgeon, I speak 
for the speechless, the so-called brain 
dead. When I must make the decision to 
terminate life support for my patient so 
that another may live, 1 feel unclean. I de¬ 
cry the dehumanization of our profession 
today. We are being asked to place the 
welfare of the next patient on a recipient 
list above the best interests of our own pa¬ 
tient. The criteria for brain death can be 
too loosely applied, especially if there is a 
publicity campaign for the transplant of a 
vital organ, such as a pediatric organ. 

Richard G. Nilges. M.D. 

Chicago 

I lost an 18-month-old boy in a 
drowning accident. If someone in that 
emergency room had only mentioned it, I 
would have jumped at the chance to do¬ 
nate an organ from my child. 

Lynn Scaduto 
Miami 


Lear's Hopes 


is based on unfounded optimism and lack 
of experience. If Burch’s group is willing 
to put in an extra $200 million on top of 
the $90 million it has already invested, it 
might obtain certification by 1985. 

What has been said about my mother, 
however, is not correct; she did the best 
she could when she was running the com¬ 
pany, particularly since she was sur¬ 
rounded by incompetence and greed. 

John Lear 
Cairo 

In spite of your unfactual article, the 
Lear Fan will become not only a techno¬ 
logical marvel but a commercial one as 
well—thanks to the foresight of my fa¬ 
ther, the dedication of my stepmother 
Moya, and especially the 275 buyers who 
have provided a backlog of orders totaling 
$350 million for what you have mistaken¬ 
ly called a “commercial misfit.” 

William P. Lear Jr. 

Los Altos Hills, Calif 

Your report on the Lear Fan plane 
does a disservice to a great lady. Moya 
Lear's courage, determination and forti¬ 
tude made the Lear Fan a reality. In the 
middle of things she is, confused she ain’t. 

Arthur M. Godfrey 
New York City 

Dam Production 

Brazil and Paraguay should be con¬ 
gratulated for building the largest hydro¬ 
electric dam in the world [Nov. 15]. But if 
the dam produces power equivalent to 
only a “600,000-bbl.-a-year oil well,” it is 
not a very good investment. You obvious¬ 
ly mean 600,000 bbl. a day. 

Robert T. Durbrow 
Carmichael. Calif. 

Ring Death 

Re the tragic death of Korean Boxer 
Kim Duk Koo [Nov. 29]: let’s not point a 
finger at boxing. Perhaps more than any 
other sport, boxing is a microcosm of life, 
in which the lessons of victory and defeat 
are taught in brutal fashion. Casualties 
are bound to occur, just as in other profes¬ 
sions where pressures can lead to alcohol¬ 
ism and suicide. Boxing is one more ex¬ 
ample of humans striving for a dream. 

Bob Hutcheson 
1982 Dayton Golden Gloves Boxer 
Xenia, Ohio 

Few boxers hail from affluent fam¬ 
ilies. Often these men have but two op¬ 
tions: fighting or crime. When this is your 
choice, boxing takes on a new light. 

Steve Kuplinski 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

I n his most harried moments, Mexico City Bureau Chief 
James Willwerth suspects that the Mexican political system 
rivals the Kremlin for having secrets within secrets. But as the 
current economic and social crisis in 
Mexico deepened, Willwerth no¬ 
ticed a parallel easing of Mexican 
reserve toward journalists. “Much of 
Mexico was forced into the open by 
its traumas during the past year/' 
says Willwerth, “and, for a change, 
lots of Mexicans were willing to talk 
about it in unmasked terms." 

To identify as many pieces of 
the Mexican puzzle as possible for 
this week’s cover story, Willwerth 
ranged from Tijuana and Monterrey 
to a hillside in the elegant Bosques 
district of Mexico City, which af¬ 
fords a view of outgoing President 
Jose Ldpez Portillo’s unfinished 

family estate. Reporter Laura Lopez headed south to Chiapas 
and Taxco. She also visited some of Mexico’s most remote areas 
during the presidential campaign of Miguel de la Madrid and 
watched his helicopter fleet land, “no different in the eyes of the 
isolated villagers from seeing an Aztec god descend from the 
heavens.” After a one-hour interview with the new President. 


STEVF NORTHUF 



L6pez and Willwerth, right* with De la Madrid 


Willwerth and Lopez 'ire optimistic that the recent mood of 
frankness will continue. De la Madrid's administration seems 
more open to the foreign press than that of his predecessor. But 
Willwerth remains cautious. Says he: “The real test of the ad¬ 
ministration’s interest in good press relations will come in about 
a year, when the economic crisis should be at its worst.” 

To Associate Editor George 
Russell, who wrote the story, the 
subtleties of Mexico’s complex na¬ 
tional character had a familiar fla¬ 
vor. As Time's Buenos Aires bureau 
chief from 1979 to 1981, Russell got 
a first-hand education in Latin 
American culture. He was also the 
writer of some half a dozen cover 
stories on the Falklands war be¬ 
tween Argentina and Britain Rus¬ 
sell, born in Canada, was particular¬ 
ly conscious of Mexico's status as a 
next-door neighbor of the U.S. 
“Growing up in the tremendous 
wash of influence that we felt from 
the U.S. was difficult enough in a 
country that shares many of the same roots,” he says. “1 can 
well imagine the frustrations of feeling that overwhelming U.S. 
influence if your culture is a completely different one.” 
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“We Are in an Emergency” 

Mexico’s new President opts for austerity, efficiency and, above all, honesty 

T he change in style could hardly than the U.S. Never in more than a half- ralysis in Mexico City, one of the world’s 
have been more telling. Almost century has the U.S. faced even the faint- most congested (pop. 16 million) and pol- 
every day at about 8:30 a.m. last est threat of political instability or hostility luted capitals. The President then made a 
week, a bureundv Ford Station along either of its two Ions, undefended whirlwind tnnr nfMevirn’s ennth^rn ctatR 


T he change in style could hardly 
have been more telling. Almost 
every day at about 8:30 a.m. last 
week, a burgundy Ford station 
wagon and a white Dodge escorted by two 
police motorcycles pulled away from 
Mexico City's southern suburb of 
Coyoacdn. The modest motorcade trav¬ 
eled unobtrusively, inching along in the 
morning rush hour’s endless traffic snarl 
and dutifully stopping at every traffic 
light. Finally, about 30 minutes later, it 
would arrive at the massive and ornate 
National Palace. A shoil, handsome fig¬ 
ure with graying hair at his temples would 
emerge: it was the new President of Mexi¬ 
co, Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado. Unlike 
his predecessor, Jos£ Lopez Portillo, who 
commuted to the National Palace by flag- 
waving motorcade oi helicopter, De la 
Madrid suffered the same delays and irri¬ 
tations as his fellow citizens. 

Another sign of change that all Mexi¬ 
co noted came when De la Madrid held 
his first meeting with the 30 
Justices of the Supreme ^ 

Court. By tradition, the Jus- L " 
tices are supposed to walk 
to the National Palace to s ■ 
offer their greetings to the ' && 

incoming President. This V H* ’ :t>5f ^ 
time, De la Madrid walked h ^ 

to the Supreme Court build- Hi * * 
ing. When he arrived, he Hi 
avoided speeches and cere- tHr. \ 
monies. Instead, he brief- 
ly informed the Justices of 
two changes he wanted in 
the Mexican constitution, 
changes that would make it 
easier to prosecute corrupt JH 

government officials. J| 

Throughout his first 
week in office, as he as- 
sumed the powers he 
will hold as President of 
Mexico for the next six 
years, De la Madrid act- 
ed like a man eager to 
set a new tone. His aim: 
to impose austerity, effi- r— 
ciency and. above all, 

"moral renovation”—a 
euphemism for hones- 
ty—upon a nation bat- Hk 
tered by economic troubles HL ^ 
and demoralized by the lat- Hk« : 
ter-day excesses of Ldpez 
Portillo. 

No other country has a greater ^ 

gtgjqe in De la Madrid's success 


than the U.S. Never in more than a half- 
century has the U.S. faced even the faint¬ 
est threat of political instability or hostility 
along either of its two long, undefended 
borders. That prospect, no matter how re¬ 
mote, has inspired a blend of acute con¬ 
cern and well-intentioned sympathy for 
Mexico’s plight. Says U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico John Gavin: “We want Mexico to 
be free, and we want Mexico to be prosper¬ 
ous. Why? Enlightened self-interest.” 

In the days after his inauguration, De 
la Madrid asked the 400-member Nation¬ 
al Congress to broaden the government’s 
powers to crack down on graft. He an¬ 
nounced a sharp cut in government subsi¬ 
dies for such basic commodities as sugar 
and gasoline. He sent a draconian budget 
to the Congress, calling for a $ 12 billion, or 
50%, cut in the budget deficit for 1983. He 
also proposed an ambitious . 

plan for government decen- 
tralization to help / j| 

prevent urban pa- / / A 
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ralysis in Mexico City, one of the world’s 
most congested (pop. 16 million) and pol¬ 
luted capitals. The President then made a 
whirlwind tour of Mexico’s southern state 
of Chiapas, giving the colorfully dressed 
Indian residents of the remote region a 
first glimpse of their new leader in action. 
Said a presidential aide: "He is acting so 
quickly that many people are stunned.” 

Mexico’s new President could not af- j 
ford to settle into his job at a more 
leisurely pace. After four years of boom, 
fueled by the exploitation of huge oil re¬ 
serves, Mexico’s 72 million citizens are 
now facing their worst economic crisis 
since World War II. But the measures 
necessary to pull Mexico back from the 
brink may create an unprecedented polit¬ 
ical crisis, threatening the system of 
“guided” democracy that has made Mexi¬ 
co one of the most stable countries in Lat¬ 
in America for a half-century. If De la 
Madrid fails, the consequences could be 
severe for the U.S., which, in addition to 
being Mexico’s most important trading 
partner, shares a 2,000-mile border with 
the country and is home to anywhere 
from 3.5 million to 5.5 million legal 
and illegal Mexican immigrants. Says a 

--^ top U.S. policymaker. “By 

C the end of the decade Mexi- 

co could become our most 
SiiljSjl important foreign-policy 
problem, bar none.” De la 
—.Madrid described the crisis 
Si l$80,0| terse!y in bis inaugural ad- 
S!!23R dress. Said he: “We are in 
an emergency.” 

Potentially, Mexico has 
all the advantages necessary 
jiJJJJgg to become one of the world’s 
Shrink most prosperous nations: a 
Sljggg sophisticated, well-educated 
elite; an ambitious, assertive 
population; a strategic loca- 
tion next door to the world's 
richest consumer market; 
and a veritable treasure house 
of natural resources ranging 
from oil to uranium A vast, 
dramatically beautiful land 
with a rich and complex cul- 
tural heritage, Mexico is one 
HiSSR of the world's great sites for 
tourism. It is a (ready one of the 
B S£5 Sb? \ so-called nearly in- 
diistrialized countries, 
which are still strug- 
1,x gling with the prob- 
\ lems of develop 
ment but have 
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emerged as important economic powers. 
The country’s current crisis may retard 
that progress, but it cannot erase it. 

For now, however, one obstacle 
stands in the way: Mexico's foreign debt 
of between $80 billion and $85 billion, 
which, along with Brazil's, is the highest 
of any developing country. Last August, 
Mexico came within a hairbreadth of de¬ 
faulting on its obligations, a move that 
would have had devastating repercussions 
for the international financial system. 
The U.S. came to the rescue with more 
than $2.9 billion, while American, West¬ 
ern European and Japanese banks agreed 
to a seven-month freeze on the Mexican 
government’s repayment of principal. 
Still, more than $8 billion in interest pay¬ 
ments is due in the next twelve months. 
The International Monetary Fund is ex¬ 
pected to come through with $3.9 billion 
next week, but it will impose conditions 
that may only worsen the immediate eco¬ 
nomic situation within Mexico. 

The prublems that JDe la Madrid con¬ 
fronts at home are even more nightmarish 
than those that worry bankers abroad. In¬ 
flation, which stood at 60% as recently as 
August, has reached nearly 100% and is 
expected to climb further next year. The 
peso has lost more than three-quarters of 
its value against the U.S. dollar in the past 
ten months. In a country that reveled in 
growth rates of 8% or higher for four 
years, the economy has come to a virtual 
standstill. Next year will be even worse: 
gross domestic product is expected to de¬ 


cline 2% or more. The unemployment 
rate is between 10% and 15%, and rising. 
Another 1 million workers are expected 
to lose their jobs next year. Yet those fig¬ 
ures, harsh as they are, understate the 
problem. According to Mexican labor 
leaders, 40% of the labor force is under¬ 
employed, meaning a hand-to-mouth ex¬ 
istence of marginal, unskilled, part-time 
work. In the grimy urban jungle of Netza- 
hualcoyotl, a onetime Mexico City slum 
that has now become a full-scale city of 
nearly 3 million, Plumber Jose Vasquez is 
one of many who contemplate an increas¬ 
ingly desperate future. Says he: “Life is 
very hard now. It will get worse. I will de¬ 
fend myself as best I can." 

M exico’s population continues to 
grow at a rate of 2.5% per year 
in spite of efforts to reduce it. 
Demographers estimate that 
the population will reach more than 100 
million by the turn of the century. Even if 
economic growth were to return to its 
precrisis rate, the country would be hard 
pressed to produce enough new jobs just to 
absorb the 800,000 youths who join the la¬ 
bor force every year. 

Virtually every corner of Mexico’s di¬ 
verse geography is touched by the eco¬ 
nomic blight. In the northern Sierra Ma- 
dre Occidental and Sierra Madre Oriental 
mountains, which is the storehouse for an 
array of mineral wealth, mining produc¬ 
tion has declined by 10%. Mexico's man¬ 
ufacturing industries and light assembly 


plants, many of them concentrated in the 
smog belt that envelops Mexico City, are 
wilting. Because of foreign-exchange con¬ 
trols imposed last September, the dollars 
necessary to buy imported raw materials 
and spare parts are not available. About 
36,000 trucks and 25,000 buses are stuck 
on Mexican assembly lines, while auto 
production is down 20%. Nor is manufac¬ 
turing the only industry affected. The 
Mexican association of chicken farmers 
has predicted that 30% to 40% of the 
country's poultry will soon die for lack of 
imported feeds and chemicals. 

Even nature seems to have turned 
against Mexico this year. More than half 
of the country’s 31 states are suffering 
from drought, adding further to the hu¬ 
man misery. In Oaxaca, Peasant Farmer 
Manuel Ramirez Santiago, 30, explains 
that he has given up entirely on working 
the land. Instead, he has become a street- 
side Popsicle vendor. Agricultural experts 
estimate that on a nationwide scale, Mex¬ 
ico will have to import 10.5 million tons of 
basic grains by the end of 1983 to com¬ 
pensate for the natural disaster. 

The only thing that has evaporated 
faster than the water supply in Mexico's 
major food-producing states of Chihua¬ 
hua and Sonora is Mexican confidence in 
the future. Says a U.S. businessman in 
Mexico City: "People are scared and con¬ 
fused. There is no confidence left in the 
government, and people are going to give 
De la Madrid only so long to prove he can 
be trusted. If there is no sign of change in 















One of the world’s most polluted and congested capitals: smog-draped Mexico City, where urban paralysis is a looming possibility 
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a few months, a lot of Mexicans are just 
going to leave the country.” Many of them 
have already done the next best thing: 
they have exported their money. By some 
estimates, as much as $20 billion has been 
transferred both legally and illegally into 
the U.S. in the past three years. 

The cure for Mexico’s economic ills 
will involve still greater hardship. To re¬ 
pair its international financial position, 
Mexico has promised the iMr to slash its 
towering budget deficit from 16.5% of 
gross domestic product this year to 8.5% 
in 1983 and 3.5% in 1985. That will in¬ 
volve a painful pruning of personnel from 
the country's more than 1,000 stale and 
quasi-government organizations, plus a 
sharp curtailment of Mexico’s dense fab¬ 
ric of price subsidies. De la Madrid's an¬ 
nouncement that he was lifting price con¬ 
trols on 2,700 items is only the beginning. 

By imposing austerity, De la 
Madrid could be faced with a dif¬ 
ferent kind of crisis from within 
his own political power base, 
Mexico's Institutional Revolu¬ 
tionary Party (P.R.I.), which since 
1929 has exercised a monopoly 
over Mexican political life (see 
box). Like the eleven Presidents 
who have held office in the past 
half-century, De la Madrid was 
hand-picked by his predecessor 
after secret consultations with a 
tiny group of economic and politi¬ 
cal oligarchs. According to the of¬ 
ficial returns, he won the national 
election last July with 74.4% of 
the 23.6 million votes cast. 

Now De la Madrid confronts a 
contradictory challenge: to deal 
with Mexico's economic problems. 

He must win the cooperation of key 
elements of his own ruling coali- 
notably organized labor and 
'w# bloated 1.6 million-member 


public service sector. In the best of circum¬ 
stances an austerity program on the scale 
that De la Madrid must carry out would 
risk provoking social upheaval. But in 
Mexico's case there is another danger, the 
possibility of tearing the country's unique 
political fabric in such a way as to limit the 
PR.l.'s ability to cope with unrest. 

T he same danger applies to the oth¬ 
er major challenge De la Madrid 
has set for himself: the “moral 
renovation” of Mexico. Corrup¬ 
tion has long been endemic in Mexican 
society, from the highest reaches of gov¬ 
ernment to the cop on the beat. (In Mexi¬ 
co City, some police cadets would literally 
take a week off from their academy train¬ 
ing to learn from veteran officers how to 
take bribes.) The country’s effective one- 
party system virtually institutionalized 


the practice, a fact that Mexicans have 
recognized with equanimity. But during 
Lopez Portillo's term of office, the scale of 
corruption reached such levels that even 
normally tolerant citizens, particularly in 
the country's burgeoning middle class, 
were scandalized. Among other things, 
Mexicans suspect that as many as 1 mil¬ 
lion phony jobs were created in the coun¬ 
try’s economy, while government officials 
and others siphoned off the paychecks for 
nonexistent workers. 

Some analysts even wonder whether 
the Mexican political system is losing its 
legitimacy. Says William Perry of George¬ 
town University’s Center for Strategic and 
Tntcrnational Studies: “The question is 
whether the traditional political system in 
Mexico is reaching the end of its rope. I am 
not saying this is happening. But what we 
are seeing now is the decay of the Mexican 
political system as we have known 
it in the last 40 or 50 years.” In oth¬ 
er words, while few people doubt 
De la Madrid's sincerity and de¬ 
termination to restore Mexico’s 
political and economic well-being, 
some wonder if he will be able to 
doit. 

Any upheaval in Mexico 
would seriously affect the U.S. 
strategic position in the Western 
Hemisphere. The most pessimistic 
scenario is that a revolution would 
produce a leftist takeover of the 
kind that occurred in Cuba in 1959 
and in Nicaragua in 1979. Mexico, 
in the view of some Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration officials, is the big¬ 
gest prize for Communist adven¬ 
turism in the hemisphere. Says a 
top government official: “Mexico 
is the decisive battleground. If we 
make no headway in El Salvador 
or in Guatemala in forestalling 
Marxist-Leninist takeovers, I do 
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An Interview w ith M i gu el de la Madrid 

“We are going to have a couple of very difficult years " 


In the tastefully decorated colonial 
house that served as his transition head - 
quarters , Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
discussed the challenges of his presidency 
with TIME Mexico City Bureau Chief 
James Willwerth and Reporter Laura 
Ldpez. The new President was relaxed hut 
forceful as he outlined the priorities for his 
six-year term: economic revival, the battle 
against corruption and close relations with 
the U.S. Excerpts from the interview: 

Q. What specific changes do you have in 
mind? 

A. Fn a dynamic society like Mexico the 
people always want changes, I but I not in 
the fundamental principles of our system. 

I have summarized those principles in 
seven fundamental themes. One general 
theme is revolutionary nationalism, and 
the others are integral democracy, egali¬ 
tarian society, moral renovation, decen¬ 
tralization of national life, all this through 
a system of democratic planning. The 
Mexican people want changes within a 
process of deliberate planning. They 
want a change of style. One other theme 
that is important: development, employ¬ 
ment and combating inflation. What con¬ 
cerns the people of Mexico most 
right now is our financial and economic 
crisis. 

Q. What will you do to take Mexico out of this 
crisis? 

A. The financial and economic crisis that 
Mexico is living through is truly grave. 
This comes about because we have struc¬ 
tural imbalances in our economy that we 
must correct. There is a critical lack of in¬ 
ternal savings, also an imbalance in our 
balance of payments. Another structural 
imbalance is the lack of efficiency of large 
sectors of the Mexican productive system. 
This is all reflected in our society in a very 
serious social inequality. 

Q. Has Mexico spent too much money in the 
past three years? 

A. 1 think there has been a serious imbal¬ 
ance in public financing. This is an im¬ 
balance that we must correct. 

Q. Is it also fair to say that Mexico borrowed 
too much money? 

A. I believe that the rate of growth of the 
Mexican foreign debt has been excessive. 
We need to resort a great deal less to for¬ 
eign indebtedness. 



Q. That may mean putting between 1 million 
and 2 million people out of work in the next 
two years. What will happen to these people? 

A. This is the most important short¬ 
term economic challenge. We must have 
more efficient development in economic 
terms and also in social terms. The politi¬ 
cal problem is to bring about a proper 
balance. 

Q. What are you going to do about the na¬ 
tionalized banks? 


fruitful tone during my administration. 

Q. Do you plan any changes with regard to 
Mexico’s use of oil? 

A. Mexico will continue using its petro¬ 
leum to support its general development 
strategy. But 1 would like to avoid the 
thinking that petroleum is the center of 
all Mexican development. Mexico has ag¬ 
ricultural and livestock resources. It has 
forests, fishing, mining, attractive tourist 
resorts and industry. We are already a 
very complex country and we must devel¬ 
op our country within a framework of 
proper balance. In taking a decision with 
respect to production and export of petro¬ 
leum, we will examine two situations. 
First, the cost-benefit relations for the 
Mexican economy. Second, to see that 
our participation in the international oil 
market does not contribute to lowering 
prices. 

Q. In your campaign, you made much of the Is¬ 
sue of corruption. What specific plans do you 
have to deal with this? 

A. I am going to promote a new system of 
legal responsibility for public officials, in¬ 
cluding constitutional and legal reforms. 1 
am going to update the [list of] crimes that 
public officials can I be indicted for com- 
mittingl. I am going to promote the estab¬ 
lishment of a general comptroller under 
the direct dependency of the executive 
branch. I am going to forbid government 
officials to simultaneously own private 
businesses. A very important program of 
moral renewal will be to strengthen the 
judiciary branch, and particularly the 
police. 


A- We are going to keep the banks na¬ 
tionalized (this decision is irreversible) 
and we will make use of this new instru¬ 
ment with seriousness, professionalism, 
efficiency and honesty. 

Q. How do you see the Mexican-U.S. relation¬ 
ship changing as a result of Mexico's eco¬ 
nomic problems? 

A. I have seen good will manifested on the 
part of the American Government to help 
Mexico in moments of crisis. That would 
seem to me to be a very intelligent attitude 
on the part of the U.S. The relationship 
between Mexico and the U S., although it 
has its difficult aspects, will continue 
fundamentally to be good. We are neigh¬ 
bors, partners and friends, and I am sure 
the relationship will have a positive and 


Q. Your government faces potential prob¬ 
lems of social unrest In the next two years. 
What will you do about It? 

A. We are going to have a couple of very 
difficult years. These arc not the first diffi¬ 
cult years we have had in the history of 
Mexico. The Mexican political system has 
the necessary strength to absorb the prob¬ 
lems of the economic and social crises. 

Q. Do you plan any changes In Mexico’s for¬ 
eign policy? 

A. There will be no substantial changes. 
In the area of Central America, we will be 
greatly concerned with looking for peace¬ 
ful solutions and negotiations in the cur¬ 
rent conflict. We don't want hostilities 
with anybody, a 







not know what the U.S. or anyone could 
do to prevent Mexico from falling to a 
similar regime.” That, of course, would be 
untenable for the U.S. This alai nist view, 
however, is not universally shared. u We 
don't think Mexico is about to explode.” 
says a senior Administration official. “But 
the potential elements are there for trou¬ 
ble in the future.” Just closing off the bor¬ 
der in such an event would be a major mil¬ 
itary undertaking for the U.S. 

The porousness of the frontier is al¬ 
ready a serious problem for the two coun¬ 
tries, and one that may worsen as Mexico 
digests De la Madrid's austerity program. 
Traditionally, the hundreds of thousands 
of illegal Mexican immigrants to the U.S. 
who cross the border annually act as a so¬ 
cial “safety valve" for their country’s in¬ 
ability to provide employment at home. 
De la Madrid's policies may greatly in¬ 
crease the flow of illegals in search of a job. 


| ural gas (300 million cu. ft. per day). But 
until the economic crisis, Mexico had also 
become an increasingly important con¬ 
sumer of U.S. manufactured goods, ma¬ 
chinery and services. The U.S. industries 
hardest hit by Mexico’s decision to curb 
imports, automotive parts, electrical ap¬ 
pliances and capital goods. 

The expanding interdependence of 
the two countries is strikingly visible in 
such U.S. border towns as Calexico, Calif., 
Nogales, Ariz., and £1 Paso. During Mexi¬ 
co’s boom, local economies flourished as 
Mexicans crossed the border in droves to 
buy American-made cars, clothing and 
food. But the peso’s declining value, to¬ 
gether with strict controls on the amount 
of U.S. currency Mexicans can obtain, has 
virtually halted the flow of Mexican cus¬ 
tomers, and merchants complain of near 
Depression business conditions. 

This situation cannot change until the 
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On the U.S . side of the b order, money changers adjust the rate for pesos _ 

A refusal to lower oil prices or devalue the currency led to huge capital flight. 


The economic reasons for the U.S. to 
watch De la Madrid's progress are equally 
compelling. Not the least of them is the 
amount of money that U.S. banks have 
loaned to Mexico: some $25 billion, or 
about 30% of the country's foreign debt. 
According to many economic experts, 
overeager lenders are as responsible for 
Mexico’s acute financial pains as the 
overeager borrower. Says an international 
banker in Washington: “When things go 
well, banks are stepping on each other to 
get in. When things go badly they are in 
an even greater hurry to get out.” 

Any deterioration in Mexico’s eco¬ 
nomic condition has an impact on the 
U.S. Trade between the two countries to¬ 
taled $31.6 billion last year, making Mex¬ 
ico the U.S.'s third largest commercial 
partner, behind Canada and Japan. The 
imports: oil (522,000 bbl. per 
$6.2 billion annually) and nat- 


Mexican economy substantially improves. 
The man who must make that happen is a 
paradox: a politician who never before has 
held elective office. Virtually all of Miguel 
de la Madrid’s adult life has been spent 
within the Mexican bureaucracy, usually 
in financial or planning positions. He is a 
lawyer-technocrat who is known as a 
pragmatic and quiet but firm negotiator 
rather than an inspired political leader for 
difficult times. De la Madrid’s reputation 
is based on his mastery of the details of 
economic planning, his simplicity of style 
and his personal probity. Few of those 
qualities were associated with his prede¬ 
cessor, Ldpez Portillo, by the end of the lat¬ 
ter’s six-year term. 

Born in the small Pacific state of Coli¬ 
ma, De la Madrid had a conventional 
middle-class upbringing by Mexican 
standards, with one important exception. 
His father, a prominent local attorney. 


I died when De la Madrid was only two; he 
was shot by an irate enemy of one of his 
clients. De la Madrid, his mother and only 
sister moved to Mexico City, where Mi¬ 
guel was a diligent student, working part- 
time as a bank’s legal clerk to help sup¬ 
port the family. De la Madrid now credits 
his mother Alicia Hurtado de la Madrid 
with having given him a strong, persever¬ 
ing character and an acute sense of re¬ 
sponsibility. In 1957 he graduated from 
the law school of the National Autono¬ 
mous University of Mexico, but his mind 
was on economics, not law. His thesis: The 
Economic Thought of the Mexican Consti¬ 
tution of1857. 

De la Madrid returned to banking on 
a full-time basis as a lawyer with the 
state-run National Bank of Foreign Com¬ 
merce, one of many institutions set up af¬ 
ter the Revolution to control the country’s 
economy. In 1960 he moved to the Bank 
of Mexico, the country's central bank. 
Four years later, he spent a year at Har¬ 
vard on a scholarship, earning a master’s 
degree in public administration. (Among 
De la Madrid’s professors: Liberal Econo¬ 
mist John Kenneth Galbraith.) After he 
returned to Mexico, he became assistant 
director of public credit in the country’s 
Finance Ministry, a job he held until 
1970. Throughout most of that early peri¬ 
od, De la Madrid also lectured on consti¬ 
tutional law at the University of Mexico. 


A fter a two-year stint with the 
state oil monopoly, Pemex, De la 
Madrid began to achieve promi¬ 
nence as one of Mexico's senior 
financial bureaucrats. Soon after he be¬ 
came the government’s Director of Credit 
in 1972, Ldpez Portillo was appointed Fi¬ 
nance Minister and became his boss. 
Those who attended Mexican Cabinet 
meetings at the time recall that De la Ma¬ 
drid sat directly behind his minister. 
When questions arose that stumped 
Ldpez Portillo, says one official, “He’d 
just turn and say, ‘Miguel.’ ” De la Madrid 
would then stand up and speak for as long 
as 15 minutes without notes. Recalls the 
witness: “He can ad-lib at the drop of a 
hat with commas, colons and semicolons. 
You would have thought he had written a 
paper and memorized it.” 

Despite Lopez Portillo's confidence in 
his protege, De la Madrid’s rise was not 
quite meteoric. When Ldpez Portillo was 
elected President in 1976, he failed to give 
De la Madrid a Cabinet post. Later, De la 
Madrid refused an offer of the prestigious 
but politically impotent ambassadorship 
to France. Finally, in May 1979, Ldpez 
Portillo elevated De la Madrid to the Cab¬ 
inet-level job of Secretary for Planning 
and Federal Budget. There, De la Madrid 
helped the President to prepare his gran¬ 
diose development plans. Although he 
oversaw many of the Mexican govern¬ 
ment’s wilder borrowing and spending 
projects, he has not been tainted by their 
failure. In Mexico everyone understands | 
that the President’s will is virtually law. 

De la Madrid is widely known as a 
man of simple tastes and even simpler I 
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pleasures. Not even a rumor of corrup¬ 
tion , that occupational disease of offices 
both high and low in Mexico, is attached 
to him. Quite the contrary, he is said to 
have chafed angrily in private at the pecu¬ 
lation he saw among other high govern¬ 
ment officials. 

Married for 23 years to the former Pa- 
loma Cordero Tapia, a devoted housewife 
with strong views on maintaining the 
strength of the family, the couple have 
five children ranging from twelve to 22. 
De la Madrid has said that his main 
worldly assets are the family’s comfort¬ 
able colonial home in Coyoacan; a small¬ 
er home in the capital, where his mother 
lives; and a modest rural retreat in 
Cuautla, 45 miles from Mexico City. The 
President and his spouse have broken 
with precedent by delaying their move 
into Mexico's presidential residence, Los 
Pinos, until January. The reason: after six 
years of Lopez Portillo’s occupancy, the 
extravagant interior was not at all to the 
De la Madrids' liking. They wished to re¬ 
decorate it more simply. 

De la Madrid is also modest in his pri¬ 
vate activities. Where Lopez Portillo was 
an outgoing sportsman and bon vivant, De 
la Madrid prefers recreations like reading 
at home in his library or in the garden 
(among his favorite authors: Hermann 


Hesse, Morris West and Mexico’s Carlos 
Fuentes), listening to music (Mozart and 
Mexican romantics like Agustin Lara), or 
playing dominoes. Every two or three 
weeks he travels to his family’s country 
home where he enjoys swimming, bad¬ 
minton and walking. He keeps in shape 
by doing calisthenics every day; he also 
jogs. He admits to a mild passion for soc¬ 
cer, but rarely attends matches at Mexi¬ 
co's huge national stadium. His tastes in 
food are simple: for dinner he may eat a 
plate of fruit or quesadilla (tortilla and 
cheese) and drink a glass of milk. He also 
enjoys an occasional highball. 

L opez Portillo was both a teacher 
and a novelist; De la Madrid's 
writings are infinitely drier and 
more technical. Sample titles: 
Studies on Constitutional Law; Today's 
Great National Problems . The Challenge 
of the Future. Nonetheless, those who 
know the new President well say that he is 
also suave, self-assured and possesses a 
warm sense of humor. Says a Mexican 
banker: “He is soft in form but hard in 
substance. I’ve never heard him raise his 
voice, but he can be very tough.’’ Says one 
of De la Madrid’s advisers: “He is an or¬ 
derly man. He is meticulous.” 

De la Madrid revealed his own view 


of himself in an unusually candid descrip¬ 
tion written in response to a request from 
Time. *T consider myself to be of normal, 
serene temperament, but 1 become en¬ 
thused or moved by interesting questions 
or things that impress me,” he wrote. “I 
prefer dealing with people to solitude, but 
once in a while I appreciate being alone 
with myself and my reflections. I have al¬ 
ways been concerned with equilibrium 
and avoiding easy irritation or depression. 
1 am fundamentally an optimist.” 

Ldpez Portillo too was an optimist. 
When he took power in 1976, inflation 
was 30%, and Mexico already owed some 
$20 billion to foreign banks. But geologists 
were discovering that in vast fields locat¬ 
ed in Chiapas and Tabasco states, as well 
as off the Yucatan peninsula, Mexico pos¬ 
sessed proven oil and gas reserves that are 
now estimated to total 72 billion bbl., sec¬ 
ond only to Saudi Arabia. The fields were 
quickly exploited, and by 1981 Mexico 
was pumping 2.5 million bbl. per day, 
making it the world's fourth largest oil 
producer. Mexico earned $14 billion from 
its wells in 1981. No longer was there any 
need for the austerity Lbpez Portillo had 
introduced after his inauguration. 

Instead, Ldpez Portillo launched a se¬ 
ries of grandiose development schemes, 
including a national system of support for 


One-Party Democracy 

high. Innovat 

T he Institutional Revolutionary Party (P.RX), which has pluralism dot 
been the controlling force in Mexican politics forhalf a single party 1 
century, is anything but revolutionary. Nor is it a party in the which politic 
sense generally understood in Western democracies. Rut the The sweeping 

P.R.I. is an institution: since its organiza- _ 

tion in 1929, it has not lo6t a angle presi- 
dential election. The President, the most 
influential man in the party, rules Mexico 
like a virtual monarch for six years. Then, 
after consulting with a few powerbrokers, 
he designates his heir. In a blitzkrieg cam¬ 
paign, the successor is paraded before the 
voters, who give him an overwhelming, 
victory. Says a Western diplomat in Mexi¬ 
co City: “The only comparable party in 
the world is the Soviet Communist Party. ” . 

Mexico’s durable one-party system 
emerged from the fratricidal Revolution 
of 1910, which toppled the 34-year rule of i 
Dictator Porflrio Diaz. In the ensuing ten 
years, more than 1 million Mexicans 
died as one faction after another tried to - 
wrest control of the country. Finally, to ' j 

put an end to the bloodletting, outgoing L!__ , , - „ 

President Plutarco Elias Calles founded Tfce ta awde riPt i itarce Ca Ss s StlMS 
what later became the P.R.I. as a coali¬ 
tion of military leaders, landholders and workers dedicated life. Says a foi 
to the reforms called for in a constitution that , had been is owed to ” I 
drawn up in 1917 but was never respected. The party prom- thority.whioJ 
ised economic equality. universai education and the mturnof ; tbaperiqdiec 
foreign hoktings to Mexican ow»si%hip-~«a in the name of strains impm 
what was to be a permanent revolution. tionofiaebti 

Although all those ambitious goals have not been real- sure things Jii 


ized, the P-R.I.’s principal achievement is having brought, 
political stability to Mexico. The cost, however, has been 
high. Innovation has generally been repressed, and genuine 
pluralism does not exist. The concentration of power in a 
single party has also created a vast system of patronage in 
which political debts are routinely paid off in cash or favors. 
The sweeping powers of the presidency, moreover, have led 
_to the kind of abuses that became wide¬ 
spread under Josd Ltipez Portillo. Al¬ 
though the P.R.I. enjoys the support of 
an estimated 13 million registered mem¬ 
bers and wins all national ejections with . 
a genuine majority; it routinely manipu¬ 
lates the results to increase the margin of 
victory. The P.R.I.’s defenders respond 
that the system is “evolutionary” indi¬ 
rectly reflecting the will of the majority 
through an internal party consensus. 
Still, many Mexicans are deeply cynical 
about the process. Says Pabk Qdmcz, 
secretary-general of the United Socialist 
Party of Mexico (P.S.U.M.), which won 
third place with 3.7% of the votes last 
July. “There are a million cracks in the 
P.R.I., and it is burning itself out.’’ 

If that is so, why does the P.R.I. retain 

—--—I such massive support * One reason is the 

C alls s In 1W8 ■ fear of a return to political instability. An¬ 

other is the party’s permeation of daily 
life. Says a foreign analyst: “Every sector of society owes, and 
is owed to ” Equally pervasive is a traditional respect for au¬ 
thority, which ischaanelod into support of the PJR..I. Despite 
the periqdie calls for a truly competitive party system and the 
sti^«toffl»ad1>yti>Bctgrenteconoinicqisi»,thatcdmbiiMi- 
tion of {amort makes continued P.R .L control one of the few 
sure things in Mexico’s Mure. 










basic agriculture and a plan to build 20 to show that belt tightening will affect the vs 

nuclear reactors. To finance these proj- rich as well as the poor. “What’s fair is cc 

ects, he went on an international borrow- fair,” explains a PR.I. politician. “We in 

ing spree. Never stopping to th nk that cannot have fat-cat officials taking ad- ra 

Mexico’s oil revenues could one day prove vantage of these conditions to feather gi 

inadequate. American, European and their own nests.” De la Madrid has also st 

Japanese banks were only too happy to made clear that he will do as much as gr 

oblige, in some cases offering Mexico possible to protect government programs pi 

even more money than it was asking for. that aid the peasantry, the poorest ele- dc 

The additional infusion of funds lent ments of Mexican society, 
an entirely new dimension to the endemic At the same time, De la Madrid is ex- br 

problem of corruption. Although Mexi- pectcd to undo quietly some of the ex- cr 

cans are accustomed to the idea that their cesses of his predecessor’s final days in of- dc 

elected officials will steal "a little bit.” they fice. While respecting Lope7 Portillo’s U 

were not prepared for flagrant abuses that decision to take over the country’s banks, in 

began to be obvious. To many Mexicans, he may try to divest the state of nonfinan- or 

the previous regime s corruption is best cial enterprises controlled by the banks M 

symbolized by “Dog Hill,” an Olympian, that were also swept up in the national- Ci 

32.5-acrc complex high above the Mexico ization move. In his inaugural address De m 

City smog line, where Lope/ Portillo has la Madrid said that the government in 

built palatial homes for himself SHELl V KATZ -6LAC 

and his children. * r* 

Lope/ Portillo’s economic 
mistake was to ignore the conse¬ 
quences of the global oil glut that . 1 

began to develop in early 1981. Al- 
though some oil-producing coun- 
tries began to discount their prices 
in response to the weak market, 

Mexico stubbornly held out a * 

while longer. As a result, custom- 'BRSR 

ers canceled their contracts. All ; 

the while. Lope/ Portillo contin- ^ * 

ued to borrow money as if nothing C'JS 

had changed. But rising interna- 

tional interest rates began to put a 

severe strain on Mexico's ability to 

meet its loan obligations. lA. 

As a result. Mexicans began * 

to lose confidence in their cunen- JL P 

cy. rushing to buy dollars and 
thus undermining the peso. But 
Lope/Portillo would not devalue 

the peso—a humiliating gesture, v y £ 

in his eyes—until it was too late. " V ■ 

By February, when he finally al- 

lowed the Mexican currency to ■*"*** M •* *•” m* 

decline in value from 25 per dol- ' ** 

lar to 50, huge amounts of private 

money had been taken out of the ^ 

country. In a final attempt to -«**£&'*■ 

salvage the situation, not to men- 1 

tion his reputation, Lope/ Portillo 

nationalized Mexico's 57 private *Mp£L *"*& 

banks last September, blaming 

them for the disaster. To prevent Illegal immigrants wade across the Rio Grande Into the U.S. 

any further flight of capital, closing the border would be a major military undertaking. 






he imposed onerous foreign-ex- 
change controls that have made it virtual¬ 
ly impossible, at least legally, for individ¬ 
uals or enterprises to buy goods in the 
U.S. Together, the moves have hampered 
Mexico's ability to attract foreign invest¬ 
ment. which had been one of the primary 
resources for the postwar “Mexican mir¬ 
acle.” Says Manufacturing Executive 
Carlos Lopez: “We haven't been in worse 
shape since the Revolution.” 

In the view of most experts, De la 
Madrid will have to maintain a policy of 
austerity for anywhere from one to four 
years. His decision to crack down on cor¬ 
ruption is designed to avoid the social ex- 
that might loom as living stan- 
$*£«» m?p further De la Madrid's aim is 


would support the “legitimate rights and 
incentives” of “responsible” entrepre¬ 
neurs. The statement was seen as an en¬ 
dorsement of private enterprise, although 
De la Madrid also insisted that business¬ 
men be socially responsible. 

For the time being. De la Madrid en¬ 
joys the support of the power blocs within 
the P.R.L, including labor, peasants and 
the bureaucracy. One important figure to 
watch is Fidel Velasquez, 82, head of the 


valuation did not significantly help the 
competitiveness of Mexican exports, and 
inflation moved toward the three-digit 
range. On the eve of De la Madrid’s inau¬ 
guration. Velasquez had threatened 
strikes unless further wage hikes were 
granted. Most of the walkouts never took 
place, and the garrulous Veldsquez has 
decided to play a wait-and-see game. 

As Mexicans give their new President 
breathing space to deal with the country’s 
crises, Washington has wisely chosen to 
do the same. The turbulent history of 
U.S. involvement with Mexico, which has 
included three invasions and the seizure 
or forcible purchase of fully half of 
Mexico's territory (now parts of Texas, 
California and five other states), 
means that overt American intervention 
in its neighbor's affairs, even of the 
-black;tar most helpful kind, is anathema to 
Mexican leaders. The U.S. infu- 
,/ sion of cash that averted Mexican 
bankruptcy last summer, for ex¬ 
ample, was arranged with a mini- 
' , i muin of fanfare and rhetoric. Says 
a Washington-based expert on 
Mexico: “The most important 
thing we can do for De la Ma¬ 
drid is not to smother him in our 
embrace.” 

The U.S. can also help by 
adopting what Indiana Universi¬ 
ty Political Scientist Kevin Mid- 
dlebrook describes as an “open 
n and flexible" altitude toward 
* Mexico. Economist Clark Reyn- 
, olds of Stanford University warns 
^ that Washington should avoid 
s, closing the U.S. border to Mexi¬ 
can immigrants in such a way as 
, a., to spark social conflict within 
„ t „ Mexico. The U.S., most experts 
: agree, must also reject any prolec- 

; ' ^ tionist demands that would put 
. : r:y additional pressure on Mexican 
exporters. Perhaps most counter- 
up&Hti productive would be any attempt 
ISgB to seize upon Mexico's troubles as 
an opportunity to exercise more 
leverage and. for example, de- 
mand preferential oil prices. Says 
, Carlos Rico of the Institute of 
u <§ Studies in Mexico City: “If 
the U.S. exploited Mexico's weak 
position, that would be a mistake 
Jng from the point of view of U.S. in¬ 
terests. In five or six years the 
U.S. would be asking what went wrong, 
why there is so much discontent around.” 

Mexico's new Secretary for Com¬ 
merce, Hector Hernandez, summed up 
his nation's expectations in a speech to 
foreign bankers and investors only two 
days after De la Madrid’s inauguration. 
“There are no magic formulas to solve the 
problems.” he said. “The miracle must be 
made by Mexicans themselves.” If the 
U.S. can learn anything from the tribula- 


3.5 million-member Confederation of | lions of its neighbor, it is that Mexico has 


Mexican Workers, the country's most 
powerful union organization. After the 
February devaluation of the peso, Velis- 
quez won wage increases of 10% to 30% 
for Mexican workers. As a result, the de¬ 


become a mature enough force in the 
world to decide how to face its own 
problems. — By George Russell Reported 

by Giseia Botte/Washkigton, Leure Ldpez and 
lames WHtwerth/Mextce City 
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Mexico and the U.S.: Ideology and Reality 


Octavio Paz, 68. is one of Mexicos most distinguished avant- 
garde writers, critics and poets . He is best known for The Labyrinth 
of Solitude (1950), a classic work that has explained Mexico to for¬ 
eigners, and to many Mexicans, for more than a generation . In the 
following piece for TIME, Paz assesses Mexico 's complex, often tor¬ 
tured relationship with its overpowering northern neighbor. 

T he border between Mexico and the U.S. is political and his¬ 
torical, not geographical. There are no natural barriers be¬ 
tween the two nations. The Rio Grande does not separate, if 
unites. But the sameness of the landscape only accentuates the 
social and historical differences. They are most visible ethnical¬ 
ly and, above all, economically. The wealth of the U.S. and the 
poverty of Mexico are usually expressed in social and political 
terms: development and underdevelopment, the policies of 
American expansionism and Mexican de¬ 
fensiveness. This opposition is real enough, 
but the true difference is more profound. It 
has been apparent since the birth of the two 
societies, when the U.S. was New England 
and Mexico was called New Spain. 

To cross the border between the two 
countries is to change civilizations. Ameri¬ 
cans are the children of the Reformation, 
and their origins are those of the modern 
world: wc Mexicans are the children of the 
Spanish empire, the champion of the Coun¬ 
terreformation, a movement that opposed 
the new modernity and failed. Our attitudes 
toward time clearly express our differences. 

Americans overvalue the future and vener¬ 
ate change: Mexicans cling to the image of 
our pyramids and cathedrals, to values we 
suppose are immutable and to symbols that, 
like the Virgin of Guadalupe, embody pci- 
manence. However, as a counterbalance to 
their immoderate cult of the future, Ameri¬ 
cans continually search for their roots and 
origins: we Mexicans search for ways to 
modernize our country and open it to the 
future. The hislory of Mexico since the end 
of the 18th century has been the struggle for 
modernization. It is a struggle that has been frequently tragic 
and often fruitless. To ignore this is to ignore what is Mexico to¬ 
day, with its economic vicissitudes and the continuous zigzag of 
its political system. 

From the beginning, Mexicans have been aware of the mate¬ 
rial and psychological differences that separate them from Amer¬ 
icans. And from the beginning, the interpretation of these differ¬ 
ences has ranged from blind admiration to an equally blind 
repulsion. During the 19th century, Mexican liberals saw Ameri¬ 
can democracy, not without reason, as the archetype of moderni¬ 
ty. This led them to adopt the American political system. Their 
attempt failed, in part, because Mexico for three centuries had 
been a Roman Catholic monarchy: neither its people nor its lead¬ 
ers had experienced the great spiritual, political and economic 
revolution with which modernity began. We wanted to leap from 
a traditional society to a modern one, but we lacked the bourgeois 
and middle classes, and the intellectual and technical elements 
that had made change possible in Europe and the U.S. 

Aversion to the U.S. was, during the last century, a sentiment 
shared by conservatives and those nostalgic for the old Spanish 
order. Today this sentiment has changed its stripes and colors: it 
is the revolutionaries who have declared their inflexible antipa¬ 
thy toward the U.S. This, understandably, was a natural reaction 
against the American policy of expansion and domination of 


Mexico. It is a policy that, since the middle of the last century, has 
oscillated between the big stick and benign neglect. 

Disgracefully, many Mexican and Latin American anti- 
imperialists. enchanted by the ideology of a totalitarian “social¬ 
ism.” have forgotten their democratic origins. Thus what unites 
yesterday's conservatives with today’s radicals is not only a just 
anti-imperialism, but also the authoritarian and antidemocratic 
temple. In the Mexican middle class, the breeding ground of our 
leaders, it is common to find an amalgam of the conservative sen¬ 
timents of the criollos I Mexicans of pure Spanish blood I of the 
19th century with the diffuse anti-imperialist ideology of the 20th. 
These traditional beliefs, heirs of the crio/lo aristocracy, are the 
unconscious psychological foundation and the hidden source of 
the modern authoritarian ideologies professed by many Mexican 
intellectuals and politicians. 

It is no exaggeration to say that igno¬ 
rance and arrogance define the American 
attitude toward Mexico. The exceptions 
have been a few lucid and generous men and 
a handful of poets, historians, teachers, sci¬ 
entists, humanists. None have appreciably 
influenced popular opinion, let alone Wash¬ 
ington. This is regrettable- the perpetuation 
of this attitude is and will continue to be fa¬ 
tal for the U.S. and for the whole continent. 
It is hardly necessary to recall the case of Fi¬ 
del Castro, whom Washington pushed to¬ 
ward Moscow (or to whom, at least, the U.S. 
gave the pretext for falling into Soviet arms) 
Without firing a shot, the Soviet Union ob¬ 
tained what Napoleon III in the 19th centu¬ 
ry and Wilhelm N in the 20th could not: a 
political and military base in the Americas. 

The Soviet presence in Cuba signifies 
the end of the Monroe Doctrine: our conti¬ 
nent has become, as in the 16lh and 17th 
centuries, one of the theaters where the 
great powers struggle for supremacy. Fac¬ 
ing this new situation. American leaders 
have attempted to design a new Latin 
American policy; they have succeeded only 
in repeating the old mistakes. But this criti¬ 
cism must also be applied, although in the other direction, to the 
Latin American anti-imperialists. The example of Castro’s 
Cuba, now a “socialism of the barracks”—as Engels called Bis¬ 
marck’s Germany—dependent on Moscow as Batista never was 
on Washington, should open our eyes. 

One of the brightest moments in Mexican-American rela¬ 
tions was during the Administrations of Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Lazaro Cardenas. In Mexico there were great so¬ 
cial changes, but the U.S. Government, without concealing its 
occasional displeasure, respected those decisions. Contributing 
to this harmony was an identical view of international affairs: for 
both Presidents, the defense of democracy against Hitler and 
Mussolini was primary. The circumstances today are different, 
but the principles on which that good relation was founded still 
apply: respect for the independence of Mexico, tolerance toward 
the necessary and almost always healthy diversity of opinions, fi¬ 
delity on both sides to the interests of democracy. 

The new President of Mexico was elected by an ample ma¬ 
jority in a clean election. He is young, and he is surrounded by 
young people. Almost all of them, including the President, com¬ 
pleted their studies in the U.S.; they have had direct experience 
with American life. All of this favors dialogue. Washington, 
however, should seek or hope not for docility, but rather for un¬ 
derstanding and independence. ■ j 
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Octavio Paz in his Mexico City apartment 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Reagan expresses frustration, but no one has new ideas 


T he sun was rising over Washington 
when, promptly at 7 a.m. last 
Wednesday. Vice President George Bush 
convened a special high-level meeting in 
the White House Situation Room. Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser William Clark 
was there, along with cia Chief William 
Casey, Defense Secretary Caspar Wein¬ 
berger and Special Envoy Philip Habib, 
who had been hastily summoned home 
from his diplomatic shuttle in the Middle 
East. The purpose of the gathering: to find 
a way to break the impasse in negotia¬ 
tions to secure the withdrawal of Israeli, 
Syrian and Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation troops from Lebanon. The mood 
was somber “Everyone in the Adminis¬ 
tration is angry," said a White House 


| suit of an Israeli demand that Jerusalem 
[ and Beirut be the sole venues for direct Is¬ 
raeli-Lebanese talks. The Lebanese, who 
have already made concessions on several 
procedural points, refuse to meet with the 
Israelis in Jerusalem on the grounds that 
to do so would be to recognize Jerusalem's 
status as the capital of Israel, something 
even the U.S. has not done. White House 
officials seem increasingly convinced that 
Israel is deliberately imposing impossible 
conditions in order to prevent the talks 
from beginning. This, in turn, would post¬ 
pone consideration of Reagan's broader 
plan, which the government of Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin opposes. Any 
delay in addressing Reagan's Sept. 1 plan 
would also enable Israel to proceed with 



Reagan and Middle Ea st Negotiator Phil ip Habib confer at the White House 

"The President himself is as angry as everybody else over here . " 


1 aide. “The President himself is as angry as 
everybody else over here." 

If Reagan was losing patience, it was 
because the failure to negotiate a with¬ 
drawal of troops from Lebanon was be¬ 
coming a major obstacle to the broader 
Middle East peace initiative he proposed 
on Sept. 1. According to that plan, the Is¬ 
raeli-occupied West Bank would be linked 
in a loose confederation to Jordan. Al¬ 
though the officials who met at the White 
House last week agreed that the U.S. 
should put additional pressure on Israel to 
get the stalled talks moving, they appar¬ 
ently decided on little more than what a se¬ 
nior diplomat described as “a renewed 
U.S. push, coupled with a very strong and 
very sincere expression of presidential 
frustration." Added the official: "There 
are not really new ideas or proposals." 
v The current impasse is in part the re- 


the expansion of Jewish settlements on 
the West Bank, thereby gradually making 
any form of Palestinian sovereignty more 
difficult to accept. 

The Administration was also angry 
last week about a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee amendment that would 
add $475 million to the proposed $2.5 bil¬ 
lion in U.S. economic and military aid to 
Israel in 1983. Fearing that such an in¬ 
crease in aid would signal that the U.S. 
was unable, or unwilling, to exercise any 
pressure on Israel, the White House lob¬ 
bied hard against the proposal. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir said 
last week that this White House action, 
which he labeled an "unfriendly act,’* 
would be “detrimental to Mideast peace. ’ 

In response. White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes said the Administration 
was ““puzzled that Israel can call into 


question our good faith.” He noted that 
the Administration aid request for Israel 
already represented an increase of 21% 
over the amount spent in 1982, and that 
any further increase could come only at 
the expense of other allies. ““It was a care¬ 
fully arrived at figure, and we think it 
should be no more, no less," he said. 
Asked if the Administration sought to 
send the Israeli government a political or 
an economic message, Speakes said: 
"Both." Indeed, the idea of putting some 
sort of economic pressure on Israel is 
gaining ground in Washington. Said a 
White House aide: “Absolutely do not dis¬ 
count the threat of an aid cutoff." 

The U.S. is not reserving all its anger 
for Israel. Officials in Washington are be¬ 
coming increasingly disappointed by the 
P.L.O.'s inability to find a way to join the 
Middle East peace process. Washington 
hopes that the P.L.O., which was not in¬ 
vited to participate in the talks proposed 
by Reagan, will ask Jordan's King Hus¬ 
sein to represent the Palestinian position 
in any negotiations. Torn between rival 
factions within the P.L.O., Chairman 
Yasser Arafat has so far been unable to 
give Hussein the necessary mandate. Says 
a senior U.S. diplomat: "The P.L.O. today 
is finding it incredibly difficult to make 
the simplest decision." 

I n Israel, meanwhile. Begin was still 
concerned with the commission of in¬ 
quiry investigation into the massacre of 
an estimated 800 Palestinians by Leba¬ 
nese Christian militiamen in two refugee 
camps in Beirut last September. Although 
Begin had been warned that he was ““lia¬ 
ble to be harmed" by the commission's 
findings, he declined to exercise his right 
to reappear before the panel. In a three- 
page letter he argued, as he had in his ap¬ 
pearance before the commission five 
weeks ago, that Israeli forces in Beirut 
"never imagined" that the Lebanese 
Christian forces entering the camps 
"would want to—or be able to—perpe¬ 
trate a massacre." 

The urgency of removing foreign 
forces from Lebanon was pointed up last 
week when Israeli and Lebanese troops 
clashed directly for the first time since 
Israel's invasion in June. One Israeli 
was wounded and two Lebanese soldiers 
were killed. Meanwhile, violence between 
Druze fighters and Christian militiamen 
continued in the hilly Chouf region south¬ 
east of Beirut. Lebanese officials com¬ 
plained that the Israeli forces in the area 
were preventing the Lebanese army from 
moving in to defuse the situation 

With King Hussein due in Washing¬ 
ton next week to discuss Reagan's overall 
initiative directly with him for the first 
time, it has become all the more urgent for 
the U.S. to persuade the Israeli govern¬ 
ment to begin negotiating a withdrawal 
from Lebanon. As a senior diplomat said: 
““Even the best proposals have got only a 
certain shelf life." That life is getting 
shorter by the day. —By Sara C. Medina. 

Reported by Douglas Brew/Washington and 
Harry Kelly/Jerusalem 
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ZIMBABWE 

Getting Even _ 

lan Smith runs into trouble 

D uring Rhodesia's long, bloody civil 
war. Prime Minister Ian Smith was a 
staunch defender of a white Rhodesia 
and imposed draconian measures against 
black opponents. Now that Rhodesia has 
become Zimbabwe and blacks govern in 
the capital of Harare, once Salisbury, 
Smith, 63, has had reason to ponder some 
of his past actions: the same emergency 
powers that he invoked to defend white 
minority rule are being used against him. 

Last week police searched Smith's 
Harare home looking for "‘subversive" 
material. They also ordered him to turn 
over all the firearms he kept on his 6,000- 
acre farm 150 miles southwest of the capi¬ 
tal. The farm had been the scene of a four- 
hour search three days earlier. 

Smith’s problems with the police were 


rview, Smith did urge the West to give 
economic aid to Zimbabwe, but also 
warned that '‘there is the danger of the free 
world falling into the trap of aiding and 
abetting the establishment of a one-party 
Marxist dictatorship in a country that 
should be part of the free world." 

Mugabe, who considers himself a 
Marxist, has made no secret of his long¬ 
term aim of turning Zimbabwe into a one- 
party state, but is too dependent on aid 
from the West, primarily the U.S. and 
Britain, to risk a further swing to the left. 
Given the shrill lone of Smith's com¬ 
ments, many in Harare wondered if the 
former Prime Minister was not trying to 
impose conditions on American aid. 

The state-controlled television called 
on the government to detain Smith if it 
could prove that he had actually urged 
some Western countries to stop supporting 
Zimbabwe. The English-language Herald 
posed the question, “Is this not treason?" 
Even some of Smith's backers among Zim¬ 
babwe's more than 200,000 whites disasso¬ 



Former Prime Minister Smith and his wife Janet survey their 6,000-acre farm 


A victim of the same emergency powers that he once used to defend white minority rule. 


only the latest incidents in what he de¬ 
scribes as a government campaign of 
"character assassination and blatant in¬ 
timidation." When he and supporters 
from his Republican Front Party gath¬ 
ered for an art exhibition in Harare last 
month, police took him into custody and 
released him only after 90 minutes of 
questioning to determine whether he had 
violated laws on illegal political gather¬ 
ings. Smith was also ordered to hand over 
his passport after he returned from a busi¬ 
ness trip to the U.S. and Britain. 

Smith's troubles apparently stem from 
comments he made about the government 
of Prime Minister Robert Mugabe during 
his trip abroad. In an interview with the 
Washington Times, Smith had charged 
that since Mugabe, 58, took over almost 
three years ago, the economy of Zimbabwe 
has been crumbling. What attracted the 
most attention back home was Smith's re¬ 
marks about foreign investment. In the in- 


ciated themselves from his comments. 

Smith defended his remarks and 
claimed that his relations with the gov¬ 
ernment have been strained ever since he 
told Mugabe in a private meeting 18 
months ago that he would openly oppose 
one-party rule in Zimbabwe. ‘Tm not 
looking for trouble," he told Time Johan¬ 
nesburg Bureau Chief Marsh Clark last 
week. "Surely the greater the violation of 
human rights, the greater is the need for 
me to speak out." 

It seemed unlikely that Mugabe would 
have Smith arrested unless ironclad evi¬ 
dence could be found that the white leader 
was plotting to overthrow the government. 
Responding to Smith’s charges. Mugabe 
observed: “l don't know whether Smith is 
qualified to speak about freedom. Those of 
us who were in detention and tortured can¬ 
not say." It was a pointed reminder that 
under the Smith regime Mugabe had spent 
ten years in prison. ■ 


LESOTHO 

Predawn Raid 


South /{frica s blanket invasion 

A t 1 o'clock in the morning a full moon 
shone over Maseru (pop. 75.000). cap¬ 
ital of the tiny African kingdom of Leso¬ 
tho, a mountainous enclave within South 
Africa. Most of the residents had gone to 
bed, except for a few night owls playing 
the slot machines and roulette wheels of 
Maseru's two casinos. Suddenly the stac¬ 
cato of gunfire rocked the night. Lesotho 
had been invaded. 

During the next hour, 100 South Afri¬ 
can commandos who had crept across the 
border only a few hundred yards away 
fanned out along the streets, seeking out 
targets. Meeting no opposition from Leso¬ 
tho’s tiny 2.000-man paramilitary force, 
they blasted their way through at least a 
dozen homes. By morning the body count 
was 42; of the dead, 30 were believed to be 
members of the African National Con¬ 
gress (A.N.C.), a black nationalist organi¬ 
zation dedicated to overthrowing the 
white minority government of South Afri¬ 
ca. The remaining victims were Lesotho 
residents, including five women and two 
children. Their mission accomplished, the 
South African troops returned home. 

I n a dawn announcement in Pretoria, 
General Constand Viljoen, chief of the 
South African Defense Force, explained 
that the raid, unofficially named "Opera¬ 
tion Blanket," had been a pre-emptive 
strike against A.N.C. militants who had 
come to Lesotho over the past few 
months. According to Viljoen. the A.N.C. 
members were planning attacks in South 
Africa against political leaders in the 
black "homelands" of Transkei and Cis- 
kei. South African defense officials dis¬ 
played a rocket launcher, rifles and some 
grenades of Communist-bloc origin that 
they said had been captured in the raid. 

An A.N C. spokesman m Zimbabwe 
denied the South African charges and de¬ 
nounced the invasion as a "cold-blooded 
massacre." Charging that the A.N.C. 
members killed were political refugees, 
not terrorists, Lesotho's Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs, Charles D. Molapo, labeled 
the attack "murder" and asked for an ur¬ 
gent meeting of the U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil. Given the landlocked country's eco¬ 
nomic dependence on South Africa, 
however, the raid was not likely to lead to 
a break in relations with Pretoria. 

Joining the chorus of international 
protest, the Reagan Administration de¬ 
plored the attack and called for a settle¬ 
ment in southern Africa "through peace¬ 
ful negotiation." That goal seems out of 
reach: South Africa clearly intended its 
show of force to be a message to other 
southern African states harboring A.N.C. 
militants, like Zimbabwe and Mozam¬ 
bique, that it is prepared to strike again if 
necessary. ■ 
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World 


DIPLOMACY 


Letti ng Cha, . ■ Uh, George Do It 

Speaking softly, Shultz mends fences with the allies 



Shultz making a statement in Brussels 

A s good ol' Charlie Brown of the comic 
strip Peanuts wanly puts it, some days 
nothing goes right. The party from Wash¬ 
ington landed in the wee hours one morn¬ 
ing last week, and as planned, there were 
! no red carpets, no bands, none of the cus¬ 
tomary pomp and circumstance. Instead, 
the visitors were quietly escorted to their 
quarters in Bonn, where the travel-weary 
reporters in the group encountered just 
about the only thing that might have re¬ 
vived them: a press kit, prepared by the 
U.S. embassy, for the visit of “Secretary of 
State Charles P. Shultz." Amid gales of 
laughter, and the inevitable references to 
the similarly named Peanuts creator, em¬ 
barrassed diplomats scrambled to put 
things right. Meanwhile, the Secretary of 
State in question, George P. Shultz, was 
elsewhere, resting up for more serious 
matters ahead 

What lay ahead was Shultz's first ma¬ 
jor foreign mission since he took office 
five months ago- a grueling, two-week 
swing through seven European capitals in 
search of renewed unity among the NATO 
allies. With characteristic understate¬ 
ment, Shultz declared that his main pur¬ 
pose was to “compare notes." In fact, his 
aims were ambitious. At a time of grow¬ 
ing opposition to nuclear arms, he sought 
to reinforce allied commitment to the de¬ 
ployment of 572 U.S.-built, medium- 
range cruise and Pershing II missiles in 
Western Europe. In the wake of the deba¬ 
cle over American sanctions on the Soviet 
natural gas pipeline, he sought to ham¬ 
mer out a common allied economic policy 
toward the Soviet Union. With protec¬ 
tionist pressures mounting on both sides 


of the Atlantic, he sought agreement on a 
number of thorny trade issues. 

The centerpiece of Shultz’s journey 
was a two-day meeting of NATO foreign 
ministers in Brussels, where he seemed to 
get what he came for. The allies reaf¬ 
firmed their decision to deploy the Ameri¬ 
can missiles unless an arms control agree¬ 
ment can be reached with the Soviet 
Union. And they adopted a cautious, 
wait-and-see attitude toward the possible 
lifting of martial law in Poland this week. 
On paper at least, Shultz had apparently 
managed to reconcile Washington's hard¬ 
line anti-Sovietism with Western Eu¬ 
rope’s longing for detente. “The allies will 
maintain a firm, realistic and constructive 
attitude toward the Soviet Union," read 
the ministers' final communique. “But the 
allies will welcome any positive move to 
reduce tension, and 1 they I desire, if Soviet 
attitudes allow, to cooperate in rebuilding 
international trust." 

Not least among Shultz's priorities 
was an attempt to rebuild economic trust 
within the Alliance, an aim his European 
hosts clearly shared. Over the past 
few years, transatlantic relations have 
been strained by a number of breadbasket 
issues. Europe, for example, complained 
about Washington's America-first in¬ 
terest rate policies, while the U.S. 
objected to Common Market export sub¬ 
sidies, especially on surplus agricul¬ 
tural goods. 

The resulting polemics alarmed both 
sides, and last week they were almost os- 




French Foreign Ministe r Cla ude C heysson 

NATO's most crucial year since the war. 


tentatiously backing away from the brink. 
“We cannot ask that an American battal¬ 
ion remain in Berlin and at the same time 
wage a trade war against them," ex¬ 
plained West German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Kohl at a European Community 
summit in Copenhagen the previous 
weekend. Washington, by happy coinci¬ 
dence, had already dispatched a high- 
powered delegation that included Agri¬ 
culture Secretary John R. Block. Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan, Commerce Sec¬ 
retary Malcolm Baldrige and Trade Rep¬ 
resentative William Brock. The four men 
linked up with Shultz in Brussels. 

The signs of peacemaking were every¬ 
where. Baldrige declared that “the level of 
rhetoric decibels between the U.S.. . . and 
the E.C. in general has been too high. It 
sometimes gets in the way of solving prob¬ 
lems." Regan told the Finance Ministers 
of West Germany, Britain, France and 
Japan that U.S. economic policies would 
henceforth be cast with a view to their in¬ 
ternational effects. And Block publicly 
declared a truce. After he and the other 
four Americans met with officials of the 
European Commission on Friday, the Ag¬ 
riculture Secretary announced, “There 
will be no agricultural trade war." 

There were other reasons for the 
sudden rapprochement. The Europeans 
seemed to be seeking U.S. participation in 
a united front against the never-ending 
flood of Japanese exports. The Ameri¬ 
cans seemed to be indicating a willing¬ 
ness to compromise on economic issues in 
exchange for a united front against the 
Soviet Union. That signal, if true, would 
constitute a major shift in Washington’s 
posture, as well as an impressive demon¬ 
stration of Shultz's quiet but undeniable 
impact on foreign policy. He shares Ron¬ 
ald Reagan's view that the U.S. must play 
from strength in its dealings with the So¬ 
viets. But he is also an economist, with a 
professional's understanding of economic 
problems, and he is deeply worried by 
them. “lie feels we don’t have a concept," 
explains an aide. “The security strategy is 
in place, but the economic strategy—or 
lack of one—is eating away at it." 

Shultz's concept has yet to be tested. 
The new leadership in Moscow remains a 
mystery. The U.S.-Soviet arms reduction 
talks in Geneva are at a standstill. And 
1983, NATO's most crucial year since 
World War II, according to French For¬ 
eign Minister Claude Cheysson, should 
witness the denouement of Western Eu¬ 
rope’s debate over missile deployment. 
Still, Shultz has won high marks in the 
first week of his maiden European voyage. 
(This week he was scheduled to go to 
Rome, Paris, Madrid and London.) If 
nothing else, his low-key style is a welcome 
change from that of his high-voltage pre¬ 
decessor, Alexander Haig. As a European 
ambassador to NATO put it: “It’s refreshing 
to deal with a diplomat who is not a presi¬ 
dential candidate." — ByJohnNMoen, 

Reported by WMlnm Redemeekert/Bmeeets end 
Gregory H. WlerryneklwtthShidtz 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 

Death at a Disco 

Bomb sparks new outrage 

T he Razzmatazz disco in the small vil¬ 
lage of Ballykelly was no classy night 
spot. But for about $2.50-a-head admis¬ 
sion, it at least offered British soldiers a 
rare chance to get together with local girls 
and escape the tense conditions of North¬ 
ern Ireland. The beer-drinking customers 
of the disco's Droppin Well bar and the 
gyrating couples on the dance floor took 
little account of the dangers of Ulster 
terrorism. Last week they paid the price. 
A small bomb, possibly smuggled into the 
disco in a handbag, exploded, collapsing 
the concrete-slab roof on 150 revelers 
inside. 

The Irish National Liberation Army 
(I.N.L.A.), a Marxist offshoot of the 
outlawed I.R.A., claimed credit for the 


ous reaction. In Ulster's recently formed 
assembly, which is still being boycotted by 
the Roman Catholic parties, the mood 
among Protestant representatives was 
grim. "We want to see the men responsi¬ 
ble for this evil deed exterminated," said 
one. i don’t care whether they are 
hanged by the neck, judicially executed or 
shot against the wall." 

Catholics were also outraged. "I rise 
not simply in anger hut also sick to the 
stomach at this act of barbaric cruelty," 
said Oliver Napier, the Catholic leader of 
the moderate Alliance Party. Said Ire¬ 
land’s Tomas Cardinal O’Fiaich: "This 
was not an act of war. This was an act of 
willful murder." 

Nowhere was the outrage louder than 
in London. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher told the House of Commons 
that "this slaughter of innocent people is 
the product of evil and depraved minds, 
an act of callous and brutal men.” North¬ 
ern Ireland Secretary of State James Prior 



blast. The result was hardly creditworthy 
"It was carnage,” said one rescuer. "Mu¬ 
tilated bodies were lying everywhere." 
Said the wife of the local pharmacist: 
"Bodies were strewn all around, and 
injured survivors, some with ghastly 
wounds, staggered about in a slate of 
shock.” Others told of carrying out vic¬ 
tims who had lost limbs, while doctors 
from Londonderry, 14 miles to the north¬ 
east. worked frantically to save the most 
mutilated. The grisly toll: eleven British 
soldiers and five civilians dead, and 70 
people injured. 

The blast, part of a crescendo of new 
violence in Ulster and one of the worst in¬ 
cidents in the province since the current 
bombing campaign was launched more 
than a decade ago,* provoked a furi- 

*The worst: in August 1979, on the same day Lord 
Mounthauen was murdered. 18 British soldiers 
died when a bomb exploded. In November 1974, 
21 people died and more than 100 were injured 
in Birmingham in several explosions, and in May 
1974, at least 30 were killed in car bombs in two 
different cities 


called it “a massacre without mercy . . . 
lone ofl the most cold-blooded acts of sav¬ 
agery lever] carried out in Northern Ire¬ 
land.” A conservative M.P. seized the oc¬ 
casion to denounce the "collection of 
funds for the I.R.A.” in the U.S. 

The bombing further increased British 
opposition to the planned visit to London 
this week by members of the Sinn Fein. 
Ireland’s openly pro-I.R. A. political party, 
for talks on Ulster. After the disco deaths. 
Thatcher denounced the visit and urged 
that it be canceled. But Ken Livingstone, 
the leftist leader of the Greater London 
Council (the local government of the capi¬ 
tal) and would-be host of the Sinn Feiners, 
refused to withdraw his invitation. Home 
Secretary William Whitelaw finally 
banned the visit outright even though some 
security experts feared that the move could 
inspire fresh I.R.A. attacks in England. 
Noted an angry Ulster Protestant: “The 
Sinn Fein are not allowed to walk the 
streets of London, but they can walk the 
streets of Belfast with impunity.” ■ 


POLAND 

Low Hopes 

Martial law in all but name 

F or weeks Poland's ruling junta has 
been dropping hints that it might lift 
martial law this week on the fiist anniver¬ 
sary of the militaiy crackdown But as 
Dec. 13 approached, the official propa¬ 
ganda machine began to sound a decid¬ 
edly cautious note. Newspapers ran iiv 
terviews with "average” Poles why 
expressed concern that it might be too 
soon to ease security measures. The gov¬ 
ernment freed 32 imprisoned Solidarity 
activists from the Warsaw area, but sug¬ 
gested that many union leaders still be¬ 
hind bars (an estimated 300) would stay 
there. A front-page headline in a Warsaw 
daily seemed to sum up the new official 
line: WE SHAI 1. RETREAT FROM MARTIAL 
LAW BUT NOT TROM PUBLIC DISCIPLINE. 

A special session of parliament, 
scheduled to begin deliberations this 
week, will have to decide what to do about 
martial law, but it looks as if General 
Wojcieeh Jaruzelski intends to lift it in 
name only. The government will still be 
able to imprison opponents without trial, 
militarize industry and ban unauthorized 
public gatherings. Said a Western diplo¬ 
mat: "The whole exercise is primarily for 
propaganda purposes, but lam not sure if 
it is intended more for the Polish people 
or for Western governments." 

Given Poland's continuing economic 
crisis, the Warsaw regime has a vested in¬ 
terest in playing to a Western audience. 
Government officials estimate that Po¬ 
land will need about $3 billion in new 
credits next year to revitalize the econo¬ 
my and meet its obligations on an esti¬ 
mated $25 billion debt to the West. So far, 
Warsaw's show of reform has not per¬ 
suaded Western governments to lift eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. 

Angered at the continuing deadlock 
in relations with the U.S., Jaruzelski de¬ 
livered an unprecedented tirade against 
the Reagan Administration. The normal¬ 
ly soft-spoken Polish leader railed against 
Washington's "anti-Polish obsession" and 
warned that his government would curtail 
contacts with Americans. 

While Jaruzelski raged, onetime Soli¬ 
darity Leader Lech Walesa, who was re¬ 
leased last month from detention, tried to 
keep out of the public eye. He has written 
to Jaruzelski, reportedly asking for per¬ 
mission to make a speech at a wreath-lay¬ 
ing ceremony at Gdansk this week com¬ 
memorating Polish workers killed in riots 
twelve years ago. Walesa will have to 
choose his words carefully, knowing that 
any criticism of the government might 
land him in detention again. Said a Ro¬ 
man Catholic priest, giving voice to the 
national mood: "Six months ago, the lift¬ 
ing of martial law and the release of Lech 
Walesa might have been cause for hope. 
At this stage it means only that the gov¬ 
ernment is convinced it can control soci¬ 
ety through ‘normal’ means.” ■ 






A Self-Inflicted Disaster 

N o single episode in the 74-day Falkland Islands war so upset world opin¬ 
ion as the seemingly heartless British sinking of the Argentine cruiser 
General Belgrano. After the British nuclear submarine Conqueror had torpe¬ 
doed the Argentine ship, sending it on its way to the bottom, the Belgrano s 
destroyer escorts withdrew, reluctant to mount rescue operations for fear that 
they too would be sunk. A total of 321 Argentine sailors perished in the 
encounter. 

For Britain, the episode was a monumental public relations disaster, especial¬ 
ly in Europe. People were suddenly dying by the hundreds in the South Atlantic, 
and British forces were doing most of the killing. Countries that initially support¬ 
ed London's war effort began backing away, calling instead for a negotiated set¬ 
tlement. Ironically, TIME learned last week, the damage to British prestige was 
largely self-inflicted—a direct result of the Ministry of Defense’s penchant for su¬ 
persecrecy. Soon after the Belgrano was hit, London sent a top-secret communi¬ 
cation to the Argentine high command in Buenos Aires assuring it that the Bel¬ 
grano s two escort vessels would have free passage to any survivors from the 
sunken vessel. 

Despite the signal, the Argentines allowed a Altai day to pass before returning 
to the scene. A high Argentine naval official says that the destroyers were too far 
away, and the seas too rough, to permit a speedy rescue—explanations the British 
dismiss. For reasons unknown, the British Defense Ministry decided to keep si¬ 
lent about the secret message. Said a British intelligence source last week: 'Those 
bloody fools threw away an ace card to satisfy their appetite for secrecy. As a re¬ 
sult, we were denounced as killers.” 


BRITAIN 

Likely S tory_ 

The spy who changed his plea 

I n the murky, subterranean world of in¬ 
ternational espionage, the explanation 
offered in London's Old Bailey courtroom 
sounded plausible enough. Accused of 
passing North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion secrets to the Soviet Union from 1956 
to 1961, Hugh Hambleton. 60, a Canadi¬ 
an university professor who claims to 
have once dined in Moscow with then 
KGB Chief Yuri Andropov, asserted that 
he was actually operating as a double 
agent. The NATO papers he took—some 
of them classified “cosmic,” or top 
secret in NATO parlance—had been doc¬ 
tored to mislead the Soviets. Moreover, 
Hambleton insisted that he was acting 
OH the instructions of two control of- 
L^eers, a Frenchman and a Canadian, 


in an effort to infiltrate the KGB. 

Hambleton, who left his job as a NATO 
economist in 1961 and later became a pro¬ 
fessor of economics at Quebec's Laval 
University, did not stick to that story for 
long. Informed that the prosecution would 
produce French and Canadian intelli¬ 
gence officials to deny that he had been 
a double agent, Hambleton abruptly 
changed his plea last week and during 
cross-examination admitted his guilt. 
“Then you were spying for Russia?” he 
was asked. “1 suppose it could be classified 
that way." was Hambleton’s response. Sir 
David Croom-Johnson, the high-court 
judge presiding over the seven-day trial, 
then pronounced sentence. He addressed 
Hambleton: “It was a long time ago that 
you committed these acts. But they catch 
up with you in the end. and the decision of 
this court is that you go to prison for ten 
years.” Hambleton thus became the fifth 
person this year to be convicted of violat¬ 
ing Britain's Official Secrets Act. ■ 


THE PHILIPPINES 

Crackdown 

Marcos closes a problem paper 

iil am not a dictator.” So said President 

I Ferdinand Marcos during his well- 
publicized swing through the U.S. last Sep- 
tember. Marcos' American trip seemed 
designed at least in part to burnish the im¬ 
age of the 65-year-old strongman who has 
ruled the Philippines for the past 17 years, 
ten of them under martial law. Now, only 
two years after Marcos ostensibly declared 
an end to military rule, he shows signs of 
returning to his old ways. Marcos last 
week summarily closed down the opposi¬ 
tion tabloid We Forum on charges of sub¬ 
version and tossed ten of its 16 staff mem¬ 
bers into jail, including Jose Burgos Jr , the 
paper's editor and publisher. Said Burgos: 
“I knew it was coming.” 

The assault on We Forum was the 
most serious attack on the Philippine 
press since Marcos banned newspapers 
altogether when martial law was declared 
in September 1972. The paper first hit the 
streets of Manila as an erratically pub¬ 
lished weekly in 1976. Within four years, 
circulation had more than doubled (to 
20,000), and the paper was appearing reg¬ 
ularly three times a week. Despite its rela¬ 
tively high price (18c an issue), Filipinos 
avidly devoured its sensational, though of¬ 
ten accurate, reporting about the failings 
of the Marcos government. At the Mala- 
caftang Palace, the paper was reluctantly 
tolerated, partly as proof that freedom of 
the press still existed. Then last month 
We Forum ran an article alleging that 
many of President Marcos’ World War II 
military decorations were fake. 

That was apparently too much for 
Marcos. At exactly 12 23 p.m., 65 special 
agents of the Philippine constabulary con¬ 
verged on We Forum s offices in surbur- 
ban Quezon City, roughed up a reporter 
and a photographer and padlocked the 
door before whisking Burgos and other 
hapless employees away in unmarked 
cars. Though charges were vague, Briga¬ 
dier General Hamilton Dimaya, the 
Judge Advocate General, declared: “The 
state cannot simply stand mute and timid 
while sinister forces are actively plotting 
to create an atmosphere favorable to a vi¬ 
olent takeover of the government.” 

Since Marcos’ U.S. trip, more than 
a dozen dissident labor leaders and clerics 
have been arrested on similar charges 
of antigovernment activity. The latest 
crackdown, coming at a time when many 
Filipino officials are worried about a 
deepening recession, drew speculation 
that Marcos was intentionally creating 
“an atmosphere of fear to keep people 
from complaining,” as an opposition lead¬ 
er, former Senator Salvador Laurel, put it. 
Others, however, are less alarmed. Said 
Daily Express Columnist Teodoro Valen¬ 
cia, a government apologist: “The We Fo¬ 
rum has taunted the government into do¬ 
ing something. Nobody can say they 
didn't ask for it.” * 
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Joint Chiefs Chairman Vessey and Defense Secretary Weinberger, right, as Senators quiz them about missile fiasco TFRRYAf,HE 

De ns e P ack Ge ts Bla sted 

In a rebuke to Reagan , the House says no to the complex MX basing system 


T he House is Washington's home 
for hawks. What the Pentagon 
wants, the House normally gives 
it—and sometimes more. But last 
week, by a surprisingly decisive margin of 
69 votes, the House refused to give Ronald 
Reagan something the President had in¬ 
sisted. with all the persuasive flourishes of 
his best prime-time TV oratory, that 
America urgently needs to counter the So¬ 
viet Union's threatening nuclear arsenal: 
money to begin production of the 96-ton 
MX missile with its ten-warhead punch. 

The stunning rejection of a Presi¬ 
dent's wishes on a major national security 
issue drew an uncharacteristically bitter 
reaction from Reagan. "I had hoped that 
most of the members in the House had 
awakened to the threat facing the United 
Slates," he said. “That hope was appar¬ 
ently unfounded. A majority chose to go 
sleepwalking into the future." 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger warned the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that if the Senate too blocks 
MX production funds, the U.S. would be 
“telling the world we are disarming uni¬ 
laterally." Edward Rowny, the chief U.S. 
negotiator in the Strategic Arms Reduc¬ 
tion Talks with the Soviet Union in Gene¬ 
va, predicted that without the MX. the 
U,S. will find it “extremely difficult" to 
a STAR r agreement. Secretary of 
Shultz, attending NATO and 


trade meetings in Brussels, struggled to 
convince the allies that resistance to the 
MX in the U.S. is not quite the same as 
resistance in some Western European 
nations to positioning nuclear-tipped 
Pershing II and cruise missiles on their 
soil as scheduled for next year. “We have 
1,000 long-range land-based Minutemen 
throughout the West." Shultz emphasized. 



Joseph A ddabbo helps shoot it dow n 

The briefings were like a lead balloon. 


The MX, he said, is just “a modernization 
of that system." 

The Administration stumbled on the 
MX missile's most glaring weakness: after 
more than eight years of study, the expen¬ 
diture of $4.5 billion on the missile and 
consideration of some 30 options, the Pen¬ 
tagon still lacks a politically acceptable 
and scientifically credible basing mode 
for its sophisticated bird. Reagan. Wein¬ 
berger and a flurry of military papers and 
briefings had all failed in the rush to sell 
Dense Pack, the basing plan that would 
plant 100 of the 71 -ft.-tall missiles in a 21- 
sq.-mi. strip of Wyoming, 14 miles long by 
1.5 miles wide. Proponents argued that 
because the missiles would be clustered so 
closely, incoming Soviet rockets theoreti¬ 
cally would destroy one another, and 
superhardened silos would protect most of 
the MX missiles from destruction. The 
survivors would then rise to retaliate, 
knocking out any Soviet intercontinental 
missiles still in their silos. 

Technically, the House did not vote 
on Dense Pack. It only eliminated $988 
million sought by the Administration to 
produce the first five of the 226 MX mis¬ 
siles it wants to acquire in a program that 
would cost at least $30 billion. In fact, the 
House readily approved spending $2.5 
billion for continued research and devel¬ 
opment of the MX and its basing system, 
presumably something other than Dense 
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Pack. The House did not reject Reagan's 
basic argument that the 1,000 Minutemen 
are vulnerable to a first strike from im¬ 
proved Soviet icbms and that the MX is 
needed, in some form, to counter that 
threat. But in effect the House was saying 
no to Dense Pack when it killed the pro¬ 
duction funds. 

New York's Democratic Congress¬ 
man Joseph Addabbo, 57, an obscure and 
almost shy eleven-term Representative 
from Queens, led the fight against MX 
production. He had heard Air Force offi¬ 
cers briefing House members on Dense 
Pack. "That went over like a lead bal¬ 
loon," he recalled later. "The more they 
tried to explain Dense Pack, the less the 
members knew." Addabbo had also heard 
that not even the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were wholly behind Dense Pack. 

On the day of the vote, Reagan sum¬ 
moned 76 Congressmen to the White 
House for a sales pitch from himself. Vice 
President George Bush and Weinberger. 
The President warned against turning the 
imminent Dec. 7 vote into another Pearl 
Harbor. Still, his enthusiasm for Dense 
Pack was far from contagious. He called it 
"the option with the least warts." Wein¬ 
berger worked the telephones hard, press¬ 
ing Congressmen to support all of the MX 
funding He called one Representative 
three times, finally getting an impatient 
reply: "I'm a no vote. If I change my 
mind. I'll call you." 

O n Capitol Hill, Addabbo got 
strong help in rounding up anti¬ 
production votes from Washing¬ 
ton Democrat Norman Dicks. 
Several Republicans who did not want to 
be lobbied by Reagan told Dicks. "I’m 
probably going to vote with you, but don’t 
tell the White House.” Despite the heat, 
Mississippi Republican Trent Lott, work¬ 
ing with Minority Leader Robert Michel 
of Illinois to support Reagan's position, 
concluded that the President would lose. 
He gave White House aides the news so 
that Reagan could withdraw from an all- 
out fight, perhaps by agreeing to reconsid¬ 
er the basing mode, and avoid a repudia¬ 
tion. Reagan refused. 

During the debate. anti-Dense Pack 
Congressmen had a field day ridicul¬ 
ing the unproven "fratricide" and silo¬ 
hardening theories. “Pearl Harbor was 
the original Dense Pack,” said California 
Democrat John Burton, reversing Rea¬ 
gan's argument. Iowa Republican James 
Leach called the attempts to harden silos 
beyond anything ever achieved “a public 
works project for the cement industry." 

The President’s men insisted that the 
issue was not Dense Pack but "modern¬ 
ization" of the land leg of the nation’s nu¬ 
clear triad. At the least, they argued, MX 
production should proceed as a bargain¬ 
ing chip in the START talks. But even Ala¬ 
bama Republican Jack Edwards, who di¬ 
rected pro-MX forces, conceded that the 
missile “is too expensive to use simply as a 
chip." The strongest argument for Rea¬ 
gan’s position was offered by Michel, who 
sought to sow doubts about the ability of 
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Congressmen to assess such technical 
matters. “In every age there are always 
well-meaning patriotic people who say we 
can defend freedom and peace just as well 
if we cut this or that weapons system," he 
said. Then he paused and asked, "But sup¬ 
pose they are wrong?" 

In the end, it was a mere one-minute 
speech that had the greatest impact. 
Florida Democrat Charles Bennett, 72, a 
remarkably diligent legislator (he has not 
missed one of the 9.406 roll calls in the 
House since June 1951) with a reputa¬ 
tion as a champion of defense spending, 
rose as the second ranking member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Said 
Bennett: "There is too much money at 
stake to spend it on such an incredible 
type of defense as Dense Pack. I believe 
it will be useless by the lime it is in 
place." 

The roll call was anticlimactic. The 
packed galleries rang with cheers when 
Speaker Tip O'Neill announced the re¬ 
sults: 245 to 176 in favor of deleting the 


$988 million for MX production. Fifty 
Republicans had opposed Reagan. Only 
38 Democrats had taken his side. 

The next day, however, the House 
promptly rebuffed any interpretation that 
it was opposed to the general thrust of 
the President's record arms buildup. It 
shouted down attempts to eliminate $3.9 
billion for production of the B-l strategic 
bomber and $3.5 billion for one of two 
new nuclear-powered aircraft carriers. It 
passed the $231 billion defense appropria¬ 
tions bill for fiscal 1983. $48 billion more 
than this year's military outlays, but $18 
billion less than Reagan wanted. 

As the MX production battle moved 
to the Senate. Weinberger and Joint 
Chiefs Chairman John W. Vessey Jr. ran 
into a cold reception from the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Most of the 
Senators reaffirmed their support of the 
MX but badgered the Pentagon witnesses 
about all of the zigzags on basing the mis¬ 
sile. Scolded Washington Democrat Hen¬ 
ry Jackson: “The public's got the idea that 
this is a boondoggle, a Rube Goldberg." 


Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn, one of the 
Senate’s most influential defense experts, 
warned “1 don’t think you realize the 
trouble the MX basing model is in now.'’ 

Then Nunn drew a remarkable ad¬ 
mission from General Vessey. He asked 
whether the Joint Chiefs all supported 
Dense Pack. With a rueful half-smile, 
Vessey conceded that three of the five did 
not. That confirmed the rumor circulating 
in the House. Vessey, an Army general, 
later clearly implied that only he and Air 
Force Chief of Staff Charles A. Gabriel 
had favored going ahead with Dense 
Pack. Opposed to Dense Pack until there 
is greater technical evidence of its ability 
to survive a Soviet first strike were Army 
Chief of Staff Edward C. Meyer, Chief of 
Naval Operations James D. Watkins and 
Marine Commandant Robert H. Barrow. 

At week's end Reagan finally bowed 
to congressional realities. He announced 
that he was willing to delay indefinitely 
any final decision on how to deploy the 
MX Meanwhile, he argued, the Senate 


should approve production funds for tlje 
MX, and the House should reconsider it« 
rejection of those funds so that no time is 
lost in the missile's possible deployment. 
Said he: “1 welcome a vigorous debate on 
the best way to base the missile." 

The Dense Pack fiasco astonished 
congressional observers. The'big question: 
How could anyone high in the White 
House have expected to conceal such a 
significant split among the Joint Chiefs 
from key defense legislators, who are of¬ 
ten social as well as professional asso¬ 
ciates of the top generals? 

Dense Pack was, in fact, mainly a cre¬ 
ation of National Security Council Con¬ 
sultant Thomas Reed, a former Secretary 
of the Air Force, and National Security 
Adviser William Clark, who has no mili¬ 
tary expertise. Under a Dec. 1 deadline to 
come up with a basing system, the Presi¬ 
dent rushed to oversell a plan whpse flaws 
probably foredoomed it. That was push¬ 
ing even Reagan's prowess as a communi¬ 
cator much too far. — ByEdHhgnuson. 
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United States 


More a Ladle Than a K nife _ _ 

Weinberger s performance at the Pentagon earns poor reviews 


I t was the quintessential performance by 
a supremely confident yet self-effacing 
man, ever gracious in manner, polite m 
speech, but implacably stubborn. As Sena¬ 
tor after Senator fired questions at him. 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
coolly presented the Administration’s case 
for the MX missile before the Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee last week. Never once 
did Weinberger lose his temper or raise his 
voice. And no matter how healed the in¬ 
terrogation. Weinberger did not budge a 
millimeter from his position. “Once his 
mind is made up, he is impossible to 
bend," says a close associate at the 
Pentagon. “He is a gentle man with a 
rod of iron in his back." 

Over the past two years, that 
gentle man with the iron spine has 
emerged, debatably, as the most in¬ 
fluential member of the Reagan 
Cabinet. By dint of their position, he 
and Secretary of State George Shull/ 
are the most powerful men in the 
Administration, but Weinberger en¬ 
joys a longstanding relationship with 
the President that Shult/ can never 
match. As the man responsible for 
translating the defense imperatives 
of Ronald Reagan into dollars and ' 
cents, he is requesting the biggest A 
peacetime military buildup in U.S. 
history, one that will cost $1.6 trillion LA? 
over the next five years. Yet criti- J 
cism is growing that Weinberger, by 
pushing so fervently to carry out 
Reagan's mandate to "rearm Ameri- ^ J 
ca," has been cieating opposition in 
a frustrated Congress, which must ei- \\ 

ther cut defense costs, slash social 
services or raise taxes to reduce the 
projected deficit of at least $150 btl- 
lion in fiscal 1983. By serving Rea- 
gan too well, Weinberger may be 
serving him unwisely ft 

Despite the poor reviews, Wein- * 
berger retains the absolute confidence 
and trust of Ronald Reagan. The pair 
first got acquainted in 1966, when 
Reagan was running for Governor in Cali¬ 
fornia and Weinbergei,a I larvard-trained 
lawyer living in San Francisco, was serving 
as state G.O.P. chairman. In 1968. Gover¬ 
nor Reagan tapped Weinberger to be his 
state finance director. “My personal Dis¬ 
raeli/* Reagan has called his aide Wein¬ 
berger left Sacramento less than two years 
later to join the Nixon Administration, 
where his budget-paring skills as Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
earned him the nickname "Cap the 
Knife." The two men, who have become 
warm personal friends over the years, mir¬ 
ror each other's qualities: a mellow Cali¬ 
fornia poise combined with a wide streak 


Shortly after his victory in 1980, when bei 
Reagan was mulling over appointments, she 
he boasted that Weinberger could fill any ing 
Cabinet post. The Defense Secretary, for wa 
his part, is an extremely loyal team player pui 
who is fond of pointing out that Reagan 
is the "most underrated world leader of our stil 

time." and often compares his boss to dai 
Winston Churchill. pet 

Weinberger and Reagan get along so Sec 
well in large part because the two men he 
share the same world view: the Soviet He 
Union can only be prevented from domi- ing 
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nating the West by a rapid buildup in the 
military might of the U.S. In the White 
House, Weinberger is opposed by Chief of 
Staff James Baker and David Stockman, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, who feel that the defense buildup 
should be eased somewhat to curb the defi¬ 
cit But Weinberger can carry the day sin¬ 
glehanded with the President by raising 
the specter of the Soviet threat. Says a top 
While House aide: "The President simply 
trusts Cap as a budgeteer more than he 
trusts Stockman as a budgeteer." 

Weinbeiger, moreover, skillfully pre¬ 
sents his arguments in ways most likely to 
catch the President’s attention and ap- 


of^ubbomnesSs. The blend gives each man | proval. On at least one occasion, the De- 


J|jjr df setfcftity and self-assurance. 


fense Secretary did not really need words 


at all: during a crucial budget session 
in September 1981, when many White 
House aides were urging Reagan to cut de¬ 
fense funds. Weinberger simply presented 
charts illustrating the various proposed 
budgets. The one with Weinberger’s num¬ 
bers was labeled reagan budget, and 
showed a figure of a brawny soldier hoist¬ 
ing an automatic weapon. The alternative 
was called omb budget, and pictured a 
puny man with a small rifle. 

Weinberger and "the Governor," as he 
still calls Reagan, talk on the phone almost 
daily, and he usually briefs the President in 
person twice a week. Though the Defense 
Secretary can have Reagan s ear any time 
he wants it, he does not exploit his access. 
He is extremely businesslike in his deal¬ 
ings with the White House and will usually 
IQOK S relay his messages to the Oval Office 
through established channels. Yet 
when dealing with White House staff¬ 
ers, Weinberger often wears them 
down by restating his position relent¬ 
lessly. In a remarkable demonstration 
of faith in his standing with the Presi¬ 
dent, Weinberger did not even bother 
to attend many of the kc> budget 
v meetings held between Election Day 
and Thanksgiving this year. 

With such strong backing from 
^ ' Reagan, Weinberger has occasionally 
t been emboldened to step into the for¬ 
eign policy arena and make public 
pronouncements of a type that should 
be coming from the State Depart¬ 
ment. or should not be said out loud at 
all On a tour of the Middle East last 
February, for example, Weinberger 
suggested that Jordan should receive 
an antiaircraft missile system from 
the U.S., forcing Reagan to write a 
soothing letter to Israeli Prime Minis¬ 
ter Menachem Begin On the other 
hand. Weinberger has scant interest 
y i n mastering the complexities of arms 

\ control negotiations. He has no back- 
^ ground or expertise in the field, and so 
relies on his aides to do his thinking 
for him. j 

As Pentagon chief, Weinberger 
has been a disappointment to many 
people both in the Administration 

_and on Capitol Hill. No one questions 

his appetite for work: he generally 
rises at 5:30 a.m., jogs for 15 minutes, is at 
his desk by 7:30 and stays for the next 
twelve hours or so before pack ing his brief¬ 
case with papers to pore over at home. For 
relaxation, he spends an occasional night 
out at the National Symphony and 
squeezes in a weekend trip now and then to 
his vacation home on Mount Desert Island 
in Maine. But some Reagan aides and 
G.O.P. Senators had hoped that he would 
Live up to his knife-wielding reputation 
and, while rebuilding the nation’s defense 
as Reagan wishes, still find savings in the 
Pentagon that would cut the budget deficit. 
Instead, Weinberger gave too much con¬ 
trol of the budget to the individual services, 
then tended to accept all the major weap¬ 
ons on the Pentagon’s “wish list." Says 






Democratic Representative Albert Gore 
Jr., who helped lead the assault on the MX: 
“He's lost all credibility. Instead of Cap the 
Knife, he's Cap the Ladle." 

In addition, Weinberger is criticized 
for failing to come up with an overall, co¬ 
herent defense strategy that would at least 
justify the staggering costs. Without a na¬ 
tional strategy, Weinberger cannot know 
if, say, the Navy will need 600 ships by 
1990 or if the Air Force is asking for the 
right mix of expensive F-15s and cheaper 
F-16s. Even a hard-liner like Melvin 
Laird, who served as Secretary of Defense 
for Richard Nixon, questions the sense be¬ 
hind the vast sums. “The Navy is going 
wild by making all these commitments on 
ships," Laird says. “Jt hasn't been proved 
to me that you need a Navy that large. 1 
don't think we can afford it." 

Beyond these complaints, however, 
there is the larger criticism that Weinber¬ 
ger remains an amateur in defense mat¬ 
ters. A poor administrator who does not 
run the Pentagon on a day-to-day basis, he 
relies on others, most notably Deputy Sec¬ 
retary Frank Carlucci. to plan, budget and 
analyze. Weinberger, unlike some of his 
predecessors, such as Robert McNamara 
and Harold Brown, does not immerse him¬ 
self in the details of his job, and thus 
he is no} as knowledgeable about his de¬ 
partment’s programs as he should be. The 
result: he is much more likely to okay the 
recommendations handed him. 

P erhaps the most damning charge 
leveled at Weinberger is that, amid 
all his dire warnings of Soviet intentions 
and strength, he has lost public support 
for the defense buildup that he so fervent¬ 
ly pushes, as reflected in last month's 
election. “By being so insistent and un¬ 
willing to compromise, he has hurt the 
consensus for the defense budget," says 
an Administration official. “He’s a great 
disappointment." 

Weinberger denies, stubbornly, that 
he is being needlessly stubborn about the 
budget. “I am not contumaciously glued 
to any particular number," he says. “But I 
do feel that the programs we have now 
are essential, and if we do not get them 
we are sending bad signals around the 
world." Weinberger, moreover, points out 
that even if critics get their way and the 
Pentagon budget is cut by $5 billion to 
$10 billion, the slash will hardly make a 
sliver's worth of difference in a projected 
deficit of $150 billion. The Defense Secre¬ 
tary has grown so protective of his budget 
domain that he adamantly refuses to heed 
requests from Congress to suggest par¬ 
ings. “I don't want to participate in a pro¬ 
cess of that kind," Weinberger says flatly. 
“I don’t have cuts to propose." 

But with last week’s defeat for the MX 
in the House, Weinberger has perhaps be¬ 
gun to show a willingness to compromise in 
order to save the missile altogether. Said a 
Government official: “Maybe the cold 
gray dawn of reality is fi nally coming to the 
Defense Department." — By James Kelly. 
Reported by Bougies Brew and Bruce W. Helen/ 
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Je sse Pla ys the Front Man 

White House opposition dooms an arms-control nomination 


N orth Carolina's Republican Senator 
Jesse Helms, a gadfly of the right, 
thought he had finally won a congressio¬ 
nal victory last week. Thwarted in every 
attempt on the Hill to advance his “social 
issues" agenda—banning abortion, rein¬ 
stating prayer in public schools, ending 
the busing of students to desegregate 
schools—into real legislation, he has ap¬ 
pointed himself as a special Senate watch¬ 
dog on presidential nominations, one who 
is ever on the alert for signs of ideological 
deviation. Early in the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration, Helms was able to delay confir¬ 
mation of a few State Department offi¬ 
cials whom he considered squishy-soft on 
Communism. But once the White House 
pushed a bit, Reagan and the Senate 
rolled right over the Senator's opposition. 
“Helms is considered a paper tiger on the 
Hill.” scoffs one Administration official. 

He may still be, but last week he was 
celebrating an unofficial White House de¬ 
cision to back away from support for Rob¬ 
ert Grey, a career State Department offi¬ 
cial who had been nominated by Reagan 
as Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency. It was 
Grey’s longtime association with Eugene 
Rostow, who heads the agency, and his 
brief service as an administrative assis¬ 
tant to California’s liberal Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston that inspired 
Helms to threaten the Senate leadership 
with a ten-hour filibuster to block confir¬ 
mation. In Helms’ view, even the hawkish 
President was not selecting tried and true 
conservatives to the arms negotiating 
posts. In a sudden twist, the White House 
gave up the fight and is expected to with¬ 
draw Grey's name. 

Helms’ triumph was something of an 
illusion. He had considerable help from 
Senate Republican leaders, who were edgy 
at the thought of a Helms filibuster. In ad¬ 
dition, Republican Senators Malcolm 
Wallop and Orrin Hatch were going after 
the nomination of Richard Burt, whose 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of 


State for European Affairs has been pend¬ 
ing for nearly four months. Both Hatch 
and Helms claim that in 1979 Burt, then a 
New York Times correspondent in Wash¬ 
ington, revealed classified information in 
his paper. For that. Hatch and Helms con¬ 
tend Burt should be disqualified from a 
sensitive post at State. As a result, the Sen¬ 
ate leadership set the nomination aside. 

Helms, indeed, was cleverly used by 
While House aides, who have been un¬ 
happy with Rostow’s performance as 
ACDA head. They sought to put him in 
his place by dumping Grey, even if that 
should prompt Rostow's resignation. 
“Rostow drives the West Wing up a wall," 
says one Administration official, claiming 
he intrudes into policy issues that do not 
involve his office and once even sent a 
written critique to the President about the 
Administration's Middle East policy. 
Rostow, who was recuperating from a hip 
operation in Connecticut, telephoned Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser William Clark to 
complain about Grey's fate. But he did 
not seem angry enough to quit. 

If he did, Paul Nitze, whom presiden¬ 
tial aides praise as an effective negotiator 
at the intermediate-range nuclear forces 
talks with the Soviet Union in Geneva, 
could become angry enough to'follow his 
boss out the door. The White House 
would not welcome that development. 
Meanwhile, Burt's nomination is expect¬ 
ed to be reintroduced in the Senate in Jan¬ 
uary, mainly at the insistence of Secretary 
of State George Shultz. 

Helms paid a price, even for his imag¬ 
ined glory. A third nomination, that of 
Richard McCormack as Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was also withdrawn from Senate 
consideration last week. McCormack was 
a Helms protege. He was passed over 
when Democratic Liberals Edward Ken¬ 
nedy and Joseph Biden, angry over what 
Helms had done to Grey, threatened their 
own filibuster retaliation—precisely as 
presidential aides had foreseen. a 






How to Be Santa Claus _ 

Congress rushes to pass jobs bills, however flawed 

W ith 12 million or more Ameri¬ 
cans still likely to be unem¬ 
ployed at Christmas, a legislator who 
fails to vote for something or other that 
can be labeled a "jobs bill" is casting 
himself as Ebenezer Scrooge. Or so be¬ 
lieve many Representatives and Sena¬ 
tors who are scrambling to push sup¬ 
posed job-creating measures through 
the lameduck session of Congress that 
is scheduled to end this week, while si¬ 
multaneously growling to themselves 
the equivalent of "bah, humbug!" A 
startling number confess to the deepest 
skepticism that any of the bills would 
actually create a significant number of 
jobs any time soon. 

For the moment, however, such 
doubts are being publicly brushed 
aside. The tone of the session was set 
last week by House Speaker Tip 
O’Neill, who is making a remarkable 
comeback. O'Neill was so badly out- 
maneuvered by President Ronald 
Reagan in 1981 that Republicans 
openly laughed at him on the floor of 
the House, and not a few Democrats 
snickered behind his back. But the re¬ 
cession and the midterm election that _ 

transformed the nominal Democratic O'Neill giving pep talk to Democrats 
House majority into a real one have 
made his liberalism seem more relevant, their chances of becoming law, they are: 
O’Neill last week told some 240 House 1) A bill to raise the federal gas- 
Democrats who had just unanimously oline tax 5e per gal. effective April 1 and 

nominated him for a fourth term as use the estimated $5.5 billion a year in 

Speaker: "After two years of playing de- new revenues to repair highways, bridges 

fense, we are going on the offense for jobs, and mass-transit systems. It passed the 

jobs and more jobs.” House last week by a resounding 262 to 

With that as their keynote, legislators 143, but hit an unexpected snag in the 

are steering toward votes four measures Senate when three of that chamber's con- 

ranging from the probably worthwhile to trolling Republicans began a filibuster, 

the potentially disastrous. Ranked by Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker 
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predicts the bill will pass, but the measure 
may have to be watered down to make it 
more acceptable to truckers. 

The bill is supposed to create 320,000 
jobs. Few in Congress think it will, at 
least in time to be of any immediate 
help. Dick Cheney of Wyoming, chair¬ 
man of the House Republican Policy 
Committee, complains that the gas tax 
will take money out of the economy 
immediately, but highway projects, 
which are notoriously slow to start, 
will put people to work only gradually. 
Says Barber Conable, ranking Repub¬ 
lican on the House Ways and Meang 
Committee: "There’s no way to get the 
money out quickly, short of shoveling 
it out of an airplane." Even some aides 
to O'Neill privately agree. Concedes 
one: "The money will be slow.” 

Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
Associates calculates that the bill 
might create a mere 40,000 jobs by the 
end of 1984, at the price of a 1 .4% in¬ 
crease in the inflation rate by mid- 
1983. Why vote for it? Tor one thing, 
highway and bridge repairs are urgent¬ 
ly needed, and they can be financed by 
the gas tax without swelling deficits. 
For another, even a slight gas tax raise 
will lead to some fuel conservation. But 
the real motive is pinpointed with rare 
candor by Democratic Senator Paul 
Tsongas of Massachusetts: “We're only 
doing this because we’re desperate" to 
pass something that Congress and the 
White House can back as a jobs bill. 

2) A bill proposed by O’Neill last Fri¬ 
day to spend an additional $5.4 billion on 
"light public works”: painting govern¬ 
ment buildings, weatherizing poor peo¬ 
ple’s homes, filling potholes. The Speak¬ 
er’s aides insist that the money can be 
pumped out within 90 to 120 days. Many 
Congressmen doubt that it can, or that the 
bill will create the targeted 300,000jobs in 
any case. But. says California Democrat 


Give Wheat to Farmers? 

I t sounds like a rural version of the coals-to-Newcastle bit: 

giving formers wheat, com, rice and cotton, in foot, the 
payment-in-kind (PIK) plan unveiled last week by Agricul¬ 
ture Secretary John Block is an intriguing idea that just 
might reduce bulging Government stockpiles and prop up 
depressed form income. 

The Government already requires formers to take 15% 
to 20% of their land out of production to qualify for price 
supports. Under the put plan, formers would idle an addi¬ 
tional 10% to 30% of their land and receive crops that are 
now being held in Government storage. They could then sell 
the crops for whatever price they could get. 

These sales might farther depress already low form 
prices, but Block thinks the effect would be minor. The rea¬ 
son: if a former let land lie follow on which he could grow, 
say, ten bushels of wheat, the Goverqpient would give him 
ohlyeigilt^ (though exact ratios are not settled). Thus 
reaching the market would b? reduced. Farm in- 
’ ^duid be bolstered because formers could sell crops 
jjpftbe expense of growing them. 


In some cases, a farmer could in effect sell the same crop 
twice. He could grow wheat on land he kept in production, 
sell it to the Government at the support price, get it back in 
payment for the acreage he had idled—perhaps before the 
wheat had left his form—and resell it on the open market. 

All of this would enable the Government to begin to 
shrink its monstrous stockpiles, which now amount to a full 
year’s domestic consumption of some grains, and, by Block's 
perhaps overly optimistic estimate, could save as much as $5 
billion between now and fiscal 1985 in price-support pay¬ 
ments and storage fees, which totaled $12 billion in the past 
fiscal year. Block also believes the plan would have a negligi¬ 
ble effect cm retail food prices. 

Farm organizations, though waiting for more details, 
seem willing to consider the plan. Among some two dozen 
ideas for reducing stockpiles that Block reportedly discussed 
with form lobbyists, the lobbyists chose Pix as the most 
promising. Block can probably start the plan without con* 
gressional approval, but he is asking the legislators for au¬ 
thority to freeze “target” (support) prices at tlfeir 1983 levels 
for the next two years. He is unlikely to get that authority 
from the current lamedupk session and isuficdrtam whether 
he should start PIK without it. 
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Leon Panetta, “based on symbolism 
alone, it will pass." 

Or at least it will pass the House as an 
amendment to a “continuing resolution" 
providing funding for most of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Republican Senate is expected 
to defeat the bill this week, but the ensu¬ 
ing Senate-House conference may com¬ 
promise by approving half the money, or 
$2.5 billion. Reagan, who sternly opposes 
“make-work" projects, is likely to veto the 
measure, thus stopping all Government 
funding and forcing Congress back into 
session Christmas week either to override 
his veto or to pass a stopgap spending bill 
without the public works money. 

3) An omnibus bill drafted by Senate 
Democrats to combine the highway and 
public works programs and finance them 
not by raising the gasoline tax but by re¬ 
ducing the income tax cuts scheduled to go 
into effect July 1. This $17.9 billion plan 
will be offered as a substitute for the House 
Democrats’ highway-gas tax program, 
and will be defeated, as its sponsors know 
perfectly well. Their aim is to tell constitu¬ 
ents that they voted to create 650.000 jobs, 
a grossly inflated estimate. 

4) A bill to require more “domestic 
content" in foreign cars sold in the U.S., as 
much as 90% American parts and labor in 
models recording 900,000 or more U.S. 
sales a year The scheme could raise prices 
as much as $3,000 a car on makes such as 
Datsun and Toyota, and probably ignite a 
trade war chat would wipe out many more 
jobs in American export industries than it 
would save in U.S. auto factories. The bill 
will probably pass the House but will be de¬ 
servedly ignored in the Senate. 

W hile Congress rushed to play Santa 
Claus, the Reagan Administration 
rehearsed for a very different role in the 
struggles over the fiscal 1984 budget that 
begin next month. Officials leaked a pro¬ 
posal to impose income taxes on the med¬ 
ical-insurance premiums above a certain 
limit that employers pay for their work¬ 
ers. The plan might raise $4.8 billion from 
23 million taxpayers in 1984 if the tax- 
exempt limit were set at $ 1,800. Adminis¬ 
tration budgeteers also discussed ways to 
cut about $5 billion out of Medicare-Med¬ 
icaid spending. One idea is to substitute 
set fee schedules for the current practice 
of reimbursing doctors and hospitals for 
all “reasonable, customary and prevail¬ 
ing" charges. Another is to limit Medicaid 
payments for mental health care. 

Besides saving money, the proposals 
aim at curbing medical inflation, which is 
now spurred by a skyVthe-limit psychol¬ 
ogy among doctors and patients who rely 
on employers or the Government to pick 
up most of the bills. But these measures 
are sure to trigger fierce opposition. If 
Reagan actually puts forth these plans, 
he will set off a struggle that will 
make last week's scuffles over jobs bills 
look like the sham battles that several in 
fact were. —By George J. Church, 

Reported by Evan Thomea/Weehkigton 


Th^ft^idency/Hu^i^dey 

Looking for Ideas That Work 

N inety-six top thinkers, ranging from Hanna Holbom Gray, president of the 
University of Chicago, to George Gilder, the supply-side guru, worked their 
way through dozens of seminars, breakfast discussions and banquet speeches last 
week, unleashing a deluge of ideas to get America moving again. 

The army of analysts came to town for the American Enterprise Institute’s 
Public Policy Week and used the occasion to advocate everything from taxing So* 
cial Security benefits for high-income elderly to junking Ronald Reagan’s New 
Federalism because it runs, says Stanford Historian David M. Kennedy, “against 
the tide of history.” While all this was going on, Reagan was hded up in the 
White House, listening to his assistant Edwin Harper describe the intriguing, if 
intimidating, prospect that the U.S, economy was a creature that could not be 
managed either by Keynesian or supply-side theory. 

Meantime, Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis’ idea to hike gas taxes 3e 
per gal. to repair highways and bridges was making progress in Congress. And 
Reagan threw his weight behind the notion, hatched in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, of using surplus grain as a payment for 
not producing new grain. 

Wherever one looked in Washington last 
week, there was intellectual ferment. Some ideas 
were not doing well, notably the plan to dense- 
pack the new Peacekeeper (MX) nuclear missile. 
But that is part of the process. The A.EJ.’s slogan 
for Public Policy Week was “Competition of ideas 
is fundamental to a free society.” 

Within the next few days, Reagan's economic; 
advisers will present to him more than a dozen 
fresh ideas for doctoring the economy. He is suite 
to try a few of the still secret proposals. Indeed, in 
the White House there is the feeling that within 
the next couple of years the time will be right to 
reform health care and Social Security and to . 
adopt a flat-rate income lax. There is even some 
muttering against the 20-year-old triad strategic- 
defense structure (bombers, land-based missiles, 
submarines). Reagan aides believe that in the fu¬ 
ture, high costs and new technology will induce 
the U.S. to concentrate more on submarines 4nd 
to venture into space. 

Nor is the churning limited to Government. 
Two weeks ago, a small group fathered for dinner 
in the Watergate Hotel to plan a drive to limit each President to ope six-year 
term in order to get the politics of re-election out of governing. The group includ¬ 
ed such political opposites as Lloyd Cutler, who was counsel to Jimmy Carter, 
and William Simon, the conservative Secretary of the Treasury under Nixon and 
Ford. Milton Eisenhower, Ike’s brother, summed up the evening; “The presiden¬ 
cy is not working.” 

Felix Rohatyn, the Wall Street wizard who helped rescue New York City, ® 
gaining advocates for a new Reconstruction Finance Corporation, reminiscent of 
the one that Franklin D. Roosevelt used. Rohatyn's idea is to rebuild the nation’s 
antiquated private industrial base and public facilities. The problem, says 
tyn, “is whether the ideas can catch up with the realities before disaster.” ’ 

In fact, Washington has always had plenty of ideas. Building a consensus and 
moving at the right moment is the critical element. Special interests are always 
ready to pounce on the new and novel. The single six-year term for the President is 
opposed almost universally by political science professors who have built careers 
studying the present system and who believe the*four-year accountability invup- 
rates the Government. The firms that make farm machinery and sell seed gjpin 
are resisting the surplus-grain-payment idea. The reality that new Government 
programs designed to help people may, because of the towering deficits, create 
more economic chaos than they relieve breeds skepticism for every proposal. 

Harry McPherson, one of Lyndon Johnson’s brain trusters, got a call from a 
distraught Congressman the other day. The Congressman pointed out that if the 
entire Federal Government was abolished except for defense. Social Security and 
interest on 4m debt, we would still tie in the hole $40 billion to $50 billion a year. 
The good twin is that more people than ever know it—and are thinking about it. 
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On the Money _ 

Zia makes a $3.2 billion pitch 

O nly a few years ago, relations between 
the U.S. and Pakistan were seriously 
strained. The Carter Administration cut 
off aid to Pakistan in 1978, charging that 
it was using U.S.-supplied plutonium to 
develop a nuclear-weapons capability. A 
year later, rampaging demonstrators in 
Islamabad set fire to the U S. embassy. 
But when the Soviet Union invaded Af¬ 
ghanistan, Pakistan's neighbor and a fel¬ 
low Muslim country, Washington and Is¬ 
lamabad quickly rediscovered each other. 
That rediscovery was at the heart last 
week of the warm greeting in Washington 
given by President Reagan to Pakistan's 
unelected President since 1977, Moham¬ 
med Zia ul-Haq. With his good looks, set 
off by an invariable charcoal tunic, and 
his ready grin and seemingly reasonable 
attitude, Zia staged an energetic perfor- 



Pakistani President with Reagan at w elcoming 

A common foe and a new understanding . 


mance. His intention, to establish a highly 
visible presence for his country and elicit 
from the Reagan Administration a re¬ 
newed commitment for political and eco¬ 
nomic aid. 

A former general who seized the pres¬ 
idency of Pakistan in a 1977 military coup, 
Zia seemed determined last week to erase 
the image of a dictator. He buzzed all over 
Washington in a public appearance- 
packed visit. He gave press conferences, 
consulted with top Administration offi¬ 
cials and subjected himself to probing 
questions from members of Congress 
about human rights violations and Paki¬ 
stan's nuclear program. At the White 
House. President Reagan laid out the red 
carpet for Zia and threw in high military 
hoopla, including troop reviews and 21- 
gun salutes. 

' There was ample reason for the show 
will, ^^polit ically, Pakistan, a 


Muslim nation of 84 million, plus 2.8 mil¬ 
lion Afghan refugees, stands between the 
100,000 Soviet troops that invaded Af¬ 
ghanistan and the eastern flank of the 
Persian Gulf region. Under U.N. auspic¬ 
es, it has been negotiating indirectly with 
the Soviet Union to achieve a complete 
Soviet troop withdrawal. Cautiously opti¬ 
mistic last week, Zia revealed that he had 
detected “a hint of flexibility'* during his 
45-minute meeting last month with new 
Soviet Leader Yuri Andropov. 

The state visit also served to paper 
over American suspicions that Zia’s gov¬ 
ernment is secretly working to develop 
nuclear arms. Zia firmly denied all such 
allegations. The Administration refused 
to press Zia about allegedly widespread 
human rights violations by his martial- 
law regime. Zia also insisted that Paki¬ 
stan, which is the illicit source of an esti¬ 
mated 70 r /c of the heroin coming into the 
U.S., was “doing its best” to reduce drug 
trafficking. While Zia’s explanations 
were not always wholly convincing, the 
timing of his state visit could hardly have 
been better. Aid to Pakistan will be decid¬ 
ed by Congress before Christmas. In order 
to fulfill its promise of $275 million in mil¬ 
itary aid next year, as part of a five-year, 
$3.2 billion aid program whose center- 
piece is 40 advanced F-16 fighter-bomb¬ 
ers, the Administration must persuade the 
lameduck Congress to execute a compli¬ 
cated set of technical maneuvers. ■ 

Contras’ Band 


Exile group plays a new tune 

T he occasion had an artificially myste¬ 
rious air about it. Two weeks ago, tele¬ 
phone calls were placed to journalists 
from New York City to Caracas urging 
them to dial a Miami number for infor¬ 
mation about an upcoming meeting on 
U.S. soil of the Fuerza Democrdtica Ni- 
caragiiense (F.D.N.), a coalition of Nicara¬ 
guan exile groups that are opposed to the 
leftist Sandinista regime in Managua. 
When leaders of the f.d.n. showed up at a 
Fort Lauderdale resort hotel last week, 
the conclave turned out to be about as 
clandestine as a charity clambake. The 
real purpose of the get-together: to spruce 
up the F.D.N. 's public image in a bid to 
widen its base of support in the U.S. and 
Central America. 

The coalition does indeed suffer from 
a public relations problem: many of its 
contras (counterrevolutionaries) served 
in the unpopular National Guard under 
Somoza, who was overthrown by the San- 
dinistas in 1979. The extent of U.S. in¬ 
volvement with the F.D.N. remains un¬ 
clear, but the CIA is known to be arming 
and training the contras so they can stage 
raids into Nicaragua from bases in neigh¬ 
boring Honduras. These connections, in 
fact, have cost the f.d.n. the potential 
support of other exile leaders, most nota¬ 
bly Ed£n Pastora Gomez, a former Sandi¬ 


nista leader who now lives in Costa Rica. 

The F.D.N. *s public relations debut 
last week did not go smoothly. The con¬ 
tras announced a new leadership team in 
a bid to attract other anti-Sandinistas un¬ 
der a broadened F D.N. umbrella. But 
more questions were raised than an¬ 
swered. The six new leaders stressed their 
opposition to Somoza as well as to the 
Sandinistas. But the biographical hand¬ 
outs were suspiciously skimpy. The group 
was an odd mix: from the respectable Lu¬ 
cia Cardenal Salazar, the widow of a So¬ 
moza opponent killed by the Sandinistas, 
to Enrique Bermudez, a colonel in the Na¬ 
tional Guard and Somoza's defense at¬ 
tach^ in Washington from 1976 to 1979. 
The Nicaraguan exiles strained credulity 
when they claimed to know nothing of the 
F.D.N. raids from Honduras. Acknowl¬ 
edged Cardenal after the clumsy perfor¬ 
mance: “Wc were better in rehearsal.” 

The public relations effort left many 
othei Nicaraguan exiles unconvinced 
that the organization had changed. From 



Leader Enrique Bemtftdez at news conference 

Inauspicious debut for anti-Sandinistas. 


his hilltop home overlooking the Costa 
Rican capital of San Jose, Pastora told 
Time Reporter Timoth> Loughran he still 
considered the f.d.n. bases in Honduras 
to be run by Somocistas, the name given 
the national guardsmen. Said Pastora: ”lt 
is a guard which until a short while ago 
was murdering us, and once it returns to 
Nicaragua, it will kill our young people, 
farmers and students.” 

In addition to their ineffective press 
conference, the f.d.n. received another set¬ 
back last week: the House of Representa¬ 
tives voted, 411 to 0, to bar the cia from us¬ 
ing funds to overthrow the government of 
Nicaragua. The Senate is scheduled to con¬ 
sider the bill this week. There is a loophole 
in the measure, however, that may make it 
only a symbolic gesture: the cia could 
claim that it is using funds not for the pur¬ 
pose of toppling the Sandinistas but of stop¬ 
ping the flow of arms into El Salvador. ■ 
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V¥% PRIORITY 

j NO GENOCIDE OR SUlCiu t 

Freeze moratorium Reduction 
CANNOT ASSURE SURVIVAL j 
ONtV THE ABSENCE OF 6 ENUWPEL 
WEAPONS CAN ASSURE CONTIN¬ 
UANCE OF THE SPECIES 
WE CANNOT NEGOTIATE THE AMOUNT 
OF EVIL THE WORLD CAN ALLOW 
ITSELF ALL CENOCIDAL WEAPONS 
ARE EVIL. # 1 PRIORITY 

«*«"» INTIHNJITIOMI. 


On Oct. 30, Norman Mayer advocated nuclear disarmament In front of the White House 

One Man 's Tragic Prote st _ 

At the Washington Monument, a loner self-destructs 



The Washington Monument held hostage 


F or Norman Mayer, there was method 
to his madness on the Mall. Always a 
loner, he singlehanded tried to halt the 
threat of one kind of annihilation with 
that of another and died as he had lived, 
alone, troubled, but strangely sympathet¬ 
ic. What began as a righteous cause for 
this polite and abstemious antinuclear ad¬ 
vocate became an obsession and ultimate¬ 
ly ended in a hollow if not insane act of 
protest. Yet before his bluff was called. 
Mayer, 66, a balding drifter, managed to 
frighten the city of Washington and stage 
a blatant and bizarre act of terrorism at 
the Washington Monument, less than a 
mile from the White House. 

It all began at 9:30 last Wednesday 
morning. A white 1979 Ford van with 
Florida plates drove past startled U.S. 
park police and stopped facing the main 
entrance of the Washington Monument. 
Emblazoned on its side was his message. 
# 1 PRIORITY: BAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS. 


Mayer standing by his van, above; lying wounded beside It after It overturned, below 




A man in a dark blue jumpsuit and a 
black motorcycle helmet with a visor cov¬ 
ering his face emerged from the van, 
brandishing a menacing-looking black 
box. He announced that his van con¬ 
tained 1,000 lbs. of TNT with which he 
threatened to reduce the monument to “a 
pile of rocks." He brusquely handed a 
park ranger a manila envelope. In a 
handwritten message on the outside of the 
envelope he declared his intention to ne¬ 
gotiate only with a member of the media, 
“a single person without dependents,” to 
be specific. Inside the envelope was a 
more ominous warning: “As an act of 
sanity ban nuclear weapons or have a 
nice doomsday." 

Park police quickly cleared the area. 
Trapped inside the 555-ft.-high obelisk 
were eight people: six tourists and two 
U.S. Park Service employees. Shortly 
after noon. Associated Press Reporter 
Steve Komarow was selected as the emis¬ 
sary. Over the course of the next six 
hours. Komarow was to talk cautiously on 
five occasions with Mayer, whose vague 
but grandiose demand was that every or¬ 
ganization in the U.S., from Kiwanis 
Clubs to Congress, give first priority, 
and the news media 51% of their total 
coverage, to discussing the “nuclear 
weapons question.” 

Meanwhile, FBI explosives experts 
concluded that the black box with the an¬ 
tenna clutched by Mayer was a minia¬ 
ture radio transmitter fully capable of 
detonating an explosion. Although the 
blast from 1,000 lbs. of TNT would proba¬ 
bly have only scarred the marble face of 
the monument, it could have sent out a 
concussive wave creating an arc of de¬ 
struction from the White House to the 
Potomac. Seven nearby museums were 
evacuated, and a White House luncheon 
given by President Reagan was moved 
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out of the room facing the monument. 

A ranking police officer commanded 
that under no circumstances should the 
van be allowed out of the monument 
grounds. As FBI Special Agent Kenneth 
Schiffer Jr. later noted, “He could have 
headed for the White House." At 2:25 
p.m., Mayer allowed the hostages inside 
the monument to leave. As dusk settled, j 
he seemed prepared to spend the night. 
Suddenly, just after 7*20, the van lurched 
away from the monument, sheering off a 
flagpole next to the obelisk. A volley of 
shots from police marksmen rang out. the 
truck swerved and tipped over. 

The first person to reach the van 
was Special Agent W.H. Seals, who 
found Mayer barely conscious, mumbling, 
“They shot me in the head." Inside, ex¬ 
plosives experts found no tnt but an am¬ 
ple supply of food and water and a porta¬ 
ble TV set. Moments later, under the glare 
of helicopter searchlights, Mayer died, 
killed by bullet fragments in the head. His 
short, unhappy ride was over. 

Throughout the afternoon, Mayer 
had insisted, “My personality doesn’t 
mean anything." But it was precisely his 
disturbed personality that obscured his 
cause. Born in El Paso on March 31, 
1916, Mayer was a drifter. For the past 
few years he had worked as a mainte¬ 
nance man in Miami Beach hotels. A 
friend. John Bauer, described him as 

_ _ intelligent, articulate 

• get on t ARGiT • and dedicated. Said 

» Bauer: “He got to the 

point where he felt he 
had to do something 
drastic." In 1976 
Mayer was jailed in 
Hong Kong for at¬ 
tempting to smuggle 
in marijuana. Al¬ 
though Mayer was de- 
rKSSSr ported after serving 

SSSUSSSSrSUr only a few months, his 

1 • \ stay in jail permanent- 

AMayer’s flyer ly transformed him; 

back in America he 
became a fervent antinuclear activist. 

Later that commitment took a chilling 
turn toward fanaticism. In May 1982 he 
tried to buy 1.000 lbs. of dynamite in Haz¬ 
ard, Ky., a small coal-mining town 150 
miles southeast of Louisville. Since this 
past July, he had been living in a spartan 
$26-a-night room at the Downtown Motel 
in Washington. While in Washington, he 
obtained a prescription for Thorazine, a 
powerful tranquilizer used for the treat¬ 
ment of psychotic disorders. Day after day 
during the past few months, displaying a 
wooden sign warning against the perils of 
nuclear Armageddon, he picketed the 
White House. According to Bauer, one of 
Mayer’s favorite quotations was: “We’re 
flawed, bungling human beings incapable 
of making clear, rational decisions." It is 
an appropriate epitaph for a flawed, ram¬ 
shackle life that concluded with a bungled, 
tional gesture —By Richard Stongel. 

by Boa* ML Munro/Waahinglon 


Waiting to Catch the Next Wave 

California, once recession resistant, confronts a budget crisis 
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A n unfamiliar kind of 
quake has shaken Cali¬ 
fornia: recession. Sometimes 
considered immune to eco¬ 
nomic woes, the nation's 
most populous state suffered 
an 11.2% unemployment rate 
in October, close to half a 
point higher than the nation¬ 
al average in November. In 
1978 the Golden State 
sunned itself in the warmth 
of a $3.7 billion state budget George Deukmejian 
surplus, but now it is project¬ 
ed to be more than $ 1 billion in the red be- pron 
fore the fiscal year ends on June 30. Last paig 
month California had to take out $400 his fc 
million in bank loans just to pay ongoing of th 
bills, and has ceased selling state bonds weel 
for fear of eroding the state's credit rating, vice 
currently down a notch to double A plus But 
California's economy, which would be the no a 
seventh largest in the world if the state acco 
were a country, will show 1.2% negative a pc 
growth rate this year. Says Congressman force 
Vic Fazio: “The myth of being impervious ed tf 
to recession is over." June 

Until recently, California's burgeon- Patr 

ing service sector and smaller-than-aver- farce 

age manufacturing sector helped buffer ( 

the state from trouble. But the national re- fund 
cession eventually eroded California’s tutio 

splendid near isolation from the economic end < 
woes of the country at large. Signs of eco- nom 
nomic pressure are now evident across the Banl 
slate's diversified industrial base. By next state 
June General Motors and Ford will have dard 
closed four out of five automobile assem- Willi 
bly plants in the span of three years. The bulle 
once booming housing industry is expect- a loo 
ed to finish the year with only 60,000 we’vi 

housing starts, down from 251.000 in_ 

1977. The timber industry has already ,MK 
laid off 3,223 of its 21.000 workers, and 
the state expects to lose a total of 10.000 
construction jobs in 1983. Even the much 
touted high-tech industries are feeling the 1 
pinch. The electronic-components field 
had back-to-back growth rates of 18% in 
1978 and '79. but will probably close out 
this year with a 1.4% drop in sales. And 
the usually sparkling California wine in¬ 
dustry reports sour grapes: only one-tenth 
of 1 % growth in shipments over last year. 

While the recession hit later in Cali¬ 
fornia than in most states, it is making up 
in punch what it lacked in punctuality. 

One reason is an economic woe that Cali¬ 
fornia’s taxpayers brought upon them¬ 
selves. As low growth and high unemploy¬ 
ment ate into projected tax revenues, 
Proposition 13, a statewide measure 
passed in 1978 that limits local property 
taxes, forced the state government to bail 
out towns, counties and school districts J» 
suddenly strapped for cash. The state is 
also doling out welfare checks to 2,233,507 £_ 


Californians this year. The 
result: replacement of the 
state’s once hefty surplus with 
a budget deficit estimated at 
between $1 billion and $1.8 
billion for fiscal 1983. 

The search for a way out 
has been uninspired. Not ea¬ 
ger to make a tax increase his 
last act in office, outgoing 
Democratic Governor Jerry 
Brown has provided no help 
lejian for his Republican successor, 

George Deukmejian, who 
promised no new taxes during his cam¬ 
paign. Says Deukmejian of Brown: “It’s 
his budget, so to speak." A special session 
of the state legislature was convened last 
week, and could vote for tax hikes or ser¬ 
vice cuts before inauguration day, Jan. 3. 
But party leaders in the legislature show 
no appetite for action. The session may 
accomplish little beyond hammering out 
a politically ticklish redistricting plan, 
forced onto the agenda after voters reject¬ 
ed the previous plan in a referendum last 
June. Says Republican Assemblyman 
Patrick Nolan: “The special session is a 
farce." 

California can get by on borrowed 
funds until February. But the state consti¬ 
tution requires a balanced budgeL by the 
end of the fiscal year. Despite a better eco¬ 
nomic forecast for 1983, California-based 
Bank of America predicts recovery in the 
state will be “weak by historical stan¬ 
dards." Says Republican Senaie Leader 
William Campbell: “We’ve got to bite the 
bullet. I went over the other day and took 
a look at that bullet, and 1 don’t see that 
we’ve put any teeth marks on it yet." ■ 
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Huntsville execution chamber and, inset, the late Charlie Brooks behind a visiting-room screen 


A “ More Palatabl e” Way of Killing 

Texas carries out the first execution by lethal injection 


T wo doctors stood by. With the medicaJ 
paraphernalia—intravenous tubes, a 
cot on wheels and a curtain for privacy— 
the well-lighted cubicle might have been a 
hospital room. But Charlie Brooks Jr., a 
good-looking Texan strapped to the cot, 
was perfectly healthy. Then, just after 
midnight last Tuesday, the curtain was 
drawn back so that 18 unsmiling visitors, 
three of them Brooks' guests, could watch 
him die from eight feet away. 

Warden Jack Pursley posed the tradi¬ 
tional question, and Brooks, 40, did in¬ 
deed have some last words. He turned to 
his friend Vanessa Sapp, 27, and said he 
loved her, prayed aloud to Allah, turned 
again to Sapp and told her, “Be strong." 
At that. Warden Pursley gave the cue 
(“We are ready") to a technician hidden 
in the next room, and a fast-acting barbi¬ 
turate came flowing through one of the TV 
tubes. Brooks yawned, shut his eyes and 
wheezed. Within minutes. Brooks, who 
had been a heroin user, was dead from a 
drug overdose meted out by the Texas de¬ 
partment of corrections. 

Capital punishment is still adminis¬ 
tered with such rarity that no execution 
passes unnoticed; each incites a new de¬ 
bate about the wisdom of the death penal¬ 
ty in general. But in the case of Brooks, 
convicted of murdering a 26-year-old auto 
mechanic six years ago this week, several 
factors converged to make his the most 
significant execution in years. 

Brooks was only the fifth convict exe¬ 
cuted since Gary Gilmore swaggered to 
his death before a Utah firing squad in 
1977 and ended the de facto ten-year mor¬ 
atorium on capital punishment. Unlike 
all except one of those recent predeces¬ 


sors, Brooks had not waived his legal ap¬ 
peals. but waged a court fight to the end. 
In addition, he was the first black put to 
death since 1967 and the first U.S prison¬ 
er ever legally killed by intravenous injec¬ 
tion. With the death-row census now 
above 1,100 and rising annually by more 
than 100, it seemed that the pace of U.S. 
executions could soon quicken. Says Tex¬ 
as District Judge Doug Shaver: “1983 will 
bring some more. So many on death row 
are ripe. They've had years there and 
have been through all the I legal] pro¬ 
cesses. And this humane way," says ex- 
Prosecutor Shaver of death-by-injection, 
“will make it more palatable." 

Brooks was the first, but since 1977 
the new technique has become something 
of a legislative fad in the West. In addition 
to Texas, neighboring Oklahoma and 
New Mexico have nearly identical laws, 
as does Idaho; in Washington, the con¬ 
demned have a choice: lethal injection or 
hanging. A dozen other states have reject¬ 
ed similar changes, but Massachusetts is 
now close to adopting such a provision. 
“Technology has come a long way since 
the electric chair," says State Senator Ed¬ 
ward Kirby. “Because an injection is less 
painful and less offensive it would be fool¬ 
ish not to use it." 

Chemical executions are nothing 
new—Socrates was obliged to drink his 
hemlock some 2.300 years ago—nor are 
the peculiarly American attempts to 
make capital punishment up-to-date and 
“humane." The electric chair, first used in 
1890, was meant to be an improvement 
over the gallows, and the gas chamber, 
first used 34 years later, seemed even 
more progressive. But using purely medi¬ 



cal techniques and substances to kill, with 
the tacit cooperation of prison physicians, 
is profoundly troubling to many doctors. 

None of the laws require that doctors 
participate directly in such executions, 
and the American MedicaJ Association 
decided that such involvement would be a 
violation of the physician's prime obliga¬ 
tion to preserve life. In Texas last week, 
the ethical line was drawn very thin: the 
technician-executioner was surely in¬ 
structed by a doctor, and Ralph Gray, a 
Texas department of corrections physi¬ 
cian, examined Brooks' veins to see that 
catheter needles could be inserted, and 
stood by as he was killed. “There was no 
doctor involved in the actual process of ex¬ 
ecution," insisted TDC Official Rick Hart¬ 
ley. “Looking for veins doesn't count." 
Samuel Sherman, vice chairman of the 
A.M.A.’s judicial council, crept close to 
moral disingenuousness: “The doctor may 
be forced to load the pistol, but he must 
never be the one to pull the trigger." 

Objections to the technique are not 
merely abstract. Ugly snafus are a real 
possibility, particularly if the condemned 
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man or woman is obese, very nervous, 
puts up a struggle or has fragile veins. 
Technicians, botching an injection, could 
accidentally inflict excruciating pain. 

Some find the technique perverse pre¬ 
cisely because it causes none of the gro¬ 
tesque mortifications of the bullet, noose 
or electric chair. Says Henry Schwa r/- 
schild of the American Civil Liberties 
Union: “A lethal injection is all the more 
obscene because it’s seen as safe and pain¬ 
less. It is an outrageous high-tech offense 
against human decency ” Stephen Smith, 
assistant dean of medicine at Brown Uni¬ 
versity, agrees. Says he- "When we use eu¬ 
thanasia for animals, we tell a child. ‘Fido 
has just gone to sleep.' It's a way of deny¬ 
ing the death. Now people can think. 
‘We're just putting the prisoner to sleep.' " 
The point of lethal injections may be 
less to spare convicts unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing than to spare juries and the public from 
facing the most palpably grisly conse¬ 
quences of their legal decisions. Says Co¬ 
lumbia Law Professor Harold Edgar: “We 
want to scare the hell out of people, but we 
want to make it seem as though we're do¬ 
ing it in a pleasant way. It signifies our pro¬ 
found ambivalence about what we are try¬ 
ing to accomplish by killing people.” 

I n the end. the method of death is mostly 
a matter of morbid aesthetics, tangen¬ 
tial to the far more basic and troublesome 
question of whether society ought to kill 
criminals. It is not at all clear that capital 
punishment deters would-be murderers 
better than the threat of life imprison¬ 
ment. Yet there is a stubborn popular be¬ 
lief in the unique deterrent power of the 
death penalty. Even if deterrence were 
unequivocally disproved, however, public 
sentiment might still favor capital punish¬ 


ment. The death penalty, say proponents, 
is necessary to demonstrate that society 
takes its laws seriously; retribution seems 
a natural human urge. As the homicide 
rate doubled during the 1960s and early 
'70s, however, federal courts were becom¬ 
ing ever more scrupulous in their review 
of capital sentences. Then, in 1972, came 
the U.S. Supreme Court's landmark rul¬ 
ing: in Furman vs. Georgia, the court de¬ 
cided that state laws permitted judges and 
juries so much leeway in prescribing 
death that the sentence as applied was ar¬ 
bitrary, and thus unconstitutional. Capi¬ 
tal punishment, wrote Justice Potter 
Stewart, was “freakishly imposed” on a 
"capriciously selected random handful” 
of murderers. However, in three simulta¬ 
neous 1976 decisions, the court clarified 
its views on the subject, most significantly 
by declaring that the death penalty is not 
unconstitutional per sc. Today all 37 
states with capital punishment on the 
books have laws that were drafted specifi¬ 
cally to conform with the court's latest 
strictures. 

The legislators have been successful. 
Last week when the Justices declined by a 
6-to-3 vote to hear Brooks' appeal, they 
once again okayed capital-punishment 
procedures, at least implicitly. In Texas, 
171 inmates await execution. One of 
them, Jeffrey Lee Griffin, 27, said death 
row was dismayed by Brooks' execution, 
which had been scheduled only a month 
before. "Everybody walked around like 
they were in another world," Griffin said. 
"It seemed like people's hearts stopped 
beating.” 

Last week’s execution in Huntsville 
surprised knowledgeable lawyers as well. 
Brooks' grounds for appeal seemed as 
strong as those in hundreds of other cases 


that are pending. According to University 
of Texas Law Professor Hugh Lowe, who 
worked on Brooks' behalf, the perfunc¬ 
tory judicial refusal to give a temporary 
reprieve “clearly shows an impatience 
with endless death penalty litigation.” 

Will scores of the condemned die 
soon? Advocates on both sides of the issue 
mostly agree that no reign of terror is im¬ 
minent; there might be several more exe¬ 
cutions next year but not several dozen. 
Notes Lawyer David Kendall, who repre¬ 
sents death-row inmates: "People have 
said the floodgates would open every time 
we've had an execution, and they haven't 
yet.” But as appeals are exhausted, a 
steady trickle may well begin. 

Still, abolitionists like Kendall argue 
that because of the care and caution re¬ 
quired by the Supreme Court, the death 
penalty is likely to be applied very rarely 
and thus will always appear arbitrary and 
freakish. "After a long and complex legal 
process,*' says Columbia's Edgar, the 
handful of people executed are basically 
no more deserving of death than “the 
great mass of those who committed com¬ 
parable crimes and do not get executed.” 

In the case of Charlie Brooks, the ap¬ 
parent unfairness is plain and jarring, if 
not unconstitutional. Trial testimony nev¬ 
er proved whether Brooks or his partner 
actually killed the victim; there was 
just one fatal shot. Last month Woody 
Loudres, 39. his accomplice, struck a plea 
bargain with Texas prosecutors and was 
sentenced to 40 years. If he behaves in 
prison, Loudres, who last week was not 
saying if he or his dead pal had been 
the one who pulled the trigger, could 
be freed by 1990. — By Hurt Andersen. 

Reported by Sam Allis/Houston and David 
Beckwith/Washington 


Death-Dealing Syringes 

C harlie Brooks walked into the execution chamber, 
stretched out on the hospital gurney, and a catheter needle 
was inserted into a vein in each of his arms. Into the left (on 
which Brooks had a tattoo reading l WAS BORN TO DIE) would 
come the drugs, the right catheter was a stand-by. Extending 
from each needle w as a length of clear plastic tubing that ran 
through a plywood slat to the executioner's room next door, 
and there into a standard hospital bag of saline solution. 

For about half an hour, only the solution, consisting of 
sterile salt water used routinely as a medium for drug injec¬ 
tions, flowed into Brooks. At about 12:10 a.m., the execution¬ 
er injected the first of three syringes into the left tube. The 
dose: two grams of the barbiturate sodium thiopental, about 
five times the amount given as an anesthetic before surgery. 

Brooks died from an overdose of the sodium thiopental, 
an autopsy revealed, just as prison authorities had intended. 
But two more syringes were injected as a guarantee of death. 
The second dose was 100 mg of pancuronium bromide, a syn¬ 
thetic muscle relaxant designed to paralyze Brooks and stop 
his breathing. The last was enough potassium chloride to stop 
the heart. When, at 12:16. Brooks was pronounced dead, two- 
thirds of the potassium chloride remained unused. 



From a plastic 
bag in next 
room, neutral saline 
solution 
passes 
through 
tubing 
into vein 
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© Executioner 
injects sodium 
thiopental, pancur¬ 
onium bromide and 
potassium chloride, 
one at a time, into flow 
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Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night 


T wo matters of the heart fill the news these weeks, both firsts 
and quickly related. In Utah, Dr. Barney Clark was fitted 
for an artificial heart, and in Texas, the heart of Charles Brooks 
Jr. was stopped by doses of sodium thiopental, pavulon and po¬ 
tassium chloride administered by the department of corrections. 
One can muse on the irony of medical inventiveness being used 
for two antipodal purposes, but irony is not the mood with which 
the public is left. For Clark one feels apprehension, appreciation 
and a passing sense of social advancement. For Brooks one feels 
a vast emptiness and impotence, in spite of the fact that the na¬ 
tion has freed itself of a man who with his partner casually mur¬ 
dered an innocent. Curious. Was this not the cleanest and 
kindest execution ever? Have we not at last achieved the sani¬ 
tized death? 

Then again, why should one strive for humane executions in 
the first place? Three stated reasons for capital punishment are 
social vengeance, the affirmation of civili¬ 
zation's standards and the deterrence of fu¬ 
ture crimes. The last has never been 
proved, unfortunately, but if vengeance is 
what society seeks, a gentle execution 
would seem counterproductive. Better to 
use the garrote or the guillotine, surely, 
whereby the full pound of flesh may be re¬ 
claimed. Better still to do as the Romans in 
cases of parricide. The criminal, judged 
guilty, would be bound and sealed in a sack 
with a dog and a chicken, then dumped into 
the water. Eventually he would suffocate or 
drown, if he was not first scratched to death 
by the panicked animals. 

As for the satisfaction of civilization, 
precious little would seem to be gained by 
conducting an execution in so private a 
manner as was Brooks'. Four reporters 
were allowed in, and it is to them that we are indebted for the de¬ 
scriptions of Brooks' yawning, wheezing and clutching for air. 
Otherwise the public, unlike the audiences at old-fashioned 
hangings and beheadings, would have had to rely on its imagina¬ 
tion. Granted, the imagination was boosted by sketches in news¬ 
papers showing exactly how the execution room looked, with 
Brooks stretched out on a hospital gurney rolled up beside a 
brick wall with a square hole and tubes looping through. But this 
was hardly the same as being there. For those who craved partic¬ 
ulars, the appetite was merely whetted. 

In this regard it was instructive to compare the newspaper 
diagrams of Clark’s new heart with Brooks' operation. The 
pump looked moderately interesting, as did the hookup of the 
prosthesis to the atria, but the picture held none of the force of 
the scene in the Texas prison. One sketch showed clearly, in car¬ 
toon style, where Brooks' girlfriend was standing, the position of 
the chaplains, the precise spin where the catheters entered the 
arms. Of course, the dramatic content of the events was in in¬ 
verse proportion to the excitement of the settings. In Clark’s 
case, society asked him. as Dylan Thomas asked his father in a 
villanelle, not to succumb to death placidly, but to “rage, rage 
against the dying of the light." In the case of Brooks, society 
found a way for him to “go gentle into that good night." 

Or so one wishes to believe, there being no first-person ac¬ 
counts of the pain in such circumstances. Yet we are never quite 
so eager for the painless execution that we do not, by circuitous 
routes like news reports, somehow manage to witness the events. 
This is our way of seeing the killing and of not seeing it too, of 
inflicting capital punishment and disapproving of it. For distrac¬ 


tion one concentrates on the details: the contents of the final din¬ 
ner, the prisoner’s last words, the murmurings of the clergymen 
whose presence absolves the citizenry as much as it does the con¬ 
demned. In Brooks' execution, the body of the prisoner absolved 
us as well, showing no scars, no holes, no blood. 

The idea of the swift and palatable death is why the lethal in¬ 
jection came into being, after all. As the electric chair and the gas 
chamber were conceived as improvements over the noose and the 
blade, so this silent fluid would advance the cause further. The 
trouble is that our feelings upon apprehending this matter do not 
seem to have advanced apace. It seems so hard to shake off the 
guilt, the communal savagery one senses; so difficult to view re¬ 
venge as anything more virtuous than active malice. Ah well, the 
device is new. Perhaps we only need time. 

In the interim will ensue a lively debate on the medical ethics 
involved. One has begun already, the Brooks case occasioning 
some exquisite drawing of lines. True, Dr 
Ralph Gray, of the Texas department of cor¬ 
rections, examined Brooks to ascertain that 
the prisoner's vei ns were large enough for the 
needle. But no physician actually placed the 
drugs in the tube, no physician either ordered 
or sanctioned the execution, and it was a 
humble medical assistant who inserted the 
catheters. Thus, exculpation, if one seeks it 
The doctors will work things out. 

In fact the medical profession could not 
have chosen a better ii me for i ts debate, com¬ 
ing as it did in the week after Clark's implan¬ 
tation. At least there the doctors could point 
with unadulterated pride to an experiment 
that succeeded because the patient lived, and 
not because the victim died. One realizes that 
Clark may not survive long, but eventually, 
thanks to his bravery, someone else may 
walk from a hospital room like his. untethered to a machine on 
wheels, his metal, cloth and plastic heart ticking like a metronome. 
From a general professional viewpoint, the life of this man almost 
exonerates those involved in the death of Brooks. If the doctors are 
searching for self-esteem, they need not look beyond Utah. 

W hich leaves only the rest of us to find some peace of mind. 

What exculpation is available to the public, or is any really 
necessary? In Brooks the technological nation has come up with a 
technological solution to the thorniest of problems. Do you feel 
proud, patriotic, relieved, requited? Or do you instead reel with 
shame 7 For as everyone knows perfectly well, there is no such 
thing as a gentle killing, nor is gentleness, at heart, our real desire. 
After all is said and proved about the needles and the tubes, what 
we want is death, pure death, the spectacle of a life removed. There 
lies the thrill, a thrill dressed up by history and legal blessing, but a 
thrill all the same. Only the thrill is cheap, and the regret benum b- 
ing. the massive judgmental power of the people reduced to a 
wheeze and a yawn. 

This is the season of the dying of the light, the winter solstice 
when Jew's and Christians pit their faith against the cold short¬ 
ening days and hold away the night. One day we may pit our¬ 
selves against ourselves as well, and drive out the barbarians. 
Too late for Brooks. Too late for Caryl Chessman and Gary Gil¬ 
more and all the other killers reaching back into our dark and 
modern history. But not yet too late for those who, at this time of 
year, would wish to celebrate Clark’s brand-new heart, or the 
Festival of Lights, or the child who outlived all his eager 
executioners. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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The C rusade Again st Crfe ches 

City hall’s Christmas symbolism is on the defensive 

F or Dennis Lynch. 50. the former may¬ 
or of Pawtucket, R.L, one of the high¬ 
lights of the Christmas season is taking 
his wife and seven children to visit the 
Nativity scene in a downtown park. But 
in order to keep alive the family custom 
started by his grandfather. Lynch has had 
to form a private group to purchase the 
creche from the city and take over the 
cost of maintaining it. A federal appeals 
court ruled last month that Pawtucket's 
city-funded creche, and others like it, vio¬ 
late the First Amendment clause prohib¬ 
iting the establishment of religion. It was 
the biggest victory to date for civil liber¬ 
ties groups that have created a new holi¬ 
day tradition: the annual legal battle to ( 
stop government from promoting any re¬ 
ligious aspects of Christmas. 

The confrontations have focused on 
depictions of the Nativity The govern¬ 
ment “may not participate in or promote j 
the Christian celebration of Christmas," 
explained Judge Hugh Bownes in the 
Pawtucket case. “The creche is purely a The nativity scene in South Dakota’s capitol 
Christian religious symbol; this is the dis¬ 
tinction between the creche and Christ- the idea I'm a Communist. I have a Na- 
mas as a holiday." Christmas trees, for ex- tivity scene in my home, and we have one 
ample, are generally considered secular in our church." Argued Attorney Jona- 
because of their origins in pagan rituals, than Chase in an A.c.L.U.-backed federal 
Public school Christmas pageants have suit against Denver: “It’s not the city's 
won court approval as long as the cultural business to keep Christ in Christmas, 
significance outweighed the religious. That's the role of the church." 

The American Civil Liberties Union, Not everyone agrees with this slrin- 
whose stale affiliates have brought many gently secularist approach. “If you take 
of the legal challenges, stresses that it has the symbol away from the celebration, it's 
no Grinch-like objection to Christmas, almost a sterile, noncelebrative event," 
Says Glorian Schneider, head of the South says Lynn Buzzard, executive director of 
Dakota A.C.L.U. and a vocal foe of the the Christian Legal Society, adding that 
creche at the capitol in Pierre: “People get court attacks on Christmas scenes are “a 



EXPECTING. Raquel Welch, 42. Hollywood 
sex symbol currently wowing Broadway 
audiences in Woman of the Year, and her 
husband Andrt Weinfeld, 36, French film 
writer and producer; her third, his first; in 
August. 

DIED. Marty Robbins, 57, Grand Ole Qory 
pop country singer, who wrote more than 
500 tunes about gunfighters. unrequited 
love qnd even occasionally the constancy 
of women, including the million-copy- 
selling hits El Paso and A White Sport 
Coat and a Pink Carnation; of a heart 
attack; in Nashville. 


Herman Lay, 73. snack-food super- 
sidesman and entrepreneur who created 
the first national brand of potato chips as 
thfe head of the Dallas-based Frito-Lay 
<1961*65), |>ut couldn't stop with just 


Mile stones 

one and kept building and merging until 
he was board chairman (1965-71) of the 
giant conglomerate PepsiCo; of cancer; in 
Dallas. 

DIED. Leon Jaworskl, 77, courteous, square- 
jawed Texas lawyer who gained national 
fame and a place in constitutional history 
when, as Watergate special prosecutor, he 
convinced the U.S. Supreme Court that 
even the President was bound to submit to 
a subpoena for White House tapes, the 
eventual release of which led to Richard 
Nixon's resignation: of an apparent heart 
attack; near Wimberley, Texas. The son 
of an Evangelical Lutheran minister. 
Jaworski built a large and flourishing 
practice in booming Houston between as¬ 
signments for the Government, which 
ranged from serving as a prosecutor in the 
1945-46 Nuremberg trials to leading 


trivialization of the Constitution." Henry 
Kinch, the current mayor of Pawtucket, 
agrees. “The A.C.L.U. wants to wring ev¬ 
ery bit of religion out of our daily life," he 
says. He will appeal the anti-creche deci¬ 
sion to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Many other local officials have settled*, 
instead for allowing private groups to set 
up creches on government property. Such 
displays are now often accompanied by 
signs disclaiming any direct city role. Al¬ 
though the A.C.L.U. in Rhode Island last 
week decided to bring suit against one 
such crfeche in Providence, other A.C.L.U. 
affiliates believe that the use of private 
funds eliminates the constitutional prob¬ 
lem “As long as public land is available to 
everyone and no public funds are used, we 
think religious displays are fine," says 
John Roberts, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union. 

In the spirit of what’s-sauce-for-the- 
Christians, some Jews now erect Meno- 
rahs, the nine-candle symbols of Chanu¬ 
kah, on public land. This year, for the 
fourth consecutive time, a giant 30-ft. Me- 
norah was put up by the Hasidic Ameri¬ 
can Friends of Lubavitch in Washington's 
Lafayette Park, just across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House. Many 
Jews are not pleased, even though no gov¬ 
ernment funds are involved. Says Attor¬ 
ney Marc Stern of the American Jewish 
Congress: “It's unconstitutional. Most of 
the organized Jewish community doesn't 
like it.” 

But the Menorahs do illuminate the 
central issue involved in the Christmas 
lawsuits. If government funds were used 
to erect Menorahs, most American Chris¬ 
tians would probably see that as an un¬ 
constitutional use of government funds to 
promote Judaism. The traditional role 
that Christmas has played in American 
life has made the point harder to see in 
the case of cr&ches. but no less valid. ■ 


the 1977-78 House investigation in the 
Koreagate bribery scandal. In his tireless 
but meticulously fair pursuit of Nixon, 
Jaworski resisted pressure first from the 
White House and later from an angered 
public when he supported Nixon’s par¬ 
don. If the “court asked me if 1 believed 
Nixon could receive a fair trial," he ex¬ 
plained, “I would have to answer, as an 
officer of the court, in the negative." 

DIED. Freeman Gosden, 83, the Virginia- 
born white who played the straight and 
solid Amos to the late Charles CorrelJ’s 
gullible Andy in the Negro-dialect come¬ 
dy radio show that was a national craze for 
most of its 31 -year run; of a heart attack; in 
Los Angeles. Gosden also did the voices of 
the bamboozling George “Kingfish" Ste¬ 
vens and the shuffling Lightnin’ until the 
show succumbed to poor ratings in 1 *160, 
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Mailer from Arkansas to a one-woman show In Manhattan 


The Reagans’ Christmas card 

Christmas came early for 
New York Artist Janies Steln- 
meyer: last July, to be precise. 
That is when he got a note 
from an admirer of his interior 
illustrations for House & Gar¬ 
den asking him to design her 
family's Christmas card. Stein- 
meyer, 32, was only too de¬ 
lighted to comply, since his 
hopeful patron was Nancy Rea¬ 
gan. Stein meyer's gouache of 
the White House Red Room 
was mailed last week to some 
60,000 of the First Family’s 
friends, relatives and political 
supporters. Paid for by the Re¬ 
publican National Committee, 
the card carries the message, 
“The President and Mrs. Rea¬ 
gan extend to you their best 
wishes for a joyous Christmas 
and a peaceful New Year." 
And so does Jim Steinmeyer. 


The fifth annual Kennedy 
Center Honors gala had the 
sort of black-tie, stretch-limo 
elegance that faintly evoked 
eras past, when the honorees 
hit their professional strides. 
Receiving this year’s ribbon 
and gold-plated medallions 
was an illustrious quintet of 
long-lived achievers: Director- 
Writer-Producer George Ab¬ 
bott, 95: Actress Lillian Gish, 86; 
Bandleader Benny Goodman, 73; 
Dancer-Choreographer Gene 
Kelly, 70; and Conductor Eu¬ 
gene Ormandy, 83. Top-banana 
stripes went to First Trouper 
Ronald Reagan, 71. Warmly ad¬ 
dressing each of the honorees, 
he came to Abbott, who is cur¬ 
rently reviving his 1936 Broad¬ 
way show On Your Toes. and 
addressed him as “Mr. Ab¬ 
bott.” (Pause.) “I’m not sure 
enough about calling him 
George,” said the President, 
“since I’m temporarily be¬ 
tween engagements.” 


In the early years of their 
marriage, they were the new 
young couple of Camelot—he 
a restless freshman Senator 
with a brother in the White 
House, and she a Washington 
wife with retiring but winning 
ways. Last week, nearly five 
l years after Joan Kennedy, 
\ 46, first moved out of the 
P McLean, Va., home she 
shared with Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy, 50, the couple filed 
for divorce, declaring that 
there had been an “irretriev¬ 
able breakdown” of their 24- 
year marriage. At one point 
during the brief hearing in 
Barnstable, Mass, (where they 
both still vote), Joan appeared 
to be near tears, according to 
Court Clerk Robert Farrell, 
but “Ted put his hand on her 
shoulder, and she seemed to re¬ 
gain her composure.” Under 



Kennedy; a generous agreement 


the terms of what Joan called 
a “very generous” agreement, 
she will get alimony, child sup¬ 
port, a lump-sum cash settle¬ 
ment, their apartment on Bos¬ 
ton's Beacon Street and their 
Hyannis Port home. They will 
share legal custody of Patrick, 
15; Edward Jr., 21, and Kara, 22. 
are no longer minors. Said 
Joan in a written statement: “I 
share with my husband a 
strong sense of dedication to 
our children, who have been 
the greatest joy in both our 
lives. Divorce can not alter 
that, nor can it alter the love 
and affection T have had, and 
always will have, for members 
of the Kennedy family.” The 
Senator, whose decision not 
to enter the 1984 presidential 
race was partly based on the 
pending court action, had no 
public comment. The divorce 
will be final in a year. 


It’s not easy trying to es¬ 
tablish your identity when you 
are the wife of protean Writer 
Norman Mailer, 49, especially 
when you’re an artist in your 
own right. A former art in¬ 
structor from Russellville, 
Ark., Norris Church Mailer, 33, 
has hardly been hurt by famil¬ 
ial connections, but her oils are 
better than many a skeptic 
would expect. Last week the 
artist's work went on display in 
a one-woman show in Man¬ 
hattan's SoHo district. For her 
depiction of down-home folks 
sitting on front stoops or 
ambling along Main Street, 
Church uses family, friends 
and even herself as models— 
just about everybody around 
her, in fact, except her hus¬ 
band. Says she: “I’m scared to. 
I don't like to be kind to people 
in my paintings.” 

—By C. Graydon Carter 


On the Record 

Les Aspki, 44, Democratic Rep¬ 
resentative from Wisconsin, on 
the House refusal ’to fund pro¬ 
duction of five MX missiles: “It 
doesn’t mean the MX is dead. 
If you give Congress a chance 
to vote on both sides of an is¬ 
sue, it will always do it.” 

Peter De Vries, 72, novelist, on 
being named to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters: 
“The day 1 got the notification 
telegram, I happened to be 
thinking of all the big money 
passed around to some authors. 
I started to draft a telegram of 
acceptance: Thanks a million. 
Make that a million-five.’ ” 
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Crowds of bargain-hunting holiday shoppers last week at Macy’s flagship store on Herald Square In New York City 


Economy & Business- 


Christmas ’82: On S ale Now 

But customers are cautious as they play a waiting game with U.S. retailers 


S ALE. The word was everywhere 
last week in recession-weary, un¬ 
employment-plagued , pre-Ch rist- 
mas America. It stood alone or with ex¬ 
clamation marks in all its variations: 
reduced, discounted, cut. specially priced 
and slashed 

The word hanked department- and 
specialty-store aisles from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia. It paraded through chic boutiques 
in Manhattan and Beverly Hills' Rodeo 
Drive. It marched through newspaper ad¬ 
vertising and charged into glossy supple¬ 
ments. On television, it assaulted millions 
of viewers. 

It was on almost everything, from 
television sets to dinnerware to cameras 
and video games, Belgian waffle makers, 
foot massagers, pots, pans, cutlery and ap¬ 
parel of all kinds. So far at least, the drum¬ 
fire of discounting is having the desired 
impact of making at least some stores 
busy. But much of what is happening so 
far this season is flash without great 
substance, chiefly because of the sales. 
Says Michael Evans, a private economist 
in Washington: ‘Consumers are buying 
more, but they're spending less." 

Price cutting started earlier, has gone 
deeper and affected more items than in 
any Christmas shopping season in memo¬ 
ry. Christmas sales began two to three 
weeks before they usually do, well before 
Thanksgiving. 

By some accounts, the sales effectively 
began as far back as October, when shop¬ 
keepers were coming out of a depressing 
summer with o\ erstocked shelves after 15 
months of recession, rising unemploy¬ 
ment and sick sales of everything from 
cars to refrigerators. Now retailers are 
hopeful that the price slashing will seduce 
;£ll 0 p|frefi£ resulting in at least respectable 


overall sales for 1982. Many shopkeepers 
count on Christmas for a third to a half of 
any year’s profits. 

Many of them stand to be disappoint¬ 
ed. In general, sales are better on both 
coasts then they are in the Midwestern 
middle, the “rust bowl,” hardest hit by 
joblessness and industrial anemia. Almost 
nowhere, though, are sales truly brisk. 
Unusually warm weather in the East, 
which has produced temperatures in the 
springlike 70s. has hurt them in two ways. 
It has cut into sales of winter clothing. It 
also made Christmas seem not so near, re¬ 
ducing what Economist Alan Greenspan 
calls the “sense of urgency” needed to 
press people into stores. 

Shoppers now coolly wait for prices to 
come down before buying. If they do not 
see what they want at the right price, they 
bide their lime until prices drop. Says Ann 
Colwell, 28. a Dallas publicist: “It’s a con¬ 
sumer-oriented Christmas,” as if some¬ 
how it rarely had been until this year. She 
is waiting for Evan-Picone suits at Sanger 
Harris to go on sale. When they do, she will 
buy. Said Martin Tolep, economist for 
F.W. Wool worth: “By waiting, they’re go¬ 
ing to make some retailers frantic.” 

O ther forces are at work to discour¬ 
age buying, especially of big-ticket 
items such as refrigerators and 
washing machines. Two or three years 
ago, when inflation was steaming along at 
double-digit levels, a philosophy of buy- 
now- before-the-price-goes-up gripped the 
consumer. Sales of consumer durables 
held their own. Now, with inflation limp¬ 
ing along at an annual rate of about 5%, 
there is no rush to buy expensive items. In 
fact, it often pays to wait. Says Irwin 
Kellner, chief economist at Manufactur¬ 


ers Hanover Trust Co.: “Buyers see that 
the longer they wait, the better the deals 
will be.” 

Even if Christmas sales do perk up 
during the next two weeks, most econo¬ 
mists expect fourth-quarter retail sales— 
including automobiles, appliances and 
general merchandise—to be only slightly 
ahead of last year’s fourth quarter, after 
adjustment for inflation. November’s 
sales, reported last week, rose by an infla¬ 
tion-adjusted 2% above last year, thanks 
largely to the recent pickup in auto sales 
sparked by carmakers' cut-rate financing. 
The sluggishness in spending puzzles 
some economists, who see a number of 
reasons why people should be buying: 

► The percentage of consumer after-tax 
earnings that goes for paying off install¬ 
ment debt has declined from 1 9% in 1979- 
80, to 15% now, about where it was in the 
recession year of 1975. Says Edward 
Brennan, Sears merchandise-group chair¬ 
man: “People who are working are in an 
excellent position to extend themselves 
on charge accounts." 

► Total consumer buying power, what's 
left of income after accounting for taxes 
and inflation, is actually rising at an an¬ 
nual rate of 2% to 3% these days, vs. a de¬ 
cline of 1 v /<. in 1980. That is nowhere near 
1973 s 8% gain, the highest in the past 
decade, but it is a solid improvement. 

► Between August and November, the 32 
million Americans who own stocks and 
bonds ran up a mighty $300 billion in 
profits as stock-market indicators broke 
all records. While some of the wealth ex¬ 
isted only on paper, even that can make 
investors feel rich and ready to spend. 
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At Marshall Field’s store at Water Tower Place, a Chicago shopping center, buyers check out sharply reduced prices on women’s pants 


All these factors may be offset by 
equally powerful negative forces. The 
greatest of these is, of course, unemploy¬ 
ment, which in November was running at 
a post-Depression high of 10 8% of the 
U.S work force. Members of 20% of 
American families have experienced 
some joblessness this year, says Wool- 
worth's Tolep. 

That does not encourage big spend¬ 
ing. It even discourages buying by em¬ 
ployed people who are nervous over the 
safety of their jobs, or who have just been 
rehired after a period of layoff. Said a 
shopper in a Kmart in Detroit: “I'm mak¬ 
ing $4 an hour less in a new job, and 1 
won’t be spending as much.” 

What is more, the U.S. savings rate 
has increased sharply: in the third quarter 
it stood at 7% of income, vs. 6.4% a year 
earlier and only 5.8% in 1980. In more ro¬ 


bust times, that would be welcome news 
indeed. It would mean that more money 
could go into the building of plants to cre¬ 
ate jobs, the answer to the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration’s dream. 

Coming now, when times are not 
good, the increased savings translate into 
more than $20 billion that is not being 
spent on consumer goods. Some of the 
savings doubtless flow from the $28 bil¬ 
lion federal income tax cut in July. Says 
Economist Evan Barrington of Data Re¬ 
sources Inc.: "We keep looking for the tax 
cut to come through in spending, and it 
just hasn’t.” 

In addition, stagnant house values 
and sales mean that consumers are not 
generating cash, as they once did, from 
capital gains on their homes. Economist 
Greenspan estimates that in the third 
quarter the spread between homeowners' 


purchase prices and sale prices, at an an¬ 
nual rate, was $36 billion, well below- the 
$113 billion for 1979. The appreciation 
dip has left consumers less willing or less 
able to take out second mortgages for 
shopping sprees. 

Nonetheless, Walter Loeb, who fol¬ 
lows retailing stocks for Morgan Stanley 
& Co., estimates that the earnings of 
major department stores should rise a 
handsome 8% this year after inflation. 
Like other analysts, he is bullish on re¬ 
tailing stocks because he knows that if 
and when the economy turns around the 
big retailers will feel it first. Since Au¬ 
gust, when stock prices began their up¬ 
ward surge, retailing stocks have partici¬ 
pated smartly and even outperformed 
the market. — By John 5. DeMott. 

Reported by Patricia Delaney/Chicago and 
Stephen Koepp/New York 


When Mickey Wore Gloves 

A s unforgiving as this year's outlook is, the prospect of a 
prosperous selling season was even dimmer 49 years ago, 
when Sears, Roebuck & Co. published its first Christmas cat¬ 
alogue. In that Depression year, unemployment was almost 
25%, and the Sears “wish” book carried the blue eagle of 
the National Recovery Administration on its cover. The dol¬ 
lar as we know it today was worth $7.58. 

The catalogue, 88 pages mostly in 
grim black and white, in contrast to 
this Christmas' 648 pages nearly all in 
color, was reprinted by Sears as a pro¬ 
motion. Then, as now, concern about * 
prices seemed paramount. The cata¬ 
logue promised nifty bargains to cus¬ 
tomers who made a $7.50 purchase—for 
example, a 26-piece silver-plate table¬ 
ware set for $4.99. A number of other 
items look no less alluring. You needed _ 


week. So while the latest-model Ken more upright vacuum 
cleaner costs $99.95 now, compared with $17.45 then, it can 
be paid for with a day's work, pretax, whereas the 1933 Ken- 
more cost nearly three days' salary. The 1982 vacuum cleans 
better too. Some items even have lower price tags today. 
Sears does not sell a twelve-tube Superheterodyne console 
radio any longer, but at $52.95 it could hardly be a match for 
this year's $39.95 portable AM-FM that also carries the au¬ 
dio portion of TV channels. Still, the misty veil of nostalgia 
only enhances the appeal of a Lionel 
electric train set ($12.79), all-steel 
coaster wagon <$1.98), 26-piece doll¬ 
house ($1.98) or 15-in. mohair Teddy 
bear ($1.79). 

Celebrity endorsements were just as 
popular then. Big Bill Tiiden’s name 
appeared on a junior tennis racket 
($3.19), and Pitcher Daazy Vance's sig¬ 
nature was stamped on the horsehide 
cover of baseballs (59c). More enduring 
is the Mickey Mouse watch ($2.29), 
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garters to hold them up, but silk stock- Sweater and tricycle In 1933Sears catalogue though now Mickey tells time with 


ings were 78C. In pre-diet conscious 
America, there were 24b. fruitcakes selling for 49c, and 4 lbs. 
of mixed nuts cost 79c. A man's cotton-broadcloth shirt sold 
for $1.69, and a wool sweater for $1.95. For women, black 
leather oxfords cost $1.98, and a one-quarter carat diamond 
set in 18-karat white gold was priced at $54.50. 

But were goods really cheaper? In 1933 the average an¬ 
nual household income was $32 a week; in 1981 it was $497 a 


electronic digits ($16.99) instead of 
white-gloved hands and must compete with Star Wars mod¬ 
els. Another big name in the 1933 catalogue was that of Bird 
Expert H. Fogg, who had just taken charge of Sears' bird and 
pet departments and endorsed a line of canaries (up to 
$6.95); these are no longer for sale. Possibly the nearest 
equivalent in the current edition is the assortment of wom¬ 
en's clothing promoted by Model Cheryl Tiegs. 
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Signs of a Pickup Abr oad 

TIME s European Board of Economists sees a timid recovery 


T antali/ingly visible on the horizon, a 
weak and exceedingly vulnerable 
economic recovery will at last begin to 
take shape for the struggling nations of 
Western Europe during the second half of 
1983. That was the cautious view of 
Time’s European Board of Economists, 
which met in Geneva last week to survey 
the West’s hesitant forces for recovery— 
most notably the falling interest rates 
around the world—and to weigh them 
against the twin recessionary demons of ! 
global debt and rising protectionism that i 


larly between the U.S. and its European 
partners, remain remote, if only because 
both sides fear the economic carnage that 
would ensue. Tumlir even found a “silver 
lining” in the GATT meeting two weeks 


University of Zurich lecturer and execu¬ 
tive vice president for Credit Suisse, infla¬ 
tion should have been driven down from a 
current level of 8.5# to an annual rate of 
no more than about 7.5#. the lowest in 
more than a decade. 

Sam Brittan. assistant editor of Lon¬ 
don’s Financial Times, pointed out that 
the recent downturn in the value of the 
U.S. dollar and the British pound should 
help ease protectionist pressures both in 


are threatening the economies of nations | quences of total failure. Concluded 


ago. which pitted U.S. negotiators against the U.S. and throughout Western Europe, 
the European Community over the issue The U.S. and Britain, whose exports have 
of agriculture subsidies. Although the suffered from overvalued currencies for 
meeting generally was regarded as at least more than a year, are now expected to be 
a setback to world trade. Tumlir saw in less inclined toward curbing imports, 
the desperate last-minute efforts to pre- Reason: foreign-made goods will become 
vent an impasse proof that the main par- relatively more expensive, and thus less 
licipants recognized the grave conse- competitive, in the U.S and British mar- 

oncluded kets. thereby helping to stimulate sales 
as pessi- for domestic manufacturers and reduce 
jld be in- demands for protectionist measures, 
iconomies Meanwhile, countries like West 

had tightened 

^ monetary policy to protect the 

- 1 deutschc mark, can now begin pur- 


1982 

projections 


everywhere. 

In the six-hour meeting, marked by 
more disagreement than usual, the six 
economists also sought to put into per¬ 
spective the deep pessimism that has 
gripped Western Europe¬ 
an officials in recent 
weeks. There are in fact 
some bright spots Indeed, 
at a time when protection¬ 
ist pressures are mounting ... - CDIUI A 
everywhere. Board Mem- btKIYIAIMY 
ber Jan Tumlir. chief rpAwpc 

economist for the General ' KMNUc_ 

Agreement on Tariffs and rditaiN 

Trade in Geneva, argued ,. D __ 

that the chances of a full- |J/\LY 
scale trade war, particu- —- 

W. EUROPE 


Tumlir* ‘if everybody were as pessi¬ 
mistic as the politicians, it would be in¬ 
conceivable that the Western economies 
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would have held so steadily.” 

Debt as well has so far 
proved a manageable problem. 
By cooperation on a case-by- 
case basis, the board noted that 
banks and governments in the 
industrialized world so far 
have staved off the nightmare 
of a major default by cash- 
starved borrowers ranging 
from Mexico to Poland. And 
though unemployment is cur¬ 
rently at 10.5# of the labor 
force in Western Europe as a 
whole, and rising, the 
specter of inflation is 
n. receding. By next 

December, accord- 
ing to Board Mem- 
ber Hans Mast, a 
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- deutschc mark, can now begin pur- 

suing a more expansionary credit 
policy. But, cautioned Bn flan: “The 
trouble is that the world trade situa¬ 
tion has grown so delicate that steps 
toward protection, which might have 
been averted if the currencies had 
changed earlier, may now prove 

*_more difficult to stop.” 

The board agreed that the busi- 

_ ness outlook in Europe is gloomier 

than in the U.S., which also faces 

- postwar record unemployment and 

stagnating output. Said Brittan of the 

■ difference: “For all its problems, the 
U.S. still has a fairly flexible labor 
market. There has been hardly any 
increase in remuneration per head, 
after adjusting for inflation, since 

- 1967. Europe suffers from rigid labor 

markets in which costs never go 
down or even stabilize. As a re¬ 
sult, recessions in Europe now tend 
77 to be severe, while booms prove 
_ short-Jived.” 

Guido Carli, former governor of 

_ the Bank of Italy, noted that in the 

past ten years, 15 million jobs were 
created in the U.S., compared with virtu¬ 
ally none in the European Community. 
The jobs. Jie said, were in the service sec¬ 
tor, not in manufacturing, where unem¬ 
ployment has continued high on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Said Carli: “Em¬ 
ployment has to be created in services 
and small businesses, but 1 believe that 
in Europe we are not moving in that 
direction.” 

Against that backdrop, board mem¬ 
bers offered 1983 growth forecasts rang¬ 
ing from merely modest to barely visible 
for the Community's four leading eco¬ 
nomic powers: 

WEST GERMANY. After a decline in growth 
this year, expected to be around 2 5%, the 
West Germans can look forward to a mod¬ 
est 2% growth in G.N.P. in 1983, begin- i 
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ning in midyear, according to Herbert 
Giersch, director of the University of 
Kiel’s Institute for World Economics. In¬ 
flation, now runningat 4.5%, will fall to 3% 
by next December if wage increases are 
limited, as the government seeks, to 3.5% 
during 1983. That will be tough, said 
Giersch, since militant trade unions are al¬ 
ready demanding salary hikes of about 
7.5%. The government's recent efforts to 
stimulate the housing industry are not ex¬ 
pected to make any dent in unemploy¬ 
ment, now at 7.8% of the work force. Job¬ 
lessness is likely to grow to 9.5% by the end 
of next year, said Giersch. 

BRITAIN. Board Member Brittan, while 
acknowledging that he had o\erestimated 
the growth in Britain during 1982, argued 
that in 1983 the U.K. economy could ex¬ 
pand by as much as 2.3%, in contrast to 
the current 1% consensus forecast of most 
analysts. Said he: “Either the economy 
will not take off at all or it will grow a 
good deal faster than most believe." Brit¬ 
tan based his forecast on the stimulative 
effect of a planned March 1983 tax cut, as 
well as the impact of the recent decline in 
interest rates, which has not yet been felt 
in the economy. Though unemployment, 
at 12.9%, is already the highest in West¬ 
ern Europe, Brittan predicted a further 
rise to 14%- by the end of next year. He 
foresaw inflation’s dipping a bit in the 
process, from 6% at present to about 5.8% 
by the end of 1983. 

ITALY. Normally governments produce 
only one economic forecast at a time, but 
this year Italy's Budget and Economic 
Planning Ministry is hedging its bets, of¬ 
fering not one but two differing views of 
the year ahead. The first assumes firm ac¬ 
tion against out-of-control public spend¬ 
ing and a roaring budget deficit, and the 
alternative outlook assumes no action at 
all. According to Carli, the bizarre bu¬ 
reaucratic maneuver was a dramatic 
demonstration of the political dilemma 
facing the country. The present moun¬ 
tainous deficit of $52 billion amounts to 
fully 15.5% of the gross national product, 
and threatens if unchecked to push infla¬ 
tion, currently at 16.5%, to 21% during 
the year ahead while holding back growth 
to no more than about 1.5%. Even so, the 
newly formed coalition headed by Chris¬ 
tian Democrat Prime Minister Amintore 
Fanfani is in no position to cut the budget 
deficit to the 11% of G.N.P. that most 
economists say is necessary, suggesting 
that Italy will remain mired in stagflation 
no matter what happens to other Commu¬ 
nity members during the year. 

FRANCE. Despite skepticism inside the 
country and abroad, the Socialist govern¬ 
ment’s decision to impose price and wage 
controls last June has been “a sort of suc¬ 
cess,’’ in the view of Jean-Marie Chevalier, 
professor of economics at the University uf 
Paris Nord. As a result, he was less pessi¬ 
mistic about the French economy than he 
was six months ago, now predicting a 
growth rate of about 1% for 1983 along 


Money Summit 

T he informal meetings of finance 
ministers from the so-called Group 
of Five—the UJS„ Britain, West Ger¬ 
many, France and Japan—have gen¬ 
erally been hush-hush affairs. Rarely 
is the site or even the date of the gath¬ 
erings revealed. But growing concern 
about the stability of global finance 
cast an unusual spotlight on last week's 
summit at a remote Tudor-style castle 
in Kronberg, West Germany. 

Eaiifer in the week U.S. Treasury 
Secretary DonaldRegan had drawn at¬ 
tention to the meeting by telling report¬ 
ers in Washington that he intended to 
push for greater international coopera¬ 
tion to shore up the shaky monetary 
system. He complained that the major 
nations had responded to the alarming 
debt problems of such countries as Po¬ 
land, Mexico and Brazil in a haphazard 
manner, lurching from one crisis to the 
next ‘‘We have 
to havesome bet¬ 
ter way of oper¬ 
ating/* said Re¬ 
gan. He also 
contended that 
there should be 
greater “viscosi¬ 
ty/* or smoother 
fluctuations, in 
exchange rates 
between major 
currencies. In re¬ 
cent years, sharp 
swings in curren¬ 
cy values have often disrupted world 
trade patterns. 

Surprised European leaders saw 
Regan’s remarks as a possible indica¬ 
tion of a significant shift in American 
thinking. Until now, the U.S. Admin¬ 
istration had emphasized that, as 
much as possible, governments should 
maintain a hands-off stance toward 
international finance. Said a top West 
German official: “We welcome the 
change from what has so far been an 
inward-looking U.S. policy to an out¬ 
ward-looking one/* 

In Kronberg, the Group of Five 
ministers accepted Regan’s general 
proposition that potential reforms of 
the monetary system should be stud¬ 
ied, but they focused their attention on 
more immediate steps to calm jittery 
financial markets. In particular, the 
ministers agreed that the major indus¬ 
trial nations should greatly increase 
their contributions to the International 
Monetary Fund, which malm loans to 
countries having balance of payments 
difficulties. Until me fundamental 
iotutiomcan be fbund for the mount* 
^d^^Btw^^^v^^ngaatkwis,, 
increased IMF lending will apparently 
have to serve as a stopgap < 
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with a continuing fall in inflation. The rate 
of price rise in the economy has already 
been slowed from 12% to 9.8% during 
1982, and Chevalier expects further frac¬ 
tional improvement during the year ahead 
if unions continue to show wage modera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile unemployment, now at 
9% of the French labor force, will creep up 
to 9.8% before peaking. 

During the meeting, Chevalier 
stressed that expanding world trade 
would not by itself bring economic growth 
for any nation in the year ahead. He ar¬ 
gued that, in what he called the “Mexican 
efleet," excessive dependence on world 
trade had pushed many Third World na¬ 
tions into debt in the first place, risking 
their economic independence in the pro¬ 
cess. Chevalier suggested that some na¬ 
tions would need to protect domestic in¬ 
dustries to encourage investment. By 
contrast. Board Member Tumlir argued 
that investment would slump alarmingly 
without free trade. Said he: “Investment is 
extremely sensitive to uncertainty, and if 
you create uncertainty about trade, ex¬ 
ports and access to markets, then one- 
third or maybe even 40% of contemplated 
investment projects will be postponed. So 
to say that we have to worry about invest¬ 
ment but not trade today is irrational." 

T here was disagreement too on the di¬ 
rection of the European Community 
as a whole. In Chevalier’s view, European 
cohesion has been strengthened by clash¬ 
es with the U.S., particularly .over the 
Reagan Administration’s economic sanc¬ 
tions against European companies en¬ 
gaged in building the Soviet gas pipeline 
to Western Europe. Moreover, said Che¬ 
valier, at the trade talks in Geneva, “there 
was a serious consensus among the Euro¬ 
pean partners" to resist U.S. demands for 
an end to agricultural subsidies in the 
Community and for a stronger commit¬ 
ment to freer trade. Replied Carli: “The 
Community has found unity only in the 
form of being antagonistic to the U.S., and 
that is the worst form of unity we could 
aim for. It is a sign that the Community is 
getting into a crisis." 

Carli, Brittan and Mast all professed 
disillusionment with the current drifting 
aimlessness of the Common Market. 
Mast found that the Community had lost 
its political will and now was split be¬ 
tween countries with free-market philos¬ 
ophies and those that were less dedicated 
to that idea, which he listed as France, It¬ 
aly and Greece. Though Chevalier insist¬ 
ed that the current slump was acting as a 
cohesive force by making member states 
unify their economic policies. Carli ar¬ 
gued that the Market was really being 
ripped apart by the huge economic dis¬ 
parities of its members, with chronically 
troubled Italy at one extreme and West 
Germany, still a model of economic disci¬ 
pline, at the other. Whatever the state of 
European unity or the chances of the 
longed-for recovery, there was at least 
agreement that the meeting took place on 
the crest of an unpredictable period of 
transition. —By Frederick Pektton 
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As Soap Opera Star Dorothy Michaels, Dustin Hoffman strikes a winsome pose 

Tootsie on a Roll to the Top 


Dustin Hoffman dresses up in skirts in a new hit comedy 


A ny movie’s largest potential is for di¬ 
saster. The process by which films are 
made is akin to one of those long, skid¬ 
ding, agonizing chase sequences shot 
along the rim of a cliff. Inside their chosen 
vehicle the egomaniacs scream at fate and 
one another, all the while kicking and 
kneeing, punching and gouging as they 
struggle for control of the wheel. Most 
movies, as everyone knows, end up in the 
ravine, bottoms up among the broken and 
rusting remnants of last year's improbable 
dreams. A few—sensibly designed or 
well-balanced or inherently powerful— 
seem to steer themselves into the theaters, 
oblivious to the uproar that attended their 
journey. 

Then, every once in a rare while, one 
arrives in style, its owner-drivers still glar¬ 
ing angrily at one another, but somehow 
the better for its terrible travails. These 
gre the mixmcles of the industry, the stuff 
~ loUywon# legends. This year's miracle 


is called Tootsie. It is not just the best 
comedy of the year; it is popular art cn the 
way to becoming cultural artifact. 

Tootsie is the story of how a failed off- 
Broadway actor named Michael Dorsey 
(Dustin Hoffman) achieves wisdom as 
well as professional success when he 
dresses up as a woman called Dorothy 
Michaels, becomes a star on a television 
soap opera and a kind of feminist media 
heroine as well. The movie was one of the 
messiest productions in recent history, for 
a time informally retitled “The Troubled 
Tootsie” in the gossip columns. No fewer 
than eight writers, three directors and a 
spare producer or two worked on it. There 
were hair-raising stories of Hoffman and 
Director Sydney Pollack yelling and 
throwing things at each other (“greatly 
exaggerated” Pollack now murmurs), of 
shutdowns and delays while they strug¬ 
gled over everything from Hoffman’s 
makeup (which required three hours’ 


preparation a day) and his often impro¬ 
vised interpretation of the character to 
the nature and nuances of the gags. 

It was perhaps predictable. Ever since 
he finished Kramer vs. Kramer in 1979, 
Hoffman had been looking for a script 
that would permit him to explore the 
questions “What makes someone a man? 
What makes someone a woman?” He bat¬ 
ted the theme around with a friend. Play¬ 
wright Murray Schisgal. By the time he 
and Pollack (who followed Dick Richards 
and Hal Ashby as director) joined forces, 
he had acquired not only various draft 
scripts but a ferocious proprietary interest 
in the film. Says Hoffman: “The great 
scripts don’t drop out of the sky; you have 
to invent them.” 

F or his part, Pollack (whose 13 films in¬ 
clude The Way We Were and Absence 
of Malice ) was “very apprehensive about 
doing comedy.” He was especially wor¬ 
ried about directing the first script of 
Tootsie that he read. He recalls that it was 
hard to know “if it was an homage to ac¬ 
tors, a sophisticated comedy examining 
sexual mores or a story about the rehabili¬ 
tation of a sexist.” As the production be¬ 
gan, tempers were tight. At times during 
the first month, only one shot a day was 
completed, as Hoffman's complex make¬ 
up literally slid down his face under the 
lights. Eventually, it cost approximately 
as much to bring in a small-scale comedy 
($21 million) as it did to film the life of 
Gandhi on an epic scale. (“Yeah, but they 
didn't have to shoot in New York.” says 
Hoffman.) 

The result was worth it. Tootsie is 
more than Charley's Aunt updated or 
Myra Breckenridge toned down. In telling 
the tale of a man forced to get in touch 
with the feminine side of his nature and 
becoming a better man because of the ex¬ 
perience, it triumphantly remains a farce 
for our times, not a tract for them. Despite 
the many creative hands involved, the 
picture has perfect comic tonality. It plays 
as if it were written by one wise and rueful 
individual, directed by someone who nev¬ 
er felt a moment’s anxiety. 

The plausibility of this film with a 
wonderfully implausible premise owes 
much to its richly realized background. 
Hoffman lent it some of his autobiogra¬ 
phy: a young actor struggling to be serious 
in the alternately flighty and tough world 
of show biz. Michael Dorsey is the kind of 
fellow who overlhinks the role of a tomato 
on a commercial and quits an off-Broad- 
way show because he does not want his 
character to die where the director wants 
him to. He is, as his agent (wonderfully 
played by Director Pollack) tells him, “a 
cult failure.” Michael’s friends include his 
playwright-roommate, superbly under- 
acted by Bill Murray, who is so sober 
about his art that he wants to have a the¬ 
ater that is open only when it rains and a 
girlfriend, played by Teri Garr, who 
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makes high comedy out of low self¬ 
esteem. She is so insecure that when she is 
asked to describe a part she claims to be 
wrong for, she replies, “A woman.” 

She loses the part, and Michael, 
broke, decides to go for it. When, as Doro¬ 
thy, he enters the strange subculture of the 
soaps, he must contend with such fine 
comic caricatures as a smooth, womaniz¬ 
ing director (Dabney Coleman) and an 
aging ham actor (George Gaynes) who 
becomes so smitten with Dorothy that he 
ends up in the street beneath her window 
warbling, *TU know when my love comes 
along.” Then there is Jessica Lange as Ju¬ 
lie Nichols, the soap opera's heroine. 



by Robert Kaufman (Love at First Bite). 
Thereafter, Schisgal and Larry Gelbart, I 
of Movie Movie and TV's M*A*S*H.„ 
each did new versions. A large contribu¬ 
tion was made by Elaine May and smaller 
ones by Valerie Curtin (Inside Movesh 
Barry Levinson (Diner) and Robert Gar¬ 
land (The Electric Horseman). After arbi¬ 
tration, screen credit finally went to Gel¬ 
bart and Schisgal. But it was Pollack who 
“sat in a room with a staple gun and a pair 
of scissors,” stitching all this material to¬ 
gether. He insisted that a certain inno¬ 
cence and tastefulness had to be main¬ 
tained, despite the fact that “Dustin is 
more outrageous, more adventurous, shall 
we say.” The star’s willingness to open 
himself up gives Tootsie its humanity. But 
the rigor of Pollack's debate with Hoff- j 
man may have sharpened the actor’s ex- | 


comes from a friend of Hoffman's, Ac- I 
tress Polly Holliday (Flo on TV's Alice un¬ 
til 1980). He had directed her in a Schisgal 
play. All over Town. When he and Pollack 
decided that Dorothy could have a South¬ 
ern accent like Holliday's, Hoffman got in 
touch with her and she coached him. Says 
Hoffman: “It wasn’t just the dialect, it was 
this other thing she has: she is a very 
tough lady, she is uncompromising.” Af¬ 
ter attitudes came makeup and dress. “If I 
were a woman, I know I’d want to be as 
attractive as possible. 1 get offended when 
l see comediennes dehumanizing them¬ 
selves to get a laugh.” But after enormous 
effort to turn himself into a fantasy fe¬ 
male, says Hoffman, there came “the day 
1 found 1 would turn myself down; that if I 
met Dorothy, me as a woman, at a party. 
I’d turn me down.” 



Meticulous preparation and hilarious result: Hoffman and helpers ready Tootsie for a rendezvous with her agent, played by Director Sydney Pollack 


"Don’t you find it confusing being a wom¬ 
an in the ’80s?” site asks Dorothy/Mi¬ 
chael. and that understates her case. Julie 
has a career. She has a baby but no hus¬ 
band. She has her male chauvinist direc¬ 
tor for a lover. She has a problem with al¬ 
cohol. And now there is this strange 
attraction she feels for the tamperproof 
Dorothy. 

Of course. Julie’s attraction is more 
than reciprocated, though as long as Mi¬ 
chael has his wig and make¬ 
up on. his is the love that 
dares not speak its name. It 
is his conflict, between the 
need to keep his identity se¬ 
cret and his compulsion to 
confess it and try to claim \ 
his true love, that moves the 
comedy to the knockabout k 
level. * 

It is hard to say where 
all these inventions, and the 
wit with which they are 
stated, first appeared. 

There was an original script 
by Don McGuire (Bad Day I 


at Black Rock), rewritten Hoffman plays It straight 


traordinary performance, shaped his im- 
provs and brought this diffuse enterprise 
into the clear focus that distinguishes 
great comedy from the mediocre. 

Hoffman is a truly demonic fuss- 
budget, who must pull any character he 
plays out of his own memories, experi¬ 
ences and emotions, which means that he 
has precious little objectivity about his 
creations. “I can t act a moral," says Hoff¬ 
man. “The best I can do is speak person¬ 
ally, not say this is the way 
it is, or should be. but this is 
true of me.” Tn the film, Mi¬ 
chael says he knows uhat it 
is to be a woman precisely 
because he is an actor. “An 
actor waits by the phone ” 
he cries; “he has no power 
when he gets a job.” That 
line is pure Hoffman. 

Hoffman thinks, too, 
that there is a lot of his late 
mother, who died a few 
months before filming be¬ 
gan, in the nurturing side of 
Dorothy. Some of her fero¬ 


cious integrity as an actress 


Even with two men pursuing her, 
Dorothy can’t think of herself as attrac¬ 
tive. Says Pollack: “Dustin has said to me 
that if he just didn’t have that face, if he 
looked like Robert Redford, he’d be the 
world's greatest actor, so he incorporated 
his lack of confidence about his looks into 
Dorothy. Finally, we’re looking at the sto¬ 
ry of an actor who, when he had to play the 
part of a woman, was skilled enough to get 
in touch with the woman in himself. That 
is why, when Jessica says at the end that 
she misses Dorothy, he can reply with con¬ 
viction that Dorothy is still there.” And 
say, with similar conviction, “I was a bet¬ 
ter man as a woman with a woman than 
I’ve ever been as a man with a woman.” 

It may not be quite a moral. But it is at 
least a line, and a principle, that Pollack, 
Hoffman and everyone else could agree 
on as they wobbled and squabbled along 
disaster’s edge over the long, intemperate 
season they endured together. It has given 
meaning, and a sweet humanity, to their 
comedy. It is what will make Tootsie roll 
straight into everyone’s heart. And into 
everyone's mind as an unmelting movie 
memory. —By Richard Schickel 
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-- Dance—— 

Peter Ma rtins* Red Hot Win ter 

He tackles new ballets and responsibility for New York City Ballet 


F or both critics and fans, the popular 
way to describe Peter Martins, 36, is as 
“a young god." He is blond, handsome 
and ruggedly virile, with the physique of a 
football tight end (6 ft. 2 in., 180 lbs.). His 
dancing is strong and clear, the picture of 
disciplined power and instinctive author¬ 
ity. Yet unlike his great contemporaries 
Mikhail Baryshnikov and Rudolf Nure- 
yev, Martins is not a magnet for the me¬ 
dia. His impact has been almost entirely 
through his role as leading male dancer 
with the New York City Ballet, a compa¬ 
ny where the choreography rather than 
the performer is designed to star. 

Martins’ influence on ballet in Amer¬ 
ica has much to do with the ease and con¬ 
fidence of his style. He has set a flawless 
standard for partnering a ballerina. If the 
aggressive vigor of Edward Vi I lei la and 
Jacques d'Amboise made classical dance 
an attractive pursuit for men, Martins 
has taken that style and said, in effect. 
"Relax." He never inflates a movement, 
never accelerates into showy riffs of ex¬ 
cess energy. 

Right now he is a busy young god. He 
is the author of a new book, Far from Den¬ 
mark (Little. Brown; $24.95), part autobi¬ 
ography, part candid, intelligent com¬ 
ment on performing and choreographing. 
In the past five years he has become an 
accomplished dance maker. In the next 
few months he will be completing new 
works for the Pennsylvania Ballet and the 
Hartford Ballet, as well as for City Ballet. 
This week the curtain goes up at the Ken¬ 
nedy Center in Washington, D.C., on his 
first attempt at Broadway choreography: 
the dances in a revival of George Balan¬ 
chine's 1936 musical On Your Toes. 

Martins' destiny probably lies in cho¬ 
reography. but his approach to it from 
now on will lie radically different because 



he has. for all practical purposes, succeed¬ 
ed Balanchine as artistic director of New 
York City Ballet. There has been no for¬ 
mal announcement. Balanchine's author¬ 
ity, when he is able to exercise it, is still 
unquestioned. But at 78 he is in very weak 
health, hospitalized since early November 
with balance and circulatory problems. 
Says Lincoln Kirstein, 75, "Mr. B.'s" long¬ 
time partner: "Peter Martins is running 
the company. He is not displacing any¬ 
one. or pushing anyone out.” 

The task of succeeding Balanchine, a 



The apprentice: learning from Mr. B. 


choreographer of genius and a sublime 
example of the benevolent despot, is awe¬ 
some. Why Martins? To Kirstein the mat¬ 
ter was clear and simple, like everything 
else about Martins. “R's awfully hard to 
ignore the fact that he looks the way he 
does,” says Kirstein. "He is like a Cartier 
object. There is a moral correspondence 
between psychology and physique. He is a 
heroic dancer, with a heroic stance. And 
his behavior is rather heroic.'* 

Guiding City Ballet's future needs a 
kind of heroism, the stoic, clear-headed 
kind. Born in Copenhagen and trained at 
the Royal Danish Ballet School, Martins 
began dancing with City Ballet in 1967, af¬ 
ter Balanchine spotted him as a good part¬ 
ner for Suzanne Farrell. His training for 



The choreographer: listening to Schubert 


his new job began in 1977 as a byproduct of 
learning how to create dance. Balanchine 
guided him closely, even assigning him 
music “I consider myself fortunate to 
have him there, tough as it was at times." 
says Martins. "People say to me, ‘Do 
things your way,’ but he never changed my 
steps and I learned everything from him— 
lighting, costumes, music." 

Martins fondly recalls the mornings 
when Balanchine arrived at the theater at 
8 a.m. to help him with the fine points of 
lighting. But Mr. B. was not always so ac¬ 
commodating. A scant three hours before 
the premiere of Martins' setting of Stra¬ 
vinsky’s Suite from Histoire du Soldat. 
Balanchine examined the costumes, pro¬ 
nounced them “awful" and threw them 
out. The dancers went on clothed in bits 
and pieces from the costume bins and 
shod in boots that Martins himself had 
spray-painted black an hour earlier. 
"He was right," Martins now says. "The 
costumes I had picked melted into the 
set." Looking back he observes, “Every¬ 
thing was a compromise, but I am better 
for it. I don’t fly off the handle, or yell or 
scream." 

Choreography has taught Martins 
much more. “From the moment 1 began. I 
saw the company completely differently. I 
have special feelings about each and every 
kid, their capacities and limitations. In 
the rehearsal room, you know." Martins 
used to be a regular at performances of 
other dance troupes and at Broadway mu¬ 
sicals. He is around much less nowadays, 
because it distracts from his listening 
time. “It means an evening, and that 
means five records. I look for music con¬ 
stantly—right now, Schubert. This is 
what I do instead of sleep. Sometimes I 
think it was easier when Mr. B. was hand¬ 
ing me records and saying, ‘Do.* " 

In his book, Martins describes his 
first work. Calcium Light Night, which 
was set to music by Charles Ives, as 
"sharp and acid." It was also young and 
sexy. Thereafter he made several small 
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ballets, all at least lively, some a bit close 
to the exercise book. In the past year he 
has taken a big step forward. In The Mag¬ 
ic Flute , a comic folk-tale ballet (not re¬ 
lated to Mozart’s opera), Martins pro¬ 
duced an earthy, unpretentious romp. 
Concerto for Two Solo Pianos, made for 
last June’s Stravinsky festival, recalls the 
sharp, acidulous Calcium, but it is more 
complex and by far the most dramatic of 
Martins’ ballets. 

In 1983 an old friend and former 
n.y.c.b. colleague, Robert Weiss, 33, the 
new artistic director of the Pennsylvania 
Ballet, will get Martins' version of Bour- 
nonviile's La Sylphide. For the Hartford 
Ballet, Martins will do a ballet set to Schu¬ 
bert. There is doubtless more Schubert in 
store for the home company too, but be¬ 
fore that he will set a Rossini overture for 
Merrill Ashley, N.Y.C.B. 's allegro virtuoso. 

“Right now I have the feeling of late" 
said Martins last week, propped up on a 
litter of pillows to support his aching back, 
recently reinjured in class. The heavy 
work on On Your Toes , with Natalia Ma¬ 
karova and George de la Pena, is over now, 
but adjustments go on in Washington. In 
New York, there are the endless details ofj 
running a company: “1 will finish my 
dancing career in a year or two," he says. 
“Then I’ll throw those little slippers out 
the window! I have two movie offers that I 
haven’t absolutely turned down, but I'm 
not an actor. Next year I’ll weed things 
out; anything that is not related to this 
house is unimportant.’' 

His world is in fact very small: the few 
blocks between Lincoln Center and his 
apartment overlooking Central Park. For 
several years he shared his life with N.Y.C.B. 
Principal Heather Watts, 29, for whom he 
created a number of parts. That is now 
over, and there is speculation among City 
Ballet watchers about his relationship with 
Ballerina Darci Kistler, 18. “What can I 
call Darci?’’ he muses. “She is a very close 
friend, a girl who is focused and dedicated. 1 
like that in people." His leisure time is lim¬ 
ited to an occasional Jeep ride to a hilltop 
aerie he owns in Connecticut. He takes a 
robust pleasure in spending his “low six fig¬ 
ure” income: “It’s my only frivolous side. I 
buy a picture and then say. Sorry, Con Ed.' 
If I had money 1 would fill my walls with 
Ernst, Klee and Kandinsky.” 

N.Y.C.B. insiders acknowledge that 
the company had been drifting since 
1979, when major heart surgery marked a 
downturn in Mr. B.’s energies, and that 
with clear direction it is now enjoying a 
burst of energy. Martins gets plentiful ad¬ 
vice from Jerome Robbins, Balanchine’s 
longtime colleague in choreography. The 
new job means a profound change in 
Martins’ personal relationships: old 
bosses are equals, old pals are subordi¬ 
nates who must sometimes be disappoint¬ 
ed. “It’s a tough time now. We still think 
that Mr. B. will walk in Tuesday at 11,” 
he says. He shifts the pillows under his 
back and adds in his blunt, candid way, 
“I don’t know how the hell I'll do it all, 
but I can exercise diplomacy like nobody 
else.’’ —By Marth* Duffy 
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AT THE JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, we fill 
vats like these with hard maple charcoal to help 
make the world’s smtxrthest whiskey. 

Eor over 110 years, we’ve done 
something special to our 
whiskey. We ' 'charcoal 
mellow” it before aging 
That means every' drop 
must filter through a 
vat of hard maple char 
coal ten feet deep— 

After chnnn.il mollowinp. ,ininn J process that takes 

many days. But the results are worth 
it: a flavor smooth enough to win six 
gold medals in whiskey competitions 
all over the world. Once you try 
Jack Daniels,we believe you’ll appre¬ 
ciate why we charcoal mellow 

drop. 
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Medicine 


And the Beat Goes O n _ 

Clark has a setback, but the artificial heart keeps pumping 

B arney Clark’s heart was the least of I The physicians’ greatest fear wa 

his worries last week, and that was a Clark had suffered a stroke. To c 


his worries last week, and that was a 
welcome change. The air-powered artifi¬ 
cial heart permanently implanted in place 
of his own failing organ continued to work 
perfectly, just as it had from the time of 
the landmark operation in Salt Lake City 
on Dec. 1. The plastic pump clicked 
steadily at an unvarying 90 beats a minute 
as Clark made remarkable initial prog¬ 
ress. And it pulsed without pause as Clark 
suffered, and survived, the first major set¬ 
back in his recovery. The heart's unflag¬ 
ging performance led Dr. Chase Peterson, 
a vice president of the University of Utah 
Medical Center to assert: “Barney Clark 


The physicians' greatest fear was that 
Clark had suffered a stroke. To check, 
they ordered sophisticated X-ray images 
of the brain and heart, using a CAT (com¬ 
puterized axial tomography) scanner. In 
Clark's case, this proved to be a major un¬ 
dertaking. The scanner is on the first 
floor, and Clark is tethered by two 6-ft. 
tubes to 375 lbs. of equipment that powers 
his heart and is in turn plugged into out¬ 
lets for electricity and compressed air. 
Clark had to be switched to an auxiliary 
battery and air-supply system that allows 
temporary mobility. Then he and his 
cumbersome life support (which may for 
future patients be replaced by a smaller 
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Dr. Chase Peterson discusses possible explanations for Clark’s seizures 


is not an artificial-heart patient now. He's 
simply a seriously ill post-operative pa¬ 
tient who has had complications and 
could have more.” 

The major complication occurred be¬ 
fore dawn Tuesday as Clark lay in bed in 
the security-guarded third-floor intensive 
care unit. He was chatting with Dr. Wil¬ 
liam DeVries, the surgeon who had im¬ 
planted the mechanical organ. Asked 
Clark: “How am l doing?" Replied 
DeVries: “Just fine." The words were 
hardly spoken when Clark suddenly 4»e- 
gan to shudder uncontrollably. DeVries 
immediately placed Clark on a respirator 
and then injected him with ihe tranquiliz¬ 
er Valium and Dilantin, an anticonvul¬ 
sant medication most commonly used to 
control epilepsy. During the next 2'A 
hours, the unconscious Clark suffered in¬ 
termittent seizures, but the quivering was 
confined to his left leg and arm. Worried, 
his doctors downgraded his condition 
from “serious" to “critical." 


portable power unit) were delicately ma¬ 
neuvered through the halls and in and out 
of elevators for the 100-yd. trip. The cat 
scans, doctors noted with relief, showed 
no sign of a stroke. 

B y Wednesday Clark’s condition had 
stabilized. He slowly regained con¬ 
sciousness and was able to move his 
arms and legs. The next day he was 
pointing to his mouth, indicating that he 
wanted his teeth brushed. Physical ther¬ 
apists exercised Clark’s arms and legs to 
prevent the muscles from atrophying. 
He was fed a gruel-like mixture through 
a tube inserted in his nostril and snaked 
down his throat and into his stomach. 
At week’s end Clark was still slowly im¬ 
proving, although his doctors remained 
concerned about the possibility of brain 
damage. 

Doctors attributed the seizures to a 
chemical and fluid imbalance, which was 
related to the minor kidney failure that 


Clark experienced just after the artificial- 
heart implant. Surprisingly, the artificial 
heart, far from proving a liability, consid¬ 
erably aided doctors in correcting the kid¬ 
ney problem. By adjusting dials on the 
support equipment, the physicians were 
able to increase the flow of blood through 
the kidneys, flushing out waste products 
and fluid. Similar adjustments also helped 
clear the lungs of excess fluid. Says Peter¬ 
son: “The heart has helped us diagnosti¬ 
cally and therapeutically." 

Until the seizures, Clark, a 61-year- 
old retired dentist from Des Moines, 
Wash., had been making an impressive 
recovery. He joked with nurses, listened 
to tapes of music brought by his family (a 
favorite: Handel's Messiah sung by the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir), and had 



Jarvlk-7 with portable power unit 

even begun doing light exercises, sitting 
on the edge of his bed and swinging his 
legs for five-minute stretches. 

This was a dramatic change indeed 
for the man who had been so close to 
death that his heart implant was per¬ 
formed ten hours ahead of schedule. 
Dr. Jeffrey Anderson, the Utah cardiolo¬ 
gist who had arranged the fateful first 
meeting of his patient and DeVries, re¬ 
calls that when Clark's heart was careful¬ 
ly cut out of his body and set in a stainless 
steel tray it was still quivering. Says An¬ 
derson: “It was an irreversible step. From 
then on everyone was going on faith that 
the machine would work." 

When a drained DeVries finally 
stepped away from the operating table, he 
exclaimed, “Damn, I need a Coke.” Bev¬ 
erage in hand, he sat quietly in an ad¬ 
joining room, munching a cheese sand¬ 
wich and chocolate-chip cookies that he 
had brought from home. An equally ex¬ 
hausted Dr. Robert Jarvik. who designed 
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the artificial heart, which is called the 
Jarvik-7, wandered down to the cafeteria 
for a soft drink and chatted with report¬ 
ers. DeVries’ and Jarvik's mentor. Dr. 
Willem Kolff, who invented the artificial 
kidney and heads Utah’s artificial-organs 
program, celebrated the operation’s com¬ 
pletion at home with champagne. 

The bionic breakthrough has sparked 
a wave of well-wishing telegrams to Clark 
and his family, including one from Presi¬ 
dent and Mrs. Reagan, and calls from all 
over the world—one from a Soviet report¬ 
er requesting information. One unhappy 
occurrence: perhaps alerted of the Clarks’ 
absence by news reports, vandals ran¬ 
sacked their home. 

Others are trying to capitalize on the 
historic surgery. Clark’s wife Una Loy has 
been besieged with requests for exclusive 
rights to her husband's story. And Holly¬ 
wood is about to release Threshold , a film 
about a surgeon who implants the world's 
first artificial heart. The designer of the 
mechanical organ in the movie? Jarvik, of 
course. — By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported by 
Cheryl Crooks/Salt Lake City 

Genetic F ix_ 

Turning on fetal DNA 

M anipulating the body’s genes to cure 
disease has been a long-sought but 
elusive goal for scientists. The genes, dis¬ 
crete bits of DNA on the chromosomes in 
each cell, control all body activities by di¬ 
recting the production of essential chemi¬ 
cals. When the genes are intact, they send 
flawless manufacturing messages, and the 
body functions normally. But if damaged, 
they produce garbled instructions and 
hence disease. In so-called genetic sur¬ 
gery, doctors hope eventually to use re- 
combinant-DNA techniques to cut out 
“bad" genes and substitute “good" ones. 
Now. though, there may be a more imme¬ 
diately applicable way to correct genetic 
defects. In the New England Journal of 
Medicine, researchers described an alter¬ 
native method of genetic manipulation 
that for the first time has been successful¬ 
ly used to treat a serious disease. The solu¬ 
tion: employing a drug to reactivate ap¬ 
parently intact genes that had been 
dormant since birth. 

The new method, devised by scientists 
at the National Heart, Lung and Blood In¬ 
stitute in Bethesda, Md., the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine in Chicago 
and Johns Hopkins University in Balti¬ 
more, is based on experiments on baboons. 
Tt has been used in only a handful of human 
patients suffering from severe thalassemia 
or sickle cell anemia. These blood disor¬ 
ders result from defects in the genes that 
control production of hemoglobin, the sub¬ 
stance that carries oxygen in the blood. In 
essence, thalassemia victims cannot form 
healthy red blood cells on their own and re 
quire periodic transfusions; sickle cell pa¬ 
tients are subjected to painful blood vessel 
blockages. 

The drug involved is 5-azacytidtne, 


which until now has been used only to 
treat cancer. In the most fully described 
case so far, a 42-year-old man with severe 
thalassemia, who needed a blood transfu¬ 
sion every two weeks, received a continu¬ 
ous infusion of the drug through a vein in 
his arm for seven days. At the end of the 
week, the concentration of healthy red 
blood cells in his blood had increased by 
25%. This beneficial effect persisted for 
about a month. 

“We’re not positive of the mechanism 
involved," say Drs. Arthur Neinhuis and 
Timothy Ley of the National Institutes of 
Health's Clinical Hematology Branch 
The scientists speculate that, basically, 
the drug works by stripping genes of 
chemicals that have repressed their activ¬ 
ity, allowing them to switch on again. The 
genes affected are those that produce he¬ 
moglobin for the developing fetus. These 
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Ley and Neinhuis examine marrow studies 

New hope for blood-disorder victims. 

fetal genes turn off around birth as other 
genes lake over to produce hemoglobin 
for human life outside the womb. Scien¬ 
tists still do not know why there are two 
sets of genes for making hemoglobin. 

Despite the initial success, the re¬ 
searchers remain extremely cautious. 
Though only one patient experienced 
mild and transient nausea and vomiting, 
doctors worry about administering a toxic 
anticancer drug for long periods. Another 
concern: What other genes are being al¬ 
tered? A fear is that the drug approach 
may inadvertently switch on recently dis¬ 
covered cancer genes that apparently lie 
dormant in most people. Nonetheless, 
noted Hematologist Edward Benz of Yale 
University School of Medicine, who wrote 
an accompanying editorial in the NEJM, 
“this research represents a major new step 
in treating disease and demonstrates be¬ 
yond doubt that genetic manipulation has 
come to the bedside." ■ 
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Some Unsuitable Workmanship 

Flaws that canceled the space walks during Columbia.'s flight 


When 1 think generically of pressure 
suits, I think, ugh, nasty little coffins. Vd he 
pleased never to get inside one again. 

—Michael Collins in Carrying the 
Fire 

A s pilot of the command ship during 
Apollo 1 Vs 1969 historic flight to the 
moon, Astronaut Mike Collins had per¬ 
haps less reason than his lunar-walking 
buddies to fret about the clumsy, complex 
garments that protected them from the 
harsh vacuum of space. But some of to¬ 
day’s astronauts are seriously worried 
about just how precarious 
space suits can be. In a re¬ 
port as bluntly critical as 
any issued by NASA since its 
post-mortem on the disas¬ 
trous 1967 launch-pad Are 
that killed three astronauts, 
the space agency has found 
alarmingly sloppy over¬ 
sights on a key aspect of the 
shuttle program: the multi- 
million-dollar space suits 
that NASA hopes will let as¬ 
tronauts leave the shuttle’s 
protective confines and 
work directly in orbit. Any 
failures in the suits, which 
in effect are mini-space 
capsules, could threaten the 
astronauts’ lives. 

The formal inquiry fol¬ 
lows the cancellation of two 
scheduled space walks dur¬ 
ing last month’s fifth flight of 
Columbia. They were to be 
the first evas (for extrave¬ 
hicular activity) by Ameri¬ 
can astronauts since Skylab 
crew members exited into space in 1973 to 
make external repairs on their orbital lab¬ 
oratory. Mission controllers called off the 
latest walks after a vital oxygen-and-cool- 
ant circulating fan in Astronaut Joe Allen’s 
backpack wheezed and sputtered, and the 
pressure in Astronaut Bill Lenoir’s suit 
failed to reach acceptable levels. 

Determined to get the suits in working 
order for the maiden voyage of the new or- 
biter Challenger in January, the chief of the 
shuttle program, Air Force Lieut. General 
James Abrahamson, ordered a panel head¬ 
ed by NASA Engineer Richard Colonna to 
examine the suits, literally stitch by stitch. 
Its provisional finding: “Egregious over¬ 
sights”—to use the words of one of the in¬ 
vestigators—by the prime contractor, the 
Hamilton Standard division of United 
Technologies Corp., and by a key subcon¬ 
tractor, Carleton Controls Corp., a subsid¬ 
iary of Moog Inc. By implication, the report 
also faulted the space agency. 


The panel traced the troubles with the 
fan in Allen’s suit to the seepage of mois¬ 
ture (probably from breath and perspira¬ 
tion) into a tiny control device. No larger 
than two pinheads, the sensor regulates 
the electrical pulses to the fan’s motor. Al¬ 
though the investigators still have not 
found out why water should have pene¬ 
trated the device's epoxy covering, they 
have made clear that its porosity should 
have been uncovered long before the $2.3 
million suits ever went into orbit. There 
was, however, no doubt what went wrong 
with Lenoir’s suit. Despite all efforts dur- 

f ing the flight, the suit would 
{.■ not reach the required pres- 
i;. sure, 4.3 lbs. per sq. in. (Al¬ 
though this is only a third of 
the earth’s normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, it is ade¬ 
quate because the astro¬ 
nauts are breathing pure 
oxygen rather than the oxy¬ 
gen-nitrogen mix that they 
would get at sea level.) 

The reason for the pres¬ 
sure problem turned out to 
be, in one official’s words, 
“horrifyingly simple." Two 
plastic pins, about as large as 
two matchsticks and not 
much more expensive, were 
missing from the pressure 
regulator. These allowed a 
locking ring to open, thereby 
creating a leak. Incredibly, a 
Carleton employee, who has 
since been barred from fur¬ 
ther NASA work, as well as 
his supervisor, signed an in¬ 
spection sheet affirming the 
pins were in place. 

But by far the panel’s most distressing 
discovery was a stray steel chip, perhaps a 
burr from a screw, in an exhaust vent of 
the suit's oxygen supply system. If the 
fragment had been in the pure oxygen 
area and caused a spark (by hitting a wall, 
for example), it might have touched off a 
catastrophic flash fire, killing Lenoir and 
possibly ripping a fatal hole in Columbia s 
sides as well. In fact, a suit did catch fire 
in a test at Houston two years ago; fortu¬ 
nately no one was wearing it. It was so in¬ 
cinerated that not enough was left to pin 
down the cause. 

NASA investigators minimized the 
possibility of a fire hazard, and company 
spokesmen emphasized that there was no 
flaw in the basic design of the suits. But 
among the astronauts who will wear them 
on future missions, the inspection failures 
have triggered understandable concern. 
Said one of them: “That was a shoddy, 
dangerous failure in quality control.” ■ 



Astronaut Allen testing suit 

Heat over a sputtering fan. 
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Wrong Number 

84 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
by Helene Hanff; Adapted by 
James Roose-Evans 

A good writer can construct a play out 
of cardboard and paste, and, in the 
right hands, even the flimsiest plot can be 
turned into an amusing and diverting eve¬ 
ning in the theater. But such hands have 
not come anywhere near this English im¬ 
port, which opened on Broadway last 
week. Rarely has so very little been made 
of so very little. 

To call these two acts a play is to 
stretch the definition beyond the limits 
of even the most permissive dictionary. 
James Roose-Evans, who adapted the 
book by Helene Hanff, seems to have 
deliberately, almost perversely, avoided 
any interchange that might be called 
dramatic. The dialogue consists entirely 




Burstyn and Maher reading tetters aloud 

Making so very little of so very little. 

of 20 years of letters: actual correspon¬ 
dence between Hanff, a struggling play¬ 
wright in Manhattan, and the employ¬ 
ees of a small London bookstore, the 
address of which is, of course, 84 Char¬ 
ing Cross Road. 

Hanff (Ellen Burstyn) is trying to 
gain an education by reading the great 
works, and Frank Doel, the bookstore’s 
chief salesman (Joseph Maher), is the 
man who finds them for her. A relation¬ 
ship of sorts develops. Britain is still suf¬ 
fering from postwar rationing, and she 
sends packages of food, which are shared 
by the other four employees. Some of 
them also join in the correspondence, tell¬ 
ing about their lives and their families, 
and Hanff chats them up from her 95th 
Street apartment. 

And that, alas, is all there is. Even 


good acting by Burstyn, Maher and the 
rest of the company cannot create a play 
where none exists. The dialogue is some¬ 
times unbearably cloying. Hanff is given 
to saying things like “thou varlet,” but ex¬ 
cept for the fact that she is single, Roose- 
Evans tells almost nothing about her, far 
less than he reveals about her friends in 
England. Does she have a love life? Not a 
word. Does she ever leave her apartment? 
Again, scarcely a syllable. Has she ever 
explored one of Manhattan’s secondhand 
bookstores? Apparently not. There are 
other puzzles, one being why the play has 
run a year in London, and by the end of 
the evening, many in the audience may 
think they have been sent to the wrong 
address. —By Gerald Clarke 


Tuned In 


BREAKFAST WITH LES AND BESS 
by Lee Kalcheim 

T ypical morning at the Dischingers’. 

A strange young man wanders 
about in his shorts; he’s the Navy ensign 
whom Daughter Shelby has married af¬ 
ter two days’ acquaintance. The phone 
lings; it is Son David explaining that he 
just drove the family car into the Cen¬ 
tral Park lake. In the living room their 
parents are doing their radio show live; 
they must pretend that domestic crises 
are stopped at the door, like tieless men 
trying to get into “21.” After all. Prin¬ 
cess Grace is going to call any minute 
now from Monaco for an “eggsglusive” 
interview. 

The time is 1961, when there actual¬ 
ly were air-wave couples like Les and 
Bess observing the absurd convention 
that breakfast was a time for smiley 
voices instead of burned toast and re¬ 
viewing comedies like this. Nowadays, 
when the shows that used to be off- 
Broadway are on the main stem, and 
Broadway shows are running in the lit¬ 
tle houses, things like this open less glit- 
zily. But the formula is as ever: one set, 
six characters, some brisk banter and a 
simple conflict in values bobbing along 
the sparkly surface. 

In this case, Les (Keith Charles) 
wants to retrieve his old happiness as a 
baseball broadcaster, while Bess (Holland 
Taylor) wants to keep climbing the celeb¬ 
rity ladder. Conceits of this sort always 
depend for their success on sending the 
audience out whistling their moral codes, 
but Lee Kalcheim is an amiable writer 
with a gift for constructing tight comic 
spots for Taylor and Charles to battle in 
and out of. The actress makes a tough 
lady sympathetic; the actor is a canny 
counterpuncher. Together they reinvent 
that splendid theatrical institution, the 
unhappy marriage, that no playwright 
looking for laughs should ever put 
asunder. — ByBMmd&hlickal 
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Behavior 


The Hollowing off America 

Reindustrialization may have to begin at home 


T om Wolfe discovered the Me decade 
in the ’70s, and Historian Christopher 
Lasch deplored the “culture of narcis¬ 
sism." Now Sociologist Amitai Etzioni, 
looking at much the same evidence, sees 
the “hollowing of America"—the wide¬ 
spread search for self-fulfillment is crip¬ 
pling the family, the schools and other in¬ 
stitutions that mediate between the 
individual and the state. 

Etzioni’s new book. An Immod¬ 
est Agenda: Rebuilding America Be¬ 
fore the 21st Century (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.; $26.95), sees the 
“ego-centered mentality" as 
the chief villain, rooted in Ameri¬ 
can individualism but disastrously 
pushed along by the counterculture 
and self psychologies of Abraham 
Maslow and others. The author. 

White House senior adviser for one 
year under Jimmy Carter, is cur¬ 
rently director of the influential 
Center for Policy Research and 
professor at George Washington 
University. He argues that attitudes 
unleashed since the '60s have so 
corroded American life that no po- ~ . 
litical or economic renewal is pos- JL 
sible unless those attitudes are W [ 
changed. 

Etzioni cites Pollster Daniel 
Yankelovich, who found that 17% 
of Americans are deeply committed 
to a philosophy of self-fulfillment— 5 

a feeling that ego needs, sensation \ 
and excitement take priority over 
work and the needs of others, in- 
eluding spouse and children. An¬ 
other 63%, whom Etzioni calls “the 
ambivalent majority," embrace the 
self-centered philosophy in varying 
degrees. “That they also hold on to 
old beliefs is important," he says, 

“but it does not belie the fact that 
80% of Americans have been af¬ 
fected by the new mentality." "Ch 

Among Etzioni's other salient trust 
points; 

► Emphasis on the “quality of life" 
and interesting experiences over careers 
and status has wrought a retreat from 
work, a widespread inability to defer grat¬ 
ification, and a misuse of the environmen¬ 
tal movement to thwart the economic 
development that America desperately . 
needs. 

► Romantic attitudes toward schooling, 
such as the ideas of John Holt and the 
misapplication of the ideas of Jean Piaget, 
produce passive, unstructured classrooms 
fLlled with children who lack self-disci¬ 
pline. The notion that children are self- 
educators, always eager to learn, has con- 
overted many teachers into what Holt 


called “travel agents." Etzioni estimates 
that roughly a third of the schools inflict 
psychic harm on pupils. “These schools," 
he says, “do little to develop underdevel¬ 
oped personalities and quite often provide 
opportunities for further maladjustment." 
► In the age of ego, marriage is often less 
an emotional bonding than a breakable 
alliance between self-seeking individuals. 
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The proportion of married couples in the 
population decreased by an average of 
.4% a year in the late ’60s; by the late '70s 
the rate of decline rose to an average of 
1.05%> a year. “If the nuclear family con¬ 
tinued to be dismembered at the same ac¬ 
celerating rate," says Etzioni, “by the 
year 2008 there would not be a single 
American family left." But he expects 
“some major social force to change the 
present course, if only because no com¬ 
plex society has ever survived without a 
nuclear family." 

The first step, he thinks, is to sweep 
aside the antifamily propaganda and the 


careless idea that skimping on child care 
is acceptable if the reduced time spent is 
“quality time." and that children are so 
resilient that divorce rarely harms them. 
The fragmentary sociological studies on 
such children, he says, “suggest that at 
least for significant numbers of the chil¬ 
dren of divorced parents, considerable 
and lasting psychic damage is caused." 
He suggests that divorce be granted only 
after a “cooling off" period, and laments 
the fact that droves of women have joined 
the labor force with little attention to the 
children left behind at home. “The par¬ 
enting industry is woefully shorthanded," 
he says. “This is not an argument 
for women to stay home to do the 
I parenting, but for someone to do 
1 more of it." 

I As an individualistic nation, he 

says. America is more susceptible to 
psychological than social analysis. 

I But carelessness about rules and 

11 mores, he insists, can shred the so¬ 

cial contract. 

To sustain a social law or rule, 
J I Etzioni says, violations must be 

1 kept rare, usually below the 2% lev- 

1 el. When the rate of violations rises 

I to 30% or higher—violent crime 

I in poor neighborhoods, tax cheat¬ 

ing, fraud and abuses at nursing 
homes—those who still bother to 
obey the laws begin to feel foolish. 
One common political game, he 
says, must be slopped: keeping laws 
„ on the books to please conserva- 

* lives, and ignoring enforcement 

* ( e.g ., marijuana, gambling) to 

' please others. Even minor rules and 

[ mores, when routinely unenforced, 

promote disrespect and social disin- 
tegration. The New York Times 
has reported what everyone already 
knows: a surprising number of driv¬ 
ers now routinely go through red 
H lights and stop signs. “Rules in gen- 
I eral," he writes, “from speeding 
I and double parking to paying taxes, 
^ should either be dropped or more 
widely enforced," 

INE, INC Etzioni’s book is organized like 
He a college text, and is such a brisk 
way romp through America’s problems 
that many may find it glib. Har¬ 
vard Sociologist David Riesman. 
who calls Etzioni “able," says, “He is a 
quick study. That is his hazard." 

Nevertheless, the author adroitly tots 
up the social and economic costs of the 
egoistic search for the one true self. Says 
Etzioni: “The outlook on the world that is 
central to industrialization is hardly a 
passive orientation, accepting of fate, nor 
one indifferent to wealth, preoccupied 
with inner values or inner self." And that 
basic message is likely to have impact: if 
America wants to reindustrialize, it must 
first do something about the leftover 
flower-power attitudes that get in 
the way. —By John Leo 
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Marc Slmont’s instrumentalists prepare to make beautiful music in Karla Kuskln’s The Philharmonic Gets Dressed 



Books 


A Short Shelf of Tall Tales 


Fifteen volumes appeal to the senses of humor and wonder 


ill left the fairy tales lying on the floor 
I of the nursery," wrote G.K. Chester¬ 
ton, “and I have not found any books so 
sensible since." Graham Greene put it an¬ 
other way: “The influence of early books 
is profound. So much of the future lies on 
the shelves." 



Margaret 

Tire Fox 


Lane's 


Those shelves are now crowded with 
volumes ostensibly aimed at the future but 
in fact trained on another target: the wal¬ 
lets of large people with small children in 
mind. This year, as before, only a handful 
of juvenalia is worth a second 
look. Yet that look can last a 
lifetime: 

The Philharmonic Gets 
Dressed (Harper & Row; 

$10.50) is one of those rare col¬ 
laborations to which the word 
classic instantly adheres. Kar¬ 
la Kuskin, author of 27 exem¬ 
plary children's books, had an 
inspired idea: Why not follow 
an orchestra as it prepares for 
performance, not in the pit, but 
two hours ahead of time? Flut¬ 
ists and cellists, horn players 
and harpists, men and women 
climb in and out of tubs and 
showers, underwear and outer¬ 
wear, cabs and buses, on their 


way to the place where, at the finale, they 
make the most beautiful music this side of 
Carnegie Hall. Under the baton of Illus¬ 
trator Marc Simont, every player is treat¬ 
ed as an individual and set wittily on the 
pages like notes on a staff of Mozartean 
melody. 

Chuck Jones is a newcomer to the ju¬ 
venile genre, but in his field, cartoon ani¬ 
mation, he is second only to Disney. 

Here, Jones has abandoned Bugs 
Bunny and Roadrunner for Rikki-tlkkl- 
tavi and The White Seal (Ideals; $4 95 
each). Part of the success of these slim 
volumes lies in Jones' choice of collabo¬ 
rator: a spellbinder named Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling, who spins haunting yarns of a cobra¬ 
slaying mongoose and an arctic mammal 
growing from naive pup to leader of the 
pack. But most of the credit must go to the 
illustrator-magician who makes 90-year- 
old stories as immediate as the dreams of 
youth. 

“We all talked the hunches over,/ up 
and down and through and through./ We 
argued and we barg-ued!/ We decided 
what to do." The jingling verse of Hunches 
In Bunches (Random House; $5.95) could 
come only from the prescription pad of 
Dr. Seuss (a.k.a. Theodor Geisel). At 78, 

Geisel retains his unique ability to wrap a 
concept in clothing. This time he portrays 
hunches, tempting the indecisive protago- 

Demons pop up, people vanish In Edward Gorey’s The Dwindling Party 



An unlikely meeting In Blllout’s Squid A Spider 






nist away from his homework. The good 
doctor is an eye-and-ear specialist; his in¬ 
fectious rhymes are meant to be read 
aloud. 

The pop-up is a hybrid: part book, 
part toy. In The Dwindling Party (Random 
House; $8.95), Edward Gorey’s gothic 
farce matches the designs of his kidnap¬ 
ing bats and boat-swallowing moats. The 
very young may not get some 
of the puns at Hickyacket Hall, 
but the MacFizzet family, who 
disappear when the readers 
pull various tabs, provide hours 
of amusement even for chil¬ 
dren who have not yet worked 
their way to z. 

The fox is synonymous 
with cunning in tales as far 
apart as Aesop’s and Thur- 
ber's. But what is the animal 
really like? Margaret Lane's 
The Fox (Dial; $9.95 > is a docu¬ 
mentary, full of facts and in¬ 
sights, demonstrating that the 
animal lives up (and down) to 
its reputation. As the author 
discloses the secret life of Rey- 
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Usbeth Zwerger’s Gift of the Magi 

nard, she scatters some surprises: dogs 
probably kill more sheep than foxes do; 
foxes are secret suburbanites, sharing the 
contents of the garbage can with rac¬ 
coons . Kenneth Lilly illuminates the 
manuscript with meticulously detailed 
closeups accurate to the last, wicked grin. 

T he fox as pure villain is on display in 
Doctor Do Soto (Farrar, Straus A Gi¬ 
roux; $11.95). William Steig is a septuage¬ 
narian whose stories seem to grow young¬ 
er with every effort. In his newest book, 
he follows the adventures of an altruistic 
mouse dentist, Dr. De Soto, who accepts a 
highly dangerous and extremely toothy 
patient. The fox, acting timid, tries to out- 
mouse Dr. De Soto. But the rodent soon 
outfoxes the patient by employing a bit of 
orthodontia. The heroics should reassure 
anyone due for a six-month checkup or a 
set of braces. 

When he is not cartooning for The 
New Yorker, James Stevenson draws for 
children: nine of his own, plus the thou¬ 
sands of Stevensonians who fell in 
love with more than a dozen previous "* ount 
books. For The Baby Uggi Are Hatch¬ 
ing (Greenwillow; $9.50) he adds a 
dash of Lear to Jack Prelutsky's hi¬ 
larious nonsense verse about the 
Sneepies (“... lying in a pile,/ are 
still and silent all the while./ They 
stay beside my underwear .../ I 
wonder why they like it there.”), the 
Smasheroo, the Dreary Dreeze, the 
Flotterzott and other beings unmen¬ 
tioned by zoologists but familiar to 
any child in a darkened room. 

Black American folklore is the 
source of Margot Zemach’s Jake and 
Honeybunch Go to Heaven ( Farrar, 

Straus A Giroux: $13.95). Jake, a la¬ 
borer, lives near a town appropriate¬ 
ly called Hard Times. Honeybunch is 
A mulet with a disposition that belies 
name. One evening the pair run | 


:i ' 


into a freight train and wind up on the ence an absolut 

Glory Road to the Pearly Gates. Ze- lute shower coi 

mach’s mural-like paintings create a mid- the islands are 

night world of green pastures, good food avarice. Only t 

and celestial jazz. After the requisite tan- rescue them frc 

trum, even Honeybunch sees the light: the miliar tale is si 

brilliance of the moon and all the stars panoramic art' 

that Jake hangs up every night for even JOrg Steiner. C 

the poorest sharecroppers—and the lands seem th 

smallest readers—to enjoy. huge pictures ( 

The tale of moral instruction is mak- people have a S 
ing a comeback. Exhibit A: Help! Let Me “He alway 
Out! (Houghton Mifflin; $8.95). In this psy- surprise/ To en 

chological fantasy, Hugo learns to throw rub his eyes.” S 

his voice. The disembodied sound has a say about the n 

life of its own, like Gogol's nose, appear- O. Henry . Non< 

ing on the moon, at the circus and even at more notice tha 

school, where it spouts wisdom like “Alas- gebauer; $11.95 

ka is the President of Brazil.” David Lord ate to the 

Porter’s whimsical prose and David Ma- proacl 

caulay’s antic drawings combine to ^ Ion 

sustain an air of credible lunacy to V jAuj loc 

the indisputable punch line: “Be careful y* h ei 

what you throw away. You might wairtD \ has pav 
it back, one day.” « JJ chase i 

“The characters .Vi 

took the bit in their 
teeth; all at once they 
became detached 
from the flat paper, 
they turned their 

backs on me and The star of Chuck Jones' The White Seal 
walked off bodily.” 

The speaker is Robert Louis Stevenson; With two pi 
the story is Kidnapped (Scribners; $17.95). of Abdul Gasai 
As young David Balfour seeks his rightful Chris Van Alls! 
inheritance in the Scottish Highlands, his ing master of 
adventures indeed assume a sudden verve, tion. In his t 
Like last year’s Treasure Island . this re- (Houghton Mi£ 

print is an ideal restoration. Most of the style far outdisl 

rare and splendid illustrations by N.C. asleep and abn 
Wyeth are not copies from the first edi- in a second floo 
tion; they have been brilliantly repro- show: the head 
duced from the original paintings. ue of Liberty, tl 

In a time beyond history, on two rock- of Mount Rush 
bound islands, live The Sea People George Washin, 
(Schocken; $14.95). The Greater Island is up. Reading tl 
ruled by a king, the Lesser one by an old, watching a mi 

blind oracle. Peace reigns until the king scenery. Van A 

decides to move a red sunstone. Once the vice worn with 
rock is disturbed, the Sea People experi- are the stuff of c 

tations of v 

Rushmore talks In Van Allsburg's Ben’s Dream like ;r ; t evc 




ence an absolute shower of gold. But abso¬ 
lute shower corrupts absolutely, and soon 
the islands are threatened by pride and 
avarice. Only the old man’s wisdom can 
rescue them from themselves ... This fa¬ 
miliar tale is saved from banality by the 
panoramic artwork of J5rg Muller and 
JOrg Steiner. Gull’s-eye views of the is¬ 
lands seem three-dimensional, and the 
huge pictures of ancient machinery and 
people have a Shakespearean sweep. 

“He always worked a triple-hinged 
surprise/ To end the scene and make one 
rub his eyes.” So wrote Poet Vachel Lind¬ 
say about the master of the trick ending, 
O. Henry . None of his stories has received 
more notice than The Gift of the Magi (Neu- 
gebauer; $11.95); none is more appropri- 

g ieason. As Christmas ap¬ 
is, a young bride with 
, luxuriant hair sells her 
s to buy a watch fob for 
tusband. He, meanwhile, 
led his timepiece to pur- 
set of combs. Lisbeth 
Zwerger’s biting line 
and soft, evocative 
palette illuminate the 
characters with an 
aura of a gaslit no¬ 
bility, and burnish an 
»' The White Seal antique until it 
shines. 

With two previous books. The Garden 
of Abdul Gasazi and last year’s Jumanji, 
Chris Van Allsburg has become the reign¬ 
ing master of black-and-white illustra¬ 
tion. In his third work, Ben’s Dream 
(Houghton Mifflin; $8.95), the pictorial 
style far outdistances the story. Ben falls 
asleep and abruptly finds himself awash 
in a second flood. Only the tops of things 
show: the head and shoulders of the Stat¬ 
ue of Liberty, the tip of Big Ben, the peak 
of Mount Rushmore, where the bust of 
George Washington finally wakes the boy 
up. Reading this dream is a little like 
watching a musical and whistling the 
scenery. Van Allsburg’s narrative is a de¬ 
vice worn with overuse. But the drawings 
are the stuff of collectors’ items: represen¬ 
tations of what the world would look 

_like if it ever rained again for 40 days 

and 40 nights. 

Flood II also seeps through Squid 
A Spider (Prentice-Hall; $10.95). 
Guy Billout imagines the passenger 
list for a new ark: 800,000 insects; 
8,580 birds; 6,000 reptiles. On the 
way, he renders the fauna with his 
dazzling high-tech style. The text 
brims with trivia guaranteed to hyp¬ 
notize the young: crocodiles swallow 
stones to aid digestion; giraffes give 
birth standing up; the sperm whale 
can hold its breath for an hour. No il¬ 
lustration is more comically apropos 
than the one of St. Nicholas pulled by 
a sole reindeer. As wolves pursue his 
sleigh, Santa diverts them by tossing 
wrapped packages overboard. After 
all, even predators deserve happy 
holidays. — By Stefan Banter 








By listening to our guests over the years 
we’ve learned a lot. 

And each time Inter-Continental opens a 
new hotel, a little more of what you said has 
refined our way of doing things. A bucket of 
ice-cubes to your room each evening at 6pm. 

A comfortable robe behind vour bathroom 
door. Express laundry and ary cleaning service, 
7 days a week. Things that go a long way 
making you feel you're staying with people 
who care. 

The luxurious Pavilion Inter-Continental in 
Singapore is now open, incorporating all we 
have teamed. 

As soon as you enter our hotel vou will » 
discover a world of difference. Tne spacious I 
Atrium Lobby is a unique architectural £ 
showpiece. Natural light streams down 
from the roof onto the cascading plants. 

Surrounding the lobby are a selection of 
exclusive shops bearing the best names in 
fashion. 


One more thing we have learned is that 
restaurants are very important to you. 

To that end we nave recreated, within 
the hotel, Maxim’s de Paris, complete with 
“Belle Epoquc decor, superlative service and, 
of course, cuisine that has become a legend. 


THE *8 

PAVILION i 

INTER? CONTINENTAL 

SINGAPORE * 

l CuKjKkn ftotd, Singapore 1024 , * 

Td: 7U S88B, Tdn: RSl?248 SfNlHC altC 


We have also appointed 3 master chefs from 
Hong Kong for tne Summer Palace, one of the 
region's finest Cantonese restaurants. And the 
Tea Garden, our informal restaurant, is 
already the meeting place of Singapore around 
the clock. 

The Business Centre provides every ameniry 
for the execunve away from his office. From a 
full secretarial service to 24-hour telex operanon. 

Our deluxe guestrooms and suites are 
decorated in pastels to give you a peaceful 
residential feeling. 

Next time you're in Singapore, well welcome 
you at The Pavilion Inter-Continental. After all, 

L we may learn something more, because we 
never stop listening. 

For reservations, please contact any 
Inter-Continental hotel, Inter-Continental 
sales office, Pan American Airways, major 
airlines or your favourite travel agent. 

The Pavilion Inter-Continental. You may find 
alternatives but never comparisons. 



How Fares 
the World? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa 
tion, Law, Religion 
Science, Sport, Theater 
Economy and Business 
People, Medicine 
Music, Television, Mod 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
of the World. 


Cinema 



Kyle and Clint Eastwood take a break from the long road In Honkytonk Man 


Plain Song 

HONKYTONK MAN 
Directed by Clint Eastwood 
Screenplay by Clancy Carlile 

H ere is what Red Stovall has: a numer¬ 
ous family whose farm is turning to 
dust, an inexplicable Lincoln convertible, 
a guitar, an invitation to audition for the 
Grand Ole Opry and a case of tuberculo¬ 
sis teetering on the brink of the terminal. 

Here is what Red Stovall does not 
have: money, smarts or any reliable abili¬ 
ty to keep that fine car out of the ditch or 
even on the right side of the road, espe¬ 
cially all the way from Oklahoma to 
Nashville for his tryout. 

Here is what Red Stovall needs: to 
make one last run at elusive immortality, 
or, anyway, wider recognition than he can 
get singing in roadhouses and passing the 
hat. He could also use a driver who can 
keep both him and his car on the straight 
and narrow until he can keep his appoint¬ 
ment with a modest destiny. Seems as 
though his nephew Whit, a skinny boy of 
14, but watchfully wise for his age and an 
ace wheelman, might fill the bill. 

Out of such simple materials and a 
plot line that stretches toward the horizon 
as direct and uncomplicated as an old 
county trunk blacktop, Clint Eastwood 
has fashioned a marvelously unfashion¬ 
able movie, as quietly insinuating as one 
of Red's honky-tonk melodies. It is a 
guileless tribute not only to plain values of 
plain people in Depression America, but 
also to the sweet spirit of country-and- 
uestern music before it got all duded up 
for the urban cowboys. As both actor and 
director, Eastwood has never been more 
laconic than he is in this film. If it reminds 


one of anything it is neither Dirty Harry 
nor Every Which Way but Loose, two of 
Eastwood's most popular pictures, but 
Bronco Billy, although it disdains the 
farce and romance of that underappreci¬ 
ated movie. 

The pair's adventures on the road (ac¬ 
companied most of the way by John 
Mclntire, playing Whit's grandpa) are 
more in the nature of inconveniences than 
high drama. There are encounters with a 
cranky bull and a mean-minded con man 
who owes Red money, an interlude in a 
cathouse, and, most persistent, a girl 
named Marlene (Alexa Kenin), who has 
all the spunk she needs to become the 
singing star she dreams of being. Too bad 
she can’t carry a tune. 

That’s all right, though. It is persis¬ 
tence, rather than big talent or bold- 
stroke heroism, that Honkytonk Man 
wants to celebrate. If there is a certain 
amiable reserve about the way the movie 
states the knothead's case in its early pas¬ 
sages, that only makes its conclusion the 
more gripping. For by the time Red and 
Whit make Nashville, Red is too sick to 
appear live on the Opry. His last chance 
to leave a legacy is to cut an album of his 
songs, and he almost literally sings his 
lungs out doing it. If there are any people 
left who doubt Eastwood’s accomplish¬ 
ment as a screen actor, they had better 
come around for this lesson in underplay¬ 
ing a long, strong scene. It is obviously a 
skill he imparted one way or another to 
his co-star. As Whit, Kyle Eastwood plays 
a boy the way his father plays a man, with 
a sort of uninsistent integrity that wastes 
neither words nor emotions. In a season 
when everyone suffers the tyranny of the 
sentimental, one feels a special gratitude 
for people who do not know the meaning 
of the word cute. — WyRtchm^Schtckei 
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Few video cassette recorder x . ^ 
to look inside their machines, 
their technology and design aren't realty onJ& pg? 
industry leaders. At National, we want you to took] 
because that’s just where you’ll see what’s made us a recog¬ 
nized leader in video recorder engineering and production. 

Look inside our new, super-convenient front-loading 
NV-777 and discover the quartz-locked, direct drive video 
head cylinder motor that delivers an incredible 99.999% 
rotational accuracy. And please pay special attention to the 
chassis. It’s a rugged one-piece unit die-cast from a light¬ 
weight aluminum alloy chosen especially for its resistance 
to metal fatigue and temperature changes. These are but 
two examples of National's original video technology- 
technology that means sharp, rock steady picture quality 
year after year. 

Look at the outside of the NV-777, and you'll see a hand¬ 
some, compact, front-loading design that fits perfectly into 
a standard audio components rack. And when it comes to 
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p ... iS^fero'#, fnctucflng: tape-in 
;4-prograiti timer; One-touch Timer Record 
TR); cue and review at 9 times normal speed; variable 
(f/Sth to 1/30th normal speed) super-fine slow-motion; 
super still and super still advance; ( 

surely see why. 




Unlike ordinary still modes 
National s super still delivers 
a completely vibration tree 
picture with no interference 
or noise bar A threenead - 
instead of the usual two 
cylinder motor is the secret 
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N National 

National, Panasonic and Technics are the of Matsushita Electric. 












The refugee 
problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 
you think so. 



UNHCR if ihe Office of the United You can show your solidarity with 

Nations High Commissioner for Refugees people in need by supporting the voluntary 
Our job is to co-ordinate the world* refugee organisations in your country 
wide voluntary efforts to solve refugee They don't ask your help to support 

problems. refugees forever and ever. 

To give the rights of man back to They need your help to make refugees 

refugees The right to work, to education self-supporting 

Freedom of religion Identity papers Living a useful, peaceful and happy life 

Tnvel documents. Legal protection somewhere in the world Just as you do 

United Nations High Commissioner for RefugMs. 


I Stickup _ 

/ 48 HRS. 

/ Directed by Walter Hill 
Screenplay by Roger Spottiswoode, 
Walter Hill\ Larry Grass and 
Steven E. de Souza 

T his movie is like one of those new 
glues that are propped up near the 
cash register at the hardware store: it 
promises to bond two entirely incompati¬ 
ble substances forever. And as with the 
exotic epoxies, you know what will hap¬ 
pen even as you shell out your cash; the 
job is going to fall apart the minute you 
look at it too hard. 

The disparate elements that the film 
makers are trying to slick together for 
48 Hrs. are a tough white cop with the 
soul of a beer barrel (Nick Nolte) and a 
jivey black con with the spirit of a pea¬ 
cock (Eddie Murphy of Saturday Night 
Live.) The former springs the latter 
from prison believing he can help trace 
a psychopathic former associate who 
has become a cop killer. There ensues a 
long, often well-staged but improbable 
chase through San Francisco. The se¬ 
quence is enlivened by some reasonably 
well-written dialogue, as if Director Hill 
had revived The Odd Couple and told 
Felix and Oscar to go ahead and talk 
dirty if they want to. 

The stars are cool and funny in these 
passages. But in the reach for psychic 
novelty, the script exceeds its grasp on 
persuasive reality. Nei¬ 
ther jokes nor fast, flashy 
action can completely dis¬ 
tract audiences from the 
failure to establish an au¬ 
thentic, rather than a 
purely conventional con¬ 
nection between Nolte 
and Murphy. 

And when they fall 
to fisticuffs, as inevitably 
they must (in movies like Eddie Murphy 
this it is only by fighting 
that men can become 
friends), the whole pic¬ 
ture begins to come 
apart. The brawny Nolte 
looks as if he could blow 
the willowy Murphy 
away with one punch. 

But the brawl ends in 
an obviously fixed draw, 
and a suspicion that ev¬ 
erything else is equally Nick Nolte 
rigged begins to nag. The 
uncaring mind begins to wander ques- 
tioningly toward many a dubious plot 
point. Where did the bad guys get hold 
of a city bus for a getaway? And what 
good do they think the clumsy thing is 
going to do them anyway? There can be 
no doubts on one matter, however: as 
the psychopath who causes all the trou¬ 
ble, James Remar gives the year's scari¬ 
est performance. —AS. 
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W ally Herbert, explorer extraordinary, 
in leading his team over the North 
Pole to complete the first transarctic crossing, 
showed what's needed for sucessful exploration. 
Planning. Innovation. Resourcefulness. 

That’s also what’s needed for success 
in international business where the search 
is always on for new routes to finance invest¬ 
ment and new ways to meet market needs 
around the world. 

The HongkongBank Group — which 
includes the Mercantile Bank — has been 
operating in India as an international bank 
since 1853. In that time, we’ve developed 
a special expertise in trade between 

CONSOLIPATED ASSETS 

i ’ 


India and the rest of the world. 

Intimate knowledge of India, 
backed by The HongkongBank Group’s 
superb communications network, gives 
Mercantile Bank a lead in the abilirv to 
respond effectively and speedily, at both 
local and international levels. 

With more than 900 offices in 
53 countries and particular strengths 
in Asia, the Middle East, Europe and the 
Americas, The HongkongBank Group can 
give you access to a range of financial 
services which will help you not only to 
explore, but to succeed. 

Talk to us now at our Bombay 
Office, 52-60 Mahatma Gandhi Road 
Bombay 400 023, India . Telex 011-2223, 
Telephone: Main Office (022) 274921 or 
Merchant Banking Division (022) 255621 

AT 31 DECEMBER .1981 


HongkongBank 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking C orporation 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 
Member of The HongkongBank Group. 
Branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Vlsakhapatnam. 

Serving India. Worldwide. 

EXCEED US$ 5 3. B ILLION. 




TIME 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FORM 


□ Moving? Check this box. Add your magazine label and name and ad¬ 
dress below. Airmail to: TIME Magazine, Central Post Office Box 88, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

□ Subscribing? Check this box. Also check □ new or □ renewal. Give 
name and address below. Mail coupon with payment according to list 
below. 


Please attach magazine label here, list new ad¬ 
dress below, and mail six to eight weeks before 
you move. If you are receiving duplicate copies 
of TIME, please send both labels. Or if you have 
a question about your subscription, attach la¬ 
bel here and clip this form to your letter. 


Namo (BLOCK LETTERS, please) (first) 


(last) 


Address 


City Country Postcode 


Subscription rates and remitting addresses. 

(Payment must accompany order.) 


BURMA (1 yr. US$ 40), c/o Trade Corporation 
No. (9), P.O. Box 1387, 550-552 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon 

HONG KONG (1 yr, HK$ 260), TIME Magazine, 
1011 Prince’s Building, Hong Kong 


Pakistan, Local Office, Karachi, along with their 
subscription order cards.) 

PHILIPPINES (1 yr, 416 pesos), c/o Prudential 
Bank, Malate Branch, San Martin Building, 1560 
A. Mabini, Ermita, Metro Manila 


INDIA (1 yr. Rs 676), c/o Bank of America NT 
and SA, Bombay Branch, P.O. Box 10080, Bom¬ 
bay 400 021 

INDONESIA (1 yr. RP 36,400), P.T. Gunung 
Agung (LTD), Kwitang 8, P.O. Box 145, Jakarta 

JAPAN (1 yr, 13,000 yen), TIME Magazine, Cen¬ 
tral Post Office Box 88, Tokyo 


SINGAPORE (1 yr, S$ 104.00), c/o C. R. Dasar- 
atha Raj Private Ltd., 126 Race Course Road, 
P.O. Box 257, Singapore 0821 

SRI LANKA (1 yr, Rs 624), c/o Bank of Ceylon, 
P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

TAIWAN (1 yr, NT$ 1716), c/o Formosan Maga¬ 
zine Press Ltd., P.O. Box 65, Taipei 


KOREA (1 yr, 31,200 won), c/o Universal Publi- THAILAND (1 yr. B 1144), c/o Narada Interna- 
cations Agency, C.P.O. Box 1380. Seoul tional Co., Ltd., G.P.O. Box 1786, Bangkok 


MALAYSIA (1 yr. M$ 104.00). c/o C. R. Dasar- 
atha Raj (M) Sdn. Berhad. 98 Jalan Brickfields. 
Kuala Lumpur 09-04 


NEPAL (1 yr, US$ 52.00), c/o Sandesh Griha, 69 
Bangemudha. Kathmandu-12 
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Cinema 


Coaching Failure 

THAT CHAMPIONSHIP SEASON 
Directed and Written by Jason Miller 

S ometimes it is a mistake to get too 
close to a play. On the stage. That 
Championship Season worked partly be¬ 
cause there are no close-ups in the theater, 
partly because of the pleasure provided by 
the interaction of good performers work¬ 
ing their way down court, passing some 
pretty fast and artful dialogue around be¬ 
tween them. But in adapting his Pulitzer- 
prizewinning play about a high school bas¬ 
ketball team's 24th reunion with the coach 
under whom it won the state title, Jason 
Miller is fouled by the imperatives of the 
film medium. The intimacy of the tight 
shot tends to expose the characters' sad life 
stories, since the big win is a tissue of 
cliches. Millei 's busy direction keeps iso¬ 
lating each player, breaking up the daz¬ 
zling and distracting team moves he had 



Coach Mltchum and team In Season 


Fouling out in a new medium . 

written for the play. In these circum¬ 
stances, the crises and revelations of the 
evening (one teammate is having an affair 
with another's wife, several are involved in 
municipal corruption, and, of course, there 
is the standard drunk, the standard failure 
and the standard terminal illness to grap¬ 
ple with) appear not as home truths but 
mere dramatic inventions. Finally a stale, 
locker-room odor begins to arise from a 
work that has nothing more on its mind 
than yet another attack on small-town 
bourgeois values. 

It is not surprising that the most iso¬ 
lated character (Martin Sheen’s alcoholic) 
appears in the best light. His deflating 
cynicism scores even when it sails in from 
outside one of Miller’s shots, as it some¬ 
times peculiarly does. The coach is played 
hard by Robert Mitchum, whose wise and 
cynical presence just does not suit a man 
living on nostalgia and dead ideas. The 
rest of the solid cast includes Bruce Dern, 
Stacy Reach and Paul Sorvino, who have 
their moments. But these never add up to 
persuasive performances. — ML 
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Whether you’re a priceless painting or a 
prize horse, an imperial cognac or a famous 
racing car team you'll find Air France Cargo 
Class the quickest and most efficient way 
to travel the world. Our world-wide net¬ 
work of specially trained Cargo technicians 


and specially designed Cargo services 
will make the most complicated Cargo 
problems plane and simple. 

Air France can Cargo cars, carpets, 
carrots, caribous, caravans, caramels, 
cardigans, carburetors, Carravagios or 


anything else to Karachi, Caracas, Cairo 
or anywhere else. 

So next time you have a Cargo headache, 
why not do a bit of plane thinking. 
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Letters 


Soviet Helmsman 

To the Editors: 

Dream on, Pollyanna. Yuri Andropov 
[Nov. 22] is another xenophobe who will 
provide the cutting edge for the Soviet 
scythe of oppression. 

Don Klein 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Many in the West think Andropov 
has pro-Western leanings. But remember, 
he was once boss of the Soviet secret po¬ 
lice. He did not get where he is by having 
pro-Western sympathies. 

Michael Ganz 
Dallas 



To put down Andropov’s collection of 
books and records, which run to Jacque¬ 
line Susann and Chubby Checker, as one 
of poor taste is symptomatic of the blind¬ 
ness that characterizes our Soviet watch¬ 
ing. The items that Andropov has ac¬ 
quired provide an answer to the question. 
What do Americans read and listen to? 
From the Soviets’ perspective, the masses 
are the heart and soul of a nation. It is a 
crucial question for them to ask. Our an¬ 
swer, as reflected by the Andropov collec¬ 
tion, is regrettable. 

David Ish 
San Francisco* 

It is unfortunate that President Rea¬ 
gan did not attend the Brezhnev funeral. 
At a time when our NATO partners are 
looking forward to fruitful U.S.-Soviet ne¬ 
gotiations, the President’s attendance 
would have been a signal of a commit¬ 
ment to work with the new Soviet regime. 

Leon Worden 
Valencia, Calif. 

After I read your obituary on Leonid 
Brezhnev, my tirst thoughts were that he 
was not such a had guy after all. How¬ 
ever, the details about his role in the 
bloody Afghanistan coup brought me 
back to reality. 

Danny Van Loo 
Nieuwpoort. Belgium 
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Who made Datsuns go a long way 
on just a little gas? 
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«t..NISSAN. 

That’s because Nissan has long appreciated 
the need for fuel economy. So we used all our 
technological skills to make our Datsuns operate 
as efficiently as possible. 

We reduced the friction at all sliding and 
rotating parts of their engines. We redesigned 
their drive trains to increase the efficiency of . 
transmissions, differentials and tires. 

And we gave their bodies carefully re¬ 
searched aerodynamic designs that produced 
a drag coefficient of less than 0.4. 

We even createa new ways to reduce weight 
without sacrificing strength or safety. 

In fact, our Datsun Bluebird is a perfect 
example of what we’re talking about. 

Because whether we call it Nissan or Datsun, 
the same kind of innovative technology goes 
into every car we build. 

Specifications and equipment may vary according to market. 
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The gathering to honor those who 
died in Viet Nam may have opened old 
wounds [Nov. 22], but it was necessary so 
that these wounds could heal once and for 
all. Far from being painful, the events in 
Washington elicited tenderness, love and 
understanding for the veterans and their 
families. 

Susan Gillem 
Baltimore 

It is appropriate that all those who 
died so far away for their country should 
be together on what is now the U.S.’s 
wailing wall. 

Jesse T. Westburgh 
Columbus 

The black and abstractly unorthodox 
style of the Viet Nam Veterans Memorial 
does not make it a “humiliating antiwar 
mockery.” The architecture challenges 
the glory associated with war, a miscon¬ 
ception often held by those who have nev¬ 
er fought in battle. The monument’s mo¬ 
rose, gloomy nature is consistent with the 
reality of war. 

John Geary 
San Jose, Calif. 

The below-ground-level construction 
of the Viet Nam memorial permits those 
seeking the names of loved ones to enter 
into the Valley of Death with them, 
achieving a feeling of communion and 
identification. The reflected images in the 
highly polished stone increase the sense of 
unity with those being remembered. A 
memorial of any other design could not 
capture this sensation. 

Lucile Reade 
Snohomish , Wash. 

President Reagan displayed his mis¬ 
understanding of the Nam memorial in 
his remark, “We are beginning to appre¬ 
ciate that they were fighting for a just 
cause.” The monument was not estab¬ 
lished to justify a questionable war. It 
honors those who fought and died, and 
serves as a reminder that the wounded are 
still among us. 

Barbara Hart McCarthy 

Eugene , Ore. 

Unfortunately our Government was 
not so quick to honor us as it was to send 
us. It is shameful that the monument had 
to be funded through private solicitations. 
Worse is the fact that those who ran from 
the country were pardoned before those 
who died were recognized. 

Roger E. Holman 
Pittsburgh 


Defector Disputed 

KGB Defector Vladimir Kuzichkin’s 
account of Soviet involvement in Afghan¬ 
istan [Nov. 22] is an extraordinary mix¬ 
ture of minor revelations mixed with half- 


I truths, significant omissions, distortions 
and falsities. 

His revelation that President Babrak 
Karmal was on the KGB payroll for years 
was common knowledge in Kabul. Re¬ 
ports that Mohammed Daoud conducted 
widespread slaughter, that the Afghans 
were slaughtering one another and that 
the 1978 coup overthrowing Daoud was 
arranged hastily “in desperation” from 
jail cells are false and serve a propaganda 
line that Moscow has long promoted. 

Nor did Hafizullah Amin emerge 
“from nowhere.” Long the No. 2 man in 
the Khalq faction of the Communist par¬ 
ty, Amin was the key man in organizing 
the 1978 coup and immediately emerged 
as the strongman of the Taraki regime. 
These and other questionable statements 
would not have escaped the attention of 
any high-ranking KGB officer specializing 
in the area. One is forced to wonder about 
Mr. Kuzichkin’s motives in making these 
statements. 

Rosanne Klass, Director 
Afghanistan Information Center 
Hew York City 

Prophetic Warning 

Like an Old Testament prophet, 
Deane Hinton, our Ambassador to El Sal¬ 
vador, confronted theoppressors with their 
evil [Nov. 221. He got the usual response: 
instead of repentance, a hardness of heart. 
The Salvadoran businessmen deserve the 
destruction that is coming upon them. 

Leon Schaddelee 
Benton Harbor . Mich. 


Man of the Year 

Since the criterion for selecting the 
Man of the Year is based on the impact 
an individual has on the year’s news 
events, good or bad, I nominate John 
Hinckley Jr. He showed how our judicial 
process allows a guilty person to be found 
not guilty. 

BillKlingJr. 

Huntsville . Ala. 

Margaret Thatcher, who successfully 
concluded the Falklands war, is the out¬ 
standing political leader of the West. 

D. Hartnell-Beavis 
Ibiza , Spain 

Menachem Begin and Ariel Sharon for 
their attempt to eradicate the P.L.O., the 
perpetrators of international terrorism. 

M. Roy Brenner 
Johannesburg 


Pac-Man. 


Gerald Dodge 
Denison , Iowa 
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W ally Herbert, explorer extraordinary, 
in leading his team over the North 
Pole to complete the first transarctic crossing, 
showed what’s needed for sucessful exploration. 
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That’s also what’s needed for success 
in international business where the search 
is always on for new routes to finance invest¬ 
ment and new ways to meet market needs 
around the world. 
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includes the Mercantile Bank — has been 
operating in India as an international bank 
since 1853. In that time, we’ve developed 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

D espite a political career that spans nearly two decades, Ron¬ 
ald Reagan's decision-making process remains elusive, al¬ 
most mysterious. As Senior Correspondent John Stacks says of 
the subject of this week's cover, “Rea¬ 
gan appears simple and straightfor¬ 
ward, but he is actually complicated. 

All of us want to know about how he 
works and thinks, what kinds of ad¬ 
vice he accepts and rejects, how he 
adapts to challenges and change." 

Stacks first interviewed Reagan in 
1967, not long after the former movie 
star had won the first of his two terms 
as Governor of California. Fifteen 
years later. Stacks finds that outward¬ 
ly “Reagan hasn't changed at all. He's 
a monument to constancy." 

White House Correspondent 
Douglas Brew, who has covered Rea¬ 
gan since he began campaigning for the presidency three years 
ago, spent a month researching this week's cover story. He too 
has found the President complex and occasionally impenetra¬ 
ble. Says he: “On one level, major issues, he is very predictable, 
but in his asides and small details, he is often quite surprising." 

Both correspondents were also surprised by the openness 
they found while talking to two dozen of the President’s closest 


D*VIP HUME KEHNfcHLY 



Brew, center, end Stacks interview President Reagan 


associates, from the First Lady to members of the Cabinet. 
Some eagerly ventured their own theories about Reagan's 
makeup. Others were keen to discuss, in Stacks* words, “a politi¬ 
cal touch that causes even those who disagree to second-guess 
their own wisdom." One source so warmed to the topic that a 
scheduled 45-minute interview lasted more than five hours. 

The President too was generous 
with his time. Stacks and Brew inter¬ 
viewed him on a day when he was 
completing his MX speech—and was 
hoarse besides. “But Reagan was 
characteristically gracious and pleas¬ 
ant," says Stacks. “Even as his staff 
paced the room signaling their desire 
for an end to the interview, he invited 
more and more questions." 

To give its readers a broad per¬ 
spective on modern Presidents, Time 
turned to former Time Inc. Editor-in- 
Chief Hedley Donovan, who served a 
year in the White House as a senior ad¬ 
viser to Jimmy Carter. Donovan offers 
a comprehensive commentary on the presidency. Having spent 
much of his career reflecting on nine Presidents from F.D.R. to 
the present, he also proposes the qualities that future aspirants 
should possess, not to get the job, but to do it well 
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How Rea gan Deci des 

Intense beliefs, eternal optimism and precious little adaptability 
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The tension was palpable in 
the Cabinet Room of the 
White House as David Stock- 
man passed out photocopied 
sets of his revised 1984 bud¬ 
get figures. One page was 
missing. “The Xerox ma¬ 
chine gagged on the numbers," he 
quipped. The machine had good reason. 
Stockman had put together the deepest 
cuts in social spending that the Adminis¬ 
tration could hope to coax out of Congress 
with the most optimistic assumptions it 
could make about economic growth and 
job creation, and the bottom line was still 
appalling: a fiscal 1984 deficit of about 
$155 billion. 

This was a shortfall more than twice 
as large as any recorded by a previous Ad¬ 
ministration. Worse, the ocean of red ink 
flowed not from a free-spending Demo¬ 
crat but from the most conservative Presi¬ 
dent in half a century, a politician who 
had made a near religion of fiscal auster¬ 
ity and balanced budgets. 

A hush fell over the group as all eyes 
turned to Ronald Reagan. But the Presi¬ 
dent said nothing, and his face betrayed 
no expression. After a moment or two, the 
silence became awkward. Officials rushed 
to break it by questioning Stockman about 
this obscure number or that. 

And thus, without searching discus¬ 
sion, sharp debate or a reflection of frus¬ 
tration, Reagan made one of the most 
potentially fateful decisions of his presi¬ 
dency. Barring some reversal that no 
Reaganaut who knows the boss well dares 
to expect, the President on Jan. 17 will 
submit to Congress a budget with a deficit 
roughly as large as the one envisioned by 
Stockman. To most of the top advisers 
gathered in the Cabinet Room on that 
day last month, the implications of a defi¬ 
cit of such magnitude were chillingly ob¬ 
vious: continued economic uncertainty, 
bitter battles with Congress and possible 
repudiation of the Administration at the 
polls in 1984. 


Y et there is one person who remains 
supremely confident: Ronald 
Reagan. In his mind the budget 
reflects his basic principles, and so 
it must turn out right. That is the approach 
he has taken with the major acts of his Ad¬ 
ministration—so much so that the budget 
decision, and the way in which it was 
reached, constitutes a kind of microcosm 
ofthe Reagan presidency as it approaches 
taidtetsm,, The decision illustrates not only 


the President’s views but his tempera¬ 
ment, his outlook and how he handles his 
job. It indicates, too, the strengths and 
weaknesses he will carry into the third and 
fourth years of his term and doubtless into 
a second term, if he chooses to run and is 
re-elected. For the White House has 
changed Reagan less than any other occu¬ 
pant in recent memory. 

Reagan went to Washington believ¬ 
ing he had a mandate for the principles 
and priorities he had espoused for most of 
his adult life. At home, the source of most 
evil is swollen, all-intrusive Big Govern¬ 
ment. It must be cut down, by deregula¬ 
tion and slashes in social spending and, 
above all, by reducing taxes. Abroad, the 
source of very nearly all evil is the aggres¬ 
sive and expanding Soviet Union, which 
must be faced down by a rapid buildup in 
the armed might of the U.S. 

With that as a given, all budget deci¬ 
sions follow naturally. There can be no 
thought of cutting defense spending. As 
Reagan told TIME in an interview, “De¬ 
fense cannot be looked at as a part of a 
budgetary solution. Defense must be 
looked at as to what needs to be done to 
ensure our national security." Nor can 
there be any tfimming or delay of the 
25 °A\ three-year cut in income tax rates 
that he rammed through Congress in 
1981. That reduction is too essential to the 
Reagan world view, in which taxes are 
bad and cutting them cannot be anything 
but good. 

To many critics outside the White 
House, and not a few inside, these posi¬ 
tions seem contradictory or at least sus¬ 
ceptible to being pushed too far, too fast. 
Nancy Reagan, in an interview with 
Time, defends her husband against the 
frequent charge that he decides many im¬ 
portant matters on instinct alone. Says the 
First Lady. “Some decisions are on just 
pure instinct. IButl on a lot of the terribly 
substantive ones, the budget and so on, 
you cannot go just on instinct." She adds, 
however: “He has changed his mind and 
his positions on things; whether he is 
quick enough to do it or not, 1 don't know. 
1 think . . . yes, 1 think he can be stubborn 
at times." 

In Reagan's view, his stubbornness is 
fully justified, and that introduces the sec¬ 
ond indispensable element in his outlook: 
his eternal optimism. He believes that a 
policy founded on correct principles must 
succeed, and so the deficits can only be a 
passing embarrassment that should not 
distract his Administration from its long- 


er-range goals. As he likes to tell his staff, 
“When you are up to your ass in alligators, 
you sometimes forget that we are here to 
drain the swamp." 

Reagan simply does not believe the 
forecasts of his own economists that his 
tax and defense policies are building 
enoi mous deficits into the budget for fis¬ 
cal 1984 and for many more years to 
come. He will report those forecasts to 
Congress only because by law he must. 
Reagan thinks that his tax cuts and slash¬ 
es in social spending will shortly produce 
a boom that will fund lavish military 
spending and shrink the deficits too. Eco¬ 
nomic predictions, as he has told his staff 
quite correctly, are often wrong, “so why 
not take the optimistic view?" Says one 
aide: “He is absolutely convinced that 
there will be a big recovery and that the 
economic picture in 1984 will be very con¬ 
ducive to his re-election." 

i n short, if he holds true to his princi¬ 
ples, everything will work out for the 
best, as it always has in Ronald Rea¬ 
gan's world. “He is an optimist. My 
God, is he an optimist!" exclaims a subor¬ 
dinate. Reagan's cheery outlook is so 
deeply rooted that it regularly cracks the 
critical doubts of his staff. Says one Cabi¬ 
net officer, discussing the current econom¬ 
ic bind: “I don't see how he can get out of it, 
but 1 wouldn’t be surprised if he does." 

This innate optimism has enabled 
Reagan to carry lightly the burdens of his 
office. The presidency has aged other men 
decades in years. Reagan’s face is still 
rosy, and if he has more wrinkles, they are 
not particularly noticeable. For a man of 
71, he is in remarkable physical condi¬ 
tion. The most prominent change since 
Inauguration Day is not the scar left by a 
would-be assassin's bullet in March 1981 
but the 1 Vi in. of new muscle added to his 
chest by daily workouts with a weight ma¬ 
chine in the White House family quarters. 
Says Presidential Assistant Richard Dar- 
man: “He is fantastically resilient." 

Nancy insists that Reagan does wor¬ 
ry. specifically now about the budget. Says 
the First Lady: “You sense a preoccupa¬ 
tion. Sometimes he’ll talk about it and 
sometimes he won’t." To just about every¬ 
body else, though, the President seems as 
breezily affable as ever and in fact ap¬ 
pears to be enjoying the job. “He is at 
peace with himself," says White House 
Chief of Staff James Baker. 

For all of Reagan's sense of conserva¬ 
tive mission, his ego appears oddly de- 
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P U ca m tag economic tesuce with Me C abin et _ 

Says a White House aide about the man in the Oval Office: 
“He is an optimist. My God, is he an optimist /" 


tached from his office: his career as a 
movie actor and Governor of California 
gave him enough of a sense of accom¬ 
plishment that he did not need the presi¬ 
dency to consider himself a success. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he shows no trace of the driven 
behavior that manifested itself in Richard 
Nixon s dark humors. Lyndon Johnson’s 
frequent tirades and Jimmy Carter’s ago¬ 
nizing self-doubt. Reagan feels no need to 
brood alone over decisions. Says Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver: “1 think it 
is interesting that he does not have a hide- 
I away office like Nixon and Carter.” The 
intensity of his conservative tenets frees 
him from worry over whether his deci¬ 
sions have been correct. Says one key 
aide: “I have never heard him say, T was 
wrong.’ ” 

Bright optimism and deeply held be¬ 
liefs are great strengths for a President. 
Reagan’s engaging personality has been 
rewarded by phenomenal patience among 
the public; many people who are troubled 
by his policies genuinely want him to suc¬ 
ceed. His conservative principles have 
given his Administration exceptional 
drive and consistency, whether you like 
its direction or not. 

But at midterm, the troubles accom¬ 
panying Reagan’s virtues are increasingly 
apparent. Even his successes, most nota¬ 
bly a far more rapid reduction in inflation 
than most economists would have thought 
possible two years ago (from 13.5% to 
5.5%), are in a way dangerous because 
they reinforce one of the President’s most 
distressing tendencies. He has a propensi¬ 
ty to s&ize on one comforting truth and 
magnify, it into the whole truth, blocking 


out all evidence of continuing or looming 
trouble. Says one former aide: “You have 
to be careful with him. If you had nine 
bad items to tell him and one good one, he 
would latch on to the tenth favorable item 
and discount the other nine. The blind 
spots are very troubling.” 

Currently, Reagan seems to be mis¬ 
reading both the prospects for the econo¬ 
my and the meaning of his 1980 mandate. 
Unquestionably, many of the Reagan vot¬ 
ers two years ago were indeed expressing 
resentful anger against Big Government 
and a yearning for a firm foreign policy 
based on steady opposition to Soviet de¬ 
signs. But many others were simply voting 
for-a change, for the efficient economic 
and foreign policy management they felt 
Jimmy Carter had failed to provide. And 
such efficiency requires an adaptability 
that Reagan has yet to prove he possesses. 


T he budget drama is a prize exam¬ 
ple, important in itself and as an 
illustration of Reagan’s decision¬ 
making processes. It had a pro¬ 
logue about a year ago, when a number of 
advisers, worried about the deficits that 
already loomed menacingly, pressed the 
President to prepare a fiscal 1983 budget 
recommending a slowdown in military 
spending and sizable tax increases. They 
were rebuffed so completely that they are 
not about to challenge the boss’s most 
cherished beliefs so directly again. A fa¬ 
vorite saying around the White House is 
that one staff member or another “broke 
his pick” confronting Reagan with such 
unwelcome advice. One prominent pick 
breaker was Baker. At one point he so 


nettled Reagan by pressing for excise tax¬ 
es and defense cuts that the President 
took off his glasses, glared at his aide and 
asked, “If that’s what you believe, then 
what in the hell are you doing here?” Says 
one colleague: “Baker has thrown in the 
towel” on budget matters. 

The shaken advisers decided on a dif¬ 
ferent strategy for this year’s budget go- 
around: they would lay out the figures on 
expected spending and revenues in all 
their stark ness, add much economic ad¬ 
vice about the dire consequences of huge 
deficits, and report numerous warnings 
from Reagan’s own Republican followers 
about the rebellious mood in Congress. 
But they would not urge the President to 
do or not to do anything. Their hope was 
that Reagan would see the necessity for 
military-spending cuts or tax increases 
and bring those subjects up himself. 

The strategy, so far, has failed re¬ 
soundingly. When Legislative Aide Ken¬ 
neth Duberstein reported at a budget 
meeting that even so fervent a 
congressional hawk as Trent Lott of Mis¬ 
sissippi, the Republican House whip, is 
now calling for a slowdown in military 
spending, the President silently shook his 
head no. Reagan then interrupted the un¬ 
comfortable session to place a call to the 
astronauts aboard the Columbia space 
shuttle. As if glad for an escape, he told 
the astronauts, “Well, now, wait till I get 
my hat and I'll go with you.” 

The President devoted much of an¬ 
other budget meeting to insisting that the 
third stage of his income tax cuts, a 10% 
reduction taking effect July 1, could not 
be trimmed or delayed, and talked about 
moving it up to Jan. 1 in order to stimulate 
the economy. The idea horrified not only 
his economists (Martin Feldstein, his 
chief economic adviser, calculated it 
would add $14 billion to the fiscal 1983 
deficit) but his political aides, who knew 
that it would be next to impossible to sell 
to Congress. Nonetheless, Reagan clung 
to the idea for almost a month. He finally 
abandoned it last week after Republican 
congressional leaders told him that he 
would have to fight hard to keep the 10% 
cut from being reduced or pushed back, 
much less speeded up. Reagan’s obstinacy 
on other budget matters, however, bred 
frustration and animosity among aides 
who feared that the President was making 
a disastrous mistake. After one staff meet¬ 
ing, Baker and Presidential Counsellor 
Edwin Meese got into a shouting match 
over an absurdly irrelevant matter: whose 
staff had contributed more to the annual 
federal charity drive. 

At the climactic budget session on 
Nov. 15, Stockman reported that the most 
that social spending could be reduced in 
fiscal 1984 was $26 billion, even assuming 
an $8 billion saving in Social Security. 
Whether Congress will take an ax to So¬ 
cial Security is doubtful, given the politi¬ 
cal perils involved. And lopping $18 bil¬ 
lion from other social programs is highly 
questionable unless Reagan obliges with 
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To an aide who proposed now taxes: "If that's when you bth 
lieve, then whatin the hell are you doing here?” 


an accompanying cut in defense spend¬ 
ing. In any case, Stockman said, that still 
left a $155 billion deficit, even projecting 
4% economic growth in fiscal 1984, which 
is the most optimistic assumption anyone 
dares to make. The staff had hoped the 
figures would illustrate the impossibility 
of shaving the deficit significantly by so¬ 
cial-spending reductions and economic 
growth alone. Instead, Reagan signified 
by his silence that he accepted the figures 
as a consensus on the most that could be 
cut, and that pretty much was that. Presi¬ 
dential advisers are now reduced to hop¬ 
ing that their painstaking presentations 
during the budget-making sessions soft¬ 
ened up Reagan for an eventual compro¬ 
mise with Congress. But they concede 
that he is not prepared to compromise yet. 

Will he ever be? For a successful man, 
Reagan is very passive, with little fire or 
curiosity. He rarely reaches outside the 
White House for answers or information. 
Says one adviser: “He loves it when you 
call him, but he never calls you. Nancy 
will call sometimes and then put him on 
the phone. Or she’ll call up and ask me to 
call him." "Reagan can be induced to 
change his mind, but it is a complex and 
tricky process. The key, by unanimous 
agreement of all who work for him, is to 
argue that a new position is as compatible 
with his fundamental beliefs as the one he 
is urged to abandon. Then Reagan can 
justify a switch as a mere tactical adjust¬ 
ment rather than a reversal of his conser¬ 
vative philosophy. 

One former close aide asserts that 
when Reagan ponders a policy adjust¬ 
ment “he will not go far into it because he 
is not really looking to make a decision. 
He is looking for lines to repeat when the 
time comes to sell. He thinks of himself 
not so much as the person who decides but 
rather as the person who markets." 
Whether for this reason or simply because 
of the President’s relaxed geniality, it is 
difficult, a current aide complains, to get 
Reagan to concentrate on the specifics of 
a problem. Says this adviser of his sessions 
with Reagan: “I have to prepare a script. 
Otherwise he will get me off the subject 
and turn what I have to say to mush. 1 
have about six or seven minutes, and then 
he guides the conversation." Says Meese: 
“He is such an entertaining person that 
the conversation may drift off." 

Other aides insist that the President 
likes to make decisions, but they agree 
that he does place great emphasis on the 
policy salesman’s role—as indeed a Presi¬ 
dent must, although it should hardly be 
his top priority. They claim, for example, 
that Reagan spends more time than any 
other modern President writing and edit¬ 
ing his own remarks. A corollary to this 
stress on communication, notes Deaver, is 
that “you should never try to make him do 
something he doesn’t believe in, because if 
you do that, we will fad. The greatest asset 
this Administration has is Ronald Rea¬ 
gan; if he can’t communicate his posi¬ 
tions, we are in real trouble. And if he 
doesn’t believe in it, he can’t communi¬ 
cate it.” 


Thus the necessity of making what one 
Cabinet member has christened “the Rea¬ 
gan argument": an insistence that what 
looks like a policy reversal nonetheless is 
consonant with his basic beliefs. If it is 
made adroitly enough, the President is ca¬ 
pable of what looks to everyone else like 
astonishing reversals indeed. For all his 
hatred of taxes, the President last summer 
not only accepted but lobbied hard for the 
$99 billion, three-year package of reve¬ 
nue-raising measures put together by Re¬ 
publican Senator Robert Dole of Kansas. 
Reagan convinced himself, and told the 
country, that it was mostly a “tax reform" 
package (parts were, but they nonetheless 
raised taxes) and that accepting it was the 
only way to get Congress to agree to more 
cuts in social spending, an equally high 
Reagan priority. He followed up two 
weeks ago by endorsing a congressional 
proposal to raise the federal gasoline tax 
5e per gal. and use the money for repair of 
the nation’s highways, bridges and mass- 
transit systems, although he had said as re¬ 
cently as September that only a “palace 
coup” could get him to do so. 

T here was no coup, just a White 
House debate in which both sides 
used “the Reagan argument" with 
particular skill. Transportation 
Secretary Drew Lewis insisted that the Sc 
boost should be considered a “user fee," 
calculated to make those who drive on 
federally financed highways pay for their 
upkeep. The contention has some merit, 
but its real point was to avoid that awful 
word tax. Stockman countered by arguing 
that whatever it might be called, using a 


federal impost to finance repair work 
done by states and localities would violate 
Reagan s New Federalism concept. The 
President, however, recalled that as Gov¬ 
ernor of California he had agreed to an in¬ 
crease in the state gasoline tax that was 
rebated to localities. Said Reagan: “It 
didn’t violate my basic principles then. 
Why should it now?" 

Whether or not the decision was wise, 
the way in which it was reached illustrat¬ 
ed a danger in Reagan’s decision-making 
system: the President often gets a slightly 
skewed view of the world from his advis¬ 
ers, who present to him not the arguments 
they really believe but those that can be 
fitted into the Reagan cosmology. Stock¬ 
man’s true objection to the highway pro¬ 
gram had little to do with New Federal¬ 
ism; he believes that revenues from higher 
taxes (or “user fees") should be devoted to 
reducing the budget deficit rather than fi¬ 
nancing new spending. But he knew that 
argument would be ineffective with a 
President who was about to tell his Cabi¬ 
net, “We have to recognize that in the 
short term we are going to be dealing with 
high deficits." 

There are other reasons why Reagan 
frequently does not hear straight argu¬ 
ments from his aides. An avuncular fig¬ 
ure, warm and generous to a fault, Rea¬ 
gan projects a peculiar quality of 
vulnerability. The White House staff and 
Cabinet members worry deeply when 
they have to tell the boss he is in trouble. 
One aide fretted for hours about the glum 
presentation that he was to make at one 
budget session. “T finally said the hell with 
it,” he reports. “I decided if I couldn’t tell 
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A Midterm Report Card 

No President can achieve all his goals in two years, certainly not if his perfor¬ 
mance is matched against the invariably overblown rhetoric of Ms platform and 
campaign speeches. Nonetheless, midterm is an appropriate point for An interim 
assessment of how well Ronald Reagan is doing in pursuing the main themes of 
his presidency, which he sketched with unusual clarity and force as a candidate. 
It is a mixed record. 


Mtetton. The 1980 G.O.P. platform called it "the greatest domestic threat feeing 
our nation." Curbing it has been Reagan’s standout success: die annual average 
rate of price increases has tumbled from 13.5% in 1980 to around 5.5% this year, 
a reduction fester than even the President dared to predict as recently as Febru¬ 
ary 1981. Many economists think that primary credit should go to the tight- 
money policy of Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker. But Fed officials freely 
confess they could not have carried out that policy without Reagan’s support. 


Isbs and Growth. Reagan called the unemployment rate under Jimmy Carter a 
sign of “depression.” But since he took office it has jumped from 7.4% to Novem¬ 
ber's jolting 10.8%, the highest since 1940. Total national production of goods 
and services is about where it was at the end of 1979, despite Reagan's vows to 
speed it up. To be fair, the slump was probably the inevitable consequence of a 
determined effort to reduce inflation, but Reagan has still not conceded that. 

Meet Government Reagan did not mince words in his Inaugural Address. “It is 
my intention,'* he said, “to curb the size and influence of the federal establish¬ 
ment.” He has reduced thetax burden, from 21% of gross national product in fis¬ 
cal 1981 to 20.3% in the fiscal year just concluded, and loosened many regula¬ 
tions that business found onerous. But federal spending has actually increased 
from 23% of G.N.P. in 1980 to 24.2% now. Even social spending has risen slightly 
as a proportion of national output, despite Reagan’s deep cuts in such programs 
as food stamps and school lunches. Reason: the recession has driven up outlays 
for other programs like unemployment compensation. The number of federal 
employees, including civilians working in the Defense Department, has dropped 
1:2%, from 2.100,800m fiscal 1981 to 2,064,232 in 1982. 

CoatroWag Deficits. A flat and dangerous failure. At the start of his term, Reagan 
set fiscal 1984, which starts next Oct I,as the target year for balancing the bud¬ 
get On Jan. 17 he will present to Congress a budget projecting a 1984 fiscal year 
deficit of about $155 billion, which is more than double any deficit recorded by a 
previous President. 


Re a r ma me n t Reagan promised a rapid buildup in U.S. military might and 
he has more than kept his wend. The military budget is scheduled to total 
$1.6 trillion in the five fiscal years that began after he took office, and outlays are 
now rising 12 % a year, by some calculations, after adjustment for inflation. This is 
fester than even the 5% increase Reagan targeted during the campaign. Whether 
the buildup is going too rapidly in light of the enormous budget deficits will be one 
of the most explosive controversies of the second half of the President’s term. 

P a r i tm PoWcy. Reagan has shown more flexibility than his hard-line Campaign 
rhetoric indicated, but the jury is still out. Though he steered U.S.-Soviet rela¬ 
tions to their frostiest point in decades, the President has also put forward sweep¬ 
ing arms-control proposals; their negotiability remains to be seen. Subduing his 
strong iso-Israeli inclinations, he announced last September a sensible and 
promising peace plan for the Middle East, but neither side has yet accepted it 
even as a basis for negotiations. Relations with European allies, a high Reagan 
priority, were badly damaged by the Administration's ill-considered sanctions 
against the Soviet natural-gas pipeline from Siberia to Western Europe. They are 
improving now that the sanctions have been lifted, but face an acid test next 
year, when several NATO countries are scheduled to station U.S.-made interme¬ 
diate-range nuclear missiles on their soil, over the fbrious objections of domestic 
antinuclear movements. 

kcfaj lmiij Ai a candidate, Reagan heartily endorsed the New Right's agenda 
cff tmanhW and compulsory busing and reinstituting prayer in public 

As Preside!# he has given that agenda no more than lip service, and so 
been unable to enact a single measure. 


it to him straight, I shouldn’t be working 
here.” Reagan was not visibly affected, 
but the aide still fears that he put his point 
too bluntly. 

These problems, although they are 
pronounced in the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, are not unique to it: all able subordi¬ 
nates learn the trick of quoting the boss’s 
own words back to him, and no Presi¬ 
dent's advisers have ever relished bring¬ 
ing the chief bad news. But there is anoth¬ 
er difficulty that does seem somewhat 
peculiar to the Reagan White House: the 
President abhors conflict among his aides. 
Says Nancy: “He doesn't function well if 
there are tensions. He likes everybody to 
like one another and get along.” 

Reagan tolerates, and even encour¬ 
ages, dissent on policy so long as it is civil¬ 
ly voiced. But he hates to choose between 
views pushed hard by quarreling advisers. 
He prefers a consensus solution, which his 
aides do their best to provide. 


O n secondary matters the Presi¬ 
dent will sometimes accept the 
consensus even if it goes against 
his grain. A prime example is the 
agenda of social issues—particularly ban¬ 
ning abortion and compulsory busing and 
reinstituting prayer in public schools— 
that are all-important to his New Right 
followers. Reagan believes in that agenda 
too, and stressed it as a candidate. But he 
accepted the judgment of his legislative 
staff that pushing hard for such measures 
would complicate the passage of his eco¬ 
nomic program, which to Reagan has a 
higher priority. The most the President 
would do was to give North Carolina Sen¬ 
ator Jesse Helms, the paladin of the New 
Right, a green light to bring up his social 
measures in the last session of Congress. 
Without active support from the White 
House, Helms failed dismally: not a word 
of the New Right agenda has been written 
into law. 

The price of the stress on consensus, 
of course, is that by the time an issue 
reaches Reagan, conflicts have frequently 
been muffled or at least glossed over, and 
he does not hear forceful arguments on ei¬ 
ther side of the case. Most advisers none¬ 
theless learn quickly to adjust to this sys¬ 
tem, and they are amply rewarded: 
Reagan hates to discipline anyone, and 
will rarely criticize aides even for sloppy 
staff work that gets him into political 
trouble. When he does reject an adviser’s 
views, he usually tries to let the subordi¬ 
nate down as gently as possible. For ex¬ 
ample, when .Secretary of State George 
Shultz urged him to attend Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev's funeral in Moscow and talk to the 
new Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov, Rea¬ 
gan replied, “Gosh, is this the time to 
reach out on substance when they have 
their interregnum going on?” Comments 
Baker: “He makes clear that you don't 
lose with him just because you lose on a 
position.” 

Indeed, Reagan makes little effort 
even to learn exactly what it is that his ad- 
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visers are up to. Says one subordi- _ 
nate: “I doubt that he has aerially 
been in Baker's or Meese’s office 
more than two or three times since he 
has been President. He does not 
know in any specific way what most 
of us do or how we do it.” The Presi¬ 
dent gets some of his information 
about how his own Government 
works from his mail and the newspa¬ 
pers; he regularly clips an item or 
passes on a letter relating some indi¬ 
vidual's difficulties with the federal 
authorities. Says one aide: “He 
doesn't ask how Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children works. He asks 
why this mother of three is having 
trouble getting aid. He is a marvelous 
caseworker.” 

If the Reagan system is relaxed, 
though, it is also in its way rigidly en¬ 
forced. Alexander Haig, for one, nev¬ 
er caught on to the President’s style. 
Accustomed to the Army chain of 
command. Haig constantly pressed 
Reagan for decisions on matters 
where his views clashed with those of 
the White House staff. Says one ob¬ 
server: “That was outside the rules.” 
it was no small part of the reason 
why Reagan accepted Haig’s resig¬ 
nation as Secretary of State before it , 
had been formally offered. U 

Haig's successor, George Shultz, _ 
has been more adroit and more sue- , 
cessfu). He also has somewhat more - 
latitude than Reagan's domestic ad- l 

visers. In foreign policy the President 

has fewer intense and long-cherished _ 

beliefs, and he delves less deeply into ■■■ 
the details of decisions. He usually is 
content to receive a series of one-page 
“minimemos” summarizing foreign and 
defense problems and options, even on so 
complicated a subject as the basing mode 
i for the MX missile. National Security Ad- 
i viser William Clark sends Reagan a for- 
j eign policy paper of ten pages or more 
only about once a month. 

In foreign as in domestic policy, Rea¬ 
gan can be persuaded to change his mind 
on msyor issues only if advisers convince 
him that he really is not doing so. The be¬ 
liefs that he does have on foreign affairs 
are very deeply rooted indeed. The 
strongest is the intense anti-Sovietism 
that apparently took hold after World 
War II, when Reagan headed the Screen 
Actors Guild during a bitter dispute over 
Communist influence in the movies. Rea¬ 
gan was clearly influenced by the cold 
war atmosphere. In one of his first presi¬ 
dential press conferences, Reagan said of 
Soviet leaders, “They reserve unto them¬ 
selves the right to commit any crime, to 
lie, to cheat.” Although he no longer 
voices that thought publicly, aides say it is 
a consistent belief. 

There are, of course, different ways of 
being anti-Soviet. Shultz successfully 
worked ground Reagan's preconceptions 
to get the President to lift U.S. sanctions 
£he pipeline that is to carry Siberi¬ 
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The first Lady: “Yes.I think he can 
be stubborn at times.” 


an natural gas to Western Europe. Shultz 
was convinced that the sanctions were in¬ 
furiating European allies and would not 
stop the pipeline, but that is not what he 
emphasized to Reagan. Instead, Shultz 
quietly negotiated an agreement under 
which the Europeans would study coordi¬ 
nated restrictions on trade with the Sovi¬ 
ets, and told Reagan that this would be a 
more effective way of curbing East-West 
deals that might strengthen the U.S.S.R. 
militarily. In fact the agreement is so ten¬ 
uous that it does not commit the Europe¬ 
ans to any specific acts, but Reagan 
bought it anyway. 


O n some other foreign policy is¬ 
sues, Reagan's inability to admit 
that he has changed course has 
stirred trouble. The President 
was a vehement champion of Taiwan be¬ 
fore taking office, but he appreciates the 
strategic necessity of close U.S. relations 
with the Chinese Communists, who share 
his distrust of the Soviets. Characteristi¬ 
cally, Reagan has tried to have it both 
ways. He signed a communique last Au¬ 
gust calling for a gradual reduction in U.S. 
arms sales to Taiwan leading to a “final 
resolution,” presumably a cutoff. Ameri¬ 
can right-wingers howled that he was be¬ 
traying Taiwan. Stung, Reagan insisted 


that “there has been no retreat by 
'■> <me, no change whatsoever. We will 
* continue to arm Taiwan”—although 
ithe language of the communique 
i plainly suggested the opposite. The 
3 ploy has not worked. Reagan's words 
5 have annoyed the Communist Chi- 
; f nese without mollifying the Ameri- 
? can right. 

The deepest worry in all this for 
■ the American public is that the Rea- 
, gan Administration is losing touch 
with reality. No one can reasonably 
demand that the President abandon 
the beliefs he has argued all his politi¬ 
cal life. But a successful President 
must adapt his strongest convictions 
to changing circumstances, and he 
cannot let the optimism that is a ma¬ 
jor virtue blind him to disagreeable 
facts. Overseas, not every policy is 
well founded just because it is anti- 
Soviet; at home, the greatest threat to 
American prosperity seems to be the 
stratospheric budget deficits that are 
aggravated by Reagan’s policies. 
And failure to restore prosperity 
threatens, among othei things, to 
prevent the re-election of Reagan, or 
the election of a Republican succes¬ 
sor, in 1984. 

That is an argument that im¬ 
presses Reagan not at all. Says Nan- 
— cy: “You will never get anywhere 
m with him if you say, ‘This will help you 

[politically!.' You might as well forget 
it.” Reagan insists that he has in- 
, structed his advisers never to consider 

_ the vote-getting potential of a deci- 

mm sion, and his aides unanimously con¬ 
firm it. That testimony sounds too 
self-serving to be swallowed whole, and 
there have been actions that contradict it, 
notably Reagan's lifting of the embargo on 
U.S. grain sales to the Soviets. But it comes 
from too many sources to be discounted. 
At the very least, that stand is a refreshing 
change from having every issue judged by 
the Nixon Administration's immortal cri¬ 
terion: How will it play in Peoria? 

There is, however, a danger in the 
President's approach that should be ap¬ 
preciated even by those who share his 
principles. Those conservative principles 
now have by far their most effective 
spokesman ever in Reagan, whose theat¬ 
rics have been brilliant. But his grasp on 
the substance of his responsibilities is 
much less secure, and he threatens to 
push his principles to an extreme. A mili¬ 
tary buildup faster than the country can 
afford, combined with tax cuts so deep 
they produce staggering deficits, could 
lead to total economic stagnation. This, in 
turn, could discredit the whole conserva¬ 
tive agenda. If that happens, Ronald Rea¬ 
gan risks having his current term eventu¬ 
ally regarded as an aberrational interlude 
in American politics, rather than the start 
of a significant change in the direction of 
Government. — By (koryv X Chunk. 

Reported by Dougta* Brew and John F. 
Stmcka/WaMngton 
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An Interview with Ronald Reagan 

Despite daunting problems, he is comfortable with his course and his job 


f After nearly two years on the 
job , Ronald Reagan agreed to 
discuss his views of the presi¬ 
dency with TIME Senior Cor¬ 
respondent John F. Stacks 
and White House Correspon¬ 
dent Douglas Brew. Excerpts 
from the interview: 

Q. As you approach the midpoint of this term 
as President, one of the things that every¬ 
body notices, especially compared with some 
of your predecessors, is that the burdens of 
the presidency do not seem to have got you 
down. You really look unchanged. Your opti¬ 
mism and good humor seem to be intact. Is 
that impression correct? Are you that 
pleased with the experience? 

A. Well, I don’t say that there aren’t prob¬ 
lems that worry me, that don’t have to be 
solved. But I don't know, 1 guess I learned 
something when I was Governor of Cali¬ 
fornia for those eight years. I made a deci¬ 
sion then, and I have repeated it now, as 
kind of a campaign promise to myself, 
that I didn't want to hear any counsel on 
any issue as to what might be the political 
ramifications of it, or how it might affect 
future elections or anything. And I made 
a promise that I would, to the best of my 
ability, make any decision that had to be 
made, on the basis of what I honestly be¬ 
lieved was right or wrong for the people. 1 
found then, and it continues now, that you 
sleep very well if you do that. 

I think what may happen to some 
people is that when they start thinking 
ahead and start looking at an issue and a 
decision as to how it is going to go over po¬ 
litically, that’s when 1 think tension must 
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mount. It must create an additional strain 
that shouldn’t be there. 

Q. Because it’s impossible to know how 
something will work out politically? 

A. No. You try to figure out in your mind 
what is best. That is why the hardest deci¬ 
sion is the one that has right on both sides. 
But once having decided what you feel is 
morally right for the people and the best 
solution for them, then you go forward 
with it. This doesn’t mean you won’t 
make mistakes. You may pick wrong. But 
I think l found out that the people seem to 
understand if you do that. They can ac¬ 
cept a mistake, and they don’t jump on 
you for having made some political deci¬ 
sion they disagree with. 

Q. You sit hero at the hub of this Govern¬ 
ment, and you have all these Information- 
gathering capabilities and analytic capabili¬ 
ties at your disposal. Do you think that any of 
your preconceptions about problems and poli¬ 
cies have been wrong? 

A. Well, not as to basic philosophy- my 
belief that Government in recent years 
has been more a part of the problem than 
part of the solution in many ways. No, T 
haven’t changed my mind in those ways. 

1 think, yes, there are perceptions 
when you get in. I know that out on the 
mashed-potato circuit for many years, 
when 1 wasn’t in office, I used to refuse to 
make certain criticisms—and Fm kind of 
grateful now—on the basis that only if 
you had access to all of the information 
that [a President] has are you qualified to 
come out and harshly criticize. And l 


have found that is true. 1 find myself now 
sometimes listening to a panel show or 
something, saying that they just don’t un¬ 
derstand. They don't know the why of this 
or that or why such a thing as they are 
suggesting could not be done. 

Q. Is there an example that you can think of 
where your preconceptions coming into of¬ 
fice have not quite matched the Information 
you now have, maybe in economic policy or 
some foreign affairs questions? 

A. Well, T suppose right now one of the 
things would be the economic question. I 
don't suppose that 1 had anticipated that 
there is structural unemployment and a 
structural part of the deficit that has noth¬ 
ing to do with the recession. It is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to just say, well, if 1 decide to 
cut this budget to reduce the deficit, 1 can 
cut this spot here or there. 

I don’t think I was prepared for how 
much of the budget was built in by the 
original legislation, how many programs 
were instituted, particularly in the nonde¬ 
fense area, which is 70% or more of the 
budget, with features in them that made 
them automatically increase. So you look 
and say, wait a minute. If there were no 
recession, the budget would keep increas¬ 
ing at a rate that is higher than the nor¬ 
mal increase in revenues, and you find 
that somehow you have got to find a way 
to make a structural change that will re¬ 
quire the Congress agreeing not just to a 
cut in the budget but to actually changing 
the structure of a program. 

Now. 1 said this about unemployment 
also. It is true that if the recession ended 
tomorrow we would have a higher rate of 
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unemployment thdfo we have con¬ 
sidered normal, but the jobs will 
not be there when the economy 
comes back because of a techno¬ 
logical change, the whole shift ii. 
the type of jobs. That is why we 
can have a 10.4% unemployment 
rate,* and yet every Sunday have 
scores of pages in our metropoli¬ 
tan papers of help-wan ted ads. 

What we need is a structural 
change in teaching and instruct¬ 
ing. in training people to fill [these 
jobs I. I won't say that the jobs are 
entirely new. but let's say the 
number of them has increased. 
Three million of our unemployed 
in the past two years arc not peo¬ 
ple who have lost their jobs at all. 
They are newcomers to the work 
force, for whom we have not cre¬ 
ated the new jobs they require i 


Q. Some people say you have a knack for 
screening out Information or Impressions 
that are negative or run against what you be¬ 
lieved beforehand. Do you think that Is true? 

A. No. not really. I don't say that I don't 
have to have some things explained to me, 
and that's why we have the kind of Cabi¬ 
net operation we do, and that's why we 
picked the kind of people we have in the 
Cabinet, because of their expertise in 
those fields. 1 couldn't possibly be an ex¬ 
pert in all of them. So 1 depend on them to 
get an explanation for me. 

Q. But you don't think you are bad at getting 
bad news? I mean, don't you keep bad news 
away as a matter of self-preservation? 

A, No. Maybe some have misinterpreted 
what 1 have said on a number of occa¬ 
sions. My own education is in economics, 
and 1 therefore feel, not that 1 am a mas¬ 
ter of economics but that I understand the 
shortcomings, some of them, of the sci¬ 
ence itself. It's an inexact science. The 
law requires, for example, that in our bud¬ 
geting we must, for the sake of the Con¬ 
gress. project our budgets out five years 
and what the deficits or surpluses will be. 

I don't think any economist can. 

Q. Does that mean that you simply don't be¬ 
lieve the deficit projections that you are get¬ 
ting now? 

A. Oh, i believe the immediate—I think 
for a year ahead or so, say, and I can un¬ 
derstand the problem that has to be met. 
But take one example of what we have 
been criticized for. In February 1981, 
barely in office, we came in with an eco¬ 
nomic plan, much of which we have put 
into operation now. We based that plan 
on all the economic forecasts and all the 
indices that we had available at that time. 
What I am saying is that there are impon¬ 
derables that no one can foresee. Now ev¬ 
eryone points to those forecasts and says, 
"O h, how optimis tic you were." Yet we 
announced Friday put November unem- J 
____; 


4 il think the thing bi this 
job is to finally, instead 
of just talking about issues, 
to be able to deal with 
them, to try to get something 
done. That is the 
big kick. It Isn’t just the 
communicating. rv 


sion, holding the money supply 
down so far?" I can’t refer to it as 
saying it brought on the recession, 
because we had this recession 
coming on since 1979. You have 
only lo look at the statistics of 
1980 to know that was a recession. 
In fact, I at one time called it a de¬ 
pression. Everyone wanted to 
scold me for it, but when I was in 
Flint, Mich., with unemployment 
at 20%, I figured that was a 
depression. 

Q. Would you add defense or tax op¬ 
tions Into that misguided quick-fix 
category? 


weren't overly optimistic, based on all the 
indices we had to go on. 

But for several months, in pulling 
down the great expanse of the money sup¬ 
ply that had been created in the last six 
months of 1980, it was pulled down way 
below the targeted growth rate, and it was 
held down there [by the Federal Reservel 
for so many months that of course there 
was a scarcity of money. The high interest 
rates did not let up. And inflation was 
lowered faster than we had anticipated, 
even in our optimism. 

That alone reduced our estimated rev¬ 
enues, as we have seen in 1981. We didn't 
know we were going to get down so fast 
and so far. Now in one way we were over¬ 
joyed to get rid of il I inflation I, because 1 
think it's a curse that has caused the 
worldwide recession. 

All right. The deficits for the next five 
years out are horrendous. And we know 
that the immediate ones are there because 
those facts are going to hold. But to pro¬ 
ject out that far ignores imponderables. 
There are signs that indicate a change in 
the recessionary status. I have to say there 
is a possibility that this economy is not go¬ 
ing to stay at the level we are pessimisti¬ 
cally predicting, that it is going to im¬ 
prove. So what 1 am advocating is that we 
not let ourselves get so hypnotized with 
the deficit, serious though it may be, that 
we make unwise decisions that would cre¬ 
ate what we’ve had in the past—tempo¬ 
rary, quick fixes for this immediate prob¬ 
lem. We recognize that the way out of our 
problem today is an improved economy. 
Let's continue to make every decision 
based on not a temporary fix but on what 
wc believe, in this economic system of 
ours, will improve the economy. 

Q. Did you think tlte Fed was too tight, then, 
with its monetary policy last year, and do you 
regret generally supporting that policy? 

A. It wasn’t a question of supporting it. 
The Congress has made the Fed absolute • 
ly autonomous. All you can do is advance 
opinions. You can talk to them and say, 
“Why are we down here in a time of reces¬ 


A- Let me say this. To have your 
eye on the deficit with regard to 

_defense is to ignore, as some pre- 

■■■■■■ decessors have, that the primary 
objective of Government must be 
the protection of the liberties of our peo¬ 
ple. The No. 1 priority of the Federal 
Government is national security. There¬ 
fore defense cannot be looked at as a part 
of a budgetary solution. Defense must be 
looked at as to what needs to be done to 
ensure our national security. 

This doesn’t mean that if you can find 
places—and we are trying constantly, and 
Cap [Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger] has been successful at it—where 
without reducing the rebuilding that we 
think has to be done, if we can find sav¬ 
ings, fine. We will find them. We don't 
want to waste money, and we wouldn’t do 
that. We shouldn't do that, even if there is 
no recession. But national security cannot 
be used, turned on or off, just to suit some 
problem of a deficit or balancing of a bud¬ 
get. And I made this clear all through the 
campaign. The answer to Jess defense 
spending is to persuade our potential ad¬ 
versary in the world to join us in a reduc¬ 
tion of armaments that is verifiable and 
mutual, and this is what we are trying to 
do. Now if they see us abandon our effort 
and unilaterally give up things instead of 
mutually llading them away at the nego¬ 
tiating table, then we are that much far¬ 
ther removed from finding the day when 
we can have a legitimate reduction in 
arms costs. 

Q. Many people on your staff have suggested 
that as President It Is not the power to make 
decisions that you like most, but rather the 
chance to sell those decisions to the Ameri¬ 
can people tfiat really attracts you. Is that a 
fair assessment? 

A. No, not really. 1 think the thing in this 
job is. finally, instead of just talking about 
issues, to be able to deal with them, to try 
to get something done. That is the big 
kick. It isn't just the communicating. 
That's a part of the game. 

Q. One quick question, Mr. President. Will 
you run again In 1984? 

A. Well, that’s a maybe answer. You have 
to wait until it’s closer to the time, and see. 
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Job Specs for the Oval Office 

By HEDLEY DONOVAN 


What does it take to be a good President? The former Editor-in-Chiefof Time Inc., who spent 
a year in the White House as senior adviser to Jimmy Carter, offers some suggestions 


f The U.S. is halfway from the presidential election of 
1980, which offered us the choice of Ronald Reagan 
or Jimmy Carter, to the election of 1984. With the 
midterm elections out of the way, and Ted Kennedy 
removing himself, the 1984 campaign is on. Various 
preliminaries have been visible for months, in the 
speaking schedules of the various Democratic possi¬ 
bles. If any Republican other than the incumbent entertains 
thoughts of 1984, he would be foolhardy to say so; the obligatory 
sentiment is that Reagan will run and be re-elected. 

Still, many citizens of this populous Republic cannot help 
wondering if Reagan-Mondale, for instance, is the best wc 
can come up with. This is not to deny the several estimable 
qualities of the President or the former 
Vice President. We could do worse; argu¬ 
ably we have, within the past 20 years; 
quite possibly we will again, within the 
next 20. 

The question is: How did the machin¬ 
ery for identifying potential Presidents, 
nominating candidates and choosing win¬ 
ners come to be so seriously out of sync with 
the modern requirements of the office? 

Compare the political leadership we are 
producing in this literate democratic soci¬ 
ety of some 230 million people with the 
leadership of the Thirteen Colonies in the 
late 18th century. For all its familiarity, the 
point is still a painful one. From 3 million 
people living on the edge of a wilder¬ 
ness: Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 

Madison, Franklin, the Adamses. (Would 
these men have survived the scrutiny of a Mike Wallace or Ben 
Bradlee? Probably so. The press was much more savage in those 
days.) But perhaps, out of all the mysterious historical chemis¬ 
tries that can produce a golden age—the Athens of Pericles. 
Renaissance Florence—the America of two centuries ago was a 
golden age for political thought and political leadership. Per¬ 
haps we should simply be grateful for the founders, not 
haunted by them. 

If so, we could better be bothered by a comparison from 
our own time. The modern presidency begins with Franklin 
Roosevelt, and nine men have held the job. In the 28 years 
from 1933 to 1961, we had one great President. F.D.R., and 
two very good ones, Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhower. 
None of the next six could be put in either of those catego¬ 
ries. John Kennedy perhaps had a potential for greatness; the 
actual accomplishments of his presidency were meager. How¬ 
ever, his short presidency and Gerald Ford's short presidency, 
for all the differences of style, were the best, or least unsuc¬ 
cessful, of the 1960s and 1970s. Lyndon Johnson's Great Soci¬ 
ety legislation was a noble achievement (though the programs 
went wildly out of control). But the L.B.J. presidency is forev¬ 
er blighted by the tragic failure in Viet Nam. Richard Nixon 
was our best President of foreign policy since Eisenhower, not 
just because he had the wit to employ Dr. Kissinger, but his 
presidency will never recover from Watergate. The returns 
are not yet in on Jimmy Carter’s foreign policy. His eco¬ 
nomic policies were an unsuccessful muddle; it is not yet clear 


that Reagan's very different policies will work out better. 

It is not an inspiring roll call. The gap between electability 
and the capacity to govern seems to be growing. No American 
under 40 has any adult experience of a reasonably successful and 
“normal" presidency. The country and the world have changed 
profoundly since the successful presidencies of the 1940s and 
1950s. The job has surely grown more difficult and more impor¬ 
tant, even as the quality of the incumbents has fallen off. Since 
the mid-’60s, the U.S. has declined in relative military power, 
drastically. We have declined in political and economic muscle 
vis-a-vis our allies. We have lost some cohesiveness and social 
discipline within the U.S. We have lost, at least for the time be¬ 
ing. the economic momentum that produced steadily higher liv¬ 
ing standards and steadily growing tax- 
funded entitlements. We are still, all in all. 
the strongest nation and society, but it is a 
very tough time to be President. 

Yet our democracy cannot allow the 
failed presidencies of the 1960s and 1970s 
to foster the view that the job has become 
impossible. It hasn’t. It isn't. If we can 
arrive at a better understanding of what 
the job requires today, and what it does not, 
we may arrive at ways of finding better 
candidates. 

Lion or Prisoner? The abiding paradox of 
the U.S. presidency is that it is the most 
powerful political office in the world— 
hedged about by a mighty host of con¬ 
tending powers: Congress, the bureaucra¬ 
cy, the press, business, the courts, lobbies, 
the great American electorate and then all the other countries 
on earth, at last count 167. Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter 
could both be excused for feeling that checks and balances 
can be overdone. 

Students of the modern presidency have tended to stress 
either its powers or its limitations. The living, changing amal¬ 
gam of authority and constraints is perhaps too subtle to cap¬ 
ture in any theoretical model. Bryce Harlow, a wise counselor 
to all the recent Republican Presidents, saw the powers of the 
office as so great, even in the hands of the prudent Ike, as to 
leave Harlow in “almost fearful awe." The late Clinton Ros- 
siter of Cornell took an equally sweeping view of the power, 
but rejoiced in it with a romantic fervor. He saw the Presi¬ 
dent as “a kind of magnificent lion who can roam widely and 
do great deeds so long as he does not try to break loose from 
his broad reservation." 

T he heroic view of the presidency is powerfully fortified by 
modern U.S. journalism, with its insatiable demand for 
personalities, action and movement, and its versatile tech¬ 
nology. TV, in particular, gives new dimensions and intensities 
of exposure that are a priceless opportunity, and ever present 
danger, to a President. The heroic view of the presidency of 
course includes the possibility of failure on a grand scale. 

Richard Neustadt of Harvard, in his classic Presidential 
Power , stressed the limitations. The most concise presidential 
summary of the “limited” view came from Truman, a strong 
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President who didn’t always get his way: “The principal power 
that the President has is to bring people in and try to persuade 
them to do what they ought to do without persuasion.’ 1 Truman 
affected a view of the presidency as a kind of martyrdom and 
called the White House “a prison.” In fact, he relished the job 
and, aside from his intense partisanship and flashes of pettiness, 
performed well at it. Lyndon Johnson, when the self-pity was 
running strong, could say, “Power? The only power I’ve got is 
nuclear—and I can’t use that.” This was silly, and Johnson’s rec¬ 
ord didn’t suggest he believed it. 

Rossiter was closer to the truth, but the danger in the heroic 
view of the presidency is that it can lead to vastly inflated public 
expectations. Two generations of historians and their readers 
were prepared to be disappointed with anything less than a Roo¬ 
sevelt—Franklin or Theodore. The leading historian of the New 
Deal, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., saw F.D.R. in an exalted light and 
later found enough activist electricity around J.F.K. to want to 
work for him. Only during the Nixon Administration did he be¬ 
gin to worry about the excesses of an “imperial presidency.” 
James S. Young of the University of Virginia argues that there 
must be a “retrenching” of presidential power “to save the presi¬ 
dency for the things only it can do.” The President can and 
should restrain public expectations of his office and distinguish 
between “threats to the Republic and mere problems for the Ad¬ 
ministration.” Young and other advocates of a smaller presiden¬ 
cy might have relished a comment in the White House the morn¬ 
ing after a bad Carter primary in 1980: “1 understand,” confided 
one of the young Georgians, “that the leader of the Free World 
took quite a chewing out from his wife last night.” 


within healthy limits. A fashionable cynicism is that anybody 
so ambitious that he would put up with what it takes to get 
nominated and elected is morally disqualified for the presi¬ 
dency. Neustadt puts it more sensibly: Presidents need “drive 
but not drivenness.” L.B.J., Nixon and Carter were all driven. 
Henry Graff of Columbia notes that we like a presidential 
candidate to look “called,” though it is hard to achieve this 
effect when you are trying to sell yourself on TV. 

A President should be “fair” and look fair, magnanimous, 
willing to give trust, compassionate. No very high marks for any 
recent President. Reagan gives the impression of insensitivity to 
the poor. Liberal politicians for some reason can be highly com¬ 
passionate about “the people” and insensitive to individuals. 

The President needs presence, dignity, a certain touch of dis¬ 
tance and even mystery; he is also expected to be “human.” 
F.D.R. and Ike set a high standard. The aloofness of a De Gaulle 
would not sit well in the U.S. He needs courage, physical (just to 
go outdoors) and moral. He must be tough, even ruthless, but not 
find sick enjoyment in ruthlessness. He needs a deep self-confi¬ 
dence, stopping short of a grandiose sense of destiny. 

He must be steady and stable, housing his exceptional com¬ 
bination of gifts within a personality approximately “normal.” 
Among the modern Presidents, the most nearly “normal” per¬ 
sonalities are probably Truman, Ike, Ford, Reagan. “I am dis¬ 
gustingly sane,” said Ford. It may be significant that Ford and 
Truman had not aspired to the presidency, and Ike began to 
think of it only in his late 50s, when he had already won world 
fame in a job about as big as President. Reagan had had two 
satisfying careers in the public eye, as actor and after-dinner 


Even without war or depression, the 
times are sufficiently difficult to test Pres¬ 
idents as severely as ever in our history. 
To be a “good” President in the 1980s 
may be even harder than to be a “great” 
President in the days of Antietam or 
Pearl Harbor. 

Ideally .. . So what are we looking for? Al¬ 
ways. of course, enough of a good quality 
but not too much. With almost every presi¬ 
dential virtue, a little too much becomes a 
defect, even a danger. The President must 
be “a good politician” but not “too politi¬ 
cal.” The President should be decent but 
not “too nice.” Etc. To start at the easy end 
of the check list: 



free-enterprise speaker, before turning to 
politics. 

► Brains. Justice Holmes called Franklin 
Roosevelt “a second-class intellect but a 
first-class temperament.” The President 
needs superior intelligence (at least a B 
from Holmes) but need not be brilliant, 
deep or blindingly original. He needn’t be 
an intellectual, and we have not been 
threatened with one lately. 

The President must be a simplifier. 
Reagan is rightly criticized when he over¬ 
simplifies, which is often, but some of his 
simplifying is just right, not unlike good 
teaching or preaching. 

In abstract intelligence it could be that 
L.B.J., Nixon and Carter would rate high- 


► The Body. We prefer Presidents to look 


est among the modern Presidents. All suf- 


like Presidents. F.D.R. did (supremely so), also Ike, J.F.K., 
Reagan. Other recent incumbents, through no fault of their 
own, didn't. 

A President needs tremendous physical stamina (though 
George Reedy, one of L.B.J.'s press secretaries, has noted that 
“no President ever died of overwork”). The 36-primary cam¬ 
paign, whatever else may be said of it, is a rigorous physical 
exam. We, at least, know that anybody who can get nominated 
and elected is in good shape 

The President ought to be an athlete (Ford, J.F.K., Ike) or at 
least an outdoorsman (Reagan), not just because it appeals to 
voters but because it helps make a rounded man, capable of re¬ 
laxing. Carter, after that ruinous jogging photo, took up trout 
fishing in a big way. L.B.J. poured all his volcanic energies into 
politics; his was the youngest natural death (at 64) of any post¬ 
war President. Nixon is an essentially sedentary man. Truman’s 
sports were walking, poker and bourbon. 

► Character and Temperament. The presidential bedrock 
must be integrity, perceived and real. (Integrity includes an 
honorable private life.) There is an unavoidable tension be¬ 
tween this necessity and the political necessities of maneuver, 
indirection and calculated ambiguity. Of the two masterly po¬ 
litical operators among the modem Presidents, F.D.R. was 
frequently dancing along the ethical borderline, and L.B.J. 
was often well across it. 

The President needs perseverance, and personal ambition 


fered from a lack of judgment and proportion, which does not 
show up in IQ tests. 

A President needs a sense of history, including a feel for the 
situations where history does not apply. Jimmy Carter, despite 
his speed-reading studiousness and remarkable memory, was 
strangely deficient here. The present incumbent seems relatively 
innocent in che field. Truman and J.F.K. were well-steeped in 
history. From a sense of history (preferably not just American) 
flows an informed patriotism, a feel for the powers of an office 
unique in the world, the restraints upon it, and the tempo of a 
presidential term, including the special opportunities of the first 
twelve to 18 months and the special learning-curve problems of 
these same months. 

A President must offer the country vision, and he must 
animate his Administration with purposes larger than the en¬ 
joyment of office. A visible zest for the job is perfectly legal, 
even desirable. But the love of the job can contribute to a cer¬ 
tain blurring of the national interest and the personal interest. 
F.D.R. doubtless convinced himself in 1940 that it was. for the 
good of the nation and the world that he should be the first 
three-term President. It would be refreshing some time to hear 
a politician admit he wanted to be President simply because it 
is the top job in his business. (The motivation of J.F.K., Nix¬ 
on, Carter.) But it is not an auspicious basis for a presidency. 
It suggests a lack of idealism and of a coherent political phi¬ 
losophy. Reagan and L.B.J., whatever their shortcomings, 
must be credited with a vision of using the presidency for the 
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country. Walter Mondale puts it this way: 

“The candidate must know the mandate /KSr ' 

he wants from the people, and they must y 

understand the mandate he is asking.*' / 

The President's political philosophy / 
needs to be earned, hammered out in some L - 
detail, tested intellectually and in experi- ft 
ence. It is good for the stability of the coun- jr,—_ 

try that the American center, which is es- 
sentially where we want our Presidents to 
be, is so spacious. But there are drawbacks [ J„ 

in this vast and vague consensus; presiden- V 

tial candidates and Presidents can evade T - gj f 

the hard work of thinking out policy specif- ' 

ics and confronting the harsh choice be- 
tween two good things. Nk 

As to the roots of a President’s philoso- 
phy, a religious affiliation is necessary for a 
major-party candidate, but is religious con¬ 
viction necessary in a President? Certified historians and politi¬ 
cal scientists shy from such an embarrassing “value judgment." 
But the voters know they would not want a nonbeliever Presi¬ 
dent, and their instinct is correct. It has been settled that a Cath¬ 
olic can be President. The droll Bob Strauss goes about asking 
whether the country is grownup enough for “a Texas Jew.” 

T he President must be a communicator. Reagan, by general 
agreement, is the best since F.D.R. Indeed, for a time in 
1981, when he had Congress eating out of his hand, it 
seemed as though mastery of TV and one-on-one charm had be¬ 
come the very key to the presidency. Events and realities of 1982 
suggest some limits on what a President can accomplish by com¬ 
municating. TV is still a major resource for a President, more im¬ 
portant in governing than in getting elected. Carter, Nixon and 
L.B.J. all won elections (two of them landslides) without being 
compelling TV personalities. Nixon was excellent on radio. 
L.B.J. was an overwhelming persuader close in, a gripper of 
elbows, clutcher of lapels. We have not had high presidential 
eloquence since Ted Sorensen was writing for J.F.K., though 
Ford (speechwriter: Robert Hartmann) came close at times, 
and Reagan, a heavy contributor to his own speeches, can be 
forceful and moving. The arts of presidential communicating 
should also include a sense of when to keep quiet. No recent out¬ 
standing examples. 

For his own sanity, a President needs a sense of humor. Rea¬ 
gan and J.F.K. get high marks. Ford so-so. Carter and Nixon 
each had a lively wit, on the biting side, but never developed an 
attractive way of showing it, just the right amount, in public. 
L.B.J. had little public humor and in private leaned heavily on 
the set-piece joke (“There was this colored boy once up in front 
of this judge in Panola County ...”). 

The President needs to be an optimist. Ford: “You just can't 
sit back and say this is wrong, it is terrible, that is wrong. . . and I 
can't do anything about it.” But the President should not be so 
optimistic that he cannot face unpleasant facts, and spot them 

early. Reagan doesn’t seem to have much of_ 

a built-in early-warning system, and nei- 
ther did Carter. "T-—^—v- 

A President must be capable of thinking 
in contingencies: What if? Some of the big- J ' 

gest contingencies (What if the Soviet 
Union did A or B?) get steady attention at j¥ 

the White House. But many scarcely less Jr v 
important possibilities don’t. 

A President needs an ever fresh curios- \ 

ity about this big and complicated country. { \ 

He can help overcome his isolation by seek- 
ing and taking advice from a broad circle. 

But many otherwise courageous people will J - 

simply not talk candidly to a President. He 

may be a very courteous listener, as Carter X » \j 

was, and still be incapable of any real ex- 1 (//PvT'" 

change except with a very few intimates. _1l m\ 


Reagan is more open as a personality but 
not notably open to “new” facts. 

' 'S We want the President to be flexible, 

•>£ pragmatic, capable of compromise—also 

firm, decisive, principled. Carter was hurt 
. J; by zigzags. Reagan advisers are said to 

u ■’<:>'& worry about their man being “Cartelized” 

V ; if he compromises too readily. Converse- 

" nf- ) j ly, many Republican Congressmen worry 

' X N { about his being “mulish.” This is a tough 

M y one t0 w * n * The P res i dent should be able 

\ f J L/ to admit error to himself, once in a while 

* / j / /T out loud. Theoretically, the public confes- 

r f A/W sions could become too frequent, but that 

\ j ^ is not a real-life danger. 

/ ‘Jr A crucial executive ability, above all 

for the Chief Executive of the U.S., is 

rA._SHI perceptiveness about people. This will 

bear heavily on the quality of the Presi¬ 
dent’s appointments and his ability to mold his people into an 
effective Administration. He must be shrewd enough to see 
when infighting is unavoidable, even useful, and when it is de¬ 
structive. F.D.R., Truman, Ike, J.F.K. and for a time L.B.J. 
were good managers and motivators of people. Nixon's man¬ 
agement methods brought us Watergate. Ford and Carter 
were weak as people managers. Reagan presided over some 
outlandish administrative arrangements last year, but the ma¬ 
chinery is now running better. An awareness of gaps in his 
own knowledge and concerns should enter the President's cri¬ 
teria for his staff appointments. Self-knowledge without self¬ 
doubt is admittedly a lot to ask. 

The President must manage more than people. The fearfully 
complex systems and institutions in his care need executive 
oversight and control. It is not enough to say a President “can 
hire managers”; as he delegates, he must know how to keep track 
of the delegated work; he must understand what his managers 
are managing. 

A President needs a clear sense of priorities. Reagan has the 
ability to concentrate his energies and the country's attention. 
Detractors might say this was because he has less energy to de¬ 
ploy. Carter had prodigious energy and diffused it too widely. 
Presidents should have the knack for keeping three or four balls 
in the air, but not the urge to toss up ten. 

Well, we have proposed no fewer than 31 attributes of presi¬ 
dential leadership. There could be longer or shorter lists, but 
they would all have this in common: no one of the cited qualities 
is by itself rare, and indeed we all know people who possess a 
number of them. The problem is to find somebody with all these 
qualities, or all but a very few, who is willing and able to seek a 
major-party nomination. Better yet, to find a dozen such people, 
so each party can choose from among first-class candidates be¬ 
fore presenting the electorate the final decision. 

The R6sum6 Just to read the rdsum£s of the modern Presi¬ 
dents, you would have had a hard time predicting their effec- 
tiveness in office. The only fairly safe 
guess would be that one term as Gov- 
!! "'As' jfl ernor of Georgia is not ideal preparation. 

(This is a retroactive guess: in 1976, 
some 40 million voters, including the 
writer, didn’t think the point mattered 
that much.) 

~ Two of the modern Presidents were 

CyJmJ two-term Governors of our two most pop- 
, ^ ulous states: FD.R. and Reagan. Many 

students of politics think the Governor’s 
y 7 job in a big complicated state is the clos- 
est thing there is, though nothing is very 
y ' close, to the presidency. 

y Truman has become a kind of demo- 

^ cratic legend of the “common man” ris- 

// ing to lofty challenge. He came to the 

._ JMB^B White House from out of the seamy poli- 
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tics of Kansas City and two terms as a 
“machine’" Senator. 

When Ike was elected some of his 
critics were genuinely concern* i about a 
“military mind” in the White House. Ad¬ 
mirers who understood Ike's extraordi¬ 
nary kind of command success, at least as 
much political and diplomatic as military, 
may have expected a presidential great¬ 
ness he did not quite achieve. 

One might have expected less, or 
more, than we got from Kennedy and 
Ford. J FK. had spent 14 years on Capi¬ 
tol Hill, though he was not particularly 
diligent or influential there. Ford called 
himself “a child of the House," where he 
had spenl 25 years, always in the minor¬ 
ity; he served eight months as our first 
appointed Vice President. 

Probahly the best resumes of all were Lyndon Johnson’s 
(federal bureaucrat. Navy, Congressman, Senator, majority 
leader, three years as V.P.) and Nixon’s (federal bureaucrat. 
Navy, Congressman, Senator, eight years as V.P.). 

Eight of the nine were college graduates, and the list of 
their institutions evokes the American dream. Harvard, Yale 
Law and Michigan are there, and the senior service acade¬ 
mies. But a fellow from Southwest Texas State Teachers can 
grow up to be President (and boast of the Ivy Leaguers work¬ 
ing for him). So can a young man from Whittier, or from, 
perfect name. Eureka. Truman held no degree but had stud¬ 
ied law at night school in Kansas City. 

The academic performances are not very revealing. 
F.DR. tended to the “gentleman's C" Nixon was No. 3 out 
of 25 in his class at Duke University Law School. Carter was 
60 out of 820 at Annapolis, Ike an unostentatious 61 out of 
164 at West Point. 

Only three of the nine earned law degrees (F.D.R. and 
Ford as well as Nixon), a lower proportion than in the mem¬ 
bership of Congress (still about half lawyers). Apart from the 
lawyers, none of the nine held an advanced degree. 

Lateral Entry It will be interesting to see whether a Ph.D. can 
be elected again (Woodrow Wilson is the only one so far) be¬ 
fore a woman or a black. Possibly a black female professor of 
economics who had become a university president (we could 
really use some good economics) in 1996. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
is conferring about 400,000 advanced degrees a year, lawyers 
and doctors, M.A.s, M.B.A.s, Ph.D.s, etc. These people are a 
formidable talent pool. 

This brings us to the perennial question: Isn't there some 
way to get good people from “outside" politics into politics— 
at the level where they might be considered for the presiden¬ 
cy? The answer remains; probably not. Wendell Willkie in 
1940 was the last major-party nominee from totally outside 
politics. 

In 1975 TlML published an Essay, “New Places to Look 
for Presidents." Out of reports from the Time news bureaus 
around the country, about 150 names 
made the working lists. Last month Time 
again asked its news bureaus for lists of 
people outside politics who might be pres¬ 
idential. The exercise yielded a national 
total of only 21 names. Among them: two 
former astronauts, Frank Borman, presi¬ 
dent of Eastern Airlines, and Neil Arm¬ 
strong, oil-equipment executive; Chair¬ 
man Robert O. Anderson of Atlantic 
Richfield; Lee lacocca of Chrysler; James 
Bere of Borg-Warner; Thomas Wyman of 
CBS: President Hanna Gray, University 
of Chicago; Marvin Goldberger, Caltech; 

Bartlett Giamatti of Yale; and, inevitably. 

Walter Cmnkite. 

TV is all over the place. The two for- 
< mer astronauts owe their high “name 


recognition” in good part to TV, and Bor¬ 
man helps keep his alive with TV com¬ 
mercials. lacocca also gives himself heavy 
exposure as TV pitchman; it is an expres¬ 
sive face, an appealing tough-guy person¬ 
ality and, who knows, if he could pull 
Chrysler out of the hole, save American 
jobs .. . The president of CBS is an un¬ 
known face, but any heir apparent who 
can avoid being fired by Bill Paley has 
undeniable political talents. 

“It’s lists like this," says Jonathan 
Moore of Harvard, “that make you think 
the people inside politics aren't so bad af¬ 
ter all." Nothing personal, he hastens to 
add, but the outside types tend to be 
“one-dimensional in experience.” 

How to give them another dimension? 
Most private institutions are proud when one of their people 
is offered a prestigious appointive job in Washington. Depend¬ 
ing on the man's age and length of absence in Washington, 
the organization is glad to welcome him back, sometimes in a 
higher job than he left; and if that cannot be done, the indi¬ 
vidual will usually be snapped up elsewhere. There is no taint 
to Cabinet or sub-Cabinet experience under either party; it is 
highly marketable. 

What is needed is for some courageous corporations, 
universities, foundations to give “electoral sabbaticals." A 
promising 40-year-old corporation V.P. or university dean 
could try for a nomination to Congress (or indeed the state 
legislature). If he wins, he is now in politics, and if he 
has the talents that would have made him an impressive fig¬ 
ure in private life, at 55 say, he may at 55 be a Governor, 
Senator or Cabinet officer with a shot at President. If he 
loses, he gets his old job back, and his organization learns 
not Lo be embarrassed that one of its people is an openly con¬ 
fessed Republican or Democrat. One of the reasons Congress 
and the state legislatures are so loaded with lawyers is 
that they can run and, win or lose, benefit from the publicity 
and contacts. 

Why Not the Best? More urgent than the “outside" talent 
question, however, is the inside talent question: Do the best 
people in politics get to the top? 

As compared with the six Presidents from Kennedy through 
Reagan, you can draw up a list of defeated candidates and de¬ 
feated contenders for nomination that may well include some 
better presidential material than some of the Presidents we actu¬ 
ally got. On the Democratic side: Edmund Muskie. Hubert 
Humphrey, Scoop Jackson, Adlai Stevenson (still a factor in 
1960). Republican: Nelson Rockeleller, William Scranton, How¬ 
ard Baker, George Bush, John Connally. 

For the Republicans, Bush and Baker are still available, for 
1988 if not 1984, and perhaps Senator Robert Dole, steadily posi¬ 
tioning himself toward the center, and Congressman Jack 
Kemp, steadily holding to the right. Also: Richard Thornburgh, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Robert Ray and William Milliken, 
retiring Governors of Iowa and Michigan; 
and two attractive political alumni now in 
industry, former Congressman and Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, chief execu¬ 
tive officer of Searle, and William Ruckels- 
haus, former Deputy Attorney General, 
now senior vice president of Weyerhaeuser. 

In the last poll of Democratic prefer¬ 
ences before Kennedy withdrew, he had a 
huge lead: 43% to 13% for Mondale and 7% 
for Senator John Glenn. Senators Alan 
Cranston and Gary Hart of California and 
Colorado are cranking up to run, also for¬ 
mer Governor Reubin Askew of Florida 
and Senator Fritz Hollings of South Caroli¬ 
na. Some impressive Democratic Gover¬ 
nors: Robert Graham of Florida Just elect¬ 
ed to a second term, and James Hunt of 
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North Carolina and Richard Lamm of Col¬ 
orado, now in their second terms. One sus¬ 
pects the veteran Indiana Congressman 
and former Majority Whip John Brademas, 
now president of New York University, has 
not forsworn politics for all time. 

These are strong lists, for both parties. 
Many of these people will end up being 
‘ merely” vice presidential, but remember 
four of our nine modern Presidents came 
from V.P. 

Henry Graff points out that we have 
had no ex-mayor as President since Grover 
Cleveland. “Mayors deal with garbage 
and garbage rubs off.” Hubert Humphrey 
(Minneapolis) came close, however, and 
Senator Richard Lugar (Indianapolis), one 
of the biggest Republican winners on 
Nov. 2, gets talked about. 


Refining Expectations Several changes would help the best of 
these people get serious consideration for the presidency: 

► Shortening the marathon campaign for the nominations 
would reduce the numbing effect on the electorate, perhaps lead 
to higher voter turnout and, conceivably, more thoughtful vot¬ 
ing. Shorter campaigns would be somewhat less expensive and 
might help the working officeholder get as much attention as 
the full-time presidential candidate. Senate Majority Leader 
Baker has complained of the difficulty of running against an 
“unemployed millionaire.” In 1980 he was up against three of 
them: Reagan, Bush, Connally. Carter in 1976 was approxi¬ 
mately a millionaire, and had been running full time for two 
years; all his rivals had demanding jobs. 

► Speaking of money, the game is still heavily stacked toward 

those who have it, or whose policies (on the subject of unionism, 
insurance, Israel, oil, whatever) attract plentiful contributions. 
Once a candidate is rated as having a serious chance, the money 
tends to flow, but some first-class people never get sufficiently 
funded to be seen as “serious.” Mainly because of the price of TV 
ads. it can cost millions to run for Governor or Senator in a popu¬ 
lous state, a serious constriction on the size of the pool from which 
presidential possibilities are drawn. Republican Lew Lehrman 
spent about $7 million of his own money running this year for 
Governor of New York. Democrat Mark Dayton spent about the 
same (but four times as much per voter) in his run for Senator 
from Minnesota. Both lost, to be sure, and in Dayton's campaign 
in stolid Minnesota, the lavish spending may have hurt him. But 
adding up all 33 Senate races, we find 27 of the winners were the 
bigger spenders. Total spending on the 1982 congressional races 
exceeded $300 million. The cost of 1984, presidential and con¬ 
gressional, could hit $1 billion. This is not an excessive advertis¬ 
ing budget for the most important act a democracy performs 
(Procter & Gamble spends $600 million a year on ads). The ques¬ 
tion is whether the money is fairly distributed, and whether con¬ 
tributors in effect can buy a politician’s_——»»» 

vote. But campaign financing is a very com- * 

plicated thing to regulate. Freedom of 

speech is involved, also the law of unintend- i 

ed consequences: past “reforms” have often J 

created whole new sets of problems. ^ 


► Perhaps the greatest stroke in behalf of 
better Presidents would be for the incum¬ 
bent President, starting with Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, to consider as one of his major respon¬ 
sibilities the identification and grooming of 
possible successors. (One of his close asso¬ 
ciates says he has never heard Reagan 
mention the subject.) A corporate C.E.O. 
would be considered shamefully derelict if 
he did as little about his successor as the 
President of the U.S. does. We do not want 


the President decreeing his successor, 
which he couldn’t anyway, but he could do 
far more than most recent Presidents have 
done to see that strong people are in the 
right places to get serious consideration. Ike 
gave fitful attention to the problem, and 
kept lists. He thought Robert Anderson. 
Texas businessman, his Secretary of the 
Navy, then of the Treasury, was best quali¬ 
fied to succeed him But when Anderson 
was not interested, Ike seemed to lose inter¬ 
est. He was not a great Nixon fan, but 
would not move against his Vice President. 
Nixon as President came to think John 
Connally would be his best successor, toyed 
with the thought of moving Spiro Agnew to 
_ the Supreme Court (!) and making Connal¬ 
ly his running mate in 1972. He could have 
commanded that, but backed off. Then, when Agnew had to quit 
in disgrace in 1973, Nixon was in enough trouble himself that he 
did not want to risk a congressional fight over the controversial 
Connally and chose the safe and well-liked Jerry Ford. 

Not only in the choice for V.P., but in his major Cabinet ap¬ 
pointments, a President has the chance to put good people into 
the running for the future. Some can be from the “outside." The 
President needs to be big enough, of course, not to feel threat¬ 
ened or upstaged by strong people around him. 

► There is more the sitting President can do. He can fight the 
idea that the presidency is unmanageable, for the sake of his own 
place in history, but also for the sake of the office and the appeal 
it could hold for others. There has been far too much lamenta¬ 
tion about the President's helplessness vis-a-vis the bureaucracy. 
J.F.K. called the State Department “a foreign power." Presi¬ 
dents use the power of the permanent bureaucracy as an alibi for 
their own nonfeasance in the managerial role, and this encour¬ 
ages their Cabinet officers to adopt the same attitude within 
their departments. When a candidate runs “against Washing¬ 
ton,” as Carter and Reagan did, this mind-set continues long af¬ 
ter the candidate has himself become “Washington.” Plenty of 
people will always seek the presidency, but we may be losing 
some principled people who have been persuaded by Presidents 
that the job is hopeless. 

► Finally, along with thinking of the presidency as manageable, 
we need to learn not to expect too much of the President. This is 
a difficult balance, but justly so. because we want equally delicate 
balance within the mind and temperament of the President: just 
enough of this or that quality, but not too much. 

We are a profoundly democratic people but deeply suscepti¬ 
ble to heroes and leaders TV can confer a celebrity that may be 
confused with leadership quality. TV also contributes, in these 
dragged-out campaigns, to the steady inflation of political 
promises. As the talking goes on and on, presidential candidates 
seem drawn to grander and grander claims of whfct they are 
going to do. You could cry or laugh or both 
on rereading some of the promises of Rea- 
\ ^ gan, Carter, Nixon. Kennedy. The appar- 

’ & ent necessity of talking such nonsense is 

one of the things that keep some good peo- 
pie out of politics. A presidential candidate 
wh° won on reasonably sober rhetoric 
might encourage good people for the fu- 
. * ture, and along the way save himself some 

trouble in office. For that to happen, the 
" ^ /•VisPals voters—the audience—would have to want 

fj Thomas Cronin of Colorado College, 

r 7 one most perceptive of the new gen- 

/ ,1 / eration of presidential scholars, puts it well: 

—' / A “We must refine our expectations of the 

President and raise our expectations of 
ft v i ”_ JA I ourselves.” ■ 
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G.O.P. Senate Leaders Jake Gam, Ted Stevens, Howard Baker, John Tower, James McClure, Richard Lugar, Strom Thurmond 


United States— 


Lame, b ut Live ly, Pucks 

Congress returns to tackle some tough ones: MX, a gas tax and deficits 


T he great congressional debate over 
America’s mightiest interconti¬ 
nental ballistics missile, the MX. 
could not have opened with a 
more suspenseful first act. Amid the free¬ 
form theatrics of a special session of Con¬ 
gress. the ten-warhead weapon survived 
an indefinite delay in production on the 
closest possible vote: a tie. It was saved by 
an intercontinental strike of a different 
sort, radiotelephoned pleas dispatched by 
Ronald Reagan to key legislators from 
Air Force One while he approached Bra¬ 
zil, the first stop on his four-nation mis¬ 
sion to Latin America {see following story). 
Some quirks of timing and personality 
also helped, keeping a few Congressmen 
from casting anti-MX votes. 

Indeed, the lameduck session wad¬ 
dled onstage with a most ungainly gait. 
That is really not surprising, since 84 of 
the 535 legislators will not be part of the 
98th Congress, which will convene in Jan¬ 
uary, and legislators in that situation tend 
to cast unpredictable swan-song votes. 
Even the session's most surefire goal 
seemed in some doubt: the creation of a 
mod£st public works program to begin re- 
pairing the nation's crumbling roads, 
bridges and mass transportation systems. 
The 320,OOOjobs that the plan would cre- 
- ^ ate seemed inadequate in the wake of a 

B h d asy r r. J : - ■■ r- 


Labor Department announcement last 
week that the nation's unemployment 
rate has surged once again, to 10.8%. 
That figure translates into some 12 mil¬ 
lion Americans now out of work (see 
Economy & Business). 

Still, the MX fight best illustrates this 
congressional session's tendencies, both 
lame and lively. The 95-ton missile, de¬ 
signed to reinforce the Minuteman lCBMs, 
was a bird without a nest until President 
Reagan two weeks ago selected a Dense 
Pack basing mode for 100 MX missiles in 
a 14-mile-long strip in southeastern Wyo¬ 
ming. The President’s action focused con¬ 
gressional minds on the doomsday issues 
of nuclear strategy and arms-control tac¬ 
tics, even as three separate issues affecting 
the MX were before both chambers: 1) a 
$998 million appropriation to produce 
five of the missiles, although prototypes 
have not yet been fully tested and Con¬ 
gress may reject the basing; 2) an Admin¬ 
istration request for $2.7 billion in re¬ 
search and development funds, which 
seems certain to be passed; 3) approval of 
the Dense Pack basing mode, which has 
been barraged by criticism from non-Pen- 
tagon scientists and is in deep trouble. A 
subcommittee of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee last month approved 
item 1, the production funds, by a mere 


one vote. The full committee took up the 
$998 million appropriation last week. 
There is little opposition to item 2, the bill 
requesting research funds. But the con¬ 
gressional fight over Dense Pack is just 
getting under way. 

The President, both before and after 
he flew off to Latin America, continued 
the Administration’s determined cam¬ 
paign for the missile’s production, con¬ 
centrating on undecided legislators. “Hel¬ 
lo, Virginia,” he joked to Nebraska 
Republican Virginia Smith. “I’m sure that 
you are glad that the MX is not going into 
your district.'' Talking with Arkansas 
Democrat Bill Alexander, the President 
poked fun at himself for having failed to 
bring along cool clothing for torrid Brazil. 
To all MX doubters, including Ohio Re¬ 
publican Ralph Regula, he made the 
same basic pitch: “We can’t go to the 
arms talks without the MX.” 

In less dramatic fashion. Vice Presi¬ 
dent George Bush, who recently returned 
from a private talk in Moscow with Soviet 
Leader Yuri Andropov, was doing the 
same thing: working the telephones from 
Washington. He argued that killing MX 
funds now would send the wrong “signal” 
to the new Soviet leadership. 

When the 55-member House Appro¬ 
priations Committee convened to vote on 
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MX production, New York Democrat Jo¬ 
seph Addabbo, chairman of its defense 
subcommittee, introduced a motion to kill 
the $998 million. He had counted the 
probable vote as extremely close and had 
considered seeking a delay. Florida Dem¬ 
ocrat William Lehman, recovering from 
surgery, called him that morning from 
New York’s Memorial Sloane-Kettering 
Cancer Center to advise that if the roll 
call could be put off until later in the day, 
"I’ll hire a nurse and a helicopter and 
come down.” Lehman wanted to help kill 
the MX funds. But Addabbo discovered 
that California Democrat Julian Dixon, 
who also opposed the MX production, 
had an unexplained “major commit¬ 
ment” in Los Angeles and wanted to leave 
by noon. Kentucky Democrat William 
Natcher, another MX critic, refused to 
leave a meeting with incoming Congress¬ 
men in a nearby House room to vote on 
Addabbo’s motion. Illinois Republican 
John Edward Porter, also an MX produc¬ 
tion foe, was in Brazil representing the 
U S. as a delegate to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Conference of Parliamentarians 
on Population and Development. 

When the roll call began, it quickly 
became apparent that the vote was a po¬ 
tential deadlock. Two of the doubters 
phoned by Reagan—Smith and Regula— 
voted nay to the fund-killing measure; the 
President had done his work well. With 
the tally at 26 to 25 in favor of Addabbo’s 
antimissile motion, only one vote re¬ 
mained to be cast: that of Arkansas' Alex¬ 
ander, who is part of the Democratic 
House leadership. He had passed when 
his name was first called, he explained 
later, because “T knew it was going to be 
close. I didn't want to decide the issue, 
since I was undecided.” But now Alexan¬ 
der, on the spot, went with Reagan. His 
vote against Addabbo’s motion produced 
a 26-to-26 tie. This meant the motion lost: 
the funds for MX production remained. 
Alexander’s explanation: "I voted for the 
MX to send it to the floor for a vote and 
full debate.'* 

Approval of MX production funds by 
the House, which is scheduled to begin 
floor debate on the matter this week, is by 
no means certain. Almost unnoticed in 
the furor over the MX was that the Ad¬ 
ministration made no attempt to restore 
production funds for the Pershing II mis¬ 
sile, which it is scheduled to begin deploy¬ 
ing in Europe next year. Addabbo’s sub¬ 
committee had eliminated those funds 
last month. After three successive Per¬ 
shing test failures, congressional senti¬ 
ment is opposed to full production until 
the missile's ailments are cured. Even so, 
the Administration apparently hopes to 
save the intermediate-range missile in 
conference committee deliberations be¬ 
tween the House and the Senate, which 
has approved Pershing production. 

With far less controversy than on the 
MX, the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee rushed through a five-year $27.5 
billion program to rebuild the nation’s 
transportation facilities. Although even¬ 
tual approval seems likely, disputes are 
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arising over how the funds should be dis¬ 
tributed, whether the work can begin soon 
enough to be effective and whether the 
5e-per-gal. gasoline tax increase that 
would finance it is equitable to lower-in- 
come citizens. The House bill, backed by 
the President and leaders of both parties, 
also would increase taxes on tires and fees 
paid by truckers, a proposal that drew 
sharp fire from trucking lobbyists. Airline 
executives want to exempt aviation fuel 
from the new tax. 

O ther, more grandiose job plans 
seem unlikely to get off the 
launching pad. Democratic lead¬ 
ers spoke of pushing a second 
public works program, costing $5 billion, 
but it will probably not get serious con¬ 
sideration this year. "It's all show,” 
scoffs Michigan's Democratic Congress¬ 
man William Brodhead. “The Senate will 
never pass it, and the President will never 
sign it.” Still, Senate leadership aides do 
not rule out some extra funding of sewer 
and water-system projects. 

Reagan saved the harassed legislators 
one headache by bowing to near unani¬ 
mous advice from Republican congressio¬ 
nal leaders that his proposal to shift the fi¬ 
nal 10% installment of his three-year 
income tax cut from next July to January 
had no chance of passage. In spite of that 
retreat, the President showed that he re¬ 
tains plenty of backstage clout. His friend 
and close Senate ally, Nevada’s Paul Lax- 
alt, led a successful drive to remove Ore¬ 
gon Senator Bob Pack wood from chair¬ 
manship of the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee. Packwood played 
a major role in helping engineer the re- 
election of every Republican Senator in 
November, thereby maintaining the 
G.O.P.’s eight-vote margin in the Senate, 
but he had aroused the President’s anger 
by complaining too publicly that Republi¬ 
cans had “written off” blacks, Hispanics, 
Jews and working women. Packwood was 


replaced, on a 29-to-25 Republican caucus 
vote, by Indiana Senator Richard Lugar. 

Whether the President can prevail in 
his determination to slash funding for so¬ 
cial programs, rather than military proj¬ 
ects, in tackling deficits now estimated as 
high as $200 billion in each of the next 
two years is doubtful. Last week Budget 
Director David Stockman ordered the 
Department of Health and Human Ser¬ 
vices to save some $500 million in the fis¬ 
cal 1984 budget by sharply cutting the 
personnel of the Public Health Service, 
All ten regional offices of the Public 
Health Service would be abolished. The 
Stockman directive will be effective un¬ 
less it is withdrawn by the Administration 
or vetoed by Congress. 

A cut of $500 million in a budget so 
many billions in the red strikes some Con¬ 
gressmen as scarcely worth the resulting 
curtailment of services. In one sense, a 
“damn the deficit” approach to the na¬ 
tion’s budgeting seems to be gaining some 
admirers. Explains Rhode Island’s Re¬ 
publican Senator, John Chafee, referring 
to some of his despairing colleagues: 
“When you’re rounding off between a $150 
billion and $200 billion deficit, what harm 
will it do to spend another $5 billion to put 
people back to work?” Adds Republican 
Senator William Cohen of Maine: “People 
add amendments and say, ‘Oh, it’s only 
another $300 million.’ ” 

One clear irony of the special session is 
that it was called in large part to finish up 
work on the 13 major appropriations bills 
that fund the Government. (One includes a 
proposed pay raise for Congressmen that is 
unlikely to survive.) The House has passed 
eight and may approve four more before 
Christmas. The Senate has completed only 
three and is likely to pass only four more. 
Thus, despite all the fuss and expense, the 
98th Congress may have to go through 
much of the same legislative maze all over 
again in January. — ByEdMagnu*on. Report- 
tdbyNeHMacfMIsndEvan Thomn/Wublngton 
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United States 


Yanqul on a Southern Swing 

Reagan goes to Latin America, bearing good will 


' 
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W hen U.S. Presidents go abroad* they rage, wary of “Flying Down to Rio*' head- tha 

usually make a splash by announc- lines* avoided Brazil’s gayest metropolis. Bn 

ing bilateral agreements, making blustery Instead of Rio de Janeiro* Air Force ant 
speeches or starring in extravagant cere- One landed Tuesday night in Brasilia, the spli 

menial tableaux. By contrast, Ronald oppressively bland and businesslike capi- ten 

Reagan's five-day trip through volatile tal city planned and built from scratch on Col 

Latin America last week was low-key. In an isolated plateau during the late 1950s. 

Brazil* where Reagan spent half his time* “Your elections Nov. 15,” Reagan said on trie 

there was no black-tie banquet* but an his arrival, “demonstrated Brazil's confi- trip 

outdoor barbecue lunch. In Colombia* dence in itself and stability in freedom. 1 ' not 

Reagan's limousine ride to the presiden- The next day Reagan and Figueiredo, len 
tial palace was a few blocks* hardly 
a motorcade at all. On Saturday in 
Honduras, Reagan's final* fleeting 
stop, he only visited the air force 
base in San Pedro Sula. 

Reagan made the trip with no 
intention of issuing tough demands 
to his hosts or striking dramatic 
diplomatic bargains. Generating 
good will was the main intention. “1 
didn't come down here with a 
plan,*' he told Brazilian President 
Jodo Figueiredo. “1 want to ask you 
questions about how we can help.'' 

Latin Americans felt betrayed 
last spring when the U.S. eventually 
supported Britain in its war with Ar¬ 
gentina over the Falkland Islands. 

Last week's trip was at least oblique¬ 
ly an attempt to erase lingering re¬ 
sentment. All four countries Reagan 
visited are fiscally wobbly, Brazil 
most prominently. There Reagan 
reassured Figueiredo that the U.S. is 
not about to let Brazil's precarious 
economy* the world's tenth largest, 
collapse. Reagan also went south to 
reaffirm his Administration's an¬ 
tagonism toward the hemisphere's 
first Marxist regime (Fidel Castro's 
Cuba) and the latest (Sandinist Nic¬ 
aragua). His stops in Costa Rica and 
Honduras symbolically isolated 
Nicaragua, which is wedged in be- Presi dents Figueiredo and Reagan on the former's ranch 
tween. Reagan also conferred with "The conversations were very candid and yet very gentle. ” 


i 


tween. Reagan also conferred with ^fhe 
President Alvaro Magafta of El Sal¬ 
vador and Guatemalan Strongman Gener¬ 
al Ephrain Rios Montt, both of whom face 
leftist insurgencies. Though Reagan made 
it a point not to go to either of their coun¬ 
tries, the sessions were controversial be¬ 
cause of continuing human rights viola¬ 
tions reported in both places. 

Overall, the trip permitted Reagan to 
look and sound his statesmanlike best, 
both to Latin Americans* who feel chroni¬ 
cally misunderstood by Washington, and 
to the U.S. public. “What am 1 thinking 
about?” replied the President to one Bra¬ 
zilian reporter's question. “Right now? I'm 
thinking this has been a very wonderful 
visit for us.” White House aides tried to 
counter the impression that the President 
was shirking urgent work in Washington 
for a Latir^boliday. Nancy Reagan did not 
go, and tJ^^OO-person presidential entou- 


64, were together almost constantly. The 
two men talked privately for 30 minutes, 
then summoned Treasury Secretary Don¬ 
ald Regan* Secretary of State George 
Shultz and other officials from both gov¬ 
ernments for an additional hour of discus¬ 
sion. Said a Brazilian official: “The con¬ 
versations were very candid and yet very 
gentle.” The Falklands, Shultz said, 
“didn't come up as a matter of dispute.” 
In fact* Brazil only halfheartedly support¬ 
ed Argentina in the war, mostly out of a 
sense of continental solidarity. 

After a 25-minute horseback ride 
around his moated ranch outside the capi¬ 
tal. Figueiredo held a barbecue at which 
both the food (beef* veal, sausage and 
lamb) and recorded American music 
(Willie Nelson) were hearty, even macho. 
At Wednesday night's banquet, the clos¬ 


est the trip came to conventional pomp, 
Reagan stood to offer an elaborately 
friendly tribute—and a faux pas at the 
~~ end. “Now,” he said, wineglass raised* 
“would you join me in a toast to President 
Figueiredo* to the people of Bolivia—no, 
I- that's where I’m going —to the people of 
Brazil, and to the dream of democracy 
;e and peace here in the Western Hemi- 
le sphere.” In fact, despite his salvage at- 
i- tempt, Reagan was headed for Bogota, 
in Colombia, not Bolivia, 
s. Although Administration officials 
in tried to downplay the significance of the 
i- trip, a number of agreements were an¬ 
nounced. Most important, the U.S. will 
d, lend Brazil SI .23 biUion, at 8% annual in- 
sTucKEwt —-ap terest for three months, to tide over 
the debt-burdened (nearly $90 bil¬ 
lion in foreign tous) country until a 
$4.5 billion International Monetary 
Fund loan comes through next year. 
The two governments will form five 
vaguely defined “working groups*” 
each with a six-month mandate to 
discuss certain issues: economics, 
nuclear power, science and technol¬ 
ogy, space and “military-industrial 
relations.” The economic issues are 
most important. Washington, for in¬ 
stance, objects to Brazil's subsidies 
of exports to the U.S., especially of 
shoes* orange juice, steel and air¬ 
planes. Instead, Brazil wants more 
direct American aid. In a deft but 
easy bit of diplomacy* Reagan invit¬ 
ed Brazil to send a prospective astro¬ 
naut to the U.S. for training and, 
eventually* to fly on a space shuttle 
mission. (The President is copying 
the Soviets* who have flown astro¬ 
nauts from Cuba and France.) 

During a five-hour stopover in 
Bogota, Reagan met with quasi- 
Populist President Belisario Be¬ 
tancur at his official residence, 
Nariilo House. Betancur took office 
last August and has already symbol¬ 
ically yanked foreign policy away 
from unquestioning fealty to Wash- 
nch ington, most notably with a propos- 
?entle." a * that Colombia join the Non- 
aligned Movement, a largely Third 
e World group. 

s, Betancur certainly sounded non- 
l- aligned. Even his public remarks at lunch 
e with Reagan, after their 45-minute pri- 
r- vate talk, were harsh. He said that Colom- 

i- bian products are denied full access to the 
i- U.S. market by tariffs, that the U.S. should 
y prod the IMF to lend more money more 
1, easily to countries like his, and that 
” industrialized powers generally renege 

:- on their vague* rosy promises to help 
a developing countries. Alluding to the 
unaccommodating U.S. attitude toward 
e Marxist Nicaragua* Betancur said that 
i- hemispheric interests are ill served “either 

h by pressure or isolation.” Reagan did not 
d reply in kind. His speech, mutqd and con- 
c dilatory, implied that Betancur's govem- 
). ment has an obligation to crack down on 
>- Colombia’s powerful cocaine exporters. 





I ntroducing fortune interna¬ 
tional. Created from the original, 
but edited specifically for executives 
outside the U.S. You’ve never seen any¬ 
thing like it. 

A NEW GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 
FORTUNE is read and respected 
around the world as a source of timely, 
authoritative information—but pri¬ 
marily about U.S. companies and 
markets. Now this prestigious Ameri¬ 
can magazine is bringing all of its 
expert analysis, tough-minded report¬ 
ing, and good writing to business sub¬ 
jects of vital international interest. 

INTERNATIONAL READERS NEED 
FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL 

Bankers in Europe must under¬ 
stand financial developments in Hong 
Kong and Tokyo. Asia’s new entrepre¬ 
neurs need useful research about mar¬ 
kets in Japan, Europe, and the Third 
V/forld. Business people in Rio dc Ja¬ 
neiro and Singapore want to know how 
U.S. events will affect them. FORTUNE 
INTERNATIONAL crosses borders and 
continents to give executives outside the 
U.S. reliable information about regions 
other than their own. 


FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL: 

RELEVANT AND CURRENT 

FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL fea¬ 
tures original articles developed tor its 
international readers, as well as the 
majority of stories from each regular 
issue of FORTUNE, selected and focused 
for international appeal. The magazine 
has its own logo, contents page, letters 
section, and will often have its own 
special cover stories. 

Copies will be airshipped from the 
U.S. to distribution points in Europe, 
Asia, and South America. Readers will 
receive their copies of FORTUNE IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL about ten days before 
the cover date. 

70000 AND GROWING 

FORTUNE INTERNATIONALS cir¬ 
culation is 70,000. But with the maga¬ 
zine becoming more interesting and 
useful to international executives, this 
figure is expected to grow substantially. 
Subscription efforts all around the 
world will be stepped up. 

The result for 1983 advertisers? The 
advantage of bonus circulation—and an 
editorial environment that creates a 
highly effective atmosphere for adver¬ 
tising. 


Space is also available in both the 
European edition f45,000 subscribers) 
and the Asian edition (18,000 sub¬ 
script's). In addition, there arc attrac¬ 
tive rate efficiencies for advertisers 
using FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL in 
combination with the North Ameri¬ 
can, Financial, and Manufacturing 
editions of FORTUNE. 

Moreover, there is no charge for 
splitting copy when you combine U.S. 
and international editions for your ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Of course, all this means the FOR¬ 
TUNE worldwide advertiser gains 
greater flexibility than ever before. 

FIRST ISSUE COVER-DATED JANUARY 10 

FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL 
begins biweekly publication with the 
January 10, 1983 issue. You’ll want to 
read it. And see how it can give your 
1983 advertising program more impact 
everywhere in the world. 

For advertising information, con¬ 
tact our offices in London, Diisseldorf, 
Milan, and Tokyo. Or our representa¬ 
tives in Hong Kong, Johannesburg, 
Riris, Brussels, Lisbon, Madrid, Mexico 
City, Sao Paulo, Stockholm. 
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On Bogota’s streets, the visitor’s crit¬ 
ics were far less civil. At the National 
University, 200 anti-American student 
demonstrators threw rocks, ana outside 
Nariflo House the Presidents encountered 
a large crowd of protesters shouting 
"iFuera Reagan!’’ {Go away, Reagan). 

The crowds were thoroughly pro-Rea¬ 
gan at the next stop, Costa Rica, the most 
stably democratic and pro-U.S. country in 
Central America. The left wing charges 
that Costa Rican President Luis Alberto 
Monge, in office just seven months, is 
Washington’s pawn, seduced by U.S. aid 
(S70 million in 1982). Indeed the money is 
crucial just now: the country’s economy is 
in a recessionary tail spin. 

Immediately after Reagan arrived, he 
met for an hour at his hotel with a fellow 
visitor to Costa Rica, El Salvador’s Ma- 
gafta. As interim President, Magafia is the 
most formidable check on Roberto d'Au- 
buisson, the,provocative right-wing leader 
of the Nationalist Republican Alliance. 
The conversation with Magana con¬ 
cerned human rights and Salvadoran ef¬ 
forts to curb the country’s murderous 
counterrevolutionary squads. Said Rea¬ 
gan after the meeting: “1 think that they 
are trying very hard and making great 
progress against great odds.” 

R eagan's final 24 hours outside the U.S. 

were his most tiring. Saturday he met 
with Monge and his Cabinet, signed a new 
extradition treaty with Costa Rica and de¬ 
livered a speech to 500 Costa Rican offi¬ 
cials and business leaders. It was delayed 
for several minutes by a Communist Party 
member, who read a protest in Spanish 
from the rear of the hall. Reagan waited 
him out, then drew applause by declaring: 
“He wouldn't be allowed to do that in a 
Communist country.” 

From San Jos£. Reagan flew to San Pe¬ 
dro Sula, Honduras. He never left the air¬ 
port there. He and President Roberto 
Suazo Cdrdova spoke together in a confer¬ 
ence room, walked to a hangar and read 
boilerplate speeches. Suazo Cdrdova, who 
presides over Central America's poorest 
country, wants $100 million in U.S. aid to 
retire 75% of the Honduran budget deficit. 
Honduras has a strong claim on American 
largesse: it has lately been a staging area 
for U.S.-backed anti-Sandinista forces. 
Reagan met Guatemala's Rios Montt 
(who had flown to Honduras earlier) for a 
brief talk. Then the U.S. President flew 
homeward on Air Force One. 

Reagan's tour was more courteous 
than momentous, meant to create an im¬ 
pression of U.S. sensitivity rather than 
diplomatic coups. For all that, Reagan 
handled himself well. He delighted the 
Brazilians, treated Colombian contrari¬ 
ness with aplomb and showed requisite 
concern toward Centra] American coun¬ 
tries. An unambitious agenda, to be 
sure, but in its approach to Latin 
America the Reagan Administration can 
do worse than behave with simple, grace- 
, ^solicitousness. —By Kurt Andersen . 
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Not a Launching but a Scuttlln 

Kennedy quits the presidential stakes, at least for 1984 

T he tip-off was the set¬ 
ting. Unlike the grand 


I ting. Unlike the grand 
and spacious Caucus Room 
of the Russell Senate Of¬ 
fice Building, where John 
and Robert Kennedy had 
launched their bids for the 
White House, Room 4232 
of the Dirksen Senate Of-, 
flee Building is small and 
comparatively humble. 

Packed inside with a slew of 
Kennedy family members Count Mm out, he says 
were the usual political re¬ 
tainers and loyal supporters, gathered to- effect 
gether for the occasion: not the launching the ei 
but the scuttling of a presidential bid. An- was c 
nounced Edward Kennedy last week: “I T 
will not be a candidate for President of the conce 

United States in 1984.” camp 

The Senator, 50, explained that fam- of as: 
lly circumstances, not political consider- death 
ations, had dictated his decision. With quidd 
Daughter Kara, 22, and Sons Ted Jr., 21, “torti 
and Patrick, 15, seated in front of him in ghost 
the first row, Kennedy said. “For the presi< 

members of my family, the 1980 cam- fers f 

paign was sometimes difficult, and it is his fa 
very soon to ask them to go through it paign 
again. In addition, the decision Joan and I K 
have made about our marriage has been esque 
painful for our children as well as our- 1972, 
selves. 1 believe my first and overriding 1974, 
obligation now is to Patrick, Kara and yes tc 
Teddy.” After a three-year separation, fumbJ 
Joan and Ted Kennedy plan to file, possi- cratic 
bly this week, divorce papers that would conce 
officially end their 24-year marriage. one 1 

In an interview with Time two days that t 
after his announcement Kennedy seemed paign 
relieved and relaxed. He said he believes the pi 
he could have won the 1984 race had he up on 
entered. “Politically,” he argued, “every- aide,' 
thing had been moving the other way— 1984 

toward a declaration of candidacy.” Ken- concli 
nedy struggled with his choice at the fam- wants 


ily’s Hyannisport com¬ 
pound on Cape Cod over 
the Thanksgiving holiday. 
On that Friday, his ad¬ 
ministrative aide, Law¬ 
rence Horowitz, gave the 
family a three-hour presen¬ 
tation purporting to show 
how Kennedy could win in 
1984. But the Kennedy 
children, unmoved by 
Horowitz's sophisticated re¬ 
ft says search and strategies, ob¬ 

jected emphatically to the 
effect on the family of a two-year run. By 
the end of the holiday weekend. Kennedy 
was convinced. 

There is no doubt that Kennedy is 
concerned about his children. The 1980 
campaign, which raised the dual specters 
of assassination and the 1969 drowning 
death of Mary Jo Kopechne at Chappa- 
quiddick, was, as one family friend said, 
“torture and torment for those kids.” Such 
ghosts would be certain to haunt a 1984 
presidential campaign. Patrick, who suf¬ 
fers from asthma, was so worried about 
his father's safety during the 1980 cam¬ 
paign that Kennedy called him daily. 

Kennedy has taken the Sherman- 
esque tack before, of course. In 1968 and 
1972, he said no to presidential runs. In 
1974, he said no to 1976. In 1979, he said 
yes to a 1980 run but was defeated after a 
fumbling challenge to incumbent Demo¬ 
cratic President Jimmy Carter. While 
conceding that his children were a factor, 
one longtime Kennedy friend suggests 
that the embarrassment of the 1980 cam¬ 
paign had dulled Kennedy’s appetite for 
the presidency. Said he: “Teddy can’t get 
up on the horse any more.” One veteran 
aide, who believes Kennedy could win the 
1984 nomination but not the election, 
concluded, “I don’t think the country 
wants or needs Kennedy as President. 





Ted Kennedy's three children, with Ethel Kennedy, applaud approvingly as Pad bows out 

“/ believe my first and overriding obligation now is to Patrick f Kara and Teddy ." 
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If you want to get to 
Europe and time is of the 
essence, then Thais Great 
Circle Express is the only 
way to fly. 

By flying the Great 
Circle route, instead of the 
more traditional route 
taken by the other airlines, 
we are able to take a short¬ 
cut across the world and 
fly without stopping. 

This means a saving of 
over a thousand kilometres 
in distance and two and 
a half hours in flying time. 


Which, we would like 
to add, also means a good 
nights rest without the ,< ,4 
usual stops en route. 

Our magnificent 747s 
offer unparalleled comfort ' 
in all sections. 

Our attentive cabin 
crew offer unparalleled 
service. . 

So whether you’re re- Economy; you’ll find time 
dining on a Slumberseat in flies faster on Thai. 

First Class, savouring the It’s also nice to know 
quiet of our Business Class, you’ll arrive with a couple of 
or simply enjoying the hours upyour-^% 

friendly atmosphere in sleeve. iPQi 
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United States 


He’s always made people worry. And they 
don’t want to worry.” 

With Kennedy out, many other Demo¬ 
crats want in. Said Bill White, an aide to 
Ohio Senator John Glenn: “Half the Senate 
woke up this morning and saw the Presi¬ 
dent in the mirror.” Glenn’s chances have 
obviously improved, though many political 
strategists say that the former space hero 
must somehow shed his bland image. Po¬ 
tential candidates Arizona Representative 
Morris Udall, Arkansas Senator Dale 
Bumpers and New York Senator Pat Moy- 
nihan have put out feelers. Colorado Sena¬ 
tor Gary Hart’s campaign was already un¬ 
derway. California Senator Alan Cranston 
portrayed himself as the logical liberal suc¬ 
cessor to Kennedy. 

M ondale automatically inherits the 
front-runner spot, though that is not 
necessarily the best place to be nearly two 
years before the actual election. He seems 
the likely recipient of Kennedy's strength 
in the industrial states and of an endorse¬ 
ment from the powerful AFL-CIO. which 
might unite behind a single candidate be¬ 
fore the first 1984 primary* something 
that was not likely as long as both Kenne¬ 
dy and Mondalc were running. For the 
Democratic Party as a whole, there is a 
discernible feeling of liberation: many 
party managers around the country note, 
with an almost palpable sense of relief, 
that the Democrats, shorn of the great 
weight of Kennedy’s past, can move for¬ 
ward and present to voters some new and 
newly plausible presidential faces. 

Tt seemed that those most disappoint¬ 
ed by the Kennedy decision, besides his 
die-hard loyalists, were White House 
aides. They had convinced themselves 
that Kennedy would win the nomination 
and then prove more vulnerable than oth¬ 
er potential nominees in a match-up with 
President Reagan. Asked during his tour 
of Brazil if he might follow Kennedy's 
lead and choose not to run, Reagan re¬ 
plied, with a broad smile, “You know, 1 
do not believe that there is much of a rec¬ 
ord of me imitating Teddy Kennedy.” 

In last week’s announcement, Kenne¬ 
dy left the door open to a run in 1988, and 
has let it be known that he intends to re¬ 
main a powerful force in the Democratic 
Party. He has already repositioned him¬ 
self in the Senate, seeking a new seat on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
where he will be a visible and vocal pres¬ 
ence in the increasingly high-profile 
arms-control debate. He told Time he 
will exercise “a strong voice” against un¬ 
bridled defense spending and will argue 
that “a strong economy and a strong soci¬ 
ety are more vital to national security” 
than a string of new weapons systems. 
“Who knows,” he says, flashing his fam¬ 
ous smile. “Someday I may do it again.” 
As he said at the press conference, “I 
don’t think it’s any mystery that I would 
like to be President. ” —By Maunan Dowd. 

Reported by Hays Corey and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 



“It Made Terrible Sense”_ 

A father is shot dead with his own gun—by his own children 

put their deadly plot into action. Richard, 
armed with a loaded 12-gauge shotgun 
from his father’s 60-piece gun collection, 
lay in wait behind the garage door. Tak¬ 
ing a back-up position, Deborah allegedly 
cradled a .30-cal. automatic carbine in the 
living room, in case their father escaped 
their first line of fire. The planning was 
unnecessary: Richard, aiming through 
the plywood garage door, hit his father 
with four pump-action blasts while his 
mother sat in horror in the car. 

Despite the coldly premeditated na¬ 
ture of the slaying, public sentiment in 
Cheyenne began shifting to the alleged 
killers as details about the Jahnke house¬ 
hold emerged. Said Richard’s high school 
ROTC instructor. Major Robert Vegvary: 
“Something monstrous and horrible must 
have happened at home,” Indeed, to hear 
Richard Jahnke is escorted from Jail local residents tell it, something had. 

Though a devoted father, the elder 

I t was the first homicide in six months Jahnke was described by those who knew 
for Cheyenne. Wyo., and one that area him as an ultrastrict disciplinarian with 
residents will long remember. When an explosive temper that often boiled over 
Richard C. Jahnke, 38, an IRS senior into physical violence. He doled out se- 
agent, stepped out of his blue Volkswagen vere beatings to his children for the most 
to open the garage door of his $123,000 minor infractions; his Puerto Rican-born 
red brick home on Cowpoke Road one wife Maria stood by helplessly during her 
evening last month, he walked into an husband's fist-wielding tirades and some- 
ambush of shotgun slugs. He died instant- times suffered violence herself. Said a 
ly, and the attacker swiftly fled with an friend of the family’s after the killing: 
accomplice through a bedroom window. “What those children did . . it made ter- 
But when, within twelve hours, police ar- rible sense.” 
rested the two alleged murderers, the re¬ 
action was shock more than relief. Bk ccording to some Cheyenne residents. 
Charged with the crime were Jahnke's r \trouble had been brewing in the 
children. Richard, 16. and Deborah, 17. Jahnke household long before the 
According to the criminal complaint $38,500-a-year IRS agent was transferred 
later filed by officials. Richard admitted from Phoenix in August 1980. The family 
to city police after he was picked up: “I virtually isolated itself, and the children ; 
shot my father for revenge.” Indeed, the were expected to spend most of their free i 
family had fought bitterly on the day of time at home. The parents forbade dating 
the slaying. That evening, while their fa- for Deborah, and Maria Jahnke insisted 
ther and mother dined out at a local res- on accompanying her teen-age daughter 
taurant. Richard and Deborah, both stu- on outings. Jahnke, a former career Army 
dents at Cheyenne’s Central High School, sergeant, a gun buff and survivalist who 

stored a large emergency cache of dried 
foodstuffs in the home, often patrolled his 
house fondling one of his guns. Lamented 
the green-eyed Deborah to a friend last 
summer: “They won’t let me out of their 
sight. It’s driving me crazy.” Said one 
friend: “The kids didn’t see it as love. 
They felt imprisoned.” 

Richard was arraigned late last week 
on charges of first-degree murder and 
conspiracy, and Deborah on charges of j 
conspiracy and aiding and abetting. Both I 
face life sentences if tried as adults. Their 
defense attorney, who has entered a not- 
guilty plea for his clients, is seeking to 
have the proceedings transferred to juve¬ 
nile court, where the criminal penalties 
would be lighter. Said one Cheyenne sher- 
Peborah Jahnke and Attorney James Barrett iflT s deputy, ruefully: “It is the victim who 

” Something monstrous happened at home. " will be on trial, not the suspects. ” m 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Facing Drastic Choices 


Demoralized, the P.L.O. tries to rebuild as a political force 


i nside a small farmhouse in the Bekaa 
Valley of eastern Lebanon, eight Pal¬ 
estinian fighters warm themselves 
around an old kerosene heater. They 
have spent the afternoon training on a 
Katyusha rocket launcher that Lies be¬ 
neath crude camouflage in a nearby apple 
orchard. Most of these men are combat 
veterans who fled to the Bekaa Valley af¬ 
ter the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and 
the bombing of West Beirut. Yet the war 
seems strangely irrelevant to their think¬ 
ing. “First we will drive the enemy from 
Lebanon,” declares a 20-year-old in a 
calm voice, “and then we will liberate 
Palestine.” 

The leadership of the Palestine Liber¬ 
ation Organization may understand the 
significance of what happened in Leba¬ 
non this summer, but the message has not 
reached all the guerrillas, who are now 
scattered among nine Arab countries. 
The P.L.O. spent more than a decade 
building a military establishment in Leb¬ 
anon. Now it is gone, and the loss is so 
profound and irreparable that the very 
nature of the organization has changed. 
Except in parts of Lebanon, such as the 
Bekaa, where they still undertake occa¬ 
sional commando attacks against the Is¬ 
raelis, the P.L.O. lighters have been neu¬ 
tralized, and even in the Bekaa they 
operate under restrictions imposed by the 
Syrian army. Though Chairman Yasser 
Arafat rarely visits it, his only head¬ 
quarters today is an isolated resort hotel 
in Borj Cedria. Tunisia, 15 miles from the 
capital of Tunis and almost 2,000 miles 
from the Palestinian homeland. 

Scarcely 100 days after its forced de¬ 
parture from Beirut, the P.L.O. is in the 
midst of a frenzied internal debate. Two 
weeks ago, its 60-member Central Coun¬ 
cil met in Damascus, and within a few 
weeks its de facto parliament, the 530- 
member Palestine National Council, will 
meet to decide on a future course for the 
organization. The range of opinion within 
the P.L.O. is as broad as ever. At one ex¬ 
treme are those who still oppose any sort 
of negotiation or compromise, and who 
talk blindly of rebuilding a military force. 
But they are increasingly being chal¬ 
lenged by Palestinians who realize that Is¬ 
rael is moving inexorably toward annex¬ 
ation of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, and who are prepared to compro¬ 
mise on certain issues in order to get a set¬ 
tlement. Says a former West Bank mayor 
Who was banished by the Israelis last 
year: “If the hard-liners have any alterna- 
__ - - - 




A frenzied debates Arafat addresses a meeting o f the P.L.O. Central Council In Damascus 

The loss is so profound that the very nature of the organization has changed. 


lives to offer, we will listen. But we are not 
interested in dreams any more. The most 
important thing now is to realize the ur¬ 
gency of the situation.” 

Of all the members of the P.L.O., the 
most demoralized are the guerrillas who 
were shipped off to distant Arab lands. In 
Tunisia, the 1,000 fighters who arrived 
last August were given a tumultuous wel¬ 
come. Some 150 were sent to the P.L.O.’s 
new headquarters at Borj Cedria, where 
most of them jogged to keep in shape, par¬ 
ticipated in political discussions, took 
French lessons and by last week seemed 
bored to death. The remaining 850 were 
sent to a desolate camp at Oued Zarga, 60 
miles from Tunis. Within a week, the Pal¬ 
estinian authorities had a near mutiny on 
their hands. Some of the inmates of the 
camp, which is surrounded by T\misian 
police and army units, reportedly tried to 
escape to neighboring Algeria but were 
caught and brought back. Their heads 


were shaved, and they have since been 
kept separate from the other fighters. 
Nonetheless, as many as half of the P.L.O. 
fighters have somehow managed to leave 
Tunisia for Syria, Jordan, Iraq and other 
places closer to home. 

In the Sudan, the story is much the 
same: 518 fighters arrived in August, and 
only 370 remain today. The Palestinians 
who live in tents at Mashtal el Bassatin, a 
Nile village 120 miles north of Khartoum, 
occasionally call themselves Polisario , af¬ 
ter the desert guerrillas of northwestern 
Africa. Says one: “We did not choose to 
come here.” Discipline at Mashtal el 
Bassatin has broken down only once: on 
the day the fighters heard over the radio 
of the Beirut massacre. Outraged, some of 
the men set their tents on fire. About 100 
of them had relatives in the two Beirut 
camps, and only a handful have since re¬ 
ceived news of their families. Arafat 
caused a near riot when he visited the 
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camp in late September. The 
fighters mobbed him, out of 
frenzied enthusiasm. The 
P.L.O. leadership recognizes 
the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion at places like Mashtal 
el Bassatin. Says an official 
in Damascus: “These young 
men are a volcano waiting to 
explode.” 

With so much of his guer¬ 
rilla army now neutralized, if 
not very satisfactorily, Arafat 
is addressing himself to anoth¬ 
er challenge: rebuilding the 
P.L.O. as a political force. At 
the recent meeting of the Cen- J 
tral Council, he defended his 
support of the Arab peace i 
plan adopted at Fez, Morocco, P.L.O. fighters train In the Bekaa Valley of eastern Lebanon 
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in September, as well as his 
plans for closer relations with Jordan. He is 
well aware of the rising political power of 
the West Bank Palestinians, a constituency 
that is fundamentally at odds with the old- 
line radicals of the P.L.O. Says a Western 
diplomat in Damascus: “Arafat has always 
survived as a great mediator of the P.L.O.’s 
internal problems by finding the lowest 
common denominator. Now he is facing 
drastic choices, which one or another of his 
main groups may not be able to accept.” 

Arafat's most outspoken opponent is 
Syrian President Hafez Assad. Arafat is de¬ 
termined to preserve the P.L.O.’s indepen¬ 
dence, while Assad is seeking to dominate 
the organization. Assad's great fear is that 
the Palestinians will reach an 
agreement with Israel over the 
West Bank and Gaza, leaving 
the Golan Heights, which Is¬ 
rael seized from Syria in the 
1967 war and has since an¬ 
nexed, in Israeli hands. In 
an effort to strengthen the 
P.L.O.’s hard-line factions, 

Assad has encouraged criti¬ 
cism of Arafat's diplomatic 
maneuvers and placed frus¬ 
trating restrictions on P.L.O. 
fighters within Syria. 

For the Palestinians, the 
most important figure at the 
moment may be King Hus- % 
sein, who is due to visit 
Washington this month. The 
King is said to share thj? view 
that the Arabs must move de¬ 
cisively to secure a peace 
agreement before Israel's g P n ln it lnl m 

policy of increasing the Jew-_ 

ish population on the West 
Bank makes any peace settle¬ 
ment impossible. Hussein has 
told West Bank Arabs that he 
would be glad to take a more 
active role in the negotiating 
process, but only if he has the 
support of the P.L.O. and the 
moderate Arab states. 

Arafat spent three days 
with King Hussein last week, 
examining the opportunities 
created by President Rea¬ 
gan’s peace plan, which calls 
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for an eventual confederation between 
Jordan and a Palestinian entity on the 
West Bank. He and Hussein talked about 
the forms that future negotiations over the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip might take. 
One problem they considered is how to get 
around Washington's refusal to deal di¬ 
rectly with the P.L.O. Accordingly, they 
discussed the idea that the P.L.O. might 
authorize non-P.L.O. Palestinians to ne¬ 
gotiate in the organization's behalf. They 
also formed what they called a Higher 
Jordanian-Palestinian Committee to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of cooperation and 
confederation. 

In the meantime, the U.S. was still try- 






A Palestinian camp In Damascus; P.L.O. fighters bkfle their time In Iraq 



ing, without much success, to 
initiate negotiations for the 
| withdrawal of Israeli, Syrian 
"and P.L.O. forces from Leba¬ 
non. But the talks were being 
blocked by an Israeli demand 
that at least some of the ses¬ 
sions be held in Jerusalem, a 
request the Lebanese feel they 
cannot accept without conced¬ 
ing Israeli sovereignty over 
East Jerusalem. Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of State Kenneth Dam 
told the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee that talks be¬ 
tween Israel and Lebanon 
were the “stimulus” necessary 
before broader discussions 
could begin. 

The importance of re¬ 
solving Lebanon's fragile sta¬ 
tus was underscored when Walid Jum- 
blatt, the influential leader of the Muslim 
Druze community, narrowly escaped an 
attempt on his life. When a bomb explod¬ 
ed in his car, Jumblatt suffered minor in¬ 
juries, but a bodyguard and at least three 
bystanders were killed. More than 100 
people have been killed in the past two 
months in clashes between the militia of 
Jumblatt's Progressive Socialist Party and 
the Phalangist-dominated Christian mili¬ 
tias known as the Lebanese Forces. Be¬ 
fore the latest incident, the government of 
President Amin Gemavel asked the U.S. 
to help maintain order by doubling the 
size of its 1,200-man Marine contingent in 
x Lebanon. The Administra¬ 
tion said it would consider 
■doing so only after the with¬ 
drawal of foreign armies 
i from Lebanon had begun. 

At the same time, efforts 
to put pressure on the Israeli 
government to begin negotia¬ 
tions with the Lebanese were 
being undermined by Con¬ 
gress. The Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Subcommittee on For¬ 
eign Operations unexpected¬ 
ly boosted the Reagan 
Administration's aid request 
for Israel from $2.5 billion to 
nearly $3 billion. The in¬ 
crease included $350 million 
in military assistance. 
“We are now at a touchy 
time,” said State Department 
Spokesman Alan Romberg, 
tailraq “The danger of this bill is that 

„ it would make it far more dif- 
ificult to bring about a quick 
| and easy settlement in Leba- 
?non.” In the longer run, it 
§ would also weaken the U.S.’s 
* credibility in the region, and 
therefore any attempt to neu¬ 
tralize the P.L.O. hard-liners 
by encouraging negotiations 
leading to a settlement that 
moderate Palestinians can 
accept. —By WHUmE. Smith. 
Reported by Johomrn McGeery/ 
Wsohktgtoa end Roberto Sure / 
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Now the Enemy Is Winter 

As the first rains begin to fall , the plight of more than 
160,000 Palestinian civilians in Lebanon s refugee camps is 
becoming more and more acute. Time Correspondent David 
Jackson visited several cf the camps\ whose inhabitants were 
bracing themselves for the cold , wet months ahead. His report: 

R oselah Hodrasadi, 37, clad in a long, soiled skirt and a 
black kerchief, is hacking away at the earth with a pick. 
She is trying to build a house. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) has just given her a small plot of 
land, $500 in Lebanese currency, a canvas tent and ten bags 
of cement. She will need more than that to rebuild her fam¬ 
ily’s life. Six months ago, the Ein el Hilweh refugee camp in 
which she lived was the home of nearly 25,000 people, a mix¬ 
ture of comfortable houses and rickety slums near Sidon on 
Lebanon's southern coast. The fierce battle fought there dur¬ 
ing the Israeli invasion reduced the camp to piles of tangled 
steel, broken concrete and seas of mud. Protests a resident: 
“It’s a place for animals, not_ 
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If a bulldozer rakes up a 1 t I 

wond^lank or.a cluster of 

danger^ scramble into the iKT 

shovels of the moving 1 ■ I ||g§ ^ 

ation Organization suspects. *—21_ 

One of those imprisoned was Pa el IMw e fe "Aplace for a n im al s, n et f o r I — wan bei ngs" 
Hodrasadi’s son Ibrahim, 

18, who had recently undergone three abdominal operations. Because it is 

“They had no right to take him,” she laments. “He was too Beddawi is still proi 
weak to be a soldier.” idents are displacec 

Said, a lean, gray-haired man of 65, regards himself as that they have trot) 
one of the lucky ones. “Mine,'’ he says, “may be the only twelve members of i 
family here with no sou in prison.” Said is the father of elcv- dingy, windowless 
en children, six of whom live with him in Ein el Hilweh. His their chronicle of 1 
house is virtually intact, though his neighbor's, 20 yds. away, mother, now 90, w) 
was leveled during the invasion. Said and his family previ- Tel Zaatar during tl 
ously lived in Tel Zaatar, the Beirut camp that was destroyed who lost all ten of h 
by the Lebanese Christians in 1976. Later he lived in Damur, As the elders 1 

a Christian town that was seized by Palestinian and Leba- chats with one of th 
nese Muslim forces during the civil war. “Every place I've eyed girl of about 11 
lived is gone,” he says. “Next time we want to go to Pales- the soldier replies, i 
tine. We can live side by side with the Israelis.” His son Mah- one.” The grandme 
moud, 31, a teacher who spent four months in an Israeli pris- we can get around 
cm camp, disagrees. “No,” he says. “Never.” Now there is no sp 

Some refugees are gratefol for the aid, while others try to out of us.” As she i 
sabotage the leliefoperatkm. At Ein el Hilweh, some recent- glasses filled with t 

ly supplied tents have been slashed or set afire, while new death, the ritual of i 

sewer pipes and water faucets have been broken or pilfered. -*- 

“We’ve made some progress,” says Dennis Brown, an Amer- *ac an ismIi «ov*rav 
icon who works for unrwa. “But it has been a few steps for- weMwtartaroMU 
ward, afcw steps backward the whole tithe.*’ 

Another problem stems Bum the Lebanese govern- mMmrwefinditfuNs 


ment’s position that, while UNRWA may supply tents to the 
refllgees or repair damaged shelters, it may not rebuild shel¬ 
ters that were completely destroyed. Two months ago, Israel 
said it would give UNRWA several hundred prefabricated 
shelters for the camps, but then withdrew the offer. Later it 
promised "up to 100*' shelters for special hardship cases, but 
the shelters have not yet arrived. In nearby Sidon. several 
private Israeli firms have set up models of prefab houses, 
whose prices range from $3,000 to $13,500 and up. A sales¬ 
man from Tel Aviv, lamenting that he has not yet made a 
sale, complains, "Everybody’s scared. They all want to live 
here, but the Lebanese government has told them they can't 
stay." Outside, a woman from Ein el Hilweh has a different 
story. “How can we afford them?” she asks. "We don't even 
have enough money to get a ride into town.” 

At the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, where an esti¬ 
mated 800 Palestinians were massacred by Lebanese Chris¬ 
tian militiamen last September.* the situation is, if anything, 
worse. Safiyeh, 20, lives with her family in a tiny room in the 
Shatila camp. Scarcely 100 yds. away is the mass grave, un¬ 
marked save for a few black flags, some dead flowers and the 
__ »iu >n«ti ; odd shoe or piece of clothing 


I half buried in the rubble. A 

ffgt ] horse’s leg, its flesh gone, 

’ r T T ' uhk pokes its way out of a nearby 

. aW hillock. Safiyeh supports her 

parents and four children by 
doing housework for other 
refugees. Her husband Mdk- 
5’V "MP mamm lift 33, was arrested by the 
wJt-filWf uR^HK Lebanese army after the 
P iP fl massacre and has not been 
., 80611 ® nce Saflyeh’s older 

■ ' JB IK 8 ' daughter, Mariam, 3, plays 

P. on the floor; she has no left 

k . hand. Safiyeh is young and 

ML pretty, but hobbled with re- 

sponsibilities. When her 
mother is asked if she hopes 
~~TT'. ' 5 Safiyeh can leave the camp 

- ■ * «=*-r for a better life, the old wom- 

* _an replies without hesitation, 

at f o r N e man bri ngs" “We prefer her here. With¬ 

out her, we cannot survive.” 

Because it is located north of Beirut, the camp at 
Beddawi is still protected by the P.L.O. Most of the 7,000 res¬ 
idents are displaced farmers from the south They complain 
that they have trouble finding work in nearby Tripoli. Hie 
twelve members of the Zaatari family pay $ 150 a month for a 
dingy, windowless house on a narrow lane. They too have 
their chronicle of horrors, including those of their grand¬ 
mother, now 90, who lost her husband and five children at 
Tel Zaatar during th* civil war, and those of their great-aunt, 
who lost all ten of her children at Tel Zaatar. 

As the elders tell their stories, a young P.L.O. soldier 
chats with one of the family’s younger members, a shy, dark- 
eyed girl of about 17. When be is asked if the is his girlfriend, 
the soldier replies, in slight embarrassment; “No, 1 have no 
one.” The grandmother interrupts: "When the killing stops, 
we can get around to putting the young couples together. 
Now there is no spirit for anything. The dead have taken it 
out of us.” As she talks, a child or nine carries In a tray of 
glasses filled with sweet t*a. Whether the talk is of love or 
death, the ritual of serving tea to guests goes on. 


•At an Imcit aovemmei. 
weak* tip bead of one Letoaiuee i 
«ay whether hi* gftxfr bpt 
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President Miguel de la Madrid waves to the crowds during his inaugural parade In Mexico City 


MEXICO 

Bare Bones 

The President calls for cuts 

I t was hardly the fiesta that Mexicans 
have come to expect when a new Presi¬ 
dent takes office, indeed, by past stan¬ 
dards, last week's inauguration of Miguel 
de la Madrid Hurtado, 47, as Mexico’s 
21st President since the 1910 revolution 
was a distinctly low-budget affair. Gone 
were the sleek limousines that had carried 
dignitaries to past ceremonies, the flqwer 
petals carpeting the streets and the thou¬ 
sands of peasant farmers bused into the 
capital at public expense, instead the 
guests pulled up in ordinary black sedans, 
the streets were strewn with confetti rath¬ 
er than flowers, and masses of campesinos 
stayed home A cartoon in the daily 
Excelsior said it all. Spoofing traditional 
views of the head of state astride his noble 
steed, the newspaper showed De la Ma¬ 
drid jumping on a horse’s skeleton. 

The bare-bones inauguration was ap¬ 
propriate for a country facing severe eco¬ 
nomic problems. Hoping to cash in on 
Mexico's oil bonanza, outgoing President 
Jose Lopez Portillo had embarked on a 
costly development program. But when 
oil prices dropped and interest rates shot 
up, Mexicans rushed to trade their pesos 
for more stable dollars, forcing a devalua¬ 
tion. In the ceremony at the Congress of 
the Union hall last week, Lopez Portillo 
bequeathed to his successor the green, 
white and red sash that is the emblem of 
office. He also left a foreign debt of $80 
billion and not enough money even to 
meet the interest payments. 

To show that he would waste no time 
tackling the country’s problems, De la 
Madrid began to announce new govern¬ 
ment appointments the day before the in¬ 
auguration For the key post of Finance 


Secretary, he chose Jesus Silva-Herzog, a 
Yale-educated economist who negotiated 
a $3.8 billion credit for Mexico this fall 
from the International Monetary Fund. 
De la Madrid also reappointed Miguel 
Mancera Aguayo as director of the Bank 
of Mexico. Mancera Aguayo had resigned 
from the post last September after Lopez 
Portillo imposed strict regulations on cur¬ 
rency exchange. Both men are thought to 
advocate stringent measures to improve 
Mexico’s troubled economy. 

With unusual candor, the new Presi¬ 
dent told his countrymen that “Mexico 
is undergoing a grave crisis.” He noted 
that unemployment was high (between 
10% and 15%) and that inflation would 
reach almost 100% this year. De la Ma¬ 
drid expressed concern about the “mis¬ 
trust and pessimism” engulfing the coun¬ 
try. “We are not a defeated or bankrupt 
nation,” he said. “I will not allow our 
homeland to crumble away through our 
fingers.” 

In his 70-minute inaugural speech, De 
la Madrid outlined a ten-point austerity 
program for “reordering the economy.” It 
included deep cuts in government spend¬ 
ing and higher prices for public sector 
goods. (The next day gasoline prices were 
doubled.) He promised to peg the peso at a 
more “realistic” rate of exchange and an¬ 
nounced plans to restructure the federal 
bureaucracy and eliminate waste. 

Mexico’s new chief executive also 
pledged to move forcefully against the pub¬ 
lic graft and featherbedding that had flour¬ 
ished under Ldpez Portillo. Said De la Ma¬ 
drid: “Mexicans are a deeply moral people 
and they demand that I pursue all forms of 
corruption. I will govern by example.” 

There was one small but telling sign 
last week that Mexico’s new President in¬ 
tends to take that promise seriously. When 
De la Madrid set off from his home for the 
inauguration ceremony, he instructed his 
chauffeur to heed all the stop signs. ■ 


BRITAIN 

Bare Facts 

Sad spies and a blast at No. 10 

W hile Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher worked in the upstairs 
study of her official residence at No. 10 
Downing Street, an aide sorting mail in a 
room below noted a suspiciously bulky en¬ 
velope. As he warily began to open it, the 
envelope exploded into flames, burning 
the man’s face and hands. Thatcher, how¬ 
ever, was not harmed. According to a note 
enclosed in the 7 l /6-in. by 5-in. envelope, 
the attack was the work of a previously 
unknown environmentalist group, the 
Animal Rights Militia. 

Coming just four months after an 
intruder entered Queen Elizabeth's bed¬ 
room, the incident revived doubts about 
the safety of British leaders. For 
Thatcher, it was an unwelcome embar¬ 
rassment in a week marked by revela¬ 
tions that a number of new leaks had 
been detected in Britain’s sieve-like na¬ 
tional security system. Only three weeks 
ago, Geoffrey Prime, a Russian-lan¬ 
guage expert at Britain’s top-secret 
Cheltenham communications center, 
pleaded guilty of spying for the Soviet 
Union. It was enough to give the al¬ 
ready rattled British a bad case of secu¬ 
rity jitters. Said a group of Conservative 
Members of Parliament who called for a 
judicial investigation of the “parlous” 
state of British security: “The time for 
bland assurances is long past.” 

Most serious was the case of Hugh 
Hambleton, 60, a Canadian economics 
professor. Arrested shortly after his ar¬ 
rival in Britain last June, Hambleton is 
believed to have spied for the Soviets for 
some 30 years. While working as an 
economist at NATO’s Paris headquarters 
from 1956 to 1961, he allegedly gave the 
Soviets copies of more than 80 NATO 



Alleged spy. Professor Hugh Hambleton 

Exceptionally grave damage to NATO. 
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documents carrying the “cosmic” desig¬ 
nation, NATO’s highest security classifi¬ 
cation. The consequence. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Sir Michael Havers told London's 
Old Bailey criminal court, coul 1 only 
have been “exceptionally grave danv- 
age” to the alliance. 

The graying, impeccably attired 
Hambleton was apparently recruited by 
the KGB during the late 1940s in Otta¬ 
wa, then trained in espionage methods 
and cultivated as a Soviet agent while 
he studied in France and Britain. For 
reasons that remain unclear, Hambleton 
resigned from NATO in 1961. He re¬ 
turned to study in London and later 
joined Quebec's Laval University in 
1964 to teach economics. 

Hambleton continued working for the 
KGB, occasionally receiving cash pay¬ 
ments of up to $5,000. In 1975, he says, he 
was invited to Moscow, where he had a 
rare interview with Yuri Andropov, then 
head of the KGB. Chatting over dinner in 
fluent English, Andropov pressed Ham¬ 
bleton to enter Canadian politics. “It was a 
great honor,” Hambleton told British au¬ 
thorities. “I got the feeling he wanted me 
to exert influence on behalf of Russia, 
rather than spy.” In 1979 the Royal Cana¬ 
dian Mounted Police finally raided his 
house, finding NATO documents and spy¬ 
ing paraphernalia, including a high-speed 
code receiver. But after questioning, 
Hambleton was released on the grounds 
that his spying did not directly affect 
Canadian security. That decision led 
Hambleton mistakenly to believe he was 
immune from prosecution when he non¬ 
chalantly flew to England for a visit. But in 
his defense last week, Hambleton unveiled 
yet another twist to his story. Espionage 
charges against him were unwarranted, 
his lawyer claimed, because he had in fact 
been a double agent working for NATO 
all along. 

I n sharp contrast, the case of British 
Diplomat Rhona Ritchie, 30, was 
merely sad. She was convicted of relaying 
the contents of confidential cables to her 
lover, an Egyptian diplomat, while she 
served at the British Embassy in Israel. 
Attorney General Havers condemned her 
indiscretions as “more foolish than wick¬ 
ed,” noting that the cables’ contents 
would eventually have become known in 
any case. Already dismissed from the for¬ 
eign service, Ritchie received a nine- 
month suspended sentence. 

As the Hambleton trial unfolded, still 
further security breaches were revealed as 
an army lance corporal and a government 
information officer were charged with vi¬ 
olations of the Official Secrets Act, appar¬ 
ently for relatively minor offenses. Then 
last Friday the string of spy scandals took 
a new turn with the expulsion of the Sovi¬ 
et naval attach^, Captain Anatoli Pavlo¬ 
vich Zotov, for unspecified “inadmissible 
activities,” a diplomatic euphemism for 
spying. Britain’s security screening sys¬ 
tem* the chairman of a parliamentary in¬ 
vestigation concluded last week, is a 
. “shambles.” ■ 



Economics Minister Otto Graf Lambsdorff 


WEST GERMANY 

Fl ap over “F lick” 

A tale of tax concessions 

F or more than six months, a public 
prosecutor in Bonn and his assistants 
have patiently been amassing some 
10,000 pages of statements from senior of¬ 
ficials in the preseni and past govern¬ 
ments, trying to discover whether there 
were any irregularities in a huge corpo¬ 
rate tax exemption granted to West Ger¬ 
many’s largest privately-owned industrial 
group, Friedrich Flick (1981 turnover 1 
$3.5 billion). 

It will be months before the investiga¬ 
tion reaches a conclusion, but last week, 
using documents leaked from the prosecu¬ 
tor’s office, the weekly newsmagazine Der 
Spiegel linked the favorable tax ruling by 
the government seven years ago to contri¬ 
butions the Flick group had made to all 
four of West Germany's established polit¬ 
ical parties. On a cover that lined up por¬ 
traits of nine senior politicians like a list of 
wanted desperadoes, the magazine de¬ 
manded, “Where did the Flick millions 
flow?” 

Although Der Spiegel s 14-page arti¬ 
cle did not provide conclusive answers, it 
did squirt a whiff of scandal into a politi¬ 
cal scene already clouded by symptoms of 
instability and voter disenchantment with 
the established parties. As the nation’s 
politicians geared up for the national elec¬ 
tions scheduled for March 6, the West 
German press was raising two central 
questions it could not answer: first, did 
Flick violate West Germany’s highly re¬ 
strictive legislation governing political 
contributions and, second, was the gener¬ 
ous tax break in 1975 legal? 

It was in that year that Friedrich Karl 
Flick, 55, chairman of the firm and son of 
its founder, sold off 29% of his group’s 


| interest in Daimler-Benz for $1 billion, 
thereby realizing a profit of close to 
$800 million. 

Flick immediately reinvested part of 
the gains in the American chemical com¬ 
pany W.R. Grace and another firm, U.S. 
Filter. Normally, Flick should have paid a 
hefty capital gains tax, but the company 
argued successfully that its partial owner¬ 
ship of Grace would bring U.S. technologi¬ 
cal expertise to West Germany and gener¬ 
ate new jobs. As a result, the profits from 
the W.R. Grace transaction went tax free 
under a provision of the law that exempts 
transactions “in the public interest.” 

The temptation to see a connection 
between the tax decision and Flick's free¬ 
handed gifts to political parties proved ir¬ 
resistible to much of the West German 
press. Der Spiegel published documents 
showing, among other things, that Franz- 
Josef Strauss, leader of the Bavarian- 
based Christian Social Union, received 
upward of $400,000 from the Flick group 
in four separate payments between 1975 
and 1979 Strauss already had told the 
public piosecutor, according to Spiegel, 
that he was acting on behalf of his party, 
from which Flick had sought advice on 
how to reinvest the proceeds from its 
Daimler sale. 

Although all parties were touched by 
the magazine’s allegations, the main vic¬ 
tim so far was Economics Minister Otto 
Graf Lambsdorff. a leading Free Demo¬ 
crat who had urged his party’s switch in 
allegiance three months ago from the So¬ 
cial Democrats to the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. That decision not only brought 
down Helmut Schmidt’s government, but 
hurt the Free Democrats in the eyes of 
many voters. 

The published legal documents allege 
that Lambsdorff, during his five-year ten¬ 
ure as economics minister in the Schmidt 
government received payments totaling 
$82,000 in addition to legitimate funds he 
accepted as party treasurer for the state 
of North Rhine-Westphalia Last week 
Lambsdorff heatedly denied keeping any 
of the mon^y for himself Said he, “I am 
neither dishonest nor stupid enough to 
jeopardize my person, political and pro¬ 
fessional existence by putting money in 
my pocket in that way.” 

What the press was already calling 
“the Flick affair” is only the latest exam¬ 
ple of the problems caused by the coun¬ 
try's stringent campaign contribution law. 
West German political parties must re¬ 
port any contributions over the $10,0QQ 
level, but contributing firms can claim t^* 
deductions on practically none of it. The 
inevitable result, ingenious methods of 
sidestepping the rules by, for example, 
channeling funds through charitable or¬ 
ganizations or research foundations, 
which are not subject to the same law. 
While the Flick affair eventually may 
bring about a serious reconsideration of 
campaign financing laws, the short-term 
impact has tarnished the image of the po¬ 
litical parties at a time when they badly 
need to restore their credibility with the 
electorate. ■ 
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Wor 


A Firm, Modest Start 

Gonzdlez takes power with a low-key lift-off 

T he suit, said a friend close enough to I Spanish memb 
know, was the one Felipe Gonzdlez Community. U 


Spanish membership in the European 
■ know, was the one Felipe Gonzdlez Community. Unwilling to “permit any 

had chosen for his post-electoral victory foreign admiral to give orders to a Spanish 

audience with King Juan Carlos five admiral in territory under Spain’s sover- 

weeks before. It seemed particularly ap- eignty,” a remark that drew heavy Social- 

propriate therefore that the Socialist lead- ist applause, Gonzalez said he would fill¬ 
er had picked the same double-breasted fill an election promise to “consult the 

gray flannel for the moment at hand. Spanish people*' by way of a referendum 

Striding to the podium of the Cortes last about Spanish participation in NATO, 

week to deliver his first address as Prime When such a referendum would be held. 

Minister-designate, Gonzdlez, 40, ap- however, he would not say. Nor was he 

peared trim and confident. He had, after precise about what he would seek in bilat- 

all, won an overwhelming political vie- eral renegotiations with the U.S. over 

tory- He was the first Socialist Prime American bases in Spain. 

Minister since Spain's bloody civil war. Most opposition leaders thought that 
He was about to become Western Eu- Gonzdlez's approach to Spanish problems 

rope’s youngest head of govern- _ ___ 

ment, and, above all, he had 
defied dire forebodings that a mil¬ 
itary coup would prevent his com¬ 
ing to power. 

As his speech unfolded, how¬ 
ever, Gonzdlez sounded almost 
as much like a double-breasted 
banker as the single-minded So¬ 
cialist who had captivated voters 
with his youthful manner and 
calls for change. His address, 
overall, was a muted appeal not so 
much for change as for alteration; 
it was at once cautiously reformist 
and safely centrist. So, next day, 
were his arguments in a Cortes 
debate over the new government’s 
program. In spite of his over¬ 
whelming mandate, Gonzdlez ap¬ 
peared to be taking pains to avoid 
provocation and controversy; in¬ 
stead. he sought reconciliation 
and unity, wisely, perhaps, in a 
nation that is still trying to con¬ 
solidate its democracy. An aggres¬ 
sively leftist program would al- incoming Prime Minister Gonzdlez addressing the Cortes 
most certainly enrage Spain's At once cautiously reformist and safely centrist. 


powerful, deeply conservative 
armed forces. 

The incoming Prime Minister thus 
glossed over his party’s nationalization 
plans to bring the country's electric- 
power grid under government control. He 
talked not about higher taxation but about 
more effective enforcement of the tax laws 
already at hand. With more than 2 million 
Spaniards out of work, Gonzdlez sketched 
plans for creating 800,000 new jobs over 
the next four years. He hopes to reduce in¬ 
flation, now running higher than 15%, at 
least to 12%, although not, he implied, at 
the risk of higher unemployment. “Infla¬ 
tion,” he said, “reduces purchasing power. 
But unemployment means having no 
money with which to purchase anything.” 

On foreign policy, Gonzdlez was even 
less specific. “Spain,” he declared, “con¬ 
siders itself part of the Western world.” 
Its new government would act, he vowed, 
with clarity and firmness in pursuing 


was sometimes too bland. “He dodged 
any debate,” huffed Conservative Manuel 
Fraga Iribarne, whose Alianza Popular 
has become Spain's second strongest par¬ 
ty. “Not very concrete,” said Communist 
Santiago Carrillo, conceding at the same 
time that Gonzdlez would receive the 
meager four votes left the Communists in 
the new Cortes. But less partisan observ¬ 
ers considered that the new Prime Minis¬ 
ter had acted very shrewdly. “The more 
you promise,” said one, “the more you 
have to deliver.” 

In a country where dinner is seldom 
served before 10, the Cortes debate on 
forming the government began at 4:30 
p.m. and did not conclude until after 
midnight. With the Socialists sure of 
202 of the 350 seats in the Congress of 
Deputies, the first absolute majority 
under the 1978 constitution, the outcome 
was certain. Often, however, title incom¬ 


ing Socialist speaker of the Cortes, Gre¬ 
gorio Peces-Barba, was forced to consult 
the small red book of parliamentary 
procedure, so inexperienced are he and 
his fellow legislators with the rules of 
forensic order. 

Far more fascinating to Spaniards 
than the Cortes deliberations was the 
makeup of Gonzdlez's first Cabinet. Un¬ 
like previous governments, the 16 minis¬ 
ters, two fewer than in Calvo-Sotelo’s 
Cabinet, were mostly young and surpris¬ 
ingly technocratic. The group included 
seven economists and seven lawyers. For¬ 
eign affairs were placed in the hands of 
Fernando Morin, at 56 the oldest Cabi¬ 
net member and also the most respected 
as a career diplomat, Foreign Ministry 
official, scholar and author. By contrast, 
the equally important defense portfolio 
went to Narcis Serra, 39, mayor of Barce¬ 
lona, Spain’s second largest city. The 
upi bearded Serra will be years junior 
to any general or admiral, but he 
was acceptable to the military 
for his outstanding municipal 
accomplishments. 

Alfonso Guerra, 42, the Social¬ 
ist Party's vice secretary and a 
close friend of Gonzdlez's since 
their early days in Seville, becomes 
the Deputy Prime Minister in 
what will certainly be Europe's 
youngest Cabinet. The ascetic, 
bespectacled Guerra, a tough, 
shrewd negotiator, and his boss 
may eventually disagree, but 
Gonzdlez maintains they will not. 
“Some say we are two faces of a 
coin,” he insists. “1 say we are the 
same face of the same coin.” 

Gonzdlez's investiture con¬ 
cluded with a “promising in” cere¬ 
mony in the state chamber of Zar¬ 
zuela Palace before Juan Carlos. 
Despite the crucifix on the table 
before him, Gonzdlez, unlike his 
predecessors, declined to swear fe¬ 
alty on a Bible but merely prom¬ 
ised “on my conscience and honor 
to maintain loyalty to the King 
and the constitution.” 

As the two-week-long ceremonies 
concluded, onlookers were generally 
pleased. Juan Carlos, in a speech to a joint 
parliamentary session that had opened the 
transfer of power, sounded especially opti¬ 
mistic. Said he: “I will tell you openly that I 
have a great faith in our future. The time 
has come to consolidate that which we 
have attained, to continue to advance with 
firmness and serenity along the road of 
normalization of this democratic society.” 
Spain's business community appeared to 
agree privately, however much it carped in 
public. Since the Oct. 28 election, Madrid’s 
stock market has fallen only two points. 
And the flight of pesetas out of the coun¬ 
try, bankers report, has been far slower 
since Gonzdlez won than it was in 1975 
after Francisco Franco finally passed 
away. —By Spencer Davidson. Reported by 
Jordan Bonteate end Jane Wabter/M ad Hd 
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Sicily's Ma fio si G o to War 

And mounting violence sparks a backlash 


T he epitaph on the mausoleum of Don 
Calo Vizzini in the Sicilian town of 
Villalba, southeast of Palermo, reads, DE¬ 
FENDER OF THE WEAK AND ENEMY OF 
INJUSTICE. Don Calo was the last of the 
great Sicilian Mafia dons; his funeral in 
1954 drew huge crowds of mourners, in¬ 
cluding priests and politicians from all 
over Sicily and from as far as Rome. A 
criminal by most standards, he was hon¬ 
ored because he belonged to the tradition¬ 
al Mafia, originally a local system of law- 
and-order with brutal codes that had 
evolved over centuries as a defense 
against chronically corrupt and often op¬ 
pressive foreign rule. That traditional 
Mafia, whose strength lay in the fear and 
respect it inspired among an impover¬ 
ished peasantry, is disintegrating in an 
orgy of bloodshed that has finally shocked 
even Sicilians. Last week six more people 
were murdered in Palermo, bringing the 
total number of homicides in the city so 
far this year to 138 by unofficial count, al¬ 
most all of them casualties in the merci¬ 
less warfare between rival Mafia clans. 

Says Luigi Barzini Jr., author of The 
kalians: “The more corpses there are, the 
weaker the Mafia is. The Mafia is power¬ 
ful when everybody does its bidding. 
When there are a lot of killings, it means 
the organization is in crisis. The old 
Mafia men are shocked at what is go¬ 
ing on." What shocks them most is the 
unbridled savagery of the struggle for 
control of the booming heroin traffic. 
Taking over from the French Connec¬ 
tion four years ago, a new generation 
of Mafiosi began producing and ship¬ 
ping between two to four tons of heroin 
a year to the Eastern U.S. and Canada, 
covering about 80% of the market in 
those regions. Narcotics experts in the 
U.S. and Italy estimate the proceeds at 
up to $600 million a year, colossal prof¬ 
its that have corrupted the Sicilian 
economy and. ironically enough, also 
weakened the last shreds of discipline 
and order within the Mafia. 

In an interview last week, Interior 
Minister Virgilio Rognoni asserted that 
despite the powerful reach of its drug 
trafficking, the Mafia is now more vul¬ 
nerable than ever. The erstwhile “hon¬ 
orable society" can no longer be consid¬ 
ered an alternative to the power of the ** 
state because, said Rognoni, “today the Sfci 
Mafia is something completely differ¬ 
ent. It is a multinational of crime. To¬ 
day the peasant no longer needs the 
Mafia in order to be protected, and the 
Mafia no longer has to grant protection 
to acquire prestige and supremacy. To¬ 
day it needs money and supremacy that 
goes beyond Sicily and even Italy." In 
the desperate battle for the drug spoils, 


through which the state and the 
forces of order can en ter. " I 

Most Sicilians try to ignore 
the epidemic of gangland exe¬ 
cutions whose victims are 
mainly Mafiosi, these days 
killed with Soviet-made Ka¬ 
lashnikovs more often than, as 
of old, with the lupara (shot¬ 
gun). In Rognoni's view, 

“When the Mafia strikes men 
who represent the structure of 
the state, these crimes are no Rognoni 
longer different from terrorist 
acts. The result is that public opinion easi¬ 
ly shifts against the Mafia." As examples, 
Rognoni cited the murder last April of Pio 
La Torre, 54, a Communist member of 
parliament from Palermo who had urged 
strong anti-Mafia legislation. More shock¬ 
ing still was the killing in September of Ca¬ 
rabinieri General Carlo Alberto Dalla 
Chiesa, 62, and his wife, 32, who were rid¬ 
dled with more than 100 bullets as they 
drove through the center of Palermo. 
Dalla Chiesa, already something of a hero, 
had been given the mission only three 
months earlier of stemming the Mafia 
just an he had successfully masterminded 
Italy’s fight against the terrorist Red 
Brigades over the previous four years. 




A Mafia murder victim in Palermo earlier this year 


oni sees “cracks and fissures No longer a society bound by a code of silence. 


“The killing of Dalla Chiesa was a 
gross error," says Rognoni. Indeed, today 
Palermitani use new references when giv- 

- ing directions in the city. “Go left on the 

street where La Torre was murdered," 
_ _ they say, or “beyond the inter¬ 
section where Dalla Chiesa 
was assassinated." The memo¬ 
ry lives and it rankles. The 
Italian trade union federations 
sponsored an anti-Mafia 
march last October in the cen¬ 
ter of Palermo that attracted a 
surprisingly large crowd of 
70,000 people from all over Ita¬ 
ly, something that would have 
been unheard of only a few 
years ago. Since Dalla Chiesa’s 
10 Rognoni murder, moreover, police re¬ 
st port that ordinary Sicilians 

opinion easi- have stepped forward to cooperate in the 
^s examples, anti-Mafia campaign. It is a signal that 
t April of Pio the old code of omerta . the injunction 
member of against discussing the Mafia with outsid- 
10 had urged ers, may be starting to break down. There 
More shock- have also been a few pentiti, or turncoats, 
ember of Ca- within the ranks of the Mafiosi, 

Iberto Dalla An aroused Roman Catholic Church 
/ho were rid- is proving a powerful government ally, 
diets as they along with the Communists, m the at- 
of Palermo, tempt to turn the Sicilians against the Ma- 
ingofahero, fia. Salvatore Cardinal Pappalardo, the 
i only three Archbishop of Palermo, and many of his 
l the Mafia parish priests regularly denounce the 
asterminded criminal organization from the pulpit. 
;rrorist Red The Cardinal has called on Sicilian politi- 
four years, cians to renounce any connection with or 
nformazionefotogradca support of the Mafia. In October the 
Sicilian bishops reiterated a decree, 
J first promulgated in 1944, excommu¬ 
nicating those who take part in murder 
or armed robbery; the decree stated 
that these violent crimes have a “Ma¬ 
fia matrix." During the first visit by a 
Pontiff to Sicily in nearly 600 years. 
Pope John Paul II, in an indirect refer¬ 
ence to the Mafia, last month deplored 
the “barbarous violence." On the day 
he spoke, the Mafia killed four people. 

In the indignation over Dalla 
Chiesa’s murder, the parliament in 
Rome quickly passed anti-Mafia legis¬ 
lation urged by both La Torre and 
Dalla Chiesa. As a result, Dalla Chie¬ 
sa's successor. General Emanuele de 
Francesco, 61, wields enhanced pow¬ 
ers. He can tap telephones and look 
into previously sacrosanct bank and 
business records. To help break omerth, 
witnesses may now testify anonymous¬ 
ly. Individuals can be prosecuted sim¬ 
ply for belonging to Mafia-like organi¬ 
zations. In tracking drug money on the 
island, the Guardta di Finanza, Italy’s 
treasury police, already has gathered 
the names of more than 4,500 Sicilians 
suspected of belonging to Mafia-linked 
organizations. The results will be long 
in coming, but as Rognoni points out, 
there is movement. Sicilians are be- 
ginning to turn against their ancient 

Her this yea r protectors. — By Frederick Petnton. 

? of silence. Reported by Berry Katb/Rome 
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It your funds are not earning 
interest at present or will shortly 
be available for reinvestment, 
now is the time to place them 
somewhere safe to earn a good 
rate of interest 

We make it our business to 
ensure that your money works 
hard tor you by providing you 
with a range of deposit schemes 
designed spot.ially to produce 
maximum interest whilst giving 
you flexibility of choice Our 
deposit account facilities include 

NOTICE DEPOSITS- an easy way 
to save tor a special occasion 

• £500 minimum initial 
deposit, additional deposits 
lor any amount 

• 3 months and f» months 
notice ot withdrawal 

• Interest paid or credited 
hall yearly 

FIXED TINE DEPOSITS - tor a 

regular income from your savings 

• £1,000 minimum deposit, 
maximum £100,000 

• 1. 2, 3, 4 or 5 year fixed 
periods f .xed rato of interest 
lor deposit period 

• Interest paid monthly or 
quarterly, or half yearly or 
annually 



Tim tar Find Tina Daposit 

Intsrsst pstd annually 

The rate quoted is correct at time 
or going tn press 

DEFERRED INCOME DEPOSITS - 

double your money in just 
6 years 

• £5.000 minimum deposit 

• 3 4.5 or 6 year fixed period 
of deposit 

• All income paid at maturity 

• Anniversary option to 
change deposit period 

Write now (or your tree copy 
ol our deposit booklet and 
current interest rales 


Income la paid without 
deduction ot tax 
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Lombard 

North Central 


Banking Services 

To Lombard North Central PLC. 
Dept. 306.17 Bruton Street. 
London W1A 30H 
A member of the National Westminster Bank Group, 
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The newsdoice magazine 
from Time Incorporated 
for smart people who 
aren't scientists 


Now you can take part in 
the most exciting adventure 
of our time. The scientific 
explosion that's turning our 
world upside down. Reported 
monthly in DISCOVER, the 
newsmagazine of science— 
from the publishers of TIME, 
LIFE and FORTUNE. 


DISCOVER tells it all in clear, 
lively, jargon-free English the 
nonscientist can understand 
and enjoy. With stunning illus¬ 
trations that make science 
memorable. 

Pick gp a copy at your 
newsstand today. 
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A Strong Sense of D6J3 Vu 

An aging Fanfani forms his fifth government 

I n the bright sun outside Rome's Quin- I Spadolini, which ple< 
nale Palace last week, the aging, famil- fani in the Parliamei 


I nale Palace last week, the aging, famil¬ 
iar face of Amin tore Fanfani, 74, was 
wreathed in smiles. And the smiles said it 
all. The feisty political veteran had just 
met with President Sandro Pertini to an¬ 
nounce the formation of his fifth govern¬ 
ment and Italy's 43rd since World War 
II. It was enough to give the nation an 
overwhelming sense of ddsjk vu. Once 
again Italy had emerged from a political 
crisis with a coalition govern¬ 
ment headed by an elder states¬ 
man of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, and once again there was 
no guarantee that the new gov¬ 
ernment would outlast any of its 
predecessors. 

Fanfani heads a four-party, 
center-left grouping of Christian 
Democrats, Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Liberals. Count¬ 
ing supporters outside its ranks, 
the new government will com¬ 
mand a majority of 380 votes in 
the 630-member Chamber of 
Deputies. The opposition will 
have only 250 votes. The most 
conspicuous absentee is the 
small Republican Party of for- 


Spadolini, which pledged to support Fan¬ 
fani in the Parliament. The party leaders 
opted out of the government because they 
felt Fanfani’s economic program was too 
tepid to cope with Italy's problems. 

Fanfani had originally hoped to go 
beyond the proposed austerity measures 
that led to the fell of Spadolini's govern¬ 
ment three weeks ago. The new Prime 
Minister proposed to reduce Italy's more 
than 17% inflation rate to 10% by 1984, 




make sweeping cuts in public spending 
and impose a onetime levy on the self-em¬ 
ployed and on some businesses. Fanfeni's 
ideas, however, were quickly watered 
down in the haggling to form the new gov¬ 
ernment. Thus, for example, a proposed 
two-year freeze on some wages was aban¬ 
doned when Italy's unions threatened a 
general strike. 

Still, Fanfani seems to have conceded 
the initial economic skirmishes, but not 
the war. In perhaps his most significant 
move of the week, he picked three rela¬ 
tively unknown and untested politicians 
to head the key economic portfolios (trea¬ 
sury, finance and budget), a reasonably 
certain sign that he intends to manage the 
franco mori economy himself. He may not 
have much of a chance. As 
many analysts see it, even after 
the new government wins a vote 
of confidence from Parliament 
next week, it could be little 
more than a caretaker Cabinet, 
divided by economic squabbles 
until early elections are called 
some time next spring. Such 
glum assessments hardly consti¬ 
tuted a rousing welcome for the 
new government, but seemed to 
reflect a mixed reaction over 
the resolution of Italy's latest po¬ 
litical crisis—lassitude. As the 
Rome daily La Repubblica put 
it in evaluating the new Fanfani 
team: “Un Governo di Serie B "— 


mer Prime Minister Giovanni Pertini, light, congratulates Incoming Prime Minister Fanfani 


a minor league government. 


Sm all S trides Toward Reform 

A new constitution guarantees rights, in theory 


T he outcome was never in doubt. The 
3,000 delegates of the National Peo¬ 
ple's Congress, tlie Chinese parliament 
that convenes for about two weeks every 
year, unanimously approved a new consti¬ 
tution late last week. The lack of suspense, 
however, belied the significance of the 
vote: the latest charter, the fourth since the 
Communist takeover in 1949, sweeps away 
many of the last vestiges of the late Mao 
Tse-tung and institutionalizes the reforms 
of Chinese Leader Deng Xiaoping. 

The constitution restores many of the 
fundamental rights that were guaranteed 
in the 1954 charter but were scuttled by 
Mao in 1974. In theory, at least, the docu¬ 
ment guarantees freedom of speech, as¬ 
sembly and religious belief, as well as free¬ 
dom from arbitrary arrest. But as Peng 
Zhen, vice chairman of the congress, 
pointed out, individual rights must not in¬ 
fringe upon the interests of the state. Ap¬ 
parently anxious to avoid the spread of 
militant labor unions like Poland’s Soli¬ 
darity, the drafting committee eliminated 
guarantees from the old charter that gave 
workers the right to strike. 

The new constitution reorganizes the 
government and highlights differences 
between party and state. It restores the I 


post of state chairman, scrapped by Mao 
Tse-tung in 1968, and sets up a central 
military commission to take control of the 
roughly 4 million-strong People's Libera¬ 
tion Army from the party. The charter 
also marks the eclipse of the people's 



Premier Zhao Zlywg reports to Congress 

The theme was not politics but economics. 


communes, one of Mao's proudest lega¬ 
cies, by taking away the political duties of 
its leaders. 

But the major theme of the gathering 
was not so much politics as economics. 
Painfully aware of the costly lessons of the 
past 24 years, Premier Zhao Ziyang un¬ 
veiled a belated five-year plan for China's 
development from 1981 to 1985 that 
stressed small strides instead of great leaps. 
Zhao predicted an average annual growth 
rate of only 4%, which, in fact, has already 
been surpassed in the past two years (1982 
growth rate: 5.7%). Zhao was also refresh¬ 
ingly candid about his country's economic 
difficulties, admitting that Peking's deci¬ 
sion three years ago to shift emphasis away 
from traditional heavy industry and to¬ 
ward light industry turned out to be ineffi¬ 
cient and time consuming. 

Specifically, Zhao's plan is to put 
more emphasis on development of the na¬ 
tion’s energy and transportation systems. 
He is also expected to continue the drive 
to streamline and consolidate the econo¬ 
my by eliminating bureaucratic waste and 
raising worker morale. 

In an apparently political move, the 
Chinese leadership added a provision to 
the new constitution that enables it to set 
up special administrative zones with their 
own rules and regulations. In doing so, it 
seemed to be laying the legal groundwork 
to allow Taiwan and Hong Kong to keep 
their economic systems intact if and when 
they rejoin the mainland. ■ 
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AUSTRALIA 

Many Questions, Few Answers 

Did the CIA help topple a Labor government? 


T he deed was done so swiftly and so un¬ 
expectedly that rumors still linger in 
Australia about what really happened. 
From the day in November 1975 when 
Governor-General Sir John Kerr sacked 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam of the 
leftist Labor Party and replaced him with 
Opposition Leader Malcolm Fraser of the 
Liberal Party, allegations have surfaced 
that the CIA had a hand in Whitlam’s fall. 
In an article entitled “Dateline Australia: 
America's Foreign Watergate?" published 
this week in the quarterly maga¬ 
zine Foreign Policy, University 
of Delaware Political Scientist 
James A. Nathan retraces those 
accusations and other charges of 
U.S. interference in Australian 
affairs. Given the fact that Whit- 
lam's policies were straining the 
traditionally warm relationship 
between the U.S. and Australia, 
it is not unimaginable that the 
U.S. might have wanted Whit¬ 
lam ousted, and that ;he CIA 
might have played a role. But the 
evidence is circumstantial and, 
as recounted by Nathan, not to¬ 
tally convincing. 

Nathan's premise is that “a 
plausible case is being developed 
that cia officials may have also 
done in Australia what they 
managed to achieve in Iran, 
Guatemala and Chile: destroy 
an elected government." Nathan 
recounts the rise of Whitlam, 
from his 1972 victory to the dis¬ 
trust that quickly developed be¬ 
tween Washington and Canber¬ 
ra. Whitlam gave the U.S. State 
Department good reason to be 
nervous: his government recog¬ 
nized North Viet Nam and 
North Korea, removed a ban on the sale of 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union, 
and sent its Deputy Prime Minister on a 
tour of North Viet Nam. 

U.S. intelligence officials, according 
to Nathan, were concerned about the fu¬ 
ture of the half a dozen U.S. electronic 
monitoring facilities in Australia that 
maintained watch over the Soviet Union, 
and especially its missile testing. The 
most important of these installations, by 
far, is at Pine Gap, a desolate sprawling 
base in central Australia, twelve miles 
from fabled Alice Springs, that employs 
some 250 Americans. The supersecret sta¬ 
tion helps pinpoint potential Soviet mili¬ 
tary targets and collects information from 
U.S. spy satellites orbiting overhead. 

By 1975 the Whitlam government had 
so badly mishandled the economy that 
Opposition Leader Fraser succeeded in 
blocking passage of a budget bill in 
&* Australian Senate. With the govern¬ 


ment about to run out of money, Kerr 
called Whitlam to his office on Nov. 11. As 
the duly appointed representative of the 
Queen of England, Kerr took the unprece¬ 
dented but legal step of firing Whitlam. 

Nathan offers other motives for 
Kerr’s action. The lease for the base at 
Pine Gap was scheduled to expire on Dec. 
10, Nathan says, and Whitlam had hinted 
that he might not renew the lease agree¬ 
ment with the U.S. In response, the CIA 
sent the Australian Security Intelligence 


Organization (ASIO) a blistering cable. It 
said, in substance, that the U.S. agency 
might be forced to cut its ties to asio. The 
next day Kerr sacked Whitlam. Nathan 
notes that Kerr, an Australian-born law¬ 
yer, had been active in cultural front orga¬ 
nizations funded by the CIA. 

N athan also describes a failed Sydney- 
based bank with alleged links to the 
CIA and drug traffickers. The Nugan 
Hand Merchant Bank, founded in 1973 
by Australian Frank Nugan and an 
American, Michael Hand, boosted its as¬ 
sets from $1 million to $1 billion in three 
years, allegedly by laundering drug mon¬ 
ey from Southeast Asia. Nugan Hand em¬ 
ployed an astonishing number of retired 
US. military and intelligence officers, 
thereby fueling speculation that the bank 
was essentially a conduit for cia money. 
Several of the bank’s employees were for¬ 
mer colleagues of Edwin Wilson’s, the no¬ 


torious onetime cia agent who was con¬ 
victed on Nov. 17 for illegal arms 
shipments and still faces additional 
charges of arms dealing. Nathan inti¬ 
mates that the cia used Nugan Hand, 
which folded in 1980 and is now the target 
of two separate Australian investigations, 
to stir up domestic troubles for Whitlam. 

The case set out by Nathan is long on 
speculation and short on evidence. The ar¬ 
ticle is weakened by an insufficient under¬ 
standing of political realities in Australia 
today. The author contends that whether 
or not the rumors are true, the Labor Party 
strongly suspects that the cia did help 
dump Whitlam. Nathan predicts that if 
Fraser, who has been Prime Minister since 
1975, continues to falter in the polls (his 
current standing: 43%), and the 
Labor Party, now headed by Bill 
Hayden, 49, returns to power in 
1983, “the alliance with America 
might be called into question." 
Hayden, according to Nathan, 
has called for joint control of U.S. 
bases and is under pressure from 
his party to reconsider its role in 
anzus, the Australia-New Zea- 
land-U.S. security pact formed 
in 1951. 

Yet Hayden is considerably 
less radical than Whitlam. In¬ 
deed, the entire Australian La¬ 
bor Party has become more 
moderate in the past decade. 
Hayden has asked for shared 
control of only one of the U.S. 
bases: the North West Canal 
station, on the western coast of 
Australia, which maintains con¬ 
tact with U.S. subs in the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. The Labor 
Party has never called on Aus¬ 
tralia to pull out of ANZUS. 
Though a Labor government 
would pursue a more indepen¬ 
dent foreign policy, Hayden 
surely would maintain close ties 
with the U.S. Many Labor Party 
officials are privately convinced 
that the CIA was linked to Nugan Hand in 
clandestine operations, but they do not 
draw any connection between these activ¬ 
ities and the fate of the Whitlam govern¬ 
ment. Says a prominent Labor official: 
“Nathan’s article looks like the work of a 
left-wing academic who has been listen¬ 
ing to some of our left-wing academics." 

Nathan, 40, explains that he wrote the 
story because he was struck by the number 
of rumors about CIA involvement he heard 
while teaching at the University of Ade¬ 
laide earlier this year. He insists that his sto¬ 
ry is intended simply to present a summary 
of the allegations. As he told TIME: “This is 
meant to read as an agnostic’s report on the 
case the believers are making in Australia." 
That explanation is a trifle disingenuous. 
Nathan sounds too many alarms in his sto¬ 
ry to claim that he is only demonstrating 
what the bells sound like. — RyJemeaKeUy. 
Rep or ted by John tkmn/WMboume and Christo- 
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Whitlam greeting Governor-General John Kerr In 1974 


Rumors still linger about why he fired the Prime Minister . 





PAKISTAN 


F-16s, Islam and Bhutto's Ghost 

With the Soviets next door. President Zia courts Washington 

F rom the heights of the Khyber Pass to I denies (see interview). In 1981, when R 
the shores of the Arabian Sea, the land gan took office, Congress authorized a 


has known all manner of conquerors. Al¬ 
exander the Great. Genghis Khan. Tam¬ 
erlane. The British raj. It is the western 
gateway to South Asia and, as such, to¬ 
day’s Pakistan has as much strategic im¬ 
portance as it had centuries ago. To the 
west lies an Iran fired by Ayatullah Kho¬ 
meini’s revolution, to the east a teeming, 
sometimes hostile India, to the north and 
west an Afghanistan riven by bitter fac¬ 
tional fighting and occupied by the Soviet 
army. The man who runs this sensitive 
segment of the “arc of crisis,” 

Pakistan’s President Moham¬ 
med Zia ul-Haq, goes to Wash¬ 
ington this week for talks with 
President Reagan. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, their agenda will be $ 
dominated by strategic issues: 
by the Soviet presence in Af- 
ghanistan and by what both 
sides see as its potential threat 
to Pakistan’s security. 

U.S. military and econom¬ 
ic aid commitments, split 
about fifty-fifty to the military 
regime Zia has headed since 
a bloodless coup in 1977, 
amount to $3.2 billion over the 
next five years. Topping the 
list of U.S.-made military 
hardware earmarked for Paki¬ 
stan are 40 F-16 fighter-bomb¬ 
ers, the first of which were to 
be delivered last week. The 
$1.1 billion aircraft package :£$$$ 
was temporarily delayed over > ' 
the complement of sophisticat¬ 
ed electronic equipment the 
planes will carry, but the issue ^ 
was resolved. In addition, Zia 


denies (see interview). In 1981, when Rea¬ 
gan took office, Congress authorized a re¬ 
sumption of assistance, mainly because 
Soviet troops had invaded Afghanistan. 

The ties between Pakistan and the 
U.S. have improved steadily since, despite 
several contentious issues. Foremost 
among foreign policy disagreements is 
what should be done in the Middle East. 
Zia, a devout Muslim who strongly identi¬ 
fies with the Arabs, supports the Palestine 
Liberation Organization’s struggle and is 
troubled by Washington’s firm backing of 
Israel. The Reagan Administration, for 
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will almost certainly urge a W 
strengthening of U.S.-Pakistan Pakistani Infantryman drill during training for the Frontier Forces 
ties that take into account his j< 

domestic problems and his fp : ^ , 
emerging status as an Islamic tf*;] 
leader intent on steering a ; 
nonaligned course between 
Moscow and Washington. 

Zia’s visit is a bench mark 
in Pakistan’s relations with the 
U.S. Just three years ago, ram¬ 
paging anti-American demon¬ 
strators in Islamabad set fire to 
the U.S. embassy, resulting in 
the deaths of a U.S. Marine, a 
U.S. Army warrant officer and 
two Pakistanis. At the time, 
the Zia regime’s relations with 
the U.S. were distant, if not 
hostile. A year before, in 1978, 
all U.S. aid to Pakistan had 
been suspended because the 
Carter Administration be¬ 
lieved that Pakistan was devel- _ , ^ . 

oping a weapons-grade nuclear Floolwg their war-tom cow ill y>Afgnoii refugees iwuf m Pesnagair 

capability, an allegation Zia Since 1979,2.8 million 'kavebmn driven from their homelands 


its part* would like Zia to moderate his 
uncritical support for the Arab cause. An 
even greater irritant is Pakistan’s opium 
production. According to U.S. drug en¬ 
forcement agents, an estimated 70% of 
the heroin (derived from opium) coming 
into the U.S. originates in or passes 
through Pakistan. Even so, Washington’s 
feelings are tempered by Soviet activity 
in Afghanistan, which has driven 2.8 mil¬ 
lion Afghans to seek refuge in Pakistan. 
Says one Western diplomat in Islamabad: 
“Sometimes Zia’s streak of religious fa¬ 
naticism scares me. But he’s the best 
we’ve got in a very dangerous situation.” 

The preoccupation with the strategic 
picture in Southwest Asia is likely to draw 
attention away in the Washington talks 
from the situation in Pakistan, where 
martial law remains in force. Though Zia 
peter jordan promised elections when he 
overthrew the government of 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, he has re¬ 
fused to set a date for fear of 
civil unrest and the collapse of 
his regime. There is ample 
cause for concern. While Zia 
r has shunted potential military 
rivals to the sidelines, the ghost 
of the charismatic Bhutto still 
haunts him. Zia denies any re¬ 
sponsibility, but many Paki- 
stanis believe that he engi¬ 
neered Bhutto's execution by 
hangingin 1979. Bhutto’s Rad- 
cliffe-educated daughter, Ben¬ 
azir, 29, now leads the Paki¬ 
stan People’s Party, which he 
founded; she remains under 
house arrest because her ap¬ 
pearance anywhere in Paki¬ 
stan could instantly send thou¬ 
sands of supporters into the 
streets. Benazir’s two brothers, 
Murtaza, 27, and Shahnawaz, 
25, are in Afghanistan, from 
where they direct a leftist 
resistance organization called 
A1 Zulfikar. Pakistani and 
Western officials agree that A1 
•s Zulfikar, which claimed re- 

JORDAN sponsibility for a dozen bomb 
explosions in Karachi and La¬ 
hore over the past year, is a po- 
'• tentially disruptive force. 
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Z ia’s highly publicized cam¬ 
paign to inject Islamic val¬ 
ues into Pakistani society has 
caused further divisiveness. As 
the President sees it, the Islam¬ 
ic approach is his only means 
of unifying disparate ethnic 
groups—Pathans, Sindhis, 

Punjabis and Baluchis— 

among the country’s 84 million 
people, who have only religion 
in common. But the Islamiza- 
tion drive has thoroughly 
alienated the intelligentsia and 
students, who deplore stric¬ 
tures on female behavior and 
the use of alcohol. Indeed, 
Zia’s detractors go so far as to 
link the increased numbers of 
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Interview with Zia 

Five and a half years ago. when the military seized power 
in Pakistan , Army Chief ofStaff General Mohammed Zia uU 
Haq lived in the modest bungalow in Rawalpindi where he 
still resides . As President. Zia might have moved into the offi¬ 
cial residence in Islamabad . But then, as now. the President 
seemed more content with the daily reminders of a soldier's 
life and duties. Last week. in his library, surrounded by the 
trophies. photographs and regimental emblems of a long mili¬ 
tary career . President Zia received TIME New Delhi Bureau 
Chief Dean Brelis. Excerpts from the interview: 

On Pakistan 9 * security: Pakistan is faced with a problem 
next door, in Afghanistan, where the Soviet Union now has 
100,000 troops. I don’t think you can intimidate a nation 
like Pakistan with the presence of troops next door. But it 

has brought a qualitative change in- 

the total geopolitical environment of 

this region. A superpower occupying 

a free country, an Islamic country, 

just because it wants to secure its un- 

derbelly, is something of great con- 

cem to us. Irrespective cl the size, 

population or strength of a country, 

people have to exist in their own §n|y 

right, in accordance with interna- 

tional rules of business, of safeguard- 

ing their sovereignty. 


On relations with kufla: We want a peaceful relationship 
with India. The fear [of war] is more in the minds of Indians 
than it is in Pakistanis. India is a much larger country than 
Pakistan. Today there is a lobby inside India for a peaceful 
relationship, I noticed it in my short stay [in New Delhi last 
month]. If there is good will in the leadership of the two 
countries, I see no reason why India and Pakistan cannot 
live in peace. 

On the resurgence of Mam: The resurgence of Islam has 
different connotations in different environments. Please 
don’t confUse fundamentalism in Islam, as seen by the West 
sometimes, with fanaticism or bigotry or rigidity. We in Pa¬ 
kistan feel that Islam has to be very flexible, accommodat¬ 
ing the requirements of modem life. It was the Islamic 
movement that created this country; otherwise, we might 
well have been part of India. We are trying to revive the ide¬ 
ology of Islam on which Pakistan was created. So in Paki- 

-stan you will not find a theocracy. 

We are trying to revive the moral val- 
ues of society through a process of 
evolution, not revolution 


e 


On the Soviet Union: I know that the 

Soviet Union is looking for a solution 1 I •« 

to the Afghanistan problem. The So- ■ iau \ j! (I 

viet Union is in difficulty. It is in dif- Wk * | sj 

ficulty internally. It is in difficulty in * B , 

Poland. It is in difficulty in ICampu- *1, V 
chea, indirectly. And it is in great dif- m ’ 

ficulty in Afghanistan. If they can K 

find a face-saving device, the Soviets w£tBHHB| 

da went to withdraw from Afghani- " mUggggi | 

stan. As for Pakistan, we have made >- 

it abundant!^ clear that there are President Be In Rawalpindi lest week 
four basic principles upon which 

we cannot compromise: the Soviet troops must withdraw; In our reli 
the 1 Afghan] refugees must return to their homes with dig- power that 

nity; the nonalignsd status of Afghanistan must be returned, tothefutui 

and—I’m adding one on my own—we will accept an Af¬ 
ghanistan friendly to the Soviet Union. On future 



On Pakistan’s nuclear capability: I 

am very categorical about this: Paki¬ 
stan has no nuclear bomb. And Paki¬ 
stan has no intentions of having a 
nuclear capability of military sig¬ 
nificance. We have a modest nuclear 
capability for which we are trying to 
acquire a bit of technology for peace- 
fill purposes. We have a nuclear 
plant in Karachi. We are trying to 
build another nuclear plant so that 
by 1984 the gap in our energy re¬ 
quirements will be filled. That is 
all. 


* On China: We view China as an 

RHHreA emerging power. It is Chink that has 

| enabled us to stand on our own in the 

- technological field, whether it be re- 

■lestweek fitting tanks, aircraft or a fertilizer 

factory fin- the growth of agriculture. 
In our relationship of 20 years, China has proved it is a 
power that believes in principles. China will contribute a lot 
to the future of Asia. 


On Ms upcom ing m ee tin g with Pre si de nt lieegew In my 

own humble way 1 hope to let him know the perception 
that I have of my region. We’re not a global power. We 
have regional interests. Sometimes looking at a region from 
10,000 mike away, you can get a blurry picture. I hope that 
I will be able to present a clearer picture to President 
Reagan. 

On the delivery of UUMudR F-lgat Pakistan's military in¬ 
ventory is of Korean War vintage. We are not producers of 
military hardware, and we cannot afford to go out every 
two or three yean and buy new equipment. We have to look 
ahead for 20 yean. Wb are very gratefol to President Rea¬ 
gan. When we got the offer of F- 16s, we jumped. With this 
aircraft, our borders, which are now threatened by the 
Soviet presence in Afghanistan, will be somewhat secure. 
Of course. 40 planet cannot realm all the difference, 
but the presence of a superior aircraft gives you at 
least that much moral aa watt es military ascendancy. 


On future elections: I am still a caretaker. I am not an 
elected representative. I am the head of a military regime 
that is trying to look after this not-so-small region. We are 
at the crossroads of Southeast Asia and Southwest Asia. We 
are a backyard of the {Persian] Gulf. We am now a front¬ 
line state. Under these circumstances, we know that a lot of 
people are engaged in subversive activities. Pakistan today 
is the target of many countries. From the point of view of 
the Westerner, elections are a way of lift,. In Pakistan that 
is not so. We have lost half a country f formerly East Paki¬ 
stan, now Bangladesh] as a result of the 1970 eloctian. Elec¬ 
tions to Pakistan are an anathema. Elections create crisis in 
Pakistan. A little while ago, politics in Pakistan meant vio¬ 
lence, character assassination, polarization. It is my aim to 
inculcate positive Islamic values, and than, at tire proper 
time, I will have no other option but to hold elections and 
let the people return their truly elected re p re se ntatives. 
That time Is in the not-too-distant future. It is not a decade 
away, but it is not weeks away. I think in a couple of years’ 
time we should be able to have general ejections at tire na¬ 
tional and provincial levels. 
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youthful drug addicts in Pakistan—soma 
estimates go as high as 50,000—to the ri¬ 
gidity of the Islamic code. They also note 
that though classical Arabic has been in¬ 
troduced to school curriculums, Pakistan's 
illiteracy rate remains at 76%. Up to 8,000 
mosque schools have opened in the past 
year, but half of all young Pakistanis still 
receive only two years of education before 
they go to work or join the 450,000-man 
armed forces. In a country where the aver¬ 
age per capita income is $300 annually, the 
government spends 10% of its yearly $5 
billion budget on education, vs. 26% on 
defense. 

Still, Pakistan’s business community 
credits Zia with easing inflation, from 
40% when the army took over, to 10% 
now, and providing a better standard 
of living. Success has hinged mainly 
on the annual $2.2 billion in remittances 
from Pakistanis working in the oil-rich 
gulf and in the agricultural sector, 
which employs half of Pakistan's 
work force. Bumper crops of cotton, rice 
and wheat, aided by timely monsoons, ac¬ 
counted for sizable exports and about a 
third of Pakistan's gross national product 
of $30.6 billion last year. The small manu¬ 
facturing sector, which produces textiles 
and steel, increased by 12%. Overall, 
the economy is expected to grow by an 
impressive 6% for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

T hat level of growth, however, may not 
continue for long. Pakistan's balance 
of payments deficit has risen from $240 
million in 1980 to $467 million in the last 
fiscal year, largely because of the world¬ 
wide recession. Tax reform is badly need¬ 
ed to correct an overreliance on revenues 
from customs duties. Finally, experts be¬ 
lieve Zia must shift his priorities from 
public programs to the encouragement of 
private investment in agriculture and do¬ 
mestic oil production if Pakistan's econo¬ 
my is to remain healthy. In that endeavor, 
as well as in the effort to provide badly 
needed services such as electricity and 
water systems to its 45,000 rural towns 
and villages, Zia receives about $1 billion 
a year from Saudi Arabia and has recently 
secured $1.4 billion from the Internation¬ 
al Monetary Fund. 

Thus far Zia has shown himself to be 
an artful master of political compromise 
at home and abroad. Twice, in 1979 and 
1980, when minority Shi‘ites protested 
against a Koran-based government com¬ 
pulsory tithing scheme as a “Sunni tax,” 
Zia backed off. “He has learned not to 
force issues that can't be forced,” says one 
Western diplomat. A similar quality has 
governed both his fledgling rapproche¬ 
ment with Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s government—he would like to se¬ 
cure a Pakistan-India no-war pact—and 
his efforts to keep lines of communication 
open to the nettiesome Khomeini regime 
in Tehran. Zia will need all the acumen 
he can muster if he is to negotiate success¬ 
fully the narrow, obstacle-ridden path he 
has chosen. —By Rum Hoyle. 

Reported by Been BreU»/leklmebed 
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DIPLOMACY 

Deadly Dose 

New charges about yellow rain 

Si"* 1 he world cannot be silent in the face 

I of such human suffering and such 
cynical disregard for international law 
and agreements.” So declared Secretary of 
State George Shultz last week as he pre¬ 
sented a new ten-page report that for the 
second time this year, accused the Soviet 
Union and its ally Viet Nam of using bio¬ 
chemical weapons against native rebel 
forces in Afghanistan, Laos .. 
and Cambodia in flagrant vio¬ 
lation of two major internation¬ 
al accords. Since 1975, U.S. of¬ 
ficials charge, nearly 10,000 
people have died as the result 
of “yellow rain,” a distinctive 
yellowish mist that is sprayed 
from planes or that bursts from 
shells and bombs, and then falls 
to the ground in sticky drops. 

It causes an agonizing death 
through blistering, vomiting 
and internal bleeding. 

Former Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig had made the 
accusation last year in West Berlin. Ac¬ 
cording to last week's report, the U.S. has 
obtained from yellow-rain victims numer¬ 
ous blood, urine and tissue samples that 
are contaminated with rare fungal poi¬ 
sons known as mycotoxins, the key lethal 
ingredient in yellow rain. At a press con¬ 
ference that followed Shultz's statement. 
State Department officials showed one of 
two Soviet gas masks that they said had 
been captured in Afghanistan. One taken 
from the head of a dead Soviet soldier, the 
other obtained clandestinely in Kabul, 
each apparently carried traces of myca- 
toxins, which had presumably been used 
in attacks against Afghan rebels. The 
State Department also released photo¬ 
graphs showing the skin lesions that af¬ 
flict yellow-rain victims. 

Vladimir Shustov, a disarmament ex¬ 
pert at the Soviet mission to the U.N., de¬ 
nied the U.S. charges, describing them as 
“sheer invention from the beginning to 
the end.” As proof, he cited a U.N. report 
due to be released this week. The result of 
several trips to Thailand and Pakistan by 
a seven-man team, the U.N. investigation 
was undertaken when the U.S. expressed 
dissatisfaction with a previous U.N. probe 
that yielded inconclusive results last year. 
The latest report concludes lamely that 
the investigators “could not disregard the 
circumstantial evidence” indicating “pos¬ 
sible” use of biochemical weapons. But 
the team led by Egyptian Military Physi¬ 
cian Esmat Ezz included “political offi¬ 
cers” from Bulgaria and Iran. It did not 
enter combat zones in Laos, Cambodia 
and Afghanistan to collect evidence, rely¬ 
ing instead on samples and accounts from 
refugees. 

Canada and Thailand are the only 
countries that have pursued the investiga¬ 
tion with as much intensity as the U.S. Ina 


statement to the House of Commons last 
week, British Minister of State Douglas 
Hurd declared that his country fully sup¬ 
ports the U.S. charges. Said he: “The con¬ 
tinued use of [biochemical 1 weapons calls 
for a vigorous condemnation by the civi¬ 
lized world and further demonstrates the 
need for early agreement to ban possession 
of these weapons.” France has led the way 
in pushing through approval of a new U.N. 
committee to investigate chemical-war¬ 
fare incidents. The latest U.S. findings, 
said a French official, “can only reinforce 
our conviction that a rapid and effective 
monitoring system must be set up.” 

The mounting evidence is 
beginning to convince skeptical 
scientists. H. Bruno Schiefer, 
a once critical Canadian veteri¬ 
nary pathologist who studied 
the problem in Indochina earli¬ 
er this year, agrees that the 
“only logical explanation” 
for the symptoms he found 
among victims was that they 
had been attacked with bio¬ 
chemical weapons. 

U.S. officials remain disap¬ 
pointed by the generally muted 
world reaction to their accusa¬ 
tions. One reason, according to 
some experts, may be that the U.S., unfor¬ 
tunately, has not persuasively demon¬ 
strated it is doing its best to document the 
charges. Noting that the State Depart¬ 
ment has only two part-time non-special¬ 
ists collecting evidence in Thailand, a 
Western European diplomat says: “With 
all the resources the U.S. has to call on, 
you'd think it would have at least one 
qualified person working full lime on 
chemical warfare." Still, the more other 
governments speak out, the more effective 
the campaign against chemical warfare 
will be. ■ 



Soviet gas mask displayed toy the U.S. 

New evidence that may sway the doubters. 
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-Economy & Business- 

Bad Tidings for the Jobless 


The road back to a low unemployment rate will be long and difficult 


J ust as hopes were beginning to build 
that an economic recovery was finally 
at hand, last week’s news from the 
Labor Department came as a profound 
shock. The unemployment rate vaulted 
from 10.4% in October to 10.8% in No¬ 
vember, its highest level since 1941. Some 
12 million Americans are now facing a 
grim holiday season with no paychecks. 
Joblessness in the battered Midwest is 
reaching Depression levels: 17.2% in 
Michigan and 14.2% in Ohio. 

Congressional Democrats, who heard 
the bad tidings in testimony from Janet 
Norwood, commissioner of labor statis¬ 
tics, immediately attacked the White 
House. Representative Augustus Haw¬ 
kins of California denounced the Admin¬ 
istration's economic policy as “a shabby 
betrayal of public trust." Aboard Air 
Force One en route to Colombia on his 
Latin American tour, President Reagan 
conceded that "the unemployment report 
represents a continuing tragedy. This 
news makes it important that we press 
forward in our efforts to create a solid, 
sustained recovery." 

Most economists were surprised by 
the sharp jump in joblessness. Says 
George Perry, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, 
D.C.: “AH claims that the recession is 
ending now ring rather hollow.” Perry 
fear& that unemployment may go on ris- 
,, ing into the spring and top 11 %. 



Bad as the news was for the short-run 
outlook, it was almost matched for bleak¬ 
ness by long-run prognostications made 
last week by the chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. A 
somber Martin Feldstein told a breakfast 
gathering of reporters at the Washington 
Press Club that the unemployment rate 
may take five or six years to drop to the 
6% to 7% level that prevailed during the 
early months of 1980. 

Trying to downplay the White 
House's responsibility for such a dismal 
prospect, Feldstein and Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Donald Regan have argued repeat¬ 
edly in recent weeks that the U.S. is 
plagued by a high rate of “structural un¬ 
employment,” which cannot be cured by 
the Government's traditional pump¬ 
priming tactics of boosting spending or 
expanding the money supply. The term 
structural unemployment is a fuzzy con¬ 
cept that has been bandied about by econ¬ 
omists for years, but has no clear-cut defi¬ 
nition. Generally speaking, it refers to 
people out of work not as a result of a re¬ 
cession, but because their skills do not 
match the available jobs. There is no way 
to identify or count such workers with any 
precision. Nonetheless, many economists, 
including Feldstein, estimate the structur¬ 
al unemployment rate at about 6% or 7%. 
The figure seems puzzlingly high to lay¬ 
men, who recall that when the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Full Employment and 


Balanced Growth Act was passed in 1978, 
an unemployment rate of 4% was consid¬ 
ered the highest acceptable limit. 

Even in a perfect economy, some 
members of the labor force would turn out 
to be unemployed whenever the statistics 
were collected—people shifting from one 
job to another or changing careers, for ex¬ 
ample, and people just coming into the la¬ 
bor force and beginning to look for work. 
Economists call this phenomenon “fric¬ 
tional'' unemployment, and some, includ¬ 
ing Feldstein, are counting it as part of 
structural unemployment when they use a 
rate as high as 6% or 7%. According to 
some rough calculations, about half of 
that is probably frictional. 

The other half, involving perhaps 
3 million people, reflects a much more se¬ 
rious problem in the labor market: the 
mismatch between workers' skills and the 
skills needed by employers. Growing 
numbers of young people, particulaily 
from minority groups, are joining the 
work force with such poor educational 
backgrounds that they are ill prepared 
for most jobs. The unemployment rate 
among black teen-agers has reached 
50.1%. Foreign competition has cost hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of workers their jobs in 
such declining industries as autos, steel 
and textiles. In the auto business alone, 
255,000 employees, or 23% of the blue- 
collar work force, are on indefinite layoff. 
Company and union officials concede 
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that most of these workers will not be re¬ 
called, even if the economy recovers. Says 
David Herlick of Woodhaven, Mich., a 
Ford worker who was laid off 15 months 
ago: “There's no light at the end of the 
tunnel. There's just a big iron gate." 

More ominous, new forms of automa¬ 
tion like computerized robots are eliminat¬ 
ing blue-collar jobs at a swift pace. The 
Congressional Budget Office estimates that 
by the end of the decade, advances in 
microelectronic technology could 
cause 3 million jobs to disappear, a 
total that represents 15% of the 
manufacturing work force. At the 
same time, of course, millions of new 
positions will be created for those 
who can work with the electronic 
gadgetry. The problem is that most 
assembly-line workers, particularly 
the older and less educated ones, will 
find it tough to learn sophisticated 
skills like computer programming. 

While most economists agree 
that structural unemployment is 
something to be very concerned 
about, many believe that the Ad¬ 
ministration is trying to use 
the concept as a smokescreen to 
cover its failed policies. “How do 
you measure structural unemploy¬ 
ment?" asks Sar Levitan, an eco¬ 
nomics professor at George Wash¬ 
ington University. “You pull a 
figure out of the air. Those who talk 
about it arc playing with numbers 
to build up a justification for unem¬ 
ployment." Says Barry Bosworth. 
an economist who was director of 
the Council on Wage and Price Sta¬ 
bility under President Carter: “We 
have an enormous number of job¬ 
less people who are fully employ¬ 
able. They were employed just a 
year or two ago. But now, in the 
midst of a recession, all the talk 
is about structural unemployment. 

The immediate problem is that 
there are not enough total jobs." 

Responding to such criticism. 
Senate Republicans introduced a 
White House-endorsed bill last 
week to create new jobs through a 
5c! increase in the federal gasoline 
tax. The added tax would generate, 
over the next five years, revenues of 
$27.5 billion for repairing high¬ 
ways, bridges and urban mass- 
transit systems, thus spawning an 
estimated 320,000 jobs. On top of 
that plan. House Democrats began 
drafting a $5 billion proposal for 
putting people to work renovating veter¬ 
ans' hospitals, low-income housing proj¬ 
ects and other public facilities. 

S keptical economists argue that nei¬ 
ther scheme will have much imme¬ 
diate impact on unemployment. 
They point out that public works projects 
launched during past recessions took so 
long to gear up that they had no real effect 
until the economy was already well into 
recovery. Moreover, contends Bruce Bart¬ 
lett, deputy director of the Congressional 


Joint Economic Committee, up to 75% of 
the construction jobs will go to skilled 
workers and therefore will hardly make a 
dent in structural unemployment. 

One of President Reagan's primary 
prescriptions for hard-core joblessness is 
his enterprise-zone bill, which would au¬ 
thorize tax breaks for businesses that cre¬ 
ate new jobs in depressed urban and rural 
areas. Urging Congress to pass the legisla¬ 
tion during its lameduck session, the Pres¬ 


ident said last week that the law “would 
provide a new lifeline to people who live 
in our inner cities." 

Another idea under consideration at 
the White House is to make the minimum 
wage lower for teen-agers than it is for 
older workers. The wage floor is now set 
at $3.35 per hour, and many economists 
are convinced that this level discourages 
companies from hiring and training 
young, inexperienced job seekers. Says 
Peter Aranson, an economics professor at 
Emory University: “The one piece of leg¬ 


islation that has done the most to hold 
down employment among young blacks is 
the minimum wage law." Any Adminis¬ 
tration initiative to establish a two-tier 
minimum wage, however, would be 
anathema to organized labor and face 
rough going in Congress. 

Labor specialists doubt that tinkering 
with the tax laws and the minimum wage 
will be enough to solve the dilemma of 
structural unemployment. New training 
programs will be needed, they say, 
to help inexperienced and dis¬ 
placed workers learn marketable 
skills. So far efforts along these lines 
by the Federal Government have 
been woefully inadequate and mis¬ 
managed. The programs created by 
the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 to help 
the disadvantaged have been costly 
($55 billion spent) and riddled with 
waste. Now Congress has replaced 
CETA with a Government-business 
training program run by state Gov¬ 
ernors with the help of private in¬ 
dustry councils in cities and towns 
across the U.S. In these organiza¬ 
tions. local business executives, aid¬ 
ed by labor leaders and city offi¬ 
cials. will supervise training and job 
placement for the unemployed. 

The Government has no com¬ 
prehensive strategy for retraining 
workers displaced by foreign com¬ 
petition or changing technology, 
instead, an irrational patchwork of 
23 programs has grown up over the 
past two decades to help such di¬ 
verse groups as unemployed rail¬ 
road workers or lumberjacks in the 
redwood forests of California. 

Some states are moving to fill 
the void. Massachusetts, for exam¬ 
ple, last year set up the Bay State 
Skills Corp. and endowed it with $8 
million to establish training pro¬ 
grams. Already 3,400 people are 
learning such skills as computer 
programming and electromechani¬ 
cal drafting to qualify for jobs with 
185 companies, including Hon¬ 
eywell and General Ship & Engine 
Works. 

Labor unions arc also actively 
pushing retraining. Ln September 
the United Auto Workers an¬ 
nounced a $10 million joint venture 
with General Motors and the state 
of California to turn 8,400 laid-off 
GM employees into aerospace- 
equipment assemblers and data 
processing-machine repairers. 

Though promising, the training now 
under way offers help to only a fraction of 
the structurally unemployed. The pro¬ 
grams will have to be greatly expanded 
and improved through the combined ef¬ 
forts of industry, labor, governments and 
educational institutions. Giving today's 
workers the skills for tomorrow’s jobs will 
be a formidable economic challenge for 
the 1980s. — ByCharieeP. Alexander. 

Reported by (Steel* Botte/WasMngton end 
Paul A* Wlttemen/Detroit 
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_ Economy & Business 

How Programmers Get Rich _ 

Software designers make big profits but face stiffer competition 


44VJ 1 xciting Career Opportunity: Make 

Ei thousands or even millions of dol¬ 
lars in a fast-growing new industry by 
working out of your own home in your 
spare time.” That sounds like one of those 
inflated advertisements for a job putting 
on mail-order labels or selling soap prod¬ 
ucts door to door. Actually, it describes 
the way an eclectic group of individuals 
has capitalized on the popularity of the 
persona] computer. By having the wit to 
develop programs that enable the ma¬ 
chines to do a variety of tasks that users 
particularly want or need, stay-at-home 
software experts, many of them kids, are 
getting rich. 

Les Freed, 29, a former TV techni¬ 
cian, wrote a program called 
Crosstalk at his home in 
Woodstock, Ga., that allows 
different kinds of computers 
to communicate with one an- ^ 
other. So far, its sales have 
reached $1 million. Jeff Gold 
of Saratoga, Calif, was only 
15 when he created a pro- I 
gram in his bedroom that r 
solved the puzzle of Rubik's 
Cube. A thousand copies j 
were sold before Gold, now ! 

16, came up with a second I 
winner: a program to prevent ! 
the theft of other programs. 

Gold is making $2,000 a 
! week from the proceeds of 
both creations, and he re¬ 
cently bought himself a new 
$18,000 Datsun Turbo 280- Computer Wli 
ZX sports car. Jeff Garbers, 

23, of Atlanta, who has a master's degree 
in computer science, has already made i 
$25,000 from sales of his electronic ap¬ 
pointment calendar, called Time Manag¬ 
er. Says he: “The potential gain in this in¬ 
dustry is more substantial than any ether 
1 can think of. If you are successful, you 
can make a comfortable living. If you 
have something that really makes a big 
splash, you can make a great deal of mon¬ 
ey. Basically all you need is a warm place 
for your computer, and some Fepsis, and 
you are in business.” 

Of course, once the author has written 
his program, he usually has to find a soft¬ 
ware company willing to mass-produce 
and market it. The product is most often 
sold in the form of a floppy plastic disc the 
size of a 45-r.p.m. record on which the in¬ 
ventor's program is inscribed. All pro¬ 
grams, however they are packaged and 
sold, are known as software. Programs 
written by independents have become the 
engine that drives the boom in personal 
computers. Unit sales of the $500-to- 
$ 12,000 desktop devices for office or home 
are expected to reach 1.1 million by the 
L,#IBjjf’of thisyear, according to Internation¬ 


al Data Corp., a research company. But 
instead of shopping around for a particu¬ 
lar machine made by Atari or Apple, can¬ 
ny consumers are first looking for the pro¬ 
grams that will perform the specific tasks 
they most want done, such as letter writ¬ 
ing or financial planning. Then buyers se¬ 
lect the brand of computer that can oper¬ 
ate that software. This year software sales 
for personal computers are expected to 
reach $590 million, an 82% rise over the 
past two years. By 1986 sales could reach 
$2.2 billion. 

Because computer manufacturers fre¬ 
quently have their hands full just building 
and selling the complex machines, they 
have often found it easier to leave the de- 








Computer WMz Gold and Ms new sports car 


velopment of software to 
independent program¬ 
mers. The actual task of 
writing and perfecting a 
program takes hundreds 
of hours and requires par¬ 
ticular skills and insights 
that need not reside exclu- i 
sively in big corporations. ! 

IBM, which produces all I 
its own programs for large Ex-PIsc Jockey Mitchell Kapor 
main-frame computers, Calculations as easy as 1-2-3. 
established a company 

precedent when it decided to encourage As exp 
outsiders to develop software for its sue- Kapor step 
cessful Personal Computer. al compute] 

IBM has received a “substantial num- ed, competi 
ber” of submissions from individuals pie’s new 
since its computer was introduced in Au- probably be 
gust 1981. Apple Computer Inc. gets 100 have many 
every week. For any programmer whose the machine 

software hits it big, the profits can be for indepen 

enormous. Seymour 1. Rubinstein, 48, no longer j 
who wrote WordStar, a program for edit- company ii 

ing text, notes that while it costs only harder to gc 

about $25 to manufacture his software attic, 
package, the programs retail for between Reported by 
$200 and $500. Dick Thompst 


The bench mark for success among 
independent programmers remains the 
record of Daniel Bricldin, a Harvard 
Business School graduate, and Robert 
Frankston, a computer scientist, who 
created VisiCalc in 1979. With nearly 
400,000 copies sold for up to $495 apiece, 
VisiCalc, a financial-analysis system for 
businesses, remains the single bestselling 
piece of software. Like other successful 
programmers, Bricklin, 31, and Frank¬ 
ston, 33, have expanded their business 
well beyond the prototypical home attic 
where many first get their start. They re¬ 
invested the VisiCalc income (more than 
$11 million) in their new company. Soft¬ 
ware Arts, with headquarters in an old 
chocolate-factory building outside Bos¬ 
ton; the number of employees has already 
grown from the original two to 80. The 
company’s latest program, called TK!- 
Solver, is designed as a modern “tool kit” 
for solving mathematical problems like 
, those confronted by engi¬ 
neers and chemists. Says 
S Bricklin: “You can’t just start 
Fin the garage as easily any 
more. The price of entry is 
going up and up because peo¬ 
ple are expecting so much 
from these products.” 

Mitchell Kapor, a one¬ 
time Hartford, Conn., disc 
jockey and instructor of tran¬ 
scendental meditation, also 
started small. Kapor, 32, ran 
up $30,000 in debts while 
writing two business pro¬ 
grams on his own time. After 
selling the rights to the 
programs for $1.2 million 
and piling up $500,000 
more in royalties, he 
raised $1 million in ven¬ 
ture capital to start Lotus 
Development Corp. in 
Cambridge, Mass. Its first 
major product, called 1-2- 
3, which runs only on IBM 
machines, is an elaborate 
business program that 
combines management 
information and graphing 
along with financial-anal¬ 
ysis tools. 1-2-3 is expect- 
lltchell Kapor ed to become a bestseller 

asy as 1-2-3. when it goes on the mar¬ 
ket next month at $495. 

As experienced programmers like 
Kapor step up their output, and person¬ 
al computers become more sophisticat¬ 
ed, competition gets more intense. Ap¬ 
ple’s new Lisa computer, which will 
probably be introduced in January, will 
have many software functions built into 
the machine. That may limit the market 
for independent producers. Just as it is 
no longer possible to start a computer 
company in a garage, it is becoming 
harder to get rich writing software in an 
attic. —By Alexander L Taylor RL 

Dkk Thompsoa/Sm Fr a nc is co 





Card Fraud 

Going by the numbers 

A merican Express’s 14 million charge- 
card holders have been surprised this 
fall to find a new kind of admonition on 
their monthly statement: “Warning— 
Thieves can misuse your card number. 
Don’t give account data to strangers.” En¬ 
closed with each bill was another caution¬ 
ary note, telling of crooks who pose on the 
telephone as American Express represen¬ 
tatives or police officers and ask for card 
numbers and expiration dates. Warned 
James F. Calvano, head of the company’s 
Consumer Financial Services Group- 
USA: “You should guard this information 
as carefully as you do your money.” 

For some unlucky cardholders, such 
warnings come too late. Thieves have be¬ 
gun getting account information by pilfer¬ 
ing the carbon paper that is found be¬ 
tween the pages of individual charge slips, 
either by combing through the trash be¬ 
hind elegant shops and restaurants or col¬ 
luding with employees working inside. 
Once the account information is in hand, 
it is no trick to order merchandise over 
the phone, since this requires the presen¬ 
tation of neither an actual card nor a valid 
signature. One band of California crimi¬ 
nals stole $250,000 in a carbon-paper ca¬ 
per last year, according to an official of 
California’s Crocker National Bank. 

Some thieves go to the extra effort of 
counterfeiting credit cards and embossing 
the stolen information onto them. A few of 
these are sold on the street at prices rang¬ 
ing between $100 and $300. More often 
they are used by the counterfeiters in ca¬ 
hoots with a dishonest merchant, who 
rings up phony charges that in the end are 
paid by the card company. In this fashion, 
thieves run little risk of getting caught. 

Losses from counterfeit cards alone 
are running about $30 million annually, 
but that is only a frac¬ 
tion of the roughly $400 
million that will be tak¬ 
en this year in spurious 
credit-card transac¬ 
tions. Thanks to a 1971 
federal law, a consum¬ 
er’s liability in theft or 
fraud is limited to $50 
per card; the cost is usu¬ 
ally absorbed by either 
the bank or the compa¬ 
ny issuing the card. 
Eventually, however, 
the losses drive up the cost of goods and 
consumer credit. 

Belatedly, card issuers and merchants 
are or ganizing . Tens of thousands of stores 
are displaying black and red stop-sign de¬ 
cals with “fraud” printed on them, warn¬ 
ing potential perpetrators that the busi¬ 
ness has been visited by a team of 
anticrime experts. Merrill Lynch has es¬ 
tablished its own antifraud unit to combat 
crooks using phony cards who try to tap 
the billions of dollars held in the compa¬ 
ny’s Cash Management Accounts. ■ 
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Oppenheimer, left, and farewell gift 


Exit Harry O 

New boss for Anglo American 

I t was an unusual spectacle, especially in 
South Africa with its rigid prohibitions 
against public assemblies. But there was 
nothing threatening about the crowd of 
2,300 blacks and whites gathered outside 
44 Main Street in downtown Johannes¬ 
burg last Friday morning. All were em¬ 
ployees of the Anglo American Corp.,* 
South Africa’s mining and industrial co¬ 
lossus. They had congregated outside the 
company’s dour headquarters to witness a 
milestone: the farewell speech of Harry 
Oppenheimer, Anglo American’s legend¬ 
ary chairman, who at 74 was retiring. 

The ceremony marked the end of an 
era. For the first time since Harry’s father 
Ernest, an erstwhile gem sorter from Ger¬ 
many, founded Anglo American in 1917, 
an Oppenheimer will not be at the helm. 
The company’s chairman of the executive 
and operating committees, Gavin Kelly, 
56, will succeed Oppenheimer as chair¬ 
man. Since taking over in 1957, Harry O, 
as he likes to be known, has become South 
Africa’s pre-eminent businessman. Under 
his leadership, Anglo American branched 
out from gold and diamond mining to be¬ 
come a sprawling conglomerate (chemi¬ 
cals, real estate, banking and pet foods, 
among other things), and profits multi¬ 
plied some twentyfold, to more than $460 
million in 1981. Throughout those years, 


‘Though neither English nor American, the compa¬ 
ny was so named because of South Africa’s once 
close links with Britain and because much of its orig¬ 
inal financing came from the UJS., thanks in part to 
a mining engineer named Herbert Hoover. 


he was a powerful voice against apartheid 
in his country. 

Typically, his twelve-minute valedic¬ 
tory as head of the house his father built 
was low key and self-effacing. “My retire¬ 
ment does not mark an ending but a stage 
in the process,” he said. “It was well said 
by Cecil Rhodes that ‘the work survives 
the worker.' ” He added that Anglo 
American employees should always be 
able to feel “they are contributing to the 
establishment of better, fairer and more 
peaceful conditions in South Africa. We 
have to believe and by our practice dem¬ 
onstrate that the pursuit of business effi¬ 
ciency and the search for a free and just 
society are not contradictory objectives.” 
Then, following a round of For He s a Jol¬ 
ly Good Fellow and three cheers from the 
crowd, Oppenheimer gave the assembled 
employees the rest of the day off. 

Though generally diffident, Oppen¬ 
heimer has never shied away from contro¬ 
versy. After serving in North Africa dur¬ 
ing World War II (his favorite pastime, 
reportedly, was interrupting German ra¬ 
dio traffic to misdirect artillery fire), he 
was an opposition member of Parliament, 
where he resisted the rising tide of white 
Afrikaner racism and the eventual disen¬ 
franchisement of blacks as “a great injus¬ 
tice.” When his father died, he quit active 
politics to take over the company, but he 
remained a strong supporter of the liberal 
Progressive Federal Party. In a speech 
last year, Oppenheimer warned, “If we 
are to avoid a revolution in South Africa, I 
believe we have got to take substantial 
steps not only toward social justice but to¬ 
ward the sharing of power within the next 
five years.” 

In business, Oppenheimer practiced 
what he preached. Anglo American, 
which employs about 200,000 black work¬ 
ers in its mines, is credited with having led 
the way in increasing black wages and 
improving black working conditions. 
When internal audits, begun six years 
ago, exposed many of Anglo American’s 
black advancement programs as ineffec¬ 
tive tokenism, Harry Oppenheimer pre¬ 
sided over a series of sweeping reforms to 
put teeth in the programs. One of the 
schemes instituted was a $3.5 million plan 
to train and educate an elite generation of 
black management. 

While the former chairman intends to 
spend more time on his numerous hob¬ 
bies—horse breeding, orchid growing, 
French impressionist art and romantic 
British poetp'—he is not departing the 
world of business altogether. He will keep 
an office at 44 Main Street and stay on as 
chairman of De Beers Consolidated 
Mines, which today markets 80% of the 
world’s gem diamonds and has been hard 
hit by recession. Through the family hold¬ 
ing company, E. Oppenheimer St Son, as 
well as through De Beers, he will also con¬ 
trol the two largest single blocks of Anglo 
American stock. Once Relly’s tenure 
ends, the family dynasty could be re¬ 
stored. Harry’s son Nicholas, 37, is about 
to start earning his spurs as a deputy 
chairman of Anglo American. ■ 
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Milestones 


Sunny Skies __ 

Piedmont’s profits keep flying 

T he new bargain-basement $99 coast- 
to-coast fare now being .offered by 
several major airlines marks the latest 
price war in their desperate scramble for 
passengers on some of the most popular, 
and competitive, routes. With industry 
losses worldwide projected at some $2 bil¬ 
lion, 1982 has been one of the worst in air¬ 
line history. Yet not all airlines are find¬ 
ing the skies unfriendly, and not all flights 
are cheap. Piedmont Airlines, a rapidly 
growing regional carrier based in Win¬ 
ston-Salem. N.C., has no trouble filling 
seats on the 317-mile flight from Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., to Atlanta, for instance, even 
though the lowest round-trip fare is $148. 
One reason: no other airline connects 
those two cities. While its debt-ridden, 
giant competitors are struggling to bal¬ 
ance their books. Piedmont's revenues, 
passenger volume and earnings are climb¬ 
ing steadily. 

Piedmont owes much of its current 
success to the Airline Deregulation Act of 
1978. Before that Piedmont, like other re- 
gionals, had been restricted mostly to the 
role of a “feeder” airline delivering travel¬ 
lers to the large carriers waiting at such 
major hubs as Atlanta and Chicago to fly 
them to their final destinations. Says Wil¬ 
liam McGee, Piedmont’s vice president 
for marketing: “We knew we were gener¬ 
ating a substantial amount of traffic in our 
core system and then giving it to some¬ 
body else.” Since it is generally cheaper to 
carry passengers on longer flights with 
fewer stops, the feeders had the less profit¬ 
able end of the deal. With regulation elim¬ 
inated, Piedmont set out to devise a new 
route structure that would enable it to 
snag the money-making long hauls as 
well as the short hops. 

The first step was 
to set up a new hub at 
Charlotte, N.C., so that w - 

passengers could travel 
from Miami to Boston JtM Y 

and as far west as Den- 
ver without time-con- 
suming stops at the ___ i 

congested Atlanta air- MNK^ 
port. Many small and 
medium-size cities 
were good prospects 
for this revamped sys- 
tern. Says William HHL ML VI 
Howard, Piedmont’s William Howard 
president: “We looked 
for those routes where there was a need 
for flights.” New territory opened up as 
the big trunk airlines cut small-volume 
flights to such Midwestern cities as 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Toledo and Fort 
Wayne. Last July Piedmont inaugurated 
its second hub at Dayton. Says Howard: 
“Those service-devastated Midwestern 
citig&fonn the heart of our new service.” 


The results of this carefully targeted 
planning, says First Boston Corp. Airline 
Analyst Michael Derchin, have been “just 
incredible.” From 1977 through 1981 
Piedmont’s net income rose 335%, from 
$7.5 million to $32.6 million, and fully di¬ 
luted earnings per share more than tri¬ 
pled, from $1.23 to $4.12. The airline also 
has upgraded its fleet with bigger, more 
modern aircraft. This year, retiring the 
last of its propeller-driven planes. Pied¬ 
mont also bought twelve new Boeing 737s, 
making it the world’s largest 1982 pur¬ 
chaser of new aircraft. The airline plans 
to buy nine more 737s in 1983. Another 
sign of Piedmont’s health in a troubled in¬ 
dustry: in its cockpits now are 100 former 
Bran iff pilots who lost their jobs when 
that airline went bankrupt last May. 

These days Piedmont is looking for 
new cities to serve. Starting next summer 
the airline will add a third network of 
routes farther to the West, and the divi¬ 
dends could keep rising along with the 
passenger volume. Says Derchin: “1 think 
they’re going to grow very sharply over 
the next five years.” ■ 

Uneasy Rider_ 

Harley pleads for relief 

H arley-Davidson Motor Co., the sole 
surviving U.S.-born and -bred motor¬ 
cycle maker, is feeling wobbly. Last week 
H-D officials pleaded with the U.S. Inter¬ 
national Trade Commission in Washing¬ 
ton for import protection against Japa¬ 
nese-made bikes. Since 1978, argued H-D 
Chairman Vaughn Beals, Harley has lost 
more than a third of the so-called big-bike 
market (engines of more than 700 cc dis¬ 
placement), chiefly to Yamaha. Suzuki, 
Kawasaki and Honda. 

In many cases, the Japanese ma¬ 
chines cost less than the well-crafted but 
expensive Harleys. Since 1977 Harley's 
prices have gone up about 60%, those for 
Japanese bikes only 40%. Harley’s list 
price for its top-of-the-line touring model 
is $8,655; the comparable Honda Aspen- 
cade is $6,998. Prices are being kept down 
artificially, charges Beals, “to dominate 
foreign markets.” What is more, says 
Beals, the Japanese have glutted the U.S. 
market, which is sensitive to unemploy¬ 
ment among young males, by exporting 
far more bikes than dealers could sell dur¬ 
ing the recession. 

One result of the two-wheeled skid: 
H-D’s work force has been chopped 40%. 
The company has asked the International 
Trade Commission for an average tariff of 
40% on Japanese bikes for five years. 
That, contends H-D, would narrow the 
price gap between Harleys and Japanese 
bikes to what it was in 1977 before the 
Japanese began holding down prices. A 
favorable itc ruling would not give Har¬ 
ley an open road. President Reagan, a foe 
of import controls, must decide what re¬ 
lief, if any, Harley gets. ■ 


BORN. To Aimemarie Moser-Prftll, 29, com¬ 
petitive, headstrong Austrian 1980 Olym¬ 
pic gold medalist skier and six-time 
World Cup winner, regarded by many as 
the greatest woman downhill racer of all 
time, and Herbert Moser, 32, a ski-equip¬ 
ment salesman: their first child, a girl. 
Name: Marion. Weight: 6 lb. 12 oz. Al¬ 
though Moser-PrOU once before came out 
of retirement, she now claims to have quit 
racing permanently. 

MARRIED. Michael Howland, 36, State De¬ 
partment foreign service officer and one 
of the 52 hostages held captive for 444 
days in Iran, and Joan Walsh, 36, also a 
State Department foreign service officer 
and hostage, although for only 16 days, af¬ 
ter which she, some other women and 
blacks were released; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Ogden. Utah. 
The couple met when both were assigned 
to the U.S. embassy in Iran and became 
reacquainted when both were assigned to 
State Department jobs in Washington. 

DIED. Steve Gordon, 44, cinematic over¬ 
night sensation whose second screenplay 
and directorial debut, the fluff> screwball 
comedy Arthur, grossed more than 
$130 million at the box office and guffaws 
of critical approval; of a heart attack; in 
New York City. A writer of TV commer¬ 
cials and sitcoms, he could not quite be¬ 
lieve his Arthuri an success, saying last 
year, “I haven’t even started my next 
screenplay, and already it doesn’t work. 1 
just think I fooled them once." 

DIED. Marty Feldman, 49. cockeyed, rubber¬ 
faced, cockney comedian best remem¬ 
bered as the lovable hunchback Igor in 
Mel Brooks’ Young Frankenstein and as 
Brooks’ zany sidekick in Silent Movie; of a 
heart attack after completing location 
filming of a new comedy; in Mexico City. 

DIED. Robert Coote, 73, mannered and 
mustachioed British actor who originated 
the Broadway roles of Colonel Pickering 
in My Fair Lady and King Pellinore in 
Camelot, and who. in life as well as on¬ 
stage, played to a spitting T the part of the 
frightfully British good fellow; in his sleep, 
apparently of a heart attack; in New York 
City. 

DIED. Queen Helen of Rumania, 86, stately 
Princess of Greece and Denmark whose 
marriage to the irresponsible King Carol 
II was the stuff of tragic drama; in Lau¬ 
sanne. Seven years after their wedding in 
1921, the strong-willed Queen divorced 
her recklessly unfaithful husband, and 
later entered a quiet European exile, de¬ 
claring: “My life has been a sad one for 
years, and now 1 am going out into the 
dark.” Moved by her dignity and grace, 
Rumanians urged her to resume her royal 
duties, but thereafter she served only as an 
unassuming Queen Mother and adviser to 
her son Michael, who was King for seven 
years until the 1947 Communist takeover. 
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Welch demonstrating a somewhat relaxed writing style for her upcoming book on beauty and fitness 



Newly converted Muggeridge 

marched his fervent bundle of 
contradictions down to a tiny 
white chapel in Hurst Green, 
Sussex, and with his wife be¬ 
came a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Once a 
hearty drinker and womanizer, 
Muggeridge somewhat 

stunned his readers in 1969 
with the admission that he had 
become a practicing Christian. 
But in his later years, he has 
longed for a final truth. His de¬ 
cision to convert was inspired 
in part by the saintiy example 
of Mother Teiesa. Finally, he 
said, there was “a sense of 
homecoming, of picking up the 
threads of a lost life, of re¬ 
sponding to a bell that has long 
been ringing, of finding a place 
at a table that has long been 
left vacant.” After the ceremo¬ 
ny, Muggeridge stepped out 
into the brisk English autumn 
air, and for once seemed con¬ 
tent with all he surveyed. “It’s 
a particularly joyful sort of 
day,” said he. “It’s rather like 
when you fall in love with a 
woman and ask her to marry 
you. You know there are no 
more questions to be asked.” 


The real-life Queen and 
Knave of Hearts (Taylor and 
Burton) have been plotting a 
return to Broadway in Nogl 
Coward’s Private Lives. Mean¬ 
while, Richard’s daugkter Kate 
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Burton (by his first wife Sybil) 
has finished her Coward duties 
with George C. Scott in Present 
Laughter, and is moving on to 
Lewis Carroll in Alice in Won¬ 
derland . The Broadway show 
is set to open on Dec. 23, com¬ 
memorating the 150th anni¬ 
versary of Carroll’s birth and 
the 50th anniversary of Actress 
Eva Le Galllenne's original stage 
presentation. Inspired by the 
illustrations of Sir John Ten- 
niel, Alice is again being pro¬ 
duced by Le Gallienne, 83. 
who makes a flying appear¬ 
ance as the White Queen. Af¬ 
ter the relentless rehearsals. 
Burton, 25, observes, u my head 
is so full. It’s been so hard that 
my head is sort of mush.” Very 
Alice-like indeed. 


One Million Years B.C. , Raquel 
Welch, 42, is writing a book. 
And in the tradition of Jane 
Fonda and Miss Piggy, it will 
be an exercise- beauty-tip plan 
for which she has already re¬ 
ceived a $275,000 advance 
from New American Library. 
Welch, who has been warming 
up for her task by practicing on 
a new $10,000 word processor, 
says that unlike other get-fit- 
quick books, hers will empha¬ 
size that “the mind and the 
body are connected.” She 
hasn’t actually started writing 
“the book” yet, but between 
appearances on Broadway in 
Woman of the Year \ the actress 
has taken that first step in 
celebrity authorhood: talking 
into a tape recorder. 




German government offices 
during the Nazi regime were 
mainly slavish copies of those 
done by Heinrich Hoffmann. 
Hitler’s official photographer. 
Last week, 37 years after the 
German leader’s death, the 
only known candid live por¬ 
trait of the FUhrer, carefully 
hidden from the Gestapo by 
the worried artist Klaus Richter, 


Fifteen years after her first The heroic portraits of 
starring role in a fur bikini in Adolf Hitler that decorated 

Burton in character for Broadway's Alice In Wonderland 



Richter's candid Hitler portrait 

went on display at the Berlin 
Museum for the first time. 
Richter caught Hitler in pro¬ 
file almost by accident in 
1941, while making sketches 
for a commissioned portrait of 
Luftwaffe Chief Hermann 
Gdring. The German leader 
suddenly appeared with Benito 
Mussolini, and while Hitler 
ranted about “the final solu¬ 
tion,” Richter sketched fever¬ 
ishly, then finished the work 
later in his studio. The artist 
died in 1948, and it was only 
recently that his estate came to 
an agreement with the Berlin 
Museum. The wait has not di¬ 
minished the painting’s unset¬ 
tling impact. Says Museum Di¬ 
rector Rolf Bothe: “The artist 
tried to show a man who pro¬ 
vokes fear, and he succeeded. 
Seeing this picture, I am 
afraid.” Merely for having 
painted it, so was the artist. 

—By & Craydon Carter 














Erte: Irrepressible at 90 

The master of art deco celebrates with four shows 

I n 1926. when Erte made an 
electrifying appearance at 


I n 1926. when Erte made an In 1974, The irrepressible 

electrifying appearance at Erte undertook a new genre, 

the Paris Op^ra costume ball, 1 the serigraph. His remark- 

he was dressed in a toreador able technical skills, corn- 

outfit of varying shades of . "S' : bined with an innovative use 

gold lante. “That night,” he of color, gold and silver, 

recalls, “the huge cape 1 de- proved to be ideal for seri- 

signed was completely lined graphs and lithographs. By 

with fresh red roses which 1 V the 1980s Erte had become 

tossed, one by one. at my au- ^one of the most popular 
dience as 1 descended the graphic artists creating fine- 

grand staircase.” Though the art prints. Many have been 

glitter of the gold fabric has splendidly reproduced in a 

dimmed a trifle, and Erte has HHH new volume, Ert4 at Ninety; 

just turned 90, both the cos- The artist: jewels and furs The Complete Graphics (E.P. graphic t 

tume and the celebrated de- Dutton; $75). On the cover is displayei 

signer were on hand at the opening of a Beauty and the Beast, a serigraph of the ness in < 

retrospective at the Dyansen Gallery in quintessential Erte woman, who still rules the mys 

Manhattan, one of four major Erte shows his world. Coiffed in a peacock's tail, she Gallery 

currently on view in the U.S.* has wrapped her naked body in the ulti- white fo: 

Erte is one of the few fortunate artists mate art deco fur coat, a live black they are 

who have lived long enough to luxuriate panther. nakedne 

in their own revival. The acknowledged Erte was bom Roman Tyrtov in 1892 lery wall 
master of art deco in the 1920s and '30s, in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad); his the sets i 

he created exuberantly fanciful costumes pseudonym was coined from the French disparate 

in his Paris studio for Anna Pavlova, Mrs. pronunciation (Air-tay) of his initials. At Scandah 

William Randolph Hearst and Josephine the age of five, he was already sketching and Moj 

Baker. The sets he designed for the Folies- design^ for dresses. His entranced mother Op£ra in 

Berg&re and the Ziegfeld Fol- , . ^ _ t 

jj es were backdrops for the am# Me ffeast a 1977 serigraph, shows the essential Ert6 woman 

extravagances of the age. In 
the postwar era, however, 

Erte's conceits were often 
dismissed as high camp or 
low kitsch. Undeterred, he 
kept on painting the Erte 
woman, who is the focus of 
most of his grand designs. 

Stylized, curvilinear and 
faintly kinky, she is identified 
by her festoon of jewels, trail- 
ing furs or crown of feathers. 

Often accompanying her, on 
a diamond-studded leash, is a 
borzoi or a leopard. 

By the mid-’60s a new au¬ 
dience in the U.S. and Eu¬ 
rope had discovered Erte. 

Former Vogue Editor Diana 
Vreeland declared that no 
one in the 20th century had 
had a greater influence on 
fashion. Barbra Streisand, 

Liza Minnelli and other Hol¬ 
lywood folk began collecting 
his original costume and sce¬ 
nic designs. The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art in New 
York City has bought more j 
than 200 of his drawings 
and paintings. 

"The others; at Gallery One in San 
Francisco, the Richard Mann Gal¬ 
lery in Los Angeles and the Laura 
| Potyftk Gallery in San Diego 


had a dressmaker whip up one of his cre¬ 
ations, which she wore with great dclat. In 
the library of his father, an admiral, 
young Erte found a book of reproductions 
of Persian and Indian miniatures; the boy 
was so delighted that he decided to be¬ 
come an artist. 

When Erte settled in Paris in 1912 at 
the age of 19, he had already developed a 
taste for the precise detail, blazing colors 
and stylized but highly idiosyncratic mo¬ 
tifs that are characteristic of 16th century 
Persian miniaturist painting. He also had 
a flair for attracting the eye of celebrated 
clients, including Mata Hari, the Dutch 
dancer executed by the French as a Ger¬ 
man spy in 1917. 

Erte’s current exhibits demonstrate 
his lifelong fascination with every permu¬ 
tation of show business and fashion. No 
graphic artist and designer of his time has 
displayed greater versatility and playful¬ 
ness in creating modes of illusion. Take 
the mysterious objects in the Dyansen 
Gallery windows. Rococo confections of 
white foxtails and myriad colored stones, 
they are headdresses that once topped the 
nakedness of Paris showgirls. On the gal¬ 
lery walls are Erte’s original paintings of 
the sets and costumes he created for such 
disparate productions as George White's 
Scandals in New York City in the '20s 
and Mozart’s Cost fan tutte at the Paris 
Op6ra in 1952. 

Reminiscing about the 
t6 woman sumptuousness of the decors 
he designed on visits to the 
U.S. in the '20s, Erte recalls 
that one set for the Ziegfeld 
Follies was built with 6J4 
miles of gold lame, specially 
ordered from France. Still, 
Erte's work did more than 
coruscate. At the other end of 
the spectrum of his sensibility 
are the exquisite gouache- 
and-ink fashion illustrations 
of his original designs, drawn 
for Harper's Bazaar from 
1915 to 1926. 

For all his theatrics, Erte 
has always been a prodi¬ 
giously hardworking artist 
who, for nearly seven dec¬ 
ades, has spent virtually ev¬ 
ery night, all night, at his 
desk. He habitually sketches 
and paints in a dark room un¬ 
der a single spotlight, listen¬ 
ing to recordings of Beetho¬ 
ven and Schubert. Since 1935 
he has lived in an apartment 
in the Bois de Boulogne in 
Paris, with a succession of 
cats as companions. “Being 
alone is vitally important 
for me and my work. I’m like 
a cat, solitary, independent 
and quiet by nature,” he says. 
To keep in shape he works 
out regularly with weights, 







Design 


even carrying a light set in his briefcase. 
Says he: "It’s almost a duty to keep your 
body svelte—for other people’s sake.” 

At the opening of the Dyansen show, 
Ert6 was dressed in a black-leather dinner 
jacket with cobraskin lapels. Around his 
neck he wore his mother’s gold lorgnette 
and a heavy gold watch chain that had be¬ 
longed to his grandfather, an admiral like 
his father. He stood beside his old toreador 
outfit, which was on display, his pale blue 
eyes alight with reminiscences of his grand 
entrance at the 1926 ball. He remarked 
proudly that he could still fit into the cos¬ 
tume, flower-lined cape and all. Clearly, 
Ertd would like nothing better in his 90th 
year than to toss roses once again to his 
new, appreciative fans. — By Patricia Blake 

Objet d’Heart 

Boston fights for a sign 

F or years it presided gaily over the cha¬ 
os that Bostonians call Kenmore 
Square, welcoming Red Sox fans to near¬ 
by Fenway Park, students to Boston Uni¬ 
versity, and, on every Patriot’s Day in 
April, weary runners to the last half-mile 
of the city’s famed marathon. With its red, 
white and blue neon pulsating gaudily 
above the rooftops, the sign advertising 
Citgo, the Cities Service Company’s 
trademark, somehow seemed right for 
Boston; for all its tackiness, the great ad in 
the sky fitted in. But now a threat looms 
over the garish and beloved landmark: 
Cities Service wants to tear it down. 

The beginning of the end for the sign 
came in 1979 when, at the behest of Gover¬ 
nor Edward King, the company turned off 
the electricity as a symbolic energy-saving 
gesture. In October, Cities Service decided 
to dismantle the steadily deteriorating 60- 
ft.-high billboard, but when the wreckers 
arrived last month, the defenders of the 
beacon stopped the demolition. In April 
they had asked Boston’s landmarks com¬ 
mission to declare that the 
structure should be pre¬ 
served. Backers of the sign 
claimed it was a superb ex¬ 
ample of urban neon art. 

If the commission de¬ 
cides on Jan. 11 that Bos¬ 
ton's objet d'heart should 
be saved, the next ques¬ 
tion will be who should 
pay for it. The company 
has said that it does 
not want to ante up the es¬ 
timated $50,000 for resto¬ 
ration costs. 

Bostonians fighting to 
give a defunct electric advertisement 
the same landmark protection as hal¬ 
lowed Boston Common? Arthur Krim, a 
consultant to the Massachusetts Histori¬ 
cal Society, puts the issue simply: 
"This sign is also part of the heritage 
that makes Boston a very interesting 
place to be.” ■ 



Faded glory 

Why are 
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Medicine 


Living on Borrowed Time 

Barney Clark gets the first permanent artificial heart 

S hortly after he awoke 
last Thursday morning 


last Thursday morning 
in Salt Lake City, Barney 
Clark recognized the famil- j 
iar sight and voice of his | 
wife Una Loy, who was ! 
near by. There was also an 
unfamiliar noise: a soft, 
rhythmical clicking coming 
from his chest. And he real¬ 
ized, to his surprise, that he 
was still alive. 

Clark, a 61 -year-old re- _ Jj» - 

tired dentist from Des 
Moines, Wash., had just be- 
come the first human to re- 
ceive a permanently im- 4 
planted artificial heart. As „ 
he stirred to consciousness, . ^ 

Clark signaled Surgeon . 'jmm&BKr 
William DeVries that he Clark and DeVries, post-op 
was not in pain. For De¬ 
Vries. 38. that satisfying moment was the Clark 
! culmination of the three years he had tion “wa 
spent perfecting the technique that made Chase Pel 
the implant possible, and waiting for a pa- hospital. J 
tient who met the rigorous criteria estab- deterioral 
lished for implant candidates by the Food ridden. F 
and Drug Administration. No wonder us last Sal 
DeVries described the 7}4-hr. operation It was 
as being “almost a spiritual experience.” rived at tl 

When he flew to Salt Lake City on ingonelil 
Monday, Clark was clearly dying. Once a the normt 
vigorous man and an avid golfer (handi- Thursday 
cap in his prime: six), Clark was suffering proved by 
through the final stages of cardiomyopa- tee. In ad 
thy, a progressive weakening of the heart heart con 
muscle that inevitably leads to congestive ment, he 
heart failure. The only permanent cure psycholog 
for cardiomyopathy is replacement of the live. “Thi 
heart, but at 61 he was eleven years over said Comi 


the usual age limit agreed 
upon by surgeons for a 
transplant. 

Last September, Clark 
visited the University of 
Utah Medical Center to re¬ 
view his only real option: 
a pneumatically powered 
heart developed there by 
Dr. Robert Jarvik, a 36- 
year-old medical prodigy 
who began to design his first 
. J invention, a surgical stapler, 
? ( J at age 17. Clark toured a fa- 

cility where several sheep 
jdraK and calves are kept alive by 
Jarvik’s hearts, and even 
witnessed an implantation. 
W' A calf named Tennyson set 

the survival record of 268 
>s, post-op days before succumbing to 
an infection last year. 

Clark went home because his condi¬ 
tion “wasn’t bad enough,” recalls Dr. 
Chase Peterson, vice president of the Utah 
hospital. But in recent weeks Clark’s heart 
deteriorated rapidly, and he became bed¬ 
ridden. Finally, says Peterson, “he called 
us last Saturday and said. It's time.' ” 

It was almost too late. When Clark ar¬ 
rived at the hospital, his heart was pump¬ 
ing one liter of blood per minute, one-fifth 
the normal rate. Surgery was set for 8 a.m. 
Thursday. Clark had already been ap¬ 
proved by the hospital's selection commit¬ 
tee. In addition to suffering from a fatal 
heart condition with no alternative treat¬ 
ment, he more than met the criteria for 
psychological stability and a strong will to 
live. “This man was worth waiting for," 
said Committee Member Peg Miller. 
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On Wednesday night, Clark’s heart 
began to beat irregularly. “Why don't we 
get this over with?” he murmured to his 
wife. A few minutes later, DeVries decided 
to do just that and readied himself for his 
third operation of the day and the most sig¬ 
nificant of his career. 

As a gentle snow began to fall outside, 
Clark was wheeled into a specially 
equipped surgical suite. Already assem¬ 
bled was a 17-member team with Jarvik as 
an observer. Working quietly and steadily 
to the hushed strains of Ravel’s Bolero , 
DeVries made a 9 , /2-in. incision from the 
breastbone to the abdomen and carefully 
completed the delicate task of connecting 
Clark to a heart-lung bypass machine that 
would pump and oxygenate his blood until 
the plastic heart was in place. 

Then DeVries removed the two pump¬ 
ing chambers (or ventricles) of Clark’s 
heart, leaving the two atria, which func¬ 
tion as storage chambers for blood. In all, 
about two-thirds of the heart were cut 
away. The cavity in the chest of the 6-ft. 
2-in. Clark could easily accommodate the 
Jarvik-7. “There's room enough for two!” 
said DeVries with delight. The prosthesis 
is slightly larger than an average heart and 
too large, in feet, for most women. 

Next came trouble. Before the artifi¬ 
cial heart could be put in place. Dacron 
connectors had to be sewn onto the ends 
of the two atria, the aorta and the pulmo¬ 
nary artery. The heart snaps into these 
grooved, circular connectors in a manner 
that DeVries says is “like closing Tupper- 
ware.” However, when he attempted to 
install the connectors, he found that the 
tissue around Clark’s heart “would tear 
like tissue paper.” Slowly, gingerly, De¬ 
Vries managed to attach the four cuffs 
and finally to snap in the Jarvik-7. The 
device was primed with blood, but De¬ 
Vries was dissatisfied with its perfor¬ 
mance He resutured the connectors and 
tried again. Still no good. Finally DeVries 
decided to install a second left ventricle 
“that we had on the shelf. It worked beau¬ 
tifully.” Clark’s blood pressure slowly rose 
to a normal 119/75, compared with a fee¬ 
ble 85/40 before surgery. 

“He's through the worst part,” said 
DeVries after the operation, “but there 
^^are many more hurdles to come.” 
H^^Clark cleared one on Saturday when, 
after he had been taken off the criti- 
ggMk cal list, he was ordered back into 
], surgery for minor repairs. The op¬ 
eration went well, but Clark still 
J faces a high risk of blood clotting, 
/ pneumonia and especially infec- 
tion, which could develop around 
the tubes that enter his chest; they 
carry the pulses of air that drive the 
heart. But the artificial organ does have 
a key advantage over one from a human 
donor: since the plastic device contains 
no tissue, Clark’s body is less likely to 
reject it. 

No matter how long he survives, life 






will not be easy for Barney Clark. He is 
permanently tethered to 375 lbs. of equip¬ 
ment that includes two compressors, a 
back-up compressor, a three-hour supply 
of pressurized air to operate the heart in 
case of a power failure, a drier to dehu- 
midify the air. and mechanisms that con¬ 
trol the air pressure and heart rate. All of 
this gear can be placed on what his doc¬ 
tors call a “shopping cart,” which must al¬ 
ways be within six feet of the patient, the 
length of the power lines that emerge 
from just below Clark’s rib cage. 

The operation costs SI5.000. and the 
equipment, including the heart. $16,450. 
The hospital estimates that the family will 
have to spend $2,700 to adapt an apart¬ 
ment to the patient’s needs. Clark’s activi¬ 
ties will, however, be limited not only by 
the reach of his life lines but by the fact 
that the heart cannot pump enough blood 
to support more than moderate activity. In 
the past, DeVries has commented that 
“sex may be the most strenuous thing 
these patients do.’’ 

G iven these limitations, what is the role 
of the permanent artificial heart? 
“The best solution remains the heart 
transplant,” insists Dr. Christiaan Bar¬ 
nard, the South African surgeon who pio¬ 
neered that solution. Transplants have 
kept patients alive for up to 14 years. (In 
the U.S., some 500 people have received 
transplants since 1967; the current five- 
year survival rate is 42%.) 

But there are simply not enough do¬ 
nor hearts around for the up to 75,000 
U.S. patients who need them each year. 
For this reason, Barnard's fellow pio¬ 
neers, Michael DeBakey and Denton 
Cooley, say the Utah heart is an impor¬ 
tant breakthrough. Both believe, howev¬ 
er, that it should be used only temporarily 
to sustain patients until donors can be 
found. Cooley has in fact twice used a 
more primitive apparatus than Jarvik's 
for this purpose. S^iys Cooley: “I’ve never 
thought of the artificial heart and trans¬ 
plant as being competitive. They comple¬ 
ment each other.” 

Future patients may look forward to 
Jarvik's electrohydraulic heart, a fully 
portable model powered by an implanta¬ 
ble pump and a 5-lb. battery belt worn 
strapped to the waist. Jarvik hopes to have 
the device ready in three years. He has 
tested it in animals. But there is already 
heavy demand for the model, used last 
week, despite all its limitations. Still, De 
Vries says, “I’m not prepared to do it again 
until we can get Dr. Clark worked out.” 

The dentist's progress has already ex¬ 
ceeded everyone’s expectations, including 
his own. Before the operation, Clark had 
told his son Stephen that he did not expect 
the surgery to succeed. By week’s end, 
however. Dr. Peterson reported that 
Clark “had gone from a man who was 
blue from not enough oxygen before sur¬ 
gery to being pink.” He was also talking, 
moving his arms and legs and. thanks to a 
stalwart plastic heart, beginning to enjoy 
a life on borrowed time. — By Claudia Wahl a. 
Repor te d by Cheryl Crooka/SattLaka dty 
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Not Exactly the Proper Bostonian 

Australian Rupert Murdoch buys Hearst’s Boston paper 


T he Boston Herald American was dy¬ 
ing, it seemed, even before it was 
born. Founded in June 1972 as the merg¬ 
er of a played-out Hearst tabloid, the Rec¬ 
ord American, with a once elegant Brah¬ 
min broadsheet that had gone broke, the 
Herald Traveler, the fledgling paper lost 
more than $35 million in its first decade. 
Its circulation, 238.000 as of last week, 
was less than half that of the rival Boston 
Globe (circ. 510,000), which runs away 
with four times the advertising linage. 
Thus almost no one in Boston was sur¬ 
prised when the Hearst Corp. announced 
that the Herald American would be sold 
or shut down by Dec. 3. 



Hopes for its survival were hardly 
raised when the only prospective buyer, 
flamboyant Australian Publisher Rupert 
Murdoch, declared the condition of his 
purchase: the paper’s eleven unions 
would have to give up 180 of the Herald’s 
800 jobs to save $4 million a year. None¬ 
theless, the sale went through, five hours 
after Hearst suspended publication and 
sent employees home. The settlement, af¬ 
ter 30 consecutive hours of bargaining, 
closed a week of allegations by Hearst ex¬ 
ecutives that the Globe was trying to sab¬ 
otage union negotiations. Crowed the 
Herald on its front page Saturday morn¬ 
ing: YOU BET WE RE ALIVE! 

The salvation of the paper was 
reached substantially on Murdoch's 
terms. Besides layoffs they included a 
cash price of only $1 million, with up to 
$7 million of future profits going to the 
Hearst Corp. Murdoch also assumed 
pension liabilities. The takeover was in 
sharp contrast to Murdoch’s last attempt 
at acquisition: unable to get big enough 
union concessions at the failing Buffalo 


Courier-Express, he withdrew his bid. 
and the paper died last September. 

The sale of the Herald saves Boston, 
the nation’s tenth largest metropolitan 
area, from the dubious distinction of be¬ 
coming the biggest city with just one ma¬ 
jor paper. Instead, the staid, august Globe 
faces the possibility of a no-holds-barred 
newspaper war. Murdoch has pledged to 
invest $15 million in the Herald Ameri¬ 
can . Said a senior Herald editor: “This 
will cost the Globe millions. They will 
have to fight.” Globe Publisher William 
O. Taylor, whose family has operated the 
paper for more than a century, canceled a 
trip to Seattle this week and said, “I will 
be right here at my desk, waiting to see 
what kind of paper Murdoch puts out.” 

Murdoch, 51, is best known in the 
U.S. for his raffish New York Post, a tab¬ 
loid heavy on sex and crime that has al¬ 
most doubled its circulation in six years 
to surpass the New York Times . 960,000 
to 906,000. In London his Sun was the 


Herald American 


first daily to display a woman’s bare 
breasts. Yet included among 100 other 
newspapers he owns around the world are 
the upper-brow Australian and the Lon¬ 
don Times. Says Murdoch: “The role of a 
newspaper is to inform, but in such a way 
that people buy it.” 

Don Forst, Herald editor since 1979, 
would probably agree. Last year he con¬ 
verted the paper to a zippy, insouciant 
tabloid that is perhaps more like the Post 
than any other non-Murdoch daily; it fea¬ 
tures vivid sports coverage, a populist- 
conservative editorial page and, embla¬ 
zoned across the front page, hard-selling 
headlines sometimes 4 in. high. (Samples: 
TORTURE MODEL TEEN TO DEATH; POLS 
TAKE CARE OF SELVES.) The tabloid for¬ 
mat boosted circulation by 48,000. Ste¬ 
phen Mindich, publisher of the weekly 
Boston Phoenix (circ. 140,000), is an ad¬ 
mirer: “The Herald may hype stories, but 
the facts are correct, and it has credibil¬ 
ity.” Advertisers, however, have not been 
buying. Edward Eskandarian, president 
of the Boston advertising agency Hum¬ 
phrey Browning MacDougall Inc., ex¬ 
plained: “The Herald has an older, 
downscale audience, while the Globe de¬ 
livers the $35,000-and-up households.” 
John Morton, dean of newspaper industry 
analysts, summarized the struggle ahead: 
“Hearst has already Murdochized the 
Boston paper. I do not know what more 
Murdoch himself can do.” ■ 
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Cinema 



One more challenge for a galvanizing actress: Meryl Streep as 


Bewitching and Bewildering 

SOPHIE’S CHOICE Directed and Written by Alan J. Pakula 
FRANCES Directed by Graeme Clifford: Screenplay by Eric Bergren, 
Christopher De Vore and Nicholas Kazan 

S he is the secret heroine of 
Hollywood movies: the di¬ 
vine masochist, the superior 
woman battered by fate, society, 
ham-fisted men and her own 
acute facility for self-destruc¬ 
tion. Serious actresses, itching to 
play something more demand¬ 
ing than bimbettes and stand-by 
wives, love divine masochist 
roles. They get to run through 
huge emotions, from innocence 
through every sordid experi¬ 
ence, often embracing rarefied 
forms of madness and an early, 
spectacular death. Playing the 
suffering saint can make and 
shape an actress's career (like 
Garbo's); it can win fans, raves 
and Oscars. This year the only 
sure shots for Rest Actress nomi¬ 
nations are two more divine 
masochists in dour year-end 
movies. Meryl Streep incarnates a tragic 
Polish heroine in an adaptation of Wil¬ 
liam Styron’s bestselling novel Sophies 
Choice . and Jessica Lange slips under the 
fair, glistening skin of ’30s Movie Star 
Frances Farmer in Frances. 

Sophie Zawistowska is Camille at 
Auschwitz, the beautiful woman with a 
guilty secret, twice torn between two peo¬ 
ple she dearly loves, first in Poland, then 
in New York. Her catastrophic past has 
given her mercurial moods: giddy with ec¬ 
stasy at the antics of her lover Nathan 
(Kevin Kline) and her puppy pursuer 
Stingo (Peter MacNicol), then darkly ru¬ 
minative as memory provides her with 
waking nightmares. Even as sketched by 
Styron in overwrought prose, Sophie wove 
a spell over millions of readers. 

Alan Pakula is a discreet stylist whose 
best movies (Klute, The Parallax View) 
find silky danger in the most common¬ 
place phrases and gestures. But there were 
problems in adapting Styron’s tale, to 
which Pakula deferred in his dogged fi¬ 
delity to the book. For one thing, the 
choice Sophie must make takes place 
years before the main story begins; so the 
film must switch tracks halfway through 
for a half-hour flashback to a Nazi death 
camp. Though the sequence is as strong 
and beautifiilly detailed as the rest of Pa¬ 
kula's work, the events it depicts could 
have been jiarrated by Sophie in a few 
minutes, and should have been. (The film 
runs about 214 hours.) But Sophie is not 
the tally obsessed person in this romantic 
trinity: Nathan has his lunar side too, 
which flashes on and off at unexpected in¬ 
tervals. Kevin Kline is an engaging actor 




who can play both ends of passion, the de¬ 
lightful and the deranged. He cannot play 
both simultaneously—who could?—and 
his character suggests two halves of an in¬ 
coherent whole. 

Meryl Streep’s performance is a seam¬ 
less, seductive piece. Sophie's past justifies 
Streep’s familiar mannerisms: the wistful, 
knowing smile, the nervous fingers bur¬ 
rowing into a copse of hair, the starts and 
stops of dialogue, even the red blotches on 



her skin in moments of high tension. She 
plays Sophie in a Polish-accented contral¬ 
to and, in the flashbacks, speaks service¬ 
able Polish and German. In a smaller pic¬ 
ture, with a lesser actress, this would seem 
a highfalutin stunt, a meaningless demon¬ 
stration of dexterity. Here it is one more 
challenge that this galvanizing 
actress set for herself, a total im¬ 
mersion in character, a neces¬ 
sary step toward revelation. As 
Sophie, Streep is fine and beauti¬ 
ful and a little heartbreaking. 

The melodrama in Frances 
Farmer’s life was real; her trage¬ 
dy was that she never got to play it 
on-screen. From the moment she 
hit Hollywood in 1935, barely 22 
and with a natural blond beauty, 
Farmer determined to play by 
her own rules. She would adorn 
no mogul's casting couch, coddle 
no gossip columnist. She deserted 
Hollywood after her fi rst hi t mov¬ 
ie (Come and Get It, 1936) to join 
the Group Theater in New York 
City as the star of Clifford Odets’ 
Golden Boy. Life struck back 
at Frances with gaudy venge¬ 
fulness. Odets and his group 
dumped her. She was cast in for¬ 
gettable B pictures. Her caustic temper cost 
her: Farmer’s rap sheet was soon as long as 
her filmography. After one pathetic perfor¬ 
mance before a California judge, she was 
sent to the first of an increasi ngly Dickensi¬ 
an series of asylums, undergoing shock 
treatment, gang rape and perhaps even a 
lobotomy. 


F armer has become a small industry of 
late—this movie, a TV biography, 
three off-Broadway plays and three 
books—but no one has been able to turn 
those fascinating snippets of degradation 
into a coherent story line Even the can’t- 
miss sequences (rape and lobotomy) fall 
flat; they don’t raise hackles or sympa¬ 
thies. Kim Stanley has little to do as 
Frances' eccentric mother, and Sam 
Shepard is saddled with the preposterous 
role of Frances’ mysterious friend who 
keeps popping up all over the West Coast 
whenever she needs consolation. This 
gifted actor-playwright should have re¬ 
written the script, or at least read it before 
accepting the part. 

Jessica Lange emerges more than 
honorably. Her face eschews classical 
symmetry; its bumps and crooks, its tight- 
dimpled smile, comment ironically on 
Hollywood’s obsession with the Aryan 
ideal. But she can be, like Frances Farm¬ 
er, both vulnerable and powerful. She 
works with a telling economy of gesture: 
nodding wearily as she listens to Odets’ 
manifestoes, sucking desperately on a cig¬ 
arette as if it contained the only oxygen in 
the room. Lange’s inevitable Oscar nomi¬ 
nation will be every bit as honestly earned 
as Streep’s. —ByBktmntCoHhe 
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“For their culinary achievements, 

Lufthansa Senator Service d e c e ive a star.” 

VIF Gourmet Journal (Hamburg) April 1982 




Take a number of very good chefs and let them prepare a minimum of two fresh main meals with 
seasonal offers. Don’t spare on the caviar or other delicacies. Add a choice of more than 40 differ¬ 
ent drinks, and serve with a smile that comes from the heart. Result: see above. Available on all 
our intercontinental flights. 


© Lufthansa 

German Airlines 
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Members of a Moscow family watch a Western program on their cassette recorder 


Video 


VCRs Go on Fast Fo rward _____ 

Proliferating players and tapes spread Western fare worldwide 


I n India it is a sign of status. In Saudi 
Arabia it is a virtual oasis in a cultural 
desert. In China it is a window on a forbid¬ 
den world. It is the video cassette recorder 
(VCR). As sales of the machine move into 
fast forward around the world (Japanese 
manufacturers, the world's leaders, have 
shipped 3.5 million units to Europe during 
the first three quarters of this year, a leap 
of 196% over last year), it threatens to re¬ 
place the television aerial as the most fa¬ 
miliar symbol of the global village. 

Perhaps the major reason for the up¬ 
surge is that the programming available 
on video cassettes—mostly U.S. and 
Western European movies and TV shows, 
often illegally duplicated and sold on the 
black market—provides the only alterna¬ 
tive in many countries to state-controlled 
or censored entertainment. Even in Euro¬ 
pean countries where television is perva¬ 
sive, but often soporific, video cassettes 
can serve as an antidote to dullness. As 
VCRs proliferate, governments may be 
tempted to follow the French precedent of 
halting the invasion with stringent tariffs 
and customs restrictions. 

The Middle East is a treasure trove of 
VCRs. A Sony official said last year that 
20% of the company's vcr production 
was sold there. Saudi Arabia bans cine¬ 
mas, bars, nightclubs and theaters, and its 
local television operates under censorship 
so strict that even affectionate pecks be¬ 
tween husband and wife are too profane 
for the small screen. Little wonder, then, 
that well-to-do Saudis snap up VCRs and 
cassettes, especially of R- and X-rated 
fare, vcrs and cassettes are banned in 
Iran, but thousands have been smuggled 
in by wealthy Iranians. In Egypt, where 
the per capita income is $500, the privi¬ 
leged few are eagerly buying VCRs for up 
to $2,500. The demand for cassettes is so 
£X$6n$ive that some supermarkets in Cai- 
have set up video lending libraries. 





while video shops are becoming as com¬ 
mon as bazaars. 

A sign outside Cologne’s largest TV 
and video store proclaims that West Ger¬ 
many is im Videorausch (high on video). 
What Germans are not high on is the 
leaden quality of their own television pro¬ 
gramming. This is one reason why an esti¬ 
mated 1 million Germans will buy VCRs 
this year. Cassettes of U.S. movie hits like 
Patton and Cabaret , plus soft- and hard¬ 
core pornography, have proved so popu¬ 
lar that a well-known chain of coffee 
stores was all set to add a line of cut-price 
VCRs to its menu of Colombian prime and 
Brazilian Mocha. It backed off only when 
video shops threatened to retaliate by sell¬ 
ing discounted coffee. 

In China steamy video cassettes from 
the black market are a very hot item. 
What Americans term blue movies, the 
Chinese call yellow, but by any name, 
erotic films make party officials see red, 
as does anything that smacks of a “deca¬ 
dent” bourgeois Western life-style. All 
vcrs must be registered with local offi¬ 
cials, and video cassettes must be ap¬ 
proved as healthy for mind and body. 

In Moscow a smuggled tape of Apoca¬ 
lypse Now is more coveted than a ticket to 
Swan Lake, but may be far more risky, 
since the sale or rental of cassettes is ille¬ 
gal. There are about 50,000 privately 
owned VCRs in the U.S.S.R., and they can 
cost as much as 5,000 rubles ($6,750), 
roughly ten times the price of a new VCR 
in the U.S. An elite video clan has evolved 
whose members barter or swap tapes. 
Among the top ten films on the Soviet hit 
parade: Star Wars, The Deerhunter and 
The Sting. Unlike some other govern¬ 
ments, the Soviets have decided to join the 
capitalist influx instead of trying to beat it. 
They have signed a contract with the Jap¬ 
anese for the manufacture of their own 
VCRs and cassettes. 1 ■ 


Ignoble Dane 

HAMLET 

By William Shakespeare 

S arah Siddons was the first woman to 
play the role of Hamlet, in 1775. Her 
most illustrious female successor in the 
part was Sarah Bernhardt (1899), and in 
more recent decades, Eva Le Gallienne, 
Judith Anderson and Siobhan McKenna 
have appeared as the Prince of Denmark. 

These women were and are accom¬ 
plished actresses. Diane Venora, who is 
fumbling with Shakespeare’s greatest role 
at Joseph Papp’s Public Theater, is an un¬ 
seasoned neophyte of 29 who is woefully 
miscast in this ever-so-demanding part. If 
the intent of the casting was to display the 
womanly aspects of Hamlet's nature, this 
production fails abominably. Venora is 
the most macho Hamlet to appear in 
years. For much of the evening, she struts 
about like a fascist bully boy. 

In Papp’s humdrum direction, only 
the moments of lowdown violence stand 
out. Hamlet stabs Polonius (George Hall) 
as he stands behind the arras not once but 
repeatedly in an orgiastic frenzy. In the 
dueling finale with Laertes, Venora kicks 
him in the rear, scarcely the mark of the 
“noble Dane.” In the bedroom scene, this 
Hamlet pummels Queen Gertrude (Kath¬ 
leen Widdoes) so bruisingly that when the 
poignant line “How is it with you, lady?” is 
uttered, the audience breaks into semi- 
suppressed laughter, having witnessed the 
beating the lady has taken. 

In recent years, there has certainly 
not been a more humorless Hamlet, nor a 
less philosophical one. Perhaps symboli¬ 
cally, the top acting honors go to George 
Hall, who doubles as the sly, salty old 
gravedigger. —By T.E. Katem 



Strutting about like a fascist bully boy. 
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Music 


Good Tunes from an Old Violin 

At 87, Alberta Hunter is better than ever 


W hen she made her debut as a singer, thing else. “There was a woman there. 

she was, in a word—her own Tack Annie, who was one of the world’s 

word—“lousy.” But that was at the begin- greatest pickpockets. She looked like a 

ning of the century. Teddy Roosevelt was horse with a hat on, the ugliest woman I 

in the White House, Edward VII was ever saw in my life! The girls taught me 

King and she was ten or so. In the years how to look after myself so that 1 was hip 

since then, Alberta Hunter’s voice has got when fellows would come to me and tell 

better, and better and better still. Two me they were going to buy me clothes and 

weeks ago, when she started a four-month make me a prostitute. I could laugh ’em 

stand at Greenwich Village’s jazz club the off. I knew more than they did, 1 betcha!” 

Cookery, it may have been the best ever. Inoculated against the vices she wit- 

Or, as she puls it in Workin' Man, nessed. Hunter never smoked or drank 

a song she wrote herself: “There's 
plenty of good tunes, honey, left in an 
old violin.” 

Particularly in this rare and inde¬ 
structible Stradivarius; there is no 
one else alive who can sing like 
Hunter. The second she steps on a 
stage, it becomes a time machine, 
and her audience is transported to an 
era most people know only from 
scratchy records, the age of the great 
blues singers: Bessie Smith, Billie 
Holiday, and, of course, Alberta 
Hunter. So small and fragile that she 
looks as if she would be tossed head 
over heels by the giant hoop earrings 
she always wears. Hunter never belts 
out a song Instead, she unwraps it, 
slowly and artfully. Her voice is 
deeper and more mellow than it was 
50 years ago, not rough but grainy 
and textured. It is wool rather than 
silk and as warm and comfortable as 
Grandmother's blanket. 

Often, when the lyrics are her 
own, she changes the words to suit 
her mood and the audience’s. “The 
minute I hit the floor, 1 know what 
kind of audience 1 have,” she says. “If 
I see they don’t know what it’s all 
about, 111 sing things 1 know they 
like, like On the Sunny Side of the The singer, relaxing between shows at the Cookery 
Street. But if I see they’re sophistical- A voice as warm as Grandmother s blanket. 



Street. But if I see they’re sophisticat- a v 
ed. I’ll sing something like I Travel 
Alone, which Nofil Coward wrote for me. 
1 seldom sing it because the home folks 
wouldn’t know what I was talking about.” 

Fortunately, she started out with so¬ 
phisticated and very tough audiences. 
Bom in Memphis, where her mother was 
a maid in a whorehouse and her father a 
Pullman porter, she always knew she 
wanted to sing. When Alberta was still a 
child, she ran away to Chicago, where, 
she had heard, singers could make $10 a 
week. She was helped by a friend of the 
family and, after making a pest of herself, 
was finally given a chance to sing at Dago 
Frank’s, a saloon where prostitutes and 
pimps hung out. 

She may have been as bad as she says 
she was, but at Dago Frank’s Alberta 
Hunter learned about singing and every- 


and saved a nickel of every dime she 
earned. Every week she sent her mother, 
whom she revered, a portion of her pay- 
check. Finally, her mother told her to 
stop; she was tired of going to the bank. 

Soon Hunter was singing in better 
clubs and performing with people like 
Louis Armstrong and King Oliver. 
Though she could not read or write music, 
she was composing. “If one note sounded 
good and the other sounded good. I’d let 
the two of them stay together. Then maybe 
I’d put another one along with them.” Out 
of her search for congenial musical part¬ 
ners came such songs as Downhearted 
Blues and I've Cot a Mind to Ramble. 

After a brief marriage to a young vet¬ 
eran of World War I, Hunter, like nearly 
every other free spirit in the ’20s, made 


her way to Europe. During the years that 
followed, she performed in clubs all over 
the Continent, made a fan of the Prince of 
Wales when she sang at the Dorchester in 
London and played with Paul Robeson in 
the London production of Show Boat. 
“Hi3 voice," she says, “sounded like a bell 
in the distance, it had such resonance.” 
From time to time she returned to the 
U.S. but refused to work in Harlem, 
where she thought black singers were 
cruelly exploited. 

During World War II Hunter toured 
the battlefronts. After Germany was de¬ 
feated, she sang for General Dwight Ei¬ 
senhower, British Field Marshal Bernard 
Montgomery and Soviet Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov at a celebration in Frankfurt. But 
ed thai 37 years later, it is not the command¬ 
ers she remembers. “There was some 
woman there,” she says mischievous¬ 
ly. “That cat tried to make out she 
wasn’t interested, but you could see 
her foot tapping. Women are so jeal¬ 
ous, aren't they? Just devils.” 

H unter’s career resumed after the 
war but came to a self-imposed 
halt when her mother died in 1954. 
Not long after that s all the songs left 
her heart, and for more than 20 years, 
she scarcely sang at all. Perhaps only 
a psychologist could explain why, but 
it may be that she was too strongly at¬ 
tached to her mother and felt that a 
part of her had died as well. “I'm the 
image of my mother,” she says, “ex¬ 
actly like her in every way.” 

In any event, she cut herself off 
from most of her friends and, lying 
about her age. began training as a 
nurse. Nursing became a new career, 
and she kept at it until 1977, when 
she was forced to retire by adminis¬ 
trators at New York City's Goldwa- 
ter Memorial Hospital, which is on 
Roosevelt Island in the East River 
between Manhattan and Queens. 
They thought she was 70; in fact, she 
was 82. Only then, at the urging of 
friends like Singers Bobby Short and 
Jimmy Daniels, did she agree to meet 
Barney Josephson, owner of the Cookery 
and a longtime jazz promoter. 

The rest of the story is obvious: a rec¬ 
ord contract with Columbia, packed 
houses at the Cookery and about 20 addi¬ 
tional engagements a year, for as much as 
$10,000 a night. She does not regret her 
years as a nurse and still spends much of 
her time with the patients at Goldwater. 
Her studio apartment is near by, also on 
Roosevelt Island, and on days when she is 
not singing, she will often visit, carrying 
gifts and good words to the sick. She is con¬ 
tent, a woman unacquainted with regret or 
remorse. “I ain't passin’ nothin’ by,” she 
sings in I'm Having a Good Time. “I’m 
knocking myself out, yes, don’t try to tame 
me ... Tomorrow 1 may die, that’s why 
I’m havin' a ball today.” —By Gerald Clarke 
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The 

Giant Panda 
needs your help 
to survive 


O NCE every eighty to a hundred years the 
bamboo forests in China’s Sichuan 
Province, burst into flower and then die off. And 
that’s bad news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge amounts of 
bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems feeing the 
Panda. 

To ensure that it has a future it is vital to 
preserve the complex ecosystem in which it 
lives, to carry out research into its dietary needs 
and investigate possible alternatives, to discover 
the reasons for its low reproduction rate, to 
study the problem of internal parasites-all these 
factors and many more which threaten its 
survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to solve these 
and other problems has resulted in a unique and 
historic partnership between WWF and the 
People’s Republic of China 
WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000 towards a total of about US 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to mount a major Panda Conservation 
Programme. This includes construction of a 
research and conservation centre in the largest of 
the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural Reserve m 
Sichuan Province. 

A team from WWF, led by the distinguished 
ecologist Dr. G. Schallcr, is already at work in 
Wolong together with top Chinese scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered animal. 
It is also the symbol of WWF’s worldwide 
conservation efforts to save life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your money. 


Please send contributions to the WWF 
National Organisation in your country or direct to: 

WWF International, 1196 Gland, 



Switzerland. 

WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
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Glimpses of Error and Heroism 

WAR IN THE FALKLANDS: THE FULL STORY 

by the Sunday Times of London Insight Team; Harper <& Row; 284 pages; $14.95 


W ar, said Carl von Clausewitz, is the 
realm of uncertainty that enwraps 
the grim action like a fog. Surely that ob¬ 
servation was true in the case of the Falk¬ 
land Islands war between Britain and Ar¬ 
gentina. There was fog in the literal sense 
as thousands of contending troops battled 
not only against one another, but also 
against the dank, inhospitable climate on 
one of the world’s more remote scatter¬ 
ings of real estate. But a deadlier haze 
over the Falklands was composed of hu¬ 
man miscalculation and error. From start 
to finish, over a period of 2!4 months, the 
South Atlantic struggle fascinated the 
world, partly because few people could 
helieve that such a conflict actually was 
taking place in the late 20th century. As 
reported in this workmanlike quickie his¬ 
tory of the war put together by the Sunday 
Times of London Insight Team, Falk¬ 
lands’ Governor Rex Hunt spoke for 
nearly everyone as he braced himself on 
the night of April 1 for an imminent Ar¬ 
gentine invasion. Said Hunt: “It looks as if 
the silly buggers mean it.” 

War in the Falklands is misleadingly 
subtitled. By no means is it the full story of 
the Falklands war, the events leading up 
to it, or even of the com¬ 
bat. Indeed, as a British 
investigative commis¬ 
sion continues to pore 
over the role of the For¬ 
eign Office in the origins 
of the war, and the mili¬ 
tary junta in Argentina 
resists a muted clamor 
for inquiry into the 
country's defeat, there is 
reason to believe that the 
full story will never be 
known. The virtues of 
this thoroughly readable 
account lie elsewhere, in 
the small and human de¬ 
tails that it provides of 
events that enshroud the 
year's strangest conflict. 

War in the Falk¬ 
lands is plain-spoken in 
its recounting of British miscalculations 
that led up to the fighting. There is the 
tale of the genteel diplomacy of February 
1982. when British and Argentine delega¬ 
tions met in New York City for two days 
and quibbled over, among other things, 
the issue of who would pick up the first 
luncheon check at the posh Le Perigord 
restaurant. (Argentina paid.) The book 
clearly makes the point that the British 
never really had any intention of negotiat¬ 
ing seriously with Argentina over the 
Falklands. 

When the Argentines finally strike. 


the book vividly describes the tensions 
and travails of Governor Hunt, the is¬ 
lands’ tiny Royal Marine contingent and 
the remaining islanders as they are sud¬ 
denly faced with disaster. One Argentine 
myth is laid to rest: that the invaders 
showed great restraint in trying to avoid 
injuring Marine defenders. In fact, the 
Argentines used phosphorous grenades 
and machine guns on the Marine bar¬ 
racks as soon as they came ashore, but the 
defending troops had been moved. 

The book is weakest in two areas, one 
understandable, the other less so. The 
first is the absence of any clear recon¬ 
struction of how the Argentine decision 
to invade the Falklands came about. Mili¬ 
tary dictatorships are rarely forthcoming 
about such things, and Argentina's rulers 
have been notoriously circumspect, even 
by Latin American standards. Less expli¬ 
cable is the absence of detail on the delib¬ 
erations of the British War Cabinet be¬ 
fore and during the fighting, material 
that has been unearthed elsewhere. 
One suspects that the Insight Team did 
not have the needed inside contacts in 
London, or the time to cultivate them 
before rushing their efforts to press. 

Finally there is the 
fighting, and here the 
book excels. One relives 
in detail the quarreling 
between British com¬ 
manders over where to 
stage their landing, the 
uproar aboard the inva¬ 
sion vessels as Argentine 
fighter-bombers struck 
back, the matter-of-fact- 
ness of description as a 
British soldier discusses 
bayoneting an Argen¬ 
tine to death. There are 
glimpses of heroism, as 
well as the occasional 
unexpected sidelight. 
One such example is the 
saga of Major Ewen 
Southby-Tailyour, a 
onetime member of the 
Falklands Marine guard detachment, 
whose penchant for map making while on 
duty in the islands later proved to be in¬ 
valuable to the British. When the battle 
was over, Southby-Tailyour talked a heli¬ 
copter pilot into ferrying him to a remote 
outcropping in the archipelago, where the 
soldier photographed and measured the 
remains of a wrecked 17th-century vessel. 
Fragments of that ship’s timber are now 
in Britain’s National Maritime Museum, 
one of the few happy results of an im¬ 
probable, costly and ultimately meaning¬ 
less war. — Sty G oo rgo Guoootl 
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Poverty-stricken Asians have one main energy resource: 
harnessing it gives gifted AIT students empathy 
for the underprivileged. 


Here in AIT’s Solar Energy Park Asia’s 
leaders-in-training learn to work out better 
futures for their people by inventing low- 
cost methods for village self-help. The feel¬ 
ing for the enormous task students develop 
on this unique campus has a spin-off: the 
overwhelming majority shun the brain- 
drain, keeping their special talents at home 
to help the less fortunate. 

A place in Asia’s sun 

Only Asia’s best applicants meet the high 
standards of this one-of-a-kind post graduate 
engineering institute. If you think you could 
qualify, write fot information. The costs of 
attending AIT are reasonable and often 
students are supported by their employers or 
Governments. In cases where financing is a 
hardship, there are some full scholarships- 
travel, accommodation and living expenses 
included-for which you can apply. 
Stimulating teaching challenge 

A fertile academic environment with 
emphasis on meaningful research projects at 
Master & Doctorate levels and an elite, 
motivated student body is an assignment 
most teachers only dream about. At AIT, it’s 


a reality. Prospective faculty members with 
Ph.D. minimum & extensive experience 
should contact the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. 

Tax - free endowment 

Although supported by both governments 
and the private sector. AIT faces running cost 
problems common to most universities to¬ 
day. Here help is needed, particularly in the 
form of more scholarships. Negotiations are 
underway for donations and endowments to 
qualify for tax exempt status in the home 
country (already granted in the U.S.A.). The 
Vice President for Development will be hap¬ 
py to supply further information. 

Sponsor a student 

With all but a few of AIT’s graduates 
ignoring the pull of the West and staying 
within Asia to become urgently-needed 
technocrats, a scholarship or bursary is a real 
gift to Asia’s future. Funds reserved for Asian 
countries of ‘most need’ or ‘most deserving’ 
status can achieve the required result through 
AIT by earmarking for the purpose. 

For further information contact the Office 
for Information Services P.O. Box 2754 
Bangkok, Thailand, 10501. Cable: AIT 
BANGKOK 


AIT 


Asian Institute of Technology 


Graduate Engineering Divisions: Agricultural and Pood. Computer Applications. Energy Technology. Environmental. 

Geotechnical & Transportation. Human Settlements Development. Industrial & Management Structural & Construction. Water Resources. 
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The treasures of Tutankhamen revealed 
more than was ever known before about 
ancient Egypt Yet, this is only one dra¬ 
matic episode in Ancient Egypt, your 
introductory volume in the Time-Life . 
Books Grla i Ac.i s of Man series. 

You'll explore a civilization that 
lasted 27 centuries, whose mighty 
god-kings immortalized themselves 
in colossal temples, statues and 
pyramids. (A fascinating illus¬ 
trated essay shows you how the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh was 
built.) After reading this vol¬ 
ume, you'll understand an 
ancient world where geometry 
and science began. 

In this remarkable series you travel 
in time from Cradle of Civilization and 
Early Islam through Renaissance and 
The Age oj Enlightenment to our own 
time. 



ANCIENT AMERICA 

Maya. Inca. Aztecs, 
conquest of Mexico 
and Peru 


CLASSICAL GREECE 

Beginnings of democracy, 
philosophy, science, 
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Computers 


Power to the Disabled 

Micros help the handicapped help themselves 


The advent of inexpensive computer 
power is altering offices, factories ,, schools 
and homes. But nowhere has that power 
made such dramatic contributions as it has 
in the world of the physically handicapped. 
Today paraplegics, quadriplegics, ampu¬ 
tees and cerebral palsy victims are using 
computers to perform tasks that once 
seemed beyond their capabilities. Here are 
two young people whose daily lives have 
been transformed by the new technology. 


“Yes, master,” replies HAL. Outside, 
on the edge of a tree-lined ravine behind 
the Marince home, a 13-ft. parabolic dish 
antenna jolts into motion and begins 
sweeping the sky. It stops and focuses on a 
communications satellite orbiting 22,300 
miles above the equator. 

“What transponder do you want?” the 
computer asks. 

“Atlanta,” says Rob. Moments later 
the TV at the foot of his bed lights up 
with a news broadcast . 

from Ted Turner’s super¬ 
station WTBS, beamed via 
high-earth orbit. 

The key to Rob’s con¬ 
trol center is a small, gray 
box that sits next to the 


R ob Marince had a bad accident when from Ted Turner’s super- 
he was 17 years old. He was riding in station WTBS, beamed via 
a car that skidded over a patch of ice and high-earth orbit, 
was thrown out the passenger door and The key to Rob’s con- 
into the path of an oncoming truck. He trol center is a small, gray 

woke up two days later in Pittsburgh’s Al- box that sits next to the 
legheny General Hospital, a I 

tube in his throat and a ma¬ 
chine pumping air down his 
trachea. Rob had lost the use of 
his arms and legs, and his 
lungs were paralyzed as well. 

The doctors said that he would 
spend his life on his back, un¬ 
able to perform the simplest 
tasks. But as his oldest brother, 

Gary, 27, recalls it, “Robbie 
never accepted that he’d be in 
a wheelchair forever. And nei¬ 
ther did I.” 

Thanks to Gary, a commu¬ 
nications major from Penn Gary and Hob —arch the heavens with voice-controlled satellite dish 

State, Rob, 23, now lies in his “Satellite search,” he says. “Yes, master,” replies the computer. 


State, Rob, 23, now lies in his “Satellite a 
bedroom in Hopewell Town¬ 
ship, Pa., at the heart of one of the most so¬ 
phisticated computer control and commu¬ 
nications centers in the U.S. It is a 
remarkable patchwork of off-the-shelf 
electronics parts, including a desktop 
computer, a remote-control video record¬ 
er. a scattering of video games and pinball 
machines, a conference-type telephone 
system and a backyard antenna big 
enough to broadcast network-quality tele¬ 
vision signals. All of it was pieced together 
during the past five years by Gary and Ted 
Ruscitti, 29, a high school friend. They 
plowed through catalogues and hounded 
manufacturers for $60,000 worth of free 
components. They also taught themselves 
everything from computer programming 
to the arcana of pinball relays. The result 
is a system that permits Rob to roam the 
heavens by voice control. 

“Satellite search,” he says, speaking 
slowly into a small, gray microphone. 

“What satellite do you want?” says a 
strange voice, sounding like a foreign-lan¬ 
guage student with a bad cold. It issues 
from a small Apple II Plus computer 
named HAL, after the talking machine in 
2001: A Space Odyssey . 

“Satcom F3R,” says Rob. 


computer and translates his spoken words 
into signals the computer can understand. 
Shortly after the Apple arrived in Septem¬ 
ber 1980, a gift from the manufacturer, 
Gary and Ted realized that their main 
problem would be giving Rob complete 
mastery over the computer. They tried ev¬ 
erything from a breath-controlled switch 
to a 10-in. rod that Rob held in his 
mouth. Then they learned of a voice-acti¬ 
vated input device that could be taught 
40 different commands. Within days, they 
had talked Scott Instruments of Denton, 
Texas, into donating one of its $990 voice- 
entry terminals. 

Now when Rob says, “Satellite 
search,” the Scott machine takes a nu¬ 
merical snapshot of the sound pattern and 
compares that picture with patterns Rob 
has previously recorded. When the ma¬ 
chine finds a matching formation, it sends 
the computer the corresponding com¬ 
mand. With some artful jiggering, Gary 
and Ted have extended HAL’S vocabulary 
to more than 280 words. 

With these commands, Rob can 
search through the necklace of satellites 
that rings the earth and pick up any one of 
150 TV channels. He can also dial the 


telephone, adjust the angle of his bed, dim 
the lights, dictate letters, play video 
games and write computer programs on 
the Camegie-Mellon University comput¬ 
er network in nearby Pittsburgh. Next 
January he will start taking college-level 
courses hy satellite. 

Rob is one of 500,000 Americans suf¬ 
fering from paralysis of two or more limbs. 
In the past, quadriplegics like Rob were 
consigned to passive, sedentary lives. To¬ 
day, with the aid of microcomputers, sys¬ 
tems as ingenious as Rob’s are getting eas¬ 
ier and cheaper to build. “The past few 
yearn have witnessed a tremendous in¬ 
crease in individuals and small groups 
that develop special aids for disabled per- 
-- . sons,” says Gregg Vander- 

1 heiden, director of the 
Trace Center for the Se¬ 
verely Communicatively 
Handicapped at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. “Mi- 
crocomputers are making 
it possible for designers 
to develop sophisticated 
electronic aids.” 

So far, no one has 
matched the sophistica¬ 
tion of Rob’s system. “It’s 
a state-of-the-art application of 
voice recognition,” says an im¬ 
pressed Ronald Cole, speech- 
| recognition expert at Camegie- 
Mellon. “It is easily the single 
most direct example of the 
4 ^ technology upgrading some- 
ifif one’s life.” 

For his next project, Gary 
:• dish wants to get his brother hooked 

\iter. UP to a robot arm. “Rob can 
roam around the satellites 
thousands of miles away,” says Gary, “but 
he still can’t pour himself a cup of tea.” 

“It’s all pretty fantastic,” says Rob. 
“If nothing else, it keeps me thinking 
ahead instead of dwelling on the past.” 


T he ultimate hope of every spinal cord- 
injury victim is that crippled limbs 
will work again. That dream seems tanta- 
lizingly close for a 22 -year-old paraplegic 
in Dayton. Using a computer-based loco¬ 
motion system, Nan Davis, a senior at 
Wright State University, recently stood 
up in front of television news cameras, 
took half a dozen halting strides and said 
with a laugh, “One small step for man¬ 
kind.” Davis has been paralyzed from the 
rib cage down as a result of an auto crash 
in 1978, on the night of her high school 
graduation. 

Throughout her programmed “walk” 
at the Wright State biomedical engineer¬ 
ing lab, Davis was bolstered by props. She 
was strapped to a parachute harness that 
supported a third of her 130 lbs., and she 
gripped a pair of parallel bars as her legs 
stepped ahead of her down the 10 -ft. 
walkway. Nonetheless, her achievement 
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The new science magazine 
from Time Incorporated 
for smart people who 
aren’t scientists 


Now you can take part in 
the most exciting adventure 
of our time. The scientific 
explosion that's turning our 
world upside down. Reported 
monthly in DISCOVER, the 
newsmagazine of science— 
from the publishers of TIME, 
LIFE and FORTUNE. 


DISCOVER tells it all in clear, 
lively, jargon-free English the 
nonscientist can understand 
and enjoy. With stunning illus¬ 
trations that make science 
memorable. 

Pick up a copy at vour 
n ewsstand today . 


marked an important development: the 
marriage of200-year-old electrical stimu¬ 
lation techniques to today’s high-speed 
computers. 

To get Nan going, Dr. Jerrold Pe- 
trofsky, director of the lab, taped some 30 
electrodes and sensors over the major mus¬ 
cle groups in her legs. Then he instructed a 
small desktop computer to fire successive 
bursts of electricity, each carefully orches¬ 
trated to trigger the right muscles at the 
proper time. A feedback system monitored 
the movements of Davis’ ankles, knees and 
hips, making corrections as necessary. 

The resulting movements were crude 
and jerky. Moreover, extending the pro¬ 
gram so that Nan can turn, sit, squat or 
climb steps will pose enormous difficulties. 
At present, the $200,000 system can only 
direct one foot to move in front of the other. 
Before it can be put to practical use, Pe- 
trofsky’s 150-lb. device must be stream¬ 
lined and miniaturized. “It’s a mass of 
wires right now,” says Wright State Tech¬ 
nician Harry Heaton. “But it will eventual¬ 
ly be a small microprocessor capable of 
being implanted pacemaker-style.” Pe- 
trofsky says his system might be ready for 
commercialization within a decade. Oth¬ 
ers in the field find his optimism mislead¬ 
ing. Says Dr. Paul Meyer, past president of 
the American Spinal Injury Association: 
“Imagine all that went into getting that 
young woman to take those steps. We’ve 
got an extremely long way to go before we 
can individualize this.” 

Nan Davis scoffs at critics. She knows 
she will walk again. “It’s definitely going to 
happen,” says she. “What I did proves that 
it can.” —By Philip Fafllck. Reported by 

Sheila Gribben/CNcago and Robert T. Grieve*/ 
New York 
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Paraplegic Nan Davis takes her first stroll 


One small . computerized step for mankind . 
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Nuclear Stakes 

To the Editors: 

Your article on nuclear missiles 
[Jan. 31] brought out both the idealistic 
and the realistic positions on the issue. 
However, the Europeans would be wise to 
be realistic and realize that American de¬ 
fense forces have helped them maintain a 
free, prosperous life throughout the post- 
World War II period. If the West can¬ 
not remain united on the question of secu¬ 
rity, Western Europe risks becoming 
Finlandized. 

Peter George Glick 
Washington, D C. 

Part of the game of poker is knowing 
when to quit. What we have now is hyped - 
up publicity aimed at winning over the 
Europeans. Our Government should stop 
playing and start dealing with the reality 
of a nuclear nightmare. 

Philip Naff 
Fort Sheridan, Hi. 



If the people of Western Europe com¬ 
pel the U.S. to play nuclear poker with a 
stacked deck, we ought to toss in our hand 
and walk out, taking our rockets, our air¬ 
craft, our tanks and our military person¬ 
nel with us. 

Joseph K. Van Denhurg 
Boiling Springs. Pa. 

The U.S. will never again achieve nu¬ 
clear superiority. But if it plays its cards 
right, our Government can accomplish 
some semblance of nuclear equality in 
Europe. To gain this position, the State 
Department will have to campaign more 
actively for the support of our European 
allies, and West German Chancellor 
Kohl will have to persuade his country to 
accept the basing of the Pershing. The 
other European countries would then fol¬ 
low his lead. 

Dennis W. Raraigh 
Wexford. Pa. 

Your report on arms control has made 
clear to me the futility of President Rea- 


_L etters _ 

gan’s defense spending. He insists on ex¬ 
pending billions on items like the Per¬ 
shing II missile, when those dollars could 
be put to better use reviving the nation's 
economy. One day the President may find 
himself spending billions in defense of a 
country that is but a feeble shadow of the 
superpower it once was. 

Diana Mejia 
East Peoria, III. 

President Reagan is not serious about 
arms control. There is only one zero op¬ 
tion. the total elimination of all nuclear 
weapons in every nation. 

Ronald N. Chastain 
Chula Vista, Calif. 

Warfare in the nuclear age is a no-win 
proposition. Since I cannot say '‘Deal me 
out," 1 am going to join those who are 
working to freeze, and eventually reduce, 
nuclear warheads. 

Walt Mated 
Ketchikan. Alaska 

Everyone who voted for the nuclear 
freeze in November should take a close 
look at Yuri Andropov’s words: “Let no 
one expect unilateral disarmament from 
us. We are not naive people." The goals of 
the Soviet Union are the same as they 
have always been. The only thing that has 
changed is how it is playing the game. 

Frederick James Ixine 

Bel Air, Md. 

None of the stories 1 have read about 
arms control affected me as did yours 
with its picture of the Kremlin facade. 
The Soviet hammer and sickle are a fa¬ 
miliar sight, but 1 have never seen the em¬ 
blem superimposed on the globe. That 
symbol evoked all the long-forgotten 
cold war fanaticism about Soviet world 
domination. 

Robert A. Dodd 
Arlington, Va. 

When are we going to quit playing 
games and get down to settling the arms 
race? Regardless of what either side 
thinks, no one will come out the winner. 
This is not poker, it is a matter of survival. 

Jane/l Hesch-Smith 
Menomonie. Wis. 


Muzzling Medvedev 

After reading about the Soviet 
Union's fear of our nuclear missiles, I 
turned to the article on the harassment of 
Soviet Historian Roy Medvedev [Jan. 311. 
In the photograph of Medvedev, I saw an 
even greater Soviet fear: a brave, thought¬ 
ful man armed only with a pencil. 

Jimmy Pritchard 
Annandale. Va. 


Nakasone Visit 

One must applaud the restraint of 
Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone I Jan. 


24) in not saying, "If Americans made 
cars, TVs and calculators more attractive 
to the consumer than ours, the U.S. would 
not have a trade problem.'' 

John G. Smith 
Ely, Nev. 


Falkland^ Future 

Britain may not continue its occupa¬ 
tion of the Falklands IJan. 31) for long. 
Economics, geography and military logis¬ 
tics make it difficult to defend the islands. 
The next time around, the Argentine mil¬ 
itary will avoid its past mistakes. There 
will be no diplomatic solution to this 
problem. England does well to enjoy its 
victory while it lasts. 

F Duran Martinez 
Kennewick. Wash. 

Prime Minister Thatcher's visit to the 
Falkland Islands can be considered an act 
of provocation only by a country that also 
deals in provocation and colonialist ad¬ 
venturism. Her action is loyal and con¬ 
stant in a world of inconstant and shifting 
alliances born of economic expedience. 

Julia Carragan 
Troy, N. Y. 


Tribal Jealousy 

Your article "The Plague of Tribal 
Enmity" |Jan. 17J focused mainly on the 
feud between Zimbabwe’s Shona and 
Ndebelc tribes, ignoring the other op¬ 
pressed groups. As a member of a Zimba¬ 
bwe minority tribe, I deplore the lack of 
dialogue between the people of my nation. 
Their refusal to accept religious, linguistic 
or racial diversity in others is a clear sig¬ 
nal of a fatal future. 

Freedom Nkonto 
Providence 


Sizing Up Scientology 

Scientology’s aim is to increase a per¬ 
son’s ability to deal with life’s problems 
[Jan. 311. The religion uses modern tech¬ 
nology to achieve goals that other groups 
try to reach through prayer. All great reli¬ 
gions have had upheaval and dissent 
within their organizations. I am not active 
in the Church of Scientology, but I can 
trace the success and happiness of my life 
to the teachings of L. Ron Hubbard, the 
founder of Scientology. 

Peter Brock 
Rancho California. Calif 

It is incredible that in this age, people 
can believe, as the Scientologists do, that 
emotional and physical ailments can be 
cured with two tin cans wired to a galva¬ 
nometer. Scientology Founder L. Ron 
Hubbard was a good science-fiction writ¬ 
er. He should have remained in that field. 
His worldwide followers should turn in 
their tin cans for recycling. 

Hugo Pastore Jr. 

Venice, Calif. 
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What readers say: 

"I get more news 
from TIME 
each week 
than from any 
other news source. " 



Each week TIME is speeded to busy 
people around the world whose 
education, position and variety of 
interests demand the complete news 
coverage that TIME brings. 

You can insure a personal copy of 
TIME for yourself every week by sub¬ 
scribing. Just fill out and post the 
bound-in subscription card in this 
issue or use the coupon in the front 
of the magazine. 


_ Letters 

Original McPhee 




Your pleasant review of John 
McPhee s book In Suspect Terrain lJan. 
311 states: “No other journalist avoids the 
obvious with as much success as John 
McPhee. To hold readers through books 
about oranges, the New Jersey Pine Bar¬ 
rens or birchbark canoes is a tribute to his 
eye for narrative grain and hand for prose 
dovetails. The sanding and finishing are 
done by editors at The New Yorker, where 
McPhee's books first appear.” In actual¬ 
ity, John McPhee’s prose is written, sand¬ 
ed and polished by John McPhee. 

William Shawn. Editor in Chief 
The New Yorker 
New York City 


Social Security Freeze 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons does not speak for this senior citi¬ 
zen when it objects to President Reagan's 
proposal to freeze for six months the cost 
of living increase in Social Security 
(Jan.31). Tf the a.a.r.p. would check, it 
would find it does not speak for millions of 
other senior citizens. 

Allen Anderson 
West Hartford. Conn . 


Risky Contraceptive 

After the birth of my second child, I 
was given an injection of Depo-Provera 
[Jan. 241. I immediately began to bleed 
and to experience depression and insom¬ 
nia. The side effects did not abate for a 
year. More research is needed before this 
drug is used as a contraceptive in this or 
any other country. 

Paula Jeanne Raynar 
Longview, Texas 

So Upjohn Research Manager Gor¬ 
don Duncan believes that the side effects 
of Depo-Provera are not serious enough to 
“preclude its use as a contraceptive.” 
Would he feel the same way if it were a 
male contraceptive that caused weight 
gain and a loss of sex drive, as well as the 
male equivalent of “complete cessation of 
menstrual bleeding"? 

Jan Higbee 
Topeka, Kans. 

My mother took the hormone diethyl- 
stilbestrol during pregnancy. As a DES 
daughter, I hope the tda will not approve 
Depo-Provera until long-term studies 
have been made. We should not give rise 
to another generation of “clinical stud¬ 
ies,” but should prudently await definitive 
studies on Depo-Provera *s safety. 

Debra Shetka Friedman 
Des Moines 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

O ver the years, reporters covering Israeli internal affairs 
have found that the politics of that freewheeling democracy 
are noisy, but usually nonviolent. 

This emotional climate may be 
changing, as members of TlMT's 
Jerusalem Bureau learned while 
preparing this week's cover story 
on the Israeli crisis generated by 
the Beirut massacre commission 
rcpori. When a hand grenade 
was thrown into a crowd of dem¬ 
onstrators in Jerusalem, TlMF's 
Robert Slater was standing 100 
yards away, near the front door 
of the Prime Minister’s office. “In 
the past decade," he says, “I have 
spent hundreds of hours door¬ 
stepping Israeli Cabinet meet¬ 
ings, and I always had the sense Bureau Chief Harry Kelly covers a 
that this area was immune to vio¬ 
lence. But after that grenade thundered in the air, I thought: 
How ironic. The most violent place to be is not with the Israeli 
army in Lebanon, but here." Jerusalem Correspondent David 
Halevy. a native-born Israeli who has reported on his nation for 
TlML for 15 years, was shocked by the Israeli violence. “We 
can either remain a unique democratic society," Halevy 



says, "or become just another Middle Eastern stale.” 

Jerusalem Bureau Chief Harry Kelly found that despite the 
strains in the political fabric, most Israelis, from Foreign and 
I3efense Ministry officials to chance acquaintances, are more 
than eager to talk Says Kelly: “T hey prefer, actually insist, that 
david RuiiNbcn their names not be used.” Kelly is 
a veteran of political skirmishes 
in Chicago and Washington. He 
worked for the Chicago Tribune 
and, from 1979 to 1981, for the 
Washington Star, where he 
served first as assistant, then as 
associate managing editor. Kelly 
arrived in Israel last fall after a 
year at TiMr.'s New York Bureau 
and discovered that Jerusalem 
cab drivers are just as garrulous 
as their New York City counter¬ 
parts. “A lot of Israeli cabbies 
speak English," he says, “and 
they're always willing to point 
Jerusalem demonstration out how wrong you are." Kelly 

speaks no Hebrew, but he 
does have at least limited aspirations. “I want to learn 
enough." he says, “to tell the laundry not to starch my 
shirts." 
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The Verdict Is Guilty_ 

An Israeli commission apportions the blame for the Beirut massacre 

After the Phulangists had left the ther resign or be dismissed. It was aJso fluenee, lead to a lessening of the incrcas- 
carnps. Red Cross personnel, many jour - highly critical of three top commanders ingly pernicious tension that has recently 
nalists and other persons entered, and it and a military intelligence official who permeated U.S.-lsraeli relations (see fol- 
then became apparent that m the camps, were involved in the Israeli occupation of lowing story). 

and particularly in Shatila. civilians, in - West Beirut. The Begin government's response to 

eluding women and children, had been The report, described by the Jerusa- the report was more circumspect In the 

massacred . It was clear from the spectacle lem Post as a “political earthquake," set days that followed the release of the re- 
that presented itself that a considerable off shock waves throughout Israel and in- port at 9 a m. Tuesday, the Cabinet met 
number of the killed had not been cut down deed throughout the world. It was hailed for three stormy sessions. Each time, 
in combat but had been murdered, and in the U.S. and Western Europe as a re- Sharon refused to resign and Begin re- 
that no few acts ofbarbarism had also been markable example of self-criticism by a fused to dismiss him. Finally, after a gru- 
perpetrated. democratic society. Said the New York eling 6 l A houi session Thursday evening 



aron alter th e crucial Ca binet 

i n this kind of careful, deliberate prose, 
Israel's official commission of inquiry 
described the dreadful events of the 
three days last September when Israe¬ 
lis allowed Lebanese Phalangisl soldiers 
to enter the Sabra and Shatila Palestinian 
refugee camps in Beirut, where the Chris¬ 
tian militiamen proceeded to murder be¬ 
tween 700 and 800 Arabs. After four 
months of testimony and deliberation, the 
Israeli commission last week delivered its 
report on the Beirut massacre, and it 
proved to be a stinging indictment of De¬ 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon and several 
military officials, concluding that they 
shared an “indirect" responsibility for 
what happened in the Beirut camps. The 
report assigned only a “certain degree" of 
blame to Prime Minister Menachem Be¬ 
gin, but it recommended that Sharon ei- 


Arlel Sharon 

"We know that the con¬ 
sideration [ofpossible 
bloodshed!did not con¬ 
cern him in the least. . . 
The Defense Minister 
made a grave mistake. ” 

Menachem Bogin 

"For two days... he 
showed absolutely no in¬ 
terest in the camps... 
His lack of involvement 
casts on him a certain de¬ 
gree of responsibility. ” 


Times : “How rare the nation that seeks 
salvation by revealing such shame." In 
France, Interior Minister Gaston Def- 
ferre remarked, “This report is the honor 
of Israel. It gives the world a new lesson in 
democracy “ The Italian Communist pa¬ 
per L'Unita called the report “a turning 
point for Israel," while Italian Journalist 
Arrigo I.evi wrote in La Stampa of Turin: 
“It would be difficult to find any other na¬ 
tion at war that would let itself be subject 
to such an open and hard self-criticism." 

The U.S. cautiously avoided any pub¬ 
lic comment on the report. Said President 
Reagan: “I just don't think we should be 
commenting or injecting ourselves into 
that internal problem." Nonetheless, 
some Administration officials privately 
expressed hopes that the commission's 
findings could, by reducing Sharon's in- 




Begl n, clea rly distraught, lea ves h is office _ 

at which the Cabinet voted 16 to 1 to ac¬ 
cept the commission’s findings, with only 
Sharon himself dissenting, he called Be¬ 
gin to say he would vacate the post. As it 
turned out, however, the Cabinet voted 
on Sunday to keep him in the govern¬ 
ment as a Minister Without Portfolio. Be¬ 
gin will serve as Defense Minister for a 
while, after which the job may go to 
Moshe Arens, 57, a hard-line gegin ally 
now serving as Israel's Ambassador to the 
U. S. 

As tension mounted in Israel after the 
report’s release, the political atmosphere 
grew progressively uglier. Demonstra¬ 
tions took place day after day by support¬ 
ers and opponents of the Begin govern¬ 
ment. On Thursday night, outside the 
Prime Minister's office in Jerusalem, 
where the Cabinet was in session, a hand 

















World 
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grenade exploded in the midst of a group 
of Peace Now antiwar demo 'stralors. 
killing one person and injuring nine oth¬ 
ers, including the son of Interior Minister 
Yosef Burg. It was the first time that an 
Israeli had been killed as a result of the 
continuing internal political debate, and 
it shocked the nation. Decrying the vio¬ 
lence. Israel's President Yitzhak Navon 
declared somberly, “Whoever threw the 
hand grenade tonight should know: we all 
have hand grenades.'' 

At the center of the storm was the 
commission report, a 115-page document 
painstakingly prepared by a three-mem¬ 
ber panel headed by Supreme Court Pres¬ 
ident Yitzhak Kahan (see boxi. Prime 
Minister Begin reluctantly appointed the 
commission in late September after an 
unprecedented wave of protest within Is¬ 
rael, culminating in a mass rally of 
400,000 people in Tel Aviv, an extraordi¬ 
nary demohstration for so small (pop. 4.1 
million) a country. Begin had previously 
grumbled, “Goyim kill goyim, and they 
come to hang the Jews. 1 ' But under the ris¬ 
ing pressure, he named the commission, 
which was charged with ascertaining “all 
the facts and factors connected with the 
atrocity " In the weeks that followed, the 
commission heard testimony from 58 wit¬ 
nesses and received written statements 
from 163 others. Assessing the accumulat¬ 
ing evidence, the commission formally 
advised nine Israeli government and mili¬ 
tary leaders, including Begin and Sharon, 
that they were “liable to be harmed" by 
the findings. Serious political activity was 
now all but suspended in Israel as govern¬ 
ment and opposition alike awaited the 
commission’s conclusions. Complained 
one Cabinet member: “It’s like a sentence 
hanging over our heads." 

When released last week, the report 
turned out to be far tougher than most Is¬ 
raelis had expected. “There is virtual hys¬ 
teria," said Knesset Member David Ma- 
gen, who belongs to Begin's Ilerut Parly. 
The report and its consequences dominat¬ 
ed the news in Israel all week as the Cabi¬ 
net met again and again in an effort to de¬ 
cide on a course of action. Three Cabinet 
members, including Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, flew home from overseas 
trips in order to take part in the discus¬ 
sions. Would Sharon quit or be fired? 
Would Begin himself resign? Would he 
seek Knesset support for holding early 
elections, even though this would be op¬ 
posed by some of the small parties that be¬ 
long to his Likud coalition? Or would the 
Prime Minister simply try to ride out the 
crisis? 

In its findings, the commission drew 
an essential distinction between direct 
and indirect responsibility for the massa¬ 
cre {see ESSAY). It asserted flatly that the 
atrocities in the refugee camps were per¬ 
petrated by members of the Lebanese 
Phalangist forces, not by Israeli soldiers. 
The report described rumors that Israeli 
soifdiers h$d been in the camps during the 
mitspq^rp&s “completely groundless," and 




I Lieut. General Rafael Eltan 

"He did not consider the 
danger ofacts of vengeance 
and bloodshed ...” 


it denied that Israeli forces had any prior 
knowledge that a massacre would occur. 
It continued: “At the same time, it is clear 
. . . that the decision on the entry of the 
Phalangists into the refugee camps was 
taken without consideration of the danger 
that the Phalangists would commit 
massacres and pogroms against the in¬ 
habitants of the camps . . . Similarly, it is 
clear that when the reports began to ar¬ 
rive about the actions of the Phalangists 
in the camps, no proper heed was taken of 
these reports. The correct conclusions 
were not drawn from them, and no ener¬ 
getic and immediate actions were taken to 
restrain the Phalangists and put a stop to 
their actions." 


I Major General Amir Drorl 

"He took certain measures 
.. . His guilt lies in that 
he did not continue ..." 



In reconstructing the events of those 
shocking days, the commission noted that 
on Wednesday. Sept. 15. the day after the 
assassination of Lebanon's President¬ 
elect Bashir Gemayel, Israeli Defense 
Forces moved into predominantly Mus¬ 
lim West Beirut. That same morning, Is¬ 
raeli Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan told Pha¬ 
langist commanders, with whom the 
Israelis had long had friendly ties, that 
Phalangist forces would be the ones that 
would enter the Palestinian refugee 
camps in West Beirut. Also that morning, 
Sharon arrived in Beirut, conferred with 
his commanders and paid a condolence 
call on the Gemayel family. Meanwhile, 
Major General Amir Drori, who headed 
Israel's northern command, was “not at 
ease" with the plan to send the Phalan¬ 
gists into the camps. He tried to persuade 
the commanders of the relatively weak 
Lebanese army to undertake the assign¬ 
ment. The army leaders, fearful that they 
would appear to be acting in collusion 
with the Israeli forces that had so recently 
occupied West Beirut, said no. 

O n Thursday, Sept. 17 the report 
continued, final arrangements 
were made for a Phalangist intel¬ 
ligence unit, headed by Elias Ho- 
beika. intelligence chief of the Phalangist 
forces, to enter the camps, and at about 6 
p.m. the entry occurred. That night and 
throughout the following day, reports 
reached a number of Israeli officers and 
enlisted men of trouble within the camps, 
but top Israeli military men ignored or 
underplayed these warnings. The report 
concluded that as late as 4 p.m. Friday, 
when he met with Phalangist command¬ 
ers, Chief of Staff Eitan told them they 
should “continue the action, mopping up 
the empty camps” until 5 a.m, Saturday, 
by which time they must leave the camps 
because of “American pressure." It was 
not until Friday evening that Eitan re¬ 
ported to Sharon, according to the De¬ 
fense Minister, that the Phalangists had 
“gone too far," and Begin himself, as he 
testified in November, did not learn of the 
massacre until he tuned in the BBC toward 
evening on Saturday. 

As it turned out. the Phalangists did 
not leave by 5 a.m. Saturday. They re¬ 
mained and continued their murderous 
harassment in the vicinity of Gaza Hospi¬ 
tal, finally departing at 8 a.m., only after 
receiving a further warning from the Is¬ 
raeli divisional commander in charge of 
the troops in the area. Brigadier General 
Amos Yaron. What they left behind was 
death and outrage. 

Who shared in the “indirect" respon¬ 
sibility for the deaths? Prime Minister 
Begin, said the commission, was “not a 
party to the decision to have Phalangists 
move into the camps." Nonetheless, it 
continued, he had displayed an “indiffer¬ 
ence" to the whole affair, and “for two 
days after the Prime Minister heard 
about the Phalangists* entry, he showed 
absolutely no interest in their actions in 
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the camps." The commission concluded 
that Begin's “lack of involvement in the 
entire matter casts on him a certain de¬ 
gree of responsibility/’ but it did not rec¬ 
ommend that he be obliged to step down 
as Prime Minister. 

Similarly, the commission found that 
Foreign Minister Shamir had "erred" in 
failing to do anything about a telephone 
call he received Friday, Sept. 17, from 
Communications Minister Mordechai Zi- 
pori warning him of a report that the Pha- 
iangists were slaughtering Palestinians in 
the camps. But it did not recommend that 
any action be taken against him. 

For Sharon, the commission reserved 
its strongest condemnation, declaring: "It 
was the duty of the Defense Minister to 
take into account all the reasonable con¬ 
siderations for and against having the 
Phalangists enter the camps, and not to 
disregard entirely the serious consider¬ 
ation mitigating against such an action, 
namely that the Phalangists were liable to 
commit atrocities and that it was neces¬ 
sary to forestall this possibility as a hu¬ 
manitarian obligation and also to prevent 
the political damage it would entail. From 
the Defense Minister himself, we know 
that this consideration did not concern 
him in the least." It should have, conclud¬ 
ed the report: "In our view, the Defense 
Minister made a grave mistake when he 
ignored the danger of acts of revenge and 
bloodshed by the Phalangists against the 
population in the refugee camps. These 
blunders constitute nonfulfillment of a 
duty with which [hel was charged." In 
consequence, Sharon should "draw the 
appropriate personal conclusions," />., 
resign or be fired by the Prime Minister. 

The commission was only marginally 
less harsh in dealing with three of the four 
senior military officers involved. It ar¬ 
rived at "grave conclusions" regarding 
"acts and omissions" by Chief of Staff Ei- 
tan, 54, a veteran of all the Israeli wars, 
who was known for his battlefield valor 
and coolness und zr fire. In its description 
of events, the commission noted that after 
the assassination of Gemayel, Eilan had 
predicted in a Cabinet session on Thurs¬ 
day, Sept. 16, that the Phalangists would 
engage in "an eruption I of revenge I . .. 
the likes of which has never been seen" 
and that he had added, "1 can already see 
in their eyes what they are waiting for." 
Nonetheless, said the commission. Eitan 
failed to advise Sharon strongly against 
sending the Phalangists into the camps 
and thus must be viewed as a "partner" to 
the decision. Later, it noted, Eitan failed 
to raise the subject of the Phalangists’ be¬ 
havior at the meeting with Phalangist 
leaders, and allowed the operation to con¬ 
tinue a day longer. His behavior added up 
to "dereliction of duty," the commission 
concluded. But since Eitan is due to retire 
as Chief of Staff in April, the commission 
recommended no punitive action against 
him. 

Another key figure in the case was 
General Yaron, 42, the divisional com¬ 
mander. who had a position on the roof of 
the forward command post during the 



Brigadier General Amos Yaron 

“It should have been clear 
to him that they were kill¬ 
ing women and children. ” 


Phalangists' operation. At about 7 p.m. 
Thursday, only an hour after the Phalan¬ 
gists had entered the area, one of Yaron's 
aides, a Lieut. Elul. overheard a conversa¬ 
tion on the Phalangists' radio. He heard a 
Phalangist officer inside the camp report 
that he had a group of 50 women and chil¬ 
dren in his charge, and ask what he 
should do with them. According to Elul, 
the Phalangist officer in charge of the op¬ 
eration, Hobeika, replied: "This is the last 
time you’re going to ask me a question like 
that. You know exactly what to do." At 
that, said the report, "raucous laughter 
broke out among the Phalangist person¬ 
nel on the roof.” 

Elul understood that the Phalangists 


Major General Yehoshua Saguy 

“The picture .. . is of in¬ 
difference and a conspic¬ 
uous lack of concern .. 



were talking about the murder of women 
and children, and told Yaron what he had 
overheard. Yaron went over to Hobeika 
and spoke with him quietly for five min¬ 
utes, but Elul could not hear what was 
said. An hour later, a Phalangist liaison 
officer reported to Israeli officers, includ¬ 
ing Yaron, that the Phalangists had killed 
large numbers of people inside the camp. 

D espite ihis and other indications 
of mass murder, Yaron failed to 
report the information to his su¬ 
perior, General Drori, that night 
or the following day. Afterward, when ev¬ 
eryone knew about the massacre. Yaron 
told colleagues that “the whole I military I 
system showed insensitivity." He added. 
"I did badly, I admit it." The commission 
agreed. It recommended that Yaron 
should not serve as a field commander for 
at least three years. 

The commission also look a fairly 
strong position against Major General 
Yehoshua Saguy. 49, the director of Israe¬ 
li military intelligence. Saguy had not 
trusted the Phalangists and did not want 
to cooperate with them. But he had been 
overruled by Sharon, who had preferred 
to take the advice of the Mossad, the Is¬ 
raeli civil intelligence agency, which had 
previous dealings of long standing with 
the Phalangists. Saguy testified that he 
was not informed beforehand that the 
Phalangists would be allowed to enter the 
camps. When he learned what had hap¬ 
pened, he did nothing. As he told the 
commission, “So what could I say? ‘Why 
did you send f them I in without asking 
me?' Or should I act insulted? No, I sim¬ 
ply stepped aside in this matter, that's 
all." The commission concluded that he 
had displayed "indifference and a con¬ 
spicuous lack of concern" about the whole 
affair, and recommended that he be re¬ 
lieved of his post. 

On the other hand, the commission 
decided that no action should be taken 
against the head of Mossad (whose identi¬ 
ty ts never disclosed), since he had served 
as the agency's director for only four days 
at the time of the massacre. The commis¬ 
sion also recommended that no action be 
taken against General Drori, who had 
made some effort to get the Phalangists 
out of the camps, even though he had 
failed to “continue with these actions." 

One section of the report, known as 
Appendix B, was not published at all, 
mainly for security reasons. That section 
contains the names of several intelligence 
agents referred to elsewhere in the report. 
Time has learned that it also contains fur¬ 
ther details about Sharon’s visit to the Ge¬ 
mayel family on the day after Bashir Ge- 
mayel's assassination. Sharon reportedly 
told the Gemayels that the Israeli army 
would be moving into West Beirut and 
that he expected the Christian forces to go 
into the Palestinian refugee camps. Sha¬ 
ron also reportedly discussed with the Ge¬ 
mayels the need for the Phalangists to 
take revenge for the assassination of Ba¬ 
shir, but the details of the conversation 
are not known. 
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In what is perhaps the most eloquent 
passage in the report, the commission de¬ 
clared that it could not accept tne argu¬ 
ment, advanced implicitly by some mem¬ 
bers of the Begin government, that Israel 
had no responsibility for deeds perpetrat¬ 
ed outside its borders by members of the 
Christian community against Palestin¬ 
ians. Said the commission: "it should not 
be forgotten that the Jews in various lands 
of exile, and also in the land of Israel 
when it was under foreign rule, suffered 
greatly from pogroms perpetrated by var¬ 
ious hooligans; and the danger of distur¬ 
bances against Jews in various lands, it 
seems evident, has not yet passed. The 
Jewish public's stand has always been 
that the responsibility for such deeds falls 
not only on those who rioted and commit¬ 
ted the atrocities, but also on those who 
were responsible for safety and public or¬ 
der, who could have prevented the distur¬ 
bances and did not fulfil] their obligations 
in this respect.” 

F rom the Arab world there was 
scarcely a word of praise for the 
commission s strong report. The 
Kuwait Times reminded Reagan 
that he had said last fall that "no punish¬ 
ment is enough” for those responsible for 
the massacre and declared: "Call for the 
punishment now, Mr. Reagan. The wit¬ 
ness is yours.” The Jordan Times said the 
purpose of the report was “to protect 
the Israeli version of justice and self- 
righteousness, which has cost us dearly 
in almost every respect.” In Cairo, an 
editor described the report as an attempt 
“to find scapegoats to save the Israeli de¬ 
fense establishment.” In Riyadh, a Saudi 
Arabian official, obviously pleased, re¬ 
marked privately, "Somewhat surprising, 
isn’t it? Of course it didn't go far enough. 
There should have been an international 
tribunal.” 

It was unfortunate that the Arab reac¬ 
tion so demeaned their case. Arabs were 
at a loss to respond cogently to the results 
of the Israeli inquiry precisely because no 
government in the Arab world would 
dream of subjecting itself to the scrutiny 
of an independent commission. Nor 
would any be likely to survive such an in¬ 
vestigation. In Beirut the Lebanese gov¬ 
ernment's own investigation into the mas¬ 
sacre is unlikely to mete out punishment 
(see box), even though the identities of 
many of those responsible for the murders 
must surely be known. Noting Lebanese 
Prime Minister Chafik al Wazzan's com¬ 
ment that the Israeli commission's report 
had "at least uncovered to the world who 
was really responsible,” the Washington 
Post caustically observed: "How conve¬ 
niently he seems to forget who pulled the 
trigger.” In fact, said the Post, the Arab 
leaders like Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation Chairman Yasser Arafat who com¬ 
plained that the Israeli inquiry had not 
been sufficiently tough or far-reaching 
were themselves guilty of chutzpah, the 
. Oddish word for gall. 
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Three Judicious Choices 

A t the center of the judges' bench, hunched over his papers, sat the soft- 
spoken, bespectacled President of Israel's Supreme Court. On his right was a 
scholarly fellow Justice who, with his impassioned manner and shock of black 
hair, cut the panel's most arresting figure; on his left, a trim, mustachioed, usually 
silent retired major general. The three members of the investigative commis¬ 
sion—Yitzhak Kahan, 69, Aharon Barak, 46, and Yona Efrat, 56—are known 
respectively for integrity, independence and intrepidity. They are admired col¬ 
lectively for their dispassionate rectitude. No one had quarreled with their initial 
selection; few quibbled about their final decision. 

The team's tone and agenda were set and its most searching questions asked 
by Kahan, a Justice of the Supreme Court since 1970, celebrated for his scrupu¬ 
lous modesty. The natural choice to head the investigative commission, he de¬ 
murred at first, citing two related cases he was involved in. Yet Kahan brought to 
the task powerful public and private qualifications. He is an authority in all 
branches of the law, noted for the clarity of his written opinions. Kahan is a with¬ 
drawn and deeply religious man: he attends synagogue regularly, eats only ko¬ 
sher food, and conscientiously observes the Sabbath. But in 1981, when the Chief 
Rabbinate tried to stop an archaeological dig in Jerusalem on religious grounds, 
Kahan put science first and helped to give the project the green light. 




Commlislon Members Barak, Kahan and Efrat hear testimony 


As high strung as Kahan is low key, Barak (whose name means lightning in 
Hebrew) was the panel's conscience, its most strident and at times indignant 
voice. An international authority on commercial law, Barak offers a dazzling 
resumd. He was, at 32, Israel's youngest full professor, at 38 its youngest Attorney 
General, and at 42 one of its youngest Supreme Court Justices. He is also, as the 
Jerusalem Post puts it, “a pillar of probity,” a respected champion of individual 
rights, indifferent to rank and impervious to reputation. As Attorney General, in 
1977 he sent to prison the government's nominee for chairman of the Bank of Is¬ 
rael and in 1977 forced the Minister of Finance to withdraw a plan to give amnes¬ 
ty to tax evaders. In April 1977 he prosecuted Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s 
wife Leah for holding U.S. bank accounts, forcing Rabin's departure from office. 
And as Begin's legal adviser, Barak was, wrote Jimmy Carter in his memoirs, “a 
real hero in the Camp David discussions.” 

Efrat, now an energy-industry executive, was the panel's quiet member. But 
when he spoke it was as a man personally acquainted with both military habit 
and Ariel Sharon. In Israel's war of independence, he broke out of the hospital a 
week after being shot in the neck, in order to rejoin his platoon; during the 1967 
war he commanded the audacious Golani Brigade, which seized seemingly unas¬ 
sailable Syrian positions. Since then, he has proved similarly dauntless in inqui¬ 
ries into episodes of possible army misconduct. As a farmer aide to Chief of Staff 
Rafael Eitan, Efrat also hesitated before joining the commission. 

But his reputation for fairness outweighed such qualms. Indeed, there is a 
joke in Israel about an engineer who built a highway. When asked how he had 
made it so straight, he replied, “Simple. I took Yona Efrat to the site and told him 
to lie down.” The engineer could 4 s easily have chosen Kahan or Barak. 
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The commission's investigation was 
probably as thorough and painstaking as 
it could have been under the circum¬ 
stances, and as expected, it produced a 
crisis for the Begin government. At first, it 
seemed likely that the departure of Ariel 
Sharon could be arranged quickly. Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres told Knesset 
colleagues that the report was “unambig¬ 
uous and clear," while the tiny Commu¬ 
nist Party wasted no time in offering a no- 
confidence motion. Amnon Rubinstein, 
head of the left-wing Shinui Party, said it 
would be “absurd" for the government to 
remain in power. But within the Likud co¬ 
alition, many of Begin s supporters, in¬ 
cluding leaders of the ultraorthodox Agu- 
dat Israel and the Tehiya Party, urged 
Begin and Sharon not to resign. At a two- 
hour Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, Fi¬ 
nance Minister Yoram Aridor asked 
Sharon whether he intended to resign. 
Retorted Sharon: “It’s not up to me. The 
Prime Minister will have to do it." Begin 
then declared: “I will not lire a minister in 
this Cabinet." 
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A n hour before the Wednesday 
meeting. Begin conferred briefly 
with U.S. Special Envoy Philip 
Habib, who had returned once 
more to try to help arrange a foreign- 
troop withdrawal from Lebanon. By now 
it was clear that Sharon was trying to 
tough it out. He left the Cabinet meeting 
to preside over a huge cocktail party in 
Tel Aviv for the visiting Defense Minister 
of Zaire, a country that Israel is presently 
wooing. As he entered the Tel Aviv Hil¬ 
ton, Sharon was greeted by shouts of 
“Arik, we are with you. We want Shar¬ 
on!" Among the 500 guests were scores of 
Sharon loyalists who had been invited at 
the last moment to give rousing evidence 
of the minister's continuing popularity . 

A perplexed Begin remarked to aides 
Wednesday morning, “We've known 
worse crises." Nonetheless, the Prime 
Minister looked tired and bothered. A 
colleague explained: “He is in a dilemma. 
He respects the judges and the judicial 
system. Yet he doesn’t want to fire Shar¬ 
on. He doesn't want to be the man to 
do it." When asked why Begin found this 
so difficult, the minister replied: “He 
respects a good soldier. And to him, Arik 
Sharon is a good soldier." Anothei expla¬ 
nation is that Begin the politician did 
not want to alienate Sharon or his cons¬ 
tituency any more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, much of the military es¬ 
tablishment was furious over the extent to 
which it had been blamed for the debacle 
in Beirut. Eitan had originally planned to 
resign early last week, but he changed his 
mind when he realized Sharon was stall¬ 
ing. So Eitan stayed on, hoping to per¬ 
suade the Cabinet to appoint the candi¬ 
date of his choice, Major General Avigdor 
Ben-Gal, as the new Chief of Staff. Offi¬ 
cers of the military intelligence branch, 
Aman, were particularly bitter, believing 
that they were being asked to pay the 
price of the Mossad’s mistakes in dealing 








Supporters of Begin and Sharon hold a rally outside the Prime Minister’s office In Jerusalem 

with the Phalangists. As one ranking < */ 

Aman officer put it, “No matter what * 
happens, we take the blame," Few mili¬ 
tary men were moved by Sharon’s at¬ 
tempt to come to the defense of the gener¬ 
als who had been criticized in the report . , 

by publicly praising them. They noted * 

that he has not spoken with either Eitan 
or Saguy for months. Said a general who 
commanded a division in Lebanon last 
year: “It doesn't mean much that he is 
now playing the game of the army’s great 
protector." 

The showdown came at the Thursday 
night Cabinet meeting. Outside, a demon¬ 
stration by Sharon supporters, shouting 
“Arik Sharon, king of Israel," was fol¬ 
lowed by the Peace Now demonstration, 
and then by the fatal hand-grenade explo¬ 
sion. Inside, the Cabinet members were 
engaged in furious debate. At one point, 
when Sharon expressed his opposition to 
the report. Attorney General Yitzhak Za¬ 
mir snapped- “You’re still not a legal ex¬ 
pert." Another time, when he failed to 
gain the support he needed for a delaying 
tactic, Sharon shouted: “What do you 
want to do, chop off my head 9 O.K., chop 
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Not far from the place where a grenade was to explode later, protesters call on Sharon to realgn 

Hopes were expressed that the debate would not lead to destruction of the Third Temple. 
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it off! Do you think the larmy] officers are 
hostages?” Interrupted Begin: “Why do 
you talk like that?" Another minister 
chimed in: “Don't talk that way. Lower 
your voice." 

When the vote on whether to accept 
the commission's report was finally taken. 
Sharon did not have the support of a sin¬ 
gle colleague. Begin was one*of the 16 who 
voted for adoption of the massacre report. 
Trying to be kind, Begin told Sharon. 
“You still have some time to think. Today 
wc only took a general decision, and it's 
good to think things over." 

L ater the Prime Minister embraced 
Sharon, saying. “You are young. 
You still have much to do " The 
Defense Minister responded, “We 
will remain friends." Sharon subsequently 
reinforced the impression that he would 
go into retirement by saying that there 
was much work to be done on his farm in 
central Israel. 

Next day. however, it was learned 
that some kind of compromise had been 
worked out in the Cabinet. Soon after 
Sharon called Begin to say that he would 
be bidding goodbye to his friends in the 
Defense Ministry and the army on Mon¬ 
day, an aide to the Prime Minister dis¬ 
closed that Sharon would probably re¬ 
main in the Cabinet. Sharon then 
corroborated the report, explaining: 
“There was a reshuffle of portfolios, and 
that's the end of the problem. I am still in 
the Cabinet. Begin did not fire me." There 
were reports that, as a Minister Without 
Portfolio, he would serve as Begin's chief 
security adviser and as a member of the 
security committee and the committee 
dealing with the Lebanese negotiations. If 
that happens. Sharon may remain an in¬ 
fluential if embittered member of Begin's 
inner circle. He told associates late last 
week that he felt he had been let down by 
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Sharon was furious over the delay . 


Elusive Truth 

O n the day after he was inaugurated 
lastSeptember, Lebanese President 
Amin Gemayel ordered Assad Ger- 
manos, chief prosecutor of the country’s 
military tribunal, to conduct an investi¬ 
gation of the Beirut massacre and to re¬ 
port his findings directly to him. Ge¬ 
mayel told Germanos, “We want all the 
truth, not 50% or anything less than all 
the truth. Our nation’s honor is at stake, 
so you must do everything, even the 
impossible." 

Unlike Israel, 

Lebanon has only re¬ 
cently emerged from 
a civil war and is 
deeply riven by politi¬ 
cal strife. At the time 
of Gemayel’s request, 

Germanos' office was 
still in ruins from the 
crossfire in Beirut. 

Germanos has also 
been hampered by 
the need to carry on 
his regular duties, which included try¬ 
ing 6,752 cases last fall. 

Germanos and his aides have taken 
testimony from more than 100 witness¬ 
es, including senior officials of the 
Phalangist forces that are widely be¬ 
lieved to have committed the atrocities. 
Aware of the dangers his investigation 
poses, Germanos refuses to divulge the 
names of his staff. As for himself, he 
says, “If I worried about being killed, I 
would change jobs." 

It is uncertain what Gemayel will 
do with the report once Germanos de¬ 
livers it to him. The Phalangist militia¬ 
men still make up the most powerful 
Lebanese military force, and they oper¬ 
ate as a law unto themselves. Ge- 
mayel’s relationship with them is 
strained, and they have the power to 
disrupt his government. 

Many Lebanese are also frankly 
cynical about an investigation into a 
single massacre, however tragic it was. 
The 1975-76 civil war in Lebanon took 
100,000 lives, and killings are still com¬ 
mitted with impunity every day. People 
reason that it is both unrealistic and un¬ 
wise to expect that justice will be done, 
since there has been no justice in Leba¬ 
non for so long a time. Many Lebanese 
Christians and Muslims agree that it is 
more important for Gemayel to disarm 
the Phalangist militia and work toward 
national reconciliation than to try and 
bring to justice those responsible for the 
Palestinian massacres. Gemayel may 
want a thorough investigation, but to get 
it he is not likely to prejudice a complex 
political process that may determine 
the survival of Lebanon as a nation* 


both Begin and Shamir. He said he was 
“disappointed in the Old Man" for not 
helping him more strenuously, but he was 
furious with the Foreign Minister for not 
returning from Europe more quickly to 
render support. 

Begin is expected to hold the Defense 
portfolio himself for about a month, after 
which it is likely to go to Arens. A tough 
and occasionally abrasive diplomat, 
Arens is also an aeronautical engineer 
who keeps on his embassy desk the mod¬ 
els of planes he has helped design, includ¬ 
ing the Kfir jet fighter. Born in Lithuania 
in 1925. he emigrated to the U.S. at the 
beginning of World War 11. Later he 
served two years in the U.S. Army and 
studied aeronautical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1948 he emigrated to Israel, where he 
joined the Frgun Zvai Leumi and met 
Menachem Begin. In 1980, while he was 
serving as a right-wing legislator who had 
opposed the peace treaty with Egypt, 
Arens turned down the chance to become 
Ezer Weizman’s successor as Defense 
Minister, apparently because he did not 
want to be in charge of the dismantling of 
Israeli settlements in the Sinai 

On Friday, at about the time Ariel 
Sharon was telling an audience in Tel 
Aviv that “the mark of Cain" had been 
planted on his forehead by the week’s 
events, several thousand Israelis attended 
the funeral, in the port city of Haifa, of 
Emil Eliyahu Greenzweig, 33, the victim 
of the grenade attack of the previous eve¬ 
ning. Professor Elkana Yehuda spoke of 
Greenzweig, who had recently received a 
master's degree in philosophy and mathe¬ 
matics from Hebrew University, as “a 
symbol of love and tolerance." Yehuda 
expressed his hope that the current na¬ 
tional debate would not lead to “the de¬ 
struction of the Third Temple," a term 
that Israelis sometimes use for their 35- 
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He may be offered the job again. 
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George Schaller’s Rolex is superbly equipped 

to survive. 


The destruction of natural 
habitats and extermination of 
species are irrevocably chang¬ 
ing the nature of life on earth. 

Thousands of plants and 
animal species are currently 
threatened with extinction be¬ 
cause of the ravages of man. 

George Schaller, Director of 
the New York Zoological Soci¬ 
ety Animal Research and Con¬ 
servation Centre, has dedicated 
himself to halting and even 
reversing this sad and thought¬ 
less destruction. 

Schaller and his colleagues 
spend much of their lives in 
some of the most rugged and 
inhospitable places on earth to 
study these species in their 
habitat. 

The Zaire Mountain Gorilla, 
the Indian Tiger, the Snow Leopard of the 
Himalayas, and the Brazilian Jaguar are some of the 
endangered animals which have come under 
Schaller s close scrutiny 

The results of such studies are presented to 
local governments and are then used as a basis for 
realistic conservation measures. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to Schaller that 
his Centre has been responsible for helping to 
create and establish nearly fifty national parks and 
reserves around the world. 


At present, Schaller is in¬ 
volved in what may be the 
biggest ecological challenge in 
his life. 

In collaboration with a team 
of Chinese scientists in the 
Sichuan Province, he is working 
to save the Giant Panda from 
extinction. 

“By saving the panda, we do 
more than preserve a species, 
for we also express a loyalty to 
the earth, which... is the only 
home we shall ever know,” says 
Schaller. 

It is estimated that now only 
1,000 Pandas still survive in 
the wild. 

So Schaller and his Chinese 
colleagues know that they must 
find answers quickly And as 
always, time is of the essence. 
For Schaller, that time is measured by Rolex. 
“My watch must be absolutely reliable,” says 
Schaller. “When I’m in the wilderness for months or 
years, I must have a watch which is totally reliable 
. . . because it is vital that animal observations are 
recorded accurately 

“My Rolex has never let me down, even in the 
extremes of climates and adverse conditions.” 

George Schaller is doing all he can to help the 
animals of this planet survive. .Hr. 

His Rolex needs n<) help at all. W 




Pictured: The Rolex Datejust Chronometer. Available in 18 ct. gold, steel and gold combination or stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 






“I am amazed at their ability 
to make each passenger feel special.” 

This is an authentic passenger statement 
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year-old state Later, when Chief Rabbi 
Shlomo Goren told the gathering, “Our 
hands did not shed this blood," a Haifa 
man, Meir Gabai, shouted at him, “You 
shed this blood’" and others in the 
crowd called out, “Begin is responsible’" 
At that point, Olga Green/weig, the vic¬ 
tim's mother, got up and asked that ev¬ 
eryone stop the shouting She also 
asked the Chief Rabbi to please stop 
Emil Greenzweig, a reserve paratroop 
officer who had fought in the 1967 
war, the 1969-70 war of attrition, 
the 1973 war and the war in Lebanon, 
was then buried near the grave of his 
father 

If the withdrawal from Lebanon were 


under way, it might be said that last 
week's soul searching marked an ending 
of sorts to the most unpopular war m Is¬ 
rael's history The Israeli army, however, 
remains firmly in place The troop-with¬ 
drawal talks remain deadlocked, and re¬ 
lations with the Reagan Administration 
are as strained as they have ever been 
Nor is it clear whether the mere trans¬ 
fer from one Cabinet post to anothei 
of Ariel Sharon is an appropriate le- 
sponse to the recommendations of a com¬ 
mission that was investigating a tetnble 
crime 

Presumably Menachem Begin has 
been somewhat weakened by the report 
and by the events of the past eight months 


But so far he has managed to hold his gov¬ 
ernment together With the support of Is¬ 
rael's growing population of Sephardic 
Jews, who favoi his aggressive policies. 
Begin remains the odds-on candidate to 
win the next elections, whenever they may 
be He could retire, of course, but driven as 
he is by the obsession that the West Bank 
must forever be part of the land of Israel, 
he is reluctant to trust the “divine prom¬ 
ise" to other hands The commission's re¬ 
port may have precipitated a “political 
earthquake" in Israel, but the extent of the 
aftershocks will not be known for a long 
time — By William £. Smith. 

Reported by Harry Kelly and Robert Slater/ 
Jerusalem 



A faded black flag forlornly marks the mass grave at Shatlla 


“I Cannot Think Too Much” 

Among tke first foreign newsmen to enter the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Sabra and Shatiia after September's massa¬ 
cre was TIME Correspondent Roberto Suro. Last week , after 
the Israeli commission published its findings, Suro paid a re¬ 
turn visit His report' 

A few faded ribbons entangled with wilted leaves and a 
tom flag, once black but now faded to a blotchy purple, 
are the only mementos left at the mass grave site inside the 
entrance to Shatlla camp. Children on their way home from 
school skip across the weed-covered burial ground, looking 
for bits of refuse that can serve as toys. They seem ignorant 
or uncaring of the fact that beneath their feet lie the bodies of 
some 200 of the estimated 700 people slaughtered during 
those 38 grim hours last fell. 

The grave site goes untended, but for those who were 
present at the time of the massacre it still has an inescapable 
presence. “1 always think of those days,** says a middle-aged 
Palestinian man who lost his wife and five children in the 
killings. “But 1 cannot think too much.** The man has a piece 
of shrapnel in his skull and another in his leg from the bombs 
that exploded during the siege of Beirut. He now tends a 
small clothing store with his sole surviving relative, his fa¬ 
ther. Says the son: “When 1 think of the killings, 1 am afraid 
that it could happen again. If I remember too much, I want 
to leave here But where to go?’* 

Many of the physical wounds left on the camps by the 
siege and the slaughter remain unmended. In (he final stages 
of the massacre, Ptoatetigtst militiamen ran bulldozers into 
homes with the dual aim of destroying shelters and burying 


victims in the rubble. On the main street running through 
Shatiia, a demolished house is a tangle of rusting steel sup¬ 
ports. Remnants of clothing are caught in the twisted red 
bars, so that the rubble looks like a nightmarish clothes clos¬ 
et. The second story of another house is exposed where a wall 
was ripped away. On the upper floor a drinking glass still sits 
on a ledge above a washbasin, exactly where it was left on 
that fatefUl Thursday 

Reconstruction in the camps lags far behind the rebuild¬ 
ing in the rest of Beirut. Residents of Shatiia can get water 
only from a single pipe sticking out of the ground on the 
main road outside the camp. At an intersection where some 
residents put up a defense against attacking militiamen, a 
bomb crater is filled with old auto tires and a rusted tank 
trap. Raw sewage oozes up to create a black slick on the 
muddy rain water that covers the street. The major excep¬ 
tion to the aura of neglect is a small corner of Shatiia that is 
under the care of a United Nations relief agency. Elsewhere, 
Norwegian and Austrian relief workers have supplied mate¬ 
rials to residents for rebuilding their homes and opened a 
clinic and a kindergarten on the site of similar facilities for¬ 
merly operated by one of the more militant Palestine libera¬ 
tion Organization groups. 

Before the massacre, both Sabra and Shatiia were hives 
of cottage industry. The clang of metal against metal still 
rings from some of the small automobile repair shops, but be¬ 
hind the din there is a kind of lethargy. Women and children 
abound, but there are few males of working; age to be seen in 
either camp. Many of the men were killed in the massacre. 
The male Palestinian fighters who survived left the country 
in the evacuation following the Beirut siege. Since then, the 
Lebanese army and security forces have conducted roundups 
of suspected P.L.O. members, criminals and others beloved 
to be in Lebanon illegally. The roundups have contributed to 
the fear and insecurity that still linger in the camps. 

Publication of the Israeli commission report last week 
brought little joy or satisfaction to the residents of Sabra and 
Shatiia. Said a Lebanese woman who lost several cousins 
and neighbors in the slaughter “It is not enough for Israeli 
officials to lose their jobs. They should hang, or they should 
be made to die like dogs the way people were killed here.” 
Others were less vengeful, but equally cynical. Said a young 
Palestinian woman who plans to leave Lebanon: “The Israe* 
li judges did not tell half the truth. They Just said enough to 
try to convince the world that they ate honest people ,* 7 But 
the feeling of meat camp residents was probably mflected by 
a Lebanese mother who declared, “What do I cate about the 
Israelis, It was Arab people, Lebanese, who canon here to 
kill/* The woman held out her hands, palms upward, and 
said in Arabic, “My hands me empty,** meaning **I 
can do nothing about it” That described the fide of Sabra 

Watii, faff September, w* tt remain* y, bit of the 
camp, today. 
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A S adly Deteriorating Relat io nship 

Conflicting goals continue to strain U.S.-Israeli ties 


Israel's preoccupation 
with its domestic mael¬ 
strom has momentarily 
turned attention away 
from another topic that 
has been consuming the 
country's passions and en¬ 
ergy: the ever growing rift between Jeru¬ 
salem and Washington. U.S. Special En¬ 
voy Philip Habib discovered for himself 
Iasi week just how absorbed Prime Minis¬ 
ter Menachem Begin was in his own trou¬ 
bles When the peripatetic troubleshooter 
showed up in Israel to discuss a new U.S. 
plan for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon, Begin found only 45 min¬ 
utes for him. Said an Israeli official: 
“Nothing of substance came up at the 
meeting." 

The silence was deceptive because the 
repot l on the Beirut massacre and Ariel 
Sharon's subsequent resignation as De¬ 
fense Minister may have a profound ef¬ 
fect, for better or for worse, on U.S.- 
Israeli relations. At slake is not only 
Washington's attempt to break the dead¬ 
lock over the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon, but also the far broader 
objective, set out in Reagan's peace initia¬ 
tive last September, of solving the Pales¬ 
tinian problem by linking the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip to 
Jordan. 

The commission's report was pub¬ 
lished as relations between the U.S. and 
Israel sank to one of their lowest points in 
a quarter-century.* From the President’s 
anger over the siege of Beirut last summer 
to Begins curt rejection of Reagan's 
peace plan to the stalemate over the Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal from Lebanon, every¬ 
thing has seemed to conspire to heighten 
tensions and deepen distrust. Perhaps the 
simplest and most basic example: the 
more President Reagan expressed h»s dis¬ 
approval of new settlements in the West 
Bank, the faster the Israelis built them. 
Says a senior Administration official: 
"There is questioning on high as to 
whether we and the Israelis really do 
share fundamental goals in the Middle 
East.” 

Indeed, only 15 hours before the com¬ 
mission released its findings last week. 
Reagan had taken the unusual step of 
criticizing Israel for stalling in the negoti¬ 
ations over a withdrawal from Lebanon. 
“Israel is delaying unnecessarily,” the 
President told a group of television news¬ 
men. “For them not to leave now puts 

* Relations reached their lowest ebb during the Ei¬ 
senhower Administration, when Israeli forces, to¬ 
gether with British and French troops, invaded 
Egypt in October 1956 after Nasser nationalized the 
Sue/ ( anil. The British and French pulled out after 
two months, but the Israelis stubbornly remained. 
,£Mituwer castigated Israel on naiionai TV in Feb- 
1 tSpliy 1957 and privately threatened sanctions Two 
, tyi&jfcs later (he Israelis departed 


them technically in the position of an oc¬ 
cupying force." 

The Pentagon added more fuel to the 
fire last week when Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger flatly rejected Israel’s 
terms for sharing military intelligence 
gleaned by Israel in its Lebanese victory. 
Weinberger's decision to speak out just as 
the Israeli Cabinet was meeting to discuss 
the massacre-investigation report pre¬ 
sumably was no coincidence. It was his 
way of saying that the Pentagon prefers 
not to deal with Ariel Sharon. 

The most immediate source of friction 
between the two countries, which have so 
long been proud of their “special relation- 


Lebanese President Amin Gemayel, the 
Reagan Administration says that such 
conditions would both alienate potential 
allies of Lebanon, such as Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, and make a mockery of the 
country’s supposed sovereignty. 

Israel, ironically, has rarely had a bet¬ 
ter friend in the Oval Office than Ronald 
Reagan. During his first year as Presi¬ 
dent, Reagan rarely wavered in his sup¬ 
port for Israel, even in the aftermath of its 
bombing raid on an Iraqi reactor in June 
1981. But then, slowly, tensions began to 
build, and U.S. officials pin much of the 
blame on Defense Minister Sharon. In the 
months immediately after his appoint¬ 
ment in August 1981, Sharon had nothing 
but praise for America. He signed a 
“Memorandum of Understanding” with 
his U.S. counterpart, Caspar Weinberger, 
that called for closer strategic ties be¬ 
tween the two countries. At a meeting 


ship,” is the stalemated troop-withdrawal | with Israeli military commanders in Tel 



Reagan and Begin conferring in the Oval Office Hi June 1982 

Israel, ironically, never had a better friend in the White House. 


talks between Israel and Lebanon, now in 
their eighth frustrating week. Simply put, 
the U.S. considers the Israeli presence il¬ 
legal and suspects that Jerusalem is seek¬ 
ing a permanent role in its neighbor's af¬ 
fairs. Begin's strategy, in the U.S. view, 
may be to stall on a withdrawal from Leb¬ 
anon long enough to ensure, in part 
through the furious pace of settlement 
building, that Reagan's peace plan for 
the West Bank has no realistic chance of 


I srael argues that unless it can obtain 
certain security guarantees, a with¬ 
drawal of its 30,000 troops in Lebanon 
would invite the return of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and thus the re¬ 
newed cross-border shelling of towns in 
northern Israel. As a result, the Begin 
government has been insisting on a state¬ 
ment ending the state of war between the 
two countries, open borders, and a residu¬ 
al force of Israeli soldiers stationed at 
three patrol bases in Lebanon. Siding with 


Aviv, he boasted. “They told me at the 
Pentagon that Israel saves the U.S. from 
building and keeping another 20 aircraft 
carriers in the Mediterranean.” 

The turning point came with the inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon last June. As early as last 
February, according to Israeli officials, 
Sharon had briefed the Administration on 
its military plan, but Reagan objected vig¬ 
orously. Then, over the summer, Reagan 
became increasingly angry as Begin and 
Sharon escalated their public goals from 
the initial aim of wiping out P.L.O. guer¬ 
rillas in a 25-mile strip along Israel’s 
northern border. Time and again, the ■ 
President’s advisers believe, Israeli offi¬ 
cials deceived or lied outright to the U.S. 

Once in mid-August, Reagan called 
Begin to express his “outrage” about the 
latest heavy bombardment of West Bei¬ 
rut, but Begin assured him that the raids 
had stopped. A few minutes later, the 
President learned from Habib that bombs 
were still falling on the besieged city, so 
Reagan called the Israeli Prime Minister 
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back. Yet not until nightfall did the Israe¬ 
lis stop bombing Beirut. ‘The bad blood 
of that day will never disappear/* admits 
an Israeli Defense Ministry official. “It 
will always remain as a barrier between 
Begin and Reagan." 

Since then the friendship has suffered 
further strains. Begin defiantly and hasti¬ 
ly rejected Reagan's peace plan last Sep¬ 
tember. He totally ignored the President’s 
request for a freeze on West Bank settle¬ 
ments, and only four days later conspicu¬ 
ously gave the O.K. for eight new settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories. What 
especially infuriated U.S. officials was Is¬ 
rael’s entry into West Beirut after the as¬ 
sassination of Lebanese President Bashir 
Gemayel. The move broke a pledge made 
to Washington, and created the condi¬ 
tions in which Sharon and his command¬ 
ers could be held indirectly accountable 
for the Beirut massacre that began one 
day later. 

Recent weeks have brought a series of 
minor brushes as Israeli units tried to pass 
U.S. Marine checkpoints outside Beirut 
and were turned back; in the ugliest inci¬ 
dent so far, a Marine captain brandished 
a pistol and turned away a trio of Israeli 
tanks. U.S. officials are convinced that the 
tank ploy was a deliberate act of provoca¬ 
tion and that Sharon was behind it. Said a 
U.S. official: “Someone was trying to 
make some points." 

Just how testy Sharon could be was 
perhaps best illustrated by his relation¬ 
ship with U.S. military officials. After 
some diplomatic skirmishing with the Is¬ 
raeli Defense Minister, Weinberger last 
November dispatched Andrew Marshall, 
the Pentagon's chief intelligence analyst, 
to Israel to seek a full report on how U.S. 
and Israeli weapons systems had per¬ 
formed during the invasion of Lebanon. 
Sharon demanded that the U.S. not trans¬ 
mit any of the information given by Israel 
to any ally, including NATO countries, 
without specific permission from Jerusa¬ 
lem. Moreover, it the data led to the de¬ 
velopment of any new U.S. defense sys¬ 
tems, Israel would share in their 
production as well as the profits. Finally, 
Sharon demanded full details on certain 
existing American weapons, including 
advanced communications gear. 

The Pentagon rejected Sharon’s de¬ 
mands, briskly informing him that the ex¬ 
change of military data could be handled 
under one of the 27 existing agreements of 
cooperation between the U.S. and Israel. 
Officials pointedly noted that the British 
had willingly shared all their military 
data gathered during the Falklands war. 

Israeli officials blame the U.S. for the 
deteriorating relationship. Washington, 
they argue, may think it is only advocat¬ 
ing compromise, but in fact the U.S. is 
asking Israel to trade away its security. 
Jerusalem insists that it is the Arab na¬ 
tions, especially Jordan and Saudi Arabia, 
that are the stumbling blocks in any nego¬ 
tiations in the Middle East and that the 
U.S. should stop hectoring Israel and start 
pressuring the Arabs. Israeli officials also 
complain that Washington sometimes 



Weinberger: Israel's nemesis In Washington 


sends mixed signals; they contend, for ex¬ 
ample, that last year some Administra¬ 
tion officials, notably former Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, seemed to indicate 
that they would not mind if the Israelis 
crushed the P.L O. in Lebanon. On a per¬ 
sonal level, Israeli officials distrust Wein¬ 
berger and feel that he consistently tilts 
toward the Arabs. 

Administration officials privately ex¬ 
pressed the hope last week that with Shar¬ 
on out of the Defense Ministiy, Begin 
would prove more flexible on both the 
troop-withdrawal talks and the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. "Sharon was the 
most serious obstacle to everything this 
government has been attempting to do,” 



U-S . Marbles on patrol In Beirut _ 

Suddenly . ugly flare-ups with Israelis. 


said a Government expert on Middle East 
affairs. “He had his own agenda, his own 
foreign policy.” From Washington’s view¬ 
point. it would also be best if Begin did not 
call elections in the foreseeable future be¬ 
cause an interim government would prob¬ 
ably only mark time, and thus precious 
months for negotiation would be lost. If, as 
is widely expected. Begin then won the 
election handily, he would be emboldened 
further to resist U.S. pressures. 

T o a large extent, the U.S. Jewish com¬ 
munity’s misgivings expressed last fall 
about Begin’s policies are now gone. 
American Jewish leaders were nearly 
unanimous in calling for Sharon's remov¬ 
al in the wake of the massacre commis¬ 
sion’s report, but they also stressed that 
his departure should not lead to a change 
in Israeli policies on Lebanon or the West 
Bank. Said Howard Squadron, president 
of the American Jewish Congress: “It 
doesn’t make a particle of difference.” 

The U.S. has few means at its disposal 
to pressure the Begin government. Any 
threats to cut foreign aid to Jerusalem 
would not only infuriate Begin and hard¬ 
en his position, but would be almost im¬ 
possible to carry out. Capitol Hill is highly 
susceptible to Israeli lobbying efforts, no 
matter what Begin does; two months ago. 
Congress voted $200 million more in aid 
for Israel in fiscal 1983 than Reagan had 
requested. Still, the U.S. appears at least 
to be contemplating putting some new 
pressure on Israel. By describing the Is¬ 
raelis last week as an “occupying force” in 
Lebanon, Reagan was making an oblique 
reference to the Mutual Defense Assis¬ 
tance Agreement, which prohibits the use 
of U.S.-supplied weapons in offensive op¬ 
erations. The fact that he decided to drop 
the hint at all shows just how impatient 
the President has become. 

If Reagan and Habib push hard, the 
Administration will probably be able to 
forge an agreement on Lebanon over the 
next few months. Israeli reasons for re¬ 
maining there diminish daily. The occu¬ 
pation is not politically popular at home, 
the casualty list is growing, however 
slightly, and the cost—both economic and 
moral—is high. But when Reagan presses 
for his peace plan, tempers are sure to 
flare again. 

Even a different government in Jeru¬ 
salem would probably bring a change in 
tone rather than substance. The acrimony 
and strains of the Begin years have tended 
to mask a painful truth: the long-term in¬ 
terests and goals of the U.S. and Israel of¬ 
ten diverge and sometimes clash directly. 
That does not mean that compromises 
cannot be explored or accords worked 
out. What it does mean is that the con¬ 
flicting objectives make it incumbent 
upon both countries to be especially scru¬ 
pulous about maintaining ties and to 
strive harder to understand each other. 
That has not been the case over the past 
two years, and both the U.S. and Israel 
have suffered as a result. — By James Kelly . 
Reported by David Halevy/Jerusalem and 
Gregory H. Wlenynskl/Waahlngton 
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ESSAY 


The Commission Report: The Law of the Mind 


* 5 * 007 *^ 


Israeli Cabinet’s overwhelming acceptance 
of the report of the commission inquiring into the 
Beirut massacre will prove important to Israel's 
well-being, but the power of the report goes be¬ 
yond Israel. Whether or not they meant to, the 
commissioners produced a philosophical docu¬ 
ment, an expression of moral thought. What the 
report says, quietly, within its recommendations and explana¬ 
tions, is that there is a truth in human actions both detectable 
and accountable without confessions or irrefutable evidence—a 
secret truth—and that in the eyes of both common justice and 
common sense, this truth has no place to hide. 

This idea comes to light in the report's basic principle of “in¬ 
direct responsibility," an old principle, needing little clarifica¬ 
tion. What the Israeli commission called indirect responsibility, 
Thomas Aquinas deemed the sin of omission, and the concept 
antedates Aquinas in the Old Testament prophets. In domestic 
law it goes by the name of negligence. The application is famil¬ 
iar: by doing nothing to prevent a wrongful act, in spite of having 
the power to do so, one shares a portion of the blame. It may go 
further. If one sets into motion a train of 
events that lead to a calamity, however cir- 
cuitously. he may be culpable as well, the 
absence of intention being merely a detail. 

One of the side virtues of the commis- ^^9 
sion’s work is that it elevates the principle 
of indirect responsibility to international 
cognizance. The jurists at the Nuremberg 
trials went to great lengths to cite positive 
acts, “crimes against humanity." No one 
was charged with just standing by. The dif- 
ference in the Israeli report (apart from its 
not being a court verdict) is that at Nurem- 
berg a victor was judging a fallen enemy. MH 
whereas here the accused were called to ac¬ 
count by their own people. 

But the fundamental force of the report rests not in its appli¬ 
cation of indirect responsibility, nor in the explosive political 
context in which it struck a match. Rather its value is that it 
makes use of a kind of truth that is ordinarily the preserve of psy¬ 
chologists and clergymen. More than that, it claims for this truth 
equal weight and status with objectively provable reality. The 
commissioners record that witnesses characterized the massacre 
as “a disaster which no one had imagined and which could not 
have been—or, at all events, need not have been—foreseen." 
They then make this extraordinary announcement: “We are not 
prepared to attach any importance to these statements." When 
one says something like that, he can mean only two things. First, 
I do not believe your account of the circumstances. Second, I 
know, or strongly suspect, what really occurred. 

To make such a claim takes nerve, to say the least. To Sharon 
and the others the report plainly says: You are indirectly responsi¬ 
ble for Sabra and Shatila because you “should have felt apprehen¬ 
sion," you should have “takelnl the danger into account”; you 
“were obligated to foresee as probable" the carnage that ensued. 

But what does it actually mean when one finds somebody re¬ 
sponsible for an act because he should have known what would 
happen? He is not imputing stupidity; the person would probably 
be let off the hook for merely behaving stupidly. Is he implying 
gross incompetence or a shallow carelessness? Perhaps, but these 
contentions, too. lessen the degree of personal culpability. No, 
when someone in authority is told that he ought to have anticipat¬ 
ed a disaster, it means that the grand total of his professional expe¬ 
rience and knowledge demanded, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
MfeMtavc differently than he did. Indeed, it is also beyond reason- 


Ci 


able doubt that he merely forgot or tossed aside all that profession¬ 
al experience and knowledge when he neglected to act. Thus, 
“You should have known," in certain circumstances, becomes a 
way of elegantly telling someone he’s a liar, a liar more to himself 
than to others, possibly, but a liar nonetheless. 

What this says about human nature is that one cannot escape 
his own knowledge; he cannot be baptized innocent on a mo¬ 
ment’s notice; nor may he be born again whenever difficulties 
make rebirth convenient. What this says about the comprehen¬ 
siveness of reality is more far-reaching. “We are not prepared to 
attach any importance to these statements lof self-exoneration!," 
wrote the commissioners, adding, “and not necessarily due to the 
fact that this evaluation was refuted by reality"—that is, by the 
reality of the massacre. In other words, the commission saw an¬ 
other, deeper reality in the works, ihe reality of the silent connec¬ 
tions the mind makes between experience and reason. These con¬ 
nections. they held, had to be made, claims of what “no one had 
imagined" notwithstanding. 

In fact, the sphere of the report is unapologetically the real 
world. To those under investigation the commission was, in effect, 
putting the question “Who aie you kid- 
ding?" And the question was not wholly rhe- 
torical. In matters of guilt and innocence the 
K 1 9 gray area is often the largest, and this is the 
l area judicial bodies are usually loath to en- 

ter. Yet this commission claimed the lerrito- 
ry. Where the report might easily have 
shrugged away the problem of blame, assert- 
ing that these matters of moral choice are so 
^^^9 private no one can plumb them, it said in- 
stead these are private areas of conscience 
that everyone both understands and experi- 
enccs, and it is only common sense to ac- 
m knowledge their existence and to mention 
what goes on there. The commissioners en¬ 
hanced the concept of moral responsibility by applying reality to 
it, a shadowy part of reality certainly, but no less real than shad¬ 
ows. One may even deal in shadows of doubt. 

I n one sense such an attitude is terribly intrusive. 1 n a court of law, 
it would be profoundly dangerous to convict and punish some¬ 
one with “You knew better, and we know you knew better." Here 
the idea is not only unintrusive; it is almost sympathetic—not for¬ 
giving of the minds that recognized the danger, however dimly, 
and did nothing, but at least acknowledging that such things do 
happen. Without swirling around the mind's' arious tides of self- 
delusion, the report implied, by way of accusation, that self-delu¬ 
sion, even the most destructive, is recognizable. This gives no con¬ 
solation to the perpetrators, but it may benefit the rest of us, whose 
crimes of negligence may be minor but no less effective. 

One of the lasting benefits of the Nuremberg trials, despite the 
continuing controversy that surrounds them, was establishing in 
the public consciousness that '‘just following orders" is no excuse 
for crimes. Here, though the crime is considerably smaller, the 
value of the report is similar. Both adjudications affirm and ex¬ 
pand the notion of what is real in the work}- Gunfire is real, and so 
are thoughts. The wisdom of the commission in making this point 
the way it did is that Israelis may grasp it best of all. The report 
notes sharply that Jews are especially and painfully familiar with 
both the principle of indirect responsibility and how it works, 
since they have so often watched the world stand by while they 
were slaughtered in the streets and hated in the mind. The mind. 
The report is about the treacherous and devious mind. And it says 
as clearly as it may ever be said that we know what we know, and 
what we know, we act on—or do not. — By Roger Romenbhrtt 
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EL SALVADOR 

New Skirmishe s 

The political front heats up 


A s weary U.S. diplomats know all too 
well, the protracted civil war in El 
Salvador is as much a psychological 
struggle as a military one. in military 
terms, the war last week remained at a 
stalemate. On other fronts, however, the 
struggle is definitely heating up. Two of 
the skirmishes: 

► At El Salvador's Comalapa Interna¬ 
tional Airport, smiles and warm hand¬ 
shakes were the only weapons on display 
last week, as U.S. Ambassador to El Sal¬ 
vador Deane Hinton and a swarm of local 
dignitaries turned out to welcome U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations Jeane 
Kirkpatrick on the fourth stop of a five- 
nation Latin American tour. On her ar¬ 
rival, Kirkpatrick declared that the 
Marxist guerrillas in El Salvador are “not 
winning anything." The Salvadorans had 
a message of their own for Kirkpatrick to 
pass on to the Reagan Administration: 
they want an addition of at least $35 mil¬ 
lion to the $25 million in military aid that 
Congress is currently considering for El 
Salvador in 1983. 

► Back in Washington the mood seemed 
hardly favorable to such a request. Some 
outspoken Congressmen feel that the U.S. 
should relax its longstanding support for 
the Salvadoran government and instead 
pursue power-sharing negotiations with 
the Marxist* led Faribundo Marti Nation¬ 
al Liberation Front, a course the guerril¬ 
las have long advocated. Said New York 
Congressman Stephen Solar/: “There’s a 
growing concern that our policy is lead¬ 
ing nowhere." 

That feeling was bolstered last week 
by a Washington Post report that Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of State Thomas O. En- 
ders, chief architect of the State Depart¬ 
ment’s policy toward El Salvador, had 
recommended to the National Security 
Council that negotiations with the 
guerrillas get under way. The Post 
report was quickly disavowed, however, 
by State Department Spokesman Alan 
Romberg. Said Romberg: “Our position 
is clear and will not change. We oppose 
negotiations over power sharing." De¬ 
spite that denial, signs pointed to anoth¬ 
er round of political infighting over El 
Salvador. ■ 





PERSIAN GULF 

“The Las t Bl ow” 

Iran s latest offensive founders 

T he drive had the Koranic code name 
Walfajr . for “I swear by the dawn." 
But Iranian leaders were also calling it 
“the last blow to Baghdad," and noting 
that it was timed to mark the fourth anni¬ 
versary of the Iranian revolution led by 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini. Declared 
Speaker of the Iranian Parliament Hojja- 
toleslam Hashemi Rafsanjani: “The peo¬ 
ple expect this offensive to be the final 
military operation that will determine the 
destiny of the region." 

Last Monday evening thousands of 
Islamic Guards and volunteer troops, 
backed by several regular army divisions, 
swept across a flat plain toward Iraqi po¬ 
sitions near the border of Iran's oil-rich 
Khuzistan province. It was the beginning 
of yet another major effort to drive enemy 
forces from Iranian soil, seize Iraqi terri¬ 
tory in return and ultimately bring down 


the regime of Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein. Although the offensive appar¬ 
ently failed to score any immediate break¬ 
through, it was clear that another grim 
and bloody chapter in the 2Vr -year-old 
Persian Gulf war was in the making. 

As usual, there was no way to confirm 
the exaggerated claims made by either 
side, since no foreign journalists were al¬ 
lowed at the front. But U.S. Intelligence 
officials said each side probably had about 
100,000 troops poised for battle, and casu¬ 
alties were believed to be heavy. Through¬ 
out the week, the Iranians repeatedly 
launched “human wave” assaults in the 
face of heavy Iraqi resistance, only to fail 
back and press forward again. Residents 
of the Iranian city of Ahwaz, 100 miles 


j i. 


from the fighting, reported that the local 
morgue, which can handle 2,000 bodies, 
was filled to capacity with war dead. 

The Iranian offensive, the fourth 
launched by Tehran since last July, was 
apparently aimed at the Iraqi city of Al 
Amarah. Seizure of the town would en¬ 
able Iran to intercept supply and troop 
movements between Baghdad, the capi¬ 
tal, and the southern port city of Basra. By 
midweek, Tehran Radio was claiming 
that advancing forces had “liberated" 120 
sq. mi. of Iranian territory from Iraqi 
forces since the attack began. An Iraqi 
military spokesman pointed out, however, 
that the attackers did not gain “one inch 
of Iraqi territory." 

Iraq was clearly on the defensive, 
though, and appealed last week to United 
Nations Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar for help in arranging a truce. 
Having provoked the fighting in Septem¬ 
ber 1980 to regain what he claimed was 
lost territory, Saddam Hussein now wants 
out of the war on almost any terms that 
could be described as honorable. Iran so 
far has rejected all offers. Even before the 
present worldwide oil glut, Iraq’s petro¬ 
leum production was down from a peak of 
about 4 million bbl. per day to about 1 
million bbl. per da>. Iraqi oil facilities in 
the south are in ruins, and the country’s 
economy is being sustained by a monthly 
subsidy of $1 billion provided by Saudi 
Arabia and the smaller gulf states. 

Although Iran made significant gains 
on the battlefield last spring and drove the 
Iraqis from much of their captured terri¬ 
tory, Tehran does not seem able to win 
the war either. The Iranians are fighting 
with a hodgepodge of equipment bought 
from many nations and are suffering from 
a lack of spare parts. Deep divisions are 
said to exist between the regular military 
and the poorly trained but highly indoc¬ 
trinated Islamic Guards. Troop morale is 
waning, and some expatriates say absen¬ 
teeism and desertions are rife. Said a U.S. 
analyst in Saudi Arabia last week: “The 
gulf war has become a terrible replay of 
World War I, in which each side launches 
a terrible offense only to be beaten back 
by an even more formidable defense. The 
result: stalemate." 

T he T'ehran government has managed 
to exploit the war as a unifying factor 
at a time when the country is riven with 
inner turmoil. In what appears to be an 
effort to dampen dissent against his harsh 
rule, Khomeini has launched a campaign 
to curb the excesses of the Islamic Guards 
and the clergy. In an eight-point directive 
issued Dec. 15, he ordered an end to un¬ 
lawful arrests and urged respect for hu¬ 
man rights, private property and individ¬ 
ual privacy. Last week Khomeini took yet 
another popular step: he had the leader¬ 
ship of the small, pro-Moscow T\ideh 
(Communist) Party arrested on charges of 
treason and espionage for the Soviet 
Union. Khomeini, said an Iranian clergy¬ 
man, seemed to be telling his people, “As 
long as you don’t oppose me, do whatever 
pleases you.” ■ 
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H omecomin g to Misery_ 

Africa s onetime model state betrays its promise 


T he refugees waved and cheered from 
overcrowded trucks; thousands of 
them stampeded joyfully down the gang¬ 
ways of rusty ships docked at Ghana's 
port of Tema. They were home after an 
often brutal fortnight spent in flight from 
Nigeria, more than 200 miles to the east. 
Along with workers from other nearby 
countries, the Ghanaians had been made 
scapegoats for Nigeria's formidable eco¬ 
nomic problems, and last month the Ni¬ 
gerian authorities gave them just two 
weeks to leave the country. Terrorized by 
fear of reprisals if they stayed, more than 
500,000 Ghanaians braved beatings, bu¬ 
reaucratic delays and dwindling food sup¬ 
plies to reach their homeland. At least 30 
died en route. 

Those who made it back quickly found 
an impoverished nation hopelessly in debt, 
staggering under an increasingly unpopu¬ 
lar, largely ineffectual military regime. It 
was not always so. Back in the late '50s, 
Ghana (pop. 11.5 million) was something 
of a showcase for African nationalism, it 
was the world's leading exporter of cocoa, 
and it produced nearly 10% of the world's 
gold. Its Western-style constitution prom¬ 
ised civil liberties and political stability. 
Over the years, however, Ghana's promise 
was betrayed by a succession of inept gov¬ 
ernments and ill-considered economic 
policies. The returnees last week were 
quickly hustled off to their native villages, 
where few of them will find work and 
many may go hungry. 

What has become a blueprint for fail- 


mother, Rawlings promised on regaining 
power that Cuba would be the model for 
Ghana's development. 

After just 13 months, however, Raw¬ 
lings' administration is in danger of col¬ 
lapse. He has alienated intellectuals by 
abolishing the constitution and outlawing 
all political parties. Of the seven original 
members of Rawlings' governing Provi¬ 
sional National Defense Council, only 
two remain in office. The growing belief is 
that Ghana’s economic problems are be¬ 
yond Rawlings' limited talents to master. 
Says a onetime schoolmate: "Rawlings is 
strong on rhetoric but weak on reality." 

The depth of Ghana's economic mal¬ 
aise is painfully visible on the streets of 
Accra, the capital. Potholes arc every¬ 
where; government buildings have not 
seen a new coat of paint in a decade, in 
the city’s once thriving central market, 
goods are now in short supply. An egg 
costs $2.20, a pack of cigarettes, $30. 
Many factories have closed completely for 
lack of materials, while those that remain 
open commonly operate at only 10% of 
capacity. Harvests of cassava, the staple 
vegetable of the Ghanaian diet, have fall¬ 
en to 1.8 million tons, down from 3.6 mil¬ 
lion tons ten years ago. 

Ghana's greatest single economic fail¬ 
ure, however, has been a precipitous drop 
in cocoa production, which accounts for 
70% of the country's exports. Only 
200,000 tons will be produced this year, in 
contrast to 500,000 tons twelve years ago. 
The reason: successive regimes forced ar- 


ure began as Africa's first black na¬ 
tion to emerge from colonial rule. arrive after a harrowing flight from Nigeria 

Under the charismatic leadership i 

of its first President, Kwame Nkru- * 

mah, Ghana gained independence 
from Britain in 1957. But poor plan¬ 
ning and extravagant government 
spending soon undermined the 
economy, while incompetent offi¬ 
cials and pervasive corruption V 
eroded Nkrumah's popular sup- " 
port. In 1966 he was overthrown in 
a widely popular military coup. 

That revolt set the pattern for the 
future; in the succeeding 17 years 
Ghana has endured five such coups. 

The current military ruler, 

Flight Lieut. Jerry Rawlings. 35, 
first came to power in 1979, when 
he overthrew a military regime, 
vowing to end corruption and bring 
a return to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. He made good on his second 
promise, calling free elections three 
weeks after the coup, but after 
just two years of civilian rule 
Rawlngs again moved in with his 
artny strongmen. A leftist revolu- 
'''tidttliry descended from a Scottish 
r father and a Ghanaian 




Military Leader Jerry Rawlings 

tificially low prices on farmers, who then 
abandoned cocoa for more lucrative 
crops. Meantime, the country's already 
dwindling export earnings were poured 
into industrial projects that have largely 
failed. As a result, Ghana's foreign debt 
exceeds $2 billion, the equivalent of two 
years' exports. 

In a bid to reinvigorate the economy 
and revive foreign confidence, Rawlings 
recently unveiled a new four-year recov¬ 
ery plan based on still more state control 
of the economy. "Successive Ghanaian 
governments have done more or less the 
same thing, with disastrous results," says 
a Western diplomat. "It seems like a new 
recipe for an old economic disaster.” 

The government is currently negotiat¬ 
ing with the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund for much needed aid. 

• Bankers say at least $400 million 
c would be required to ease Ghana’s 
5 problems in 1983. In return, the IMF 
Sis likely to demand a devaluation of 
r the cedi, Ghana's grossly overval¬ 
ued currency, along with other 
stringent austerity measures. Any 
such agreement, however, could 
easily spark another coup by revolu¬ 
tionary elements within the mili¬ 
tary. The powerful radicals, says a 
former Ghanaian army officer, 
would "like to turn Ghana into a 
Cuba overnight and get rid of the 
last vestiges of private enterprise.” 
As Rawlings vacillates between un¬ 
palatable alternatives, the influx of 
refugees brings not only the promise 
of serious food shortages but a dan¬ 
gerous infusion uf unfulfilled expec¬ 
tations. Says returning Construction 
Worker Joseph Azah: “We left Gha¬ 
na to escape rural poverty. We are 
not coming back to grow cassava.” 
The flight lieutenant may soon re¬ 
gret that he cannot offer anything 
better. --By Kenneth W. Rente. 

Reported by John Bonett/Accre 
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WEST GERMANY 

Kohl and the Polls _ 

The Chancellor's chances improve, according to a new survey 


H elmut Kohl does not believe in opin¬ 
ion polls, he steadfastly insists. But 
like any good politician, the West Ger¬ 
man Chancellor and longtime leader of 
the center-right Christian Democratic 
Union cannot resist crowing when a fa¬ 
vorable survey comes along. Thus he was 
quick to comment last week on the latest 
Emnid poll for the weekly Der Spiegel. 
Less than a month remains before West 
Germans vote in national elections, and 
Emnid showed the Christian Democrats, 
and their Bavarian sister party, the Chris¬ 
tian Social Union, to be firmly in first 
place with support from 49% of the voters 
surveyed. The opposition Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party trailed with 42%. The Free 
Democrats, Kohl s coalition partners in 
the governing majority, registered 4%, 
one percentage point below the minimum 
required to qualify for seats in the Bundes¬ 
tag. The antinuclear, pro-environment 
Green Party, a volatile entity, stood at 
5%. On a man-to-man basis against So¬ 
cial Democratic Candidate Haps-Jochen 
Vogel, Kohl did well. He was preferred by 
51% of those polled; Vogel was the choice 
of 45%. 

Those individual ratings were little 
more than a popularity test of the two 
men, since West German candidates for 
Chancellor are not chosen by direct vote, 
and in any case, Helmut Schmidt is still 
more popular than either. But the returns 
might have been indicative of a trend. 
They represented the best showing for the 
Christian Democrats since Christmas and 
carried hope that Kohl could overcome a 
Social Democratic surge that had moved 
Vogel, the former mayor of Munich and 
West Berlin, closer to overtaking the 
Chancellor. As Kohl cheerfully told a 
breakfast meeting of senior campaign 
managers last week, “We believe that 
things are now going in our direction.” 

To the Chancellor, who personally di¬ 
rects his election campaign, the indicators 
pointed to something more. Vogel has 
gained in popularity largely by respond¬ 
ing to the growing uneasiness among vot¬ 
ers about the planned deployment in 
West Germany late this year of U.S. Per¬ 
shing II and cruise missiles. Kohl, who fa¬ 
vors deployment if the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union cannot reach an agreement at dis¬ 
armament talks in Geneva, was con¬ 
vinced that pocketbook worries would ul¬ 
timately overtake nuclear weapons as the 
dominant election issue. With unemploy¬ 
ment running at a postwar high of 2.6 mil¬ 
lion (or 10.2% of the work force), high in¬ 
terest rates, capital in short supply and 
business bankruptcies setting records, 
Kohl could well be correct. 

Even if he is, however, translating 
perceptions into votes could still be diffi 
cult. Since Kohl became Chancellor last 
October, after the Free Democrats desert¬ 
ed Helmut Schmidt and thereby forced 


his coalition government out of office. 
Kohl has sought to blame the country's 
economic woes on “the catastrophic in¬ 
heritance” of 13 years of Social Demo¬ 
cratic rule. In one Christian Democratic 
television commercial, an elderly woman 
is shown leafing through a photo album 
and reminiscing wistfully about the 1950s, 
when Konrad Adenauer and the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats were in power and West 
Germans worked together to rebuild the 
country In another TV spot a family cele¬ 
brating a son's 13th birthday mulls over 
economic problems, like rising unemploy¬ 
ment, that it is facing as a result of the 
Social Democratic government. 

Despite campaigning to hammer the 
issue home, however, the Christian 
Democratic attack has had only mixed 


results. Critics accuse the party of offer¬ 
ing only vague solutions, in contrast to 
the more detailed proposals of the Social 
Democrats. Kohl's warning that belts 
must be tightened docs not go down well 
with many West Germans after years of 
good living. Among the unpopular mea¬ 
sures (which are like the ones Socialists 
might have had to introduce had they re¬ 
mained in power): freezing an increase of 
5% to 6% in old-age pensions until July 1 
in order to save nearly $1.5 billion, and 
authorizing a 10% increase in rents for 
nongovernment housing. Beyond that, 
since taking over last fall, Kohl’s govern¬ 
ment has clearly stumbled on some issues. 
One was a refundable tax for two years 
on incomes of more than $23,000 that 
would serve as a kind of loan to 
the government by the taxpayers. Con¬ 
cerned in the end that the party would be 
accused of favoring the rich, the Christian 
Democrats changed their mind about re¬ 
funding the money, giving opponents an 
opportunity to accuse Kohl's govern¬ 


ment of inconsistency and uncertainty. 

Even so, judging from last week’s poll, 
the party has apparently recovered the 
election initiative. To protect that lead, 
the Chancellor has ordered a campaign 
that is more aggressive than the one the 
Christian Democrats have mounted up to 
now. With a war chest of $19 million col¬ 
lected from the $1.50 granted by law by 
the government for each of the nearly 13 
million Christian Democratic votes tal¬ 
lied in the 1980 election, the party will al¬ 
lot $4 million for a blitz of posters and 
press advertisements. (Television time on 
the state-controlled networks is allotted 
free to political parties.) In addition, 200 
Christian Democratic leaders at all levels 
have been tapped to speak al 1,500 party 
rallies to be held before election eve. Kohl 
was slated to appear at 15 of the largest, 
including a mass rally in the seaport city 
of Kiel last Saturday. 

One reason for the new intensity is 
that Kohl cannot be sure that the Free 
Democrats will win the 5% of the vote 


needed to re-enter the Bundestag. Even if 
they do, the feat could be accomplished 
only by siphoning off Christian Demo¬ 
cratic votes, another reason for Kohl to 
campaign hard. 

Even though the outcome appeared 
more favorable for the Christian Demo¬ 
crats as of last week, victory could still 
prove elusive. One difficulty is a suit by 
three Bundestag members seeking to halt 
the election. They charge that since Kohl 
had an absolute majority when parliament 
was dissolved last fall in order to bring ear¬ 
ly elections, the maneuver was unconstitu¬ 
tional. West Germany’s Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Court will rule next week. The 
court's members reportedly upheld the 
government 5 to 3 in a preliminary vote in 
the course of their deliberations. Even so, 
the mere fact that the issue arose at all 
might provoke new criticisms and irritate 
voters, including some who have been tell¬ 
ing pollsters that they prefer the Christian 
Democrats. —By Spencer Davidson. Reported 
by Roland FlamM/Bom 



Christian De moc ratic Candidate Kohl greet ing r evelers at carniv al celebrations in Bo nn 

Things seem to be going in the right direction , but victory could still be elusive . 
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Exorcising Old Ghosts _ 

Klaus Barbie, the "Butcher of Lyon,”brings back the past 


F ew Nazi war criminals have been so hustled out of Latin America without in- i 

hated in France as Klaus Barbie, the cident. The Elys^e dispatched a presiden- > 

infamous “Butcher of Lyon.” While serv- tial DC-8 jet to Cayenne to fly him back to t 

ing as head of the Gestapo in Lyon from France. West Germany had also sought \ 

1942 to 1944, Barbie ordered the execu- Barbie's extradition, but the Bonn gov- r 

tion of more than 4,000 people and the de- ernment decided to let the French have 
portation of 7,000 French Jews to concen- him. Cynics were quick to point out that I 

tration camps. His hands were also the Mitterrand government's dogged ef- I 

stained with the blood of Jean Moulin, - r 

France’s most revered Resistance leader, 
who is believed to have died under torture 
in 1943. Twice Barbie was tried in absen¬ 
tia for his crimes and sentenced to death 
by French tribunals. But for more than 
three decades the Nazi managed to es¬ 
cape punishment and, indeed, prospered 
in Bolivia under the alias Klaus Altmann. 

Last week Barbie, 69, was back in 
Lyon, locked away in Montluc, the prison 
where he tortured and jailed thousands. 

The full details of his heinous past and his 
flight from justice have yet to be told, but 
when he is brought to trial a third time, a 
Pandora’s box of incriminating evidence 
against a number of French collaborators 
may be opened. The trial could even pro- 
vide embarrassing details of a U.S. scheme The Butcher of Lyon in 1982 I i 

to enlist the former Gestapo officer as 
an intelligence source after World 

Word of Barbie’s expulsion from B3IE 

Bolivia stunned France. BARBlt: THE 

GHOSTS RETURN, read the headline ; ; J 

of Le Quotidien de Paris. An equally '/ 

macabre banner was printed by Le v - 'jEMfc 

Figaro: THE DEVILS EXHUMED. Even 

before Barbie’s arrival in Lyon, rela- 

tives of some of his victims began to - :■ 

gather in front of the heavy green 
wooden doors of Montluc in silent 

vigil, “I just want to get a look at his iCd 

face,” said a woman who survived w / ^ 

Dachau. In the end, there was noth- p A 

ing to see. Closely guarded by French V 

security agents, the prisoner flashed iflH ] jj^MfcgS 

past in a blue armored police van. SBf 

France had previously demand- Bh HB ^ 

ed the return of Barbie, but Bolivian f0-J ^B w 

military leaders with close ties to the jRB ^ 

ex-Nazi businessman had refused. ~ 4 Bb ^ 11 i 

Bolivia last October. President Fran- mSr^ ^ \ > 

9ois Mitterrand’s government decid- ■ 

ed to try again. This time the Boliv- Shrouded in a sheet, Barbie Is escorte d to La Paz a irport 

ians agreed to cooperate. In an He gestured as if slitting his throat. 


hustled out of Latin America without in¬ 
cident. The Elys^e dispatched a presiden¬ 
tial DC-8 jet to Cayenne to fly him back to 
France. West Germany had also sought 
Barbie's extradition, but the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment decided to let the French have 
him. Cynics were quick to point out that 
the Mitterrand government's dogged ef- 


The Butcher of Lyon in 1982 


Largely on the basis of new evidence from 
the Klarsfelds, Lyon Magistrate Christian 
Riss decided to reopen the Barbie dossier 
in February 1982. This was necessary be¬ 
cause his 1947 and 1934 convictions had 
lapsed as a result of France’s 20-year stat¬ 
ute of limitations on war crimes. Last No¬ 
vember, Riss officially indicted the one¬ 
time Gestapo captain for “crimes against 
humanity,” giving the Mitterrand govern¬ 
ment legal ground for going after Barbie. 


D uring their investigation, the Klars¬ 
felds also concluded that Barbie 


ians agreed to cooperate. In an j{ € 
apparent effort to pave the way for 
Barbie’s expulsion, Bolivian police picked 
him up on Jan. 25 and charged him with 
fraud in connection with a $10,000 loan 
from the state. Barbie immediately repaid 
the debt, plus interest, but it did him little 
good. Instead of releasing him, Bolivian 
officials pul him on a plane bound for 
Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana. 
When told he had been handed over to 
French authorities, the Butcher of Lyon 
made a gesture as if slitting his throat. 

The French government did every¬ 
thing it could to ensure that Barbie was 


fort to bring the Nazi to trial could only 
win votes for the Socialists in the French 
municipal elections set for next month. 

Barbie’s arrest was particularly grati¬ 
fying to Serge and Beate Klarsfeld, a 
French lawyer and his German-born wife 
who have specialized in tracking down 
Nazi criminals. When a Munich court 
tried to close the Barbie case in 1971, 
Beate Klarsfeld launched an internation¬ 
al protest campaign that eventually 
turned up information on the missing SS 
man’s whereabouts in Latin America. 


U felds also concluded that Barbie 
might have had links to U.S. Intelligence 
in the years after the war. Because the 
Americans were using the Gestapo man 
to glean information on operations in So¬ 
viet-controlled areas, they allegedly re¬ 
fused to turn him over to French security. 
Erhard Dabringhaus, a language profes¬ 
sor at Detroit's Wayne State University, 
worked for Army counterintelligence in 
1948, and claims that he was ordered to 
find Barbie a safe house in Germany and 
pay him $1,700 a month, a sum that went 
a long way in postwar Europe, for his in¬ 
telligence reports. When Dabringhaus 
found out about Barbie's checkered past, 
he informed his superiors. Says he: “They 
told me to forget it for now. When he was 
no longer useful, they would deal with 
him.” They never did. In 1951 Barbie 
turned up in Genoa, Italy, before es¬ 
caping to Bolivia with documents is¬ 
sued by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

More details are bound to come 
to light when the trial begins next 
year. Because of the statute of limita¬ 
tions much of the evidence presented 
previously will be inadmissible this 
time in court. But prosecutors have 
Jj jf . compiled a full dossier for his new 
B' trial. He will probably be charged 
K . with rounding up and shooting rail- 
■ & . way employees in Oullins, outside of 
IB Lyon, and organizing a police raid in 
which 86 Jews were arrested. The 
m most poignant case against him cen- 
Wm ters on the deportation of 41 Jewish 
orphans, ages 3 to 13, from the village 
$j| of Izieux to the Auschwitz death 
lyS camp. If convicted, however. Barbie 
will escape the guillotine, since 
France abolished the death penalty 
in 1981. 

The Barbie trial could prove a 
long and lacerating experience for a 
t nation that has still not fully come to 
terms with its wartime past, especial¬ 
ly if Barbie should begin to give the 
names of Frenchmen who collaborated 
with him. Says Lyon Newspaper Editor 
Bernard Villeneuve: “For France, this af¬ 
fair will be an exorcism. This has marked 
our political life for 40 years. While I do 
not want to deny the past, I do think that 
my generation is tired. They would like to 
put it behind them once and for all.” It 
might not prove so easy. The Butcher of 
Lyon can no longer imprison and torture, 
but he still has the means to make France 
suffer. — ByJohnKohmu Reported by 

WUNmm Btaytock/Paris and T*l* Skari/Lybn 
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IRELAND 

Horsenaped 

Stealing the Aga Khan s prize 

i t was after dark in the County Kildare 
countryside 30 miles southwest of Dub¬ 
lin, and Jim Fitzgerald’s family had just 
finished dinner when there was a knock 
at the door. In burst five or more men, all 
masked and waving guns. Fitzgerald's 
wife and five of his children were herded 
together and locked in a back room. Fitz¬ 
gerald, 55, head groom at nearby Bally- 
many Thoroughbred stud farm, was or¬ 
dered to lead the gunmen to the stable of a 
certain five-year-old bay stallion. 

Scared and a bit dazed, the horseman 
looped a bridle over the docile animal, 
then led him into the gang's horse trailer. 
all sport Fitzgerald was ordered 
to lie face down in an¬ 
other van, from which 
he was freed an hour and 
at least 40 miles later. 
But by then the most ac¬ 
claimed and valuable 
Thoroughbred in Eu¬ 
rope, Shergar, was gone, 
horsenaped. “It was very 
neat," said a policeman 
of the caper. 

Shergar is worth a 
The Aga Khan fortune. In 1981, 35 in¬ 
vestors put up $457,000 
apiece for the horse, which was expected 
to earn $4 million or more a year in stud 
fees for 15 to 20 years. The thieves knew 
the breeding business. The four-month 
stud season begins this week, the first doz¬ 
en of Shergar's 55 mates, each in season 
for a month, are already at Ballymany, 
ready and expensively waiting. 

But just who has Shergar? There 
were several anonymous claimants. The 
first telephone caller the next morn¬ 
ing demanded Ill million, presumably 
Irish pounds ($2.76 million), and a later 
one just H 40,000 ($55,200). Other callers 
said Shergar was dead already, destroyed 
after an accidental eye injury. Inevitably, 
there was conjecture about Irish Republi¬ 
can Army involvement. 

The criminals’ intention was probably 
to offer the horse for ransom. Shergar 
would be practically impossible to sell. He 
would be hard enough to keep hidden. 
The Thoroughbred requires unusual 
amounts of exercise, since he has lately 
been on a special, high-energy diet in an¬ 
ticipation of four months of standing for a 
different brood mare every other day. Yet 
allowing him outdoors in the winter cold 
would be risky for the horse and horse- 
napers. His coat could be dyed: Shergar 
has white feet and a striking white blaze 
running the length of his face. But the 
stallion also has an unusual and unalter¬ 
able amount of white in the left eye. De¬ 
clared the daily Irish Independent: “At 
least one-third of Ireland would know 
him on sight.” 


Shergar was bred, raised and raced by 
the Aga Khan. 46, who retains 15% own¬ 
ership and owns the $2.3 million Bally¬ 
many stud farm as well. In a two-season 
European career beginning in 1980, Sher¬ 
gar won six of his eight races, including 
the Irish and English Derbies, by impres¬ 
sive margins. He was voted Europe's 
Racehorse of the Year in 1981. The Aga 
Khan reportedly turned down a $30 mil¬ 
lion purchase offer from an American for 
Shergar. The eventual $18.3 million price 
is the fourth highest in breeding history. 

B ecause combining proven bloodlines 
is the point in breeding, buying shares 
in a superstar like Shergar is as close to a 
sure thing as there is in horse racing. Ac¬ 
cording to one British breeder, the price of 
Shergar’s stud service was $46,200 in ad¬ 
vance plus $46,200 more after conception. 
Last year all but two of Shergar's mares 
were successfully impregnated. 

From St. Moritz, Switzerland, the 
Aga Khan was not saying much about the 
theft last week, but his uncle in London 
was publicly incredulous. Said Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan: “The whole thing 
seems like a fiction." To Novelist 
Dick Francis, the onetime champion 
jockey who writes scrupulously detailed 
race track mysteries, that allusion was 
alarming. “I hope the thieves didn't 
get their ideas from my books," he said. 
In fact, his 1967 novel Blood Sport con¬ 
cerns the theft of a stellar stallion, not for 
ransom but to service mares secretly. 
Francis and others in racing worry now 
about furthci high-stakes horse thievery. 
“If somebody with a gun wants to kidnap 
a stallion," an Irish breeding authority 
pointed out. “nobody is going to be able to 
stop him." ■ 



Shergar; $4 mHHoyia year In stud feet 

One-third of Ireland knows him on sight. 



BRITAIN 

Oxford Atones 


A vote for Queen and country 

T he motion before the Oxford Union, 
the university's prestigious 160-year- 
old debating society, had a familiar ring: 
“This house would not fight for Queen 
and country." Exactly 50 years earlier, on 
Feb. 9, 1933, the Union debated the same 
subject in the same wood-paneled hall. 
On that occasion, memories of World 
War I trench warfare were still vivid, and 
the motion was carried, 275 to 153. Only a 
few people seemed concerned that Adolf 
Hitler had just come to power in Germa¬ 
ny. Even so. the pacifists’ victory stirred 
an outcry. The Daily Express ranted 
against the “woozy-minded Communists, 
practical jokers and sexual indetermi- 
nates of Oxford." while Winston Church¬ 
ill deplored “this abject, squalid, shame¬ 
less avowal " 

Last week the Union resoundingly re¬ 
versed that pacifist stand. After 3 Vi hrs. of 
impassioned speeches from undergradu¬ 
ate and guest speakers, the motion was 
defeated 416 to 187. yes! cried a Daily 
Mail headline, THIS TIME THEY WILL 
fight. It was, in fact, the third Oxford 
vote to do battle. In 1965, and again in 
1981, similar debates were held, and the 
no votes won, though by narrow margins. 

There were some connecting threads 
between last week's debate and its 1933 
counterpart. The Oxford Union’s treasur¬ 
er back then was Labor Party Leader Mi¬ 
chael Foot, who did not speak on that 
famous first occasion but today advocates 
unilateral nuclear disarmament for Brit¬ 
ain. One of the featured speakers last 
week was Member of Parliament Douglas 
Hogg, who, like his father before him, ar¬ 
gued the case for fighting. Another was 
Historian Max Beloff, 69, who as an Ox¬ 
ford undergraduate 50 years ago support¬ 
ed the pacifist line. This time Beloff, a 
lord, was on the other side. Said he: 
“Those of us who voted for the first mo¬ 
tion have a duty to atone. Most of those 
who in this house said that they would not 
fight did, in fact, fight in the war." 

Coming as it did at the height of the 
nuclear-missile controversy in Western 
Europe, the debate played to a packed 
house. Spectators listened politely as Paci¬ 
fist Leader Helen John warned, “If 
there's a war. we won't be able to debate 
again in 50 years." But they jeered when 
she called Britain “an occupied country” 
because of the U.S. military bases there. 
Conversely, they applauded when former 
Prime Minister Lord Alec Douglas-Home 
said, “1 am fearful when I see unilatera¬ 
lists sending out signals to a dictatorship 
that is mobilized with enormous armed 
forces and practices its doctrine in 
Czechoslovakia, Afghanistan and Po¬ 
land." Home and Beloff carried the day. 
showing that, at Oxford at least, pacifism 
is non-U. ■ 
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AUSTRALIA 

Election ’83: The Race Is On 


The Labor Party s fiery new leader squares off against Fraser 

Jenkins announced what everyone had 
known for five days: Hawke’s predeces¬ 
sor, Bill Hayden, 50. had resigned. The 
roll call for the nomination of a new lead¬ 
er began. Only Bob Hawke answered yes 
to a question asking if he wished to be 
nominated. Parly Returning Officer 
Charles Jones declared Hawke elected 
unopposed. Outside in the corridor, hand¬ 
carts loaded with Hawke's files and pa¬ 
pers were wheeled into the leader's office 
as Hayden's belongings were hauled out. 

By the end of the week Hawke un¬ 
veiled the Labor Party's long-awaited 
economic program of “national recovery 
and reconstruction" at Sydney's Went¬ 
worth Hotel. Declaring that a Labor gov¬ 
ernment would embrace “the policies of 
expansion," Hawke outlined an ambi¬ 
tious plan aimed at reversing Australia's 
deep economic malaise. The proposal's 
central feature: a $2.65 billion program to 
create 500,000 new jobs and restore the 
nation's growth rate, currently 1%, to 5% 
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T he contest would not begin offi- The coming face-off between Fraser 
daily for another week, but the and Bob Hawke, predicted the conserva- 
political atmosphere was already live Australian Financial Review, would 
crackling with expectation. Day be “a pathbreaker in Australian political 
after day, Australians returning from history." Noted Sydney Sun-Herald C'ol- 
summer vacation were bombarded by ra- umnist Peter Robinson: “In this most 
dio bulletins and special telecasts. Other presidential of Australian elections, 
news items—the Australia-England- Hawke and the Labor Party should win a 
New Zealand cricket tournament, the crushing victory. If they do not, it is the 
wildly successful tour of Tenor Luciano end of politics as we know it in this coun- 
Pavarotli, preparations for next Septem- try. No one of the left will ever have a bet- 
ber's America’s Cup challenge—were ter chance to beat a conservative candi- 
pushed to the back pages of newspapers date than he has at this moment." 
across the continent. A long-awaited mo- That may have overstated the case— 
ment was at hand. After first rising to na- but not by much. Despite the difficult 
tional prominence two decades ago, Rob- campaign ahead, the Labor Party seemed 
ert James Lee Hawke, 53, a favorite of to be suddenly reinvigorated. The buzz, of 
many Australians for his brilliance as a conversation was lighthearted and the 
labor leader as well as his sporting, easy- proceedings were brief as a special caucus 
going ways, had abruptly assumed the of the 79-member Parliamentary Labor 
leadership of the opposition Labor Party. Party met last week at Canberra's white- 
Now he was preparing to challenge Prime painted Parliament House to rubber- 
Minister Malcolm Fraser, 52, in hastily stamp Hawke's election as opposition 
called federal elections on March 5. leader. Caucus Secretary Dr. Harry 




Laying out his battle plan: Hawke, right, confers with Press Aide Geoff Walsh during flight to Canberra to confirm his leadership 
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within three years. The policy, said 
Hawke, offered Australians “hope and 
the certainty of growth" instead of “mis¬ 
ery and lack of growth" under Fraser’s 
leadership. The Melbourne Age promptly 
characterized the plan as “rather more 
like an artist's sketch designed to impress 
a client than an architect's working plan 
with all the essential details." Snapped 
Fraser: “Tinsel without anything inside 
the wrapping paper Jt is vague in the 
extreme." 

Last week's precampaign jockeying 
was the culmination of a rapid-fire se¬ 
quence of events one week earlier that in 
the space of a few hours had dramatically 
reshaped Australia's political landscape. 
Not since Fraser engineered the demise of 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam's Labor 
government in 1975 had the players—and 
the odds—been so thoroughly reshuffled 
in so brief a period. On Feb. 3 in Canber¬ 
ra, the Prime Minister stunned the elec¬ 
torate by unexpectedly calling for snap 
elections on March 5. The very same day 
in Brisbane, 600 miles away. Labor Party 
Leader Hayden, under acute pressure 
from key supporters, announced that he 
would step aside to make way for Hawke. 

Fraser had been preparing for months 
to head off the inevitable challenge from 
Labor in the election due at the end of 
1983. With unemployment at 10.1%, the 
highest since the Great Depression, and 
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inflation at a crippling 11.2%, business 
confidence in Australia's export-domi¬ 
nated economy had reached its lowest ebb 
in years. In November, with his Liberal/ 
National Country Party coalition slipping 
steadily in the polls, Fraser proposed a na- 



A n onslaught of Hawke publicity in Sydney 

Other news was pushed to the back pages. 


tionwide. twelve-month wage freeze in an 
effort to rebuild industrial productivity 
and stave off even more damaging levels 
of unemployment. 

The move was criticized by some 
economists as a “gimmick," but Fraser 
managed to secure the support of Austra¬ 
lia's seven state and territorial govern¬ 
ments for a scaled-back six-month freeze. 
To Labor’s chagrin, the modified propos¬ 
al was subsequently ratified by the federal 
industrial tribunal, the Australian Concil¬ 
iation and Arbitration Commission. 

In recent weeks the Fraser govern¬ 
ment further upped the ante. Departing 
from its long-held tight-money policies, it 
announced dramatic new spending mea¬ 
sures designed to help breathe life into the 
economy—and pre-empt counterattacks 
from the Labor Party. In quick succes¬ 
sion, the Prime Minister called for a $2 
billion road-improvement program, a 
$640 million project to improve the 
drought-plagued nation's scarce water re¬ 
sources, and a $545 million scheme for a 
rail link between Australia's northern¬ 
most city, Darwin, and Alice Springs, in 
the heart of the Outback. 

The government’s tactical shift threw 
the Labor Party off balance. The Austra¬ 
lian Council of Trade Unions (A.C.T.U.), 
which has close ties to the Labor Party, 
flatly opposed the “wage pause" unless 
such restraint was accompanied by a 
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Fraser at work: chatting with a construction worker In Brisbane Hawke at play: reaching back for a forehand in Sydney 


price freeze. The federal Labor Party waf¬ 
fled from the outset. One reason: state La¬ 
bor governments in New South Wales. 
Victoria and South Australia lined up be¬ 
hind Fraser’s six-month wage freeze. Pub¬ 
lic opinion supported the wage pause, 
65% to 31 %, despite an implicit cut in liv¬ 
ing standards. 

Then, in mid-January, the Fraser 
government blocked a proposed $8-a- 
week pay raise for oil-industry workers, 
an increase the oil companies had agreed 
to before the freeze went into effect Jan. 1. 
Belatedly, Hayden declared his party's 
opposition to the entire national wage 
package. But in the eyes of many Labor 
leaders, his indecisiveness had further 
weakened his already fragile hold on the 
leadership. 

For Fraser, Hayden's declaration, 
coupled with strike threats by oil workers, 
signaled the time to act. As the oil-indus¬ 
try unions prepared to break the wage 
freeze, the Prime Minister summoned 
close advisers to his corner office in Par¬ 
liament House to hammer out an offen¬ 
sive that would exploit the nationwide 
disruption caused by an oil strike, and 
take advantage of Labor's uncertain 
stance. The strike never materialized, but 
Fraser nonetheless moved quickly. Invok¬ 
ing a clause in the federal constitution.* 

■"The Prime Minister can technically request that 
Parliament be dissolved if the Senate rejects essen¬ 
tial government legislation twice over a three-month 
period The legislation f-raser used to justify his 
move. 13 bills related to sales-tax measures, educa¬ 
tion fees and unemployment benefits for the spouses 
of striking workers. 


he asked for the dissolution of Parliament, 
bringing on elections seven months before 
his official term was to expire in 
October. Thus last Tuesday the Prime 
Minister rode in his white Holden Ca¬ 
price the three miles to Yarralumla. the 
official residence of Sir Ninian Stephen, 
the Governor-General. There the tall (6 
ft. 4 in.) gray-haired Fraser personally de¬ 
livered the envelope containing his re- 



Prought scene In western Victoria 

Beyond the government s control . 


quest that Stephen dissolve Parliament. 

Next day the Governor-General's 
secretary, David Smith, made the return 
trip to Canberra with Stephen's answer. 
From the steps of Parliament House, 
Smith officially proclaimed that Austra¬ 
lia's 32nd Parliament had been dissolved. 
With that, a traditional 19-gun salute sig¬ 
naled the decision and the beginning of 
the new election campaign, the country's 
seventh in the past 13 years. 

Fraser lost no time blaming the 
unions and the Labor Party for the na¬ 
tion's economic woes. Said he: “We have 
seen clear evidence of a concerted at¬ 
tempt by the trade-union movement, with 
the full support of the Australian Labor 
Party, to break the wage pause and wreck 
the hopes of Australia's workers for job 
security." He added. “Because of the im¬ 
portance of carrying through the wage 
pause and the other government policies 
which will help Australia move onto an 
upward path, it is imperative that an elec¬ 
tion be held at this time." 

In the meantime, another drama had 
been unfolding—with enough potential to 
undo the wily Prime Minister’s plans. In 
Brisbane, the 22-member parliamentary 
executive committee of the Labor Party 
had convened at the Commonwealth Par¬ 
liament offices on Ann Street. Foremost 
on the agenda: the uninspiring perfor¬ 
mance of Hayden, the party’s leader since 
1977. Even though they appreciated his 
skills as a policymaker and conciliator, se¬ 
nior party officials felt that Hayden, nick¬ 
named “Boring Bill” by many Australians, 
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lacked the dynamism to defeat Fraser in 
an election. 

Only last July, Hawke had challenged 
Hayden, but had missed being elected par¬ 
ty leader by a razor-thin margin on a vote 
of 42 to 37. Though Hayden won, he was 
seriously weakened by the attempt, and 
the party found itself deeply divided. 
Worse, Labor had failed to grab a vulnera¬ 
ble Liberal seat in a December by-election 
in the Flinders constituency, near Mel¬ 
bourne. The outcome set back the Labor- 
ites even further and gave Fraser's forces a 
major psychological boost. With such 
pressures, the Labor caucus frankly feared 
that another assault on Hayden's leader¬ 
ship had become inevitable and was cer¬ 
tain to result in a Hawke victory. Yet one 
more intraparty fight, they calculated, 
could lead to paralyzing bitterness and un¬ 
certainty, which the Fraser government 
would obviously exploit. 

After several weeks of lengthy discus 
sions. Hayden decided on Feb. 3 to resign. 
Labor made the move only hours before 
the announcement came that Fiaser had 
called for new elections. Hawke was 
asked to take over the leadership. An up¬ 
set Hayden bowed to his party’s will. “1 
didn't take this decision with any sense of 
joy, but." he said later, “as a matter of re¬ 
sponsibility to my party." He added, in a 
barely concealed swipe at Hawke. “1 be¬ 
lieve that a drover's dog could lead the 



Labor Party to victory, the 
way the country is." 

With characteristic 
disdain for formality, 

Hawke at once promised 
to call a national conven¬ 
tion to guarantee wage 
moderation—and loosed 
his first attack on Fraser. 

Fie said, "My perception 
of the electorate is this: 
they will be facing an 
election which has been 
foisted on them by the 
most divisive Prime Min¬ 
ister in the history of this 
country." 

Hawke was off and 
running (see interview). Bill Hayden af 
clearly relishing his role as 
Labor's newly anointed leader. He was su¬ 
premely confident, and there were no ifs in 
his rhetoric. Hawke talked not of whether 
he would be Prime Minister but only of 
when. He seemed to be everywhere at 
once, shaking hands with voters, plotting 
strategy with Labor officials, taping cam¬ 
paign commercials for television, giving a 
press conference a day. Newspapers ran 
full-page ads of the candidate beneath the 
words THE MAN WHO CAN BRING THE 
GOVERNMENT. BUSINESS AND UNIONS TO¬ 
GETHER. Hawke's every utterance was 
scrutinized and his every action recorded. 


Bill Hayden after stepping down 


Passers-by stopped and 
craned their necks to get a 
look at a man who is* in¬ 
stantly recognized by vir¬ 
tually all Australians— 
and liked by most. Even 
Tamie Fraser, 46, the 
Prime Minister's wife, ad¬ 
mitted to being an admir¬ 
er, up to a point. "Like ev¬ 
eryone else in Australia, or 
most women," she said in a 
television interview, "I 
quite like Bob Hawke. 
But I don't think he 
has had enough experi¬ 
ence to make a good Prime 
Minister." 

stepping down Only occasionally did 
Hawke find the early go¬ 
ing rocky. When asked by a persistent in¬ 
terviewer how it felt to have "blood on his 
hands" after Hayden's ouster, Hawke 
shot back, "1 have no blood on my hands. 
You are a damned impertinence, if you, 
for your perverted reasons, are trying to 
suggest something is the case when 1 say 
it is not." That was vintage Hawke— 
emotional, abrasive, unpredictable. But it 
did not last Jong. Waiting to shoot a TV 
ad, Hawke joked, "For my next song I’d 
like to do Bridge over Troubled Water ." 
When an enthusiastic photographer 
asked him to pour a cup of tea for his 






Asia/Pacific 


wife Ha/el. 53, during breakfast. Hawke turning point in his life. He joined the 
quipped. “Hazel wouJd like me to do student regiment of the Royal Air Force pol 
that too." and learned to fly. He managed to enc 

Despite his hectic schedule, Hawke knock back 2 X A pints of beer in twelve car 

found time to hail just about everyone seconds, an accomplishment that for 19 to i 

with a friendly “G’day, how yer goinV' years kept his name in the Guinness poi 

the earthy, egalitarian greeting that has Book of World Records. Most impor- the 

ertdeared him to voters from the streets of tant, he became interested in a research ma 

Sydney to the sheep and cattle country far project on the arcane mysteries of the pio 

inland. He managed brief bursts of physi- Australian arbitration system. Between api 

cal exercise, mostly in the form of an oc- summers spent playing cricket—he won ren 

casional game of tennis or a quick swim, an Oxford cricketing half-blue—and Pai 

“I don't think I've ever felt better," said bouts of hard drinking with his cronies, hin 

| Hawke. Cannily, he continued a long- he wrote a thesis on labor relations in Ha 

i standing hallmark of his political style, Australia. It was to become the intellec- pre 

I baring his inner feelings. “One of my tual backbone of his career. One of his inv 

I weaknesses." he told the Sydney Sun - Oxford examiners told him, “You are in me 

Herald \ “is my tendency to show emotion the happy position of knowing more wh 

at times. I’m embarrassed by it oc- m t lbournla 

casionally. But there's nothing I 
can do about it ” ^ 

Hawke has been awaiting this . jjf , * \ 

moment ever since he first boasted, 
at 15, that some day he would be- 

come Prime Minister. Born in ^ < jjl \ 

■ 1929, he was the second son of I 

a Congregational minister and a \ ^ -■ 

strong-minded mother who lav- Af • 

ished generous affection and disci- JE- ’ 

pline on their two children. He was Jmf “'wSe® c 'tv 

a thin, sickly child, and his early jiiL 

years in Bordertown. a village in ‘ \ 

South Australia near the Victoria V i i 

state line, were marked by a fero- A 

cious desire to prove himself. He 

devoured Bible stories, especially f ?! 

the tale of David and Goliath, and * ^ | 

developed a passion for sports. j* * K ’$f ! § k 

When Hawke was nine, his older 

brother Neil died of meningitis, V* 1 ** 1 * 

and young Bobby became the sole T Jp 

focus of his parents’ high expecta¬ 
tions. “I grew up." says Hawke, 

“in an atmosphere where people 
were concerned with the welfare of 
others." 

Even then Hawke displayed 
signs of the impatient honesty and 
forthrightness would become 

trademarks of his public life. At The Prime Minister takes up an oar at Warmambool last year 

seven, Hawke scolded his Uncle “Strikes even a donkey could have settled. ’’ 
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seven. Hawke scolded his Uncle “StrL 
Bert Hawke, who later became pre¬ 
mier of Western Australia, for not play¬ 
ing table tennis seriously enough. Said 
Hawke: “For goodness sake, get on with 
the game." It was Uncle Bert's example 
that first set Hawke's eye on the prime 
ministership. 

The family moved to Perth in 1939. 
At the Perth Modern School, where 
Hawke won the first of many scholar¬ 
ships in his extended academic career, he 
became obsessed with cricket. He contin¬ 
ued his education at the University of 
Western Australia, where he was elected 
president of the Guild of Undergraduates 
and graduated with honors. It was his 
first taste of politics. His ambitious nature 
stirred, Hawke decided to try for the 
West Australia Rhodes scholarship at 
Oxford. On his second try in 1953. he was 
accepted. 

His two years at Oxford were a 


about your subject than any of us." 

Hawke returned home in 1955 to be¬ 
come a research scholar in economics at 
Australia's National University, deter¬ 
mined to apply in his own country what 
he had learned abroad. Wrote Labor Par¬ 
ty Speech writer Graham Freudenberg of 
the transition: “Hawke was the only Aus¬ 
tralian to have left Oxford more convinc- 
edly Australian than before he went 
there." 


H awke began his political career as 
industrial research officer for the 
a.c.t.U. in 1957 and quickly de¬ 
veloped a reputation as a bril¬ 
liant, sharp-tongued negotiator for labor 
causes. By then he had married his child¬ 
hood sweetheart, Hazel Masterson, who 
eventually bore him three children: Su¬ 
san, now 25, Stephen. 23, and Rosslyn, 22. 


By 1963, Hawke was so well known in 
political circles that a local Labor official 
encouraged him to make his first try as a 
candidate for Parliament. He lost his bid 
to represent Corio, the electorate for the 
port city of Geelong, in a tight race with 
the Liberal candidate. Sir Hubert Opper- 
man, a former Australian national cham¬ 
pion bicycle racer. Undaunted, Hawke 
applied himself to his A.C.T.U. tasks with 
renewed intensity. In 196 7, then Labor 
Party Leader Gough Whitlam offered 
him a second chance at a federal seat. 
Hawke declined. Said he: “If I become 
president of the a.c.t.U., I shall always be 
involved in decisions. If 1 get into Parlia¬ 
ment, I'll be involved in decisions only 
when we get into government." 

RNfc. AGf The statement almost turned 
out to be Hawke's political swan 
song. Three years later he became 
president of the A.C.T.U., a high- 
profile post that boosted his reputa¬ 
tion as a labor leader but effectively 
postponed the launching of a career 
as an elected politician. By then 
Hawke's childhood ambitions had 
blossomed into something of a na- 
* ' tional myth: according 10 opinion 
polls, the Australian electorate had 
! come to consider the volatile, color¬ 
ful Hawke a favorite candidate for 
Prime Minister. When Hawke, at 
Whitlam s urging, took over as 
president of the Labor Party in 
1970, a mostly ceremonial post, his 
popularity—and his hubris — 
k soared even further Hawke insist- 
__ ed that he would not enter Parlia- 
ment to “warm my bum on the 
ET back bench." Translation: when he 
chose to run again, it would only be 
if he could play a major role in the 

■ party. 

His penchant for advertising 
his considerable ambitions soon 
landed him in hot water with the 
parliamentary Labor caucus. Its 
Hi members bitteily resented his at- 
'ear tempts to bulldoze his way into the 
leadership, and jealously guarded 
the caucus' power to choose Labor's 
standard-bearer. Said Senate Labor Lead¬ 
er Kenneth Wriedt: “I am sick of him 
shooting his mouth off. He should stop 
trying to act like a politician and get on 
with his union business." 

For the first time, Hawke's chances of 
achieving his longstanding ambition had 
suffered a serious setback. He began 
drinking heavily. Too often, as one jour 
nalist wrote at the time, Hawke was “a 
bellicose, maudlin, spiteful drunk beyond 
the reach of reason." Explained Hawke, 
in a now famous 1975 televised interview: 
“Under the very great pressures of my job, 
I sometimes take too much refuge in 
drink. I have taken that refuge too much." 

After his mother died in 1979, he 
pulled himself together. In 1980, he suc¬ 
cessfully ran for Parliament from Wills, 
an industrial constituency in Melbourne, 
replacing the retiring Labor incumbent. 
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He gave up drinking and, he says, has not 
touched alcohol since. His new responsi¬ 
bilities as Labor's shadow minister for 
employment and industrial relations 
seemed to spark anew his quest for the 
party leadership even as some Labor 
M.P.s began to compare his aggressive 
style with Hayden's more subdued ap¬ 
proach. Before long, dissatisfaction with 
Hayden's leadership began to surface in 
the party caucus. 

Until last summer Hawke's supporters 
were reluctant to challenge Hayden open¬ 
ly. The Labor Party likes to give its leaders 
ample opportunity to prove themselves, 
preferably of course by forming a govern¬ 
ment. Moreover, the party has historically 
chosen leaders who had substantial parlia¬ 
mentary experience. Hayden, it was felt, 
deserved a fair chance; Hawke had been in 
Parliament just over a year. There 
was another, more immediate rea¬ 
son for Hawke's caution: his perfor¬ 
mance as a Labor M.P. had been un¬ 
distinguished. Unemployment in 
Australia was rising rapidly, and 
Hawke was having little success in 
pinning the blame on Fraser. Thus 
the Labor caucus doubted Hawke's 
ability to develop alternative poli¬ 
cies with wide appeal to the Austra¬ 
lian electorate. Nevertheless, be¬ 
cause of Hayden's poor showing in 
the polls, Hawke chose to try for the 
leadership last July, and was nar- U J 
rowly rebuffed. ' 


Yet Labor strategists believe that their 
strength in the polls, combined with 
Hawke's charisma, will be enough to carry 
the party to victory. Said Peter Costigan of 
the Melbourne Herald last week: “Because 
his power is outside the Labor Party itself, 
out there in suburbia where ordinary citi¬ 
zens never dreamed of holding a party 
card, it will be Bob Hawke campaigning 
and not the Labor Party." Commented 
Michael Gordon of the Melbourne Age' 
“He is the best communicator in the coun¬ 
try, capable of reducing complex argu¬ 
ments to simple sentences, sometimes 
punctuated with the odd expletive. The 
larrikin, sportsman, competitor and joker 
in Bob Hawke are never far away." 

Hawke's twin campaign themes, rec¬ 
onciliation and reconstruction, are geared 
to highlight his talents in bringing people 
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bor Party representatives and the ,: fhe 
union movement, was to be a for¬ 
mal agreement on union wage restraint 
that could be presented to Parliament in 
exchange for government action tc con¬ 
trol prices, professional incomes and oth¬ 
er inflationary nonwage factors. When 
Fraser called for new elections, the Labor 
Party program was still not finished. But 
in the meantime, the party had finally lost 
faith in Hayden and brought in Hawke. 

The change at the top is an enormous 
gamble for Labor. Whether Hawke can 
persuade voters that he has a credible eco¬ 
nomic program will be a critical factor in 
the election. He must also-overcome the 
electorate's natural disinclination to 
choose an untested leader at a time of 
deepening recession Equally important, 
many Australians still retain unpleasant 
memories of the last Labor government, 
under Whitlam. one of the most turbulent 
periods in Australian political history. 


together while emphasizing what he con¬ 
siders Fraser's divisive, confrontationist 
style of government. Hawke believes that 
Australians are tired of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's tactics and impatient with the lack of 
demonstrable results. 

Indeed, for most of the seven years 
Fraser has been in power, he has dis¬ 
missed deficit spending as an economic 
evil. That stands in sharp contrast to his 
current argument that in times of reces¬ 
sion, when business is off, government 
must take up the slack with judiciously 
targeted public spending. The ideological 
flip-flop could prove to be harmful during 
the campaign. 

The Prime Minister, however, unlike 
Hawke, has a record of strong leadership. 
Fraser has cleverly limited the political 
damage presented by the deteriorating 
economy with the practical expedient of 


loosening the federal purse strings: He has 
effectively argued that economic condi¬ 
tions are the result of external circum¬ 
stance:: beyond his control: the worldwide 
recession and the disastrous yearlong 
drought that has aggravated Australia's 
balance of trade problem and forced the 
government to spend $342 million on 
drought relief. 

Polls taken by both political parties 
seem to confirm that Australians believe 
the country’s problems are beyond Fra¬ 
ser's control. The Prime Minister's Lib¬ 
eral Party managers are therefore busy 
fashioning a campaign that will appeal 
to the voters' conservative instincts 
and play on fears of what the untested 
Hawke might do as Prime Minister. 

Given the avalanche of publicity 
surrounding Hawke's candidacy. 
rmeagl though, Fraser will unquestionably 
find the campaign tougher than 
if Hayden had been at Labor’s 
helm. Some Fraser backers are 
fearful that the decision to make 
labor relations a key issue of the 
campaign may shift the battle too 
much to Hawke’s turf, while oth¬ 
ers would like to savage Hawke’s 
personal habits and his “instabil¬ 
ity" under pressure. 

Liberal Party strategists be¬ 
lieve they can convince the voters 
that Hawke's labor background 
will make him captive to his 
trade-union connections if he be- 
comes Prime Minister. They are 
wary of going much beyond that: 

; in view of Hawke's runaway pop- 
ular appeal—the latest poll shows 
him ahead of Fraser, 48% to 
37%—they do not initially intend 
^ to attack the Labor leader person¬ 
ally for fear of triggering a back¬ 
er. lash. So far, the Prime Minister 
has relied on one-liners in his at- 
tempts to slow the Hawke jugger- 
„ T naut. “People think he settles 
strikes," Fraser said at one point. 
U “but there were so many strikes 
around that even a donkey could 
__ have settled some of them." At 
jT" another point, the Prime Minister 
quipped, “The policies of the La¬ 
bor Party aren't changed by altering the 
front window." 

The rhetoric on both sides is likely to 
heat up in what is sure to be a close elec¬ 
tion. The stakes are daunting for both 
candidates. If Fraser emerges victorious, 
he will rank second only to the late Sir 
Robert Menzics (18 years in office) as 
Australia's longest-serving Prime Minis¬ 
ter. If he loses, he is likely to retire from 
politics. 

Should Hawke prove able to parlay 
his good fortune and winning personality 
into a Labor victory after only a month as 
opposition leader, it will be a remarkable 
achievement that could steer Australia in 
new directions. But if Hawke fails in his 
biggest challenge ever, the Labor Party 
could be grievously hurt by bitter, para¬ 
lyzing infighting. — By Russ Hoyts, Reported 
by John thmn/RMboume 
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Superfund , S upermess 

Take two strong women, subpoenas, probes, shredders and stir well 


J olted by the horror of New York's 
Love Canal and other revelations of 
chemical poisons seeping into Amer¬ 
ica's earth and water. Congress three 
years ago created a $1.6 billion "Super¬ 
fund" for cleaning up hazardous wastes. 
Drawing on contributions from chemical 
and oil companies, with costs to be re¬ 
couped from violators, the measure was 
hailed as an important beginning in cop¬ 
ing with the worst public health threat of 
the 1980s. It gave the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency the money and authority 


into a nasty struggle over power and poli¬ 
cy that has shattered the once proud 
agency and deepened doubts in some 
quarters about the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s commitment to environmental pro¬ 
tection. Last Monday, President Reagan 
tersely fired Rita Lavelle, the epa official 
who oversaw hazardous waste programs, 
after she refused to resign at Gorsuch's re- 
Contaminated water at the Strlngfellow dump 


quest. Lavelle's ouster provided a glimpse 
into the bizarre infighting and bitter poli¬ 
cy battles that have given the agency un¬ 
der Gorsuch the ambience of a Borgia 
palace on the Potomac. Appalled by alle¬ 
gations of perjury, conflict of interest and 
manipulation of federal funds, three more 
House subcommittees and a Senate com¬ 
mittee joined in the epa probe. "They're 
smelling blood," said one Democratic 
House staff member. "They're smelling 
all kinds of shenanigans." 

An embarrassed White House moved 


POGGENPOH1.-WOODFIN CAMP 



EPA Head Gorsuch testifies before Congress 

to purge the toxic dumps environmental¬ 
ists called "ticking time bombs." 

Today the ticking may be louder than 
ever. Despite local officials' pleas for swift 
action, the agency took until two months 
ago to identify the 418 sites it regards as 
most dangerous. Of those, it has cldansed 
only five. Meanwhile, roiling criticism of 
the agency and its controversial adminis¬ 
trator, Anne Gorsuch, attracted the atten¬ 
tion of two congressional subcommittees, 
which began investigating charges that 
the EPA had made "sweetheart" deals 
with polluting companies and delayed 
cleanups for political reasons. When Gor¬ 
such refused in December to turn over 
subpoenaed documents pertaining to 160 
Superfund sites, she was cited for con¬ 
tempt of Congress—the first time in histo¬ 
ry for a Cabinet-level official. 

The Superfund issue has exploded 









The ousted Lavelle in her office 

i to contain the image spill, launching its 
j own probe of the epa and proposing a 
! compromise to try to settle the contempt 
| case againt Gorsuch. But it could do little 
to muffle the echoes of earlier Capital 
scandals: whining paper shredders, 
charges of lying under oath, mysterious 
erasures on subpoenaed documents, 
leaked memos and harassment of whistle 
| blowers. Problems began for Lavelle soon 
after she assumed the $67,200-a-year EPA 
post ten months ago. Ambitious but short 
on administrative skills, "she came into 
the agency like a Mack truck," said one 
former EPA official. "She simply wasn't 
suited for a position at that level, and 
31 many people virtually ignored her." Her 
background was in the chemical industry, 
and she quickly developed a reputation 
among environmentalists and some epa 
career employees for being too willing to 








accommodate companies that wanted to 
settle disputes quietly in her office and 
avoid more costly and publicly damaging 
penalties. Critics charged that she fol¬ 
lowed Gorsuch's lead in using budget cuts 
to reduce enforcement efforts. 

Despite their seeming philosophical 
kinship, Gorsuch and Lave He had a 
strained relationship. Friction between 
the two officials increased as Congress 
gave the Superfund closer scrutiny. Ac¬ 
cording to colleagues, Gorsuch felt that 
Lavelle. who had worked for two years on 
Reagan's public relations staff when he 
was Governor of California, had been 
forced on her by the White House. Lavelle 
exacerbated matters by bragging about 
her ties with Presidential Counsellor Ed¬ 
win Meese. Although Mecse says he 
knows her only slightly, Lavelle referred 
to him fondly as her ‘.‘godfather." 

Lavelle further weakened her position 
by feuding openly with Robert Perry, 
epa’s general counsel. Their first big clash 
came last spring, when Perry urged her to 
avoid a conflict of interest in the case of 
the Stringfellow Acid Pits dump near Riv¬ 
erside, Calif., a high-priority epa target 
site where 32 million gal. of toxic wastes 
had been dumped during 17 years. Before 
joining EPA, Lavelle had worked for the 
California chemical company Aerojet- 
General Corp., where she developed a 
public relations campaign to counter pol¬ 
lution charges against the company It 
was a job that kept her busy. In 1979 Cali¬ 
fornia accused the company of illegally 
dumping 20,000 gal. per day of poisonous 
waste; in 1981 the epa branded Aerojet's 
liquid fuel plant in Rancho Cordova as 
one of the nation's worst dumps. 

S enators at Lavelle's confirmation 
hearing were worried about her 
ties to Aerojet—one of more than 
100 companies negotiating with 
the EPA over dumping in Stringfellow— 
and made her promise to stay out of cases 
involving the film. Nevertheless, Lavelle 
did not formally disqualify herself from 
the Stringfellow case until June 18, and 
informally kept hei hand in after that, ac¬ 
cording to agency insiders. 

In September, Democratic Represen¬ 
tative Elliott Levitas, chairman of the 
House Public Works Oversight Subcom¬ 
mittee, which had been investigating 
EPA’s handling of Superfund for several 
months, asked for documents on cleanup 
efforts at 160 sites nationwide. At about 
the same time. Democratic Representa¬ 
tive John D. Dingell, chairman of the 
House Oversight and Investigations Sub¬ 
committee, started probing charges by 
some EPA officials that the agency was 
holding up a planned $6.1 million grant to 
clean up Stringfellow until after the 
November election. According to the 
charges, which Gorsuch denies, the epa 
wanted to prevent California Democratic 
Governor Jerry Brown from taking credit 
for the cleanup* in his Senate campaign. 
But Gorsuch refused to yield the docu¬ 
ments the subcommittees wanted on Su¬ 
perfund settlement strategies and negoti- 
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ating positions, calling them too sensitive. 
The White House backed her up, main¬ 
taining that they are protected by Execu¬ 
tive privilege. Gorsuch was held in con¬ 
tempt, and two weeks ago a federal judge 
denied a Justice Department attempt to 
block the House action. 

Lavelle and EPA Counsel Perry collid¬ 
ed again last fall, when Lavelle helped en¬ 
gineer a voluntary settlement with 24 ma¬ 
jor companies to clean up the Seymour 
Recycling Corp. dump near Seymour, Ind. 
Perry argued they would do better to take 
the companies to court because the EPA 
has no teeth to enforce a voluntary agree¬ 
ment if they renege. A furious Lavelle at¬ 
tacked Perry in an unsigned memo, which 
some epa sources say was destined for the 
White House, for "systematically alienat¬ 
ing the primary constituents of this Ad¬ 
ministration, the business community.” 
Lavelle said the remarks were simply staff 
notes intended for Gorsuch. 

What may have contributed to her dis¬ 
missal more than such internecine battles 
was a clash on Dec. 16 with the House Sub¬ 
committee on Science and Technology. 


Lavelle denied to the subcommittee that 
she had asked the EPA inspector general to 
investigate Hugh Kaufman, a whistle 
blower who had frequently criticized the 
Superfund enforcement, most notably on 
60 Minutes . Kaufman, an EPA engineer, 
charged that after his TV appearance epa 
sleuths trailed him, electronically moni¬ 
tored his office phone, and secretly photo¬ 
graphed him going into a motel with a 
young brunette, who happened to be his 
wife. Subcommittee Chairman James H. 
Scheuer later produced two signed state¬ 
ments from officials in the inspector gen¬ 
eral’s office implicating Lavelle in Kauf¬ 
man’s harassment. Last month Scheuer 
said he was ready to ask the Justice De¬ 
partment to prosecute her for peijury. Ac¬ 
cording to an aide to Scheuer, a high-level 
EPA official, purporting to represent the 
White House, approached subcommittee 
staff members and asked if the Congress¬ 
man would drop the case if Lavelle re¬ 
signed. Scheuer sent word that he would. A 
few days before Lavelle’s dismissal, the of- 
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ficiaFfiotified the aide that the matter 
would be "resolved shortly." Said Scheuer; 
"They dumped her because she got caught 
in perjury." 

A s a final fillip, Gorsuch learned of 
Lavelle's scathing memo on Per¬ 
ry. Lavelle was summoned to 
Gorsuch's office on Friday, Feb. 
4, reprimanded ostensibly for the memo, 
and asked to resign. Lavelle initially 
okayed a press release announcing the 
resignation, but had second thoughts over 
the weekend and decided that as a presi¬ 
dential appointee she could take her case 
to the White House. The White House 
turned a deaf ear, however, and issued a 
curt statement on Monday that Lavelle 
was "terminated today at the request of 
the President." Gorsuch fired several of 
Lavelle's top aides and put an armed 
guard in front of her office to prevent her 
from removing files. “I felt my resignation 
would be tantamount to admitting I had 
something to hide," says a still feisty La¬ 
velle. "I certainly do not." For her part, 
Gorsuch said she was troubled by La¬ 


velle’s "reluctance to enforce" the pro¬ 
gram. "I don't view the business commu¬ 
nity as our major constituency. 1 view the 
American people as our major constitu¬ 
ents," she said. “My policy has been, and 
will continue to be, to request a strong en¬ 
forcement policy for the Superfund.'' 

But Congress was not convinced. At 
week's end Dingell's subcommittee voted 
to widen the Superfund probe by issuing 
new subpoenas for testimony from La¬ 
velle, Gorsuch and 35 other EPA employ¬ 
ees. plus dozens of additional documents. 
Democratic Congressman James J. How¬ 
ard of New Jersey, chairman of the House 
Public Works Committee, demanded an 
FBI investigation of a recently installed pa¬ 
per shredder outside Lavelle's office that 
the epa said had been used to destroy "ex¬ 
cess copies" of documents withheld from 
the House. The EPA told Scheuer that La¬ 
velle’s appointment calendars, which he 
had subpoenaed, had "disappeared" while 
the agency was preparing a memo ex¬ 
plaining erasures in them. 
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S earch in g for the Recovery 

With the recession easing, so are tensions over a jobs bill 


Despite Gortfuch’s efforts to foster a 
different impression, the controversy has 
only heightened suspicions that her goal, 
and that of the Reagan Administration, is 
to slash the agency's budget an^ staff so 
deeply that its regulations become flaccid. 
Environmentalists like to say that during 
her stewardship, the lpa has been trans¬ 
formed into the ‘industry protection 
agency.” Morale among employees has 
sunk so low that the lpa is the most leak- 
prone bureaucracy in town. “It's not easy 
to run an agency when the whole work 
force is either under subpoena or at the 
Xerox machine,” a chagrined Gorsuch 
told TIME. Known to some subordinates 
as the “Ice Queen” for her cool demeanor 
and hard-line approach, Gorsuch has a 
simple rr\otlo. “Do more with less.” 

T he numbers are telling. The total 
on the payroll of the agency was 
nearl> 14,075 when Reagan took 
office. For the current fiscal year, 
Gorsuch's budget has only 10,396. In the 
area of hazardous waste enforcement, fig¬ 
ures show a personnel drop from 311 in 
1981 to 75 in 1983. with the budget plum¬ 
meting from SI 1.4 million to $2.3 million 
over the same period. Moreover, although 
Gorsuch often says she wants the finan¬ 
cially strapped states to contribute more 
to cleanup efforts, her proposed 1984 bud¬ 
get slashes state grants by 26%, from $233 
million to $172 million. In fiscal 1980, the 
last full year of President Carter's Admin¬ 
istration, 200 civil cases against air and 
water polluters were referred by the EPA 
to the Justice Department. Last year 100 
were referred. The number of both 
chemical-company and hazardous-waste- 
facility inspections has fallen sharply. Ef¬ 
forts to enforce the Safe Drinking Water 
Act have virtually ceased. 

Republicans, already concerned that 
a foot-dragging epa would present the 
Democrats with a potent political issue, 
found last week's developments distress¬ 
ing. Democratic Senator Patrick Leahy 
from Vermont was beating the drums. 
“We can enforce our environmental laws 
or ignore them,” he railed. "Thus far, the 
Administration has done everything pos¬ 
sible to ignore them.” Scheuer said he 
plans to introduce legislation this week to 
restructure the t pa as an agency run by 
an independent commission, apart from 
the Executive Branch. 

In her home town of Denver over the 
weekend, Gorsuch remained poised in the 
face of these new challenges. She reiterat¬ 
ed her pledge to go to jail if necessary in 
resisting Congress's call for documents, 
though over the weekend intense negotia¬ 
tions were going on to end the confronta¬ 
tion. Stanley Brand, the lawyer represent¬ 
ing the House in the dispute, warned that 
Gorsuch is on much shakier ground now. 
“We’re not going to take some peekaboo 
deal,” he said. How much more heat is the 
Ice Queen prepared to take? Said she, 
with a sweet smile: "Lots of it. I don't melt 
at the first macho scream, and Fm not 
melting now.” — By Maureen Dowd. Reported 
by Jay Branegan/Washington 


L ike the first fragile buds of spring, ten¬ 
tative auguries of economic revival 
appear to be breaking through the de¬ 
pressed national economy. The indicators 
are maddeningly mixed, and business 
leaders arc wary of overreacting until they 
see whether a consistent pattern emerges. 
But for the first time since the recession 
began in mid-1981, higher levels of pro¬ 
duction and of new orders were reported 
in January, according to the monthly sur¬ 
vey of 250 industrial companies by the 
National Association of Purchasing Man¬ 
agement. There was also good news from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: it said that the hiring plans of 
small firms are at a three-year peak. As 


Charles Lee, an economist at Chicago's 
Northern Trust bank, cautiously notes: 
"The beginning signs of a turnaround are 
quite favorable.” 

The unemployment picture is still 
bleak, however, and congressional leaders 
of both parties remain eager to pass an 
emergency jobs and relief bill. After two 
weeks of secret talks, the White House 
last week worked out a tentative agree¬ 
ment with House Democrats on a short¬ 
term plan to speed up public works proj¬ 
ects and provide aid to those hardest hit 
by the recession. There will, no doubt, 
still be bitter battles ahead over 
more ambitious proposals for long-term 
jobs programs and the budget. But the 
compromise was an important symbolic 
sign of bipartisan cooperation. 

Demand for durable consumer goods, 
such as furniture and appliances, is one of 
the most evident early indicators of a pos¬ 
sible economic recovery. “We are seeing 
it,” confirms Frederick Starr, president 
of Thomasville Furniture Industries in 
North Carolina, whose new orders in Jan¬ 


uary were 35% higher than a year ago. “If 
this keeps up for another four or five 
weeks, we'll look at changing our produc¬ 
tion plans.” But like most businessmen, 
Starr wants to watch and wait a while 
longer: “This thing may not last. Every* 
one’s concerned about the strength of the 
recovery.” 

The renewed demand for big-ticket 
items has bolstered many retailers. Con¬ 
sumer installment credit has expanded 
considerably since the beginning of 
November. Sears. Roebuck reported a 
surge of major purchases in the final 
quarter of last year that has continued 
through January. “It is clear to us 
that the recovery in durables and 


home furnishings has started,” says Ed¬ 
ward Brennan, chairman of the chain. 

With average mortgage rates at just 
under 1 4 %, the lowest level in 27 months, 
there has been a revival of home sales and 
construction. “Everybody’s encouraged 
because sales arc increasing and the 
phones are ringing,' says Ray Baxter, 
president of the Houston Board of Real¬ 
tors: home sales there increased 24% last 
month over December. 

High-technology companies, some of 
which avoided the worst of the recession, 
are also pacing the nascent recovery. Na 
tional Semiconductor, a giant California 
firm that has been a voice of pessimism 
during the past year, in recent weeks has 
rehired one-fourth of the 600 workers it 
laid off at a Salt Lake City factory and is 
running large want-ads in San Jose, Calif. 
"From talking to customers, there is more 
enthusiasm.” says Company Spokesman 
Michael Ayers. “We think things are pick¬ 
ing up, and 1984 will be a gangbuster 
year.” 

Even some of the nation's deeply de~ 
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pressed basic industries were showing 
signs of life, although very faint ones since 
their problems stem as much from foreign 
competition as from lack of demand. U.S. 
Steel has rehired 2% of its labor force, but 
that still leaves only 42% of its workers on 
the job. “There have been a couple of 
blips, but we don't see signs as yet that this 
is a basic recovery," says Spokesman 
Andy Stursky. In Detroit, auto executives 
predict that 1983 sales will be 10% higher 
than those of 1982, which was the worst 
year since 1961. “Ten percent better than 
terrible is still terrible," says General Mo¬ 
tors Chairman Roger Smith. 

Both parties fully realize that the pro¬ 
longed economic hardship has been, and 
still is, the nation's most important politi¬ 
cal issue. It cost the G.O.P. the 1982 mid¬ 
term elections, and threatens to make Rea¬ 
gan a one-term President. Yet the White 
House has been relatively adroit lately in 
reducing the Democrats' ability to exploit 
the issue The bipartisan compromise on 
Social Security blunted one Democratic at¬ 
tack. Last week House Speaker Tip 
O’Neill conceded, in a public statement, 
that Reagan had “kept his promise" to 
move promptly on a jobs measure. Thus, 
despite serious reverses and anemic poll 
standings, Reagan remains a very active 
player in the grand political game. 

Reagan's compromise with O’Neill 
arose out of a confrontation during a short 
ceremony in the Oval Office two weeks 
ago, when the Speaker challenged the 
President's criticism of “make-work" 
measures. O'Neill made an emotional 
pitch for aiding jobless workers with use¬ 
ful public works programs. As the discus¬ 
sion grew heated. Budget Director David 
Stockman interjected that the two leaders 
were not all that far apart. 

After the session, Reagan's aides 
urged him to authorize discussions with 
O’Neill on such proposals. Later that day 
Reagan cornered the Democratic leader 
at a meeting with Congressmen in the 
White House family theater to promise 
that Stockman would work on a package. 
Reagan later characterized the huddle as 
“just two Irishmen plotting." 

The secret discussions bore fruit last 
Thursday in a meeting in the Speaker's 
office that included O'Neill, Stockman, 
Democratic Whip Thomas Foley, Majoi- 
ity Leader Jim Wright of Texas and Presi¬ 
dential Aides James Baker, Richard Dar- 
man and Kenneth Duberstein. The $4.3 
billion package, which will create only 
125,000 new jobs, contains less than first 
meets the eye. It is mainly the accelera¬ 
tion of scheduled projects, and thus in¬ 
volves only about $700 million in new 
spending. But from a symbolic stand¬ 
point, it allows the Democrats to claim a 
victory for the jobless while allowing Rea¬ 
gan to meet the charge that he is insensi¬ 
tive to economic hardship and the issue of 
the fairness of his economic policies. 

The Democrats made it clear that the 
agreement did not prevent them from 
pushing for further antirecession legisla¬ 


tion or opposing the President's budget 
and tax plans. “This is a first step, which 
does not bind anybody," said Foley. For 
that matter. Republicans too were push¬ 
ing ahead with plans for further unem¬ 
ployment relief. “Even with a resurgent 
economy, we re going to have persistent 
unemployment,” says Congressman John 
Erlenborn of Illinois, who has been ap¬ 
pointed by the G.O.P. House leadership to 
come up with a broad jobs package. 

In putting together their program for 
reducing the enormous budget deficits 
that Reagan has projected. House Demo¬ 
crats have generally agreed that the third- 
year installment of Reagan's 1981 income 
tax cut, a 10% reduction due to go into ef¬ 
fect in July, should be repealed, or at least 
limited to $700 per taxpayer. But of the 
eight top House Democratic leaders, one 
of the most powerful considered it unwise 
to fight the third-year cut- Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois. In a speech on Tuesday, he made 
his disagreement public. He proposed a 



Democrat Rostenkowski differs on taxes 

A freeze plan that burned the Speaker . 


“freeze on scheduled tax reductions effec¬ 
tive Dec. 31, 1983," a move that would 
leave the July cut intact. To O'Neill, it ap¬ 
peared that Rostenkowski was pre-empt¬ 
ing the Speaker’s role as leadership 
spokesman. He called a meeting the next 
day and tore into his once loyal lieuten¬ 
ant. “You made me look like a fool, Dan!" 
O'Neill thundered. 

Reagan's political strategy will suc¬ 
ceed only if the public sees tangible evi¬ 
dence that his on-the-mend optimism is 
warranted. But even if the economy re¬ 
bounds strongly, the country will still face 
staggering deficits. Indeed, a sudden and 
too robust economic revival could stran¬ 
gle itself by pushing interest rates back up 
as the Government and industries com¬ 
pete for loans. This concern was echoed 
last week in an unusually forceful report 
by the Congressional Budget Office. “The 
American economy faces unprecedented 
risks in the years ahead," said the report, 
“unless the Federal Government takes 
measures to narrow the gap between tax 
revenues and spending." 

The President has already enjoyed 
great success in the crucial fight against 
inflation. Wholesale prices fell in January 
by a full percentage point, the largest drop 
in the 36 years that the statistic has been 
compiled. Tn order to make comparable 
strides against future deficits, he will have 
to cut spending, notably for defense, and 
raise revenues. His plan for a standby tax 
increase, which he wanted Congress to 
pass this year for possible implementation 
in fiscal 1986, was criticized by leaders of 
both parties. If Reagan fails to forge an 
agreement over taxes by midsummer, the 
chance of a bipartisan approach will 
evaporate in the frenzy of the approach¬ 
ing 1984 campaign, when both cutting 
spending and raising taxes become politi¬ 
cal shibboleths. And with it could vanish 
hopes that the buds beginning to sprout 
around the country will bloom into a sus¬ 
tained recovery. —By Wetter ieaoceon. 

Reported by Laurence L Barrett and Rett 
MacMett/Waehtngton 
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MX D-Day Delay 

Anyone for an Armadillo? 

W hen the President's Commission on 
Strategic Forces met for the first 
time on Jan. 7, even Brent Scowcroft, its 
energetic chairman, doubted that it could 
achieve by its Feb. 18 deadline what the 
Pentagon, the Ford, Carter and Reagan 
Administrations and Congress had been 
unable to do in seven years: find a techni¬ 
cally practical and politically acceptable 
home for the MX missile, the interconti¬ 
nental bird that only its parent Air Force 
seems truly to love. Last week, in a chat 
with President Reagan, members of the 
commission won an extension of the 
deadline to the end of March. 

The new date was sought mainly be¬ 
cause the ten commission members have 
been unable to reach a consensus in such a 
short time. But a delay in reporting may 
also be a tactical advantage. At the mo¬ 
ment, the President’s defense budget is 
under heavy fire on Capitol Hill. If the 
MX became the first military spending 
showdown, it might fall victim to congres¬ 
sional budget-cutting zeal. 

Commission spokesmen insist that 
the group is still considering ‘the whole 
range” of options, and Scowcroft readily 
concedes that all of them “have warts.” 
Nonetheless, possibly in an attempt to in¬ 
fluence the commission, some members of 
Congress have floated reports that the 
group is leaning toward a two-phase de¬ 
ployment plan. In the first phase, an un¬ 
specified number of the MX missiles 
would be placed in existing Minuteman 
silos after the holes are reinforced to with¬ 
stand a higher level of enemy warhead 
blasts. The Senate last year rejected a 
Reagan proposal to do just that with MX 
on the grounds that if the Minuteman is as 
vulnerable to attack as the Administra¬ 
tion contends, putting MX in the same 
holes would do nothing to close this “win¬ 
dow of vulnerability.” 

The second phase reportedly would 
involve deploying thousands of smaller 
missiles, either in much deeper holes or on 
special mobile launchers. The mobile op¬ 
tion would provide the deception that the 
MX lacked, either in Minuteman silos or 
in the rejected Dense Pack proposal to 
cluster 100 missiles at a single site. While 
a small mobile missile has long been con¬ 
sidered by the Pentagon, no significant 
funds have been spent in developing it. Its 
deployment, experts estimate, could not 
begin for at least seven years. 

A study by Boeing Aerospace Co. sug¬ 
gests the feasibility of producing a 38-ft. 
intercontinental ballistic missile (sjcbm) 
that would have a range comparable to 
the 7.500 miles covered by the 71-ft. MX. 
Its single warhead would probably carry a 
500-kilolon punch, in contrast to MX's 
ten warheads, each with a 330-kiloton, in¬ 
dependently targeted payload. Some Pen¬ 
tagon experts contend that a design 



breakthrough will permit the small mis¬ 
sile to be moved about on a heavily ar¬ 
mored vehicle dubbed the Armadillo. 
This launcher would be anchored when 
firing and be stable enough to handle the 
missile’s blast-off force, yet light enough 
to be transported by helicopters. 

The two-stage proposal does indeed 
have warts of its own. In the years before 
the small missile was ready, U.S. land- 
based missile forces would remain theo¬ 
retically vulnerable. Some Congressmen 
might be tempted to abandon the MX de¬ 
ployment, saving billions, and just wait 
for the mobile missile. Even the midget, 
however, would have to be deployed in 
such large numbers that it would violate 
the limits set out in SA1.T n (which is un¬ 
ratified by the U.S. but which both super¬ 
powers claim to be observing) and Rea¬ 
gan's own proposed limits at the Strategic 
Arms Reductions Talks in Geneva. Thus 
any such plan would severely complicate 
the already difficult arms-control negotia¬ 
tions, creating yet another possible politi¬ 
cal objection in Congress. ■ 

Human Wro ngs 

Grading the behavior of others 

A lmost eight years after imposing its 
fierce brand of Communist rule over 
all of Viet Nam, Hanoi has a new claim to 
notoriety. “It seemed to me the worst 
country to live in,” commented Elliott 
Abrams, the Assistant Secretary for Hu¬ 
man Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, as 
he unveiled the State Department's annu¬ 
al human rights survey last week. 

The report paints a grim portrait of 
Viet Nam. More than 60,000 political pris¬ 
oners. it says, remained detained in “re¬ 


education camps” without ever having 
been brought to trial. Citizens cannot trav¬ 
el, or even change residences, without per¬ 
mission. The press practices rigid self-cen¬ 
sorship. There is no freedom of assembly. 
The forecast for future political rights in 
Viet Nam? Concludes the report: “Bleak.” 

The 1.323-page survey evaluates the 
human rights practices of 162 govern¬ 
ments. almost all of them members of the 
U N. It is mandated by a 1976 amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act that Con¬ 
gress passed, over the opposition of the 
Ford Administration, requiring the Exec¬ 
utive Branch to produce an annual evalua¬ 
tion to help Congress make decisions on 
foreign aid. The report is more tolerant to¬ 
ward the behavior of U.S. friends than that 
of antagonists. “With friendly countries, 
we prefer to use diplomacy, not public pro¬ 
nouncements,” it says. Not surprisingly, 
the survey’s main villains are the Soviet 
Union (“The status of human rights . . . 
continues to fall far short of accepted inter¬ 
national standards”), Cuba (“Freedoms of 
speech and press do not exist”) and Nica¬ 
ragua (“The human rights situation deteri¬ 
orated markedly in 1982”). But other re¬ 
gimes that have been accused of serious 
human rights violations by watchdog orga¬ 
nizations like Amnesty International get 
off lightly: El Salvador (“signs of improve¬ 
ment throughout the year”), Argentina 
(“significant expansion of civil and politi¬ 
cal liberties”) and Turkey (“Politically 
motivated killings . . . have now virtually 
stopped”). 

Scholars and human rights organiza¬ 
tions greeted the report with varying de¬ 
grees of skepticism or approval. In a joint 
statement with Helsinki Watch and 
Americas Watch, two human rights 
groups, Michael Posner, executive director 
of the Lawyers Committee for Interna¬ 
tional Human Rights, ac- 
cused the Administration 
of “disturbing biases” 
toward countries in which 
it “has a strong political A 

stake.” Hue-Tarn Tai, a H 
Vietnamese professor of ■jK'/’ f 
history at Harvard Uni- Hdk ^ ^ 
versity, questioned the 
conclusion that Hanoi was 
last year’s most egregious 
human rights violator. Elliott Abrams 
“There are other coun¬ 
tries, including China, Iran and some U.S. 
allies in South America, that I would con¬ 
sider very likely worse,” she said. 

According to Huynh Sanh Thong, di¬ 
rector of the Southeast Asian Refugee 
Project at Yale University, the State De¬ 
partment’s estimate of 60,000 political 
prisoners in Viet Nam may be too conser¬ 
vative. He argues that human rights sur¬ 
veys like the State Department’s serve a 
useful purpose. “Hanoi drags its feet 
[about releasing political prisoners],” says 
Thong, who emigrated to the U.S. from 
Viet Nam in 1964. “American public 
opinion is not unanimous against the 
regime. Hanoi needs the pressure.” ■ 









While “victims” moaned at an earthquake simulation, Sacramento rehearsed fiscal calamity 

Special, and Shaky f Effect s_ 

California s politicians cope with the $1.5 billion deficit 


C alifornians might have had some 
trouble last week judging which of 
two rehearsals for catastrophe represent¬ 
ed the more realistic bit of make-believe. 
The show staged by the Los Angeles fire 
department to simulate a downtown 
earthquake boasted the more vivid special 
effects: smoke from exploding cars billow¬ 
ing over a storefront set; moans from peo¬ 
ple “dying” in the street. The production 
put on by the politicians in Sacramento 
was more muted, but it concerned a ca¬ 
lamity. state bankruptcy, that was more 
cenifiably imminent—even as soon as 
next week. 

Unless Republican Governor George 
Deukmejian and the Democratic-con¬ 
trolled legislature can agree on some 
emergency plan, next Wednesday the 
state's general fund will run out of money 
to pay its bills. If this happens, Deukme¬ 
jian warned on TV last week, the state 
would have to issue “registered warrants, 
or ious.” They would look like regular 
state checks but carry a printed warning 
on the back that there are no existing 
funds at the moment to redeem them. 

At worst, the lOUs would go to 86,000 
state employees in lieu of salary, to com¬ 
panies that do business with the stale and 
to an estimated 8 million citizens who are 
owed refunds on state income taxes. From 
time to time the state would advertise that 
it now had collected enough tax money to 
pay. say, IOUs numbered from 12-345678 
to 12-49376, plus 5% annual interest. 

Few Californians believe it will come 
to that Indeed, late last week closed-door 
negotiations between Deukmejian and 
Democrats in the state senate who have 
been blocking his budget plans produced 
a tentative budget-balancing agreement 
that would allow the state to borrow 
emergency cash from banks. Even so, the 
state controller’s office feared that it 
might already be too late to keep Califor¬ 
nia from delaying some payments or issu¬ 
ing some temporary registered warrants. 


The betting in Sacramento, however, is 
that at most a few big contractors will be 
asked to take ious, while state salaries 
and tax refunds will be paid in cash. 

Even if the short-term cash-crunch 
problem is solved, Deukmejian critics in¬ 
sist that the Governor’s overall plan for es¬ 
caping the crisis also contains a strong ele¬ 
ment of make-believe. The state faces a 
deficit of $1.5 billion in the fiscal year that 
ends June 30, partly because state tax col¬ 
lections have been held down by the reces¬ 
sion, partly because spending has been 
kept high by the need to bail out local gov¬ 
ernments whose ability to levy property 
taxes was sharply curtailed by the passage 
of Proposition 13 in 1978. While Demo¬ 
crats have said that they would go along 
with a tax boost if the Governor recom¬ 
mended one. Deukmejian has been hold¬ 
ing to a campaign pledge not to raise state 
taxes. 

I nstead, the Governor proposes to make 
the deficit disappear partly by cutting 
spending but also by “rolling over” $800 
million into the 1983-84 budget. The gen¬ 
eral fund would borrow that amount from 
special funds that do have cash on hand, 
such as the ones that finance highways and 
schools, and replenish those accounts with 
the higher tax collections that Deukmejian 
expects economic recovery to bring next 
budget year. Senate Democrats have been 
blocking this plan out of fear that Deukme¬ 
jian will actually get the money by slashing 
social spending, but they may have to ac¬ 
cept some variation to keep from issuing 
IOUS. 

Meanwhile, both sides are trying to 
make political capital out of the brush with 
insolvency. Deukmejian last week told 
Californians to blame Democrats in the 
senate if the state has to pay its bills with 
ious. On the Democrats’ side, State Sena¬ 
tor Alfred Alquist has introduced a bill re¬ 
quiring that any lOUs issued be illustrated 
with a photograph of Deukmejian. ■ 


Out off Gas _ 

1TA "s Parkhurst packs it in 

W hen Michael Parkhurst, president of 
the 30,000-member Independent 
Truckers Association (ita), announced a 
truckers strike two weeks ago, his goals 
were ambitious: repeal of new federal tax¬ 
es on diesel fuel and highway use, a curb on 
state trucking taxes and regulations, and a 
“meaningful discussion” of the 55-m.p.h. 
speed limit. What he got eleven days later 
was a page-long “Expression of Concern” 
signed by some 35 Congressmen that 
promised little more than a review of the 
federal tax hikes called for in the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act of 1982, 
enacted by last year's lameduck Congress. 
Nonetheless, when he asked truckers to 
return to work last week, Parkhurst ap¬ 
peared unbowed. “We have accomplished 
a lot, more than we have ever been able to 
in the past,” he declared at a raucous 
news conference punctuated by shouts of 
“Sellout!” from heckling truckers. 

In reality, the strike had fizzled out. 
Despite spot shortages of produce in sev¬ 
eral areas, the protest did not markedly 
disrupt commerce. “I don’t think anyone 
missed a loaf of bread, an orange or an 
apple,” said Ed Bacon, president of Loui¬ 
siana’s Motor Transportation Associa¬ 

tion. Concluded Massachusetts Produce 
Wholesaler Chris Rodes: “It was a very 
minor inconvenience.” The violence and 
vandalism that in the end left one person 
dead and at least 66 others injured 

dropped sharply last week, and truck 
traffic levels crept back to normal in 
most states. By week's end police had ar¬ 
rested 95 people in con- uh 
nection with the inci- 

dents, some of them 

truckers or related to the , * ^ 
trucking industry. 

Many operators and 
their representatives were 
glad it was over. Said Paul I ™ 
Stalknecht, managing di- I j 

rector of the New Jersey y * || 

Motor Truck Association: 

“The only plus is that im- .... 
mediate attention has 
been drawn to the indus- f 
try’s problems. But that is 
a very minor plus. The 
image of the industry has * 
been damaged because of / w g 

the irresponsible actions J 

of a very small body.” In- Parkhurst 
deed, the protest may 
have set back the lobbying efforts of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
the American Trucking Associations and 
other trucking organizations that opposed 
the strike. “This shutdown has only given 
truckers a black eye with the public,” 
fumed Robert Jasmon, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Truckers Asso¬ 
ciation, another independent group. “The 
real representatives of our industry must 
talk sense to Congress and get passed the 
kind of relief we need.” ■ 
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Chicago; Still Not Bymed Up? 

The mayor rides a sofu r image into a strong lead 

C hicago's modern political history | expenditures are even moi 
reads like a florid novel, chockablock Byrne has raised $9.7 millic 


expenditures are even more lopsided: 

Byrne has raised $9.7 million since her 
with shameless rascals and small-time surprising, underfinanced election in an 

chiselers, ethnic vendettas, loose talk, bra- 1979, while Daley has got contributions bla 

zen vote fraud and suspicious sums of and loans of $1.8 million, and Washing- soli 

cash. The protagonist of Volume I, of ton just $377,000. Taken together, the bla 

course, was Mayor Richard J. 

Daley, the city's flinty czar for 
21 years until his death in 
1976. The plot of the sequel, 
still unfolding, is no less vivid. 

In next week's Democratic 
mayoral primary. Incumbent 
Jane Byrne, for years a Daley 
protegee, is opposed in hercam- 
paign for a second term by her 
patron’s eldest son. State’s At¬ 
torney Richard M. Daley, and 
by black U.S. Representative 
Harold Washington, a spunky Antagonists Richard M. Daley, Jane Byrne and Harold Washington 



orator. The winner of the pri¬ 
mary will be a shoo-in for the general elec¬ 
tion seven weeks later; Chicago, its 50- 
member city council entirely Democratic, 
last elected a Republican mayor in 1927. 

Mayor Byrne. 48, is the heavy favor¬ 
ite, even though as recently as last fall she 
seemed to be in real jeopardy. But a Gal¬ 
lup poll released late last month found 
Byrne to be the first choice of 45% of reg¬ 
istered voters, with 23 %■ preferring Wash¬ 
ington and 22% for Daley. The campaign 


campaign will probably be the most ex¬ 
pensive mayoral election in U.S. history. 

Much of Byrne's huge budget has gone 
into TV advertising. Herslick commercials 
have run as often as 15 times daily since 
November, the most effective contending 
that the mayor singlehanded righted Chi¬ 
cago's wild fiscal course. (The commercials 
pass over the resulting $407 million in tax 
increases over the past four years.) Other 
ads project a new, less shrill image, helped 


by Byrne's gradual superficial transforma¬ 
tion: her hair style and clothing have be¬ 
come more muted, and she has remained 
uncharacteristically placid in the face of 
bitter campaign attacks. 

Congressman Washington, 60, who 
spent a month in jail in 1972 for failing 
to pay $508.05 in income taxes, has only 
an outsider's chance. Yet in a city 40% 
black, he might win if he picks up a 
solid majority of the 650,000 registered 
black voters and a liberal tenth of the 
LEONARD whites. His likely effect, how¬ 
ever, will be to hurt Daley's 
chances of exploiting black 
antagonism to Byrne. As 
Cook County's chief prosecu¬ 
tor since 1980, when he beat 
a Byrne-backed candidate, 
Daley, 40, has impressed the 
legal community as being in¬ 
dustrious and levelheaded. He 
has cast doubt on Byrne's pu¬ 
tative fiscal remedies, point¬ 
ing out that she. vastly over- 
ton states her inherited budget 

deficit and in effect has 
been borrowing from municipal pension 
funds to help balance the books. He is, 
however, an awkward campaigner, and 
political analysts wonder how much Da¬ 
ley’s dynastic surname will help: the 
electorate remains ambivalent about the 
corrupt but efficiently run era of Daley 
the elder. Still, the young Daley carries 
his father's battered old briefcase to 
work with him every day, as if dressing 
for the part. ■ 


Snarled i n Corruption Traffic 

In Detroit, Mayor Young's administration gets hit by probes 

T here may be slight stirrings of rising | to land the lucrative contract. All pie: 
sales in the auto industry, but almost not guilty to the charges last week. 


to land the lucrative contract. All pleaded 
I sales in the auto industry, but almost not guilty to the charges last week. had r< 

everything else about Detroit is gloomy Young was subpoenaed by the grand loan v 

these days. Among other problems, a cor- jury in the Vista case but refused to had si 

ruption scandal involving at least six fed- testify on grounds of possible self-incrimi- and \ 

eral investigations is plaguing Mayor nation. Federal agents had bugged his tion3 

Coleman Young’s administration. The condominium in the city and reportedly black < 

three-term black mayor has not been per- collected hours of conversations, some order 

sonally implicated, but he and 
other city officials have been 
preoccupied with fending off 
the various probes. 

In one case, a black city 
official has been indicted: 

Charles Beckham, 35, director 
of water and sewerage. A fed¬ 
eral grand jury charged that 
Beckham, three businessmen 
and Darralyn Bowers, 40, a 
real estate agent and unofficial 
adviser to Young, conspired in 
a racketeering and bribery 
scheme to secure for Vista Dis¬ 
posal Co. a $5.6 million sludge- 
hauling contract from the city. 

According to the indictment. 

Bowers, who is black, and 
the businessmen, who are 
white, promised to pay Direc- Troubles grow for the motor city and its three-term top official 

tor Beckham $2,000 a month Although not implicated, he is diverted by multiple investigations. 


of them between the defendants. Defense 
lawyers contend that the surveillance 
was illegal. 

Another federal investigation is seek¬ 
ing to ascertain whether the Magnum Oil 
ded Co. had overcharged the city for fuel and 
had received from the city a $1 million 
and loan with highly favorable terms. Young 
I to had supported the contracts to both Vista 
imi- and Magnum, sometimes over the objec- 
his tion3 of the city council. Magnum is a 
idly black enterprise, and Vista posed as one in 
)me order to be eligible for preferential treat- 
waldman—Detroit news ment by the city. Other less se- 
fjE rious investigations involve the 
funding of several housing pro¬ 
jects and a mall development 
and operations of the city zoo. 

Defenders of the mayor 
contend that Young's judg¬ 
ment may have been blinded 
by his unwavering commit¬ 
ment to helping black busi¬ 
nesses and argue that he did 
not know that white business¬ 
men actually would profit 
from these contracts. Even so, 
the probes have clearly divert¬ 
ed Young’s attention from his 
job. Says Joe Stroud, editor of 
the Detroit Free Press: “It is 
a terrible time for the city to 
be dealing with leadership that 

official _ j s distracted and in real 

nvestigations. trouble." ■ 
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_ United State s___ 

The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 

Above All, the Man Had Character 


E ach year George Washington gains more luster in our rever¬ 
ies on how we got where we are. Our sophisticated scholar¬ 
ship and painstaking restoration, which so often dismantle he¬ 
roes, have revealed the human dimensions of the father of the 
country but have failed to dim the aura of greatness that clings to 
Washington, whose 251st birthday we mark next week. 

His contemporaries felt the same awe and wonder. In Wash¬ 
ington's last years. Mount Vernon became a mecca for the great 
and the grateful, for the curious and the ambitious. So many peo¬ 
ple arrived at the doorstep that Washington, who would turn 
none away, finally engaged a social secretary to handle the flow. 
Sometimes he did not attend the dinners he gave because the 
company was so numerous and foreign to him. One night when 
he dined alone with Mrs. Washington, the event was so unusual 
he made a note of it in his diary. 

The legend of the man is safely sheltered these days behind 
high fences of respect. Were the real Washington on hand today, 
that might not be the case, and therein 
may lie a lesson. We have in this nation 
erected standards for our public people 
that dim anyone's glow if he or she falls 
short of perfection. It is reasonable, 
then, to wonder if people can enter pub¬ 
lic life and make a difference as Lhey did 
in the first years of the Republic. Even 
as our expectations have grown, our re¬ 
spect for and sympathy with Presidents 
have diminished. 

By our modern measures, George 
Washington did not read the right 
books. He relished how-to-do-it texts, 
with their new ideas on the use of ma¬ 
nure, turning soil and animal husband¬ 
ry. But he did not delve very far into art, 
philosophy or science. When John Ken¬ 
nedy was coaxed into supplying a list of 
his ten favorite books, the collection was 
heavy with history, biography and geo¬ 
politics. the kind of reading that he 
knew critical journalists would admire. 

Twenty years ago. we took Presidents at their word. The suspi¬ 
cion now is that the list was a bit fraudulent. 

Washington knew no foreign languages (Thomas Jefferson 
spoke or read five). Washington never traveled to Europe, while 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Jefferson all spent years 
there. He was not an accomplished public speaker. His military 
achievements were judged for their perseverance rather than 
their brilliance. Yet the battle of Trenton might have been as im¬ 
portant a battle as this nation ever won. The Trenton victory 
brought the Revolution back to life. The colonies dared hope 
again for independence. France began to look with more favor 
on the American struggle, and Britain began to lose heart. But 
the battle was technically a shambles. 

Three columns were to have crossed the Delaware River. 
Only Washington made it across. The powder of his troops was 
soaked by a freezing rain, so they could not fire their arms. They 
had to depend on bayonets several times during the night. Wash¬ 
ington's officers pleaded with him to call off the attack. The story 
goes that he stood on an old beehive in a muddy New Jersey field 
and turned aside every entreaty. The battle of Trenton was won 
by the determination of one man, but certainly not by his mili¬ 
tary expertise. Would he have done what he did on that miser¬ 
able night if the failing campaign had been on the evening news 
with closeup shots of the ragged men? 

Washington sometimes looked on his 22 years of public ser¬ 


vice as a kind ol prison sentence that took him away from his 
land. Washington was not one of the boys. The thought of him in 
blue jeans around the graceful drives of Mount Vernon is, thank 
goodness, still shattering Once, when Gouverneur Morris, a 
friend and supporter, put his hand on Washington’s shoulder to 
show doubters how close he was to the chief, Washington coldly 
took Morris' hand and removed it. Nobody in Washington's inner 
circle tried that again. Sometimes, the stories go, when Washing¬ 
ton was with his old Army friends and had a few glasses of wine, 
he became what they called “merry," and he would talk and remi¬ 
nisce into the night. But that was rather rare, according to the 
scholars. With this kind of record, one wonders how George 
Washington might have fared in the Style section of the Washing¬ 
ton Post under the arch questioning of Sally Quinn: “Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, do you and Mrs. Washington have separate bedrooms?" 

George Washington accumulated nearly 100,000 acres of 
land in his last years and was judged one of the wealthiest men in 
the nation. He would have been suspect¬ 
ed of conflict of interest at every turn. In¬ 
vestigative reporters would have been in 
clover—literally, perhaps, because 
Washington might have cornered the 
clover-seed market and been nabbed for 
restraint of trade. 

Washington was meticulous about 
dress, selecting with care his shoes and 
their buckles, the cloth for his suits and 
shirts. In our time we are a little uneasy 
with Presidents who pay too much atten¬ 
tion (or too little) to their dress. That may 
be changing. Grubbiness has proved less 
of a political asset than some thought a 
few years back. Still, any hint of vanity is 
deplored. John Kennedy became angry 
when the fashion magazine Gentlemen s 
Qitarterly put him on its cover and an¬ 
nounced that he had posed for the maga¬ 
zine in his new two-button suit. Kennedy 
told an astonished group around his desk 
that he would now be remembered as the 
President who posed in his new suit, just as Calvin Coolidge was 
most renowned for having been pictured in an Indian war bonnet. 

M ount Vernon was almost totally George Washington’s cre¬ 
ation, another dimension of the man that would have 
been of dubious value in this age. Correspondents would have 
reported during the war that after a battle (with the fortunes of 
America ebbing, soldiers hungry and sick) the Commander in 
Chief sometimes penned many pages of instructions to his plan¬ 
tation manager, telling him what to build and plant and harvest. 
Neglect of duty? Washington designed his home, laid out the 
drives, selected the colors (green was his favorite), chose the 
trees, plants and flowers. The only decorating that Martha did 
was to choose some curtains. Surely today's social analysts 
would have been delighted at such domestic concern by Wash¬ 
ington, but just as surely there would have been criticism of such 
dominance by the general of his wife. 

Washington's favorite recreation was fox hunting. Consider 
that now: a President pounding over the hills on horseback, his 
hounds in full cry after a scraggly fox. Environmentalists would 
have jumped out at him from behind every hedge, waving plac¬ 
ards. A “save the foxes" society would have been organized. Col¬ 
umnist Ellen Goodman would have rushed to detail the plight of 
the ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-treated foxes of Fairfax County. News¬ 
magazines might have noted that photographs of Washington 
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mounting his horse revealed he had wide hips. The temptation 
would have been too much: “President Washington, displaying a 
broad beam and a narrow mind, last week chased a 10-lb. fox to 
an unseemly death in the lovel> hills of Virginia.” 

Washington cannot be reconstituted and placed in our cen¬ 
tury, of course, nor would he want to be. His time and his land 
were not necessarily more simple, but they certainly were differ¬ 
ent. The nation had 4 million people and only six cities of more 
than%000 souls each. The Federal Government, when Wash¬ 
ington ran it, had 350 civil'cmployees. If numbers and complex¬ 
ity wgre not the adversaries, then distance, time, disease, weath¬ 
er, Iqflians and ignorance were. It took a week to get to New 
York* City. Early death stalked almost everyone. Washington 
was remarkably durable for his time—and lucky. His horses and 
uniforms were riddled with bullets at Braddock's defeat in the 
French and Indian War. He was untouched. But even his luck 
ran out finally. He died at 67 of a throat inflammation. A young 
physician in attendance wanted to open the trachea but was 
overruled by his seniors, still fearful of the new technique. A 
sturdy figure like Washington might have been around many 
more years with only a little bit of today's medical knowledge. 

Writers who journey through the accounts of his life almost 
always confess some bafflement about why he was such a great 
figure in his time and remains so in ours. British Historian Mar¬ 
cus Cunliffe points out that Washington was a good man but not 
a saint, a competent soldier but not great, thoughtful but not bril¬ 
liant like Alexander Hamilton. He was a respectable adminis¬ 
trator but ceilainly not a genius. All this and more his biogra¬ 
phers have put down. Washington was a 
prudent conserver but not a brilliant re¬ 
former. He was sober unto dullness. He 
lacked the common touch so much that 
not even his British enemies had a de¬ 
rogatory nickname for him during the 
war. He could strip off his coat and help 
the held hands, but he had no very close 
friends. The Marquis de Lafayette, his 
French ally, was as close as anyone. To 
humanize Washington, suggests Cun¬ 
liffe, would be to falsify him, though of 
course many have tried to do that in the 
past two centuries. 

We would do well in this age of total 
and instant analysis to ponder why it is 
we honor George Washington as we do, 
why the legend goes on in the face of the 
reservations and doubts that scholars 
keep raising. It is true that simply being 
an American and being around for the 
start of the United States would have as¬ 
sured Washington some place in history. 

There was more. 

The sum of his rather normal parts added up to an excep¬ 
tional figure. George Washington had character. That is easily 
said but not easily defined Writers have been trying to do it 
since time began, but character defies scientific analysis. Duke 
University's James David Barber based an entire book about 
Presidents on the analysis of character. It was fascinating. But 
Barber raised as many questions as he answered. Nobody is 
quite certain what character is, but everybody captures a piece 
of the truth. Here are a few thoughts from Washington's con¬ 
temporaries and his later biographers about the qualities that 
lifted him above others. 

One writer noted Washington's "cool dignity." Washing¬ 
ton's aloofness and reserve made him stand out from other men, 
several authors insisted. Washington understood power, wrote 
one. Another claimed simply: "Washington had quality.” From 
there the scholars get more subjective. Washington merged his 
honor with that of America, recounted a writer, not to mention 
his fortune and everything he planned and built. During the 
Revolution, a British raiding party sailed up the Potomac and at 
Mount Vernon received some provisions from the farm manag¬ 
er. When Washington heard about it (he was off leading the 
Army), he was disturbed. He wrote that his people should have 
let the raiders bum down the place before they aided the enemy. 


Biographers have written that “Washington proved the sound¬ 
ness of America” and that he “had a true American vision.” By 
that they meant that he, almost alone among those great men, 
understood in totality the wealth and strength of the land that 
lay before him and how it formed and held a society together. 
"The man is the monument; the monument is America,” wrote 
Cunliffe with a poetic touch. Those nine words may say as much 
as anything about the source of our reverence. 

G eorge Washington was sensible and wise. He was not the 
most informed or imaginative of men. But he understood 
himself and this nation-to-be. That understanding came from 
the many elements that make up any person. His heart and mind 
were shaped by his family, his land, his community and the 
small events that touched him every day. Those were the normal 
experiences. They were added to his natural endowments. Only 
one power can fully fathom such a formula—God. Washington 
had the tolerance of a landsman, the faith that comes with wit¬ 
nessing the changing seasons year in and year out, the sensitivity 
that accumulates from watching buds burst and colts grow. Opti¬ 
mism, perseverance, patience and an eager view of the distant 
horizon have always been a gift of the earth to those who stayed 
close to it. 

We pay too much attention these days to college degrees, to 
public displays of so-called brilliance. We are overawed by the 
listings in Who's Who , by prizes and travels and speeches. We 
pay too much heed to organizational charts, office tension, hu¬ 
man friction and how paper flows or does not. We busy ourselves 
too much in searching for minor flaws in 
our Presidents, finding petty shortfalls 
and mistakes, relishing pratfalls and 
humiliations. 

The presidency to this day still 
rests more on the character of the per¬ 
son who inhabits the office than on 
anything else, try as we may in our 
books and papers to develop formulas 
and charts that explain success and 
failure. The founding fathers designed 
it that way. It was their idea to find a 
man in America with a great charac¬ 
ter and let him invest a tradition and 
shape a national character. They 
found George Washington. He did his 
job splendidly. He might even have 
known what he was doing. When he 
took the presidency he wrote, "I walk 
on untrodden ground. There is scarce¬ 
ly any part of my conduct which may 
not hereafter be drawn into prec¬ 
edent.” That is at once beautiful and 
profound. It is no wonder he succeeded, entering office with 
such a code of conduct. 

Our task is to rekindle the tradition, to search in our sys¬ 
tem for people of great character and then bring them to 
power and rally behind them; not blindly, to be sure, but with 
understanding and even sympathy and tolerance. Character 
like Washington s is not a blend of everything that is perfect. 
In fact, we have not done too badly through 39 men who be¬ 
came President. Even today, in the midst of great national 
worry, the quality in the presidency that helps keep a belea¬ 
guered nation together is the character of the man we glimpse 
in the White House. Over these past decades some of our 
Presidents have had more than others. We have not always 
been alert to those who have had outstanding characters, and 
sometimes we have been fooled by those who did not have the 
depths of character we thought they had. Character has come 
in different sizes and shapes, and some Presidents seemed to 
have enlarged it as time went on. while others have appeared 
to lose character under stress. 

More than all the other Presidents, George Washington has 
marched through our centuries untouched by critics, growing 
larger under the baleful eye of history. An uncommon man made 
from common parts remains our grand legacy and our hope in 
this moment of bewilderment in our third century. ■ 


BETTMANN ARCt- IVE 
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Law 


Thou Shalt Not G o Public _ 

The nation s lawyers cast a vote for client confidentiality 

O ver drinks, your client shares a dis- I be,” said Hofstra Law Professo 
turbing bit of news. The bid you have Freedman, an ethics expert wh< 


wJ turbing bit of news. The bid you have 
been helping him prepare for construc¬ 
tion of the new city hall is a sure winner 
because he has arranged to slip the mayor 
$10,000. You choke on an hors d oeuvre, 
pondering the lawyer’s age-old dilemma: 
what to do about a client who admits to 
being involved in an ongoing crime. 

Under present ethical provisions in 
most states, an attorney might choose to 
persuade the client to abandon any un¬ 
lawful scheme, or he might stop repre¬ 
senting him. Finally the lawyer probably 
has the option of informing authorities 
about his client’s plans without violating 
the rules of confidentiality. At the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association’s midyear meeting in 
New Orleans last week, the policymaking 
House of Delegates was asked to approve 
new standards specifying situations that 
could call for such disclosure. Instead, by 
a surprising vole of 207 to 129, the dele¬ 
gates barred disclosure unless the crime is 
“likely to result in imminent death or sub¬ 
stantial bodily harm.” 

To many the action looked unseemly. 
Said Phoenix Lawyer Mark Harrison: 
“This vote will enhance the mouthpiece 
image for which many lawyers are 
known.” Next day, as if to make amends, 
the delegates, by a 2-to-J margin, em¬ 
braced a newly explicit requirement: a 
lawyer must reveal perjury committed by 
his client in court. “The two votes were as 
inconsistent as they could possibly 


be,” said Hofstra Law Professor Monroe 
Freedman, an ethics expert who believes 
in strict confidentiality. “I think the sec¬ 
ond vote was, more than anything else, an 
image vote.” 

The delegates’ actions last week were 
a dispiriting setback for an A.B.A. com- 
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mission that has been working since 1977 
to reshape the association’s 14-year-old 
code of ethics. While the revisers proba¬ 
bly will succeed in eliminating much of 
the confusion in the current code, which 
in many instances seems to offer two dif¬ 
ferent standards of conduct, their further 
goal of heightening a lawyer’s duty to the 
public is now out of reach. The rules ap¬ 
proved in New Orleans are likely to be 
formally ratified by the A.B.A. in August. 


and will serve as a new model for states 
to adopt. 

The disclosure debate went to the 
very heart of what a lawyer should be. 
The responsibility to be honest with oth¬ 
ers is the higher value for reformers. Bos¬ 
ton Attorney Robert Meserve, who be¬ 
came chairman of the ethics commission 
after the death last month of Omaha’s 
Robert Kutak. noted that lawyers have 
been able to (and still can) disclose confi¬ 
dential information from a client in order 
to recover a fee. But to Theodore Koskoff, 
past president of the Association of Trial 
Lawyers of America, “The philosophy of 
the proposed code was wrong. The thread 
that ran through it was of looking at a 
lawyer not as a champion but as an om¬ 
budsman.” The adversary system would 
be undermined if a client hesitates to tell 
his lawyer the truth, argues Leon Silver- 
man, president of the American College 
of Trial Lawyers. “It isn’t that we want 
anyone to get into bed with criminals. We 
are trying to protect one of the great inter¬ 
ests of society.” 

Though the debate occupied most of 
the delegates’ energy and time, ethics was 
not alone on the agenda. Attention was 
also given to the Supreme Court’s wQjrfc 
load (see box) and the campaign to limit 
the insanity defense. In most states, a de¬ 
fendant may not be convicted if he is un¬ 
able lo tell right from wrong at the time of 
the crime or if he was subject to an irre¬ 
sistible impulse. The delegates voted to 
urge states to retain the first but eliminate 
the second as a ground for acquittal. 
Sponsors of this “compromise” said that 
had it been the law under which John 
Hinckley was tried, he would probably 
have been convicted. ■ 


Once More, with Fueling ^ 

C hief Justice Warren Burger began his speech with an crea 
analogy to “the early pioneer who, looking out the win- the 1 
dow of his log cabin, saw a pack of wolves.” The pioneer, said flicti 
Burger, could cry “Wolf!” without apology, and so too, argued haps 

the Chief, can the overburdened U.S. Supreme r _ 

Court. During the past 30 years, the number of 
cases on the high court's annual docket has 
nearly quadrupled, from 1,463 to 5,311, by Bur¬ 
ger's count, and the total of signed court f|Sn- 
ions has jumped from 65 to 141. Warned Burner: 

“It is perhaps the most important single, imme¬ 
diate problem facing the Judicial Branch.” Only 
fundamental changes will “avoid a breakdown 
of the system—or of some of the Justices ™ 

The nodding in the audience at the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association meeting last week signaled 
not only widespread sympathy but weary famil? 
iarity. Ever since he became Chief Justice near¬ 
ly 14 years ago, Burger has been arguing that the 
high bench is overworked, and only hours be- : 
fort. Justice Sandra Day O’Connor had be- Chief Justice pager 



corner the sixth court member publicly to sound an alarm. 

This time around, Burger seems ready to push harder. 
For the first time he urged a specific solution: that Congress 
create, on an experimental basis, a new tribunal just below 
the Supreme Court to handle cases that would resolve con¬ 
flicting rulings among any of the 13 U.S. appeals courts. Per¬ 
haps ongfthird of the cases heard by the high court foil into 

. thg$ category. The proposed court would have 

rotating seven- or nine-judge panels drawn 
from a pool of 26 appeals court judges. It would 
expire after five years, though if the review 
court proved a success, Congress could make it 
permanent. Moreover, before he spoke, Burger 
had done some lobbying of his own. He consult¬ 
ed with Democratic Senator Howell Heflin of 
Alabama, a former chief justice of his state's su¬ 
preme court; two weeks ago Heflin reintro¬ 
duced legislation that would authorize the kind 
of court mat Burger wants and that would also 
create a commission tp look into problems fac¬ 
ing the nation's courts. Despite hut week’s stir¬ 
ring, however, it remains to be seen whether, 
unlike the Bible, crying wolf long enough will 
rfter bring help. 
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Milestones 



The Archbishop of Canterbury speaking during the Church of England’s debate 


Religion— 


Anglican s and the B omb _ 

General Synod gives cautious approval to nuclear deterrence 


his debate is about the end of the 

1 world and about how we may best 
delay it.” So said Stuart Blanch, the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, last week as the Church of 
England became the latest denomination 
to struggle with the morality of nuclear 
deterrence. British clergy judged the Gen¬ 
eral Synod’s deliberations to be the 
church’s most important debate on public 
policy since World War 11. The meeting 
occurred in Church House, adjacent to 
Westminster Abbey, where Parliament 
met in 1941 after German bombers had 
damaged the House of Commons. 

At the climax of the nationally tele¬ 
vised debate, which lasted nearly five 
hours, the bishops, priests and lay dele¬ 
gates to the General Synod rejected, 338 to 
100. a proposal that the church endorse 
unilateral disarmament. The alternative 
pro-deterrence motion that carried the 
day, 387 to 49, was offered by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Hugh Montefiore. 

Montefiore put the Christian's moral 
dilemma in succinct terms: “For the de¬ 
terrent to be credible, we must be pre¬ 
pared to use it. But to use it would be cata¬ 
strophic and immoral. The objection is 
formidable, but not overwhelming. If it is 
effective, [the force] will deter and never 
be used. That is the justification. To be de¬ 
termined to use it in response to nuclear 
attack has ensured so far. and I tvjjeve 
will continue to ensure, that there is no 
nuclear aggression.’" 

While backing Britain's nuclear arse¬ 
nal as a means of preventing war, the 
church delegates also decided that the 
first use of nuclear weapons could never 
be justified, even though the threat to do 
so is part of NATO's policy to discourage a 
Soviet conventional attack. The church’s 


final statement also called for multilateral 
nuclear disarmament. 

The opposing view was advanced by a 
six-member “working parly” of the 
church in a report that had added to the 
growing national debate on the subject 
when it was released last October. The 
panel, led by Bishop John Baker of Salis¬ 
bury, called upon the government to 
abandon its nuclear arms. Reason: nucle¬ 
ar war is so potentially disastrous that dis¬ 
armament is worth even the risk of 
“blackmail and defeat” by an enemy. 

In his speech to the synod. Baker at¬ 
tacked as a fallacy “the belief that mutual 
nuclear deterrence is a reasonably stable 
condition and likely to remain so.” On the 
contrary, he said, “the overwhelming evi¬ 
dence is that it is becoming less stable 
year by year, and so less plausible as a 
means of keeping the peace.” 

The most dramatic response to Baker 
was delivered by Robert Runcie, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England and spiritual leader of the 
world's 65 million Anglicans. Runcie, 
who won the Military Cross for valor as a 
lieutenant in a Scots Guards tank battal¬ 
ion during World War II, contended that 
unilateralism would “undermine"’ disar¬ 
mament negotiations in Geneva and have 
a “traumatic effect” on NATO, which he 
credited with establishing “the peace and 
stability of Europe” since World War TI. 

“1 cannot accept unilateralism as the 
best expression of a Christian’s prime 
moral duty to be a peacemaker,” declared 
Runcie. The delegates, who cried out 
“Hear, hear!” during the speech, went on 
to endorse his view as the Anglicans" con¬ 
tribution to the deepening, worldwide de¬ 
bate on nuclear morality. ■ 


EXPECTING. Mary Sfeenburgen, 29, Acade¬ 
my Award-winning actress (Melvin and 
Howard); and her husband, Malcolm Mc¬ 
Dowell, 39, actor (A Clockwork Orange, 
Cat People); their second child; in July. 

MARRIED. David Stockman, 36, number- 
crunching Director of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, and Jennifer Blel v 28. 
IBM sales representative; both for the first 
time; in Washington, D.C. Stockman will 
not handle the family budget, he says, be¬ 
cause “I tend to round off numbers to the 
nearest billion dollars, and Jennifer says 1 
lack sufficient attention to detail.” 

RECOVERING. Gary Coleman, 15, cheeky 
child star of television’s DiJfiTrent Strokes; 
from an abscess around the site of his 1973 
kidney transplant; in Los Angeles. The 
problem was discovered while he awaited 
a second donated kidney; the first is fail¬ 
ing. Coleman suffers from nephritis, a con¬ 
genital kidney ailment, and until a year 
ago took drugs that inhibited the disease 
(and stunted his growth, he is now 4 ft. 

2 in.). When he is well enough, he will try 
again for a new transplant. 

DIED. William L. Cary, 72, principled, tough- 
minded chairman (1961-64) of the Securi¬ 
ties and Exchange Commission and pro¬ 
fessor of corporate and tax law at 
Columbia University; of cancer; in New 
York City. Cary spurred the then sleepy 
SEC into increasing its enforcement pow¬ 
ers and tightening insider trading rules. 
His 1963 study of securities markets led to 
sweeping changes, including the eventual 
demise of fixed commissions. 

DIED. S. (for Selwyn) Kip Farrington, 78, 

gentleman sportsman who wrote about his 
hobbies of deep-sea fishing, amateur hock¬ 
ey and railroading in 24 books and as Field 
and Stream s salt-water-fishing editor for 
35 years; in Southampton, N.Y. 

DIED. Alfred Franz Wallenstein, 84, the first 
nationally renowned U.S.-born conduc¬ 
tor, who raised the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic to the top ranks as its music direc¬ 
tor from 1943 to 1956; in New York City. 

A child prodigy who played cello on the 
vaudeville circuit to help pay for his 
music studies, he conducted his Sinfon- 
ietta on the Mutual Network from 1933 
to 1945. 

DIED. James Hubert (“Eubie”) Blake, 100, 
durable ragtime composer and lyricist 
(Charleston Rag and Vm Just Wild About 
Harry); just five days after his centennial, 
following a bout of pneumonia; in Brook¬ 
lyn. A onetime bordello pianist and a con¬ 
temporary of Scott Joplin, Blake electri¬ 
fied Broadway in 1921 with his music for 
Shuffle Along. For the next 25 years the 
modest, unassuming composer enjoyed 
steady success before sliding into semi¬ 
obscurity. His music was rediscovered in 
the "60s and eventually celebrated in such 
Broadway shows as 1979’s Eubie! 
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Old ballplayers don't just 
fade away, they can do Pana¬ 
sonic or Mr. Coffee ads. Or 
they can sign on as good-will 
personalities for Atlantic City 
casinos. Willie Mays, 5 1 . kicked 
off the practice three years ago, 
when he was drafted for cus¬ 
tomer relations duties by Bal¬ 
ly's Park Place Casino Hotel. 
Last week former Yankee 
Great Mickey Mantle, 51. still a 
part-time batting coach with 
the team, announced that he 
too was heading for the Board¬ 
walk, to join the Claridge Ho¬ 
tel and Casino, at a reported 
$100,000 annually. Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, 56, 
swiftly and expcctably stepped 
in to inform Mantle that he, 
like Mays, would have to sever 
his Yankee ties because of his 
new affiliation with legalized 
gambling. The onetime home- 
run king, who will be required 
to do little more than play in 
half a dozen golf tournaments 
a year with some of the casi¬ 
no’s high rollers, accepted the 
news graciously. “1 would nev¬ 
er do anything to embarrass 
baseball," said Mantle. “But 
I've been out of the game for 
14 years, and nobody's been 
knocking at my door " 


The offspring of the Soviet 
hierarchy, like their Western 
counterparts, are not immune 
to public scrutiny. A case in 
point is Soviet Leader Yuri An¬ 
dropov’s son. Until his father 
was elevated to his nev promi¬ 
nence, Igor Andropov, 37, toiled 
away at political research in 
blissful obscurity. Tall, bespec¬ 
tacled and slightly stooped like 
his father, the younger Andro¬ 


pov has been in Madrid since 
November as the fifth-ranking 
Soviet delegate to the Europe¬ 
an Security Conference. No 
mere beneficiary of nepotism, 
he has followed a career path 
similar to that of many suc¬ 
cessful Soviet diplomats. After 
studying at Moscow's presti¬ 
gious State Institute for Inter¬ 
national Relations and at the 
Institute of U.S.A. and Canada 
Studies, he was reportedly 
posted to Budapest, where his 
father had been Ambassador 
during the Hungarian uprising 
in 1956. Igor has hardly culti¬ 
vated the press, but at the con¬ 
ference last week, photogra¬ 
phers breached his relative 
anonymity. Apparently he is 
easily recognizable. One diplo¬ 
mat who met him at the U.S. 
Ambassador's residence in 


Moscow reports, “The minute 
1 saw him come in, I knew it 
was him. He's the spitting im¬ 
age of his father." A regular 
chip out of the old Soviet bloc. 



Reagan and Newsweek’* Graham 


To celebrate the 50th anni¬ 
versary of Newsweek, Wash¬ 
ington Post Co. Chairman 
Katharine Graham hired not one 
hall but three of New York 
City’s biggest. While most of 
the magazine’s staffers cele¬ 
brated at the Sheraton Centre 
hotel a few blocks away, a 
stream of stretch limos depos¬ 
ited celebrities at Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter for a biflorate black-tie din¬ 
ner party at the New York 
State Theater and Avery Fish¬ 
er Hall. Hostess Graham re¬ 
portedly busied herself with 
the tiniest of details, right 
down to the seating arrange¬ 


i.ii iril. i 


ments. For First Lady Nancy 
Reagan’s dinner companions, 
she chose Henry Kissinger and 
Lawyer Edward Bennett Wil¬ 
liams. Flanking former Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter were Gra¬ 
ham herself and Margaret 
Truman Daniel. Rosalynn Carter 
dined with former Democratic 
Party Boss Robert Strauss and 
Richard Simmons, Washington 
Post Co. president. Some 2,400 
other place cards included no¬ 
tables from television (Tom 
Brokaw, Walter Cronklte), busi¬ 
ness (Laurance Rockefeller, Lee 
lacocca) and show business 
(Steven Spielberg, Diana Ross). 
Two hours of after-dinner cer¬ 
emonies went from Graham's 
opening remarks to a closing 
“My Turn" salute by Time 
Inc. Editor in Chief Henry Gnai- 
wald, who observed that Time 
and Newsweek have been “in¬ 
evitably Linked as a fated pair, 
like Macy's and Gimbels, 
Coke and Pepsi, Hertz and 
Avis.” Former Newsweek Edi¬ 
tor in Chief Osborn Elliott re¬ 
called the day in 1961 when 
Philip Graham bought the maga¬ 
zine from Vincent Astor*s es¬ 
tate. “All he had was a person¬ 
al check,” reported Elliott. 
“He said later he had never 
written a check for that 
amount of money and didn’t 
know if he should put zero zero 
cents after the 2 million” for 
the down payment. Specula¬ 
tion was that Mrs. Graham 
spent that much again to say 
Happy Birthday, Newsweek. 

— ByE. Graydon Carter 



Andropov at the European Security Conference in Madrid 
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Show Business 



Cuddly Dudley, the Wee Wonder * 

- ^ 

Hollywood embraces a most unlikely romantic lead co 

W hen he was six or seven and 
spending many of his days 
in British hospitals, a nurse gave 
Dudley Moore a good-night kiss. 

Her name was Pat, and 40 years 
later he can still feel the imprint of 
her lips on his cheek. He describes 
it in Proustian terms. “I almost 
spin when I think of it," he says. 

“She was truly an angel of mercy, 
and that kiss was probably the , 
first taste of real, unqualified, un- , 4 , 
complicated affection I had ever 'jf 
had. In many ways my entire life ' / 
is based on recapturing that single 
moment of affection." 4 \ 

These days that quest is closer \ 
to its goal than it ever was before. 

Moore, 47, has become America’s 
newest, and least likely, romantic 

hero. At 5 ft. 1V 2 in., he looks up at -mv* - ? x 

all of his leading ladies. He is nei- r jT V* 

ther handsome nor intriguingly 
ugly, just nice looking, like mil- 
lions of men in the paying public. 

But American audiences are now 
discovering what the British knew 
two decades ago. “He was known 
as Cuddly Dudley then," says Hu- 

morist Peter Cook, who collabo- I ' Bp . |g|jjM •. 

rated with Moore through much I 

of his career. “Whether women BHHHHBBnirib 

wan ted to mother him or smother Picking out a m ovie score: Moore at his beach-house piano 

him, I don t know. j USJ nice looking uke millions of men in the paying public . 



him, I don’t know.” j usf ni 

In ”10. ” Moore's first mega¬ 
success in film. Bo Derek did a little of 
both, accompanied by the hard-breathing 
beat of Ravel's Bolero. In Arthur, an even 
bigger hit, duties were shared by Liza Min¬ 
nelli and John Gielgud, who played his 
long-suffering valet. There have been a 
couple of flops along the way, notably the 
ghoulish Six Weeks. whose bad reviews 
have left the star angry and bewildered. 

In Lovesick, which opens on Feb. 18, 
Moore is a middle-aged Manhattan psy¬ 
chiatrist who falls in love with a nubile 
patient and finds happiness under the 
ironic eyes of Sigmund Freud’s fantasy- 
ghost (Alec Guinness). The film was writ¬ 
ten and directed by Marshall Brickman, 
who collaborated with Woody Allen on 
the screenplays of Sleeper. Annie Hall 
and Manhattan, and it has many of the 
funny, arch touches of Allen's best pic¬ 
tures. The early scenes, particularly, in 
which a motley group of patients pass 
through Moore’s office, are hilarious, 
knowing satire at its best. But the script 
ravels, wandering into contrivance and 
predictability. Moore gives a subtle, 
warm, finely tuned performance, howev¬ 
er, and Elizabeth McGovern, 21 , who had 
attention-grabbing parts in Ordinary Peo¬ 
ple and Ragtime, shows enormous prom¬ 


ise as the patient who sets off his mid-life 
crisis. She has an unusual beauty, with 
dark hair and blue eyes as bright as head¬ 
lights and a sandy voice reminiscent of 
Jean Arthur's. The two of them form an 
odd combination, but it works. 

Moore has finished Romantic Come - 

In the grip of his good pal Susan Anton 



dy, based on Bernard Slade's Broadway 
play, which will be released in October, 
and he is now working on Unfaithfully 
Yours, a remake of the Preston Sturges 
comedy, in which he portrays a famous 
conductor, convinced that his 
* beautiful young wife (Nastassia 
Kinski) is having an affair behind 
his back. Five years ago, Moore 
was a well-known British comic 
who had a small American public; 
today he is one of Hollywood's top 
box-office draws, cuddling to his 
own bosom a salary of %2Vi mil¬ 
lion for his latest picture. 

To Lovesick Moore brought 
many touches from his own expe¬ 
rience: he spent 17 years in the of¬ 
fice of one shrink or another, try¬ 
ing to come to terms with a 
childhood that was more than un¬ 
happy. His father was a railway 
electrician, his mother was a 
shorthand typist, and he grew up 
in a poor, row-house neighbor¬ 
hood in the London suburb of 
Dagenham. But poverty was not 
^00^ the problem: it was a clubfoot and 
^ a skinny, slightly shorter left leg, 
which sent him in and out of hos- 
000^^ pitals from the age of two weeks 
on. “Psychologically it was made 
Wm harrowing by the fact that my 
HBr. " parents felt guilty about it.” he 
says. “That made me feel as if I 
had done something wrong. Years 
later my mother quite honestly 
said to me, T wanted to kill you 
d when you were born, because I 

blic . felt so angry at myself and so ter¬ 

rible about the pain I knew you 
were going to have.’ I'm not grim, but I’m 
still basically cringing from the defect. I 
remember kids sniggering and smirk¬ 
ing—they called me Hopalong—and it 
has only been in recent years that I've 
pulled myself out of a certain anesthesia.” 

O nly later, as he grew, or failed to grow, 
did Moore realize that he had another 
problem. “1 felt very humiliated about my 
height when I was a child. Then, when 1 
became interested in what can only be de¬ 
scribed as the opposite sex, I felt that being 
small was a disadvantage. I felt unworthy 
of anything, a little runt with a twisted 
foot.” His was not a loving home, and his 
parents, both of whom were also 5 ft. 2 in., 
seemed to have two basic emotions, fear 
and anxiety. ‘They huddled together for 
some sort of comfort,” he says. “I don't 
know that either of them could express 
love very well, to each other or to us.” 

In his early teens Moore learned how 
to win affection, and the lesson has domi¬ 
nated his life: people like to laugh, and 
they love those who can make them do so. 
Having discovered that vintage truth, he 
became the class clown. Says he: “I think 
it’s every comedian's story.” He was de¬ 
veloping another crowd-pleasing talent as 
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well; he was a fine pianist who concocted most the e 

melodies easily. He vaulted over the class , that one si 

barrier by winning a scholarship in music life, graph 

to Oxford; by the time he left with two / JgjfiHtthL out inhibi 

degrees in 1958, he was an accomplished been talkir 

Garner-style jazzman and the prolific he notes, 

composer of tunes for local skits and ^ print them 

cabarets. "Dudley has always had a pro- *0^ Moore 

miscuous talent as a musician" says his British A< 

old friend Jonathan Miller. "He secretes **+ American 

music like sweat." whom he I 

Moore became famous in 1961 when ft- vorcedand 

he teamed with three other Oxbridge in Los Ang 

grads—Cook, Miller and Alan Bennett— id£ his time wi 

in the satirical review Beyond the Fringe. V »L, is blond, to 

Moore’s most brilliant contributions were ^f / in.). "Susai 

at the keyboard, in a lampoon of Myra / * II jSImP* * 8 T iffi* 4 ®“/ / gether in 

Hess playing the 'Moonlight” Sonata and 1 l l ■ * years,” he \ 

in a hilarious, dizzy bit aboui a pianist who J been lingei 

is unable to conclude a coda to a florid * j yF relatively 1 

piece. The show played for four years ¥f 4 lieve in m( 

to packed houses, first in London, then 
in New York. When it ended, Moore and 
Cook went on to do a television series and 
five movies, including Bedazzled, their 
zany version of the Faust legend. Their 
style was blithe, bizarre humor that turned 
logic upside down. In Bedazzled, for j 

instance, they invented an order of leaping 1 __ 

nuns who would jump on trampolines to Snuggling the serene Bo Derek in “10" I fortable bi 

get closer to God. In their_ 

knockabout revue Good 
Evening, which ran almost 
continuously for five years, 
they constructed an imagi¬ 
nary restaurant buried deep 
in the Yorkshire moors. It 
was called the Frog and the 
Peach, and there were only 
two entrees on the menu: 

Frog a la peche and Peche h 
la frog. 

Cook, who calls Moore 
“the Wee Wonder” and "the 
Megamidget,” probably be¬ 
came as close to Moore as 
anyone ever has, but their 
relationship was sometimes 
stormy. “We always got 
! along well together when we 
were alone,” says Moore, 

"but sometimes when other 

people were around, there wide-eyed with Mlimelll in Arthur, above, and shaded by McGovern in Lovesick 

was a competition One of us s 

was always trying to get the better of the 1|% , * tate. Apart 

other and, in public, we each adopted a su- \ I Bentley is 01 

perior attitude. He was bored by my desire \ ^ / £ ”1 don’t gai 

to please, and I scorned his relentless and «. « 

perverse cynicism.” 

In 1977 they split up. Cook worked in 
London while Moore tried his luck in 
Hollywood. The following year he co- 
starred with Chevy Chase and Goldie /, 

Hawn as a sex-crazed swinger in the mov- ^' 
ie Foul Play. Since then he has never been 
idle, and rarely lonely. 

Moore’s height, or lack of it, has not 
hampered his relations with, in his words, 
what can only be described as the oppo¬ 
site sex. He is, in two words, girl crazy. He 
enjoys sex immensely and, given an op¬ 
portunity, talks about it endlessly, with in- m ^ 4 

nocent self-absorption, as if he were de¬ 
scribing the movements of the stars and " 
planets. In a recent Playboy interview, al- 
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most the entire conversation is devoted to 
that one subject, and he recounts his love 
life, graphically and all too vividly, with¬ 
out inhibitions or constraints. "1 have 
been talking about those things for years,” 
he notes. "It’s just that nobody likes to 
print them usually.” 

Moore has been married twice, to 
British Actress Suzy Kendall and to 
American Actress Tuesday Weld, with 
whom he has a son, Patrick, 6. Now di¬ 
vorced and living alone in Marina del Rey 
in Los Angeles County, he spends most of 
his time with Singer Susan Anton, 32, who 
is blond, toothy and very, very tall (5 ft. 11 
in.). "Susan and I have been thrown to¬ 
gether in the night for the past three 
years,” he says, "and our relationship has 
been lingering on very pleasantly. I am 
relatively monogamous, but I don’t be¬ 
lieve in monogamy unless it happens to 
fall on one like a Russian satellite out of 
the sky. I don’t want to be married again. 
It makes me feel that I have joined a club 
1 don’t want to be in.” 

Despite the money pouring down on 
him, Moore lives modestly by Hollywood 
standards. His airy beach house, which 
was once owned by Rudy Vallee, is com¬ 
fortable but not luxurious. A Yamaha 
grand piano is the focal 
| point of the living room, 
and an electronic piano 
adorns his bedroom. “Hav¬ 
ing a piano near by is an 
ever present box of delights 
in which I can always dip 
my hand,” he says. He plays 
classical music for Anton, 
works out scores for movies, 
at the moment the love mo¬ 
tif for Unfaithfully Yours. 
He pairs off easily with his 
friend Jazz Singer Cleo 
Laine, whether in a birth¬ 
day serenade for Susan or 
on last summer’s irresistible 
old-favorites album Smilin' 
Through . 

He is content with this 
kind of "self-expression.” 
He has no ambition to get 
n in Lovesick behind the camera, package 
deals or plunge into real es¬ 
tate. Apart from the house, a white 1963 
Bentley is one of his few major possessions. 
"1 don’t gain pleasure acquiring things to 
look at,” he says. "I’d buy a museum repro¬ 
duction before I’d go for the real antique. 
My mother used to keep books showing 
how much she spent—four pieces of ba¬ 
con, three eggs—and made sure she had 
the right change in her purse. Maybe that 
strange sort of anal thoroughness stayed 
with me." 

He is one of the few stars who admit to 
loving Hollywood parties; he enjoys din¬ 
ners with six or eight guests, and he likes 
going to the movies as well as making 
them. One of his main goals still is to make 
people laugh, and that will probably never 
change. “I try to seduce," he says. "I want 
to attract people. I want their warmth. I 
want their love." —By GereklClerks. 

Reported by Denise Worreil/Los Angeles 



Economy & Business 


Turbul enc e in the Skies 

Those $99 ticket prices, a boon to travelers, are a bane to the airlines 


D elighted air travelers have been 
crowding ticket counters and tying 
up telephone reservation lines dur¬ 
ing the latest round of fare wars. For just 
$99 a seat one way they have been flying 
merrily between cities like New York and 
Los Angeles—a trip that can cost four 
times as much at full price. But the fares 
that have been so pleasant for passengers 
have been torture for the troubled airline 
industry. Some executives privately refer 
to the deep discounts as going-out-of- 
business sales. Says Monte Lazarus, senior 
vice president of United Airlines, the 
largest U S. carrier: “The fares are suicid¬ 
al, fratricidal and genocidal." 

The ruinous price wars are just -one 
sign of the chaos that has overtaken the 
industry since the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978 gave rise to wider competi¬ 
tion. U.S. carriers lost an estimated $550 
million in 1982, the third consecutive year 
of record deficits. Experts now fear that 
some weaker airlines may follow the route 
of Braniff International, which declared 
bankruptcy last May. Among those con¬ 
sidered at risk: Pan American, which had 
$327 million in operating losses last year, 
the most for any airline; and Air Florida, 
a onetime highflyer that encountered tur- 
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bulence after expanding too fast. The test 
for some carriers could come quickly, 
since the late winter months are normally 
slack ones for air travel. 

Astonishingly enough, however, such 
gloom has not prevented a number of air¬ 
lines from raising cash on Wall Street, 
which is not notably kind to losers. Al¬ 
though TWA dropped $ 101.3 million in 
1982, for example, it announced plans last 
week for an offering of 5 million shares of 
common stock, designed to bring in up to 
$85 million. Moneymen treated that news 
with interest rather than as a sign of fi¬ 
nancial chutzpah. U.A.L., the parent of 
United, which lost $66.7 million last year, 
said it would offer 3 million shares. 

The biggest shocker came Wednesday 
when investors snapped up a $135 million 
issue of Pan Am notes. Those went so fast 
that the airline was able to sell an extra 
$15 million of the securities as well. To be 
sure, the notes have plenty of enticements: 
they pay 15% interest, are secured by air¬ 
planes worth an estimated $215 million, 
and can be converted into Pan Am com¬ 
mon stock at $5.50 a share. That last fea¬ 
ture alone could provide a handsome re¬ 
turn, since Pan Am stock could take off if 
the airline became profitable again. Pan 
Am shares closed at 4% last week. 

Investors are willing to risk money on 
this ailing industry because they suspect 
that it may be about to return to health. 
Airline stocks have risen by an average of 
66% since August, a run-up that ranks 
among the best of any industry. Says Rob¬ 
ert Joedicke, an airline analyst at Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb: “Airline profita¬ 
bility is entering a recovery period that 
should gain momentum during 1983 and 
continue for several years." A report from 
the investment banking firm of Morgan 
Stanley puts it in plainer English: “Every 
portfolio should have an airline stock." 

Analysts point to several reasons for 
this outbreak of optimism. Fuel prices are 


one. The airlines now spend an average of 
95c per gal. for fuel, down about 7e from a 
year ago; that figure could drop a nickel 
more in 1983. Experts estimate that each 
lc-per-gal. decline saves airlines about 
$90 million a year. Fuel, in fact, accounts 
for fully 30% of airlines’ total operating 
expenses. Notes Donald McGuire, a vice 
president of Piedmont Airlines, a healthy 
carrier that earned $23.8 million in 1982: 
“Any lime you can fix one-third of your 
problems at once, you gotta be happy." 

The carriers have also been bringing 
their labor costs, which represent 35% of 
spending, under tighter control. They laid 
off more than 15,000 of their workers last 
year, bringing total employment to 
250,000. The cutbacks, expected to save 
the industry up to $500 million this year, 
hit workers in hangars, on flight decks 
and in the executive suite. Most carriers 
also negotiated pay freezes or wage cuts, 
along with changes in work rules. 

Labor relations, however, have begun 
to turn sour for some companies. Ameri¬ 
can Airlines, which lost $18.2 million in 
1982, won about $20 million worth of con¬ 
cessions from its pilots last August. But 
American narrowly avoided a strike last 
week when negotiators for 10,000 of the 
airline’s ground workers decided to delay 
the walkout and ask for a membership 
vote. At Eastern, which lost $18.8 million 
last year, 13,500 mechanics and baggage 
handlers plan to walk off the job in March 
rather than accept new pay freezes. 

Experts generally agree that a healthy 
economic recovery is what the airlines 
now need most. That makes signals like 
January’s drop in the unemployment rate 
to 10.4% from December’s 10.8% particu¬ 
larly encouraging. But far more evidence 
of a rebound will be needed before airline 
executives dare to think of breaking out 
the bubbly. Sighs William Berry, public 
relations manager for Delta Air Lines, 
which lost $85.6 million in 1982: “If the 
economy would make only a modest turn¬ 
around, this industry would do just fine." 

There seems little danger, in the 
meantime, of a quick truce in the fare 
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wars that have been such a boon to travel¬ 
ers and a bane to carriers. An estimated 
80% of all passengers flew at discounts 
last year, at an average saving of 50%. 
Such bargains are likely to continue as 
long as the weakest airlines are tempted 
to cut prices to fill seats and competitors 
feel compelled to follow. Says Arthur 
Jackson, an American Airlines spokes¬ 
man: “The leaders in discounts are air¬ 
lines with severe cash problems. Dis¬ 
counting is a way of raising money in 
order to pay the bilis-” 

Pan Am showed last week just how 
hard it can be to kick the discount habit. 
The airline, which set off the recent round 
of $99 fares by offering them on more 
than 40 of its U.S. flights in January, £ 
had planned to halt them Friday. But 
Pan Am executives changed their minds 
at the last minute, and decided to keep the 
$99 rate on most of the flights through 
March. The airline apparently did so be¬ 
cause virtually every other major U.S. 
carrier is offering some form of $99 ticket¬ 
ing until the beginning of April. 

Almost none would do so, however, 
were it not for the other guys. TWA point¬ 
ed out with stunning clarity last week the 
damage that cheap rates can cause. In a 
prospectus for its stock offering, the carri¬ 
er noted that competition has forced it to 
set fares throughout most of its system 
that are less than the cost of providing the 
seats. Adds Neil Effman, a TWA senior 
vice president: “If these discounts contin¬ 
ue, there will have to be fewer carriers in 
the U.S. air transport industry by the end 
of the year." In a sense, that is an unspo- 
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ken purpose of the discounting game: to 
force the weakest airlines to go bankrupt, 
leaving fewer seats and more customers 
for the survivors to share. 

The discounting has become so fren- 
zied and complex that even mainframe 
computers have trouble keeping the fares 
straight. Delta has more than 56,000 sepa¬ 
rate fares on the 2,700 routes it serves, and 
is working to untangle that price thicket. 
Western Air Lines, meanwhile, has sim¬ 
ply given up. Chairman Neil Bergt has 
told ticket agents to match whatever fare 


a customer claims to be able to get else¬ 
where, once a computer confirms that 
such a rate exists. 

Trie fare wars have ultimately been 
caused by the twin impact of deregulation, 
which brought price competition to the 
airlines and allowed nonunion upstarts to 
flourish, and the recession, which caused 
traffic to shrink. Result: too many seats 
chasing too few passengers. No-frills car¬ 
riers like People Express (see box) and 
Southwest Airlines are thriving on the 
competition by holding down costs, but 
some other small airlines are being 
squeezed. Air Florida, which had helped 
^ spark an earlier round of discounting, 
' lost $64 million in the first nine months 
of 1982 after Delta and Eastern began 
matching the fares on its expanding 
routes. Says Arthur Bass, chairman of 
Midway Airlines, a Chicago-based dis¬ 
counter that earned $4.5 million last year: 
“With excess capacity, the big airlines are 
out there to kill someone." 

Discounts may shrink as the airlines 
recover, but bargain fares are likely to re¬ 
main. “The American consumer is doing 
to the airlines what he has already done to 
the auto industry," says Julius Maldutis, 
an industry analyst at Salomon Brothers. 
“He buys only at discount." Concedes 
Delta's Berry: “Discount rates are here to 
stay, but they must also be realistic." In¬ 
deed, with a lot more realism and a little 
more luck, U.S. airlines may finally pull 
out of their financial nosedive and regain 
their cruising altitude. — ByJohnQreenwakL 
Reported by BJ. Phitllpa/Attanta and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 


How People Does It 

O ne feisty little carrier with rock-bottom prices has more 
business than its reservations clerks can handle. At People 
Express, callers sometimes find themselves talking to Presi¬ 
dent Donald Burr. No wonder Burr is glad to pitch in where- 
ever he can: last month. People flew 357,000 paying custom¬ 
ers, a whopping 146% increase over traffic a year ago. 

In the 22 months since People Express started up, its home 
base—a former freight terminal—has become the busiest 
gateway at Newark International Airport, some 13 miles 
southwest of New York City. Flying passengers between cities 

from Boston to Palm Beach and as far west as _ - 

Columbus, the pint-size airline earned a profit of 
$2.7 million in the first nine months of 1982, 4 
while the likes of Pan Am, Eastern and TWA 
were all showing losses. People's progress is 
mainly due to the lowest operating costs in the 
business, an average of 5.3c per seat per mile 
flown vs. up to 1 lc for other airlines. Says Burr: 

“We don't have any secret weapons. Our com¬ 
petitors can doit, and many of them are working 
day and night to get their costs down." 

Burr, 41, formerly president of Texas Inter¬ 
national Airlines, gives much of the credit to his 
dedicated staff of 1,200 “race-horse types" who 
hire on for less and work hard. They have reason 
to: on the average. People Express workers own 

$20,000worth of stock in the company. The one- ---- 

time schoolteachers, anthropologists and art NiMwlP a 



historians recruited by Burr seem to thrive in a company that 
has no secretaries or plush offices, and whose chief financial 
officer, Robert McAdoo, helps serve coffee on some flights. 
Says McAdoo: “We're all in this together." 

Passengers seem to feel the same way. They do not mind 
paying 50c for a soft drink, or $3 for every bag checked. Af¬ 
ter all, there is plenty of room for carry-on luggage, and Peo¬ 
ple’s buy-whiie-you-fly on-board ticket sellers eliminate 
those long waits at airport counters. But it is the fores that 
clinch customers' loyalty. Eastern Air Lines, once the king of 
the New York-Florida routes, is scrambling now to hold on 
to the business. Reason: People's $69 one-way fore ($49 at 
night). Eastern, whose standard coach fores are more than 
mu itiiu $200 for those flights, has retaliated with a $72 
fare, but only for a few seats on night flights out 
of Newark. Moreover, Florida-bound Eastern 
customers boarding at nearby La Guardia Air¬ 
port pay more, mainly because People flights 
are notavailable there. 

Thanks to People's competitive punch, the 
airline's stock has more than doubled, from 11 
to 24ft per share, over the past year. Donald 
Burr may still be working seven days a week, 
but his 9% share of the company stock is now 
worth $17 million. And the customers keep 
coming out of the woodwork. Says Burt: “We're 

C ig people who wouldn't have traveled to 
York to see a show, or buy clothes. If they 
did,they would have driven or taken a train" 

_ These days, at least on People Express, it is 

kdBur cheaper to fly. 







Golden Goodbye 

Agee resigns from Allied 

T he courtship was brief and tumultu¬ 
ous. Not surprisingly, the marriage 
was on the rocks before it.really got start¬ 
ed. After eight days as president of the 
combined company formed by the merger 
of Allied Corp. and Bendix Corp., Wil¬ 
liam Agee, 45, decided last week to resign, 
effective June 1. Reason: Allied Chair¬ 
man Edward Hennessy would not give 
him major responsibilities. Said Agee: 
“I'm a realist. They’re looking for a chief 
operating officer, and 1 wanted the job, 
but I'm no longer under consideration." 

Agee and Hennessy were first thrown 
together in a fierce takeover fight last Sep¬ 
tember. As chairman of Bendix, Agee 
tried to buy Martin Marietta Corp., but 
his prey decided to become the predator. 
To save Bendix from being bought by 
Martin Marietta, Agee turned to Hen¬ 
nessy. and after four whirlwind days of 
talks they agreed to merge. Agee got a 
promise that he would be president of Al¬ 
lied, but his future duties were not settled. 
Shortly after the merger was officially ap¬ 
proved by stockholders a fortnight ago, 
Hennessy forced the resignation of 
Alonzo McDonald, who had been Agee's 
second in command at Bendix. Then 
Hennessy told Agee that Allied was look¬ 
ing for someone else to be chief operating 
officer, the second-ranking post, after 
chief executive. 

Agee’s resignation seems an abrupt 
setback in what had been a fast-track ca¬ 
reer a graduate of Harvard Business 
School, he was only 39 in 1977 when he 
reached the top at Bendix, a manufactur¬ 
er of machine tools and auto and aero¬ 
space parts based near Detroit. At the 
lime, Bendix stock was selling for less 
than $40 a share. Under the deal Agee ne¬ 
gotiated, Allied paid $85 a share. But if 
Bendix shareholders were happy, the 
board was less than delighted with the 
publicity fallout from Agee's relationship 
with Mary Cunningham, a top Bendix 
vice president who resigned in 1980 after 
rumors arose that she was having an af¬ 
fair with the boss. Though they denied 
having a romance at the time, the two 
married last year. 

Agee's standing with Hennessy may 
have been doomed by a difference in style. 
While Agee enjoys the limelight, Hen¬ 
nessy is a low-key, no-nonsense executive. 
In December, Agee and Cunningham ap¬ 
peared in a People magazine spread that 
included a picture of Bill on his knees be¬ 
fore Mary. Asked about this by the Wall 
Street Journal. Hennessy said, "All I 
know is, I wouldn't do it.” Cunningham is 
now a vice president for strategic plan¬ 
ning at Seagram, the Manhattan-based li¬ 
quor manufacturer. For the past eight 
months, she and Agee have been com¬ 
muting between a suite in New York 
City's Helmsley Palace and a home in 
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Bendlx’s chairman on the day of the merger 

A golden parachute worth $4.1 million. 


Detroit's northern suburbs, near Bendix. 

Agee hardly has to worry about a job. 
He is a director of several corporations, 
including Equitable Life Assurance and 
Dow Jones & Co., publisher of the Wall 
Street Journal. At the time of the merger, 
his Bendix shares were worth about 
$1.4 million. In addition, unless share¬ 
holders sue successfully to stop him, he 
can pull the ripcord on a golden-para- 
chute deal written into the merger agree¬ 
ment. It entitles him to receive his annual 
$825,000 salary for five years after he 
steps down, a plump severance package 
worth more than $4.1 million. ■ 

J apansc am_ 

Hitachi pleads guilty 

L ast June, Hitachi Senior Engineer 
Kenji Hayashi and two colleagues 
walked into the Santa Clara offices of 
Glen mar Associates, purportedly a Cali¬ 
fornia consulting firm, to collect IBM 
documents giving crucial details of the 
company’s newest computer technology. 
Hitachi had made payments totaling 
$622,000 to get the information. To Haya- 
shi's surprise, he was confronted by a gag¬ 
gle of FBI agents, who had set an Abscam- 
like trap to catch Hayashi and his friends. 

In a federal court in San Francisco 
last week, Hitachi pleaded guilty to con¬ 
spiring to transport stolen IBM secrets to 
Japan. The company was fined $10,000, 
Hayashi $10,000 and another employee 
$4,000. The $24,000 in fines struck some 
observeis as a bit light. Conceding that 
the costs of setting up the Japanscam were 
far greater than that, Assistant U.S. At¬ 
torney Herbert Hoffman added: “But 
then we don’t run criminal investigations 
on a cost-effective basis. Justice has been 
accomplished." Also, Hitachi is out of 
pocket considerably more than $24,000. 
The $622,000 that Hitachi paid Glenmar, 
an FBI front, is still in the U.S. Treasury. 
Federal authorities say they have no in¬ 
tention of returning it. ■ 


Halo Effect 

The bull market at Sears 

W hen Sears Roebuck & Co. acquired 
the brokerage house of Dean Witter 
Reynolds 13 months ago, the jeers from 
Wall Street could be heard as far away as 
Sears’ Chicago headquarters. Old-line 
stockbrokers sniffed that well-heeled cli¬ 
ents would not want to invest their sav¬ 
ings with the same company that sold 
Craftsman power tools and Kenmore 
automatic washers. The giant retailer fig¬ 
ured differently, and last July it opened 
Sears Financial Network outlets in eight 
of its 829 U.S. department stores to test 
the concept of selling “stocks and socks.” 

Though nobody is willing to pro¬ 
nounce the experiment a runaway suc¬ 
cess, the initial returns have been so bull¬ 
ish that Sears will open seven more 
financial branches this week in cities from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Tallahassee, Fla., and 
18 more in May. The encouraging results 
added a glow to Sears’ announcement last 
week that its overall profits rose 33% in 
1982, to $861.2 million, on revenues of $30 
billion. 

To twit competitors, Sears officials de¬ 
light in telling tales about high rollers who 
have sought out the financial centers, 
which also sell real estate and Allstate in¬ 
surance. In Cupertino, Calif., a man 
walked into Sears and bought $3 million 
worth of securities. A Jacksonville, Fla., 
woman who received a Dean Witter flyer 
with her Sears charge-account statement 
responded with a $1 million check. Far 
more significant has been the amount of 
traffic attracted to the outlets, which, with 
potted plants and walnut desks, resemble 
suburban bank branches. The average 
broker has lured three times as many new 
accounts and booked triple the sales of his 
pinstriped counterpart in one of the 325 
freestanding Dean Witter offices. 

One reason business is good is that the 
store outlets are open nights and week¬ 
ends, while conventional brokerage of¬ 
fices keep hours more akin to bankers’. 
The in-store units also seem to benefit 
from the “halo” effect of Sears' consumer 
reputation. Sears is trying to capitalize on 
this sturdy image with a new television 
advertising campaign for its financial 
centers that features Actor Hal Holbrook 
intoning, “Trust us to make it work for 
you.” (Holbrook is also advertising for 
a Toledo bank, and last week it sued 
him and Sears for violating what it said 
was an exclusive contract in the Toledo 
area.) 

Some dissenters believe it is too early 
to tell whether Sears’ expertise in mer¬ 
chandising staples to Middle America can 
be transferred to Individual Retirement 
Accounts and commodity straddles. Still, 
other brokers are watching their local 
Sears stores and wondering how long it 
will be before the potted plants and wal¬ 
nut desks appear. W 
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A $97 Billion Bailout Fund _ 

Some IMF members want more, and Congress may balk 

W ith several of the world’s poorest financial system can withstand major de¬ 
nations on the brink of economic faults from the debt-heavy developing 

collapse, 22 finance ministers met in pri- world. But last week's proposals will face 

vate sessions in Washington, D.C., last tough going in the U.S. Congress, 

week to determine how much more mon- in the past. U.S. participation in IMF 
ey taxpayers in the U.S. and other coun- lending has been approved almost rou- 

tries will make available for a bailout tinely, although not without more or less 

fund. Late in the week, those ministers, standard gripes from politicians who have 

convened as the Interim Committee of reservations about most forms of foreign 

the Board of Governors of the 146-nation aid. But Congress will now be asked for 

International Monetary Fund, made their support at a time when domestic unem- 

decision known. Committee Chairman ployment is above 10%. Americans are 

Sir Geoffrey Howe announced at IMF suffering through the worst economic 

headquarters that the fund’s lending au- downturn since the Great Depression, 

thority to less-developed countries would and domestic industries are thought by 

be increased by about 47%, from $66 bil- some to need federal assistance, 

lion to $97 billion. Never before, it seems, have U.S. crit- 

That fell far short of the 100% in- icsof IMF lending policies had so many ar- 

crease that ministers from some of the rows in their quivers. Any increase in the 

less-developed countries had favored. It U.S. quota, they argue, would have to be 

also was slightly less than Japan and some borrowed in American credit markets, 

of the recession-plagued European states, adding to the upward pressure on interest 

thought was necessary. But the commit- rates at a time when Treasury borrowings 

tee's decision was only the first step to- are already ballooning to finance record 

ward what promises to be an agonizing budget deficits. Opponents also see in- 

process of getting approval for the mea- creased lending as little more than a so- 

sure from the country where the IMF was phisticated bailout for U.S. banks that 

born during World War II: the U.S. lent billions of dollars, recklessly in the 

Seldom has any IMF decision been so eyes of critics, to Third World govern- 
broadly controversial. The total U.S. ments and businesses. With prices of 
share of the amount to be added to the many commodities produced in develop- 
fund would be $8.4 billion. The Reagan ing countries depressed, those loans have 
Administration, which last summer becomeamenormous problem, 
showed no enthusiasm for a sizable in- The acrimony at a House Banking 
crease, has swung around and now Committee hearing last week was typical, 

strongly favors it. Treasury Secretary Said Jim Leach, an Iowa Republican, to a 
Donald Regan and other top officials are group of bank executives: “Let's face it. 
less sanguine than before that the world You’ve screwed up." Accordingly, some 


legislators will insist that approval of the 
IMF measure be accompanied by legisla¬ 
tion imposing new discipline on the 
banks Among the provisions of a bill ex¬ 
pected to be introduced this week are 
measures to limit the amount a bank can 
lend to any one country and to force 
banks to reserve more money for loan 
losses when foreign loans begin to sour. 

T he Administration's strongest spokes¬ 
man is Treasury’s Regan. He points 
out that the U.S. drew upon IMF resources 
18 times in the 1960s and six times in the 
1970s, for a total of $6.5 billion. Without 
U.S. support now, he argues, debtor na¬ 
tions stand no chance at all of repaying 
what loans they do have, trade will dry up, 
and even worse times will befall the 
world’s economies. 

Regan’s chief point: unless the IMF 
provides money, private banks will sharp¬ 
ly curtail their lending overseas and in the 
U.S., and that would spell disaster on a 
global scale. Whether the politicians like 
it or not, the bankers have reality on their 
side. Echoing Regan, Chase Manhattan 
Vice Chairman William Ogden said at 
last week’s House hearing: “The IMF is 
not bailing out the banks. It's bailing 
them in." Help from the IMF is not a 
means of escaping risk, said he, only one 
of temporarily sustaining debtors until 
they can pay. 

More money for the IMF is, in a sense, 
a “jobs bill," said George Clark, a Citi¬ 
bank executive vice president, because it 
will help strengthen foreign markets 
for U.S. producers. That argument might 
not sit very well with voters who do not 
see how money flowing from their pock¬ 
ets to far-off lands will help put food on 
their tables. ■ 


New Kind of Headache SSSSSJE 

not raised prices i 

A fter cyanide-laced Tylenol capsules killed seven people add to the cost of 
in the Chicago area last fall, the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- St. Joseph's 

ministration passed tough new regulations requiring drug < Tablets now c< 
manufacturers to package their products in tamper-resistant tough that a cot 
containers. Now those safer boxes and bottles are turning up pry one open. O 
on store shelves across the country, and in some cases, com- successfully, to 

panies have gone to extraor-_ 

dinary lengths in their zeal 
to protect. 

As the maker of Tylenol, 

Johnson & Johnson had the 
most to gain by renewing 
consumers’ trust. Before the 
murders, Tylenol had 37% 
of the $1.2 billion painkiller 
market; that share slipped to 
7% during the scare, hut has 
now rebounded to 24%. Ty¬ 
lenol's new wrapping offers 
triple protection: 1) the outer 
box is glued shut; 2) the cap 
and neck of the bottle inside 

the box are encased in a L_ _ , , _ __ 

form-fittiru shrink seal; and S e m ew sw drug p s ck a gbig toseai^ th^ 


3) an airtight foil seal covers the opening underneath. Like 
some other manufacturers, Johnson & Johnson says it has 
not raised prices to cover the extra 2.4e that these safeguards 
add to the cost of the package. 

St. Joseph's Adult Maximum Strength Aspirin-Fred 
Tablets now come in multilayered plastic sheets so 
tough that a consumer can get a headache just trying to 
pry one open. Other manufacturers have tried, not always 
successfully, to find the middle ground between safety 

_and frustration. Bristol- 

Myers now packs bottles of 
Excedrin and Bufferin in lit¬ 
tle pull-top cans that look 
like baking-powder canis¬ 
ters. The company picked 
this approach, which will 
cost an extra 5c per package, 
after trying out 24 different 
methods. It found that con¬ 
sumers liked the idea that 
any tampering with the can 
is especially easy to spot. 
They also found it simple to 
open. Pretty simple, any¬ 
way. For klutzes, there is a 

.,_ , I diagram showing how to re* 

i that It emj femds se a —w a rs move the top. 
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Squeeze Pla y _ 

Hyster’s high-stakes auction 

W ith just about everybody competing 
for factories that bring jobs, corpo¬ 
rations ordinarily shop around for the 
best financial incentives before deciding 
where to locate. But Hyster Co., a forklift 
manufacturer based in Portland, Ore., has 
carried this game a step further and used 
it for decisions about existing plants. The 
result: a high-stakes game of musical 
chairs in which the stingiest locality loses 
its Hyster plant when the music stops. 

Hyster (1982 estimated sales: $415 
million) had spectacular growth in the 
1970s before its business began to fall ofT. 
Like ihose of other heavy equipment 
makers, its profits have been shrinking 
because of Japanese competition and the 
slowdown in capital spending. Last year 
company officials decided that they had 
to cut capacity and modernize their aging 
factories. After winning $60 million in 
grants and tax abatements from the Irish 
government to open a plant in County 
Dublin, they decided to try some arm- 
twisting Stateside. Shunning pretense, 
Hyster applied for grants from five states 
where it already operates plants. The 
company warned that unless Lhe states 
daviuFA iroNtH could come up with 
enough money, it might 
close some facilities 

The tactic worked. Il¬ 
linois quickly promised 
$10 2 million in federal 
and state grants, and 
union workers offered $4 
million more in conces¬ 
sions. Alabama Governor 
George Wallace told his 
Kilkenny state development office 

to “do whatever is neces¬ 
sary" to keep Hyster in the state. Officials 
in Kentucky huddled with the company 
to work out a contract. 

But Oregon, Hystcr's home state, 
balked. Said Governor Victor Atiyeh: “I 
had to control my anger." Replied Hyster 
Chairman William H. Kilkenny: “Weare 
in a life-or-death struggle with Japanese 
manufacturers. What we are asking for is 
peanuts compared with what we're getting 
in other states and countries.” Eventually 
Oregon offered to buy $20 million in Hyster 
preferred slock, and the local union pro¬ 
posed contract concessions worth $7 mil¬ 
lion. But Hyster, which sought an outright 
state gift of $5 million to $6 million, rejected 
the stock deal as “not meaningful," and 
claimed the union overvalued its offer. 

Earlier this month. Hyster announced 
that the game was over, and Oregon had 
lost. “With great reluctance,” said Kil¬ 
kenny, Hyster would phase out a 53-year- 
old Portland plant, furloughing about 300 
workers. In response to Hyster’s ploy, the 
other states kept their plants when the 
music stopped but it cost them a cool 
$24.1 million. ■ 
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Op en W indows 

Incentives to resign or retire 

T housands of employees at Eastman 
Kodak arc seriously pondering wheth¬ 
er they should quit their jobs. This wave of 
soul searching does not mean that morale 
or working conditions at the company 
have suddenly deteriorated. Employees 
are thinking about leaving because man¬ 
agement is tempting them with severance 
payments as high as half their annual sala¬ 
ries. Employees who are 55 or older with 
21 or more years of service will get, on top 
of the lump-sum bonuses, at least 55% of 
the pension benefits they were expecting 
at age 65. 

Kodak is one of a growing number of 
recession-plagued companies that are try¬ 
ing to make their payrolls lean without 
being mean Seeking to avoid demoraliz¬ 
ing layoffs, many corporate managers are 
designing special incentives, sometimes 
called open windows, to recruit volunteers 
who are eager, or at least willing, to resign 
or retire. Most such offers are good for 
a limited time only, because the compa¬ 
nies want to trim, not decimate, their 
staffs. Kodak's program began Jan. 4 and 
expires Feb. 28. 

Kodak's open-window plan is similar 
to the efforts launched last year by Exxon 
and Du Pont. Hurl by falling profits, Ex¬ 
xon last summer sent letters to some 
30,000 employees in divisions judged to be 
overstaffed, promising cash payments in 
exchange for resignations. Supervisors 
warned that layoffs might become neces¬ 
sary if not enough people quit. The com¬ 
pany will not disclose the terms of the 
deals or how many workers accepted. 

Du Pont has been much less secretive 
about the results of its staff-cutting drive. 
The company offered resignation bonus¬ 
es, as well as early pension benefits for 
older employees, to the management staff 
at its Wilmington, Del., headquarters and 
workers at 38 of its 86 manufacturing 
plants nationwide. Some 18% of the 
16,900 eligible emplqyees took the money 
and left. Du Pont, burdened by interest 
payments on the $3.9 billion it borrowed 
to buy Conoco, estimates that the staff re¬ 
ductions will save the company $30 mil¬ 
lion over the next three or four years. 
While Exxon, Du Pont and Kodak 





have offered resignation incentives to all 
age groups, other companies have focused 
on workers nearing retirement. Because 
these employees command the biggest 
salaries, their departure can generate the 
greatest savings. Ordinarily, workers are 
reluctant to retire early because they are 
not eligible for Social Security until age 
62, and most early-retirement plans offer 
sharply reduced pension benefits. Now 
many companies are encouraging em¬ 
ployees to leave by guaranteeing them 
monthly pension payments that come 
close to what they would have received, 
including Social Security, had they waited 
until standard retirement age. 

I n a study of 108 companies. Charles D. 

Spencer & Associates, a Chicago-based 
research firm, found that 27% were offer¬ 
ing special incentives for early retire¬ 
ment. Among the corporations that have 
started such programs in the past two 
years: Polaroid. Deere and Xerox. A re¬ 
cent addition to the list is R.J. Reynolds, 
the largest U.S. tobacco company. In Jan¬ 
uary, Reynolds offered pension benefits 
and a bonus of a year's salary to workers 
in its headquarters town of Winston-Sa¬ 
lem, N.C., who by next year will be 55 or 
older and will have worked at least ten 
years for the company Reynolds is con¬ 
cerned that its sales may drop because 
Congress doubled the federal excise tax 
on cigarettes to J6e, effective last month. 

A big drawback to offering resigna¬ 
tion or early-retirement bonuses is that 
the company cannot control which work¬ 
ers choose to leave. Talented employees 
may go because they feel certain of find¬ 
ing other jobs, while dead wood workers, 
with no other employment options, may 
hang on. Polaroid, for example, suffered 
an unintended loss last May from its ear¬ 
ly-retirement plan. Richard Young. 56, 
who was Polaroid's $210,000-a-year di¬ 
rector of worldwide marketing, “retired” 
with a hefty pension and later became 
president of Houghton Mifflin, the book 
publishers, at a slightly lower salary. 

Nonetheless, Polaroid insists that it 
has few regrets. Says a spokesman: “We 
may have lost some good people, but we 
eliminated the need for a major layoff.” 
More and more managers seem to agree 
that it is easier to let employees jump 
through open windows than to try shoving 
them out the door. ■ 
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Design 


Saving the U nfashiona ble Pas t 

Builders try to overturn the landmark status of Lever House 


O n first thought, the idea of preserving 
New York City's 31-year-old Lever 
House as a historic landmark seems ab¬ 
surd. To some observers, the 24-story, 
blue-green glass slab seems shabby and 
unimpressive in the ice canyon of Park 
Avenue's taller and newer glass slabs. 
Yet last November the city's unsentimen¬ 
tal landmarks preservation 
commission said that Lever 
House was worth saving. It 
pronounced the building in 
effect as important a memen¬ 
to of America's history as, 
say, the gilded facade of 
Grand Central Terminal, 
about ten blocks down the av¬ 
enue Now Fishei Bros., the 
real estate developers, have 
challenged this designation. 

They want to replace Lever 
House with a somewhat gar¬ 
ish and more profitable 40- 
story tower that they say 
would earn the city an addi¬ 
tional $9.4 million in taxes 
annually. Within the next five 
weeks, the city's powerful 
board of estimate will make 
the final decision on Lever 
House's landmark status. 

In the past, American 
cities have too often resolved 
similar dilemmas by yielding 
to profit and “progress.'' The 
gain in revenue is canceled 
out by a loss of urban vitality. 

Some of the diversity, historic 
continuity and character of a city 
is destroyed when old buildings 
are razed. Character attracts visi¬ 
tors. gives residents a sense of be¬ 
longing and accounts for the affin¬ 
ity between cities and civilization. 

The notion that we must revitalize 
the heart of a city every two dec¬ 
ades, in accord with the latest ar¬ 
chitectural fashion, explains the 
cities' bland uniformity. 

pespite its relative youth and 


chi lecture. It is also the statement of an 
era, a monument to the triumph of the rail¬ 
roads in forging an empire out of a wilder¬ 
ness and creating a wealth of museum 
treasures, public libraries and handsome 
buildings. 

Much as Grand Central was early in 
the century. Lever House was at mid-cen¬ 
tury the proud proclamation of a new 
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somewhat dilapidated appearance. Lever 
Hou$£ is as worthy a landmark as Grand 
Central Terminal. If Lever House, which 
is sma||er than zoning codes permit, is an 
inefficient moneymaker and a somewhat 
obsolete office building. Grand Central is 
almost antediluvian Nonetheless. New 
Yqfjfs historic preservationists won an 
ip*ppflant battle five years ago when the 
Supreme Court defeated a preposterous 
proposal to build a new' skyscraping tower 
on trie old structure. 

Recently spruced up. but, alas, so far 
only externally. Grand Central Terminal 
is a splendid specimen of Beaux-Arts ar- 


D.C., was the International Style. It was 
the architecture of functionalism that had 
originated in Europe before World War II 
and had been introduced in New York by 
the international team of architects that 
designed the United Nations Headquar¬ 
ters building in 1947. But at that time the 
style had not really succeeded in Europe. 
Bunshaft's Lever House, completed in 
1952, spread it with wildfire speed all over 
the world. 

Bunshaft's Lever House consisted of 
two glass slabs. A one-story horizontal 
slab, partly on stilts, is laid parallel to Park 
Avenue. A 24-story vertical slab intersects 
era. The spirit of this epoch was, in a | the horizontal one and faces Last 54th 
way, as bold and arrogant as that of | Street. The openings under the stilts lead 

to an interior court. The building 
occupies only 25^ of the permissi¬ 
ble space, for dramatic effect and 
to let light into the offices. 

In retrospect, Bunshaft’s ab¬ 
stract sculpture reflects the anti- 
urban bias of the early modern 
movement. Its vertical slab inter¬ 
rupts the building line along East 
54th Street. Such disruption is now 
considered detrimental to an or¬ 
derly street pattern. And the court 
Bunshaft created is uninviting and 
mostly empty. 

B ut these insights came later. In 
1952 Lever House was univer¬ 
sally praised. On Park Avenue at 
present, its quality is surpassed 
only by Mies van der Rohe’s Sea¬ 
gram Building, one block away. 
Said Architect Eero Saarinen: 
“Bunshaft should be covered with 
laurels. I le has created one of the 
finest buildings of our time.'' 

Swankc Hayden Connell Ar¬ 
chitects, the firm that has designed 
the proposed replacement for 
Lever House, has charged that Le¬ 
ver is out of date and badly deterio¬ 
rated, requiring restoration that 
would cost millions of dollars. Re¬ 
torts William Conklin, vice chair¬ 
man of the landmarks commis¬ 
sion: “It's absolutely ridiculous to 
say that the building is falling 
down. It is unfair exaggeration 
used for political impact." 

It is true, however, that Inter¬ 
national Style architecture is not as popu¬ 
lar today as it was 30 years ago. But the his¬ 
toric significance of architectural styles is 
as indisputable as the historic events sur¬ 
rounding them. Architecture, as Mies put 
it, “is the translation of the spirit of an ep¬ 
och into space." 

The most important argument for pre¬ 
serving Lever House is respect for the past. 
We do not throw out the wedding pictures 
of our parents because their dress now 
looks funny, or because the pictures are 
not quite so wonderful as we once thought 
they were. — By WoN Von Eckardt Reported by 
Kathryn Jackeon Fatton/New York 



New York’s Lever House and, inset, its proposed replacement 


Do not discard the wedding photo because the dress looks funny. 


the railroad magnates. It was the period 
of great national and, ultimately, interna¬ 
tional corporations. 

Charles Luck man. Lever Bros.' presi¬ 
dent from 1946 to 1950. and an architect, 
felt strongly that the era needed an archi¬ 
tectural expression. He commissioned 
Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill to find it for Lever's new head¬ 
quarters on Park Avenue between East 
53rd and East 54th streets. The inspira¬ 
tion for Bunshaft, who later built the 
glass-walled PepsiCo, Inc., building in 
New York City and the Hirshhom Muse¬ 
um and Sculpture Garden in Washington, 
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Cinema 



Share the fantasies: when San Martino's cathedral Is bombed, its bishop aids the wounded 


A Grisly Bedtime Story 

THE NIGHT OF THE SHOOTING STARS 
Directed and Written by Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 


T he belief is as old as the Tuscan hills 
For the villagers of San Martino, the 
feast of San Lorenzo is the night when 
wishes come true. This night, Aug. 10, 
1944, there is much to wish for and little 
hope of satisfaction. The German army is 
in retreat, dragging its dead across north¬ 
ern Italy Gangs of Blackshirts, faithful to 
their Duce, are sweeping the countryside 
with kamikaze ferocity The American 
G.I.s, tough-guy redeemers, may arrive 
tomorrow or never. So a score of the vil¬ 
lagers leave San Martino to escape the 
carnage—and find what? What these or¬ 
dinary people find in themselves surprises 
them: the fierce, fulfilling strength of soli¬ 
darity, a species of collective heroism. 

Since their first feature film in 1962. 
the brothers Paolo and Vittorio Taviani 
have explored the themes and feelings of 
the Italian left. But their work is no forced 
march of socialist stereotypes. Like the 
characters in the Tavianis' Allonsanfan 
and Padre Padrone, the people of San 
Martino never surrender their luxuriant 
individuality. One young woman with a 
large birthmark on her cheek and a mis¬ 
chievous smile in her eyes tells a virginal 
girlfriend: “You don’t know what it‘s like 
to be ugly and still feel beautiful." An an¬ 
gel-faced teen-age boy, whose ardor for 
Fascism amounts almost to sexual hyste¬ 
ria, is shot by some of the villagers he tried 
to kill: seeing this, his Fascist father flies 
into a fatal jitterbug of despair, burrowing 
his head into the hard earth. Cecilia, at six 
the youngest of the fleeing villagers, finds 
the ordeal a delicious, dangerous game, 
like hopscotching through a minefield. 
This essentially true tale of a village's 
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resistance is told by the present-day Ceci¬ 
lia to her own child on another night of 
shooting stars. It may seem the grisliest of 
bedtime stories, an unholy mixture of Dis¬ 
ney and The Disasters of War. But it al¬ 
lows this event to be seen through the 
wide clear eyes of a child, and to exist 
both in the recent historical past and in 
the storybook realm of once-upon-a-time. 

Like the beneficent San Lorenzo, the 
Tavianis grant each villager's wish by 
making no formal distinctions between re¬ 
ality and fable. Every one of Cinematogra¬ 
pher Franco di Giacomo's images has the 
same cartoon clarity whether it docu¬ 
ments the townspeople’s journey or dra¬ 
matizes their sweetest, saddest fantasies. A 
girl bumps into some soldiers and sees 
them as G.I.s, come to take her to Ameri¬ 
ca; in fact they are Germans about to 
slaughter her. and her vision is a dream 
flash the moment before she dies. Early in 
the film, the villagers hear a faint but rous¬ 
ing rendition of The Battle Hymn of the Re¬ 
public and imagine it is the American 
Army; in fact it is only a phonograph rec¬ 
ord, but the villagers believe, and one 
young man, scanning the hills, wipes tears 
from his eyes as he exclaims, “I sec them!" 

It is the achievement of the Tavianis 
and their cast of professional and non pro¬ 
fessional actors that the receptive viewer 
comes to see and share these dreams, find¬ 
ing gentle humor and martial horror in 
each character, each scene and shot. 
By the end of this majestic entertainment 
one feels like the children in it: that 
one has not been told this story but 
dreamed it, and awakened refreshed and 
exhilarated. —By Richard Corliss 


LOCAL HERO 

Directed and Written by Bill Forsyth 

I n the old days of British comedy, the 
plot would have been predictable. If a 
big American oil company decided to buy 
an unspoiled Scottish village (and its little 
crescent beach) in order to destroy it and 
then build a refinery, the natives would 
launch a counterstrike of sly and eccentric 
schemes designed to sabotage the out- 
landers' plans. How times have changed! 
In Local Hero, the residents, excepting 
one beachcomber holdout, are all eager to 
sell. It is the outsiders, succumbing to the 
charm of the place, who end up defending 
it againsL everyone's greedy impulses. 

As he demonstrated in last summer's 
Gregory’s Girl. Bill Forsyth is a master of 
the throwaway turnabout. Here, with a 
tenser situation and a somewhat richer 
mix of characters, he makes about the 
kind of advance one would expect from 
him, modest and self-effacing. MacIntyre 
(Peter Ricgert), the acquisitions man 
from Knox Oil and Gas, may think of 
himself as “a telex man," all hard figures 
and bottom lines, but once in the field he 
is entirely capable of going all soppy 
about a wounded rabbit. His boss, Felix 
Happer (Burt Lancaster, expertly doing 
his clean-old-man routine), is anything 
but the Texas tycoon of fable; he scram¬ 
bles his own eggs and is an amateur as¬ 
tronomer who orders MacIntyre to keep 
an eye out for unusual activity around 
the constellation Virgo as well as along 
the coveted coastline. Popping in and out 
of the picture are a ma¬ 
rine biologist who turns 
out to have webbed toes, 
a Russian trawler officer 
who paddles in to play 
the stock market when 
the fish are running near 
a capitalist land mass, 
and a hotel manager 
who is also a shrewd ac¬ 
countant and a demon 
lover. The minister here¬ 
abouts is a black African 
quite content to be wild- Lancaster 
ly displaced. 

Displacement of conventional expec¬ 
tations is, of course, Forsyth’s specialty. If 
one sometimes wishes Forsyth could more 
often keep his eye on the comic point, it 
is also true that he finds his best material 
out there on the periphery, at the edge 
of the frame. What is a punk rocker doing 
in the rural highlands? Why does that 
motorbiker keep burp-bur ping through 
the action without explaining himself? 
Forsyth isn’t telling. He‘s just laughing 
to himself, a shy, shrewd film maker 
worth bending near so you can hear what 
he has to say amidst the contemporary 
din. —By Richard Schickel 
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- Sport 


High on a Swizzle Stick_ 

Pole Vaulter Billy Olson passes 19 ft. and keeps looking up 


B illy Olson used lo dream of flying, not 
over crossbars, over rooftops. “I imag¬ 
ined myself jumping off fences and just 
flying,” he says, "running down the street, 
flapping my arms and . . . taking off.” Tor 
those who have never traveled by cata¬ 
pult. this is the sensation of pole vaulting. 

So, as it happens, is Olson, a droll and 
drawling Abilene Texan, who at the snap 
of a fiber-glass tube this 
month hoisted himself 19 ft. 

Va in., becoming the first 
man to vault 19 ft. indoors. 

"I'm going to go higher.” he 
promises. "1 think a good 
bit higher, though I'm not 
saying how high. I don’t 
want to do it some day and 
get happy with it. I want to 
go higher and higher.” Just 
how high a man can go. like 
how fast and how far, has 
always been the peculiar 
fascination of athletics in its 
purest form, track and field, 
where the athletes arc not 
exactly pure but certainly 
are peculiar 

As an amateur tradition, under-the- 
table paychecks date back to the Punic 
Wars at Least. Still, considering the regi¬ 
men of exercise and travel in light of the 
pay scale in popular professional games, 
the people who test man's physical limita¬ 
tions qualify as idealists, even dreamers. 
And it is not too hard to believe Olson 
when he lists the rewards as "very little 
money, a certain amount of glory, mostly 
the sensation of the jumping itself, the 
feeling of it, the rush it gives you that's 
like nothing else. Then, the competition. 
If nothing came out of it but the competi¬ 
tion. that would be enough for me.” 
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It is not even too hard to believe 
Cornelius Warmerdam. who at 67 has 
stopped vaulting and does not mind say¬ 
ing how high men can go: 24 ft. No matter 
how powerful the man, or how pliable his 
swi/zle stick. Warmerdam says 24 ft. 
That's just his opinion, but he knows 
something about these things. 

Warmerdam vaulted 15 ft. in 1940 
when everyone, including 
Warmerdam, thought it 
was impossible. "It was like 
the sound barrier,” he says. 
Before anyone else made 15 
ft., eleven years later, War¬ 
merdam had done it 43 
times. He held the world 
record 15 years. "Of course 
I go back to when the pole 
was a pretty stable instru¬ 
ment,” he explains. War¬ 
merdam 's first bolt of bam¬ 
boo carried him over high 
hedges and cringing live¬ 
stock all across his father's 
spinach farm in California’s 
San Joaquin Valley. His 
records were built of bamboo: steel and 
aluminum poles came along in the '50s. fi¬ 
ber glass in the '60s. Since then, the record 
has been improved by leaps and sproings. 
But the 19-ft. Va- in. outdoor mark of that 
aptly named Russian Vladimir Polyakov 
has been posted over a year and a half 
now. and only Frenchman Thierry Vi- 
gneron (19 ft. Va in.) and Olson have 
reached such heights. 

"The equipment is better.” says War¬ 
merdam, "but so are the athletes It’s 
a combination.” Just as the pole vault¬ 
er himself is a combination: sprinter, 
weight lifter, gymnast. He is characteristi¬ 
cally happy. "Because,” says Warmerdam 


brightly, "it is just a fun thing to do.” 

Olson “honestly and truthfully" dis¬ 
covered pole vaulting in an encyclopedia, 
a picture sequence of Warmerdam float¬ 
ing above the bar. "1 thought, ‘Golly, 
that's the neatest-looking thing.' ” Later, 
as a teen-ager, he commandeered a 
friend's pole and commenced 12-ft. and 
13-ft launches. "It takes a certain reck¬ 
less nature," he acknowledges, "to run full 
speed with a \6Vi-ft pole, stick that thing 
in a box and twang yourself into the air.” 

A bail bondsman's son, Olson says, 
"l was the proudest boy in town the 
day 1 got a college scholarship" Now 24, 
finished at Abilene Christian University, 
he has been testing and shaping himself 
with a bespectacled eye on the 1984 
Olympics, meanwhile amending the in¬ 
door record seven times. Next week the 
peripatetic indoor season climaxes at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with the U.S.A. Mobil Indoor Track and 
Field Championships. 

Travel has never been easy for pole 
vaulters. Cab drivers would take Warmer¬ 
dam, but not Warmerdam's poles. Says Ol¬ 
son: "The poles won't fit on the airplanes 
that fly out of Abilene, so you have to strap 
them on the car— four or five of them in 6- 
in. cylinders—and drive them to Dallas. 
Most people think they are cannons. You 
should see me coming though the airport. 
People do a lot of ducking.” 

Fie is further burdened by golf clubs. 
Olson, who declares modestly, "1 can hit a 
golf ball farther than any man in the 
wot Id,” is accustomed to driving 360-yd. 
par 4s. Though a score in the high 70s or 
low 80s usually pleases him, it seldom 
thrills his playing partners. ‘Tve been ac¬ 
cused of being a sand bagger" he admits. 

“1 guess i'm the most frustrated golfer in 
the world. I’ll tell you, if I had the choice 
of being the best pole vaulter in the world 
or the best golfer, i'd trade.” 

But he seems to reconsider even as he 
says it. Golfers can't fly. —By TomCoUahsn 
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Celebrating 19-ft. %-in. mark 












WHERE IN THE WORLD DO YOU ADVERTISE A CAR 
THAT IS A REFLECTION OF THE BEST OF FRANCE? 


The car is the Peugeot 505. At once elegant 
in design and innovative in its engineering. 
An automobile that is a luxurious statement 
of style. 

If your targets are the top of the market in 
Asia and the Caribbean, where do you put 
your advertising? 

Peugeot’s answer is: TIME Asia and 
TIME Caribbean. Because TIME reaches 


people distinguished by their interest in the 
world around them—and distinguished, as 
well, by personal affluence. For example, 66 
percent of TIME Asia subscribers own a car, 
and 89 percent ot TIME Caribbean sub¬ 
scribers do. 

TIME projects Peugeot’s reflection of the 
best of France to people, worldwide, with a 
taste for the best in life. 


TIME 

The magazine for multinational marketing. 
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Raw Bones, Fire and Patience 

Talented new biographers are moving beyond scholarship 


II A well-written Life is almost as rare 
r\ as a well-spent one,” observed 
Thomas Carlyle more than a century ago. 
The well-spent ones are still as scarce as 
first editions. But, thanks to a number of 
gifted and imaginative biographers, well- 
written lives are now a lot easier to find. 

In the past few years, oversize, prize¬ 
winning stories of figures as varied as 
Somerset Maugham and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Isak Dinesen and Lyndon 
Johnson have sold briskly and drawn crit¬ 
ical raves. The volumes have rescued the 
genre from charges that it was succumb¬ 
ing to the as-told-to stories of celebrities 
like Phil Donahue, such drugboilers as 
Albert Goldman’s Elvis and George 
Plimpton and Jean Stein's Edie, essential¬ 
ly a snip-and-paste collage of interviews. 
Moreover, these new lives are not exclu¬ 
sively devoted to the scholarly examina¬ 
tion of papers and letters. “Not long ago, 
most biographies were compiled by dili¬ 
gent researchers,” says Michael Di Cap¬ 
ua, editor in chief of Farrar, Straus & Gir¬ 
oux. But diligent was all they were. “Now 
it’s rare for books like that to get pub¬ 
lished.” Instead, the work is being done 
by artists who have extended their range 
far beyond the academic. In their debuts, 
I^dmund Morris (The Rise of Theodore 
Roosevelt) and Judith Thurman (Isak Di¬ 
nesen) write with a verve that approaches 
the novelistic. And that, Di Capua con¬ 
cludes, is the reason for their success: “In 
the hands of a good writer, a life can offer 
the same kind of satisfaction that first- 
rate fiction does.” 

Justin Kaplan, 57, one of the best 
working biographers, was unhappy when 
he tried his hand at fiction in his Harvard 
days. “It was not covert or impersonal 
enough,” recalls the Pulitzer Prize and 
National Book Award winner for Mr. 
Clemens and Mark Twain. But Kaplan's 
sharply observed lives possess an imagi¬ 
native drive found in the best tales. Says 
Kaplan: “It’s like a Dickens novel. You 
get a feeling of the society around the life. 
And a good narrative.” 

Kaplan’s narratives, like William 
Manchester’s in his monumental, novelis¬ 
tic American Caesar: Douglas MacArthur 
(1978), are logical, not chronological. 
Kaplan does not, for example, begin his 
recent Walt Whitman ' A Life, with the po¬ 
et’s birth. Instead, the bard is introduced at 
age 65, broken and disabled by a stroke, 
buying his first house in seedy Camden. 
N.J. His brother George is angered by 
those “whorehouse” poems. Whitman re¬ 
sponds, “I just did what 1 did because 1 did 
it—that's the whole secret.” “You’re as 
stubborn as hell,” George says. “You are 
stubborner, Walt, than a load of bricks.” 



Judith Thurman 


And with the bricks Kaplan begins to 
build his biographical structure. He be¬ 
lieves that the choice of subject is one rea¬ 
son for his success. “The biographer,” 
Kaplan observes, “is the equivalent of a 
good jockey. You can’t win the race with¬ 
out a good horse.” 

Now researching a biography of Char¬ 
lie Chaplin, the author is usually found in 
the comfortable Cambridge, Mass., home 
he shares with his wife, Novelist Anne Ber- 
nays. His study is littered with dolls, post¬ 
ers and memorabilia of “the Little 
Tramp.” Why a film figure? Like Twain 
and Whitman, he believes “Chaplin right¬ 
ly thought he was creating a new kind of 
language.” The new languages need an in¬ 
terpreter: “You hope to be on the inside of 
your subject, but also hold a distance from 
him,” Kaplan says. But sometimes it does 
not work that way. “I once dreamed that 
Walt Whitman was pursuing me with an 
ax for invading his privacy.” 

Ted .Morgan regards the invasion of 
privacy as a sacred duty The former re¬ 
porter, who was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
for journalism in 1961, is now noted for 
the objectivity of his portraits of the 
youthful Winston in Churchill: Young 
Man in a Hurry and of the aged Willie in 
Maugham. But they are edged with steel. 
Morgan. 50, feels that either love or hate 
is a dangerous conceit. Says he: “You 
have to be clinical, like a coroner dissect¬ 
ing a corpse.” His scalpel reveals a Chur¬ 
chill swollen with hubris and a stingy 
Maugham pathologically concealing his 
homosexuality from the public. Morgan, 
like his colleagues, perceives his subjects 
in novelistic terms: “What I am looking 
for in a subject is a tragic life with many 
setbacks and recoveries, and with a trans¬ 
forming experience.” 

T he biographer himself has been trans¬ 
formed. Morgan changed his name 
from Sanche de Giamont in 1977 when he 
became a U.S. citizen. The son of a diplo¬ 
mat had been raised as a hereditary count 
in one of France’s oldest aristocratic fam¬ 
ilies. A graduate of Yale, Morgan detailed 
his affection for the U.S. in Rowing To¬ 
ward Eden (198 R Now at work on a one- 
volume life of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Morgan says, “I think about him con¬ 
stantly. The subject is something that you 
can't get out of your head. They said that 
when William Manchester was working 
on MacArthur he started smoking a corn 
cob pipe and walking on the heels of his 
feet. That didn't happen to me. But I did 
learn something from each of my sub¬ 
jects.” The lessons, however, do not im¬ 
pinge on the time he takes for research: 
“You almost have to be an intelligence 
service that grades information on the 
quality of the source.” 

Poet Judith Thurman, 36, labored to 
form her first effort at biography, the 
scrupulous and elegant Isak Dinesen: The 
Life of a Storyteller, along accepted 
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Giant Pandas need help...your help! 


The shy, loveable panda is on the 
brink of extinction and needs help. 

As part of an international 
effort to n>ise funds for panda 
conservation, World Wildlife Fund- 
Hong Kong is offering a “Panda 
Art Portfolio" 1 of fine art. There are 
only 1,000 Portfolios in the limited, 
numbered edition — one for each 
panda left in existence today. 

Every attractive, sturdy Port¬ 
folio contains Giant Panda paintings 
(each 35.5 cm x 48.2 cm) by four 
outstanding Chinese artists, 
reproduced on fine quality water 
colour paper and suitable for 
framing. A fifth panda, drawn by 
Sir Peter Scott, appears on a full- 
sized insert which explains the 
Panda Project and highlights each 
artist. 

Owning a Portfolio will serve 
as beautiful and lasting testimony to 
your concern for the endangered 


panda. And it makes an equally 
meaningful gift. 

At a cast of HK$1,(XX), the 
Portfolio represents a wise invest¬ 
ment not only in fine prints, but 
also in the future survival ol an 
animal which has inspired art and 
captured the affections of people 
around the world. And one which 
needs help- your help—to survive. 

Your contribution will go a 
long way towards ensuring their 
survival. WWF-HK guarantees all 
profits will go to panda protection. 

So far HK$100,000 have been 
raised, but more needs to be done. 
Please help. Add at least one 
handsome Portfolio to your personal 
collection and give the panda a 
future. 

But hurry, there are only a 
limited number available. Don’t be 
disappointed — order today. Or call 
WWF Hong Kong at 5-264473. 


Yes, 1 want to help save the Giant 
Panda. Enclosed is my crossed cheque 
to World Wildlife Fund Hong Kong, in 

the amount of HKS_, for_ 

limited, numbered Portfolios) of panda 
prints. 

Please send to: 


Mr./Mrs./Ms.. 
Address_ 


(Plea print) 


. Tel.. 


(Please allow one week for delivery in 
Hong Kong.) 


M 

WWF, 


WORLD WILDLIFE FUND HONG KONG 
401 Wing On Life Building 
22a Des Voeux Road. C. Hong Kong 
Tel: *5-264473 
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Freudian lines. The author, so goes 
convention, must interpret her subject 
psychologically for the reader. Thurman 
balked at the role of therapist.' Psychoan¬ 
alyzing is absolutely useless," she recalls. 
“1 was treating Dinesen as a case. I 
dropped that." Now she views her work 
as a love affair. “First it was the ecstasy, 
then total disillusionment, and finally 
came a deeper understanding and accep¬ 
tance of the person." As sales and cri¬ 
tiques have shown, the result was equally 
satisfying to readers. Concludes Thur¬ 
man: “Apparently people are hungry for 
some real wisdom that they don't seem to 
be getting from fiction." 

Like many of her contemporaries, 
Thurman prepared for the task with a 
concentration that amounted to fanati¬ 
cism. She learned Danish and followed 
the tracks of Baroness Karen Blixen, 
who wrote under the name Isak Dinesen, 
through Europe, Af¬ 
rica and the U.S In 
the Dinesen family's 
country house, she 
was allowed to slay 
the night: “Can you 
imagine what it was 
like, lying in bed with 
the scent of roses and 
the ticking of clocks 
in every room, and 
downstairs were all 
those papers and let¬ 
ters locked away?" 

Each Monday. 
Thurman left her husband Jonathan Da¬ 
vid, a cinematographer, in Manhattan to 
work 16-hour days in a Long Island col¬ 
lage. There she subconsciously evoked a 
mcxid by wearing Dinesen's favorite per¬ 
fume, Fracas. “It was eerie," she remem¬ 
bers. “The identification was very deep." 
Almost every line demonstrates an affec¬ 
tion tempered by careful attention to de¬ 
tail. As Dinesen went into decline, Thur¬ 
man reports, “she let down her guard, she 
relaxed her crooked smile, and her eyes— 
which she still carefully made up with 
kohl—seemed to stream with light. There 
was something almost inhuman about her 
fragility. . . She was, in fact, dying of mal¬ 
nutrition. After the asparagus season was 
over she lived exclusively on glasses of 
fruit and vegetable juice, ampules of ge/ee 
royale. oysters and dry biscuits." 

The new Boswells are not always so 
enamored of their subjects. “I thought 1 
was going to love Lyndon Johnson." says 
Journalist Robert Caro. “T knew he was 
going to be shrewd and tough and ruth¬ 
less. but that was all right." Caro, 47, a 
former investigative reporter, should have 
known better. The Power Broker, his 
1,200-page study of New York's urban- 
development and highway czar Robert 
Moses, so unsettled its subject that he is¬ 
sued a rebuttal to Caro's many allega¬ 
tions. Despite objections, the book won a 
Pulitzer Prize. In The Path to Power, the 
882-page first of three volumes on L.B.J., 
Caro argues, not always convincingly, 
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the 36th President illegally ran a 
blind trust fund from the Oval Office and 
that his avarice and cunning were rooted 
in childhood. If, as Emerson wrote, “ge¬ 
niuses have the shortest biographies," 
Caro has envisioned an L.B.J. who was 
hardly a candidate for Mensa. With a 
probable 1.600 pages left to go, Caro has 
already concluded that Johnson lacked 
“any consistent ideology or principle, in 
fact, any moral foundation whatsoever.” 
The book has come under considerable 
attack from critics, not all of them admir¬ 
ers of L.B.J. The opponents argue that the 
biographer has forced his subject into a 
mean-spirited characterization far too 
small to hold the real and complex John¬ 
son. The Path to Power makes accusations 
but withholds proofs until the projected 
second volume, still years away. More¬ 
over, it seems endlessly repetitive, as if 
Caro were a nervous lecturer who did not 
trust his audience. 

W hatever the merits of the case. 

Caro's detective work must have 
worn out more than one pair of shoes 
Caro and his wife Ina. a historian, actual¬ 
ly moved to the remote Texas hill country 
of Johnson's youth. There he conducted 
many of the more than 700 interviews for 
his book. Even high school sweethearts 
and L.B.J's first campaign driver were in¬ 
cluded. At one point, Caro describes the 
young congressional aide’s first view of 
the Capitol. The author felt it to be a sym¬ 
bol of what Washington represented to 
the youthful L.B.J. Caro had already lo¬ 
cated the seedy hotel 
where Johnson lived 
at the time, and he 
knew that the young 
man kept farm-boy 
hours. Caro walked 
Johnson's route at 
5:30 a.m. and found 
that the sun rose just 
behind the Capitol 
dome, bathing it in 
a spectacular, almost 
mystical light. “You 
can imagine," he re¬ 
calls, “what that vi¬ 
sion must have meant to a boy from the 
hill country." It meant something to Caro 
as well. A life examined in such detail, he 
maintains, is a fit representative of histo¬ 
ry. Says he: “Biography, properly done, 
can illuminate an entire era.” 

Edmund Morris, 42. has also complet¬ 
ed one volume of a three-part presidential 
study. The Rise of Theodore Roosevelt won 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1980, and Theodore 
Rex will appear within two years. Unlike 
Caro, Morris, who keeps residences on 
New York City's fashionable Central 
Park South and in Washington, D.C., is 
bully on his subject. “I got interested lis¬ 
tening to Nixon’s farewell speech to his 
staff.” he says, “because he quoted T.R.'s 
elegy to his dying wife." The result was an 
unproduced screenplay. The Dude from 
New York City. Some four years later it 
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became a biography of unusual grace and 
attracted fresh interest in the 26th Presi¬ 
dent. Indeed, since Morris' 1979 book. 
David McCullough's popular Mornings on 
Horseback has captured the young T.R. in 
a vivid collection of vignettes. 

While Caro explores every shred of 
evidence and exhausts every interview, 
Morris believes that biographers should 
keep out of places where they do not be¬ 
long. Fascinated by 
T.R.'s courtship of 
his first wife, Alice 
Lee, detailed in the 
future President's di¬ 
ary, Morris nonethe¬ 
less accepted Roose¬ 
velt's brief entry for 
the couple’s wedding 
night: “Flappiness is 
too sacred to write 
about." Although this 
may seem a bizarre 
attitude for a biogra- Antonia Fraser 
pher, Morris is ada¬ 
mant. “If the subject doesn't want you in 
part of his life, you have no right to invade 
it. All the biographer needs is the ability 
to penetrate somebody's soul, honesty and 
a sense of drama." 

A sense of place and pace helps. 
When Teddy believes that the wounded 
President McKinley will recover and his 
own plans for the presidency may never 
succeed, the young Vice President flees 
to an Adirondack mountaintop: "The 
clouds parted unexpectedly, sunshine 
poured down on his head, and for a few 
moments a world of trees and mountains 
and sparkling water lay all around him 
. . . below a ranger was approaching, run¬ 
ning, clutching the yellow slip of a tele¬ 
gram. Instinctively, he knew the message 
the man was bringing." 

With each volume, Morris and his fel¬ 
low American biographers are proving 
the theory of their more celebrated col¬ 
league, Antonia Fraser. The author of 
four distinguished and popular works 
about such British historical figures as 
Cromwell and Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Lady Antonia maintains that her field is 
perhaps the only one in which the flawed 
can be overruled by the excellent and the 
cheap by the enduring. Says she: “Where 
biographies are concerned, the good will 
always drive out the bad." Morris is even 
more enthusiastic. “Biography is becom¬ 
ing the most important nonfiction form. I 
rejoice to see it coming back to where it 
belongs, in the hands of us amateurs." 

Those amateurs have more than a love 
of their subjects. Judith Thurman views 
the practice as a form of alchemy. Describ¬ 
ing the clear consomme made by Isak Di- 
nesen's African cook, she writes, “You 
keep the spirit, but discard the rough in¬ 
gredients: eggshells and raw bones. You 
then submit them to fire and patience. And 
the clarity comes at the end like a magic 
trick." The recipe stands as a metaphor for 
alt well-written Lives. —By kD. Reed. 

Reported by Janice C. Stmpson/New York 
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Personal from... 



Education for Life 


I s- a man truly educated unless he knows 
what he IS? And unless he knows 
why he is, whether there is any 
purpose or meaning to life, and what 
that is? And unless he knows where he is 
going in the end? And unless he knows the 
true values from the false and the way to 
such desired conditions as peace, happiness, 
prosperity and the enjoyable, pleasant and 
interesting life? 

Right now many high school seniors arc 
facing the problem of whether to go on to 
college—and if so, which college. 

If I were a young man or young woman facing 
that question. I’m very sure- knowing what 1 
know now—that 1 would want to know which 
college or university teaches these things. I’m 
sure I’d want to attend the school of higher 
learning which would teach me not merely how 
to earn a living—pardon me, 1 mean an 
existence —but the one which would teach me 
how to LIVE! 

Did you ever wonder why it is that nearly 
everybody wants to live a life that is pleasing, 
enjoyable, interesting -without boredom, aches, 
pains, suffering or unpleasant environments or 
circumstances? And yet, nearly everyone 
experiences a hunger for something that will 
really satisfy; and yet, somehow, he never finds 
it except at brief intervals that never seem to 
last. 

When this Work of God was only about two years 
under way—or three—in Eugene, Oregon, and I 
was, most of the time, preaching in evangelistic 
campaigns about six nights a week, broadcasting 
every Sunday, editing and mimeographing The Plain 
Truth , and counseling with scores of people, I found 
the need of something relaxing—something to get 
my mind for a little while ofT of these serious 
problems and this driving activity. My wife Loma D. 


Armstrong and I found a total change, mentally, in 
attending occasional basketball games at the 
University of Oregon basketball pavilion, MacArthur 
Court. At that time the University of Oregon had a 
team of sophomores and one senior which looked 
like a “comer.” 

And sure enough, in their senior year these boys 
went on to win the first national championship—late 
winter of 1939. That was the first year the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) had a 
national play-ofT leading to a national championship. 

At such games one will see thousands being 
thrilled by scintillating play. Are these basketball 
fans enjoying life? If you ask them, at the moment, 
the answer might be, “You bet!" Are they bored? 
Not during the excitement of the game! Do they feel 
a sort of mental, emotional or spiritual hunger? Not 
during the thrill of the game. 

But after the game—then what? Why, after the 
game is over and the fans have gone home, do they 
experience a letdown—until the next game, or the 
next experience of some pleasure? 

1 got to wondering. After the game, I don’t 
experience any letdown. I don’t have to suffer the 
experience of emptiness, boredom or this sort of 
soul hunger —whatever it is—until the next exciting 
entertainment. As a matter of fact, I find my life 
interesting, invigorating, stimulating, satisfying and 
abundant at all times ! It is tremendously exciting at 
times. But it is never boring, never dull, never 
discontented! 

WHY? What’s the difference? 

I know what’s the difference. 1 want to tell you 
what it is. 

The answer is bound up in the questions I asked 
at the beginning of this “Personal.” 

I have learned what man IS\ 

1 have learned that man was put on this earth 
for a purpose, and 1 have learned what that 
purpose IS\ 1 have learned how to fulfill it. I 
have learned what the true values are, and what 
are the false. And 1 have learned the secret of a 
full, abundant, (Continued on page 41) 
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by Gene H. Hogberg 

T he world, as the new 
year dawns, is poised on 
the brink of momentous 
change. 

Fast-paced events are already 
unfolding in Western Europe 
and in the Middle East as the 
world heads into the politically 
storm-filled mid 1980s. 

The stage has been set by two 
major events. The first was the 
stunning collapse in September of 
the West German government and 
the fall from power of its widely 
respected chancellor, Helmut 
Schmidt. 

The second occurred at the same 
time. Hundreds of Palestinian civil¬ 
ians perished in a massacre in West 
Beirut, Lebanon. World opinion 
turned against the state of Israel, 
which was held responsible for not 
preventing the pogrom carried out 
by its troublesome Lebanese allies. 

Let’s first look at these events in 
some detail. Then we can see how 
these two seemingly unconnected 
events have set in motion a pro¬ 
found change in world affairs. 

Schmidt Era Over 

On September 17, the 13-year-old 


national coalition of Social Demo¬ 
crats (SPD) and the Free Demo¬ 
cratic Party (FDP) in West Ger¬ 
many came to an abrupt end, with 
the resignation of four FDP cabinet 
members. 

The development, rumored for 
some time because of irreconcilable 
differences between the SPD and 
FDP, also brought to a close the 
eight-year rule of Chancellor 
Schmidt. 

After an October 1 “construc¬ 
tive vote of no confidence” the 
opposition conservative parties, 
the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) and its Bavarian affiliate, 
the Christian Socialist Union 
(CSU), assumed power once 
again—linked in coalition with the 
Free Democrats, who, in effect, 
swapped partners. 

Many political analysts, howev¬ 
er, appear to have doubts about the 
new chancellor, Helmut Kohl. Herr 
Kohl is a successful though not par¬ 
ticularly colorful politician. He has 
steadily marched up through the 
ranks of party leadership to become 
CDU chairman. But he may not 
have, believe his detractors, what it 
takes to stand up to expected stifT 
challenges ahead in the nation, 
plagued by economic slowdown and 
increasingly polarized politics. 

Labor union leaders, for exam¬ 
ple, have warned they may order 
rank-and-file members into the 
streets to protest planned cuts in 
social spending. Leftist student 
groups are certain to protest louder 
than ever, as the day approaches, 
Bonn's decision to accept the sta¬ 
tioning of new NATO nuclear mis¬ 
siles by the end of 1983. 

West Germany has nevertheless 
taken a decisive step away from 13 
years of leftward-drifting socialism. 
Its leadership is back in the center- 
right position once again. It will 
continue to progressively move to 
the right over the years. 

The Social Democrats, now in 
opposition, are expected to move 
farther to the left, possibly even 
attempting to incorporate the so- 
called Green movement (which is 
composed of younger Germans 
who focus on single issues such as 
the environment, antinuclear 
power and anti-NATO, among 
others). 


Thus the stage is being set for 
even more political fireworks in the 
Bundestag in Bonn. If Herr Kohl 
fails to provide the leadership 
needed to meet the challenges 
ahead, especially from the radical 
left, there is always Franz Josef 
Strauss, CSU chairman and Herr 
Kohl’s chief conservative rival, 
ready to offer his more dynamic 
style of leadership. 

After national elections, perhaps 
in March, the CDU/CSU hopes to 
win a clear majority. In that case 
the weakened FDP would no longer 
be needed and may in fact disap¬ 
pear on the national level. 

At that time, predicts Business 
Week, Herr Strauss will “emerge, 
in a purely Christian Democratic 
government, as foreign minister 
and power broker'' And perhaps 
also as vice-chancellor, which 
would be a stepping-stone to the 
top position denied him in the elec¬ 
tion of October, 1980. 

Europeans Furious at Israel 

Meanwhile, in the Middle East, 
Israel’s war in Lebanon against the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) unleashed an unprecedented 
amount of criticism from all quar¬ 
ters in Europe. 

The governments and the news 
media of France, West Germany, 
Italy and other countries have 
soundly condemned the Israeli mil¬ 
itary campaign that led to the 
expulsion of the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization from West Bei¬ 
rut. 

Nevertheless, the Jerusalem gov¬ 
ernment might have escaped rela¬ 
tively unharmed had the massacre 
of Palestinian civilians not taken 
place. 

Israel was blamed for permitting 
the carnage, since the Israeli 
Defense Force had moved into 
West Beirut ostensibly to keep 
warring factions apart. 

Without a doubt, the Israeli mil¬ 
itary blundered by entrusting to its 
Lebanese Falangist allies the job of 
rooting out straggling PLO soldiers 
in two urban Palestinian camps. 
Instead, the Falangists took re¬ 
venge, slaughtering hundreds of 
Palestinian women, children and 
the elderly for the murder of Presi- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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WORLD HUNGER 

VS 

ARMS BUILDUP 

by Dan Taylor 

Few realize what the current global arms buildup is costing! 


T oday, many small and 
poor nations pay vast 
sums to have access to 
modern military miracles. 

The result? A conventional 
arms race as dangerous, if not 
more so, than the nuclear arms 
race between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Yet there is a paradox in all of 
this. While nations spend enormous 
sums on weapons, millions of 
human beings arc malnourished or 
starving. Agricultural time bombs 
continue to tick away, periodically 
exploding in isolated, but devastat¬ 
ing droughts and famines. 

What's behind this global con¬ 
ventional arms buildup? What is it 
costing the poor? More important, 
where is it leading us all? 

The Cold^War Context 

In 1945, an exhausted world finally 
began sifting through the rubble 
and ash of the most frightening glo¬ 
bal conflict humanity had ever wit¬ 
nessed. Hopes for peace, lasting 
peace, seemed, to the world’s diplo¬ 
mats, possible at last. 

But while millions were heaving 
a collective sigh of relief at the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities, the foundation 
had already been laid for future 
conflicts and turmoil. The Plain 
Truth was even then warning: “The 
way of peace they do not 
know ...” (Isa. 59:8 NIV). 

The United Nations, like its pre¬ 
decessor, the League of Nations, 
proved to be impotent at preventing 
local wars between nations. It had 
no power to change men’s hearts. 

The Cold War between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. rapidly pro- 
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gressed from the 1940s to the 
1960s. The United States saw com¬ 
munism as a force that threatened 
to undo society- Western civiliza¬ 
tion itself. As Soviet military power 
grew and assumed a more deter¬ 
mined posture, the U.S. tried to 
contain it. Under the Truman Doc¬ 
trine, the United States acted to 


ring in the Soviet Union by arming 
nations friendly to the West. Com¬ 
munist insurgency, it was hoped, 
would be stopped. 


The Soviets, meanwhile, saw a 
different picture. World War II 
had made a definite impression on 
the Russian mind. One in 10 Soviet 
citizens lay dead. Having been 
invaded four times in 150 years 
from the West, the historic-minded 
Soviets determined to make sure 
that the Russian people never again 


suffered the horrors of war on their 
own soil. 

The Soviets responded to the 
U.S. encirclement tactic by spon- 
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soring “wars of liberation” to 
secure new allies of their own out¬ 
side the U.S. ring of steel. 

Departure With the Past 

The real and perceived threats pre¬ 
sented by American and Soviet 
actions and reactions radically 
altered usual post-war scenarios. 

Instead of reducing manpower 
and spending levels to “normal” 
peacetime levels, neither the 
United States nor the U.S.S.R. felt 
they could afford to do so. Mistrust 
was too strong. 

In his book Preparing For the 
Next War Michael Sherry points 
out that U.S. peacetime military 
manpower increased from an aver¬ 
age 275,000 men in pre-war years 
to more than two million men after 
the war. Peacetime spending soared 
from pre-war levels of no more 
than $650 million a year to more 
than $80 billion (thousand million) 
by the early '70s. It reached a stag¬ 
gering $120 billion in 1979. 

Neither the United States nor 
the Soviet Union wanted a direct 
confrontation. Both sides, there¬ 
fore, began a kind of war by proxy, 
winning allies, extending influence 
and keeping up pressure on each 
other by means of arms sales. 

By the late 1960s, arms sales had 
become an integral part of the for¬ 
eign policies of both sides. 

From 1960 to 1980, worldwide 
military outlays grew from $100 
billion to more than $500 billion a 
year. That last figure is twice the 
1981 gross national products of 
Mexico, the entirety of Central 
America and all of the various Ca¬ 
ribbean nations combined. 

Nations are indeed often moti¬ 
vated by fear of outside aggression. 
For a number of nations, spending 
levels reflect the need to maintain a 
high level of military visibility to 
keep the local population in line. 
And for many, the prestige of hav¬ 
ing expensive sabers to rattle is 
enough reason to maintain a mili¬ 
tary establishment. 

Diplomats have expressed con¬ 
cern about the sale of these weap¬ 
ons. But very little has been done to 
abate the flow of arms to even the 
most volatile areas. 

Arms sales are big business. 
From 1975 to 1979, the five lead¬ 
ing arms exporters—the United 


States, the Soviet Union, France, 
the United Kingdom and West 
Germany—exported $66.7 billion 
(constant ’78) worth of arms to 
clients around the world. 

The Arms Merchants 

From 1950 to 1979, the United 
States transferred $110 billion 
worth of arms and related services 
to other nations. That was more 
than half the world’s total. 

However, by the late ’70s and 
early ’80s, with the U.S. restricting 
its arms sales, the Soviet Union 
overtook the United States to 
become the biggest arms merchant. 
From 1972 to 1981, the Soviets 
delivered 74,000 major weapons 
systems to its clients while the U.S. 
delivered 44,000 systems. 

Soviet deliveries included 23,250 
surface-to-air missile systems, 
3,705 supersonic aircraft and 
13,220 self-propelled guns and 
tanks. 

U.S. deliveries included 8,890 
surface-to-air missile systems, 

I, 540 supersonic aircraft and 7,440 
self-propelled guns and tanks. 

Even with all of this equipment 
being sold, there was, nevertheless, 
room for other producers to sell 
their wares. 

Under the guiding hand of the 
Delegation Generate pour l’Arme-' 
ment (DGA), which oversees sales 
and production nationwide, France 
has become the world’s third largest 
arms salesman. From 1970 to 1980, 
French arms sales increased fivefold. 
This surge in French arms sales has 
been in part because of France’s 
need to maintain a viable, indepen¬ 
dent arms industry. 

Sweden has come to face this 
problem, but in a different way. The 
Swedes are considering purchasing 
from foreign sources rather than 
increasing exports just to maintain 
arms industry independence. 

An aggressive sales policy has giv¬ 
en France a bad reputation. Andrew 

J. Pierre, author of The Global Poli¬ 
tics of Arms Sales , puts it this way: 
“Its [France’s] arms sales policy 
generally has been considered to be 
the most permissive of the major 
suppliers, with the assumption often 
made that the French government is 
willing to sell almost any weapon to 
anybody” (page 83). 

Britain, on the other hand, has 
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declined from the number two spot 
during the 1940s and 1950s, to 
number four. The United Kingdom 
now exports only 25 to 30 percent 
of its production. 

West Germany has tended to 
practice restraint in arms sales. But 
the government has come under 
increasing political and economic 
pressure to expand arms sales to 
create jobs. 

Who Are the Arms Buyers? 

Every year, officials from nations 
around the world go arms shop¬ 
ping. In their quest for weapons, 
they peruse the arms bazaars, such 
as the Paris Air Show or the British 
Army Equipment Exhibition, to 
pick up the latest fighter aircraft or 
battle tank. 

A quick analysis of arms sales 
shows that money is becoming a 
more crucial concern for sellers 
than ideology. For instance, Libya 
recently requested postponement of 
payments on its large arms bill. To 
which the Soviets, in need of hard 
currency, replied “Nyet”! 

An economically struggling 
Latin America, Africa, and Ocean¬ 
ia arc not the big buyers. The bulk 
of arms spending and arms imports 
centers in the Middle East. 

Editor-in-chief Herbert W. Arm¬ 
strong has long told readers of The 
Plain Truth to watch events in the 
Middle East. Bible prophecies point 
out this volatile region as the focus of 
the next cataclysmic world war. 

Saudi Arabia, with a population of 
less than 10 million, ranked sixth in 
annual militarv expenditures in 
1980. 

Libya, by 1981, possessed an air 
force of 210 aircraft. However, 
Libya has to “import” Syrian, 
Pakistani, North Korean and Pales¬ 
tinian pilots to fly its aircraft—two 
thirds of which are sitting in crates, 
as yet unpacked! 

In Israel, whose citizens bear the 
highest military expenditure bur¬ 
den in the world, the story is simi¬ 
lar to other Mideast nations. After 
the perilous 1973 war, which very 
nearly involved the United States 
and the Soviet Union, Israel began 
a major arms rebuilding program. 

The effect of this buildup was 
demonstrated by the surprising 
success of Israeli tactics and their 
largely U.S.-made equipment 
D •camber 1982/January 1983 
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against the Syrian's advanced 
Soviet-made SAM missiles and 
top-of-the-line T-72 tanks in the 
recent conflict in Lebanon. 

We arc indeed living in a time 
foretold nearly 2,700 years ago by 
the Hebrew prophet Joel. A time 
when the nations would be prepar¬ 
ing for war and even the weak 
nations would say, "I am strong” 
(Joel 3:9-10). 

Where We Are Headed 

In their strategy to use nuclear 
weapons to guard against new Hit¬ 


lers, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union failed to understand 
the consequences. The presumed 
unthinkability of nuclear war, 
along with the entry of other, more 
aggressive, less ideologically in¬ 
clined arms merchants, made scat¬ 
tered conventional wars both more 
preferable and probable. 

Like so many Frankenstein mon¬ 
sters gone out of control, these 
well-armed Soviet and American 
clients have on numerous occasions 
nearly brought the two superpow¬ 
ers to blows. Dangerous precedents 


in the Middle East and the South 
Atlantic have been set which the 
nations must now ponder. 

The eminent British historian 
A.J.P. Taylor puts it this way: “In 
the old days the deterrent [conven¬ 
tional arms] worked nine times out 
of ten. Now presumably it [nuclear 
arms] will work ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. But if past expe¬ 
rience is any guide . . . the hun¬ 
dredth occasion will come” (Intro¬ 
duction, How Wars Begin , Athen- 
eum: New York, 1979, page 16). 

(Continued on page 41) 
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We live in a time of eco¬ 
nomic and political tur¬ 
moil. World peace is 
threatened by events in 
the Mideast. Still, there 
is a way to be protected! 

by Patrick A. Parnell 

A s never before, our 
earth is in a crisis! Yet 
i it need not be so! Alvin 
I Toffler, author of Fu¬ 
ture Shock, warns: 

“I am under no Pollyan- 
naish illusions. It is scarcely 
necessary today to elaborate 

1 - 

i RADIATION RESISTANT atomic bomb 
t shelter in Switzerland. A single family 
1 can stay in shelter for about three days. 









on the real dangers facing us— 
from nuclear annihilation and eco¬ 
logical disaster to racial r anaticism 
or regional violence. 

“I have written about these dan¬ 
gers myself in the past, and will no 
doubt do so again. War, economic 
debacle, large-scale . technological 
disaster—any of these could alter 
future history in catastrophic 
ways” (The Third Wave, page 3). 

Experts have been warning that 
having enough to eat will become a 
major human struggle. The Presi¬ 
dential Commission on World 
Hunger predicts: ‘"A major crisis of 
global food supply of even more 
serious dimensions than the present 
energy crisis appears likely within 
the next 20 years.” 

World population is steadily ris¬ 
ing. It is outstripping world food 
production. This doesn't even take 
into consideration the always pres¬ 
ent possibility of drought in, key 
agricultural areas. Or political tur¬ 
moil in Third World countries that 
regularly reduces badly needed 
food supplies. 

Technology, for all its benefits, is 
bringing us serious side effects. 
Every known chemical produced 
has been dumped into our bio¬ 
sphere, changing ecological bal¬ 
ances in ways we may only be 
guessing at now. 

Utter Destruction a Real 
Possibility 

Most alarming of all is the massive 
stockpile and buildup of sophisti¬ 
cated military nuclear weapons now 
in the hands of man! Six nations 
clearly have nuclear capability. 
According to estimates, nine other 
countries have the immediate abili¬ 
ty to make them. By 1985 there 
will be as many as 35 countries 
with the technological capabilities 
to produce nuclear weapons! 

The ability to bring chaos and 
utter destruction to this earth is 
now an alarming reality! Andrei 
Sakharev, Soviet scientist and 
social activist, warns us: “The 
equivalent of 13 billion tons of 
TNT concentrated into 40,000- 
50,000 thermonuclear and nuclear 
charges threatens the very exis¬ 
tence of mankind or at least of 
civilization” ( Parade , Aug. 16, 
1981, “An Appeal,” by Andrei 
Sakharev, page 4). 
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Arms and Precious Metals 

Surviving what’s ahead is on 
people’s minds. Survival packets 
and books are on the market. Sur¬ 
vival acres located in remote 
regions are big sellers. Emergency 
exiting procedures of large metro¬ 
politan areas and even how to build 
underground nuclear bomb shelters 
are back in the news. 

In the United States pocket 
groups of paramilitary forces are 
forming around the country, pre¬ 
paring for the inevitable. There are 
even Christian military organiza¬ 
tions, training in hidden, remote 
areas, stocking arms and supplies, 
readying for what’s to come. 

A number of financial experts 
advise clients to buy into precious 
metals, especially gold and silver. 
When push comes to shove, they 
reason, gold and silver may be one 
of the only reliable currencies avail¬ 
able for acquiring needed necessi¬ 
ties when times get bad. 

Superficially, some of these ideas 
have merit. But can such prepara¬ 
tions really provide you protection 
in a nuclear holocaust? 

Small paramilitary organizations 
are no real protection against today’s 
sophisticated army, using nuclear 
weapons and biological warfare in an 
all-out war. Hiding in remote moun¬ 
tains, banking on a comparatively 
small cache of arms and supplies is 
an illusive hope. Nuclear fallout, 
contaminating water supplies and 
causing radiation sicknesses, coupled 
with rapidly spreading disease epi¬ 
demics and dwindling, difficult-to- 
replenish foodstuffs, will eventually 
take its toll after a major nuclear 
attack. 

Escaping cities by autos in an 
impending nuclear strike is a veri¬ 
table impossibility. Two or three 
small “fender benders” during nor¬ 
mal workhour traffic bring roads to 
snarling, jam-up halts. Can you pic¬ 
ture what freeway and road systems 
would be like when panic-stricken, 
confused, scared masses of people 
all try escaping out of a large city 
and its surrounding communities at 
the same time? 

Authorities in one major city 
estimate that it would take seven 
days to evacuate its populace. How 
many would escape with only min¬ 
utes, possibly just seconds, of 


advance warning? And if a group 
of people 500,000 to a million in 
size did manage somehow to escape 
a nuclear blast, how would they be 
fed and taken care of later after 
such short notice and little time to 
prepare? 

And hoarded moneys and gold 
and silver? Stockpiling money or 
gold and silver will not provide pro¬ 
tection from what’s to come. All the 
wealth in the world can’t buy safety. 
Concerning what is to come, the 
Bible says: “They shall cast their sil¬ 
ver in the streets , . . their silver and 
their gold shall not be able to deliver 
them in the day of the wrath of the 
Lord ...” (Ezek. 7:19). 

Warnings Are Serious 

The warnings by experts arc deadly 
serious. Those fearing the immedi¬ 
ate future have good reason for 
their fear. We should be warned! 
This earth is in trouble! What’s to 
come will affect the entire world. 
Will directly affect you! 

Our sophisticated, computerized 
nuclear age has brought us to this 
point of trouble. Out of control 
economies, competitive political 
systems and on-going military 
buildup, coupled with man’s inabil¬ 
ity to mediate with one another to 
solve differences, will sooner or lat¬ 
er trigger a holocaust from which 
God and God alone will deliver 
mankind. 

We are facing the most momen¬ 
tous happenings ever recorded or 
that will ever be recorded! And 
whether you believe it or not, you 
will be affected! 

We are living in the biblically 
prophesied time of the end, the end 
of man’s age. It has been predicted 
by nearly every generation since 
Jesus Christ walked this earth. 
Only now, because of our technolo¬ 
gy and nuclear capacity has that 
end of this world’s civilization been 
possible. Jesus warns about this 
time ahead: “For then shall be 
great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor ever shall be. And 
except those days should be short¬ 
ened, there should no flesh be saved 
[alive]” (Matt. 24:21-22). 

It’s true, today’s economy can lev¬ 
el out and temporarily turn up. This 
has happened throughout the centu¬ 
ries. Hot spots around the world can 
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momentarily cool down. World con¬ 
ditions can from time to time begin 
to appear calm, hopeful, on the 
mend, peaceful. But you can be 
lulled to sleep, too. Don’t allow it. 
Don't sit back in your easychair 
thinking all is right. 

This is by authority of the Word 
of Almighty God! This warning is in 
your Bible. “For when they shall 
say. Peace and safety; then sudden 
destruction comcth upon them, as 
travail upon a woman with child; 
and they shall not escape” (I Thess. 
5:3). 

Jesus said: “And take heed to 
yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeit¬ 
ing, and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come upon 
you unawares For as a snare shall 
it come on all them that dwell on 
the face of the whole earth” (Luke 
21:34-35). 

Do you understand? When 
things seem all right—as they 
will—when it seems as if there is 
“peace and safety,” then comes 
“sudden destruction”! It’s going to 
be a “snare” to most! But you can 
have prepared yourself in advance 
for the only genuine protection 
there is! 

Now Is the Time to Act 

It’s time now for you to act. It’s 
time now for you to prepare. But 
how? What should you do? What 
preparation can you make? Not the 
preparations discussed earlier. 
Most of man’s preparations will be 
futile. 

Man can’t protect you. Man is 
responsible for the very problems 
besetting this world. It is man’s 
continual departure from God and 
his spiritual law that has led us to 
impending world destruction. 

The prophet Isaiah illustrates 
this point: “Behold, the Lord’s 
hand is not shortened, that it can¬ 
not save; neither his ear heavy, that 
it cannot hear: But your iniquities 
have separated between you and 
your God, and your sins have hid 
his face from you, that he will not 
hear. For your hands are defiled 
with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, 
your tongue hath muttered per¬ 
verseness. None calleth for justice, 
nor any pleadeth for truth: they 
trust in vanity, and speak lies; they 
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conceive mischief, and bring forth 
iniquity” (Isa. 59:1-4). 

And again: “The way of peace 
they know not; and there is no 
judgment in their goings: they have 
made them crooked paths: whoso¬ 
ever goeth therein shall not know 
peace” (verse 8). 

Man doesn’t know how to have 
peace with himself or with God. 

Only Almighty God is able to 
protect you. God has provided a 
way of escape for those willing to 
obey him. Do not rely on the hand 
of man. 

The first step is to seek God now! 
No matter who you arc, where you 



DEMONSTRATION of survival gear, with 
freeze-dried foods, water purifier, radia¬ 
tion suit and weaponry. 


are, or what your position in life is, 
it’s time to seek God, before it’s too 
late! “Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he 
is near” (Isa. 55:6). 

God means it. We had better 
seek him now, because there is a 
time coming when it will be too late 
for many to escape the calamities 
that will end civilization as we 
know it. 

Time, safety, peace, present con¬ 
ditions, this life—these don't last 
forever in this world. There are 
deadlines. There are finalities. The 
earthshaking events to come will be 
delayed only so long. 

It Can’t Ba Dona for You 

It’s you who must seek God—not 
your spouse, not your relatives, not 


your friends, not someone else in 
your stead. The Bible is very clear 
on this point. All are ultimately 
accountable to God individually: 
“For it is written. As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to * 
me, and every tongue shall confess 
to God. So then every one of us 
shall give account of himself to 
God” (Rom. 14:11-12). 

Each of us will reap what we 
sow! “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting” (Gal. 
6:7-8). 

All of us, individually, will ulti¬ 
mately be judged: “For we must 
all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad” 
(II Cor. 5:10). 

And concerning physical protec¬ 
tion in the here and now. Scripture 
is plain. “Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it 
[today’s crisis], they should deliver 
but their own souls [lives] by their 
righteousness . . .” (Ezek. 14:14). 

The most important thing in 
your life is to seek God. Nothing 
else is as vital! Not even the physi¬ 
cal necessities of food, water, 
clothes and shelter are as important 
as seeking the living God! Notice 
especially Matthew 6:33: “But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these 
things [and that includes protection 
in the day of trouble] shall be 
added unto you.” 

Begin seeking God now and his 
involvement in your life. He can 
see to your needs and your future 
protection. 

Ask God for His Mercy 

Not only must you seek God, you 
must seek God's forgiveness. 

You have sinned! All have 
sinned. “For all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23), says the Bible. And 
what is the biblical definition of 
sin? “Sin is the transgression of the 
law” (I John 3:4, last part). It can’t 
be any plainer than that! 

You are guilty of breaking God’s 
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law. If you’ve broken even one 
point of God’s law—and you 
have—you are guilty! “For whoso¬ 
ever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all. For he that said. Do not com¬ 
mit adultery, said also. Do not kill. 
Now if thou commit no adultery, 
yet if thou kill, thou art become a 
transgressor of the law” (Jas. 2:10- 
11 ). 

You must obey all of God’s law, 
all Ten Commandments! The pen¬ 
alty of disobeying them, of sinning, 
is death! “For the wages of sin is 
death” (Rom. 6:23) -not life in 
hell lire. God means it! You must 
ask him for forgiveness for what 
you've done! 

God's mercy leads one to repen¬ 
tance. “Repent [change] ye there¬ 
fore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord” (Acts 
3:19). 

It's time for all to repent to 
change - to stop breaking God's 
law. The apostle Peter wrote: “The 
Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slack¬ 
ness; but is longsuffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to 
repentance" (II Pet. 3:9). 

But how many reading this mes¬ 
sage are willing to change their way 
of life, and begin living life as God 
wants us to, for our own happiness 
and well-being? 

You can. You can admit to God 
your sins. Be willing to acknowl¬ 
edge that you have been wrong, 
that you have been guilty of break¬ 
ing God's righteous command¬ 
ments, his guidelines on how we 
should have been living. The first 
four commandments show us how 
to respect God, and the last six 
commandments show us how to 
express love to our neighbors. 

God is merciful and desirous 
that we come to a willing, repen¬ 
tant attitude of mind. He wants to 
forgive. Notice Psalm 103:8-14: 

“The Lord is merciful and gra¬ 
cious, slow to anger, and plenteous in 
mercy. He will not always chide: nei¬ 
ther will he keep his anger for ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins; nor rewarded us according to 
our iniquities. For as the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his 
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mercy toward them that fear him. 
As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our trans¬ 
gressions from us. Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” 

You must claim God's mercy by 
being willing to take the steps Peter 
admonished all to take: “Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy [Spir¬ 
it]” (Acts 2:38). 

Establishing Right Living Habits 

Not only must you repent— 
change—stop breaking God’s 
law—you have to establish the hab¬ 
it of obedience to God’s way of 
life. 

Jesus was once asked what to do 
to gain eternal life. “Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life?” (Mark 10:17, last 
part). Jesus answered: “Thou 
knowest the commandments. Do 
not commit adultery. Do not kill. 
Do not steal. Do not bear false wit¬ 
ness, Defraud not. Honour thy 
father and mother” (Mark 10:19). 
In other words, the basic Christian 
platform is based on God’s Ten 
Commandments. 

Any future protection depends 
on genuine righteousness- which 
is keeping God’s righteous law (see 
Psalm 1 19:172). If we again slip up 
and sin, we can ask forgiveness, and 
God will forgive: “My little chil¬ 
dren, these things write 1 unto you, 
that ye sin not. And if any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
And he is the propitiation for our 
sins: and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world” 
(I John 2:1-2). And, “If we con¬ 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteous¬ 
ness” (I John 1:9). 

Our intent and desire must be 
centered on God’s way of life. We 
must not turn away from that basic 
attitude. 

Heed the words of the prophet 
Ezekiel: “Therefore, thou son of 
man, say unto the children of thy 
people. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall not deliver him in 
the day of his transgression; as for 
the wickedness of the wicked, he 


shall not fall thereby in the day that 
he turneth from his wickedness; 
neither shall the righteous be able 
to live for his righteousness in the 
day that he sinneth” (Ezek. 
33:12). 

Christians are to be doers, not 
just hearers: “But be ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves” (Jas. 
1 : 22 ). 

Jesus unequivocally tells us: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God” (Matt. 
4:4). And God’s Word is recorded 
in the pages of the Bible. We’re to 
live by it! 

There Is No Other Way 

There is no other sure way to pre¬ 
pare for world events. Your 
future -physical protection and 
eternal salvation—depends on seek¬ 
ing God and asking his forgiveness. 
We must come before our Creator 
with deep, sincere, heartfelt repen¬ 
tance whenever we sin. And we 
must strive with all diligence to 
maintain a right attitude and godly 
life, obeying what we’re com¬ 
manded in the Bible. 

These steps are simple, but you 
need God's help. Ask for it. Maybe 
you have never prayed before. Nev¬ 
er mind, now is the time to begin. 

Seek God. Open the pages of 
your Bible and get acquainted 
with the scriptures. Take these 
steps and God will begin taking 
special notice of you. Says the 
Creator of all: “For all those 
things hath mine hand made, and 
all those things have been, saith 
the Lord: but to this man [or 
woman] will I look, even to him 
[or her] that is poor and of a 
contrite spirit, and trembleth at 
my word” (Isa. 66:2). 

Heed this message and the other 
warnings in the pages of this maga¬ 
zine. You may be counted among 
those mentioned in the book of 
Revelation who are promised pro¬ 
tection during the momentous 
times ahead. 

“Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of tempta¬ 
tion [trial], which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth” (Rev. 3:10). That 
is an absolute promise. □ 
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What Do ¥ju Mean 

“REWARDED 

ACCORDING TO WORKS’? 


by Herbert W. Armstrong 

Few—even professing “Christians” understand the difference 
between being “saved by GRACE/’ and 
“rewarded according to WORKS.” Here is a surprising, eye-opening article. 


S OME RELIGIONISTS, who 
talk much about “salva¬ 
tion” and “grace” ac¬ 
cuse me of proclaiming 
a salvation by works. The 
accusation is false! 

The answer to these false 
accusations is something few 
people comprehend— including 
the world's religious leaders! 

So eft's understand! For this 
is VITAE to YOUR LIFE! 

There’s a Vast Difference! 

There is a great difference between 
being “saved by grace/’ and “re¬ 
warded according to works.’' To 
understand, you need to know 
what “salvation* ’ is, and what “re¬ 
ward” means. 

The Bible tells us what are the 
spiritual consequences of sin. It 
also explains what “salvation” 
means. One meaning is “preserva¬ 
tion”—in this case “preservation” 
of life. One verse in the Bible 
explains both: “For the wages of 
sin is death; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (Rom. 6:23). 

The “wages” you earn by the 
“works” of sin is eternal death. 
It is eternal punishment —and 
since the punishment is death, 
and not life , it is eternal death. 
You now have only a chemical, 
temporary, physical existence, sus¬ 
tained by breathing, eating, drink¬ 
ing, and your physical heart con- 
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tinuing to beat and circulate your 
blood. Stop breathing, stop your 
heart beating, you die you cease 
to live—almost instantly. Stop eat¬ 
ing and drinking and you’ll die in 
45 or 50 days. 

So, to preserve life means the 

GIFT of ETERNAL LIFE —Spirit life- 

self-sustaining, inherent life. 

Salvation, then, means to pre¬ 
serve you from eternal death, the 
“wages” or consequences of sin, 
and to give you inherent eternal 
life. 

So, then, eternal life is some¬ 
thing you do not now have. It is 
something you have no power to 
supply, or give to yourself. You 
can’t earn it by “works.” It comes 
as God’s free gift. Neither can you 
erase the penalty of sin—that is, 
prevent eternal death. For “all 
have sinned” (Rom. 3:23). That 
includes you! You have brought on 
yourself the eternal death sen¬ 
tence, as a penalty! 

The Bible teaches nothing 
about an “immortal soul.” On the 
contrary, it teaches, twice, that 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die” 
(Ezek. 18:4, 20). Jesus said the 
“soul” can be destroyed in gehen- 
na fire (Matt. 10:28). 

What your own “works” have 
earned for you is the “wages” of 
eternal death. You see, everyone 
has “works” —either good, or bad! 
And your bad works have earned 
the wages of eternal death. Good 
works can earn something, too— 
which I will explain later—but it is 


not “salvation” or clernal life! 

God only has immortality. He 
has it inherent. He has it to 
give. You do not have it! You 
must go to God to get it! 

But, your sins have cut you off 
from God (Isa. 59:1-2). You are so 
cut off that you cannot reach him! 
There is an impassable barrier 
between you and him, brought on 
by your sins! 

How, then, can you gain access 
to Almighty God (the Father), to 
receive from him eternal life and 
salvation— as his gift? Well, 
Isaiah says, “Let the wicked for¬ 
sake his way” (Isa. 55:6-8)—the 
way of sin. And, further, “God so 
loved the: world [of sinners], 
that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life” (John 3:16). 

Yes, but how? 

The answer is in Romans 5:8-10: 
“But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Much more then, being now justi¬ 
fied by his blood. . . Get this! 
“Being now justified. . . 
how? —by “works”? No, by 
Christ’s death—by his blood. 
He shed his blood and died. 

So— if you repent of sinning— 
that is, turn around to go the other 
way —forsake your way—the way 
contrary to God’s law, and turn to 
God’s way —the way of his law—if 
you have thus repented of sinning 
and have accepted Jesus Christ as 
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your personal Savior—accepted his 

DEATH as PAYMENT IN FULL for 
your sins—accepted him as person¬ 
al Savior not only from the penalty 
of past sins, but as living Savior to 
save you from sinning (now and in 
the future) then you are now forgiv¬ 
en past guilt—you are now justi¬ 
fied of your guilty past. 

But ‘"justified” refers to the guil¬ 
ty past, not to the future! 

So, continue this scripture: 
“. . . Much more then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved . . . through him.” No¬ 
tice, being “saved” is yet in the 
future. Wc are now “justified,” by 
God’s grace—by Jesus’ death— 
and shall be (future) “saved.” 
But, continue, verse 10 of Romans 
5: “For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son. . . Here, 
you see, being justified by 
Christ’s death is also being rec¬ 
onciled to God by his death. In 
other words, we have at last, 
through Christ’s death established 
contact with God. 

Now continue, same sentence: 
“. . . much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his LIFE.” 

Not already “saved.” But "shall 
be saved." And how? Saved by the 
“blood of Christ”?—by his death? 
NO! By his LIFE! We arc justified 
of past guilt, which had cut us off 
from access to God, by Christ’s 
death —but shall be, in the future, 
saved by his LIFE. He rose from 
the dead. He is a living Christ! 

HOW Eternal Life Comes 

So, with the sentence of eternal 
death paid for us—our past sins 
that put a barrier between us and 
God justified —we are now rec¬ 
onciled to God—given access. 
And he has eternal life inher¬ 
ent—self-containing life—to give. 

How, then, do we receive it 
from him? 

Notice a couple of pivotal scrip¬ 
tures: “For as the Father hath life 
in himself; so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself’ (John 
5:26). God has imparted inherent 
eternal life to the living Jesus 
Christ. Now, further: “And this is 
the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in his 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life 
[eternal]; and he that hath not the 
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Son of God hath not life” (I John 
5:11-12). 

Yes, we are to be saved by the 
living Christ—saved by his LIFE! 
That is, given eternal life as a 
gift, through his life—not through 
his death! 

But, specifically, how? Let the 
apostle Peter explain: “Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy 
[Spirit]” (Acts 2:38). On real 
repentance of sinning—a turning 
around to go the other way—to 
quit sinning—and on faith in Jesus 
expressed by water baptism (see 
Acts 8:35-38) God has promised 
WE SHALL RECEIVE HIS HOLY SPIR¬ 
IT as a gift. Not by our “works”— 
but by grace! 

But how does this give us eter¬ 
nal life—salvation? 

“But if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also [by a res¬ 
urrection] quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you" (Rom. 8:11). 

Well is, then, the receiving of 
the Holy Spirit salvation? Is one 
already “saved” when he receives 
this Spirit? 

God’s Word says NO! It is the 
presence of eternal life conditional¬ 
ly — provisionally. The scripture 
above quoted spoke of God’s Spirit 
dwelling in you. If this Spirit is 
dwelling in you until death (the 
first), or at the time of the resur¬ 
rection —at Christ’s coming— 
then you shall be either resur¬ 
rected immortal, or, if still alive 
changed from mortal to immortal 
instantaneously (1 Cor. 15:51-52 
and I Thess. 4:13-17). 

The receiving of the Holy Spirit 
now is the token payment —or 
the earnest payment from God on 
the gift of eternal life. Notice: 
“ . . . Christ ... in whom also after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed 
with that holy Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheri¬ 
tance until the redemption of the 
purchased possession . . .” (Eph. 
1:12-14). The Moffatt translation 
renders it in more understandable 
English, “. . . the long-promised 
holy Spirit, which is the pledge and 
installment of our common heri¬ 


tage, that we may [in future] 
obtain our divine possession. . ..” 

Those who have received God’s 
Holy Spirit are now not yet inher¬ 
itors or possessors of this eternal 
life—of this salvation. They are 
now HEIRS of God—co-heirs 
with Christ (Gal. 3:29). They are 
now still mortal, not immortal. 
They are now begotten sons of 
God—not yet born of God. They 
are now in the church of God— 
not yet in the kingdom of God. 

May We Go on Sinning? 

But now what of that scripture that 
says: “. . . ye are not under the law, 
but under grace” (Rom. 6:14). 

Now that you are under 
grace —does this mean you are 
given license to disobey God’s 
law? 

Listen to God’s answer: “What 
shall we say then? Shall we contin¬ 
ue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid. How shall we, that 
are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein?” (Rom. 6:1-2). Later, 
verse 12: “Let not sin [transgress¬ 
ing God’s law] therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof.” 

Once again, verse 14: “For sin 
[transgressing the law] shall not 
have dominion over you: for ye are 
not under the law, but under 
grace.” The very next words show 
plainly this does not mean you are 
free to break God’s law—to diso¬ 
bey God. “What then? shall we sin 
[break the law], because we are not 
under the law, but under grace? 
God forbid. Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto 
death, or of obedience unto righ¬ 
teousness?” 

Grace does not mean license to 
sin. And the Bible definition of sin 
is “Sin is the transgression of the 
law” (I John 3:4). 

You were under the law, 
when the law stood over you, claim¬ 
ing its penalty. When Christ paid 
the penalty, and satisfied the claims 
of the law, you were no longer 
under the law, but under grace. 

It is the false prophets of our 
day who try to deceive you into 
believing “grace” means permis¬ 
sion to break God’s law! We are 
being saved from sinning (now and 
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in the future) as well as from past 
sins. Christ came to save us from 
sinning—not to save us in sin. 

WHY the Holy Spirit? 

I have been showing you, step by 
step, the way of salvation. Where 
are you, now? You have been rec¬ 
onciled to God—your past forgiv¬ 
en—and you have received God’s 
Holy Spirit. But why? 

God’s Spirit, first of all, is his 
very own life injected into you— 
the begettal of eternal life. You 
are now an heir of God—a joint- 
heir—a co-heir with Christ. Not 
yet an inheritor. The Holy Spirit 
injects into you also the character¬ 
istics of God. First of these is 
love —not carnal or human love, 
but divine love—God’s love. 

And why? In order to keep 
God’s law— that's why! How is 
God’s law fulfilled? “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law” (Rom. 13:10). 
But carnal human love cannot fulfill 
it. Why? Because the law of God is a 
spiritual law (Rom. 7:14). It can 
be fulfilled only by a spiritual love, 
which is the gift of God. It is “the 
love of God . . . shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy ISpirit]” (Rom. 
5:5). And again, God gives his Holy 
Spirit only to “them that obey him” 
(Acts 5:32). 

Also, it requires faith to keep 
God’s commandments. And your 
faith is not strong enough. It 
requires Christ's faith—the same 
faith he exercised and lived by dur¬ 
ing his human lifetime. God also 
gives you this very same faith, by 
the Holy Spirit. God’s Spirit also 
imparts to you spiritual compre¬ 
hension—power to understand 
spiritual truth; and wisdom, and 
patience, and spiritual power! All 
these are imparted to you from 
God, by the Holy Spirit—as his 
gift! But these are given to you to 
live by —to use, in order to grow 
spiritually in knowledge and grace, 
and to overcome. 

MUST Thara Bp "WORKS”? 

I have tried to make it plain that 
we cannot earn salvation by 
“works.” 

Yet everyone does produce 
“works”—either good or bad. Your 
evil works—disobedience of the 
commandments—will earn you 
the penalty of death. But what 
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about good works. Do they earn 
you anything? 

Indeed they do! 

Are good works required? 

Indeed they are! 

But what, then, do they 
earn? 

They do not earn salvation. 
They do not earn eternal life. They 
will not get you into the kingdom 
of God! 

Well, then! What do they 
earn? 

Ah—that is the point of this arti¬ 
cle! 

You are not justified by works, 
nor “saved” by works, but you are 
to be judged by your works, and 
rewarded according to your works. 

This thing called “works”— 
meaning deeds, good or bad—can¬ 
not put you into God’s kingdom of 
iMmortals. You get in by grace! 
But, once in, your works during 
this present life—during your 
Christian life after being converted 
and receiving God’s Holy Spirit— 
do determine what office, or 
position, or rank, or degree of 
glory, you shall have! 

This is what almost no one 
seems to have understood! 

First notice what Jesus said— 
after his resurrection—inspired 
after the year A.D. 90: “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne . . .” (Rev. 
3:21). Further: “And he that over¬ 
cometh, and keepeth my works 
unto the end , to him will I give 
power over the nations: and 
he shall rule them . . .” (Rev. 
2:26-27). 

Notice again, . . hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests: 
and we shall reign on the 
earth” (Rev. 5:10). 

Notice what is said of those in 
the first resurrection at Christ’s 
coming: “. . . and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection: 
on such the second death hath no 
power, but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with him a thousand years” 
(Rev. 20:4, 6). 

Notice, in these scriptures, the 
“saved” are to reign with Christ in 
the coming world government, 
the kingdom of God. And notice 
the requirement of overcoming, 


and keeping Christ's works and 
also of enduring to the end! 
Notice! Jesus said “he that . . . 
keepeth my works unto the end.” 

Now notice further: “For the 
Son of man shall come in the glo¬ 
ry of his Father with his angels; 
and then he shall reward every 
man according to his 
WORKS” (Matt. 16:27). No¬ 
where does the Bible teach being 
saved by our works, but it does 
teach the degree of reward 
according to works. 

Alexander the coppersmith did 
great evil to the apostle Paul, and 
Paul says: “. . . the Lord reward 
him according to his works” 
(II Tim. 4:14). Notice this distinc¬ 
tion! This man did evil works. He 
won’t get salvation at Christ’s com¬ 
ing. He will be rewarded —that 
is, paid wages according to his 
works —and the wages of sin is 
death —eternal punishment. 
“Works” means the wages you 
earn—or the reward to be giv¬ 
en— either good or bad. Evil works 
(sin) can earn eternal punishment, 
but good works can earn a bet¬ 
ter position or office in God’s king¬ 
dom IF you get there—but it can¬ 
not earn salvation! 

Now notice Romans 4:4: “Now 
to him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.” Salvation is not paid as a 
debt, but is given by grace — 
undeserved gift. Bu.t works earn 
wages, paid as a debt. So what we 
want is not grace or works, but 
grace and works. The grace 
will get us into God’s kingdom— 
give us iMmortality as God’s gift. 
The works will earn us—that is, 
qualify us for a better office—an 
opportunity for bigger service— 
for doing more good, once we are 
born into God’s kingdom. 

Dtgrte of Roward 

Notice, now, Jesus’ parable of the 
pounds. 

Jesus’ disciples wrongly sup¬ 
posed the kingdom of God was to 
appear in their lifetime. To cor¬ 
rect this error, Jesus spoke this 
parable. 

“. . . because they thought that 
the kingdom of God should imme¬ 
diately appear. He said therefore, 
A certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a 
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kingdom, and to return” (Luke 
19:11-12). That is, Jesus himself 
was going to heaven to receive for 
himself the kingdom of God, and 
to return to earth. Now contin¬ 
ue: 

“And he called his ten servants, 
and delivered them ten*pounds, and 
said unto them. Occupy till I come. 
But his citizens hated him, and sent 
a message after him, saying. We 
will not have this man to reign over 
us” (verses 13-14). Jesus had come 
“to his own,” the Jews—the rem¬ 
nant of the kingdom of Judah— 
and they “received him not” (John 
1:11), so Jesus turned to “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” 
(Matt. 15:24), and sent his twelve 
apostles to them (Matt. 10:6). That 
is, to the so-called lost 10 tribes of 
Israel. They were then, most of 
them, in northwestern Europe and 
the British Isles (see free booklet. 
The United States and Britain . in 
Prophecy). 

But continue Jesus’ parable: 

“And it came to pass, that when 
he was returned,'—now speaking 
of what shall happen at Christ’s 
return—“having received the king¬ 
dom, then he commanded these 
servants to be called unto him, to 
whom he had given the money, that 
he might know how much every 
man had gained by trading” (Luke 
19:15). 

This is speaking of every con¬ 
verted true Christian, to whom 
God has given of his Holy Spirit, 
and spiritual gifts. Every one, now 
entering God’s kingdom as an 
inheritor —as a possessor, no 
longer just an heir —actually now 
saved —will be called to an 
accounting— judged, to determine 
what position in God’s kingdom 
he has qualified for. And notice 
that this reward will be according 
to his works in this present mortal 
life. Continue, verses 16-19: 

“Then came the first, saying. 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds. And he said unto him. 
Well, thou good servant: because 
thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten 
cities. And the second came, say¬ 
ing, Lord, thy pound hath gained 
five pounds. And he said likewise to 
him. Be thou also over five cit¬ 
ies. ” 

Notice carefully! They got 
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into God’s kingdom by grace (as 
numerous other scriptures make 
plain). But they arc rewarded — 
that is, given authority, or rule, or 
position, according to their 
works —according to how well 
they did with what they had to do 
with while Christ was in heav¬ 
en -that is, during their Christian 
lives. 

Continue now: 

Beginning verse 20—read it in 
your Bible -the one who gained 
nothing in this present mortal 
life—the one who had no good 
works not only was not given any 
position—but even had taken 
away from him even the spiritual 
gift he had been given! In this par¬ 
able the English pound, the basic 
English unit of money, is used in 
translation as a symbol of spiritual 
value. 

This parable teaches what has 
been shown by other scriptures in 
this article that the Christian 
must overcome; he must grow 
spiritually grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of Christ (II Pet. 
3:18). We are being saved to 
SERVE —and if we do not qualify 
to serve, we may have taken away 
even the salvation we thought we 
had! 

The parable of the talents (Matt. 
25:14-30) shows the same thing, 
showing that each is judged by 
what he has to do with. But the one 
who makes no spiritual progress 
after his initial “conversion” is cast 
as an “unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness” (Matt. 25:30). 

Life Is a Race 

Finally, see where all this leads 
us. Man is mortal, without inher¬ 
ent life, possessing in himself only a 
transitory physical, chemical exis¬ 
tence. Eternal life comes as 
God’s gift. It comes through the 
gift of God’s Holy Spirit, given 
after the prior conditions of real 
repentance and faith in Christ. 

But, once receiving the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, entering upon the 
Christian life, this Christian life is 
pictured as a race in a stadium, or 
in a contest. We must turn from 
sin (and the Bible definition of sin 
is: transgression of God’s law—I 
John 3:4). Notice: “Wherefore 
... let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily 


beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before 
us” (Heb. 12:1). 

Further: Paul wrote: “And this I 
do for the gospel’s sake, that 1 might 
be partaker thereof with you. Know 
ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run, that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mas¬ 
tery is temperate in all things. Now 
they [those unconverted] do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown; but we 
[Christians] an incorruptible. I 
therefore so run , not as uncertainly; 
so fight I . . . lest that by any 
means, when 1 have preached to 
others, l myself should be [re¬ 
jected]” (I Cor. 9:23-27). 

We must strive to overcome. 
We must fight temptation and sin. 
The Chiistian life was pictured by 
Jesus as the hard, rutty, difficult 
way -not the easy way that leads 
to destruction. 

So, salvation —being born 
into God’s kingdom—depends not 
only on once receiving the Holy 
Spirit, but being led by God’s 
Spirit through life (Rom. 8:14), 
and God's Spirit dwelling in us, 
at the end of life's race! That is, at 
the time of death, or of Christ’s 
coming, whichever comes first. 

God’s impregnating Holy Spirit 
is received by grace, as God's 
gift, not as a debt or compensation 
earned; not by works. But, once we 
receive the Holy Spirit, it does not 
remain bottled up; it does not stag¬ 
nate; it is not static—it flows in 
outgoing concern (love) to fellow- 
man, and in worship, reverence, 
obedience to God. It flows into us 
from God. We can love God only 
because he first loved us—our love 
toward God is only a return of his 
love, which he gives to us. 

This spiritual love —the Holy 
Spirit —must be kept on that 
return circuit —fulfilling God’s 
law —flowing back to God by ful¬ 
filling the first four command¬ 
ments, and out to neighbor fulfill¬ 
ing the last six. 

The parable of the sower and the 
seed illustrates this. There were 
four classes. The first heard the 
Gospel message, but it never con¬ 
ceived—they never were converted. 
They may still have a chance— 
later. A second class was converted, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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The Most Asked Question 


WHAT IS A 
REAL CHRISTIAN? 


Thousands have asked us. According to Jesus, 
there is a simple way to identify a real Christian. Do you know what it is? 

by Clayton Steep 


HAT is a Chris¬ 
tian? 

What is true Chris¬ 
tianity? 

It is time to clear away the 
uncertainty. 

Why Such Confusion? 

Jesus clearly explained what a real 
Christian is like. He left no doubt. 
As we consider what he said, we 
need to ask ourselves why the qual¬ 
ities he described seem to be so 
difficult to find even in the Chris- 
tian-professing nations of the 
world. 

Take, for instance, one of Jesus' 
teachings in what is often referred 
to as the Sermon on the Mount, 
recorded in Luke 6. Surely nothing 
is more central to Christianity than 
this portion of the Scriptures. But 
how often do you see Jesus' state¬ 
ment in verse 27 put into practice? 
It says: “Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you." 

Some of the most bloody battles 
in history have been waged by 
“Christian” nations. “No nations 
are more warlike than those which 
profess Christianity,” observed 
Pierre Bayle, a 17th-century 
French philosopher. 

Professing Christians have even 
risen up in war against each other. 
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They have impaled each other, 
burnt each other, blown each other 
to pieces on the battlefield, all the 
while praying to the same God for 
victory. 

The English poet Shelley com¬ 
mented: “The same means that 
have supported every other popular 
belief have supported Christianity. 
War, imprisonment, assassination 
and falsehood; deeds of unexam¬ 
pled and incomparable atrocity 
have made it what it is." 

How can this be? The one who is 
supposed to be the Founder of the 
“Christian” religion—the One 
whom professing Christians call 
“Lord”—taught his followers, 
“Love your enemies, do good to 
them which hate you, bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you” (Luke 
6:27-28). 

This instruction of Jesus certain¬ 
ly is not followed in times of war. 
But then it is hardly followed in 
times of peace either. Where is it 
put into practice in neighborhoods, 
in social circles, among the people 
you know on a day-to-day basis? 

Jesus also said: “And as ye 
would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise” (verse 
31). That has been called the Gold¬ 
en Rule. It is thought of as a good 
slogan to hang on the wall, or to 


dangle from a charm bracelet, or to 
teach little children. 

But live by it? That is something 
else! 

Jesus, however, did not mean it 
as a suggestion. He didn’t give it as 
a thought for the day. For Jesus it 
was a living law that he com¬ 
manded his followers—Chris¬ 
tians—to apply in their daily lives. 

But Will It Work? 

“Be ye therefore merciful,” contin¬ 
ued Jesus, “as your Father [God] 
also is merciful. Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: condemn not, 
and ye shall not be condemned: for¬ 
give, and ye shall be forgiven” 
(verses 36-37). 

Look around you. How often 
docs merciful kindness govern what 
is said and done? Think of the com¬ 
petition and greed in business—the 
cheating, the gouging. A primary 
emphasis in today’s world is to get 
the advantage over others, even if it 
is necessary to hurt them a little to 
do it. 

The political sphere resounds 
with name calling, propaganda and 
condemnation. 

Gossip, judging and backbiting 
are ever popular themes in private 
conversation. Movies, novels and 
television programs—including 
children’s shows—dwell on the idea 
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of getting even or seeking 
revenge. 

Where is forgiveness stressed? 
Instances of genuine mercy from 
one human being toward another 
are remarkable and memorable 
because they are so uncommon. 

Jesus' teaching even applies to 
simple lacks of consideration such 
as a blaring radio, a loud motorcy¬ 
cle, littering the landscape with 
rubbish, damaging public facilities, 
spraying graffiti on walls—factors 
that make life unpleasant for 
others. Yet so commonplace are 
infringements of the principles 
Jesus gave, it makes one wonder: 
Where are the Christians? 

It This a Christian World? 

The Bible describes what a society 
is like when its religion is a mere 
form, not having the power to 
change people's lives. It reads like 
the front page of a newspaper. . 

“For men will be lovers of self, 
lovers of money, proud, arrogant, 
abusive, disobedient to their par¬ 
ents, ungrateful, unholy, inhuman, 
implacable, slanderers, profligates, 
fierce, haters of good, treacherous, 
reckless, swollen with conceit, lov¬ 
ers of pleasure rather than lovers of 
God, holding the form of religion 
but denying the power of it" 
(II Tim. 3:2-5, RSV). 

It all sounds so familiar! 

As Jesus was speaking, he knew 
there were some listening to him 
who would call him their “Lord," 
who would profess to belong to 
him, but who would not put his 
teachings into practice. 

These are the words of Jesus to 
them: “Why call ye me. Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?” (Luke 6:46.) A “lord” is a 
ruler, a master, one who is to be 
obeyed. In plain words, Jesus said: 
“If you don’t obey me, don’t call 
me ‘Lord’!” 

Too often people talk about “the 
Lord,” or “the Lord Jesus,” when 
they don’t have the faintest idea 
what Jesus said his followers are to 
do. Jesus exclaimed: “Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven” 
(Matt. 7:21). 

That, in simple terms, is what 
makes a person a Christian. He or 
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she does what Jesus said to do. He 
or she follows Christ. The ones who 
are allowed to become members of 
his spiritual family are “these 
which hear the word of God, and 
do it ” (Luke 8:21). 

“Ye are my friends,” Jesus 
stated, “// ye do whatsoever I com¬ 
mand you” (John 15:14). 

Again, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments” (John 14:15). 

Clearly, only a person who does 
what Jesus said to do has the right 
to call him “Lord.” That is the bib- 
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‘Love your enemies, do 
good to them 
which hate you, bless 
them that curse you, 
and pray for them 
which despitefully 
use you.’ This 
instruction of Jesus 
certainly is not 
followed in times of war. 
But then it is hardly 
followed in times of 
peace either. 
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lical definition of a real Christian. 

A Way of Life 

True Christianity is not merely a 
set of beliefs. It is not joining a 
church. It is not something to be 
practiced one day a week or at odd 
intervals. 

It is a way of life. Early Chris¬ 
tians referred to original Christian¬ 
ity as “the way of the Lord” (Acts 
18:25) and “the way of God” 
(verse 26). “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life,” Christ declared 
(John 14:6). 

True Christianity is the Chris¬ 
tian way of life. No one can follow 
what Jesus taught without experi¬ 
encing a marked change in life and 
life-style. 

Notice how this fact is illus¬ 


trated in the following example: A 
rich young man once came to Jesus 
and asked: “Good Master, what 
good thing shall 7 do, that I may 
have eternal life?” (Matt. 19:16.) 

This man knew following Christ 
involves doing something. He 
asked: “What good thing shall I 
doT' 

Many today would have an¬ 
swered: “Why, there is nothing to 
do. Just accept Christ and it's all 
done for you. There are no works 
involved in salvation.” 

How different was Jesus’ answer! 
“And he [Jesus] said unto him ... if 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments” (verse 17). 

There was no doubt that Jesus 
was talking about the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. When the young man 
asked, “Which ones?” Jesus named 
specifically the commandments 
having to do with showing love 
toward one’s neighbor. To this, the 
rich man responded that he had 
been keeping those commandments 
since childhood (verse 20). The 
young man, of course, had been 
reared a Jew. But he wanted to 
become a follower of Christ. 

Which church today would not 
welcome with open arms such a 
wealthy and moral individual into 
its ranks? 

But Jesus did not do so. He 
required in his followers true depth 
of conversion. He knew the young 
man had a problem—keeping in 
their true intent those command¬ 
ments regarding love toward, giv¬ 
ing to, one’s neighbor. So Jesus 
bluntly told him that his wealth 
was an obstacle to him, that he 
needed to get rid of it. Only after 
that could he become a follower of 
Jesus—a Christian. 

Sadly, the young man departed, 
unwilling to change his attitude 
toward life. 

Most people, it is true, do not 
have excess wealth as their major 
problem. The fact remains, though, 
that literally keeping the Ten Com¬ 
mandments is essential if you are to 
inherit God’s free gift of eternal 
life. So said Jesus! 

Maybe you think you have been 
keeping the Ten Commandments 
fairly well—like the rich young 
man. Have you really? Try some¬ 
thing. Read them off one by one 
(Continued on page 28) 
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How the 

SEXUAL REVOLUTION 

Has 

AFFECTED YOU 

by Roderick C. Meredith 

Where are we headed in the current revolution in sexual standards? 


R evolution has taken 
place in today’s ap- 
, proach to sex. 

The swiftness of this sexual 
revolution makes it vital that 
every thinking person give it 
serious thought and considera¬ 
tion. For it does affect you. 

And it directly affects—like it or 
not—nearly all of the people 
around you. 

Power of Advertising 

What does ‘'sex” mean to you? 

Let’s play, for the moment, the 
game that psychoanalysts employ: 
“What in modern society is asso¬ 
ciated with sex?” 

Answer: magazines, billboards, 
movies, television, theater, Holly¬ 
wood, nightclubs, jet-set, college 
campuses, hippies, automobiles, 
boats, clothing, cigars, beer, 
cold pills, stomach pills, 
shaving cream, deodorants, 
mouthwash and toothpaste. 

Is this list everything? 

Of course not! It has 
hardly begun! Our original 
question might have better 
been phrased: “What in 
modern society is not asso¬ 
ciated with sex?” This is 
much easier to answer: “Al¬ 
most nothing.” 

Try a little experiment. 

Turn on the television— 
most of you have one— 
and observe how long you 
can watch without being 
assaulted by sex. Or pick up 
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almost any magazine. How many 
pages can you read without being 
accosted? 

You will be amazed and aghast 
at the constant references and allu¬ 
sions to sex. But be watchful! Most 
of these references are cleverly sub¬ 
tle. Yes, “sex” can be subtle. But, 
whether you are aware of it or not, 
it influences many decisions in your 
life, occupies much of your time, 
and shapes your innermost 
thoughts and emotions. 

Sex Is Big Business 


come more suggestive. Its shock 
value is used to peddle almost any¬ 
thing. “Though sex has always 
moved merchandise, it has never 
before been so explicit. Advertisers 
were once content merely to whis¬ 
per, hint or suggest. Now the veil 
on the innuendo is being lifted, and 
sales pitches are downright steamy. 
Jeans designers, by turning prime 
time into a sea of undulating poste¬ 
riors, led the way. But other adver¬ 
tisers quickly fell in step, using sex 
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to push everything from traveler’s 
checks to tea” ( Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal . November 28, 1980). Yet 
many people still assume that sex is 
rampant only in the major urban 
areas. This was not true. Television 
has changed all that. 

Television executives, aware of 
the ready accessibility of television 
to every member of society, young 
and old, at one time tightly con¬ 
trolled all programs. But the pres¬ 
sure of society has been too great. 
The money of sponsors talks loudly. 
The public wants sex, the sponsors 
want the public, and television 
wants the sponsors. 

Sex and the Universi¬ 
ties 

The future leaders 
of this world reside 
at the colleges and 
universities. Is 
there any hope for 
higher moral leader¬ 
ship from this new gener¬ 
ation? 

The cry for sexual 
permissiveness and 
sexual freedoms has 
emanated from and 
echoes around those 
“bastions of knowl¬ 
edge.” But perhaps 
you have rationalized 
the situation. Perhaps 
you have half con¬ 
vinced yourself that 
this sexual looseness, 
lewdness and lascivious¬ 
ness have been caused by a 
vocal minority, while 
great majority of students are 
still decent, moral and chaste. 

Stop deluding yourself. 

Parade magazine, December 20, 
1981, reported on how heavily 
many U.S. universities arc involved 
in promiscuous sex: “This past 
summer, the University of Illinois 
became one of the first state uni¬ 
versities in this country to issue 
free condoms to its students on 
request. 

“For 10 years, women students 
at the university’s Champaign- 
Urbana campus have been given 
birth-control pills and fitted with 
diaphragms and intrauterine de¬ 
vices (IUDs). But this is the first 
year that condoms have been pro¬ 
vided to male students who want 



them. Women students also are 
permitted to take packages of 24 
each for their non-student part¬ 
ners.” 

If all of this seems somewhat 
hard to believe, there is a simple 
way that you can prove it. Go down 
to any large university. Look at the 
bulletin boards. You will be 
shocked. Here you will find adver¬ 
tisements of males and females 
looking for temporary sex partners! 
These are our “future leaders,” the 
“hope for tomorrow.” 

Consider the Result 

“Just a minute,” cries a modern 
philosopher, “isn’t this sexual 



The home and family is the 
basis of all decent 
society! The lessons 
of character learned in the 
home—patience, 
understanding, 
kindness—all these are 
qualities that God 
wants in man for all eternity. 



freedom and sexual openness a 
change for the better? It’s stimulat¬ 
ing, enjoyable and interesting. Life 
has become scintillating and zest¬ 
ful. No longer are people inhibited 
and repressed—they are more open 
and honest. 

“Why retain prudish, outmoded, 
irrational moral standards? Why 
shouldn’t we do just exactly what 
we feel like doing, when we want, 
and how we want?” 

The human family was endowed 
with a particular ability: to visual¬ 
ize the future consequences of pres¬ 
ent actions. Only man, of all 
created physical beings, has the 
potential to picture the future as 
the clear and direct result of the 


present. Only man can appreciate 
the end results. 

Just what are the results of our 
modern, sexually permissive, sex¬ 
ually arousing, sexually promis¬ 
cuous society? Observe these abso¬ 
lute results, and then you “consider 
the end results”! 

Society is clamoring to be sex¬ 
ually free—depending, of course, 
on what you mean by “free.” 

But are people becoming hap¬ 
pier? 

A recent Gallup Poll, taken 
throughout Europe, found the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions: 1) Religious 
beliefs are declining; 2) Morals 
have also slumped; 3) Honesty is on 
the wane; 4) Happiness is 
becoming increasingly hard 
to find; 5) Peace of mind is 
rare. 

Yes, happiness is —as 
the survey discovered— 
becoming harder to find 
in this age of free sex 
than ever before. More 
marriages are breaking up. 
More children are being 
torn from their par¬ 
ents. More young 
people—young and 
old—are turning to 
liquor and other drugs 
as a way out, an 
escape . 

And “peace of 
mind is rare.” It is 
not only rare but 
practically nonexis¬ 
tent among those who 
practice free sex. For their 
promiscuity is not really 
free at all . They pay a ter¬ 
rible price for violating unseen, yet 
inexorable, laws that have been set 
in motion. 

The more one reads about and 
talks to those involved in free sex, 
the more deeply it becomes appar¬ 
ent that these people are wretched. 
They are playing with something 
they don’t understand. Toying 
childishly with something that 
ought to be handled with deep 
respect and reserved for a special, 
unique union based on lasting 
loyalty, love and commitment. 

Reginald Ramsey, while in 
charge of Toronto’s Distress Center 
to take suicidal calls, came to feel 
that the chief cause of suicide is 
sexual infidelity . He said: “There’s 
Thm PLAIN TRUTH 
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a lot of domestic unfaithfulness 
these days, and the more we learn 
about it, the more horrible it 
gets.” 

Happiness? Excitement? In¬ 
stead, many who toy with free sex 
are led to murder themselves 
through self-hate, frustration and 
sheer emptiness. 

We can conclude by saying that 
it is absolutely demonstrated that 
the reckless and promiscuous use of 
sex leads to venereal disease, cancer 
of the cervix, illegitimacy, dis¬ 
turbed and rebellious children, 
broken homes, wretched happiness 
and suicide. It is just not worth 
the price. There must be a better 
way. 

But what way? How? 
Where? 

Is there any way we can 
learn how to handle sex 
without going through 
the agonies of human 
reasoning, experimenta¬ 
tion, lusts? And the resul¬ 
tant heartaches, headaches 
and death? 

A Purpose in Life? 

Let’s get at the basic 
question. We want to 
know about sex— and 
about happiness . But 
we must go further. 

We cannot frag¬ 
ment human life 
into distinct and 
isolated questions. 

To properly under¬ 
stand sex, we must delve 
into the ultimate purpose of 
human life. 

If there is not purpose, if man¬ 
kind is a chance occurrence in the 
vast infinities of space and time, if 
man will live his short specks and 
wisps of time and then disappear 
forever, then nothing matters. 

Then we should all do what we 
want, when we want and how we 
want. Old morality or new morali¬ 
ty, much morality, little morality or 
no morality. Nothing matters, 
then! 

Are the preciously few decades 
of life just a fleeting, evanescent 
twinkling in the great rush of eter¬ 
nity? Is it logical that the fantasti¬ 
cally built human being—the 
human brain, the human mind— 
will be banished forever from exis- 
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tence? Should this being, who can 
conceive of and comprehend eterni¬ 
ty, be denied it? What is life all 
about? 

Are you willing to face facts and 
find the true answer? 

The answer to these fundamental 
questions hinges upon the existence 
of an all-wise, all-powerful Creator 
God. If such a God does indeed 
exist, and if this God designed and 
fashioned mankind, then it natural¬ 
ly follows that every individual has 
an ultimate purpose —extending 
far beyond the few years of this 
physical life. 

This is the key. This affects 
you. 



Does this God exist? And is the 
Bible his divine revelation to man¬ 
kind? 

You need to and you can abso¬ 
lutely and conclusively prove the 
answers to these fundamental ques¬ 
tions! If you are not afraid of real 
answers, if you have true intellec¬ 
tual honesty, then write for our 
absolutely free booklet entitled 
Does God Exist? 

The Creator’s Purpose in Sex 

It is impossible to understand the 
true meaning of sex without first 
understanding that sex and mar¬ 
riage are God-given and God- 
ordained. To leave God out of the 
picture—as this modern age is 


doing—is to degrade the marriage 
union to mere animalism. 

Notice God’s purpose in creat¬ 
ing man and woman! “And the 
Lord God said [after he had made 
only the man]. It is not good that 
the man should be alone; 1 will 
make an help meet for him” (Gen. 
2:18). God saw that man was 
incomplete by himself, and so he 
decided to make a help “meet” or 
suitable for the man—one with 
whom man could really share his 
life. 

Then God brought all the other 
living creatures to Adam—and he 
named them. “But for Adam 
there was not found an 
help meet for him” 
(verse 20). There 
was no other crea¬ 
ture really like 
Adam—one who 
could share his sor¬ 
rows and joys, his 
hopes and dreams. 
And so God created 
woman out of Adam’s 
very flesh and bone. 
“And Adam said. 
This is now bone of 
my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh: she 
shall be called 
Woman, because she 
was taken out of Man” 
(verse 23). 

Here now was an¬ 
other person with 
whom Adam could 
share everything. 
And she was created to be a 
suitable “help” to him, and to 
be his wife and companion. 
For God said: “Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his moth¬ 
er, and shall cleave unto his wife: 
and they shall be one flesh” (verse 
24). 

God made us male and female. 
God created sex as a beautiful and 
holy thing to be used to his glory. 
And, as we have just seen, God 
instituted marriage—not man, or 
the rules or courts of man. 

So the first and primary purpose 
of marriage is to make man and 
woman complete. Each is incom¬ 
plete without the other. Man alone 
was not able to fulfill the purpose for 
which God created him—was not 
able to learn the lessons of charac- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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I NCR E A* S E YOUR BIBLE I Q 

The PLAIN TRUTH, in conjunction with the Ambassador College Bible 
Correspondence Course, presents brief excursions into the fascinating study 
of the Bible. You simply turn to and read in your Bible each verse given in 
answer to the questions. You'll be amazed at the new understanding gained 
each month from these short studies! 


The Crisis at the Close of This Age 


H ow would you react if God suddenly 
spoke to you—and warned you to 
take drastic action to save your life? 
Would you listen? Would you 

heedl 

Few realize that God has already spoken to us 
today: “God, who . . . spake in times past ... by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son” (Heb. 1:1-2). When you read the 
Bible, God is speaking directly to you! In fact, 
for nearly 6,000 years God has been expressing 
his love toward mankind. 

In love God revealed his way of life that leads to 
everything good and desirable—including eternal 
life—to our first parents, Adam and Eve. But they 
rejected that way. God later sent his prophets with his 
law—his message of love t revealing to mankind the 
way to.peace, happiness, joy and eternal rewards. 

Through them God has pleaded with this stiff¬ 
necked and self-willed world for nearly 60 centuries! 
But men have rejected the words of that message of 
love and killed the prophets. 

And so, as any wise and loving father punishes his 
children for their own good when they refuse to 
respond to kind and loving verbal admonition, an all- 
loving, all-wise God will finally plead with rebellious 
humanity in the only language humans will under¬ 
stand! 

The book of Revelation is full of warnings of awe¬ 
some, catastrophic events soon to occur. In the last 
chapter of this most misunderstood book of the Bible, 
the Revelator—Jesus Christ—concludes: “Behold, I 
come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth [acts on] the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book” (Rev. 22:7). 

Bible prophecies are not to be taken lightly. The 
events they foretell will have a tremendous effect on 
your future and the future of this whole world. As the 
old saying goes, “Forewarned is forearmed.” To those 
who will heed the warnings of God recorded in his 
Word, he promises a way of escape from the coming 
time of worldwide peril! 


Great World Trouble Foretold 

We are now fast approaching the crisis at the close of 
this chaotic, unhappy world that Jesus foretold. Let's 
notice what he said would be happening. 

1. In his “Olivet prophecy” recorded in Matthew 
24, Mark 13 and Luke 21, Jesus explained to his 
disciples that certain events would have to occur 
before his return to earth. What did he first warn 
about? Matt. 24:4-5, 11. 

Comment: Here we are told of those who would 
proclaim Jesus as the Christ but who would deceive 
the world about Christ's message! 

2. What are we told elsewhere about these so-called 
representatives of Christ? II Cor. 11:13-15. Who do 
they actually represent? Verse 15. Are they them¬ 
selves deceived? Rev. 12:9. 

3. What further events did Jesus predict would be 
taking place at the close of this age? Matt. 24:6-7. We 
are now in the recess between stages of world war. 

Comment: Two world wars have already occurred. 
In this interim, brushfire wars have raged and “rumors 
of wars” continue. Famines, disease epidemics and 
earthquakes will grow in severity. Then World War 
IN will erupt. Hundreds of millions of earth’s inhabi¬ 
tants will be affected by these conditions! 

4. But are these events only the “beginning of sor¬ 
rows”—or, more properly translated, of travail or trib¬ 
ulation? Verse 8. 

Comment: This four-part “beginning of sorrows” is 
elsewhere pictured by the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. They are described in Revelation 6:1-8 
under the symbols of the first four seals that cover the 
scroll of the Apocalypse or book of Revelation (Rev. 
5:1). For a more detailed explanation of these “sor¬ 
rows”—false religion, wars, famines, disease—write 
for our free booklet The Four Horsemen of the Apoc¬ 
alypse. 

5. How is the fifth seal described? Rev. 6:9-11. 
What did Jesus say about this time of religious perse¬ 
cution? Matt. 24:9; Luke 21:12-17. 

Comment: At this point we need to understand that 
the principle of duality applies to many prophecies. 
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| There is a former, typical fulfillment and then a final, 
antitypical fulfillment. 

The national persecution spoken of in Matthew and 
Luke did actually occur in the typical or preliminary 
sense, in the nation of Judah when the Roman armies 
crucified tens of thousands of Jews about A.D. 70. 
Millions more from various nationalities were also tor¬ 
tured and killed in religious persecution during the 
Middle Ages (Rev. 17:6; 18:24). Yet another time of 
great religious persecution is prophesied to occur at 
the close of this age. 

6. How does Luke 21:20-24 describe what will hap¬ 
pen to Judah and Jerusalem? 

Comment: Verse 23 is made plainer in the modern 
English of the Moffatt translation: . . for sore 

anguish will come upon the land and Wrath on this 
people.” 

7. Notice the parallel account in Matthew 24:15-20. 
Do these verses foretell a time of great oppression and 
persecution affecting the entire world? Verse 21. 
What would happen to all mankind if God did not 
intervene in the affairs of men? Verse 22. 

Comment: As we learned in a previous study, 
humanity would perish in an all-out nuclear war if 
Jesus Christ did not return to stop it! 

8. Who will be responsible for inspiring persecution, 
warfare and man’s inhumanity to man during this 
soon-coming time of world trouble? Rev. 12:12. Why 
will the devil be angry? Notice last part of verse 12. 

Comment: This period of great tribulation is 
Satan’s wrath. It will be unleashed not only upon 
the one true Church of God, but upon the descendants 
of the Hebrew patriarch Jacob (the modern descen¬ 
dants of ancient Israel—write for The United States 
and Britain in Prophecy to learn who these peoples are 
today) and on the whole world. 

9. Does God promise to protect from the wrath of the 
devil those who faithfully keep his Word and do his 
Work? Rev. 3:7-8, 10. Notice especially verse 10. 

Comment: These promises of protection are for the 
Church of God, which is carrying on the Work of God 
today. Even though God’s Church is relatively small, 
Jesus has opened the powerful “doors” of radio, televi¬ 
sion, the printing press and personal appearance cam¬ 
paigns to his Church that it may preach and publish 
his gospel of the kingdom of God as a warning witness 
to the world (Matt. 24:14; Mark 13:10). And for 
faithfully obeying his Word and doing his works, 
Christ promises to spare his servants from the “hour of 
temptation [trial]”—the terrible wrath of Satan! 

10 . Revelation 12 also speaks of God’s end-time 
Church, personifying it as a woman. Does God specif¬ 
ically state he will provide his Church with shelter 
away from the wrath of the devil? Rev. 12:13-16. 

Comment: This end-time prophecy tells of an 
escape from the terrible tribulation caused by Satan 
the devil. God’s Church will be in a place untouchable 
by Satan or by his human agents or by the devastation 
of a world at war around them. Regardless of where 
that place of protection will be, God promises to take 
his faithful, obedient people there! 

However, we have seen that some of God’s people 


will not receive this protection and will have to go 
through this coming time of Satan’s wrath to wake 
them up spiritually (Rev. 3:14-19; 12:17). 

Signs of God’s Intsrvsntlon 

1. How is the sixth seal , which covered the scroll of 
the Apocalypse or book of Revelation, described? Rev. 
6:12-13. Is a very great earthquake to occur? Verse 12. 
Where else are these spectacular events described? 
Matt. 24:29. How soon after the fifth seal is fulfilled 
does all this occur? Same verse, first word. 

Comment: The sixth seal consists of awesome heav¬ 
enly signs—sun and moon becoming dark and the 
“stars” falling. Spectacular meteor showers will make 
the starry heavens appear to be crashing earthward! 

2. What other great heavenly sign occurs at this 
crisis period? Matt. 24:30; Rev. 6:14. Are these events 
intended to warn the world that God's direct interven¬ 
tion to halt the destructive ways of man is about to 
begin—that the “Day of the Lord” with its punish¬ 
ments for sin is about to commence? Rev. 6:15-17; 
Joel 2:30-31; Zeph. 1:14-18; Isa. 2:19-21. 

3. What is the reason for the punishment God is 
soon going to bring upon this world? Isa. 24:4-6. 
Notice especially verse 5. 

4. Will this punishment in reality be a manifestation 
of God’s great love for humanity? Notice the prin¬ 
ciple in Hebrews 12:5-8. To what purpose will God’s 
punishments be directed? I Tim. 2:3-4; II Pet. 3:9. 

Comment: This period of divine chastisement, 
described in more than 30 different prophecies scat¬ 
tered throughout both Old and New Testaments as the 
“Day of the Lord,” shall lead directly to the Second 
Coming of Jesus Christ and world peace at last! 

Prepared by Richard H . Sedliacik \ 


ENROLL IN 
FREE BIBLE COURSE 

The short study you've just completed is a sample 
of the study method employed in each 16-page, 
monthly lesson of the Ambassador College Bible 
Correspondence Course. The Bible is the most 

exciting, 
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challenging book 
ever written, and its 
message" is for you 
now! You can 
enroll in this free 
course by checking 
the box on the 
enclosed literature 
request card and 
returning it 
as instructed. If no 
card is available, 
write in requesting 
the Course. 
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by Roderick C. Mwwttth 


Maos| are asking; Where are the 
: the future going to come from? 


iiy is . 

world luf chin^ 
from one Crisis to 
another? 

Don't this world's educators 
|pHCW the causes of today’s bur- 
Ironing problems? Isn't it time 
future leaders were taught 
tlhe answers? 

Causes Are Spiritual 

Many world leaders and educators 
recognize that the solutions to man's 
problems do not lie in the scientific 
or technological sphere, but are spir¬ 
itual in nature. Yet they seem pow¬ 
erless to implement this understand¬ 
ing. 


fAS far back as the end of World 
type II in the Pacific, U.S. General 
Dbuglas McArthur forcefully out¬ 
lined the utter futility of a techno¬ 
logical or military solution to our 
problems. Notice his insight even 
in 1945: 

“The utter destructiveness of 
war now blots out this alternative. 
We have had our last chance. If we 
will not devise some greater and 
more equitable system, Armaged¬ 
don will be at the door. 

“The problem is basically theo¬ 
logical and involves a spiritual 
recrudescence and improvement of 
human character that will synchro¬ 
nize with our almost 
matchless advances 


in science, art, literature, and all 
material and cultural developments 
of the past 2,000 years. It must be 
of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 

But are the leaders of tomorrow 
being given by today's educational 
systems the fundamental spiritual 
insights needed to avert cosmo- 
cide? Do they even know the mean¬ 
ing of “spiritual insight”? 

Education for What? 

Tomorrow’s leaders ought to be 
taught how to handle the truly big 
problems of life: What is the pur¬ 
pose of life? What is the genuine 
way to happiness and personal ful¬ 
fillment? How may we have joyous 
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-■ ^In short, the virtual ‘elimina¬ 
tion of illiteracy has not resulted 
in our discovering a more intelli¬ 
gent way of living. For if correla¬ 
tion has existed between literacy 
and intelligence, we should have 
witnessed in our lifetime a decline 
in war, national strife, crime, 
delinquency and general social 
maladjustments. Yet quite the 
reverse is the case. For this liter¬ 
ate 20th century of ours has also 
been the bloodiest and most tur¬ 
bulent. Thus while we are the 
most highly educated people in 
the world, yet we appear incompe¬ 
tent to deal with many of the 
major problems that are immedi¬ 
ately at hand. Technologically we 
have moved forward at the terrify¬ 
ing speed of a supersonic plane 
but in our social behavior we are* 
still moving at the slow fiacfe of 
the oxcart. Our technical compe¬ 
tence is superb but we have 
neglected other competencies of 
greater importance. For many of 
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us the times are like ‘a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.’ 

"In this context we can properly 
ask: For What Do We Educate? To 
answer this question we need to 
reexamine our goals and redefine 
our objective. The two great casual¬ 
ties of our times have been truth 
and conscience and unless we can 
restore these two values to a posi¬ 
tion of primary importance our 
educational efforts will have been 
in vain.” 


Quite an insightful admission! 

But where are the answers 
found? There is one college —on 
two campuses—that answers the 
above objective. This college is 
unique in that it gives tomorrow's 
education today. Ambassador Col¬ 
lege, located on campuses at Pasa¬ 
dena, California, and Big Sandy, 
Texas, is the only educational insti¬ 
tution on earth where the real 
answers to life's biggest problems 
are clearly disseminated. 

Ambassador is a place where 
we have the courage to face life’s 
problems squarely. Students here 
must be willing to break out of the 
"rut” of this world’s educational 
system. To think deeply, to gen¬ 
uinely test and prove educational 
and spiritual ideas, and to find 
genuine answers to the real prob¬ 
lems of life. Students at Ambassa¬ 
dor College are encouraged to see 
the "big picture”—to view the 
whole world in coming to right 
answers to problems. Answers that 
will be valid not only now but 100 
years from now. 

Ambassador’s motto is: "Recap¬ 
ture True Values.” 
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Because of this perspective, 
many of the real leaders of the 
world tomorrow are being trained 
now on the two campuses of 
Ambassador College. They are 
being taught that there is a cause 
for every effect—and to look for 
the root causes of war, crime, 
juvenile delinquency, divorce and 
other major problems. They are 
being pointed toward spiritual 
solutions that will work—univer¬ 
sal solutions that can apply around 
the world. Forward-looking solu¬ 


tions that will apply to generations 
in the future. 

At Ambassador, students 
prove—beyond a shadow of a 
doubt—that there is a great design 
and purpose being worked out 
here below. And that there is a 
great, transcendent Designer—a 
living God who is working out that 
purpose. In a sound-minded and 
realistic way, we study and come to 
really understand the revelation 
given by the great Designer of 
mankind. 

We find answers to life's prob¬ 
lems. 

Special College Atmosphere 

Because of the purpose of Ambas¬ 
sador and the vibrant way of life 
taught here. Ambassador College 
students are happy. There is more 
exuberance, there arc more smiling 
faces and zest at Ambassador Col¬ 
lege than almost anyplace else on 
the earth. 

That is quite a statement. But 
people visiting here from all over 
the world tell us that they have 
seen and experienced this. Many 
have said that their visit here was 


“the happiest* day of our lives.” 

We encourage physical and men¬ 
tal strength in our students and 
emphasize the development of 
courage and leadership, among our 
men especially. We have Ambassa¬ 
dor Clubs for both men and 
women—after-dinner speech clubs 
that stimulate leadership, discus¬ 
sion of world news and prophetic 
developments, and the right kind of 
self-expression. 

A vigorous intramural sports 
program is carried—with emphasis 
on basketball, swimming and soc¬ 
cer. Ambassador College at Pasa¬ 
dena offers some of the world’s best 
weight training and body-building 
facilities. And our sparkling gym¬ 
nasium, natatorium and racquetball 
courts are also outstanding. 

As for off-campus recreation and 
educational opportunities. Ambas¬ 
sador’s location is unsurpassed. We 
are only 30 to 45 minutes from 
some of the finest beaches in the 
area, 45 minutes from beautiful 
6,000-foot mountains—often snow¬ 
capped in the winter and ideal for 
skiing. We are only 30 minutes 
from Hollywood by freeway. And 
we are surrounded by many of the 
finest art museums, concert halls 
and other cultural attractions in the 
Los Angeles area. 

At Big Sandy, there are out¬ 
standing opportunities for swim¬ 
ming, waterskiing and golfing on 
our own nine-hole course. 

Ambassador Auditorium on the 
Pasadena campus is recognized by 
many of the top performing artists 
as the ideal concert hall. And, 
throughout each year, artists such 
as Vladimir Horowitz, Luciano 
Pavoratti, Isaac Stern and Leon¬ 
tyne Price grace the stage of 
Ambassador College’s own magnif¬ 
icent auditorium. 

The Ambassador Understanding 

Most important of all is the pro¬ 
found understanding of life and its 
problems imparted at Ambassador. 
Scores of our students come from 
other colleges throughout the 
United States and around the 
world. Some already have degrees 
from other colleges or universities. 
Yet, because Ambassador imparts 
an understanding that is not obtain¬ 
able in any other institution of 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Many of the real leaders of 
the world tomorrow are being trained now 
on the two campuses 
of Ambassador College. They are 
being taught that there 
is a cause for every effect—and to look 
for the root causes of war, 
crime, juvenile delinquency, divorce and 
other major problems. 



What Is the 

MAJOR 

PURPOSE OF SPORTS 


by James M. Petty 


How many parents, school administrators, coaches, 
participants or spectators understand the major purpose of sports? 


D id you know that 
more nations enter the 
World Cup soccer 
competition than be¬ 
long to the United Nations? 
That a staggering one third 
of all humanity watch the 
Olympics and World Cup 
soccer finals—large¬ 
ly via television? 

In the United 
States more than 
100,000 people 
routinely 
show up 



every January 1 in one city—Pasa¬ 
dena, California, where v I am writ¬ 
ing—to watch a single event, the 
American version of football, while 
one third of the nation watches the 
same game on television. Children 
by the millions, worldwide, partici¬ 
pate in various organized programs 
for different sports. Sports are big. 
With all the watching and play¬ 
ing, though, how many ever ask 
the question, “What is 
the major purpose of 
sports?” 

Ask that question 
and you’ll receive 
different responses. 
Who hasn’t heard 
these answers— 
usually given as 
the purpose of 
sports: fun and en¬ 
joyment, entertain¬ 
ment, exercise and 
physical fitness, chal¬ 
lenge and the thrill 
of winning, the 
camarade¬ 


rie from belonging and contribute 
ing to a team. 

These are all valid reasons, yet 
there remains one purpose even i 
more important. Because this pur¬ 
pose has been forgotten in too 
many cases, we see a rising current 
of bitter opposition to sports as 
they are played today. 

Battered Child Athlete 

Today’s undue emphasis on win 
-or-else competition understand¬ 
ably draws fire from many quar¬ 
ters. Dr. Richard M. Ball is on 
the faculty at Rutgers University 
College of Medicine and Dentist¬ 
ry in New Jersey. He sums up the 
problem: “A fierce competitive 
spirit among grade school and 
high school athletes may be get¬ 
ting out of hand.” The pressure of. 
being overly competitive affects, 
among others, “peewee” swim¬ 
mers on community and school . 
teams, high school football | 
players, and Little League! 
baseball players. In anI 



enlivening editorial accompanying 
Dr. Ball's report. Medical World 
News told its doctor readers: 
“Doctors should not stand by 
silently in the face of the relent¬ 
less pressure parents and coaches 
place on young athletes. Driving 
youngsters to become sports 
.superstars can result in psycholog¬ 
ical damage and serious physical 
injury. Overdoing any sport can 
produce painful musculoskeletal 
problems that will plague young¬ 
sters for the rest of their lives." 

Dr. Thomas Tutko, professor of 
psychology at California State 
University, San Jose, warns that 
the philosophy of professional 
sports (win-or-you’rc nothing) has 
filtered down to permeate all 
sports. He says: “Kids’ athletic 
programs are doing a tragic dis¬ 
service to America when they 
emulate the win-or-else creed of 
big league sports. . . . The empha¬ 
sis should be on doing one’s 
best. . . . The champion is glori¬ 
fied. He can do no wrong. The 
losers can’t be tolerated. But this 
isn’t the way life is. This is a 
grotesque distortion and it ad¬ 
versely affects youngsters who are 
continually exposed to such a phi¬ 
losophy. If they try their best in a 
sports event and lose they feel 
they’re no good. They’re made to 
fee! rejected. They are, in fact, 
rejected by a lot of coaches and 
parents who sometimes try to hide 
their disappointment, but you 
don’t fool too many kids.’’ 

These are not the only contem¬ 
porary criticisms of sports. There 
remain other concerns: the grow¬ 
ing violence among both players 
and spectators, the obsession with 
sports, the scandals of recruiting 
and the resulting distortion in the 
minds of athletes who no longer 
see themselves in true perspec¬ 
tive. 

We can safely say that sports can 
be very beautiful or very ugly and 
anything in between. 

Teaching True Values in Sports 

For sports to be beautiful there 
must be a recognition by all con¬ 
cerned of the major purpose of 
sports. That major purpose is to 
teach and instill true values and 
proper attitudes in those who par¬ 
ticipate. It is a vital part of the 
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educational process. If we lose sight 
of that fact, we open ourselves up 
for much trouble. 

Courage: Sports provide a ready¬ 
made environment for teaching 
real-life experiences. The first 
major value of sports that should be 
stressed is courage. Courage is a 
quality of mind that enables one to 
meet difficulties with firmness and 
resolution. 

A few months ago, the city of 
Indianapolis was host to the 
National Sports Festival. Another 
of the touching and memorable 
moments that happen quite often in 
sports occurred. Randy Harvey, 
staff writer for the Los Angeles, 
California, Times tells the story: 
“As the National Sports Festival’s 
platform diving champion, Greg 
Louganis did not have to share his 
moment with anyone. But during 
the awards ceremony Sunday, he 
put his arm around runner-up 
Bruce Kimball’s waist and lifted 
him from the second level to the 
top of the victory level. While a 
standing-room-only crowd of more 
than 5,000, the largest ever to see a 
diving event in the United States, 
gave them a standing ovation, they 
stood side by side, their hands 
linked and raised triumphantly over 
their heads and cried." 

Why did Greg Louganis perform 
such a touching act? Because he 
knew that a little more than nine 
months ago doctors were not sure 
that Bruce Kimball would live, 
much less compete again. 

On October 18, 1981, a woman 
driving a van crossed the dividing 
line on an Ann Arbor (Michigan) 
highway and slammed head on 
into Kimball’s automobile. Kim¬ 
ball was rushed to the emergency 
room, where he underwent 24 
hours of surgery. To continue 
Randy Harvey’s account: “Every 
bone in his face was broken. His 
skull was fractured. His leg was 
broken. Ligaments in his knee 
were torn. His liver was lacerated. 
His spleen had to be removed. He 
went into the hospital with 140 
pounds on his 5-9 frame and came 
out weighing 105. His leg was in a 
cast for 12 weeks. His jaw was 
wired shut for 10. He ate his food 
through a straw." 

Greg Louganis wanted everyone 
present that day in Indianapolis to 


know that he considered Bruce 
Kimball to be a champion too. To 
dare, to risk, to accept the chal¬ 
lenge, to display the courage of a 
Bruce Kimball is one of the great 
benefits to be derived from 
sports. 

Endurance: Sports, with its real- 
life environment, provides for the 
development of endurance, of per¬ 
severance, of never giving up. It’s 
easy to give up, especially when 
behind or when the odds are great 
against you. We all admire and 
respect the person who tenaciously 
hangs in there despite the odds till 
the race is over or the game has 
ended. The individual trained to 
play the game this way is very like¬ 
ly to approach life in the same fash¬ 
ion. Endurance is, in fact, one of 
the seven laws for success in any 
field of endeavor. 

The Creator God values the 
attribute of enduring -so much so 
that he once came to this earth, 
appeared in the form of a man, and 
engaged in a wrestling match with 
the Hebrew patriarch Jacob. As a 
result of Jacob’s endurance and 
tenacity in this match, the Creator 
God blessed him and changed his 
name to Israel- meaning one who 
prevails with God. Let’s read the 
account of this inspiring experience 
in Genesis 32:24-28: “And Jacob 
was left alone; and there wrestled a 
man |he is identified as God in 
verse 30] with him until the break¬ 
ing of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, 
he touched [with force] the hollow 
of his thigh; and the hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he 
wrestled with him. And he said. 
Let me go, for the day breaketh. 
And he [Jacob] said, 1 will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me. And 
he said unto him. What is thy 
name? And he said, Jacob. And he 
said. Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel: for as a 
prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast pre¬ 
vailed." 

In this moving experience Jacob 
endured in the enervating and gruel¬ 
ing sport of wrestling from sometime 
during the night till the break of day. 
By comparison, modern day wres¬ 
tling matches consist of three rounds 
of three minutes each for nine min¬ 
utes of exhaustive wrestling. On this 
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special occasion, where the blessing 
of God was involved, Jacob didn't 
give up even though his leg was out 
of joint. 

God was impressed with Jacob's 
perseverance—in contrast to Ja¬ 
cob's previous skill at taking advan¬ 
tage of another. God, in fact, 
expects all mankind sooner or later 
to endure and prevail, especially in 
the area where it really counts, in 
the battle to conquer sin. Sin is the 
breaking of God’s commandments 
(I John 3:4). “To him that over- 
cometh will 1 grant to sit with me 
in my throne,” says God in Revela¬ 
tion 3:21. God expects us to put 
down any thoughts of sin, to per¬ 
severe and not give in to those 
thoughts, but to prevail as Jacob 
did. Or if already caught up in a 
sinful habit, not to continually give 
in to it but to conquer it through 
God’s help. 

Patience: Another true value to 
teach in sports is patience. Sports 
will always have its obstacles, fail¬ 
ures, delays, trials and pains. Par¬ 
ticipants must be taught to meet 
these difficulties with calmness, 
equanimity and without com¬ 
plaint. 

Youngsters, especially, should 
recognize that they won’t blossom 
into quality players overnight. It 
takes time, effort and practice to 
hone one’s skills. An error or a lack 
of initial skill at a particular athlet¬ 
ic endeavor should be no cause for 
discouragement. By diligent prac¬ 
tice skill levels will improve. 

How patient are players toward 
their teammates? Players berating 
other players for shortcomings 
build a wrong approach in relation¬ 
ships. Usually the more skillful 
pick on the younger or less skillful. 
Players need to realize patience 
helps to develop confidence, but 
lack of it hinders development. 

How about patience toward offi¬ 
cials, referees and umpires? Berat¬ 
ing officials in sports is traditional 
and customary in most societies. 
But booing, shouting or cursing at 
the official represents disrespect 
for authority. We can attempt to 
excuse ourselves with “It’s harm¬ 
less,” but it still teaches disrespect 
for authority. Parents often aggra¬ 
vate this problem by protesting 
decisions in games in which their 
children participate. “Little John- 
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ny” sees this example, further 
undermining his respect for author¬ 
ity—including that of his parents 
doing the protesting. 

Teamwork: Team sports provide 
an ideal environment for learning 
the true value of teamwork, learn¬ 
ing to get along with others. The 
individual must interact with other 
players, sacrificing personal glory 
for the welfare of the team. Players 
should be taught that selfishness, 
egotism, envy and criticism of each 
other quickly evaporates team spir¬ 
it and harms the level of effective¬ 
ness of a team just as it does in 
everyday life. 

These are a few of the many true 
values too often left untaught. 
There are many others such as 
playing by the rules, winning and 
losing graciously, and playing to 
the best of your ability. 


cc 

We can safely say 
that sports can 
be very beautiful or 
very ugly. 
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Many people have had negative 
experiences in sports because a 
sometimes ruthless selection pro¬ 
cess has been allowed to occur at all 
levels of sports. Excluding anyone, 
and most especially children, from 
the opportunity to derive the bene¬ 
fits of sports is devastating to those 
so treated. Since vital lessons in 
how to live can be absorbed 
through sports no one should be 
restrained from these opportuni¬ 
ties. Belonging to and contributing 
to a team effort builds a healthy 
attitude toward life. 

Structuring sports programs so 
all are included is a worthwhile 
goal for those charged with the 
responsibility of such programs. All 
levels of competency from novice to 
highly skilled need opportunities to 
develop. Thoughtful planning to 
develop challenging lead-up games 
for the novice player is especially 
rewarding. Such planning enables 


beginners to grow more quickly in 
skill level. It’s also very satisfying 
to observe the attitude change from 
“I’m not any good” to “Hey, 1 can 
play this game a little.” 

The Key to Playing Sports 
the Right Way 

Sports can be beautiful or ugly or 
anything in between. It all depends 
on the attitude of the players, 
coaches and spectators. To know 
what the right attitude is we need 
to look to our Maker, the great 
God. His basic law is love, an out¬ 
flowing concern toward others. To 
harm the other fellow and to gain 
by so doing for self is a wrong 
attitude. To conjure up in one’s 
mind the selfish desire to “beat” 
the opponent, to be hostile toward 
him or her is not God’s way—but 
to strive to do your best or to help 
your team do its best is right. 
Winning or losing is only a by¬ 
product of two teams or individu¬ 
als striving to do their best. We 
should not be so selfish that if the 
big “I” doesn’t win, it’s a disas¬ 
ter. 

There is a competitive spirit 
being alive today who is the god of 
this world (11 Cor. 4:4) and its 
sports. His way is the “me-first” 
philosophy by any means. He 
broadcasts an attitude of harm, 
hostility, selfishness and rivalry to 
human minds. Soon, he is going to 
be put in a place where he is 
restrained (Rev. 20:1-3) from 
influencing human activities, in¬ 
cluding the field of sports. And 
God will then make it possible for 
us all to have a different attitude. 
The Creator has determined “. . . I 
will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh, and will give them an 
heart of flesh: that they may walk 
in my statutes, and keep mine ordi¬ 
nances, and do them . . .” (Ezek. 
11:19-20). Humanity will be able 
to think differently, to have a right 
and understanding attitude. And in 
the day that Jesus Christ rules the 
world—a message we announce in 
The Plain Truth —all nations will 
come to him to learn the right way 
of living. And when they ask con¬ 
cerning the subject of sports, they 
will be advised along the lines 
you’ve just read. All sports are 
going to be beautiful. You can 
count on it. □ 
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CHRISTIAN 

(Continued from page 16) 

(they are found in Exodus 20 and 
Deuteronomy 5) and see if there is 
not room for improvement in your 
life. In this materialistic, industrial 
age, you may be especially sur¬ 
prised at what the fourth and tenth 
commandments have to say. 

Our free booklet The Ten Com - 
mandments explains the command¬ 
ments in detail, gathering together 
the various scriptures to show how 
each one is applicable in today's 
world. You may have a copy simply 
by sending your request to one of 
our addresses. See inside the front 
cover of this magazine. 

True Conversion 

Being a real Christian involves 
every moment of every day. 

Every activity, every social situa¬ 
tion, every endeavor, every goal and 
plan—Christ has revealed laws that 
bear on every facet of life. We are 
even to let our thoughts be ruled by 
the Lord Jesus, “bringing into cap¬ 
tivity every thought to the obe¬ 
dience of Christ," as the apostle 
Paul expressed it (II Cor. 10:5). 

To some that sounds extreme. 
But it's in the Christian Bible. The 
apostle Paul was only repeating 
what the Bible says time and again: 
To do God’s will is to follow his 
way of life totally. There is a price 
to pay, however, and for some that 
price may be too high. That price is 
surrender of the self. 

“Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts . . . ," God says through 
the prophet Isaiah. “For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts" 
(Isa. 55:7-9). 

A real Christian is one who seeks 
God's way of life, his thoughts, his 
will. What Isaiah was describing 
was genuine repentance—the kind 
of repentance necessary to begin 
the Christian way of life. When 
multitudes asked the apostle Peter 
how to become Christians, Peter 
responded with the same thoughts 
(Acts 2:38). 


But these inspired instructions 
are seldom followed today. Why? 
Why in the mass evangelistic cam¬ 
paigns of the world are people 
encouraged to make a spur-of-the- 
moment “decision for Christ" and 
to come forward in an “altar call," 
and to be pronounced “saved" or 
“born again"?—when that is not 
how Peter said to receive the Holy 
Spirit, which is God's free gift that 
leads to eternal life. No wonder 
such “conversions" often last only a 
matter of days or weeks! 

Why Do So Few Know? 

Here is where many people stumble. 
They begin to grasp what real Chris¬ 
tianity is all about, then they look 
around them at the people they 
know. Or they think of individuals 
they have known in the past— 
friends, relatives, perhaps. And they 


use them as standards of compari¬ 
son. 

They say to themselves: “Uncle 
Henry and Aunt Ruth and my friend 
John did not literally obey Jesus' 
instructions. But they weren't ‘bad’ 
people either. They lived the way 
they thought was right. I’ll take my 
chances along with them and with 
the millions and millions of other 
professing Christians who arc just 
average people. Surely God won’t 
deny eternal life or salvation to 
them! God is merciful." 

God is merciful. That's true. But 
then what did Jesus mean when he 
said keeping the commandments and 
other lesser requirements are neces¬ 
sary to inherit God’s free gift of eter¬ 
nal life? He meant exactly what he 
said. Uncle Henry and Aunt Ruth 
and friend John and all the millions 
who have professed Christianity 






without ever understanding what it 
really is to become a Christian—a 
follower of Jesus Christ—will even¬ 
tually have their opportunity to 
understand. They too will learn that 
it is necessary to keep the command¬ 
ments. If it doesn’t happen during 
this life, then it will happen in a 
future period of judgment when 
God’s government rules the earth 
and all the dead who have not had an 
opportunity for salvation will be res¬ 
urrected and given the opportunity 
to choose the way of life that is based 
on obedience to God’s laws—the 
only way to true happiness. That 
period of time is described in Reve¬ 
lation 20:11-13. 

Every human who ever lived will 
have an opportunity to receive sal¬ 
vation. For most people that time 
comes after they have lived their 
entire lives and died. God is just 
not trying to save the entire world 
now. That’s why the Scripture says 
that in general, “it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this 
[in a future resurrection!] the judg¬ 
ment [not a sentencing, but a peri¬ 
od of testing and judging—their 
first and only genuine opportunity 
for salvation]'’ (Heb. 9:27). 

Jesus told his disciples: “Enter ye 
in at the strait [restricted] gate: for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the 
way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many [the millions, the hundreds 
and thousands of millions] there be 
which go in thereat: because strait 
[restricted] is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, which leadeth unto life, and 
few [during this present age] there 
be that find it" (Matt. 7:13-14). You 
probably have not understood this 
before. So why not write for our free 
article “Is This the Only Day of Sal¬ 
vation?’’ 

Don’t make the mistake of judg¬ 
ing what the Bible describes as true 
Christianity by the lives of people 
you have known who may not even 
have understood what real Chris¬ 
tianity is. 

To be a real Christian is simply 
to do what Jesus said to do. He 
showed the way to truly abundant 
living. His words are recorded in 
the Scriptures. But they will only 
profit someone who reads them 
there and follows them. “If ye 
know these things,’’ Jesus ex¬ 
claimed, “happy are ye if ye do 
them” (John 13:17). □ 
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BUILDING LEADERS 

(Continued from page 24) 

higher learning, these very transfer 
students are often the most enthu¬ 
siastic about the educational advan¬ 
tages here. 

One is not merely a number at 
Ambassador College. The number 
of students on each campus is pur¬ 
posely kept small so that a genuine 
bond develops between students, 
faculty and staff. Each campus tru¬ 
ly has a “family spirit." 

Each student is challenged to 
fulfill his or her human potential. 
Our students are given the vision of 
what this world needs in the 
future— an entire new civilization. 
And Ambassador students are giv¬ 
en the basic keys of knowledge and 
understanding to become the gen¬ 
uine leaders of tomorrow! 

A Challenge to Young People 

Here is a challenge to all young 
people who understand what The 
Plain Truth stands for—who want 
the training for a meaningful and 
successful life today, and who 
wish to acquire an understanding 
of and develop the leadership 
capabilities for the world tomor¬ 
row. 

If you have successfully com¬ 
pleted high school or secondary 
school or plan to do so in the near 
future; if you are not afraid to 
blaze new trails and gain true 
understanding of the real solutions 
to life’s problems—then by all 
means write immediately for the 
Ambassador College catalog. You 
will receive full particulars. 

Those inquiring about our Pas¬ 
adena campus with its four-year 
liberal arts program should write 
to: Admissions Office, 300 W. 
Green St., Pasadena, California, 
91129. Young people interested in 
our two-year, junior college pro¬ 
gram at our Texas facility should 
write to: Admissions Office, 
Ambassador College, Big Sandy, 
Texas, 75755. 

This world and its educational 
systems are at an impasse. An 
entire new civilization must be 
built or humanity will self-destruct. 
At Ambassador College, the lead¬ 
ers of tomorrow’s vibrant world are 
being trained today. □ 


REVOLUTION 

(Continued from page 19) 

ter that God intended—and so God 
created the woman as a “help" to the 
man. And, in this very creation, God 
showed that they were to dwell 
together as man and wife in one 
fleshly union—to share every¬ 
thing in this life, and so make their 
lives meaningful and complete in a 
physical sense at least. 

The second purpose of sex and 
marriage is the begettal and train¬ 
ing of children. For God had told 
the man and woman: “Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it ... " (Gen. 
1:28). 

In begetting children comes the 
responsibility of protecting and 
training them. A stable, happy 
home and marriage are indispens¬ 
able to the correct nurture and 
training of a child. And God com¬ 
mands: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go: and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it" 
(Prov. 22:6). 

Both parents are responsible for 
the supervision and training of 
their children. But the minute-by- 
minute, hour-by-hou- responsibili¬ 
ty of care and training of the chil¬ 
dren falls the lot of the wife as the 
God-given “helper" of her hus¬ 
band. 

The Eternal God commands that 
the young women are to be taught 
“to love their husbands, to love 
their children, to be discreet, 
chaste, homemakers, good, obe¬ 
dient to their own husbands, that 
the word of God may not be blas¬ 
phemed" (Titus 2:4-5, NKJV). 

The Home a School for Character 
Development 

The home and family is the basis of 
all decent society! The lessons of 
character learned in the home— 
patience, understanding, kind¬ 
ness—all these are qualities that 
God wants in man for all eternity, 
and the family relationship is one of 
the best places in which they can be 
learned! 

Better than any other place, the 
lessons of decency, loyalty and a 
sense of responsibility are learned 
in a happy and well-balanced 
home. And so, in addition to mak- 
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ing man and wonian complete, and 
the begettal and training of chil¬ 
dren possible, a third great pur¬ 
pose in sex and marriage is the 
building of character in the home 
and family relationship. The king¬ 
dom and law of God is based on 
Lovh. Jesus said: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” 
(Acts 20:35). To obey God’s law 
of marriage, man and wife must 
literally give themselves to each 
other in every phase and facet of 
their lives. 

Showing that this principle must 
be practiced in the sexual relation¬ 
ship as well as in others, the apostle 


Paul commanded: “Let the hus¬ 
band render unto the wife due 
benevolence: and likewise also the 
wife unto the husband. The wife 
hath not power of her own body, 
but the husband: and likewise also 
the husband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife. Defraud ye 
not one the other, except it be with 
consent for a time, that ye may give 
yourselves to fasting and prayer; 
and come together again, that 
Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency” (I Cor. 7:3-5). 

The material act of bodily union 
is a debt each marriage partner 
owes the other/ But it is a debt of 
love and is so intimate and holy 
that God blesses it with a new 
life. 

The divine purpose in sex attrac¬ 
tion is to kindle love and intensify it 
until there is complete and mutual 
surrender of two lives. Love in its 
highest sense is union. The mar¬ 
riage union is of mind, heart and 
body. It is made sacred by God's 
command, for he instituted mar- 
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riage to be the perfect expression of 
this love of man and woman. 

Our free booklet Why Marriage! 
Soon Obsolete? takes an in-depth 
new look at the institutions of mar¬ 
riage, the home and family life—and 
reveals startling truths which have 
been altogether overlooked by 
science, by religion, by education, 
and by society. You need to read it to 
understand how and when the insti¬ 
tution of marriage originated and the 
necessary purpose it serves. 

The Attitude of True Love 

Love can be simply defined as a 
sense of closeness, warmth, affec¬ 


tion and outgoing concern for 
the one or ones loved. There are 
three basic types of love: love 
toward God, love toward fellow- 
man and love toward mate. In all 
three types of love, the individual is 
motivated by his concern for the 
other more than he is concerned 
about himself. 

This directly applies to love in 
marriage. You should always be 
diligently trying to serve your 
mate, to care for him or her, to 
honor, to give to and respect. Sex is 
a tool in helping learn to express 
this type of true love —as nothing 
else can be. 

It exemplifies and epitomizes the 
attitude of serving and love toward 
the other. If this attitude is not 
present, there will, of course, be 
terrible troubles, frustrations, bit¬ 
terness and misunderstanding. 

But here is a rich opportunity in 
marriage! Growing in true love. 
Growing together as a team. 
Growth will not always be smooth. 
Growing pains will occur. 


But these pains are signs of 
growth —provided that both hus¬ 
band and wife are working together. 
The more a couple grows together— 
the more they love each other, the 
more mutual concern and considera¬ 
tion they will have for each other and 
the more they share their mutual 
plans, hopes, dreams and joys in an 
ever-increasing and delightful mar¬ 
riage bond. 

God ordained sex and marriage 
as a means to help us develop the 
true love—the outgoing concern— 
that we desperately need to qualify 
us for the ultimate positions that 
God has in store for all humanity 
who will heed! 

Men and women were created 
with a need to experience and 
learn these lessons of the marriage 
union. Neither is complete without 
the other. But together, a godly 
married couple is indeed a powerful 
and balanced team. 

The Development of Character 

Character development is the 
supreme goal in life. It is the very 
purpose of our physical lives. 
Everything else should revolve 
around this basic and indispensable 
goal. And true love is the most 
important single characteristic of 
godly character! 

The wise and proper use of sex is 
an integral part, then, of both god¬ 
ly character and true love. Its prop¬ 
er understanding and meaningful 
use has a fantastic purpose extend¬ 
ing not only through this life—but 
into the time beyond. 

You now see the alternatives 
placed before you. You can plainly 
see the end results of the philoso¬ 
phies and practices of this modern 
world and its wretched abuse of the 
gift of sex. You see the broken 
homes, the juvenile delinquency, 
the blindness and allied ailments 
caused by venereal disease, the 
gnawing unhappiness and the 
ruined lives. The wretched results 
of sexual lawlessness are incontro- 
vertibly obvious. 

But you need not take that way. 
There is a better way! 

May the true God give you the 
wisdom and strength to practice 
the understanding and principles 
you should have gained from this 
article! Reread it carefully and use 
it! n 


cc 

More marriages are 
breaking up. More children are being 
torn from their parents. 

More young people . . . are turning 
to liquor and 

other drugs as a way out . . . 
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NEW 

VATICAN DRIVE 

FOR 

WORLD PEACE 


by Keith W. Stump 

Will the Pope succeed where others have failed? 


hat a paradox! 

Nations everywhere 
fervently claim to de¬ 
sire peace. Yet peace remains as 
elusive as ever. Why? 

Why should the sword of nuclear 
holocaust hang menacingly over us, 
ready to fall, and fall swiftly? Why 
shouldn’t we have peace? 

Regrettably—as the Bible accu¬ 
rately prophesied of our time— 
“We looked for peace, but no good 
came ..." (Jer. 8:15). World lead¬ 
ers continue to speak about 
" ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no 
peace" (Jer. 8:11, RSV). 

Did it ever occur to you that 
there is a cuuse for every effect? 
That there is a cause for wars and a 


cause for peace? Why have leaders 
failed to tell us of these causes? 

Vatican Mobilizing for Peace 

Certainly no diplomat or public fig¬ 
ure is more popularly identified 
with the continuing search for glo¬ 
bal peace than is the Pope. 

Papal pronouncements about 
world peace are heard with great 
regularity, especially during the 
Christmas season. 

Many dismiss such papal appeals 
with the famous question posed 
mockingly by Stalin: "How many 
divisions [of troops] has the Pope?" 
Many wonder just what tangible 
effect a Pope can really hope to 
have in an age of hard political real¬ 
ities. 


Are papal appeals for peace mere 
"words"? 

Few people today really compre¬ 
hend the role of the Catholic 
Church in world affairs. Few 
understand how the Vatican views 
its relationship to the governments 
of this world, and the nature of its 
contribution to world peace. 

Unrealized by most, the Vati¬ 
can—as in centuries past—is again 
becoming a power in the interna¬ 
tional arena! It is again exercising 
influence in ways unrecognized by 
the average person. 

Vatican sources now reveal a 
dramatic mobilization of effort 
underway in Rome to promote 
world peace. Pope John Paul il has 
declared that given the destructive 
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power of modern weapons and the 
deteriorating world situation, the 
survival of the human race is at 
stake! 

The search for peace is being 
viewed as a matter of the greatest 
urgency! 

Many high churchmen—and 
politicians alike—are beginning to 
feel that the very future of the 
world may hang on the success or 
failure of the Vatican's peace 
efforts! 

This is an undertaking of great 
significance—an effort that may 
radically alter the entire course of 
world history! 

How can the Vatican make its 
influence felt on the world scene? 
And what are its chances for 
achieving lasting peace? 

Historical Perspective 

No real understanding of the Vati¬ 
can’s modern role in world affairs 
and the search for peace is possible 
without a grasp of the sweep of 
European history. History is a great 
teacher. It can help us to compre¬ 
hend much about today's critical 
situation—and about what lies 
ahead . 

Consider briefly the role of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages: 

The Church was the most 
powerful institution in medieval 
Europe. Through a hierarchy of 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops and 
priests, papal authority was dif¬ 
fused throughout all Europe. Politi¬ 
cal borders posed no obstacle to the 
all-embracing authority of the 
Church. 

The crowning of the Frankish 
King Charlemagne as Emperor by 
Pope Leo III in A.D. 800 is a spe¬ 
cial example of the role of Church 
and State in maintaining peace. A 
glittering event staged in Rome, it 
restored the Roman Empire in the 
West and initiated a close alliance 
between Pope and Empire. This 
“marriage” formally linked the 
spiritual power of the Pope with 
the temporal power of the Emper¬ 
or. 

The Church at Rome was con¬ 
sidered to be “God’s chosen instru¬ 
ment in spiritual matters.” The 
Empire—which claimed (though 
not always commanded) universal 


temporal authority throughout 
Western Europe—was regarded as 
God’s chosen political organization 
over Western Christendom. 

The Church’s purpose was seen 
as leading men to “eternal happi¬ 
ness with God.” The State’s pur¬ 
pose was to promote man’s tempo¬ 
ral welfare. Both were believed to 
derive their powers from God. Pope 
and Emperor were regarded as 
God’s vice-regents on earth. 

“The Almighty has appointed 



“...both swords, 
the spiritual and the 
material, are 
in the power of the 
Church. One sword, 
moreover, ought to be 
under the other.” 

Boniface VIII (1294-1303) 


the charge of the human race 
between two powers,” Pope Leo 
XIII (1878-1903) was later to 
observe, “the ecclesiastical and the 
civil, the one being set over divine, 
the other over human things.” Leo 
also pointed out that “Church and 
State are like soul and body and 
both must be united in order to live 
and function rightly. ...” 

This intimate alliance of Church 
and State served the needs of both 
institutions. The Empire exercised 
its political and military powers to 
defend religion and enforce reli¬ 


gious uniformity. The Church, in 
turn, acted as a “glue” for Europe, 
holding together the differing 
nationalities and cultures within 
the Empire by the tie of common 
religion. 

As Leo XIII noted in retrospect: 
“The Roman Pontiffs, by the insti¬ 
tution of the Holy Empire, conse¬ 
crated the political power in a won¬ 
derful manner.” To this day, the 
Roman Catholic Church considers 
its greatest accomplishment to have 
been the Christianization of Eu¬ 
rope. 

Master of Emperors 

Though Pope and Emperor were 
both held to be God’s vice-regents, 
the Vatican never took this to im¬ 
ply coequality. 

The powerful Pope Gregory VII 
(1073-1085) stated it plainly: “The 
Pope is the master of Emperors”! 
Another strong Pope, Innocent III, 
asserted in 1198 that kings derive 
their powers from the Pope, just as 
the moon derives its light from the 
sun. 

The Vatican declared that the 
Pope was above all nations and 
independent of every temporal sov¬ 
ereign, responsible only to God. 

This supremacy of Church over 
Empire was symbolized by the tra¬ 
ditional crowning of the Holy 
Roman Emperors as Imperator 
Augustus by the Popes in a mag¬ 
nificent display of pageantry at 
Rome. This was designed to public¬ 
ly show that all political power 
comes from God. 

This harmonious ideal in Church- 
State relations, however, was not 
completely realized. The respective 
powers and privileges of Church and 
Empire were not clearly defined. 
The result was frequent conflict 
between Emperor and Pope for the 
leadership of Christian Europe. This 
conflict raged intermittently 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

Possibly the best illustration of 
this is the incident at Canossa in 
1077. 

Holy Roman Emperor Henry IV 
had been embroiled in a bitter dis¬ 
pute with Pope Gregory VII. The 
controversy was over whether tem¬ 
poral princes could invest persons 
with ecclesiastical offices (the Vati¬ 
can said no). The unyielding Henry 
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was finally excommunicated by the 
Pope and was now about to be 
deposed. 

To save his throne, Henry jour¬ 
neyed to a castle at Canossa in 
northern Italy where Pope Gregory 
was temporarily staying. For three 
days, Henry humiliated himself by 
standing barefoot in the snow out¬ 
side the castle, imploring Gregory 
for forgiveness. Absolution was 
finally granted. 

The imperial capitulation at 
Canossa came to symbolize the 
submission of the State to the 
Church, though conflicts still 
flared periodically. 

At times of their greatest power, 
Popes could literally topple king¬ 
doms by excommunicating delin¬ 
quent monarchs. In another inci¬ 
dent, Pope Innocent III brought 
proud King John of England to his 
knees by imposing an interdict on his 
entire country. (An interdict in¬ 
volves the withholding of certain 
sacraments of the Church.) Faced 
with a potential revolt of his sub¬ 
jects, John submitted to the Pope, 
giving Innocent his entire kingdom, 
though getting it back as a fief. 

In his papal bull Unam Sanctam 
(1302), Boniface VIII clearly 
spelled out the papal prerogative. 
He wrote that “both swords, the 
spiritual and the material, are in 
the power of the Church; the one to 
be wielded for the Church, the 
other by the Church; the one by 
the hand of the priest, the other by 
the hand of kings and knights, but 
at the will and sufferance of the 
priest. One sword, moreover, ought 
to be under the other, and the tem¬ 
poral authority to be subjected to 
the spiritual.” 

Papal Peacemaking 

Despite their not infrequent quar¬ 
rels, Empire and Papacy remained 
closely associated throughout the 
Middle Ages. Though restricted in 
theory to spiritual concerns, the 
Vatican—by the very nature of its 
asserted supremacy over the tem¬ 
poral power—was a powerful force 
in the political realm. 

Popes had entered the temporal 
arena at an early date. As the 
power of the Roman emperors had 
declined in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., the authority and 


prestige of the Roman pontiffs had 
increased. Pope Leo the Great 
(440-461), whose pontificate saw 
the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire in the West, had greatly 
enhanced the prestige of the papacy 
by dealing effectively with invading 
barbarian tribes. Through negotia¬ 
tion, Leo had saved Rome from 
Attila the Hun in 452. Later, he 
persuaded the Vandals under Gen- 
seric not to sack Rome when they 
occupied it in 455. 



“Church and State 
are like 

soul and body and 

both must be united in 
order 

to live and 
function rightly.” 

Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903) 

Similarly, as invading Lombards 
entered Italy and threatened Rome 
in 754, Pope Stephen II had 
crossed the Alps to appeal directly 
to the Frankish ruler Pepin. Pepin 
agreed to protect Italy and deliv¬ 
ered a crushing defeat to the Lom¬ 
bards. 

Medieval examples of the secular 
side of papal power are legion. Per¬ 
haps one of the best illustrations of 
the use of this power for peacemak¬ 
ing purposes is found at the close of 
the 15th century. 

A seething verbal conflict had 


erupted between the two major sea¬ 
going powers—Spain and Portu¬ 
gal—over newly explored lands in 
Africa and the New World. Some 
sort of arrangement over their 
respective geographical spheres 
would have to be worked out if war 
was to be averted. 

With war imminent, Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI issued a papal bull in 
1493 drawing a line of demarcation 
in the Atlantic from one pole to the 
other. Spain was to have exclusive 
rights to lands discovered west of 
the meridian. New discoveries 
made to the east were to become 
the rightful property of Portugal. 
War was thus averted. 

A year later the line was 
adjusted by Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese ambassadors in the Treaty of 
Tordesillas. Again papal influence 
aided the settlement. 

Peace Sometimes Through War 

Not always, however, could dis¬ 
putes be settled so peacefully. At 
times, the Vatican found it neces¬ 
sary to wield a literal sword in an 
attempt to reestablish disrupted 
peace. When circumstances re¬ 
quired it. Popes were not averse to 
assuming the role of power-broker 
among men, playing the game of 
power politics to the full, even to 
the extent of engaging in war. 

One of the best-known examples 
of such involvement is the Cru¬ 
sades. The Crusades were a series 
of European military expeditions, 
under papal sponsorship, against 
Moslem powers that had conquered 
the Holy Land. Pope Urban II ini¬ 
tiated the First Crusade in 1095 by 
urging Christians to take up arms 
to free Jerusalem “from the wicked 
race” and reestablish peace in the 
“land of our Savior.” Such a war. 
Urban declared, was a work pleas¬ 
ing to God, a holy cause. 

The use of war as a means of 
achieving ultimate peace presented 
no theological contradictions to the 
Church. Its position is, and has 
always been, that a nation has the 
right, in a just war, to protect itself 
and repel by force those seeking to 
destroy it. Nations may also assist 
other nations unjustly attacked or 
whose rights are encroached on. 

In this century, the question of 
securing peace by means of war 
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was clearly addressed by Pope John 
XXIII in April, 1963: “The sol¬ 
dier’s mission is a great one b ecause 
it is his task to safeguard peace for 
the greater glory of Christ and for 
the spiritual well-being of the fami¬ 
ly and of society.” 

As recently as last New Year’s 
Day, Pope John Paul 11, in an 
address marking World Peace Day, 
declared that “peoples have a right 
and even a duty to protect their 
existence and freedom by propor¬ 
tionate means against an unjust 
aggressor.” 

Declining Prestige 

The Roman Church reached the 
zenith of its power during the reign 
of Pope Innocent III (1198-1216). 
His authority was felt in every 
country in Europe. 

From this pinnacle, the prestige 
and authority of the papacy began 
to plummet. With the rise of 
nationalism and the advent of the 
Protestant Reformation, the politi¬ 
cal as well as the spiritual muscle of 
the papacy was eroded. Nations 
began to go their separate ways, 
and unity in the Christian world 
fell to pieces. 

“The wars of religion and the 
collapse of church unity marked 
the end of theology as the decisive 
force in Western civilization,” 
notes West German political figure 
Franz Josef Strauss in Challenge 
and Response (1968). 

The Vatican had to learn to live 
with decreased influence in an 
increasingly divided world. The 
outward form of the Holy Roman 
Empire continued for many centu¬ 
ries, but it was not the same 
again. 

In view of the historic role of 
nationalism and the rise of denomi- 
nationalism in the decline of papal 
influence, it should come as no sur¬ 
prise that a reversal of those trends 
is today seen as a key element in 
the Vatican’s bid for renewed clout 
in the political arena. 

Catholic churchmen believe that 
renewed church unity is necessary 
if the papacy is to be effective in its 
push for peace (see “Religious Uni¬ 
ty—Key to World Peace?” in the 
September-October Plain Truth . 
U.S. edition). Pope John Paul II 
has thus taken on the role of peace¬ 


maker within divided Christendom 
as well as within a divided world. 

The reversal of nationalism— 
particularly in Europe—has also 
become a major theme in Vatican 
policy. As The Plain Truth has 
reported, a powerful new papal 
drive to unite Europe politically as 
well as religiously is well under way 
(“Ahead- Religious Unity of Eu¬ 
rope,” April, 1982, U.S. edition). 

Bold Course 

The time has come, say a growing 
number of cardinals and other top 
Catholic churchmen, to get back to 
a strong and influential papacy. It 
is time, they believe, for a bolder 
course in the face of perilous world 
conditions. They want to see the 
diplomatic muscle of the Holy See 
reinvigorated —and quickly! 

T hough long reluctant to reas- 
sumc a strong political role, the Vati¬ 
can now feels that with the fate of 
mankind in question, it has a respon¬ 
sibility to make its voice heard more 
forcefully on the international politi¬ 
cal platform as a promoter of world 
peace. Accordingly, Pope John Paul 
II has begun taking the initiative in 
world trouble spots. 

It was in Latin America that the 
present Pope made his debut in 
political affairs. A century-old terri¬ 
torial dispute between Argentina 
and Chile over the Beagle Islands at 
the extreme southern tip of South 
America threatened to erupt into 
war late in 1978. As the two nations 
stood at the brink of armed conflict, 
the Vatican stepped in and per¬ 
suaded them to submit the border 
controversy to papal mediation. 

This was the first time a Pope had 
attempted to settle an international 
dispute since Leo XIII adjudicated a 
Spanish-Portuguese quarrel over the 
Caroline Islands in the Pacific in 
1885. Though parts of the papal 
decision on the Beagle Islands are 
still under discussion, John Paul’s 
efforts cooled the dispute. 

In a similar dispute early in 1981 
between Ecuador and Peru over 
unmarked sections of their com¬ 
mon border, John Paul appealed 
directly to the leaders of those 
nations for an equitable solution 
through peaceful means. Again, 
war was averted. 

Looking elsewhere in the world, 


the Vatican has also hinted at a 
possible role for the Pope in resolv¬ 
ing the Middle East dispute. In 
Eastern Europe, the Church’s 
political role in the Polish crisis has 
received much attention in the 
news media. 

Without question, the Vatican is 
actively raising its profile in the 
political arena, establishing the 
beginnings of a pattern that will 
strongly affect the course of future 
world affairs. 

The Pope’s Ambassadors 

The Vatican’s rcemergencc into the 
political arena has not been without 
its critics. Considerable criticism 
within the Catholic world has been 
directed in recent years toward the 
Vatican’s diplomatic service. 

Some want the Vatican to dc- 
emphasize its political and worldly 
entanglements and to stick exclu¬ 
sively to spiritual concerns. 

Many non-Catholics probably do 
not even realize that the Vatican 
has a diplomatic service, much less 
a controversy over it. 

The Vatican is a unique institu¬ 
tion. It is both Church and State. It 
is an international power in its own 
right. 

In addition to being spiritual 
head of the world’s 750 million 
Roman Catholics, the Pope is also 
the sovereign of a small principali¬ 
ty, a legally constituted country 
known as Vatican City. As such, 
the Pope can—and does —send and 
receive ambassadors just like the 
leader of any other country. 

Today, the Vatican exchanges 
ambassadors, called apostolic nun¬ 
cios, with nearly 100 countries. 
Vatican diplomats are also assigned 
to the United Nations and other 
international organizations such as 
the European Economic Communi¬ 
ty (EEC). 

Few realize that the Vatican is 
one of the best informed centers on 
international affairs in the world 
today. Located in the papal palace 
overlooking St. Peter’s Square is 
the Vatican’s Secretariat of State. 
The job of this office is to monitor 
world events, convey instructions to 
Vatican diplomats abroad and to 
advise the Pope on international 
issues. 

With the trend in the Vatican 
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now clearly toward flexing the 
Church’s political muscles as a 
means of promoting peace, the 
work of the Secretariat of State is 
sure to increase dramatically. 
Whether critics like it or not, the 
Vatican seems well on the way to 
again being recognized as a major 
power in international politics. 

Will It Bring Peace? 

As often explained in the pages of 
The Plain Truth , Bible prophecy 
reveals that initial efforts toward 
Church unity and European politi¬ 
cal integration will succeed! The 
result will be a religious-political 
union in Europe- a revival of the 
tradition of the medieval Holy 
Roman Empire! 

Prophecy further reveals that 
this Church-State combine—to 
emerge in the days just ahead — 
will then attempt to establish peace 
throughout much of the world! 

But can this or any attempt of 
man ever hope to bring lasting 
peace? 

Throughout history, peace— 
what little there has been has 
been largely a condition of power 
inequality . A real or perceived pre¬ 
dominance of power on one side 
has prevented others from embark¬ 
ing on a course of war or revolution 
against it. 

In this world, it is only superior 
power that keeps men from war. 

But power relationships change. 
Balances of power inevitably break 
down. The result is war. This has 
been the unalterable pattern of his¬ 
tory. Why? 

Because war is rooted in the very 
nature of man! 

“What causes wars, and what 
causes fightings among you?’' asked 
the apostle James. “Is it not your 
passions that are at war in your 
members? You desire and do not 
have; so you kill. And you covet and 
cannot obtain; so you fight and wage 
war ...” (Jas. 4:1-2, RSV). 

The heart of man is motivated by 
vanity, jealousy, lust and greed. It is 
motivated by the impulse to get. 
And as man seeks to get more and 
more, he comes into direct conflict 
with others who are also pursuing 
the way of get. 

Homo homini lupus —“Man is a 
wolf to man”—declares an ancient 


adage. And history has shown it to 
be so! 

This competitive &nd contentious 
nature, the Bible reveals, comes 
largely from Satan, the “prince of 
the ppwer of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of dis¬ 
obedience” (Eph. 2:2). 

It was Satan who launched the 
very first war in all history—an 
unsuccessful war in heaven to unseat 
GW (Isa. 14:12-14). 

The nations and peoples of this 
world today lie under his influence, 
imbibing of his rebellious attitude. 



The crowning of. . . 
Charlemagne as Emperor 
by Pope Leo III in 
A.D. 800. .. . formally 
linked the spiritual power 
of the Pope with the 
temporal power. 

He deceives the entire world (Rev. 

12:9). In fact, he is literally the “god 
of this world” (II Cor. 4:4). 

Little wonder that war has been 
the rule rather than the exception in 
virtually every generation through¬ 
out history! 

Mankind from the days of Adam 
has rejected the only way that would 
bring lasting world peace. Man has 
failed to bring his Satan-imbued 
drives and lusts into rein. As a result, 
“The way of peace have they not 
known” (Rom. 3:17). 

Only by the power of the Spirit of 


God can man successfully resist 
Satan’s influence. But few today are 
yielding themselves to that Spirit! 
Nations today are not imbued with 
the gift of God’s Holy Spirit which 
would open their minds to compre¬ 
hend the way to peace and give 
them the power to restrain human 
nature. 

Unseating Satan 

It’s only logical. Until Satan is 
deposed as “god of this world,” wars 
will continue! But the nations of this 
world cannot unseat Satan. Human 
efforts even with the best inten¬ 
tions—will never bring lasting world 
peace! 

Why? 

Because each nation has its own 
idea about what peace should be 
like! No one knows the way to true 
peace. As a result, “. . . when they 
say, ‘Peace and safety!” then sudden 
destruction comes upon them ...” 
(I Thess. 5:3, NKJV). 

Yet peace will come! 

Jesus Christ—who has already 
qualified to replace Satan as ruler of 
this world (Matt. 4)—is soon to 
return as a conquering king (Rev. 
19). He will imprison Satan (Rev. 
20:1-3) and will forcefully impose 
peace on the nations. 

That is the clear message of the 
Bible! Peace will come only with the 
restoration of the kingdom or gov¬ 
ernment of God to the whole earth. 
(Request our free booklets What Is 
the True Gospel? and World 
Peace How It Will Come for full 
details.) 

The kingdom of God will not be 
established gradually , by successive 
political stages. It will be established 
suddenly, divinely, and not with 
the assistance of man (Dan. 2:44- 
45). 

The foundation of God's govern¬ 
ment is God’s law —the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. God’s law produces 
peace as the result of obedience to 
the way of love and give and con¬ 
cern for others. God’s law will at 
last be written on men’s hearts (Jer. 
31:33, Ezek. 11:19). 

After 6,000 years of human his¬ 
tory, Satan’s way of get will at last 
be replaced by God’s way of give! 

Yes, peace is coming—by the 
direct intervention of God, the 
author of peace (I Cor. 14:33). □ 
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REWARDED _ 

(Continued from page 14) 

with great joy, but simply had no 
spiritual depth of character, and 
endured only for a while, but 
yielded to temptations until they 
fell away -that is, continually, 
till they quit trying. A third was 
converted, received God's Spirit, 
but let the cares of this material 
life—earning a living—or former 
unconverted associates—keeping 
one foot in the world—seeking the 
pleasures of this world's material¬ 
ism.and they brought forth “no 

fruit to perfection." So they lost 
out! You MUST BRING FORTH 
fruit —make spiritual progress— 
develop spiritual character! Too 
many, today, are preaching a false 
salvation of “no works." 

Your works won't get you con¬ 
verted—won't earn you God's Spir¬ 
it—as I have made plain in this 
article. But the lack of good 
WORKS CAN GET YOU LOST . if 
persisted in! 

The fourth class of the parable 
are they “which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience ’ (Luke 8:15). In 
Matthew's account of this same 
parable, those finally saved, endur¬ 
ing to the end of life’s race, 
brought forth fruit—some 30-fold, 
some 60, some a hundred. All of 
these were saved! All of these go 
into God's kingdom. 

But those who bring forth a 
hundredfold, during their Chris¬ 
tian lives, will receive a higher 
reward, or position in the king¬ 
dom, than those who produce only 
30-fold! 

Salvation comes as God's free 
GIFT, by GRACE. 

But the degree of office, once in 
the kingdom—once made iMmor- 
tal—the rank, the position, the 
degree of glory—this is not by 
grace—this is not God’s gift—this 
is what you must qualify for, by 
the fruits you bear in this life. 

That is the teaching of God! 

W# Must Produce “Fruit" 

Salvation, I repeat again and 
again, is God's free gift —not 
something you can earn. But, once 
you have received God’s Holy Spir¬ 
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it— by grace —that Spirit, in you, 
must produce FRUIT! 

The Bible explains this this way: 
Jesus says he is the Vine—we are 
the branches (John 15:1, 5). Here 
we are likened to a grapevine and 
its branches. The branches did not 
gel themselves joined on to the 
main Vine by their own efforts. Wc 
did not become joined to Christ— 
receiving his Holy Spirit by our 
“works." It was his doing—his 
gift —it came by grace. 

BUT —once joined on, with the 
sap flowing from the Vine into the 
branch (a picture of God's Holy 
Spirit flowing from him into us), 
we must produce fruit. If we 
don’t— then what? 

Notice this whole picture, in John 
15. God the Father is the Husband¬ 
man—the Vine-dresser—the chief 
Gardener, who prunes the 
branches. Now notice verse 2: 
“Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit he taketh away.* 1 If, once 
having received the Holy Spirit, we 
do not produce spiritual fruit, we 
shall be cut off from Christ—and, 
(verse 6) shall be cast into the fire 
and burned up —referring to the 
final Gehenna or hell fire! 

The Holy Spirit is given to us— 
we didn’t deserve it or earn it—but 
given to produce fruit. HOW? 
Jesus pictured the Holy Spirit 
(John 7:37-39) as rivers of “living 
water"— flowing from him into 
us, and on out of us. How will it 
flow on out of us? A “river" flows 
down a riverbed. The spiritual riv¬ 
erbed down which God's Spirit 
flows is God's law. This “living 
water" of God’s Spirit is the love 
that fulfills the law. The fruits, 
then, are simply the WAY of righ¬ 
teousness —keeping God's law. 

Oh, one will vehemently object, 
that’s “works." No —it's righ¬ 
teousness . But it is not OUR 
righteousness! God’s Spirit 
gives us the faith that makes obe¬ 
dience possible. This is the faith 
that saves! It is God’s gift. And 
the love that fulfills God’s law is 
his love, flowing into and out of 
us— not our love! It is not self- 
righteousness—it is God’s righ¬ 
teousness, given to us. 

What KIND of Works? 

One further passage of scripture 
should complete the picture. 


It is in the third chapter of I Co¬ 
rinthians, RSV. Notice carefully: 

Some of these gentile converts at 
Corinth wanted to be followers of 
Paul, others of Peter, others of 
Apollos. Paul was pointing them to 
Christ, and showing what human 
“nothingness" was he and Apol¬ 
los. 

“What then is Apollos?" he 
asked (verse 5). “What is Paul?" 
And he answered, “Servants 
through whom you believed, as the 
Lord assigned to each. I planted, 
Apollos watered, but GOD gave the 
growth" (RSV). Paul was show¬ 
ing them that he and Apollos, mere 
humans, were as nothing com¬ 
pared to God. The spiritual 
growth —the fruit borne— 
came through God’s Holy Spirit. 
The apostle continued: 

“So neither he who plants nor he 
who waters is anything, but only 
God who gives the growth.’’ 
Notice--God gives the spiritual 
growth—the fruits borne. It is 
God’s righteousness. “He who 
plants and he who waters are equal, 
and each shall receive his wages 
according to his labor" (verse 8). 
Once again, our works do earn 
wages—either good or bad. Evil 
works earn eternal death. Good 
works earn a better position or 
reward in God’s kingdom— if you 
get there by grace. Now contin¬ 
ue: 

Paul says further, “According to 
the [commission] of God given to 
me, like a skilled master builder 1 
laid a foundation, and another man 
is building upon it" (verse 10). He 
now pictures the church as a 
building being built. Continue: 
“Let each man take care how he 
builds upon it." Now referring to 
each individual member as well as 
the Body of Christ—the Church, as 
a whole. 

“For no other foundation can 
any one lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ" (verse 
ii). 

Continue: “Now if any one 
builds on the foundation with gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
straw—each man’s work will 
become manifest; for the Day will 
disclose it, because it will be 
revealed with fire, and the fire will 
test what sort of work each one has 
done. If the work which any man 
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has built on the foundation sur¬ 
vives, he will receive a reward ” 
(verses 12-14). 

Christ Doss the Works “In Us” 

The foundation did not come by 
our works! That was God’s 
doing. He gave us the founda¬ 
tion to build upon. That founda¬ 
tion is Christ— and it is “Christ in 
us” (II Cor. 13:5; Gal. 2:20; 4:19; 
Eph. 3:17; Col. 1:27), by the Holy 
Spirit! God’s Spirit—Christ in 
you—was given by grace, not 
produced by your works. BUT 
you must continue to build upon 
that “Foundation.” We must 
overcome. We must grow spiri¬ 
tually (II Pet. 3:18). 

Now notice the materials men¬ 
tioned in building the superstruc¬ 
ture of the building. The most valu¬ 
able is mentioned first— gold. 
Second in value and quality of 
building materials is mentioned 
next, silver. Next, precious 
stones; next, wood—far less valu¬ 
able. But now we come down to 
cheapness and inferior quali¬ 
ty—hay! Hay might be used in 
covering a tropical-zone hut—but 
it is very inferior building material. 
Yet, a horse could eat it—it has 
some little value. But, lastly, we 
come to straw or stubble! You 
couldn’t even build a hut with stub¬ 
ble. A horse wouldn’t eat it. Its 
value is about nil. 

Must Build Character 

In this scriptural passage, we are 
primarily concerned with building 
character. 

But now Paul speaks of testing 
the quality of a man’s building by 
fire. Let’s understand it! Contin¬ 
ue: “If any man’s work is burned 
up, he will suffer loss, though he 
himself will be saved , but only as 
through fire’’ (verse 15). What is 
that “fire”? 

To understand this, we need to 
turn to the third chapter of Mala- 
chi. It speaks of Christ as the Mes¬ 
senger of the (new).covenant, sud¬ 
denly coming to his temple. This, 
like so many prophecies, is dual in 
application. It refers only typically 
to Christ’s first coming—primarily 
to his Second Coming! 

“. . . and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the 
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covenant,. . . But who may abide 
the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth? for 
he is like a refiner’s fire, and like 
fullers’ soap: and he shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver: and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi, and 
purge them as gold and silver . that 
they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness” (Mai. 
3:1-3). 

Plainly, this is speaking of 
Christ’s Second Coming as King 
of kings, to set up world gov¬ 
ernment over all nations. Then 
we who have received God’s 
grace —in whom is the Holy 
Spirit, then made immortal—shall 
stand before him for judgment as 
to what reward, or position, we 
have qualified for. Christ himself 
is that refiner’s fire, that will 
burn up the dross. But the pure 


gold, silver, or precious stones we 
have built on the foundation of 
Christ will then be manifest —it 
will come through the test. But 
the wood, hay and straw will be 
burned up. 

Again, of those who, by grace, 
do receive salvation, and are born 
iMmortal into God's kingdom at 
Christ’s appearing, Christ says he 
will bring them “through the fire, 
and will refine them as silver is 
refined, and will try them as gold is 
tried: they shall call on my name, 
and I will hear them: I will say. It is 
my people: and they shall say. The 
Lord is my God” (Zech. 13:9). 

Now back to I Corinthians 3:13- 
15. It ought to be plain, now! 

This is speaking of begotten 
children of God, who have 
received God’s Holy Spirit—that 
is, Christ in them, in Spirit— as 


^tO'pi’an /-pe-on/ adj, often cap 1: of, 
relating to, or having the characteristics of a 
utopia; specif : having impossibly ideal 
conditions esp. of social organization 2: 
proposing or advocating impractically ideal 
00Mkon«^9B4ili0a^chernes <~ idealists > 
h impossibly ideaf^ : visionary 

ORBIT? 


Man has dreamed of living in the model society—one 
with lasting peace, with abundance arid exciting 
opportunities for all. But man's governments, cultures 
and social experiments have faied to produce this 
utopian result. Is utopia impossible? No! Such a society 
is coming, but man is not going to bring it about—it's 
going to be done to him! Our free booklet What Do 
You Mean ... Kingdom of God? 
explains what this world wi be like and 
how it wW come about. To request 
your copy, use the card in this issue or 
write to our office nearest you. 
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the foundation. Some people, 
once converted and receiving 
God’s Spirit, do begin to live by 
every word of the Bible, as Jesus 
said we must (Luke 4:4). They 
have had their hearts in God’s 
Work for our time. They have 
sought, and found, the true val¬ 
ues of life. They have striven to 
overcome. They have studied to 
know God’s way— to show them¬ 
selves approved unto God. They 
have kept close to God, by daily 
Bible study and prayer. They have 
BUILT RIGHTEOUS, SPIRITUAL, 

sterling character! In other 
words, they have built on the 
foundation with gold, silver and 
precious stones. These have sur¬ 
vived the test. They came 
through the tire. These are the 
ones who “brought forth fruit”— 
whose "‘pound” gained ‘‘ten 
pounds”— who will be given 
authority over much. 

But there arc many and I per¬ 
sonally know of many such- who 
with joy have received God’s Holy 
Spirit—their conversion as Chris¬ 
tians— and have remained in a 
good attitude, but whose works 
have been of inferior quality, pic¬ 
tured by the wood, hay and stubble. 
Most of their works of their 
Christian lives will be burned up, 
when the final examination comes. 
Their reward—status in the king¬ 
dom-position qualified for is 
very small, yet they, themselves, 
will be saved by God’s grace! They 
suffer the loss of higher position- 
greater authority for service and 
doing good—but they themselves 
will be saved. 

We are saved by ghacf, 
through Christ’s faith- -given as 
God's gift. But whatever re¬ 
ward- status, rank, position, de¬ 
gree of glory —is conferred, once 
we are changed to immortality in 
God’s kingdom, will be according 
to our works in this present mor¬ 
tal life—and according to the 
character and quality of those 
works. 

WHY the Christian Life? 

Why do most of those who claim to 
be the very clergy of Jesus Christ 
say there are no works whatever in 
the Christian life? 

Because of their unscriptural 
doctrine about “going to heaven” 
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when you die. 

Their conception of “heaven” 
seems to be an eternity of idleness 
and ease—with nothing to do. The 
development of the very charac¬ 
ter of the living God-— preparing 
for rulership —qualifying for ser¬ 
vice —have no place in their false 
theology. 

Many times I have asked, “Why 
if ‘heaven’ is the reward of the 
saved, and if there are ‘no works’ to 
the Christian life, is not one taken 
immediately. upon first accepting 
Christ, to his ‘reward’? Why must 
the converted Christian—if he is 
‘already saved’ --if he has been 
already ‘born again’—go on suffer¬ 
ing in this life? Why does the 
Bible say, ‘ Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous,' and ’All who will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suf¬ 
fer persecution?’ Why not avoid all 
this suffering? Why doesn’t God 
take new converts immediately to 
‘glory’ in ‘heaven’?” 

The answer is that God put 
humans on this earth for a PUR¬ 
POSE! That purpose is stated in 
Genesis 1:26 -God is actually 
reproducing himself! God is the 
supreme spiritual Character— 
holy, righteous, perfect. We, to be 
actually born of him— born into 
his famiiy as his divine chil¬ 
dren—must be changed . not only 
from mortal to im mortal—not 
only from human to divine—but 
from our human nature and sin¬ 
ning character, into his divine 
nature (II Pet. 1:4) and into his 
holiness and perfection of 
character (I Pet. 1:16; Matt. 
5:48). And that must be devel¬ 
oped. through the Christian life! 
It means overcoming, growing in 
knowledge and character! 

We arc to become a new cre¬ 
ation (Gal. 6:15, margin). God’s 
spiritual creation is still going 
on, in us! We are now mere 
clay —made of the dust of the 
ground. God is the Potter -we are 
the clay (Isa. 64:8). We must, on 
our own decision, with our own 
complete submission , and even 
with our own effort accompany¬ 
ing, yield so that the Master Pot¬ 
ter may completely remake, 
refashion, reshape our vile charac¬ 
ters into the holy, righteous, spir¬ 
itual and perfect character of 
God. 


Your Part In GOD’S WORK 

In my fifty years’ intensive, rich, 
active experience, since God 
changed my direction into his way, 
I have observed that the very first 
need of every Christian, who is to 
grow and develop this spiritual 
character, is to have his heart com¬ 
pletely in the Work of God, which 
the living Christ has called his ser¬ 
vants to do, as his instruments! 

Those who are self-centered, car¬ 
ing nothing for the Work of God, 
having not enough outgoing con¬ 
cern to want to help get Christ’s 
message out to this blinded, 
deceived, dying world, fall away. 
Those who center their whole 
“Christian” life and activity on 
developing their own selves spiri¬ 
tually, whose hearts are not in or 
concerned about this great outgo¬ 
ing worldwide Work of God, 
actually directed by the living 
Christ, develop only inwardly, 
until they shrivel up spiritually and 
fall by the wayside! Those whose 
hearts, their active, constant, ear¬ 
nest, fervent prayers, and their 
tithes and offerings arc in God’s 
Work continue to expand spiri¬ 
tually—they become happier; they 
become greatly blessed —their 
lives become richer and fuller and 
their faces beam in smiles. They 
radiate! They prosper! 

The New Testament is literally 
filled with instruction on Christian 
living —leading a new, different, 
sparkling, joyous life—or, perhaps 
more correctly, allowing Jesus 
Christ to live such a life— God’s 
way —in them! 

How wonderful is God’s 
way! 

Salvation comes—if we are 
willing—as God’s free gift— by 
grace! 

But we must be changed . There 
is doing, not hearing only (Rom. 
2:13). There is development of a 
new righteous character. Yet, 
even that is Christ IN you 
actually doing it! Actually, even 
the “works” are primarily done by 
him! But how wondfrful that 
there are righteous works in the 
true Christian life—opportunity 
for more than salvation, priceless 
though that be—opportunity for 
higher position, rank, opportunity 
to serve, higher glory! □ 
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CJDC, Dawaon Creek — 1350, 8 00 pm, Mon - 

Fn 

CKAY, Duncan — 1500. 8 00 pm, Mon -Fn , 6 30 
p m , Sun 

CFEK, Fornlo — 1240. 7 05 a m . Sun 
CFNL, Fort Nolaon — 590, 5 30am, Mon -Sat. 
CKNL. Fort 8t. John — 560, 5/30 a m , Mon -Sat 
CKGR, Golden — 1400, 9 00 p m , Mon -Fri 
CKGF, Grand Forka — 1340, 6 30 p m , Mon -Sat; 
6 00 p m , Sun 

CHLD, Qranlela — 1480, 6 30 p m , Mon -Fri 
CKBV, Hazelton — 1490. 6 30 p m . Mon -Fri 
CHBV, Houaton — 1450, 6 30 p m , Mon -Fri. 
CHNL, Kamloope — 610, 10 30 p m , Sun 
CKTK, Kltlmat — 1230, 10 30 p m , Mon -Fn 
CKMK, Mackenzie — 1240, 6 00pm, Mon -Fri 
CJNL, Merritt — 1230, 10 30 p m , Sun 
CKKC, Neleon — 1390, 9:30 p m . Mon -Fn 
CKSP, Ollver-Summorland — 1450, 9 30 p.m , 
Sun -Thurs 

CKOO, Oeoyooe — 1240, 9 30 p m , Sun-Thurs 
CKOK, Penticton — 600, 9 30 p m . Sun -Thurs 
CJAV, Port Albernl — 1240, 10 05 p.m , Mon -Fn. 
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CFW, Port Hardy — 1240, 9.30 pm, Mon.-Fn, 
CMOS, Powell Rhrar — 1260. 9 30 p.m,, Mon-Fri 
CIOFFM. Prlnoo Georg# — 101 3, 10 00 p m, 
Mon.-Fn. 

CHTK, Prlnoo Rupert — 560. 10:30 p m ¥ Mon.- 
Frl. 

CINL, Prlnooton — 1400, 10:30 p.m . Sun. 

CKCR, Reveletoke — 1340, 9 00 p m., Mon.-Fri. 
CKXR, Salmon Arm — 560, 9:00 p.m.. Mon.-Fri 
CPBV, Smlthoro — 1230, 6:30 p m , Mon -Fri. 
CPTK, Torraoa — 590, 10 30 p.m , Mon -Fri 
CJAT, Trail - 610, 8:30 p m„ SUh. 

CKO-PM, Vancouver— 96.1, 8:00 p.m., Sun -Fri 
CJOR, Vanoouvar — 800, 11:30 p.m , Mon.-Fn 
CJVI, Victoria — 900, 9:30 p.m., Sun.-Fri. 


ALBERTA 

CKO-PM, Calgary — 103.1, 9.00 p m , Sun-Fri 
CPRN, Edmonton — 1260, 5 00 a m., Mon -Fri., 
7:30 a.m., Sun. 

CKO-PM, Edmonton — 101 9, 9 00 p.m , Sun.-Fri 
CJYR, Edaon - 970, 7:00 a m , Sun 
CJOK, Port MoMurray — 1230, 10 30 p m , Mon.- 
Fri 

CKYR-1, Qranda Cache — 1230, 7 00 a m., Sun. 
CILW, Qranda Contra - 1310, 10 30 pm , Mon - 

Fri. 

CJXX. Qranda Pralrla — 1430, 11:00 p m , Mon - 
Fri 

CIYR, Hinton — 1230, 7 00 a m , Sun 
CKYR, Jaapar — 1450, 7.00 a m , Sun 
CHEC, Lethbridge — 1090. 5 30 a m , Mon.-Fri 
CHAT, Madlclna Hat — 1270, 8 00 p m , Sun 
CKYL, Peace River — 610, 6 30 p m , Mon-Fri 
CHLW, St. Paul - 1310, 10 30 p m . Mon -Fri 
CFOK, Weetlook — 1370, 10 30 p m . Mon -Fri - 
CFYR, Whltecourt — 1400, 7.00 a m , Sun 


SASKATCHEWAN 

CJSL, Eatevan — 1280, 6 p.m., Mon -Fn 
CJVR, Melfort — 1420, 8 00 p m . Mon -Fri 
CJN8. North Battleford — 1050. 7 30 p m , Mon - 

Fri, 7 00am, Sun 

CKBI, Prince Albert — 900, 7 15 pm, Mon -Fri. 
11 00 p m , Sun 

CJME, Regina — 1300, 8.15 a m , Sun 
CPQC, Saakatoon — 600, 8.00 p m , Mon -Fri 
CJGL-FM, Swift Current — 94.1, 6 00 p.m., Sun - 
Thura 

CPSL, Weyburn — 1190, 9 p m , Mon -Fri 


MANITOBA 

CKDM, Dauphin — 7.30, 6 30 p.m . Mon -Fri 
CPAR, PHn Plan — 590. 6 30 p m , Mon.-Fri. 
CJAR, The Paa — 1240, 6:30 p m , Mon -Fri. 
CHTM, Thompaon — 610, 10 00 p.m , Mon.-Fri 
CKJ8, Winnipeg — 810. 12.05 noon, Mon.-Fn 


ONTARIO 

CKPC, Brantford — 1380. 6 30 p.m.. Mon.-Fri 
CJ88, Cornwall — 1220, 10.30 p m , Mon.-Fn. 
CJOY, Qualph — 1460, 7 30 p.m., Sun. 

CKOC, Hamilton — 1150. 6.00 a m.. Sun 
CKAP, Kapuakaalng — 580, 6:00 p.m . Mon -Sat, 
9 30 a m . Sun 

CPMK-FM, Klngaton — 96 3. 1130 p.m., Mon- 
Fn 

CJKL, Kirkland Lake — 560, 10 00 pm., Mon.- 
Fri 

CKLY, Undaay - 910, 9 00 p.m. Mon.-Fn.; 

7 00 a m., Sun. 

CKO-PM, London — 97.5, 9 00pm, Sun -Fri 
CJTT, Now Llekeard — 1230, 9 30 p.m, Mon - 
Fri 

CJRC, Ottawa (French) — 1150, 7 05 a m . Sun. 
CKO-PM, Ottawa — 106.9, 9:00 pm., Sun.-Fri 
CHOV, Pembroke ~ 1350, 6 30 p.m . Mon.-Fri 
CFMP-FM, Peterborough — 101.5, 10 30 pm. 

Mon.-Fri, 8.00 p m., Sun 
CHOK, Sarnia — 1070, 7.00 a.m . Sun. 

CHAS-PM. Sault Ste. Marie — 100.5. 12 15 noon. 
Mon.-Fri. 

CJQR-PM, St. Catharinea - 97 7. 10.00 a.m, 
Sun. 

CJRN^ St, Catherinea-Nlagara - 710, 7:30 a m , 
Sun. 


CJSD^FM, Thunder Bay — 94.3, 8:00 a.m , Sun. 
CKO-PM, Toronto — 99.1, 9.00 p.m . Sun.-Fri. 
CPQM t Toronto-RIchmond HUI — 1320, 

11 30 p.m., Mon.-Fri, 

CKJY-Pfci Wlndaor — 93.9. 8 00 a m , Sun. 

QUEBEC 

CJMT, Chicoutlml-Jonquiere (French) — 1420, 
8 45 a.m , Sun 

CKO, Montreal — 1470. 9 00 p.m., Sun -Fri 
CFMB, Montreal (French) — 1410, 5.00 pm. 
Sun 

CJM8, Montreal (French) - 1260, 7 15 a.m. 
Sun 

CFMB, Montreal — 1410, 6 30 a m , Mon -Fri. 
CJRP, Quebec City (French) - 1060, 7 15 a m.. 
Sun 

CJR8, Sherbrooke (French) - 1610, 6 45 am , 
Sun. 

CJSA, Ste. Agathe Dee Monta (French) — 1230, 
8:45 a.m., Sun. 

CJER, St. Jerome (French) — 900, 8 45 am, 
Sun 

CKSJ, St. Joulte (French) — 1400, 8 45 am, 
Sun 

CKLD, Thetford Mlnea (French) — 1330, 

8.15 a.m., Sun 

CHLN, Trola Rivieres (French) — 550, 7 00 a m . 

Sun 

ATLANTIC CANADA 

CKDH, Amheret, N.S. — 900, 10 05 p.m., Mon - 
Fn 

CKBC, Bathurst, N.B. — 1360, 8 30 p m , Mon ■ 
Fri 

CIYQ, Central Nfld. — 660. 10 30 p m , Mon -Fri 

CFLC-FM, Churchill Falla, Lab. — 97 9, 6 15 p m . 

Mon -Fri 

CFCB, Cornerbrook, Nfld. — 570, 6 15 pm, 
Mon -Fri 

CFDL-FM, Deer Lake, Nfld. — 97.9, 6 15 pm, 

Mon -Fn 

CFNB, Fredericton. N.B. — 550. 11 00 p m . Mon.- 
Fn 

CFYQ, Gander, Nfld. — 1350, 10 30 p m . Mon - 
Fri 

CKQA, Gander, Nfld. — 730, 10 30 a m , Sun 
CKCM, Grand Falls, Nfld. — 620, 10 30 am, 
Sun 

CHFX-FM, Halifax, N.S. - 101 9.9 30 pm.. Mon - 
Fri 

CHNS, Halifax, N.S. - 960. 7 30 a m , Sun 

CFLN, Happy Valley-Goose Bay, Lab. — 1230, 
6'15 pm.. Mon -Fri 

CHCM, Marystown, Nfld. — 560, 6 30 a m , Sun. 
CKCW, Moncton, N.B. — 1220, 10 30 p m , Mon - 
Fri 

CKEC, New Glasgow, N.S. — 1320, 10.30 p m . 
Mon -Fri 

CFNW, Port au Cholx, Nfld. — 790. 6 15 p m., 

Mon.-Fri, 

CFGN, Port aux Basques, Nfld. — 1230, 6:15 
p.m., Mon.-Fn. 

CKYO, Southern Nfld. — 610, 10:30 pm., Mon - 
Fn 

CFCV-FM, St. Andrews — 97 9. 6 15 p.m,. Mon - 
Fri. 

CFNN-FM, St. Anthony, Nfld. — 97 9, 6 15 p m , 

Mon.-Fri. 

VOCM, St. John's, Nfld. - 590, 9.00 a m . Sun 
CJYQ, St. John’s, Nfld. — 930. 6:05 p.m . Mon - 
Fri 

CFSX, Stephenvllle, Nfld. - 910, 6 15 p m , Mon.- 
Fri. 

CHER, Sydney, N.S. — 950, 10 30 pm, Sun.- 
Thura. 

CHYQ, Trinity Bay-Bonavlsta Bay, Nfld. — 670, 
10 30 p m , Mon -Fri 

CFLW, Wabush, Lab. — 1340, 6 15 pm., Mon- 
Fri 

CJCJ, Woodstock — 920, 7:00 p.m.. Mon.-Sat. 
5.00 p m , Sun 

CJLS, Yarmouth, N.S. — 1340. 10:30 p m„ Mon.- 
Fri 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AREAS 

Hong Kong Radio, Kowloon - 1044, 6.30 a.m., 
12:00 a.m.. Sat. 

A3Z, Tonga Radio, (Eng) Nukualofa - 1020, 

6.30 p.m., Sun 

Radio Luxembourg, (Fr) Luxembourg — 

5.16 a.m , Mon., 5:00 a.m. Tuss., Thurs 

ZPB-1, (Eng) Hamilton, Bermuda — 960, 
f 40 p.m., Mon.-Sun. 

Redlffualon, (Eng) Bridgetown, Barbados — 

10.30 a.m., Mon.-Fri., 9 30 a m , Sun. 

WOSO, (Eng) San Juan, Puerto Rico — 1030, 
7:30 a.m , Sun 

Radio Turka S Caicos, (Eng) Turks I Caicos — 

7 00 p m . Mon., Tues., Wed , 7 30 p m , Fri.; 10.30 
a m.. Sun 

ZNS-3, (Eng) Freeport, Bahamas — 6:00 a.m. 
Mon -Fri, 9:00 a.m , Sun 

Radio Antilles, (Eng) Montserrat, Eastern Carib¬ 
bean — 930, 7 30 p.m . Mon -Sat.; 7.00 a m , Sun 
Radio Antilles, (French) Montserrat, Antilles — 
1450. 740, 6:00 a m , Mon, Thurs , Sat 
4VCM-4VQM-4VBM, (Fr) Haiti — 7 45 p m . Wed 
Radio Caralbea, (Fr) Guadeloupe A Martinique 

— 5 30 a.m,. Mon,-Fri. 

Radio Ceylon — 7190. 9720, 15425, 9 00 p.m., 
Sun , Tues , Thurs , Sat 

QB8, (Eng) Georgetown, Guyana — 100 pm, 

Mon , Wed., Fri 

ZDK, Grenville Radio, (Eng) St. John's, Antigua 

— 10.00 p.m , Mon -Fri 

Radio Caribbean, (Eng.), St. Lucia — 3 00 p.m., 

Mon -Fri 

RJR-FM, Jamaica — 92 5. 8 00 pm, Tues 
Thurs, 9.30 p m , Sun 

RJR-AM, Jamaica — 4 30 a m , Thurs , Sat 
NBS, Trinidad — 610, 10 30 p m . Sun -Fri 


AUSTRALIA 

3GL, Geelong - 1341. 8.30 p m . Sun 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
SMD ( Merredln - 1098. 5'30 am.Mon -Fn 


TELEVISION LOG 

Listed by state are the station's call letters, 
location, channel number end time when 
program It aired. 


AUSTRALIA 

A.C.T. 

CTC7, Canberra -7 30am., Every 2nd Sun. 

N.S.W. 

AMV4, Albury — 9.60 a.m.. Sun 
TEN10, 8ydnay — 6.30 a.m.. Sun. 

RVN2, Wagga Wagga - 1 1.30 a m . Sun. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 
NTDS, Darwin — 10.00 a.m , Sun 
QUEENSLAND 

QTQ0, Brisbane - 6.00 a.m.,.Wed 
DDQ10, Darling Downs 11.30 a m.. Sun. 
DDQS, Toowoo m ba — 11.30 a.m.. Sun. 
SDQ4, Warwick - 11 30 a.m.. Sun 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SA810, Adelaide — 8.00 a m., Sun. 

TASMANIA 

TVTS, Hobart — 9 30 a.m., Sun. 

TNTB, Launceston — 9 30 a.m.. Sun. 

VICTORIA 

BTVS, Ballarat — 8.00 a.m.. Sun. 

QMV8, Sheppenon — 8.00 a.m.. Sun. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Q8W8, Albany- 11.30am. Sun. 

BTW3, Sunbury - 11.30 a.m., Sun. 

VEWB, Kalgoorile - 6.00 p.m.. Sun. 

STWt, Perth - 6.30 a.m.. Sun. 
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TH* PLAIN TRUTH 







ARMS BUILDUP 



(Continued from page 6) 

Lebanon, the Falklands, Chad, 
the Horn of Africa, Western Saha¬ 
ra, Namibia, El Salvador, Cambod¬ 
ia and Iran-Iraq all bear recent 
grim witness to man's failure in 
making peace. It is time we read 
the Bible’s prophecy for our day: 
“While people are saying, ‘Peace 
and safety,’ destruction will come 
on them suddenly, as labor pains on 
a pregnant woman, and they will 
not escape” (I Thess. 5:3, NIV). 

No, humans do not know how to 
bring peace. What is needed is “an 
unseen strong hand from some 
place.” The good news is that that 
unseen strong hand is coming to 
intervene in the affairs of men to save 
mankind from utter destruction. 

Jesus Christ is coming again to 
usher in an age without hunger— a 
new age of prosperity and peace. 
Men will be forced to put away the 
weapons of war and war strategies 
altogether (Isa. 2:4). 

Instead of appropriating money 
for missiles and aircraft, nations 
will begin to use their new-found 
resources to build homes, schools, 
new means of transportation, 
bridges: a whole new future It will 
be an abundantly peaceful future. 
And the wars of the past will 


become a distant memory. For a 
preview of this new age of peace 
that is sure, write for our free book¬ 
let The Wonderful World Tomor¬ 
row — What It Will Be Like, n 


AT EXHIBITS such as the Le Bourget 
arms show in Paris weapons of awe¬ 
some destructive power are neatly dis¬ 
played for eager international buyers to 
peruse. 


Personal from... 

(Continued from page I) 

interesting, enjoyable life! Not 
merely during a basketball game 
or some occasional entertainment! 
ALL the time! 

I have learned the way to peace 
of mind, to invigorating, satisfying, 
always interesting living. I have 
learned why I am here, where I 
am going and the way to get 
there. I’m on my way there now, 
and the journey is more interesting 
than I can tell you! There’s never a 
letdown. There used to be—years 
ago, before I learned these answers. 
But not anymore! 

Yes, if I were a young man grad¬ 
uating from high school. I’d look 
for the college or university that 
would teach me what I am, why 
and what are the true valufs. I’d 
want to learn something more than 
December 1982/Jenuery 1983 


merely a profession for earning an 
income. Money can’t buy happiness 
or contentment, or the things that 
really satisfy— continually, 
without ever a letdown. 

And I not only know these 
answers, but I know also that there 
is only one place on earth where 
a student may learn these answers 
that are worth more than all the 
money in the world. But, for that 
matter, when you learn these 
answers and apply them, you don’t 
have to worry about money—for 
the very application of these princi¬ 
ples brings economic security. 

The only academic institutions 
on earth that teach these most 
important areas of knowledge are 
the two Ambassador College cam¬ 
puses of Pasadena, California, and 
Big Sandy, Texas. 

People remark that they never 
have seen such a happy atmosphere 
as the Ambassador College campus. 


“Why, all your students seem to 
really enjoy life,” they say. “They 
seem alive f alert , full of spark and 
interest —and happy!” 

“You’re right,” I reply. “They 
do —and they AREl” 

But don’t think you already 
know the full reason why. You 
don 7/ 

1 thought I did; yet I did not 
know the full answer until recently. 
When we STOP GROWING in 
knowledge, we’re through . I don’t 
propose to be through yet—if keep¬ 
ing my mind open to new truth, 
when it is proved to be truth, will 
keep me going. 1 think I can guar¬ 
antee the answer will surprise you. 

By the way, if you are facing this 
question about whether to attend 
college—or which college—I sug¬ 
gest you read the eye-opening arti¬ 
cle on education in this issue and 
write for the Ambassador College 
catalog. □ 
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IMFSMCSOMt PURPOSE EXPUUNBH 


DOB GOD EXIST? 



Skeptics doubt it Many scientists say it cannot be proven Yet no 
question is more fundamental to man's own existence How can 
you know for sure? Can the existence of God be demonstrated to 
the rational mind? Is there tangible evidence that a Supreme Being 
sits at the controls of the universe? Our free booklet 
provides, with reasoned proof, a solid answer You 
can have this booklet by using the reply card or by 
writing to our office nearest you (see inside front 
cover for addresses) 







OF SUCCESS 


Most people pursue this elusive quantity known as success, but fe< 
seem to fmd it What is real success, anyway? How do you attain 
it? We offer free an attractive booklet that defines 
true success and presents a seven-step program to 
achieving this important goal Every person m every 
walk of hfe can apply these seven laws and reap 
the benefits—its information you can use 1 
Request your free copy now 



WHY wmi YOU BORN? 

Is there any purpose for human hfe? You must have wondered—we 
all have Is human existence a freak accident in a meaningless 
universe—a puzzle without solution—or does your hfe have a sohd, 
identifiable purpose? The answer is incredibly positive Mankind was 
created to rule the universe on the very God-plane 1 
Impossible? Here, in booklet form, is a complete 
explanation of this much-misunderstood subject 
For your copy, use the card or write to our office 
nearest you Addresses are hsted on the inside 
front cover 








FOCUS OF ATTENTION 

(Continued from page 2) 

dent-elect Bashir Gemayel, their 
fallen chief. 

The Israelis are no longer seen as 
underdogs in the Middle East as 
they were in the 1967 war, or even 
in 1973. They are now Goliath 
instead of David. 

Worse yet, they have been com¬ 
pared with a most ignominious 
event in Jewish history. President 
Francois Mitterrand of France, for 
example, an earlier supporter of 
Israel, described Israel’s actions in 
Lebanon as similar to those com¬ 
mitted by the Nazis in Occupied 
Europe. And he said this before the 
dreadful events of West Beirut 
were known. 

West German news sources have 
been exceptionally strong in their 
opposition to Israel’s campaign 
against the PLO, employing heavi¬ 
ly emotive words and phrases such 
as “war of extermination” and “fi¬ 
nal solution.” 

. One West German official said 
that because of the Beirut siege, 
“Israel has done a lot to remove 
itself from its pedestal of high mor¬ 
al standing. It has lost—call it its 
virginity.” 

For Israelis, the entire Lebanon 
campaign has turned out to be a 
very agonizing experience. With 
the ouster of the PLO gunmen 
from West Beirut, Prime Minister 
Mcnachcm Begin proclaimed that 
“there is reason to say ‘and the land 
was tranquil’ for some years per¬ 
haps 40 years, perhaps 80, perhaps 
a generation.” 

Then the “roof caved in” for 
Israel, and with it her moral stand¬ 
ing even among her supporters. 

PLO Gains Acceptance 

More than ever, the “underdog” 
PLO is receiving favor in Europe. 
Even the Vatican has extended a 
cautious welcome. 

On September 15, PLO chair¬ 
man Yasser Arafat was granted a 
20-minute private audience with 
Pope John Paul II in Rome. The 
reception understandably un¬ 
leashed a storm of protest in Jeru¬ 
salem. 

After the meeting the Vatican 
released a communique saying that 
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by granting the audience the Pope 
“demonstrated his benevolence 
towards the Palestinian people 
. . . expressing the wish that an 
equitable and lasting solution be 
reached as soon as possible to the 
Middle East conflict, which would, 
excluding recourse to armed vio¬ 
lence in any form and above all to 
terrorism and vengeance, lead to 
the recognition of the rights of all 
people, in particular to those of the 
Palestinians, to a homeland of their 
own and of Israel to her securi¬ 
ty" 

Thus the Pope carefully dis¬ 
tanced himself from the PLO’s ter¬ 
rorist methodology. But he once 



WEST GERMAN Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
in one of his first official statements, 
declared: "We want to open up new paths 
toward the unification of Europe ." 

again came down squarely on the 
side of a homeland -he has used 
the Latin word patria in the past— 
for the Palestinians, not some sort 
of vague, nonsovereign self-rule. 

The Vatican and Israel hold 
entirely different views on the 
future course of Middle Eastern 
affairs. The Holy See stands firm 
against Israeli claims, based on bib¬ 
lical references, to the West Bank 
(what most Israelis call Judea and 
Samaria). 

The Vatican is openly opposed to 
Israeli claims that Jerusalem is the 
“eternal and undivided” capital of 
Israel. John Paul supports the idea 
of Jerusalem as a free city under 
international rule. 

For the PLO chairman the papal 
visit represented yet another diplo¬ 
matic triumph following the PLO’s 
military setback in Lebanon. After 


being ousted from his besieged 
headquarters in Beirut, the PLO 
chairman met with Greek Prime 
Minister Andreas Papandreou, re¬ 
ceiving full military honors. In Ita¬ 
ly, Yasser Arafat was guest of hon¬ 
or at a luncheon given by Italian 
President Sandro Pertini in the 
official presidential Quirinale pal¬ 
ace. His reception by President 
Pertini was viewed as another 
wedge in opening the doors of other 
Western European leaders to the 
PLO leader’s personal diplomacy. 

European Forces for Middle East 

The two trends detailed above™ the 
change of power in West Germany 
and the change in Israel’s fortunes 
in the Middle East—are even now 
leading to a new orientation for 
Europe in world affairs. 

In the wake of the Beirut mas¬ 
sacre, the 10 nations of the Com¬ 
mon Market unitedly expressed 
“profound shock and revulsion” 
and offered to increase participa¬ 
tion in a new peacekeeping force, 
called for by U.S. President Ronald 
Reagan. Such a strengthened force, 
they said, would show “a will of 
peace” in the region. 

One detects, for the first time, a 
genuine unified European desire to 
act in the Middle East. Troops sent 
to Beirut arc being dispatched in 
the name of the individual Euro¬ 
pean nations comprising a multina¬ 
tional force, not on behalf of the 
United Nations, which is being 
totally bypassed in this case. U.N. 
forces have proven to' be totally 
ineffective in Lebanon for the past 
four years. 

The United States is also 
involved. But American politicians 
are showing hesitance at the U.S. 
commitment. The U.S. Senate may 
someday force the President to 
remove U.S. troops if the situation 
heats up further—leaving the field 
to Europe. 

Further down the road the Euro¬ 
peans might also insist on the right 
to move into the West Bank area to 
enforce a homeland for the Pales¬ 
tinians. Such a military presence 
will eventually be sent to the vicin¬ 
ity of Jerusalem itself (Luke 
21 : 20 ). 

Europe Must Be More Unified 

To be in command of events affect- 
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ing them most directly, such as in 
the energy-rich Middle East, Euro¬ 
peans will have to act more in union 
in the future than they ire doing 
now. 

The German nation, squarely in 
the heart of Europe, remains, as 
always, the key to Europe’s destiny. 
The way West Germany was head¬ 
ed, however, led in the very oppo¬ 
site direction of European unity. 
The ultimate goal of the left in 
West Germany was to achieve a 
reunited, but neutralized, inward 
looking nation free of all military 
attachment to its former allies —a 
Germany essentially having 
dropped out of the world. 

This drift into a political nether 
world has now been countered. The 
new conservative leadership will be 
more pro-American than the outgo¬ 
ing government, but it will not be 
as subservient to U.S. policy as its 
post-war counterparts, such as the 
Adenauer and Erhard regimes.. 

Frictions with the United States, 
such as over the Siberia-Western 
European natural gas pipeline, are 
not likely to abate. The Americans 
are attempting to regain “lost lead¬ 
ership” over their European allies, 
but this is unlikely to happen. 

The die has been cast, influential 
and powerful personalities are 
emerging on the scene who realize 
that Europe must be in charge of 
its own destiny, whether that 
involves vigilance against commu¬ 
nist encroachment or the protection 
of Europe’s own vital interests in 
the Middle East. 

In 1965, before West Germany's 
13-year-long center-left interlude 
began, Franz Josef Strauss wrote a 
book entitled The Grand Design. 
In it Bonn’s former defense minis¬ 
ter called for “a Europe growing in 
stages determined to assert its role 
in the world, exercising increasing 
influence and attraction on the 
Communist satellites, growing in 
confidence and world importance. 

“This Europe,” continued Herr 
Strauss, “could make peace terms 
with Russia. . . . We must therefore 
face the new historical conceptions 
of Communism . . . with a new and 
rival historical conception—that of 
the reconstruction of the classic 
role of Europe. This would at one 
and the same time change the polit¬ 
ical balance of power in the world 
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and stabilize the military balance of 
power.” (Emphasis ours.) 

Other voices, too, are calling for 
Europe to resume its “classic role” 
in the scheme of world events. 
Recently, a prominent Greek poli¬ 
tician and delegate to the European 
parliament, George Voyadzis, said 
this: “Europe, which has a Greek 
name, has founded its culture on a 
combination of the Greek, Roman 
and Christian spirit. In this synthe¬ 
sis, the Greek spirit has contributed 
the idea of freedom, truth and 
beauty. The Roman spirit gave the 
idea of the state of justice. Chris¬ 
tianity offered faith and love. 

“The full integration of Europe 



SURVIVORS of last September's mas¬ 
sacre of Palestinian civilians are evacu¬ 
ated from West Beirut refugee camp. 
Israel's image was tarnished by the deed 
of its Lebanese Christian Falangist allies. 


will be one of the most important 
political events in world history 
and will have considerable bearing 
on the future course of humanity. 
It is thus that the balance of power 
will come to an equilibrium in the 
world while safeguarding the inde¬ 
pendence of Europe and contribut¬ 
ing to the consolidation of world 
order and peace.” 

A Royal Appeal 

An event in Europe escaped the 
attention of most of the world’s 
news media. Last May 20, King 
Juan Carlos of Spain was awarded 
the Charlemagne Prize in a cere¬ 
mony in Aachen, West Germany 
(Charlemagne’s old capital). This 
award is given annually to the pub¬ 
lic figure most advancing the cause 
of European unity. The King was 


the first royal recipient of the prize. 
Earlier winners have included Win¬ 
ston Churchill, Jean Monnet, Rob 
ert Schumann and Konrad Ade 
nauer. 

In accepting the prize King Ju 
Carlos traced, in the present ten 
the development of Europe and 
need for unity. He placed gi 
stress on the role of Europe’s m 
archies. 

“Over the centuries,” said I 
King, “the resurrection of t 
Roman Empire under clearly Gi 
manic, and of course Christia 
signs is the political dream: ti 
Holy Roman Empire of [the] Gei 
manic Nation. But what is realL 
being created is something else, 
Europe. . . . 

“In the course of European his* 
tory,” continued King Juan Carlos, 
“the monarchies have been a fact a 
of unification. . . . And through 
marriages among the members of 
ruling families, bonds have been 
woven between countries whicl 
were separated from each other by 
language, race and customs; they 
strengthened the recognition to be 
a unit and to belong to a common 
reality. . . . 

“The unifying of Europe,” this 
ruling monarch said, “had been 
proposed as the only solution for 
Europe’s problems as early as 
1930—a super nation which had to 
be raised up— a United States of 
Europe. And this impulse has not 
been lost in my country.” 

Watch Europe's Direction 

During this new year and through¬ 
out the 1980s the process of Euro¬ 
pean unity will accelerate. Euro¬ 
pean leaders, moreover, will turn 
their attention more than ever to 
areas of the world, such as the Mid¬ 
dle East, where Europe's interests 
are most affected. 

Because of the Middle East con¬ 
nection, watch for the nations bor¬ 
dering on the Mediterranean, such 
as Greece, Italy and Spain, to play 
an increasingly important roh 
Europe’s “power center” will 'ra 
ually shift farther south, wit ela 
tively energy-sufficient nations in 
northwestern Europe playing a less 
important role. 

As the pages of The Plain Truth 
have warned so often over the 
decades—watch Europe! □ 
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What Our Readers Say 


etting Out of Debt 

. One article in particular 
aught my attention—the one 
entitled "Will You Ever Get 
! Out of Debt?” I’ve often asked 
myself this very question, as 
I’m sure millions of other 
people do. Finally our problem 
was brought to light! We have 
r,3t been giving God His tithe! 
1 hat explains everything! 

Missie Thompson 
Tipton, Michigan 

I've read the article: "Will 
You Ever Get Out of Debt?” 
For the very first time in my 
life, do 1 now understand and 
know why 1 should pay "God's 
ten percent" Because of this 
article, things have already 
changed so much for me, that 1 
become more and more fasci¬ 
nated with life each day. I 
would really like to read the 
booklet Ending your Financial 
Worries. 

Karen Vorster 
Wirpoortjie, Roodepoort 
R.S.A. 

1 Family Education 

The article "When Mar¬ 
riages Go Sour. . . Attitudes 
That Sweeten,” by Donald D. 
Schroeder, is worthy of high 
commendation due to the fact 
that it strikes the central core 
of husband-wife relationship. 
This relationship portrayed is of 
paramount importance and a 
necessity not only for husband 
and wife, but also to all human 
- relationships. 

Nicasio P. Bates Sr. 

San Jose, Batangas 
Philippines 

< 

| 

i Thank you very much for 
• your article "The Neglected 
» Key to Personal Prosperity.” 1 
. could identify very well with 


what was stated, especially with 
the consequences 1 have paid 
for being divorced. God has 
been using this period in my 
life as a means for "self-exami¬ 
nation” or correction. I now 
know, in reading your article, 
what the problem has been. 

Tobaki Z. Taide 
Mafeteng, Lesotho 

I would like to commend you 
for the article entitled "Teach¬ 
ing Your Children True Moral 
Standards.” 1 found this article 
very, very interesting, and there¬ 
fore took it to school and read it 
to the students in my class. 
Thanks for your wonderful mag¬ 
azine. I learn a lot from it. 

Sunil Manilal 
Port Shepstone, R.S.A. 

My husband happened to 
pick up The Plain Truth at 
30th Street Station, Philadel¬ 
phia, and ever since I am most 
eager for its arrival in the post! 
I receive much mail on "fami¬ 
ly” issues—your articles are 
right up to date and 1 might 
add include some very impor¬ 
tant original material! 

Thank you for your efforts in 
behalf of God, Family and 
Freedom. 

Gail Johnson 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Drug Abuse 

I note with great interest 
your interview and subsequent 
article on drugs by Mr. Martin 
Evans, Director of TACADE. 
As a research library we would 
like to obtain further informa¬ 
tion on this education program 
from Mr. Evans. However, as 
there is no address to write to, 
may I ask if you would be kind 
enough to forward the enclosed 
letter for us. Your magazine 
has many interesting and infor¬ 


mative articles of use in our 
local schools, particularly in the 
field of Youth Preparedness. 

J.B. von der Decken 
Librarian, Kaflrarian Museum 
King William’s Town, 
R.S.A. 

I was really impressed with 
the recent article published in 
the Plain Truth magazine enti¬ 
tled "The Worldwide Epidemic 
of Drug and Alcohol Abuse.” 
To be frank, I have read and 
read that report with increasing 
interest. It is really shocking to 
learn how people, when ha¬ 
rassed by everyday worries, for¬ 
get the presence of Almighty 
God and seek refuge in drugs 
and alcohol. I will never allow 
myself to seek "shortcuts" 
through drugs and alcohol. 

Beejaye Jodha 

Bambous, Mauritius 

Seven Laws of Success 

I just finished reading your 
booklet The Seven Laws of 
Success, which l received a 
copy of a few days ago. I am 
grateful for receiving such a 
valuable and inspiring booklet 
absolutely free of charge. It is 
the most understandable I have 
read in a long time and it also 
shows in such a clear and sim¬ 
ple way the pertinent and prac¬ 
tical aspects of leading a happy 
and successful life. 

Miss B. Lakey 
Avanti 

Elsies River, R.S.A. 

New Subscribers 

Hi! I am Julie, one of your 
new subscribers to your maga¬ 
zine, The Plain Truth. It is an 
answer to my searching! You 
see, I was in a shopping mall 
and while standing around 
waiting for some hamburgers, I 
wandered around and noticed 
the "Free Sample Copy” of 


The Plain Truth. I read it and 
it's great. 

Oh ... one more thing if I 
may. How did Santa Claus, 
come in the picture of the day 
of the birth of Christ? 

Julie Coucelles 
, Jarvie, Alberta 

I have enjoyed reading my 
sample copy of your magazine. 
Even though the specific form 
of my religious persuasion dif¬ 
fers from yours, I find much 
truth in what you say. 

Daniel Wilkins 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Kindly take me off your 
mailing list. My brother-in-law 
sent my name and address in to 
you as a joke. I realize what you 
are trying to do, and your inten¬ 
tions are good—it’s a shame the 
world will not listen, will not 
think. Someday, possibly, as 
you say in your magazine, they 
may wish they had paid closer 
attention. I’m sorry, but I, too, 
have never paid any attention. 

Henry Mudge 
Binghamton, New York 

Living in a semi-rural area I 
had never seen or heard of The 
Plain Truth. Then last year I 
went to stay with my niece at 
Chatswood. On a stall at Chats- 
wood railway station were 
copies of The Plain Truth. 
Being an avid reader and for 
years having in my life looked 
for truth, I took a copy. On 
reading it 1 was really 
impressed so I sent my name 
and address to you. This is one 
of the most sensible things that 
I have done in my life. 

Jean Maher 
Hoxton Park 
New South Wales 
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